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A GENERAL 


DICTIONARY 


Hiſtorical and Critical. 


C. 


(a) Ex Thuano, 
lib. 129. pig the common road 


t. a very bad Chriſtian with regard to 


LA] He in the common road of the Peripateticks, in 
many things.] Do not imagine that he invented dif- 
ferent principles from thoſe of Ariſtotle ; for, on the 
contrary, he paſſes for an innovator, only becauſe he 
Kicks to the ſenſe of Ariſtotle. He has gone to the 
bottom of the Peripatetick Syſtem, and has maintained 
it according to the true ſenſe of the Founder, and not 
like the Schoolmen, who whilſt they proſeſſed them- 
ſelves Diſciples of Ariſtotle, nag any thing but his 
opinions, The fault is, that pinus ſet himſelf 
principally to unfold this ſyſtem, in the articles that 
were moſt oppoſite to Religion. 
doctrine of his Maſter relating to the Primam Mobile, 
he not only ſets aſide Providence, but alſo the true 
diſtinction between Creator and the creature: and 

2) I mean his yet, his book (1) was never cenſured by the Inquiſiti- 
ftiones Peri- on. He had indeed the cunning to declare at the end 
N. of his Preface, that if Ariſtotle is in ſome things not 
| conformable to the Scripture, he gives him up, and 
that there is a fallacy in his reaſonings, but that he 
leaves the examination of it to thoſe who profeſs a 
(2).Sicubi ab iis higher Divinity (2). One might quote againſt him 
gue in ſacris di- the maxim of the Civilians, Proteflatio facto contraria 
viniari modo re- nom valet ; i. e. A Proteſtation in contradiction to a 
ps gs Jobs © fact is of no force.” Doctor Samuel Parker has 
223 ſentis, Very well explained the doctrines and artifices of Cæ- 
fateorque in ra- ſalpinus: he ſays that he is the firſt and almoſt the 
tionibus deceptio- laſt of the moderns that have underſtood the mean- 
nem off: e non tar ing of Ariſtotle : Quem quid welit recentiorum hic pri- 
men in præſentia . , 
meum ef bac a- 1 &f pene poſtremus cepiſſe viſus (3). What we ſhall 
perire, ſed iis May in the remark [B] will confirm what I have elſe- 
e Theo- where (4) related of the conformity of Spinoza to Ari- 
iam profitentur. ſtotle 
(3) 2 [Z] He believed that the firft men were formed af- 
Sect. 14. pig. ter the manner . . . that frogs are engendred.] Read 
64. the following words of Mr. Saldenus : Referendus huc . . 
Andreas Czfalpinus, Medicus Romanus qui primos & 
wetuſtiſſimos homines, inflar murium & ranarum, ex 
putri materia factos efſe, pronunciavit : adoptato procul 
io eo errore ex Democriti Abderitz hypothe/ibus, cui 
ex aqua limoque primum ui ſum eft homines procreatos eſſe. 
Non multum abludente etiam Epicuro, qui credidit, limo 
calefucto uteros neſcio quos radicibus terre increwiſſe, & 
infantibus ex ſe editis ingenuum lactis humorem, naturd 


miniſtrante, præbuiſſe, hoſque, ita educatos & adultos, 


14) In the arti- 
cle ARISTO- 

TLE, citation 

(4), 


(5) Saldenus, in hominum genus procreaſſe (5). i: e. Hither may be 
3 6 — . . » - Andreas Cæſalpinus, a Roman Phyſi- 


% cian, who pronounced that the firſt and original men 
0 aroſe from putrefaction like mice and frogs : hav- 


Vol.. IV. 


As he unravels the 


ESALPINUS (ANDREAS), was a man of very great ability, both in Phi- 
loſophy and Phyſick. He was of Arezzo; he was Profeſſor at Piſa a long 
time; after which he became firſt Phyſician to Pope Clement VIII. 
at Rome February the 23d 1603 (a), at the age of eighty four (5). He left 

of the Peripateticks in many things [ A] 

opinions. He is ſaid to have believed that the firſt 

men were formed after the manner, which many Philofophers fancied, that frogs 
gendred [BJ. We ſhall examine whether this opinion ought to be attributed to 


He died 
and to ſay the truth, he was 


are in- 
him. 


His 


ng without doubt that error from the hypo- 
« theſes of Democritus of Abdera, who imagined 
« that men were at firſt produced from water and mud. 
And not much differing from Epicurus, who thought, 
« that upon the warming of the mud, I know not 
« what wombs grew to the roots of the earth, and with 
the aſſiſtanee of nature afforded milk to the new- 
e born infants, and that theſe being fo educated and 
* brought up procreated mankind.” He might have 
added to Democritus and Epicurus two other great 
Philoſophers, Anaxagoras and Archelaus (6) : which 
would have ſerved indeed to ſhew more reading, but 
no more juſtice. Honeſt Mr. Saldenus had not well con- 
ſulted the — and probably he had ſeen what re- 
lated to Czfalpinus far from the ſource. I have ſought 
in the writings of this Philoſopher what could have 
given room to impute this opinion to him, and have 
tound a great miſrepreſentation. I have found that in 
reaſoning upon the principles of Ariſtotle, he lays down, 
that all that ariſe from ſeed may be produced without 
ſeed, quacungue ex ſemine ffunt, eadem fieri poſſe fine 
ſemine ; this is the title of the firſt queſtion of the fitth 
book : but he declares at firſt that he does not believe 
that the ſoul either of man or beaſt can have a cor- 
rupted ſubſtance for its principle. A little after, he 
diſtinguiſhes between the firſt production of animals 
and other beings, and their ſueceſſion. He ſuppoies 
that the firſt production flowed from the firſt cauie at 
the beginning, and that afterwards the ſpecies preſery- 
ed themſelves by ſucceſſive generations, and that the 
production of the individuals, whether it comes from 
ſeed, or from a corrupted matter, belongs to this fuc- 
ceſſive preſervation of the ſpecies, and not to their 
primitive formation : ſo that if he has ſometimes ſaid 
that the perfe&t animals were ingendred from a worm 
at the beginning, we muſt not underſtand it of a firſt 
production properly ſo called; it is only a renovation 
of the individuals, as it may bappen in the courſe of 
an infinite time that all the individuals of a ſpecies 
may die, in which caſe no new ones can ariſe by an 
univocal generation, we mult ſeek therefore for a new 
beginning in ſome corrupted matter. This I take to 
be the true ſenſe of the following Latin Text. Præ- 
terea cum alia fit prima omnium animalium & cætero- 
rum entium creatio, que a primo ente in principio ef- 
fluxit : alia eorundem ace :dicimus ortum ex pu- 
tredine ſimilem eſſe ei, qui fit ex ſemine, ad Jucceſſioiem 
feilicet inſtitutum, non ad primam ſpecierum dependenti- 
am atque produttionem : Nift enim bac præcelſiſt, ne- 

quequam 
A 


4 1 


(b) Witte, Pict. 
Brographs 


(6) the tes 
mark [ 3] of 

th article AR- 
CHE. AUs the 


Philoſopher, 


* 


2 CAS 


His principles did not differ much from thoſe of Spinoza [CJ]. You may ſee below the 
(c) ge- titles of his writings [DJ. A modern Author has reckoned him among the greateſt ge- 


24 Tar, nius's that ever lived (c). | 


leg. d. Homme: It would be robbing Cæſalpinus of a very great honour, to paſs over in 


Savant, tom. 2» 


728. 330- filence that he knew the circulation of the blood [E]; the proofs of which are 


= 


8 £\ 

ic neque tx ſemine neque ex putredine ortum e- 
I "Quad aliquando meminerim primam cer fe 
animalium gentrationem ex vVerme fieri, fic intelligimus 
primam, quia in tempore infinito, quod ſupponitur a Pe- 
ripateticis, deficientibus in aliquo tempore omnibus fingula- 
ribus alicujus ſpeciei, primum aliquod ex putredine oriri 
foteſt, ex cujus ſemine propagetur ſptcies, nec quibuſdam 


7) Czlalp, contingit ex putredine tantum propagari (5). And ob- 


Left. Prripate- ſerve that Czfalpinus not ſuppoſing that all men ever 
on tn periſhed, one cannot impute to him the having pre- 
werſe edit. 159 · tended that the firſt men were engendred of a corrupted 
matter. He would have according to Ariſtotle's hy- 
($1 Species - potheſis all ſpecies to be eternal (8), and their eternity 
ternæ ſunt, gene- to be a ſufficient cauſe of reſtoring the individuals, if 
. autem & there ſhould happen an interruption to their ordinary 
fingularia. Idem, generations; if, I fay, this interruption happened by 
ibid. folio 105. * the death of all the individuals. Nor eft timendum ne 
aliqua ſpecies unquam deficiat, quamvis omnia fingularia 
contingat aliquando corrupta effe : remanet enim in agen- 
g) Idem ibid. te æterno virtus æterna omnium ppecierum (9). I ac- 
109. knowledge that he ſhews this interruption poſſible in 
(10) Ibid. folio the human ſpecies (10) ; but this is not ſaying what 
108. 


Saldenus imputes to him. Beſides it was the current 


opinion of antiquity, that all the ſpecies of animals 
might be renewed without the aid of male and fe- 
male. Ovid, who has only the common 
tradition of the Greeks, ſuppoſes that after the deluge 
the ſtones were the matter from which new men were 
formed, and that the heat and moiſture of the earth 
reſtored the other animals, and formed even ſpecies 
(11) Ovid. Me- unknown to the firſt world (11). . | 
fam. lib. . Ver. | 
* Cetera diverſis tellus animatia formis 
Spante ſua peperit ; poſtquam vetus humor ab igne 
Percaluit ſolis, cœnumgue udeque paludes 
Intumuere e&ftu, fercundaque ſemina rerum 
Vivaci nutrita ſolo, ceu matris in alvo, 
(12) Ibid. ver. Crevtrunt, faciemgue 8 cepere morando (12). 
t is, 
« All other creatures took their numerous birth 
And figures, from the voluntary earth. 
* When that old humour with the ſun did ſweat, 
«© And ſlimy mariſhes grew big with heat; 
The pregnant ſeeds, as from their mother's womb 
From quickning earth both growth and form aſ- 
« ſ{ume. Sandys. 


Ergo ubi diluvis tellus lutulenta recenti 
Salibus ethereis altogue recanduit æſtu; 
Edidit innumeras ſpecies, partimque figuras 
(13) Ibid. ver. Reddidit antiguas, partim nova monſtra creavit (13). 
434* That is, 
So, earth by that late deluge muddy grown, 
* When on her lap reflecting Titan ſhone, 
«© Produc'd a world of forms; reſtor'd the late; 
% And other unknown monſters did create. 
| Sandys. 
A Commentator ſaid upon this, that Avicenna thought 
the human ſeeds, being reanimated by the ſun in the 
bodies of thoſe who had periſhed in deluges gave new 
men. Sed quis ferat Auicennam qui lib. de Diluviis 
aſſerit ex religus cadaverum humanorum ſeminio a ſole 
animato, homines paſt immenſas terrarum inundationes 
(14) Farnab. in ut (14). 
Ovid. ibid. ver. e muſt obſerve one thing more for the better un- 
416. deritanding of Cæſalpinus's doctrine, founded upon the 
principles of Ariſtotle, as he pretends. He would have 
(15) cep. this maxim, man and the ſun engender man (15), to 
Nueſft. Peripate- ſignify, not that the adjunction ” 7 the Sun is neceſſary 
ficar. folio 205. to the production of man, but that the Sun without 
the aid of man is a ſufficient cauſe of the production 
of man. He pretends that the matter of all ſublunary 
beings is only a paſſive power, which acquires all its 
(16) Ibid, folio actuality by the motion of the heavens (16). He gives 
105. to the moving Intelligence of the heavens the firſt for- 
mation of beings as the — | cauſe, and to the hea- 
(77 Ibid. folio vens as the inſtrumenta 1 (17). All this might 
109 verſo. eaſily agree with the doctrine which the ſect of the 
learned in China has embraced, that there is no other 


ſo 
Arſt principle than tbe material heaven, 7 the oof? 2 


tile of its parts, which are as its cicich vertu. 8 
what Father Aleoneſſa (18) has repreſetited to the Pope.” 

[C] His principles did not differ much from thoſe of 
Spinoxa.] He admitted with Ariſtotle moving intelli- 

ces in the celeſtial ſpheres ; but he, r them 

all to one only {ubſtance : he admitted alſo Angels, 
or Pæmons; but he ſaid they were only partigles of 
God united to à very ſubtil matter. Further, he pre- 
tended that the ſoul of man, and the foul of beaſts 
were portions of the ſubſtance of God: fo that he 
acknowledged ſeveral Dzmons, and ſeveral fouls, it 
was only with . 5 to the matter ; for without mat- 
ter he did not admit the plural number. Therefore, 
according to him, there was but one ſoul, but one hu- 
man 8 which multiplied itſelf in proportion 
as men multiplied (19). The unity, which the Scotifts 
acknowledged in the genns's and ſpecies, is at the bottom 
the ſame chimzra with that of Cæſalpinus (20) : and it (19) Tee Voſſias, 
requires but little of a methodical genius to form. there- f. E. %%, 
upon the ſyſtem of Spinoza. Beſides, if Cæſalpinus lib. 2. cap. Bn, 
had been a perfect Spinoſiſt, and yet had admitted, pg. 531. edit. 
Dæmons in the manner they commonly are admitted, I, Francof. 1675. 
ſhould not have wondered. I do not think there is (32) See the re- 
any ſyſtem, which by following only the ideas of rea- ai. [ At 225 
ſon, can leſs avoid owning what is ſaid of good and LARD. 
bad angels amongſt the people, than the ſyſtem of 
Spinoza. Perhaps I may make a diſſertation thereon, 
ſome time or other, wherein I ſhall ſhew that by rea- 
ſoning conſequentially the Spinoziſts muſt lean more 
towards the owning than the not owning rewards and 
puniſhments after this life. 

[DI You may fee below the titles of his wwritings.] 
Karen e, frve Speculum Artis Medice Hippocraticum. 
De plantis Libr. XV1(*). De Metallicis Libr, III. J See the note 
Queſtionum Medicarum Libr. II. De Medicamento- 1 
rum facultatibus Libr. 1]. Praxis Univerſe Me- ” 
dicinæ. Dæmonum Irrveftigatio. Peripatetica. Quæſ 
gown 8 4 . V. Nicholas Taurel a 

hyſician of Montbeliard has written againſt this laſt /,, 
— (21), and has intitled his Bock. Alper cæſæ, . 
bac eft Andrea Cæſalpini monſtroſa dogmata diſcuſſa & by the Juntas, in 
excufſa (22). | 40, + 1571, 

[To this Catalogue of his writings we muſt add the — The Eg 
Appendix to his Books de Plantis. This little piece ſtie Dedicatory is. 
was printed at Rome, in 1603. The Preface is dated; dated at Piſa, | 
Rome. Die 19. Fanuarii. 1603. It is exceeding fund I, 569. 
ſcarce. Bocconi has reprinted it, without Dedication Ele. fag 
or Preface, in his Muſeo di Piante Rare, p. 125, & 


ſeq. But this Author has added a few remarks at the p. 330. 


end, which are contained in a letter to Sig. Battiſta 


Scarella, and in Scarella's anſwer.] AppiTt. Rem. 


[E] He knew the circulation . of the blood.) Thus 
he ſpeaks in a paſſage in his works. J1dcirco pulmo per 
wenam arteriis ſimilem ex dextro cordis ventriculo fer- 
vidum hauriens ſanguinem, eumgque per anaſlomoſim ar- 
teriæ venali reddens, que in finiſtrum cordis ventriculum 
tendit, tranſmiſſo interim aere frigido per aſperæ arte- 
riæ canales, qui juxta arteriam venalem protenduntur, 
non tamen aſculis communicantes, ut putavit Galenus, 
ſolo tactu temperat. Huic ſanguinis circulationi ex dex- 
tro cordis ventriculo per pulmones in finiſtrum ejuſdem 
wventriculum optime reſpondent ea que ex diſſectione ap- 
parent. Nam duo ſunt waſa in dextrum wventriculum de- 
finentia, duo etiam in finiſtrum: Duorum autem unum 
intromittit tantum, alterum educit, membranis eo ingenio 
conflitutis (23). i. e. The lungs drawing the warm (23) Czſalp. 
* blood thro' a vein [he Pulmonary Artery] like the N. Peripa- 
* arieries out of the right ventricle of the heart, N = — 
and returning it by an anaſtomoſis to the venal ar- * oY 
„ tery, [/e Pulmonary Vein] which goes to the left 
* ventricle of the heart, the cool air being in the 
mean time let in thro' the canals of the aipera ar- 
teria, which are extended _ the venal artery, 
but do not cummunicate with it by inoſculations, as 
Galen imagined, cools it only. by touching. Lo 
this circulation of the blood out of the right ven- 
* tricle of the heart thro' the lungs into its left ven- 
* tricle what appears upon diſſection anſwers very well. 
| | GE 


« For there are two veſſels, which end in the right 
« ventricle, and two in the left : but one only carries 
24) dem, « the blood in, the other ſends it out, the membranes 
2. c. 77. „ being contrived for chat purpoſe.” Whar he ſays 
folio 234 elſewhere (24) and which I content my ſelf with re- 
1593 


ff} He <vas one of the capital writers in Botany.) 
His Books de Plantis, printed at Florence 
in 1583, in one volume 4to, are ſo ſcarce, and fo 
little underſtood, that it may not be improper to 
ive the reader ſome account of them. In the firſt 
K he treats of Plants in general, of the ſtructure 
of their parts, of their tion and nutrition. He 
com the ſeed of a Plant to the egg of an ani- 
mal (1), and obſerves, that, as in an egg there is 
contained a little part, in which is a ſort of delineation. 
of the future animal, the reſt ſerving only for nou- 
iſhment: ſo in the ſeeds of Plants that part is the 
principal, whence the root and ſhoot proceed ; for it 
is a fort of little heart, and the reſt of the ſeed ſerves 
(2) dem, ibid. only to furniſh it with nouriſhment (2). He 2 
eli- 


1) Cæſalp. de 
lantis, lib. 1. 
Cap» 5+, 


cap. 6. plainly deſcribes the ſeed-leaves in theſe words ; 
qua ſeminis corpulentia in plurimis ex ſus cortice tam- 
| quam ex ove in lucem prodit, quæ in duo foliola pulpoſa 
explicata particulam oftendit, unde germen erupturum eſt. 
) Betonick Eſ- Dr. Blair (3) aſcribes the diſcovery of this part to 


:, pg 332 Joſephus de Aromatriis, who wrote above forty years 
(4) His book, after Cæſalpinus (4). 1 

according to Br. To this Author we owe the diſtribution of Plants 

Blair, was print- into a method : for I cannot reckon thoſe me- 

22 thods which were taken from the time of year in which 

the Plants flowered, or from the order of the alphabet 

to deſerve that name. Geſner indeed, who was con- 

temporary with Cæſalpinus, gives ſome hints, that he 

cho: to 2 Plants by their flowers and ſeeds. 

{s) Geſn, Epif, Si ramulum, (ſays he (5), fecum babes cum floribus, aut 

Occonem, pag. fructum etiam, cum opportunum fuerit, mitte. In ſemi- 

64+ edit. Wolph. A1 enim S floribus api S? pingendis valae Jum 


curioſus. And again, Malucca vel Conftantinopolitana 
berba widetur Lamium wel Urticam mortuam quo- 


dammodb accedere, ſeminis tamen ( unde ego maxime cog- 
nationes ſtirpium judicare ſoleo) figura differt, utpote 
triquetri (6). But whatſoever Geſner's intentions were, 
it 1s certain he went no farther, ſo that we muſt look 
upon Cæſalpinus as the Author of method in Botany. 


(6) Idem, ibid. 
Peg · 65. 


7) eg That method, /ays he (7), which is formed on the 
refat. ad Lib. “natural fimilitude of Plants, is the moſt eaſy, the 
de Plants, « moſt ſafe, and the moſt uſeful, both to help the me- 


« mory, and to diſcover the virtues of Plants. It is 
« the moſt eaſy, becauſe thoſe diſtinQions which ariſe 
«« from nature, are the moſt ſenſible and manifeſt ; 
«© and do not fail, like accidental differences, which 
« are not perpetual. It is of uſe to the memory, 
« becauſe by this means the almoſt immenſe number 
« of Plants is contained in a ſhort compaſs under re- 
„ oular claſſes, ſo that even thoſe, which were never 
5 | before, may eaſily be reduced to their proper 
« claſſes, and if they have not been named already, 
„ may be called by the proper name of their family. 
«« Laſtly, even the vertues, about which Phyſicians 
are moſt ſollicitous, are pointed out by the know- 
«« ledge of their ſtructure: for thoſe, which are of 
e the ſame claſs, for the moſt part have the ſame ver- 
«« tues.” Qui autem ſecundum naturarum ſocietatem af. 
fignatur, omnium facillimus reperitur, tutiſſi mus, uti- 
liſfimuſque tum ad memoriam, tum ad facultates contem- 
planaas : facillimus quidem, quoniam differentia ex ip- 
ſamet natura prodeuntes maxime ſenſibiles ſunt, & uni- 
cuigue manifeſtæ: neque fallunt, ut adventitiæ conditio- 
nes, que non ſunt perpetue. Ad memoriam autem 
pollet, quoniam in compendio ſub generibus ordinatis clau- 
ditur pene immenſus plantarum numerus, adeo ut, & 
que antea nunguam viſe ſant, unicuique liceat in ſuam 
claſſem redigere, Q, fi innominata fit, nomine ſui gene- 
ris appellare. Tandem  facultates, quas Medici max- 
ime querunt, tamquam proprietates innoteſcunt ex natu- 
rarum cognitione : enim generis ſocietate junguntur, 


plerumgue & ſimiles peſſident facultates. Let us ſee 
now what ſort of — chis learned Author propoſed. 


CAS 


ſo clear, that they cannot be eluded by 


any evaſion. 


ferring to, is no leſs particular. {The curious reader 


may find what Cæſalpinus has faid on this ſubject 
brought together in Dr. Douglas's Bibliographic Ana- 
tomice Specimen, Printed at London, in 1715. 
the Article HARVEY [WILLIAM]. App. REM. 


FCESALPINUS. To this account of Cæſalpinus by Mr. Bayle may be added, 
that he was one of the capital writers in Botany [A], and carried that Science to a 


greater 
degree 


His principal diviſion is into trees and herbs : - the 


ſhrubs being joined with the trees; and the under 
ſhrubs with the herbs. The ' ſecond book contains 
thoſe trees which have the heart in the upper 

the ſeed ; and the third thoſe which have it at the bot- 
tom, that is, whete the ſeed is joined either to the foot 
ſtalk, or to the ſeed- veſſel. Having explained the 
trees and ſhrubs, he proceeds to the under-ſhrubs and 
herbs, and in the fourth Book, treats of thoſe which 
have only one feed to each flower, and this ſeed is ei- 
ther naked or covered either with a pulp, or a mem- 
branaceous ſubſtance, which eaſily comes off; and theſe 
are ſubdivided according to the pofition of the heart 
of the ſeed: Then he ſpeaks of thoſe which have 
ſeveral ſeeds to each flower ; and theſe ſeeds are cor. 


tained in one ſingle veſſel, which is either pulpy or 


of a drier ſubſtance. The fifth book contains thoſe 
which have a pulpy veſſel, and theſe are ſubdivided 
according to the poſition of the lower, which in ſome 
grows at the top, in others at the bottom of the veſ- 
ſel. 
dry veſſels, and firſt of thoſe whole ſeeds are diſpoſed 
in oblong, cartilaginous veſſels, called pods, and hang 
only to one fide of the pod, being connected by that 


part where the heart is, theſe are called Pulſe : ſecond- 


ly of thoſe, . whoſe ſeeds are placed in the middle of the 
veſſel. 
two ſeeds to each flower. The flowers of theſe ſit on 
the top of the ſeeds, and their heart is in the upper 
part. In the eighth Book he places thoſe which have 
two veſſels to each flower; and thoſe which have three 
veſſels in the ninth. The tenth Book contains thoſe 
which he calls Bulbaceous. Theſe have leaves proceed- 
ng: 00 from the root, without any foot-ſtalk,” and 
naked, fimple ſtalks. To theſe he adds the Aſpho- 
dels, Lilies, Flags, Satyiions &c. In the eleventh 
Book he ſpeaks of thoſe which have four ſeeds to each 
flower, without any common covering, except that 
which before covered the flower ; and theſe are ſabdi- 
vided according to the poſition of the heart: which is 
placed in the upper part in Bugloſs, Borage, &c. and 
in the lower part, in Sage, Clary, Betony &c. Then 
follow thoſe which have ſeveral ſeeds of an uncertain 
number adhering to one bottom, and not covered with 
any veſſel, except that which covers the flower. 
twelfth Book contains the Anthemides, under which name 
he comprehends the Wormwood, Tanſy, Colts-foot, 
Chamomile, Elecampane, &c. In the thirteenth Book 
he places the Cichoraceous Tribe, ſuch as Succory, 
Endive, Lettuce &c. to which he adds the Thiſtle kind. 
Thoſe of the twelfth and thirteenth book have the 
flower on the top of the ſeed ; but in the fourteenth are 
contained thoſe which haye their flowers at the bottom 
of the ſeeds. In the fifttkenth book he treats of thoſe 
which have ſeveral ſeeds incloſed in veſſels; and in 
the ſixteenth and laſt of thoſe which are ſuppoſed to 
have no ſeeds at all. Such was the method laid down 
by this great man, which he had not only conceived, 
but actually made uſe of in diſpoſing plants. And 
yet, which is very ſurprizing, it was not followed, or 
even underſtood for near a hundred years. The Re- 
ſtorer of Method was Robert Moriſon, the firſt Pro- 
ſeſſor of Botany at Oxford. But this title would not 
ſatisfy Moriſon ; he would be accounted nothing leſs 
than the inventor of it. 


obſervaſſe fateor. Efique omnium, que unguam adbuc 


See” 


of ' 


In the ſixth Book he treats of thoſe which have 


'The ſeventh Book contains thoſe which have 


The 


Methodum, ſays he (8), me (8) Moriſ. Præ- 


Bet. pag» 


fuerunt exbibite præſtantiſima & certiſſjma : eft quip- 464. 
pe a natura data, a me ſolummodo ( citra jatantiam 


primum obſervata. 
tali methodo apud Authores : ergo non efſet nova ;; etiamſe 
uit ab incun 
And in the Preface to his Umbellifere, he (9) Ibid, pag, 


I 


And again, Nunguam ego legi 


lis mundi; fed ne mini adhuc detecta ante 
me (9). 


lays, Hic eft ordo à natura ipſa ſtirpibus ab initio datus, 485. 


3 N 10 4 Me 


* 2 — — ».% 44 
— 
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(c) Micheli, in 


ovis Planta- 


:mo jam obſerwatus. Nay at the beginning of claſſes, or (as he calls them) ſeftions from that My * 
CCR ble Plantarum Hiftria Nel. o- and that rom that Author 


Cxſalpinus amongſt the Authores de down by Cæſalpinus it has been for the worſe. We 


A 


CAS 


degree of perſection, than any who had gone before him. We are informed. by Sighior- 
Vest Flas. Micheli „ that the Hortus Siccus of Cæſalpinus is ſtill in being, and that it coniite of 
| — 266 large pages, on which are paſted 768 dried ſpecimens. ! 27 097 2a via vol 


e, he 
2 confuſe & fine ordine ac methodo ſcribentes. 
But it is very plain that Cæſalpiaus invented the claſ- 


ſing of Plants, and that Moriſon borrowed moſt of his teriſtic notes. See the article MORISON [ROBERT]; 


CESAR (CAIUS JULIUS) firſt Emperor of Rome, was endowed with all the 
eminent qualities, which are requiſite in a great NN and it would be wrong $0 
think his ſucceſs was owing to fortune rather than to * 
tles only to give employment to the couriers, who were to carry the news of his victories, 
but he made the beſt advantage of them that was 
eat many warlike Princes, who knew how to vanquiſh, but not how to improve their 
victory [4]. I don't doubt but he met with ſome circumſtances at Rome, which favour- 


A] His condu@ . . . . diſtinguiſhes him from thoſe 
ra. who know how to wanguiſh, but not how to im- 
frove their victory] Theſe Princes may comfort them- 
ſetves, by confidering, that one of the greateſt War- 
riors in the world (1) laboured under the ſame defect. 
Another confideration, which may afford them fome 
conſolation, is, that there are a great many Warriors 
ſubject to the ſame fault; for ſew victories are, as to 
their conſequences, like that which Guſtavus gained 


near Leipſic. We meet with ſuch victories now and 


(2) St. James ii, 
20. 


(3) Horat. De 
Art. Poet. ver. 
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then ſcatterd here and there thro' the hiſtories of all 
ages and nations. We muſt ex the wars wa 
by the firſt ſucceſſors of Moham as thoſe of a Ta- 
merlan, a Cingis-Can, and ſuch other Founders of great 
Empires, who appear three or four times within the 
yu of a thouſand years or thereabouts, Theſe be- 
g excepted, no battles can, 1 advantages they 
procure, decide the diſputes of News- Writers. Each 
party claims the whole victory, or at leaſt pretends 
to enjoy the fruits of it. When one party cannot dif- 
own that they loſt the field, yet they maintain that 
they had but few people killed, and that the dead and 
wounded on the enemy's fide are numberlefs. The 
party, who routed the enemy are not fatisfied with 
what is thus left to their ſhare ; the vanquiſhed yield 
to them indeed the finging of the Te Deam, the-pomp 
of triumphs, and the glory of bonfires ; but they pre- 


tend that after all, this is nothing but ſmoke and an 


empty noiſe, without any real advantage ; that they 
have more cauſe to ſing the De profundis, than the Te 
N and that if they gain another victory at the 
e rate, they are loſt without retrieve. I fay it again, 
they who remained maſters of the field of battle are 
not in the leaſt ſatisfied with this ſhare allotted to them 
by the vanquiſhed ; they pretend that the whole ad- 
vantage is every way on their fide. The true means 
to determine theſe diſputes between the News- Writers 
would be, to act as conquerors after the battle. If they 
who renounce the name, but claim the reality of the 
victory, went immediately with fire and ſword into the 
enemy's country, the queſtion would be decided in their 
favour ; but it would be determined to their ſhame, if 
the party, who claim both the name and reality of 
the victory, fell like a torrent upon their country, and 
made themſelves maſters of ſeveral ſtrong holds. In 
a word, we mult apply to this, what an Apoſtle (2) 
ſays upon another ſubject, Faith without works is dead. 
ou believe, that you have gained the victory; but 
what does that faith profit without works ? Shew your 
faith by your works, It muſt be obſerved that neither 
party can ſay to the other, Thou haſt faith, and ] have 
works, ſhew me then thy faith without thy works, and 
I will ſhew thee my faith by my works. It would be 
making a very wretched apology for thoſe Generals, 
who gaining the honcut of the day, and the field of 
battle, taking the enemies Artillery, and making a 
great many priſoners, yet do not improve theſe ad- 
vantages ; to ſay, that they act with a wonderful ge- 
neroſity ; that they are ſatisfied with the honeffum, with- 
out caring for the utile; that they do not make war 
like Merchants, in order to grow rich, but like Heroes, 
to gain a reputation, præter laudem nullius avari (3) ; 
this, I ſay, would be a wretched apology ; for in theſe 
matters, the utile is not different from the boneſfum, no- 
thing is honourable but what is uſeful ; nor can any 


reſoever he has varied from the rules laid 


are indeed obliged to Moriſon for having firſt diſtin- 
the ſubaltern Genera, or families, by charac- 


is conduct. He did not gain b 
poſſible, and this diſtinguiſhes him from 


| ed 
thing better advance the glory of a great Wartior, 


knows how to make an advantage of the enemy's 
throw, and to perform ſome great action, Al the 
enemy is ſtill frighten'd and amazed at his defeat. At 
Rome, where they had a perfe& knowledge tt = 201 
lities — 2 Warrior, they made a great differs 
ence between who only gained victories, and thoſ® 
who put an end to a war l. They who enter d the (4) That h. be- 
> of 4 h — eftigres of feveral Provinces, * vinceres 
Cities t conquered, - were much and dvelfare, 
more honoured than they, wht crab} u dar het WER IN 
they had killed a great many men. The policy of - 
the Romans, tho” ive in ſome particulars, ' was 
yet very wiſe; they did not, generally ing, con- 
tinge their Generals for two or three years in their 
poſt ; but almoſt year the new Conful went to 
relieve the Conſul of the foregoing year; ſo that the 
General did all that lay in his to put an end to 
— 8 — ſhould n. of 
thi (5) 3 all aimed at the glory ; 
the — n eneral is certain that 8 — ö 
ſhall command the armies to the end of the war, he is t 229m 
hs Pres 7 r he 
$ peace as long as he can, an lates his 
CG. uy x Fa — vix. by one as 
make a e for a vanquif#'d enemy. "This is 
no proof of ſuch a 1 or that he 
does not care for the atile ; on the contrary, it is his 
private intereſt that obliges him to give the vanquiſh- 
IT an op ity of _— their affairs, 
and continuing the war a great while longer (6). A 8 
King, who commands his — armies in 2 and 2922 | 
does not make the beſt advantage of his victories, has fon why battles 
not the ſame reaſon ; and it may be ſuppoſed, that he are uſcles. The 
commonly does what lays in his power. But a Cæ- Oeneral of the 
far, an Alexander, a Prince, in a word, who knows b. ane arm 
how to improve his vifories, is a very ſcarce thing; part vill oc 
—4 3 *— =O the whole pro- —— enemy 
t of w is for t rs in crapes and black- under a neceſſity 
cloth, are found in every country. of ſuing fer l. 
The great Captain, whom I mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this remark, is Hannibal. Here follows 
what Adherbal told him. Dubium deinde non erat, quin 
ultimum illum diem habitura fuerit Rama; qaintum 
intra diem epulari Annibal in Capitolio potuerit, ff ( quod 
Pænum illum dixifſe Adberbalem Bomilcaris ferunt ) An- 
nibal, quemadmodum ſciret vincere, fic uti vittoria ſeiſ- 
ſet (7). 1. e. This would, no doubt, have been the 
* laſt day of Rome, and Annibal would have ſupped 
« in the Capitol within five days, had he known 
„ how to improve his victory, as he knew how to van- 
* quifh, as is reported, that Adherbal, the Carthagi- 
nian and fon of Bomilcar, told him.” In Livy it 
is Maherbal, who ſeeing that Hannibal would not go 
directly to Rome, as he was adviſed to do, and tho? 
they aſſured him, that within five days he would fap 
in the Capitol, told him, mon omnia nimirum eidem 
Dei dederunt, wincere ſeis, Annibal, victoria uti neſeis (8) Livius, lib. 
(8). i. e. The Gods have not favoured the fame 23: cap. 51. 
* men with all kinds of eminent qualities; thou know. (9) Elutarch. in 
«« eſt how to vanquiſh, Hannibal, but not how to make 1 


(7) Florus, lib, 
2. Caps 6. 


a A. I quote his 
the beſt of thy victory.“ Antigonus obſerved the own wo 
ſame fault in Pyrrhus (9). | 7 low, — 
3 100%. 


himſelf the neceſſary opportu 


= B] He could procur re to Bimjelf the neceſſary oppor tunities 
to hs. his def gt.] It would be a great error to 
think, that Alexander owed his conqueſts only to the 
circumſtances of time and place, in which he happen- 
ed to be, and that a great many other men would not 
have done leſs than he did, had they been in the like 


tro) See the circumſtances (10). Here follows what Paquier thought 
remark [BJ in upon this fubject. I believe, /ays he (11), that Pope 
——_— « Nicholas I deſerved the title of very. great, not be- 
NA „ exuſe he had more wit than the Popes Leo I and 


( Paquier, «© Gre ory I (12), but becauſe his qualities both na- 
Recherches de Ia 00 dark and acquired were as eminent as theirs, and he 
France, iv. 3 « could ſucceed as well as they in what he attempted, 
* "te P'S* « And befides, he found himſelf in ſuch opportunities 
(42, Theſe two © as favoured the execution of his deſigns,” and it is 
Popes had the &« that, which makes, us appear reat in the eyes of 
firaame oi Great. ( men. For we ought not to thin ; that Pyrrhus or 
«© Hannibal had leſs bravery or conduct than Alexan- 
&« der of Matedonia, or Julius Cæſar. But when the 
« two firſt attacked the Commonwealth of Rome, it 
« was not yet in a proper condition to be ſhaken by 
« the blow, tor a great many Teaſons, as it was in 
„ Cæſat's time, and as the Kingdom of Aſia was, 
« when Alexander conquered it; nor do I doubt in 
« the leaſt, but if Leo and Gregory had lived in the 
« time of Pope Nicholas, when the affairs of the 
« Church were in a wretched condition, they had 
« done what he did 3 and he in their time had done 
« what they did, and nothing more.“ If Paquier 
had treated only of the general theſis, what he ſays 
would have been as certain, as any mechanical apho- 
riſm. | Suppoſe on the one hand two men endowed with 
the ſame qualities, and on the other the ſame circutnſtan- 
ces concurring, it is evident, that what will be the reſult 
on one ſide, will be the like on the other. When I 
ſay, the fame qualities, and the ſame circumſtances, I 
do not mean, things, which are the ſame in number, 
but things; which all compenſations being allowed, 
are equivalent. This being ſappoſed, it is as neceſſary 
for Pyrrhus' to ſubdue Rome in the ſame manner 
Cæſar did, as it is, that two weights be in equili- 
brium, when the one being three times leſs than the 
other, is alſo three times more diſtant from the point 
. which ſupports the ſcale, or leaver. The general the- 
(iz) See above, ſis therefore is certainly true, but the hypotheſis or ap- 
quotation (7). plication of it to the caſe of Pyrrhus and Cæſar, and 
(19) "OS an ts Pope Leo and Pope Nicholas is doubtful ; becauſe 
Ee 2 we do not exactly know the proportions there were be- 
77, 27024 H- tween their natural qualities, and between the 1 5 
er x24 x24, nities they had. The hints we meet with in Hiſtory 
In *. will rather confute than confirm Paquier's aſſertion. 
£T15"2(44y T9 h d , , | | 
tene. i. e The compliment paid to Hannibal is well known, 
«+ Hence Anti- namely, that the Gods granted him the gift of gain- 
. gonus com- ing yiQories, but refuſed him that of making the' beſt 
8 or =o n them (13). It is known alſo, that when 
« throws very this was ſaid to him, he had juſt neglected to improve 
«« good dice, but the moſt favourable opportunity he could have of tak. 
does not know ing Rome. It is known; that Pyrrhus, in the opini- 
2 how to mans on of a great Warrior, was like thoſe gameſters, who 
1420 Are ke by chance have a fine game, but do not know how to 
Plutarch. in play it (14). Here then we have two great Captains, 
Hyrrbo, pag. 400. who were both inferior to Alexander and Cæſar; theſe 
(15) Quantum in- laſt knew perfetly well how to make the beſt adyan- 
, in gue tem tage of the opportunities they met with; the event 
Para, cujuſque 8 i 
virtus inciderit, Witneſſes for them; and we have in favour of the others 
i-e.** It is of nothing but bare conjectures, which even are greatly 
„ great conſe- weakened by the faults they committed. We are not 
4 quence at what therefore to think, that Paquier reaſoned well. 
832 kn ho if the 
«<,qualitiesdo ap- I believe that there are men utiknown, who y 
« p-ar,” this is were in the place of a Prime-Miniſter, would perform 
what Metellus greater actions than he does; and that a Prime-Mini- 
= of Scipio A- fter, who does not ſucceed in one age, would have 
19 8 done wonders in another (15); and yet I am perſuaded, 


Vor. IV. 


CAS 
YT tious views; yet ſuch were his natural qualities, that he could procure to 
ne . nities to accompliſh his deſigns [BJ. I mean, 
capable of making an advantage even of ſuch circumſtances, which did not naturally favour 
his undertakings, or would have made thoſe of any other miſcarry. That activity, that 
vigilance, and that kind of -cagerneſs which does not permit a man to grow remiſs, as 
long as there remains the leaſt thing to be done, were. natural to him, and very proper 
to raiſe him to that pitch of glory at which he arrived [C]. The battle of Pharſalia, 
which was a deciſive ſtroke, and if I may ſay fo, a decree from heaven pronounced * 


* 


5 


at he was 


that if Pyrrhus or Hannibal had ventured to ſay, that 
Alexander would not have done in Italy, what he did 
in Aſia, the beſt anſwer that would have been made 
to them, is, that they would not have done in Aſia 
what he did there. A certain inhabitant of Seriphus 
told Themiſtocles once, You are become famous not by 
your ſelf, but by the glory of your Country. It is true, 
anſwered Themiſtocles, I had not become famous, had 1 
been born at Seriphus, but you would not have become . 
famous, th you had been born at Athens (16). Such an ( * 
anſwer may be made to thoſe, who find no other dif- ok . page 
ference between Cæſar or Alexander, and any Prince  * 
2 may meet with in Hy, but that ſuch a Prince 
not an opportunity of conquering a great Empi 
as Cæſar or Mlexinder had. Theſe lows maſt be 
told, Without ſuch an opportunity neither Cæſar nor Ale x- 
ander had conquered an Empire ; but the Prince you 
name would not have conquered one, even with ſuch an 
opportunity. See in the Ebeng remark ſome other 
of Cæſar's watlike qualities. 
[C] Ativity, wigilance and a hind of eagerneſs . . . 
were natural in him . . and very proper to raiſe him 
to that pitch of glory to which he arrived.) Theſe 
great qualities occaſioned that great encomium, which we 
meet with in one of Tully's Orations. That encomium 
indeed is ſomewhat hyperbolical, but yet is not en- 
tirely ill-grounded, Here follows what that celebrated 
Orator ſaid to that great warrior. Salas /cepe ante ocu- 
los ponere, idque libenter crebris uſurpare ſermonibus, om- 
nes noſt rorum imperatorum, omnes exterarum gentium, 
potentiſſimorumgue populorum , omnes clariſi morum Re- 
gum res geſſas, cum tuis nec contentionum magnitudine, 
nec numero præliorum, nec varietate regionum, nec cele- 
ritate conficiendi, nec diſſimilitudine bellorum poſſe con- 
ferri ; nec vero diijunctiſimas terras citius cujuſquam 
paſſibus potuifſe peragrari, quam tuis non dicam curſibus, f 
Jed vickoriis illuftrate ſunt (17. i. e. I often conſi- (15) Cicero Ora 
der by myſelf, and even mention it with pleaſure diene pro Mar- 
% in my diſcourſes, that none of the actions of our © 
«© Generals, nor thoſe of foreign countries, nor of 
* the moſt powerful nations, nor thoſe of the moſt 
famous Kings, can be compared to yours; either, 
* conſidering the great wars in which you were en- 
« gaged, the number of battles you fought, the dif- 
«* ferent countries in which you made war, the diſ- 
„patch with which you put an end to them, or the 
«« different kinds of the wars themſelves. Nor could 
any one travel over diſtant countries faſter than 
“% you have, I do not ſay, run over them, but 1en- 
« dered them famous by your victories. Never did 
any warrior underſtand better than Czfar, how neceſ- _ 
ſary it is for a General to be quick (18). How oſten (18) Ut celeritate 
did he owe his victories to his ſpeedy marches ? He ua res confi- 
did not give the enemy time to come to themſelves, vor: * 3 Sera = 
nor to any meaſures againſt him; he run like 7,” Spot 
lightning, prevented fame itſelf, and fell upon the G2 lib. 5. cap. 
enemy like thunder, before they knew his army had 15. Unum com- 
marched. Acie triplici inſtruta, & celeriter octo mil- — 22 * 
lium itinert coßfecto prius ad heſftium caſtra pervenit, — NN 
uam 0 2 Germani entire pofſent. Qui omni- ma ns itineribus 
s rebus ſubito perterriti, & celeritate adventus noftri, in Nerviorum 
& diſceſſu ſuorum, neque confilii habendi, neque arma He. Idem, ibid. 
capiendi, ſpatio dato, perturbantur, copiaſne. adverſun 4 
hoftem ducere, an caſtra defendere, an fuga ſalutem pe- 
tere preftaret (19). i. e. Having divided his army (19) Idem, ibid. 
* into three bodies, and march'd eight miles in a very 
<< ſhort time, he arrived at the enemy's camp, before 
the Germans could know what paſſed ; who being 
« terrified by all this, by our ſudden arrival, and by 
« the retreat of ſome of their party, and having no 
time either to ſummon the Council, or to take up 
arms, they did not know, whether they had better 
march out againſt the enemy, or defend themſelves 
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the civil wars of Rome, did not fill him with joy to ſuch a degree, as to make him for- 


get that Pompey, the head of the ite 
not be ſo ſoon an end of the war, 


rty, was ſtill alive, and that there would 


gave his enemy time to gather his diſperſed forces 


together again: his firſt care therefore was to purſue his flying enemy, which was the 
cauſe of Pompey's tragical death; for in all probability they would not have killed him, if 
they had not been certain that Cæſar puriued him. When we take a general view of the 


& in their camp, or fly to ſave their lives.” No. 

thing could ſtop Cæſar's march; the mountains, covered 

with ſnow deceived thoſe, who thought they would be 

a ſafe bulwark againſt his approaches. Ey Mons Ge- 

(a) In Crevius's Bethe (a Ar werner ab Helviis diſcludit, durifſimo tem- 
edition of Cæ- pore anni altiſima nive iter impediebat ; tamen diſcuſſa 
far's Commenta- wie ſex in altitudinem pedum, atque ita viis patefac- 
abe, en th fummo militum labore ad fines rvernorum perventt ; 
3 13 je oppreſſis inopinantibus, quod /e fic Gebenna ut mu- 
tains of the Se- 79 munitos exifiimabant, ac ne fingulari gow! unpuam 
wennes. CIT. homini eo tempore anni ſemitæ patuerant Ac. ( 20). i. e. 
ReM- _ „ Tho" Mount Gebenna, which ſeparates the Arverni 
(20) bar 1 % (8) from the Helvii (y), and was covered with ſnow 
(8) b Avetn; very deep, it being in the midſt of winter, ſtopt his 
lived in that part“ journey, yet he had the ſnow ſwept on both ſides, 
of France now «© tho? it was fix foot high, and having thus made a 
called Arvergne- « way with the utmoſt difficulty, he arrived upon the 
60 The Helv; “ borders of the Arverni, and falling unawares upon 
3nhabitcd the them, he routed them entirely ; for they thought 
country, were © themſelves ſecure behind Mount Gebenna, over which 
the Albigenſes 4 even a ſingle man could m_— in that ſeaſon.” 
qty oh ak Being thus arrived upon the borders of Auvergne, he 
per- Languedoc. continued there but two days, and went with e ſame 
Cx1T. Rx ſpeed to another place, in order to prevent the deſigns of 
Vercingetorix from taking effect. His confiitutis rebus, 

omnibus ſuis inopinantibus, quam maximis poteſt itineribus 

Viennam pervenit, ibi naftus recentem Equitatum, quem 

multis ante diebus ei premiſerat, neque diurno, neque noc- 

turno itinere intermiſſo, per fines Hedugrum, in Lingones 

contendit, ubi duæ Legiones hyemabant; ut fi quid etiam 

de ſua ſalute ab Heduis iniretur confilii, celeritate præ- 

curreret. Ed cum perweniſſet, ad reliquas Legionts mittit, 

priuſque in unum locum omnes cogit, quam de ejus adventu 

(21) Idem, cap. Arwernis nunciari poſſet (21). i. e. Having given 
9- * theſe orders, he greatly ſurprized his army, by go- 
(4) In Dauphin, ing with the utmoſt f. to Vienne (, where 
* meeting a freſh body of horſe, which ſeveral days 

«© before be had ſent there, he continued his march 

(e) Their copital ““ thro? the borders of the country of Hedui * reſting 
city was Anguflo- ee neither day nor night, and came into the country 
danum, now cal- «© of the Lingones (C], where two legions were left in 
EY — «« winter quarters, that in caſe the Hedui had any 
— «« deſign againſt his life, he might prevent them by his 
(£) Their capital “ ſpeedy marches. Being arrived there, he ſent for 
city was Ande- is the other legions, and had them all aſſembled in 
pau He before the Arverni could hear, of his ar- 
— rival.“ Plutarch relates a very ſurprizing circum- 
ſtance of Vercingetorix's defeat ; the city of Alexia be · 

ing beſieged by Cæſar, the inhabitants expected with 

the utmoſt impatience that Vercingetorix at the head 

of three hundred thouſand men would come to raiſe the 

ſiege ; they did not know that Cæſar was in full march 

to engage that great army; nor did he hear any thing of 

it, but when from their walls they perceived him re- 

turning to the ſiege in triumph; and it was their loud 

cries and heavy complaints which firſt acquainted the 

ſoldiers, who were to guard the intrenchments, 

(22) Plutarch, With Cæſar's victory (22). This laſt circumſtance is ſtill 
in Ceſar. pag more ſurprizing as Plutarch obſerves. He is alſo 
721, in the right, when he ſays, that Vercingetorix's (v 
() Ped great Army vaniſhed away like a dream and a ſhadow 
wi Oe (23). This expreſſes extremely well the diſpatch, with 
Grit is Vercingz» Which Cæſar performed the greateſt undertakings : he 
tor ix. marched if there was occaſion, a hundred miles a day; 
(23) Ort i- he ſwam over rivers, or croſſed them upon leather bud- 
2 F gets, and thus arrived before the enemy was acquainted 
n der with his march. Longiſimas vias incredibili celeritate 
naue u duni confecit expeditus, meritoria Rheda centena paſſuum millia 
9 in finguler dies: fi flumina morarentur, nando trajiciens, 
wel innixus inflatis utribus, ut perſepe nuncios de ſe præ- 

him to the light- 


cc 


(24) Suetonius in wenire (24). 
Ceſar, cap. 57. 
(25) Florus, lib, nacem) Cz/ar aggreſſus, ſays he (25), uno, & ut fic 
4. cap. 2. n. 6% · dixerim, non toto prælio obtrivit, MORE FULMINIS, guod 
uno eademgue momento venit, percuſſit, abſceſſit. Nec wa- 
na de ſe prædicatio eſt Cæſaris, ante vitlum hoſtem eſſe 

quam wviſum. i. e. Cæſar having attacked him 


If I have compar 


ning, it is after the example of Florus: Hunc (Phar- 


5 (Pharnaces) ſlew him in one, and if I may fay fo, 
even not compleat battle; and Lixz LicyTNING, 
in one and the ſame moment he came, routed, and 
% retired, So that what Cæſar ſaid of himſelf was 
% not ill grounded, viz. that the enemy was vanquiſhed 
«© before he was ſeen.” Suetonius ſpeaks thus of the 
quickneſs with which Pharnaces was defeated. Pontico 
triumpho inter pompes fercula trium werborum pretulit ti- 
tulum, VENI, Vipi, Viei, non ada bell fieni 
tem ficut ceteri, ſed celeriter confe4i notam (26). i. e. (26) Sueton. in 
« Tn his triumph over Pontus, there were carried a- Cſare, cap. 37+ 
«« mongſt the triumphal ornaments a bill in which 
« theſe words were written, I cams, I saw, I VAX 
«« QU15HED 3, Which did not expreſs the actions per- 
« formed in that war. (the Pontic) but that it was fi- 
„ niſhed with the utmoſt expedition.” According to 
Plutareh, Czfar, wrote theſe three words, weni, vidi, 
vici, to a; friend, to let him know in how ſhort a 
time that war was finiſhed (27). Cicero, even when (27) Plutarch. ## 
he ſpoke'of Czſar like an enemy, yet conſidered him Clare, pag. 73, 
as a man of rodigious diſpatch and vigilance, /ed 1 
I ”" 5 ili Nay ng ay x & diligentia 
et (28). Let me beg leave to tranſcribe in this place (28) c;c. m5; 
the fine encomium he paſſed upon him in his 7 Od ie th, 
againſt Piſo. He ſays that Cæſar's great actions will 8. 
for the ſuture render uſeleſs and ſuperfluous thoſe bul- 
warks, with which nature had ſurrounded Italy. 1 
wiſh he had rather ſaid this of Cæſar's courage and diſ- 
po : Dicam ex animo, Patres cunſcripti, quod ſentio, 

quod wobis audientibus ſæpè jam dixi, fi mibi nun- 
quam amicus C. Ceſar fuiſſet, ſemper iratus, fi aſper- 
naretur amicitiam meam, ſeſegue mihi implacabilem in- 
expiabilemgue præberel, tamen ei, cum tantas res gefſiſ- 
ſet, gereretque quotidie, non amicus efſe non poſſem : cu- 
Jus ego imperio non Alpium vallum contra adſcenſum, 
tranſgreffionemgue Gallorum, non Rheni foſſam gurgitibus 
illis redundantem, Germanorum immanifſimis gentibus 
objicio & oppono ; perfecit ille, ut, fi montes reſediſſent, 
amnes exaruſſent, non nature prefidio, ſed victoria ſua, 
* geſtis Laliam munitam baberemus (29). 1. e. (29) Cicero, in 
« 1] ſhall fay freely what I think, Conſcript Fathers, Pen. fol. 225, 
* and what I have often ſaid before you; tho Cæſar C- 
had never been my friend, tho he had always been 
** exaſperated againſt me, tho' he had deſpiſed my 
«+ friendſhip, and ſhewed himſelf my implacable ene- 
my, yet could I not forbear being his friend, for 
« the great actions he has done, and ſtill does every 
day. Under his government I think we have no 
„ occaſion for the Alps as a bulwark againſt the inva- 
« ſion of the Gauls; nor for the Rhine with all its 
« falls to prevent the incurſions of the fierce Ger- 
mans. Though the mountains ſhould fink to a le- 
«« vel, and the rivers ſhould be dried up, Cæſar's vic- 
7 2 and great actions are alone ſufficient to guard 
«c ta ww 

That activity of Cæſar was not a fire which 
ſoon exhauſted his ſtrength ; it was attended with a 
conſtant application. He reckoned for nothing what 
he had done, as long as there remained any thing 
to be done; he would not leave unfiniſhed 4 wars 
which he undertook, thinking it would be giving for- 
tune an opportunity of deſtroy ing what he chus 
leave incomplete. This is nobly expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing lines. 


At nunquam patiens pacis, longeque quietis 
Armorum, nequid fatis mutare liceret, 
Aſſequitur, generique premit veſtigia Ceſar. 
| Sufficerent aliis primo tot mania curſu 
Rapta, tot oppreſſæ dejeftis heſftibus Arces, 
25 caput mundi, bellorum maxima merces, 
oma capi facilis ; ſed Caſar in omnia præceps, 


Nil adtum credens, dum quid ſupereſſet agendum (30). (40) Lucan: 
That is, Pharſ. lib. 2. 
«« But Cæſar never patient long in peace, ver; 650, 


Nor truſting in his fortune's preſent face, 


« Cloſely 
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= maſſe pio. Lucan» 
" 


we reflect u 


is, that to be revenged of his 


many wars which he gloriouſly finiſhed, it is impoſſible not to admire him; Var” wich 
b pon the prodigious number of men, whoſe | 
occaſioned, it is difficult not to abhor him [DI. The 


poverty, ſlavery, or death he 
greateſt ' crime there is in all this, 


vate enemies, which nothing but his too ambitious con- 


duct raiſed him, he oppreſſed his own country with thoſe very arms, with which his ſupe- 


riors had intruſted him in order to fubdue the enemies of his cour 
that a man, who was endowed with ſo many excellent no 
of ſuch an enormous attempt. He was not leſs qualified for 


« Cloſel purſues | his flying ſon behind, 
40 While Yet his fate continued to be kind. 
4% Such towns, ſuch fortreſſes, ſuch hoſtile force, 
, «+ Swept in the torrent of one rapid courſe ; 
« Such trains of long ſucceſs attending ſtill, 
« And Rome herſelf abandon'd to his will; 
« Rome the n noble prize, . 
« To every wiſh, but far's, might ſuffice. 
« Put he with Empie fred and val e, 
% To all, and not s than all, aſpires; 
« He reckons;not the Gaſt, while ought remain'd 
« Great to be done, Funn 


He thought chat the enemy was to be cloſely preſſed 
in 8 moments, when fortune mild upon 


- 
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* 


Dun fortuna calet, dum tonificit omnia terror (31). 


(31) Idem, lib. 
N i n "fe 
While his glowing fortune yet was warm, 
« And ſeatt ring terror {pread the wild _ 
i ARE WR. 


* 


Hence it happe ned that he never gained a battle, but 
be made himſelf maſter of the enemy's camp 3 Nut 
lum unguam hoſtem fudit, quin caſtris quoque exueret 3 


(32) Suetonius, ita aullum ſpatium perterritis dabat (32), never vin 
in Ceſare, cap» the enemy time to recover from their fright. He d 
= | 


not imitate Pompey, who to ſpare the blood of his 


= (34) Dolet mus, ſoldiers, loſt the opportunity of fniſhing the war (33). 
Leber pee delebit ; Nothing could ſtop him. 


"A Quod celerum 


An enemy half ſubdued did 


not leſs raiſe his courage, than one who ſtill could 


r fight with all his forces. The reader will ſee his cha- 


ſumma tuorum, 


Cum genero pug- racer in the following verſes. \ 


lib, 6. ver. 303 .” . Sed non in Ceſare tantum _ 

Nomen erat, nec fama ducis 3 ſed neſcia virtus 
Stare loco, foluſque pudor non vincere bello. 

Acer & indomitus; qud ſpes, quoque ira wocaſſet, 
Ferre manum,  nungquam temerando parcere ferrs. 
Siucceſſus urgere ſuos : inflare fuwori 

Numinis: tmpellens quicquid fibi ſumma petenti 
(34) Idem, lib. Obſtaret: gauden/que * feciſſe ruina (34). 
| t 


1. ver. 143 18, 

But Cæſar's greatneſs, and his ſtrength, was more 
Than paſt renown, and antiquated pow'r; 
« 'Twas not the fame of what he once had been, 
« Or tales in old Records and Annals ſeen. 

„But *cwas a valour, reſtleſs, unconfin'd, 
«© Which no ſucceſs could fate, nor limits bind ; 
% "Twas ſhame, a ſoldier's ſhame; untaught to yield, 
That bluſh'd for nothing but an ill-fought field. 
Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to ſtay, 
% Where vengeance or ambition led the way; 
«« Still prodigal of war whene'er withſtood, 
Nor ſpar d to ſtain the guilty ſword with blood; 
“ Urging advantage he improv'd. all odds, 

„ And made the molt of fortune and the Gods; 
„ Pleas'd to overturn whate'er withheld his prize, 
And ſaw the ruin with rejoicing eyes. Rows. 


[D] When «ve refle upon the prodigious number of 
men, whoſe . . . death he occaſioned, it is difficult not to 
abher him.] He fought-in Gaul againſt twee millions 
of men, of whom one million only eſcaped : for he 
killed a million of them, and took a million of 4 
ſoners, according to Plutarch's account (35). e 
meet with the ſame account in Appian, mk regard 
to the number of the flain and of the priſoners, but 
not with regard to the number of the enemies; for 
ur millions, according to him (36) ; he 
adds, that Cæſar took above eight hundred towns in 
Gaul. Plutarch ſays the ſame. But Ceſar, in the 
Oration, which Julian the Apoſtate makes him deliver 


(3 5 Plutarch. 
in Ceſare, pag, 
714, 715. 
(36) Al pian. ia they were 
Celticis. ; 


We cannot but regret, 
lities, ſhould have been guilty 
intrigues than for the field [ZE], 


(37), mentions but three hundred towns taken, and 4220 Julian. ## 
two millions of men vanquiſhed. Velleius Paterculus, CZſerib. Se 
who deſigned to extol rather than to leſſen this Cons Penheim'e edit, 
_ glory, reckons however but four hundred thou- R 
and men killed (38). It is true that in the foregoing (38) Per ber, 
chapter he had ſaid, that the ſlain, and the — inſequent iaque 
were innumerable. Cum deinde immanes res Sie mul. fein, 
tis valuminibus explicandas C. Cæſar in Gallia ageret, Er 
nec contentus plurimis ac fuliciſſimis victoriis, innumera- lia be um a C. 
bilibuſque 2 & captis heſtium millibus (30). That is, Cgſare caſa ſunt, 
«© Whilſt Cæſar performed in Gaul Leh wonderſul * 1 
** Actions, that they could hardly be recorded in a Ib. 2. cp. 47. 
«« great many volumes, he being not ſatisfied with the Liphus de 
tte many 1 4 victories he had gained, nor with eingenta in- 
« the * e —..— of men ſlain or taken — . 
«- priſoners.” Pliny goes beyond any another writer 3 for $592 d:. 
he makes the number of the ſlain to be one million Pi- . 3 
one hu ninety two thouſand; but then he takes into 25. pretends that 
the account all Cæſar's wars, except the civil war. Let us Paterculus; ſpoke 
tranſcribe his own words, we find in them, that Cz- day thouſand 
far fought fiſty battles. Signis collatis quinquage/ies di- — 1 
micavit ſolus M. Marcellum tranſgreſſus, qui undequa- a C. Ceſare caſa 
drageſies dimicaverat. Nam preter civiles viftorias un- oe | 
decies centena & XCIT M. hominum occiſa præliit ab (39) Patere. libs 
eo non equidem in gloria poſuerim, tantam etiam caatiam eee 
humani generis injuriam, quod ita «fe confeſſus eft ipſe, 
bellorum civilium ftragem non prodends (40). Salmaſius (40) Plin, Kb. 7. 
pretends that theſe words are unintelligible, and that cap. 25. 
they muſt be thus corrected, — etiam coacta, in hu- 
mani generis injuria (41); Pliny's meaning accordi 1) Salmaſ. in 
to him is this; I am ſo far from thinking 5 is ITS Kinn, Page 49. 
for Ceſar, to have ſlain ſuch a vaſt number of men, 
that I rather believe, it would have been a great preju- 
dice to mankind, if ſuch. a number of per ſons had been 
re together from ſeveral parts of the world. F. 

did not think proper to mention this piece of 
criticiſm ; he only obſerved that there is no difficulty in 
the paſſage before us. Pliny, /ays be, means, that 
«© he did not think, that a ſlaughter fo prejudicial to 
* mankind added any thing to the glory of Cæſar, 
„ tho' it might ſeem perhaps, that the injuries Cæſar 
«« received, obliged him to deſtroy ſuch a multitude 
« of men (42).” It is plain that the Jeſuit's explica- (42) 2verir 
tion is infinitely better than that of Salmaſius. Yet I S, pag. 
cannnot believe, that Pliny intended to hint the ex- 2, C e, 
cuſe, which Father Hardouin mentions in behalf of — * ur, 
Cæſar. For Cæſar could not make uſe of that excuſe in re planiſſima. 
but with regard to his war with Pompey, and to the A Plinſus mi- 
other wars, which were the conſequence of this. 5 
Pliny ſays expreſly, that the million and hundred ninet7/ 7 ee 


occi/a tot omi num 


two thouſand men, which Czfar killed in his battles, „ia, ah rantam 

were different from thoſe he flew in the civil wars: it man generis 

is not probable therefore, that Pliny hinted at what F. dem: licer ad 

ae page _— ſhould rather think, that Pliny's 2 _ 
nſe is this. 


bter of one million one hundred fortaſſis alima in. 
ninety two thouſand men is fo conſiderable a loſs for man- pg . — 
kind, that I could not think it glorious, even the it were duinus, in Plim- 


done out of neceſſity, as it is in de wars. And = lib. 7. cap. 


ſince Cæ ſar ſupprefſed the — 0 occafioned by the civil . 


cuars, he muſt have acknowledged the truth 9 * 
tion. This thought is very much to 9 

Pliny, and I could name ſeveral great Warriors who (43) See in the 
upon their death-bed dreaded the judgment of God, article of the 
when they conſidered how much blood had been ſpilt Pake ot 8 
in the religious wars, which they thought very juſt, | ape Oe. 1 
and of which they had the direction (43). The ne- Prince of Orange. 
cellity under which Princes are of doing certain actions V. B. Mr. Bay/e 
muſt make us think them unhappy rather than loaded #45 ver g en b 
with honour. article of the Duke 


[E] He was not le hified for intrigues than A 
the field, ] No man rn on 2 ks a _ (44) Appin Fm. 
uſe of hypocriſy and flattery (44) than Cæſar. He p. m. 227. 
knew ſo well how to make an intereſt for the Office of 45) Q Lutatius 
Pontifex Maximus, that he carried itagainſt two very il- £2235, 3nd F. 


luſtrious competitors (45), who were much older than he, JONES — 
1 | and 


But nime ſe in laude © 
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fare, cap. 55. 


Br uus; Vent his diſputing the firſt rank amongſt the moſt famous Orators (a). Two of his works 


(a) Plutarch. i" nor had he leſs wit than courage FJ. He was very learned, and fo eloquent, that nothing 
Selen. n de, but the eager deſire he had of being the firſt in the government of the State, could pre- 


© them in Sue. ATE ſtill extant [G]; the reſt, which were pretty numerous, are loſt (O). If he was an 
ton. in Ceſare, Epicurean, it was only in practice, for tho* he indulged himſelf in ſenſual pleaſures (c), yet (. Sg Sueton. 


ES. performed ſeveral religious acts, and it would be wronging of him to conſider him 


and more commendable for the good they had done 
their country. His high yu and natural pride be- 
came ſo pliable, that he could ſtoop to the molt unwor- 
thy flatteries towards thoſe, who were c_— 2 
46) Dio, Hb. 37. ing him (46), and the better to compaſs his defigns, 
wa 2 | ho badkought himſelf of a very good expedient, which 
was to borrow large ſums of money, in order to buy 
the people's votes. By which means he won the poor 
as well as the rich; the former, becauſe they thought 
chemſelves under an obligation to ſupport the intereſt 
of one, who had given them ſo much money; and 
| the latter becauſe they feared, that they ſhould never 
{47) Appian. lib. be paid, if Cæſar's deſigns happen'd to miſcarry (47). 
2. Bell, Civil. And indeed he would have been obliged to leave the 
a Peg city, and to break, had he not been choſen Pontifex 
Maximus ; wherefore he told his mother, when he went 
" to the place of election, Ton Hall ſee me to day either 
148) Plutarch. Pyyrifex Maximus or baniſhed (48). Can there be a more 
"y >= An A cunning device than that, which he made uſe of, in order 
3 th kus ia that his abſence might not be prejudicial to him? He 
Clas Life, chained down, if I may fay fo, thoſe who were choſen 
cap, 13. Pontif- to fill up the employments in the State; for by his in- 
catum maximum trigues and by his credit, he found means to have all 
Leeni. them excluded, who would not promiſe to ſupport him 
vitions, in qud re- in his abſence. So that the only means to obtain any 
putans magnitu- poſt by his recommendation, was to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
- dinem æris alieni and to promiſe him, in a manner, a blind ſubmiſſion. 
cum mane Nor was he always contented with a verbal promiſe; 
n. — ſor he required from ſome an oath, and a promiſe in 
Matrioſeulanti writing. Was it difficult to foretel, that a Common- 
fertur, Domum ſe wealth, in which ſuch diforders reigned, could not ſub- 
% Pontificemnen ſiſt long? Ad ſecuritatem ergo poſteri temporis in magno 
W negotio habuit, obligare ſemper annuos magiſtratus, & e 
petitoribus non alios adjuvare, aut ad honorem pati per- 
venire, quam qui fibi recepiſſent propugnaturos abſenti- 
am ſuam, cujus pacti non dubitavit a quibuſdam jusju- 
(49) Sueton- in randum atque etiam ſyngrapham exigere(49). Sylla had 
Ceſare, cap. 23. 4 good foreſight, when yielding to the repeated ſolli- 
citations of ſeveral perſons of quality, he repreſented 
to them, that they would one time or other repent, 
for having prevailed with him not to diſpatch that 
voung man, who concealed in his breaſt a great many 
Marius's. Satis conftat Syllam cum deprecantibus amicis & 
ornatiſſimis viris aliquamdiu denegaſſet, atque illi perti- 
naciter contenderent, expugnatumque tandem proclamaſſe, 
( froe divinitus, five aliqua conjeftura) wincerent, ac 
fibi haberent ; dummodo ſcirent eum, quem incolu- 
mem tanto opere cuperent, quandoque optimatium parti- 
bus, quas ſecum fimul defendiſſent, exilio ſuturum ; nam 
(30) Idem, ibid. Cæ ſari mullos Marios ineſſe (50). 

cep· Is [F] Nor had he leſs wit than courage. ] I ſhall quote 
Pliny's words to repreſent the vaſt extent and activity 
of that great genius. Animi vigore præſtantiſſimum ar- 
bitror genitum Cæſarem Dictatorem. Nec wirtutem con- 
ftantiamque nunc commemoro, nec ſublimitatem omnium 
capacem, que clo continentur ; ſed proprium vigorem ce- 
leritatemque quodam igne volucrem. Scribere aut legere, 
fimul dictare & audire ſolitum accepimus. Epiſtolas 
verò tantarum rerum quaternas pariter librariis didta- 
(51) Plinius, lib. re, aut fi nibil aliud ageret, ſeptenas (51). That is, 
9. Cap 25. In my opinion Cæſar the Dictator had a very great 
«« ſtrength of mind: I do not ſpeak now of his cou- 
rage and conſtancy, nor of his exalted genius, which 
«© could comprehend all heavenly things; but of his 
extended and {prightly genius quick like fire. He 
„% was uſed, as we have been told, to write or read, 
* and at the ſame time to dictate to others or hear 
them read ; he alſo could dictate four different Let- 
< ters at once upon the moſt im t affairs, or even 
«« ſeven, if he was not — buſy.” With regard 

(52) Sveton. in to his courage and intrepidity ſee Suetonius (5 2). 


Ceſare, cap. 60, [G] Tavo of his works are flill extant.) Namely 

ſeven Books of the War in Gaul, and three Books of 

the civil War. They are properly only Memoirs; but 

they are written in a very clear ſtyle, and with all 

thoſe unaffected beauties, with which a man, of Cæſar's 

happy genius, could adorn a work of this kind; which 
2 } 


& ſeg. See alſo 
Vi Max. lib. 3 
cap. 2. num. 19 


in Cæſare, ca 
as 49, & ſex. 
an 


— 


he compoſed in haſte (53)» and without much care. (53) Cæteri guam 
We might eaſily take for a flattering elogium, what 2 argue emen- 
Hirtius ſays of it, if we did not meet ſuch an elogi- 83 
um in a work, in which Cicero did not defign to 7elrirer cos ce 
write a panegyric upon Cæſar, as he has done in ſome fecerie ſeimus. 
of his Orations (54). Conftat inter omnet nibil tam Hirtius, Pref. in 
operoſt ab aliir ofſe perfefum, quod non borum elegantia 3 


a . 1. - „ , Gallico. 
Commentariorum Juperetur ; qui t editi me ſcientia 130 In thoſe 


tantarum rerum geſlarum ſcriptoribus defit, adeoque pro- pro Marcello, 
bantur omnium judicio, ut prærepin non prebita facul- pro Ligario, 
tas ſcriptoribus wideatur. i. e. It is confeſſed that i Pyro 
„ the elegancy of theſe Commentaries is far beyond -. 
all that others have written with the utmoſt care and 

labour ; they have been publiſhed, that other wri- 

ters may not be ignorant of {© many glorious ac- 

tions; but they are ſo generally eſteemed, that they 

«« ſeem calculated rather to deter other writers from 

** {pending their labours upon the ſame ſubject, than 

to afford them matter for their Jucubrations.” Theſe 

are Hirtius's words (55). | Thoſe of Cicero are as fol- 


56) In Pref. 
low. Commentarios quoſdam ſcripfit rerum ſuarum, FUR * ak 


mi enim funt, rei, & wend/ti, Gall 

omni ornatu orationis tanguam wefte detrafia ; fed dum 

voluit alios habere parata, unde fumerent, qui vellent 

ſeribere hiſtoriam, ineptis gratum fortaſſe fecit, qui vo- 

lunt illa calamiſtris inurere 3 ſanos quidem homines & 

fſeribendo deterruit : nihil enim eft in * pura & 

illuftri brevitate dulciu (56). 1. e. He wrote ſome (56) Cicero in 
« Commentaries of his own actions, which are very Bruto, cap. 74+ 
valuable; for they are plain, faithful, and elegant; 

*< free from all the borrowed ornaments of eloquence ; 

«© but whilſt he would afford materials to thoſe, wha 

intended to write hiſtory, he has perhaps done a 

% kindneſs to ſuch impertinent authors, as would af. 

«« fet to write in a bombaſtic ſtyle; but at the ſame 

time he has deterred men of ſenſe from writing ; 

« for there is nothing more agreeable than a clear, no- 

„ ble, and conciſe ſtyle.” The opinion of Cicero and 

Hirtius concerning Cæſar's Commentaries, has not 

been generally received; for we learn from Suetonius, 

that Aſinius Pollio found too great a careleſneſs, and 

ſeveral untruths in theſe Commentaries, either becauſe 

Czfar believed the falſe accounts that were given him, 

or becauſe ſelſ-· love or want of memory made him re- 

late ſeveral falſhoods with regard to thoſe actions, 

which he had performed himſelf. Pollio added, 

that he thought, Cæſar intended to correct his Com- 

mentaries. Pollio Aſinius parum diligenter parumgue in- 

tegra veritate, . 58 putat ; — E ſar plerague & 

que per alios erant geſta temere crediderit, & que 

fe wel conſults wel etiam memoria lapſus, perperam edi- 

derit, exiſflimatque reſcripturum correcturum fuiſſe 
(57). A modern Critic (58) has found fault with (5) Suet. i 
Pollio's opinion. But the Author of the Nowvelles de 2 are, cap. 56. 
la Republique des Lettres declared himſelf againſt that 2 ) Morhofius, 
Critic. If would be difficult, ſays he (59), to convince ©. Patavinitate 
Hfinius Pollio of having falſly aſſerted that Cæ ſars Com- 3 * 
mentaries contained ſeveral untruths : for why ſhould aue ( 59) June 163 55 
not believe, that a contemporary Author, and who every pit — , 
"vay was of Caeſar's own profeſſion, being a Captain, 

an Hiſtorian, and an Orator as well as be, was ac- 

quainted with a thouſand things, which ſhewed that 

Ceſar related a great many falſe fables, For the reſt 


it is certain that this Congueror's Memoirs are written 


too careleſly ; and if the Prince Condi has ever a mind 


to write an account of the wars in which he commanded, ; 
after the ſame manner, he may be ſure, that men of 

taſte will not admire his performance 3 but wwe may 

certain, that he would write much better than Ceſar. 

I am perſuaded, that few of the greateſt admirers of 


antiquity are prepoſſeſſed in its favour to ſuch a de- (60) Voſſius, de 
gree, as to maintain, that the Duke de la Rochefou. * Page | 
cault's Memoirs are not preferable toCzſar's. See Voſ- 6! * hs a 
fius (60), who ſhews, 1, that Cæſar is really the author mark [D] of 
of the Commentaries, which go under his name; 2, the-article ME- 
that they contain a great many falſhoods (61). See I EI. LUS (Lu- 
below the remark [S]. f clus.) 


and another in Lucan. 


* 
* 


f * 
Wy s . pa. . 
| | * 9 - 


an Epicurean in ſpeculation, with regard to Providence [HI], from à paſſage in Salluſt, 
— We muſt not believe that he was the firſt who lea 


ped from his 


ſhip upon the ſhore of Britain; he is repreſented as faying that in an Oration (4), but he (4, Julianue, #4 


ſays quite the contrary in his writings. He 


TH] It ui be, xuronging him to confeder him as an 

picurean in ſpeculation, with regard to Providence. ] 

This is liable to three objections. The Iſt from this 

paſſage in Salluſt : De fwna, poſſum equidem dicere 

id, quod rel habet, in Iuftu"atque miſeriis mortem ærum- 

narum requiem, non cruciatum eſe, eam cuntta mortalium 

mala difſoluere, ultra neque cure neque gaudio locum 

2) Saluft. De efſe (62). Cæſar ſpoke thoſe words in the Senate, 
Get Catilin. when he delivered his opinion concerning the puniſh- 
Cape. 51. ment, which Catiline's accomplices were to ſuffer. He 
declared plainly, and without the leaſt exception, that 

death puts an end to all our happineſs and our milery ; 

which is a flat denial of the immortality of the ſoul : 

We may juſtly wonder that a Senator durſt venture to 

ſpeak thus before that auguſt aſſembly ; Cato did not 

fail to make ſome refleftions upon this doctrine of Cæ- 

ſar; but he did it indirectly, and with a great deal of 

moderation. Bene, & compoſite C. Cæ ſar paulo ante in hoc 

ordine de vita & morte diſſeruit, credo falſa, exiſtimans, 

que de inferis memorantur, diverſo itinere malos a bonis 

(64) laem, Wie. loca tetra, inculta, fæda, atque formidolgſa habere (63). 
cap. 52. i. e. © Cæſar ſpoke very well and elegantly in this 
« afſembly, concerning life and death; thinking, I 

4e believe, that what is faid concerning hell, is falſe ; 

* namely that good men go to a place different from 

« that, which is deſigned for the wicked, and which 

4e is a horrid and frightful habitation.” The IId objec- 

tion is grounded on a paſſage in Lucan ; The Poet re- 

(% Now Mar- lates, that Cæſar, having beſieged Maſlilia (a) com- 
ſeille. manded his ſoldiers to cut down a wood, which was 
conſecrated to a certain Divinity, whom the inhabitants 

(64) Non vu/ga- dreaded ſo much the more, as they knew it leſs (64). 


tir ſacrata fguris The ſoldiers durſt riot obey ; each feared that the ax 


Numina fic metu- would rebound againſt himſelf; at laſt Cæſar himſelf 

de ee ter- was forced to begin the work, and to encourage them 

4 een, mn not only by giving the firſt ſtroke to theſe conſecrated 

%% Deos, Lucan, trees, but alſo by declaring, that he took upon his 

Pharſ. lib. 3. own head the whole crime and impiety, they would 

ver. 415. be guilty of by that action. At laſt they obeyed him; 
not ſo much becauſe they feared no more, as becauſe 
after all they choſe rather to expoſe themſelves to the 
wrath of heaven than to Cæſar's. 


Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verenda 

Maß eſtate loci, fi robora ſacra ferirent, 

In ſua credebant redituras membra ſecures. 

Implicitas magno Cæſar terrore cohortes 

Ut widit, primus raptam vibrare bipennem 

Auſus, & atriam ferro proſcindere Quercum, 

Effatur merſo wiolata in robora ferro : 

Jam ne quis veſtrum dubitet /ubwvertere filvam, 

Credite me fecifſe nefas* Tum paruit omnis 

Inperiis non ſublato ſecura pawvore, 

Turba, ſed expinſa Superorum & Cæſaris Ira (65). 

That is, 

* But lo! the bolder hands, that ſhould have ſtruck, 

With ſome unuſual horror trembling ſhook; 

With filent dread and rev'rence they ſurvey'd 

The gloom majeſtic of the ſacred ſhade : 

None dares with impious ſteel the bark to rend, 

«« Leſt on himſelf the deltin'd ſtroke deſcend. 

Cæſar perceiv'd the ſpreading fear to grow, 

Then eager, caught an ax, and aim'd a blow. 

Deep ſunk within a violated oak 

The wounding edge, and thus the warrior ſpoke. 

Now let no doubting hand the taſk decline, 

Cut you the wood, and let the guilt be mine. 

The trembling bands unwillingly obey'd, 

Two various ills were in the ballance laid, 

« And Cæſar's wrath againſt the Gods was 
„ weigh'd. Rows. 


ver. 429+ 


If all that I want from Lucan's narration did not 
conclude here, I would add that he obſerves, that the 
habitants of Marſeilles, far from lamenting the loſs of 
their ſacred wood, rejoiced extremely at it, imagining 
that ſo great a ſacrilege ſhould not be long unpuniſhed. 

But, adds Lucan, they found that 


Vor. IV. 


might probably have enjoyed the ſovereign 9 pm. 
| power, 


—* Too oft ſarceſs to guilt is ven, 
And wretches only ſtand the mark of heaven (66). (66) Auris ſed 
Rowe. clauſa Juventus 
,- --* Exultot : quis e- 


This is too profane a manner of ſpeaking jt is be! 
charging Providence with a. fault, with which the L Deo ? Ser- 
earthly judges are charged when we ſay, that the gal- vf mltos fortuna 
lows is made only for the unfortunate. The IIId . "ey 
objection is grounded on a paſſage in Suetonius, 5 af” ihe3 -—" 
ſays that Religion, that is the bad omens from the pine. Ibid. vers 
victims, or ſuch other heavenly warnings, never de- 446. 
terred Cæſar from beginning or continuing his under- 
takings. Ne religione quidem ulla a quoquam incepto 
abſterritus unquam vel retardatus eft. Cum . mmolanti 
aufugiſſet hoſtia, prefectionem adver ſus Scipionem & Ju- | 
bam non diſtulit (67). e gave a good proof of this the (67) Suetin. in 
day he was killed, 2 he went to the Senate, tho the vie- C Hure, cap. 59+ 
tims, which he offered, portended nothing but evil (68): (68) Dein pluri- 
Here then we have three objections againſt what I aſ- bus beſtiis c 
ſert in the text of this Remark, I ſhall endeavour to © #tare von 
anſwer them. h Clam pre 

I fay with regard to the firſt objection, that it is Religion. Ibids 
of no force, becauſe it proves too much. If the paſ- cap. 8 f. 
ſage in Salluſt is a good argument that Cæſar did 
not believe the Providence of the Gods, we muſt alſo 
ſay, that Cicero did not believe it, ſince he aſſerted 
as clearly as Cæſar and in a full Senate, that death 
puts an end to all our miſeries, and ſince he mentions 


„ brave men often had under ſuch afflictions) he would 4 2 
«© himſelf have put an end to his liſe; ſince an ene- in his Orat. pro 
„my intended what he himſelf ſhould have wiſhed C. Rabirio. 
for. And now, what evil has death brought upon 

him? Unleſs by giving credit to nonſenfical fables, 

« we ſhould believe that he ſuſters now in hell the 

« puniſhment of the wicked, and that he met with 

more enemies there, than he left here, and that being 

« delivered of what he ſuffered from his mother-in-law, 

© from his wives, from his brother, and from his chil- 

« dren, he only exchanged thoſe miſeries for the tor- 

« ments Which fill the place deſigned for profligate 

« men? But if all this be falſe, as it is by all be- 

„ lieved to be, what elſe has he been deprived. of 

« by death, but the ſenſe of evil?” It would be very 

wrong to infer from this paſſage that Cicero believed 

neither another liſe, nor the Providence of the Gods, 

fince the contrary appears evidently irom his writings. 

Beſides, all men do not agree, that there is a neceſ- 


ſary connection between the immortality of the foul, 


and the Providence of God ; the Sadduces denied the 
former of thoſe doQtrines, and admitted the latter. I 
make much the ſame anſwer to the ſecond objection. 
Sylla was as far as any man from being an Atheiſt; 
he thought that a great regard was to be paid to ſuch 
orders as God conveys to man by the means of dreams z 2 
he aſcribed his victories to the fayours of fortune, much Po 
more than to his own conduct (70) ; he put a-great (79) Plufarch, i 
faith in preſages (71) : he conſecrated part of his eſ- 3 Page 
tate to the Gods; and performed very exactly all the 7 ) Ibid. 
ceremonies preſcribed to him by the Prieſts (72). And (72) Ibid. pagy 
yet when he wanted timber and money at the ſiege of 4744 
Athens, he did not ſcruple to have the ſacred trees cut 

1 daowꝛn, 
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pomp of a Sovereign. 
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pow er, which he uſurped, for a longer time, could he have renounced the name and 
His friends, who ought to have ſupported him in ſo dangerous a 


circumſtance, ruined him, by the eagerneſs with which they would procure him the royal 
ornaments. He and they ſhould have conſidered, that a free people do eaſily ſubmit to 
| Navery, provided it be not named flavery, and that having ſuffered without concern tha 
Joſs of their real privileges, they are frightened at a title, and will revolt rather than ſuf- 
fer an unuſyal'&rnament upon the head of him, who ſubdued them. If any thing could 


that Cæſar would o 


„ nor to take all the. riches be found in the tem- 
ples, and even in that of Delphi (73), and was very 
merry with his meſſenger's ſcraples. Let us ſay there - 
fore, that Ceſar's — againſt the ſacred wood 
of "Marſeilles does not prove, that he denied a Provi- 
dence; it proves only, either that he laughed at this 
particular ſuperſtition of the inhabitants of Marſeilles, 

or that he had no rd for religious duties, when 

they obſtructed his moſt important deſigns. The 

Chriſtian Princes, who in caſe of neceſſity ſeize upon 

the eſtate of the Church, know very well that they 

do wrong, but they chooſe rather to commit that cri me, 

than to be vanquiſhed by the enemy, juſt as they chooſe 
to break through the laws of chaſtity againſt their own 

conſcience, rather than to ſubdue their paſſions: The 
third objection has no more ſtrength in it than the two 

former ; it ſhews only, that we muſt ſay of Cæſar, 

what we ſay of the Chriſtians, who have faith and not 
charity, Who believe the Goſpel and do not practiſe 
the Chriſtian duties, in a word, who have faith 
without works.  Czfar believed what his Religion 
taught of omens, but did not regulate his conduct ac- 
cording to what was portended, when his prudence 
or his paſſions adviſed him to the contrary. Thus 
Chriſtians behave themſelves with regard to their ghoſt- 
ly-fathers, who have the direction of their conſcience ; 
tp conſult them, but do not follow their advice. Bat 
as the care they take to conſult them, ſhews that they 
are perſuaded of the doctrines of Religion, ſo it muit 
be fd, that Czfar's conſulting the entrails of victims 
(74), and the other oracles depending upon augury, 
is a good argument of his faith in that reſpect. The 
day he was killed, he was in a ſuſpence whether he 
ſhould go out or not, tho? ſeveral affairs of the utmoſt 
importance were to .come before the Senate that day. 
His irreſolution was occaſioned by an ominous dream 
his wife had had ; that dream raiſed doubts in his 
mind, yet not ſo far as to niake him take a firm re- 
ſolution” to ſtay at home: he did not take that reſo- 
lution becauſe the victims which had been facrificed by 
his orders, portended no good. This determined him 
Ge 4% zal not to go to the Senate (75) ; nor would he have been 
wen xare3;- there, had not one of the conſpirators known how 
garric ei, jarrus to take him by his blind-fide; he told him amongſt 
ee, wi. ther things, hat «vill your enemies ſay, wwhen they 
rp. 3 * Gall hear that you defer ſettling the moſt weighty af- 
«<pinz ri ovy- fairs 'of the ſlate till your wife has a lucky dream ? 


„ 


(54) Dein pluri- 
bus boſtits caſts, 
cum litare non 
Pallet. Sueton. in 
Caſare, cap. 81. 


„ren. Plutarch. EA d Speldei rig bur; UHZC, og, d por * αντνο ION, 


2 5 page aft 0s 4e d ra- iris Ber lc 6e po N 
(76) Idem, ibid. Tivels dt 2% cp 7 Pborowr wy (76). 4 If now 
C «© they are ſitting, ſome body was to tell them (from 
« you) that they may riſe, and that they will be ſum- 
“ moned to meet again, when Calpurnia ſhall have 
„ had a fine dream, what would be the diſcourſes of 
„ thoſe who envy you?” Here then we fee that Cz- 
far believed preſages: we know alſo that he wrote ſe- 
(77) Macrobius, veral Books upon the auſpices (77), and it was a pro- 
Saturn, lib. 1. digy, Which encouraged him to paſs the Rubicon. 


caps 16, Ma: Eatur, ſaid he (78), abi Deorum ofienta & inimicorum 
N N iniquitas vocat; jacta eſt alia. 1. e. Let us go where 


(78) Sueton. in © the figns of the Gods and the wickednels of our 
Ceſar. cap. 3. enemies call us; the die is caſt” We know 
(79) Plutarch. in that he offered up prayers to the Gods, before he be- 
* Page 72 8. gan the deciſive battle againſt Pompey: Typ - 
as), Florus, lib, ##%%6 S iR wave; 'Tol; Oliv TuperarreE Th p 79). 
cp 2. n. 37. 1- e. Being become cheerful, and having pray ed to 
(81) Nici 75 „ the Gods, he drew out his army in order of battle.“ 
r 2 We know that he put a great confidence in his good 
Len cg fortune, as appears by what he ſaid to his pilot; * 
&« fortune finke times? Cæ ſarem wehis. i. e. Why are you afraid? 
* you know that 6 you carry Czſar(80).” His expreſſions in Plutarch 

you carry Cz- are ſtronger (81). We know, that he thought fortune 


* facts”? 


the conſpirators to haſten the execution of their deſign, it was the fear they had 
penly take upon him the title of King; nor was their fear ill 
grounded [I]. Obſerve, that though he had always been very 


couragious, and fortune 


* 


* 


* 


e aver every thisy, ie more Piel ern N 
the affairs of war. 22 cum in Armas = tum 
in re militari fortuna poteſt (82). Fortuna, que pluri- ($2) Caf.r. de 
mum poteſt tum in reliquis rebus, tum præcipue in bello, Bell. Gall. lib, 6. 
parvis momentis magnat rerum commutationes efficit, ut 
tum accidit (83) ; 1. e. Fortune, who governs all ($3) Idem, ce 
* kind of affairs, but eſpecially the affairs of war, Be. Civ. lib. 3» 
*« employs ſomerimes very inconſiderable circumſtances, 
to procure à great alteration in publick affairs, as 
* it then happened.” There is no occaſion to obſer ve 
that nothing is more inconſiſtent with Epicurus's ſyſ- 
tem, than the doctrine of preſages and the influence 
fortune. Speak as ill of fortune as you pleaſe, ſup- ' 
poſe her blind, inconſtant, unjuſt, whimſical, you do 
nevertheleſs admit a principle different from mere | 
atoms, capable of will and conduct, and which takes | 
n of our affairs (84). | (84) See the r- 
forgot to mention a religious aftien of Cæſar, ele 1 Ol. E- 
which is remarkable. The Arverni boaſted that they : = 8 
had Cæſar's ſword ; and ſhewed it {till hung up in one [1] and [Kþ 
of their temples, in Plutarch's time. Cælar ſaw it, 
and only laughed at it ; and yet he forbad his men to 
take it again, becauſe he conſidered it as a ſacied 
thing (85), 


; . a | ($5) Plutarch. ia 
I don't mention as a ſcruple of conſcience the regard 2b. p- 720, 
he had for a certain monument. He durſt not de- E- | 
ſtroy a trophy, which Mithridates had. raiſed after the 
defeat of Triarius (86). He durſt not, I ſay, throw it (86) Dio, lib. 42« 
8 Lr a 2 conſecrated to the P m. 234 
$ ar (87) ; but he raiſed another trophy o . 
poſite to * „er he had vanquiſhed a... He — —_ x b 
contented himſelf with railing trophy againſt trophy, yet AVRELIA- 
ſo that his trophy 9 = a — > = 1x qmrnn; 
{troyed the other. Ka HA ll, 1 To Toy af oux r- 91. 
lune, @s % cis i ο.§ſ $07; Iba pore * TH 9 dN red dd 
rafa gde, & da Curoxiaos, a 19570 Twa x4) a- 
rice (88). He may indeed have been afraid of pro- (88) Dio, lib. 42. 
voking the Gods of War; but perhaps alſo he laugh- Peg: 23. | 
ed in his ſleeve at this article of Religion; let us not 
therefore lay any ſtreſs upon this argument; let us 
give any one leave to think, that without having had 
any regard from his heart for Mars, Bellona, or Mi- 
nerva, &c, he like à true Politician, forbore offending 
the vulgar. But here follows a ſact, which mult per- 
ſuade us that he was ſuperſtitious. He had a form of 
prayers, which he uſed to repeat three times as ſoon as 
he was got into his Chariot, in hopes that this would 
procure him a good journey: he did not begin to make 
uſe of chis/ kind of devotion, till he eſcaped; being 
overturned in his Chariot, Cæſarem Didtatorem poſt 
unum ancifutem vehiculi caſum, ferunt ſemper, ut primum 
1 quod pleroſque nunc facere ſcimus, carmine (89) Plia, Nb. 
ter repetito fecuritatem itinerum aucupari ſolitum (89). I 18. cap. 2. 
conclude from all this that he could not be an Epicurean (99) We muſt 
but in practice (go). 123 _ 
UI] The fear they had that Cæſar would openly take orgy th LP 
upou him the title of King . . . . was not ill graunded.] in cjus vita, caps 
Cæſar's moſt intimate friends were more eager and un- 53. where he 
ſatiable in proportion than himſelf: they laboured to run what Cow 
procure him the title of King, only becauſe they hoped ,,,;;.; C2, 
to have a greater ſhare of power under that new con- ad everteridam 
ſtitution of the Government. The firſt device they Rempublicam, 
employed was a religious pretence. In order to diſco- Serine acceſſiſſte 
ver the inclination of the people, they ſpread abroad, 7, -. 2 
that it was expreſly declared in the Sibylline Oracles, « have attempt- 
that if the Romans ſent an army commanded by a ed to over- 
King againſt the Parthians, they would certainly van- . throw the 
quiſh them, but that otherwiſe they would always prove ,, l 
invincible. After this Cæſar's friends tried whether eee L 
the people were ſufficiently prepared for a King; for « temperate 
as Cæſar was one day returning to town, they com- man” See 
plimented him with the title of King. But the peo- 2 Paterculus, 
5 | ple lib. 2, cap. 41s 


7 


£ 


pad always been favourable to him, yet he BELT, at laſt very cautious, as th 
had been afraid that the inconſtant Goddeſs ſhould take him I 
ſome petitioner, who deſerved to ar 17 5 mortification (e). — 
(f) That of ed (F) coſt him dearer than any of the former 3 he ſaw himſelf \ 1 int of Gian ee, 
A began already to think of Kling h. VE I IC ae 

hands of his enemies; however he gained the day during the Feaſt of the Bacchanalia (gs) 
which circumſtance calls to my mind four verſes, 


Mundg in Spain, Ino 5 
Munds.in Spain, Jofing it, and 


Pompey. 
(2) Plut. in 


C ſare, pag. 
4 754, Remark XI. 


Salluſt is perhaps the Author who ſucceeded beſt in drawing the Character of Cæſar 


Which he o 
was fond o 


4 
« 
1 . 
3 
C M. 8 | 


bough he (e) ae, 
for an inſatiable and trouble- Tn 
| The laſt victor y he gain- cunctant ior faftus 


imſelf, that he might not fall into the rds caſui 
oÞrnars nibilfus 

" g » ſe tantum” de- 
which the reader will find in the 2e ver- 
ria, quantum an- 

Ferre calamitas 
, pet. Suet. in 


ſed to that of Cato of Utica, He ſays amopg other things, that Cæſar Ceſare, cap. bo- 


i. e. It was on- 


igh employments, and great undertakings, and loved to command armies, . V in the larter 
that he might have opportunities of diſplaying, his ſhining qualities; but that Cato was 


« pitt of his life 
* that he began 


content to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his modeſty and his eminent virtues, chooſing rather to © 194clinefieht- 


be than to appear an honeſt man [LI, gaining thus a true reputation 


ple murmuring at this, Cæſar had policy enough to 
970 Compare reject the title (91), but he went home being extremely 
this with what i vexed, that the people had not contradicted him, when 
rclated of Crom- peo . Lene: 
well in the H refuſed the title with which, his flatterers ſaluted 
roire des Ouvra. him. Yet theſe were not diſcouraged at this; for dur- 
ges de Savans, ing the * Anthony, who was Conſul, 
8 2 PPE came to him, and would put the crown on his head; a 
27 Ladleste A. few men, hired, on purpoſe, clapt their hands, but the reſt 
mints of the people did not. follow their example: whereup- 
on Coat repulſed Mark Anthony, then only the 
ple's loud acclamations were heard on every fide, 
The ſame attempt was made ſome time after, but with 
the ſame ſucceſs. What did not ſucceed in Cæſar's 
perſon, was tried upon his ſtatues ; his friends put 
crowns upon the heads of theſe ſtatues ; but two Tri- 
bunes had them taken away, informed againſt. thoſe, 
who had given the title of King to Cæſar, and impri- 
ſoned them; for which the people bleſſed the Tri- 
bunes, and followed them with loud acclamations ; 
.  Cafar on the contrary deprived them of their office 
utarche i» (92) 3 ſo that all thoſe who had flill a drop of Roman 
Ceſare, page 736: N remaining in their veins (93) thought that they 
(93) It may be had no more time to loſe, and entreated Brutus to re- 
ha v4 8 member he bore the name of him, who expelled Tar- 
Toe flerent þ ” quin. See in Suetonius how low Cæſar had brought 
tefticuli vena ulla the liberty of the Commonwealth (94): It is certain 
paterni Viveret in that liberty was then nothing but an empty ſound, a 
mobis 7 Perſius, "gead corps, a ſkeleton; as ſome pretend that Cæſar 
177780 roving himſelf Rig, Nec minoris impotentiæ voces propalam 
| Bom, cap- 76. edebat, ut T. Ampius ſcribit, nibil eſſe Rempublicam, ap- 
| pellationem modo, fine corpore ac ſpecie. Syllam neſciſſe 
litteras, qui Difaturam depoſuerit, debere homines con- 
fideratius jam logui ſecum, ac pro legibus babere, que 
dicat (95). i. e. Nor was he leſs arrogant in his 
« diſcourſes, as T. Ampius writes; for he ſaid pub- 
« lickly, that the Commonwealth was no more, that 
« it was only an empty name without any reality, a 
% mere ſhadow ; that Sylla was a dunce for having 
& ahdicated the DiQatorſhip ; that men ought now to 
«« ſpeak to him more reſpectfully, and take all that he 
& ſaid for law.” | Lan 
LX] His laſt victory coft him dearer than any of the 


2, 


(92) 


6 5) ldem, cap. 
77 · 


former.) Fortune ſeemed wavering in his conduct, one 


would have thought, that ſhe was conſulting, whether 
ſhe would except Cæſar from the general rule ſhe is uſed 
to follow, and which is, to forſake her friends, after 
ſhe; has raiſed them, and to make them pay dear in 
one day, for all the happineſs ſhe made them enjoy for 
a great many years, Let us quote Florus. Omnium 
poftrema certaminum Munda. Hic non pto cetera felici- 
tate, fed anceps & diu trifle prælium ;; ut plane videre- 
tur neſcio quid deliberare fortuna. Sane & ipſe ante 
aciem maſtior non ex more Ceſar, ſive reſpectu fragi- 
lilatis humane, five nimiam proſperorum ſuſpettam ba- 
bens continuationem ; wel eadem timens, poſi guam idem 
(96) Florus, lib. % cœperat, quod Pompeius (96). i. e. The laſt bat- 
4+ Cap» a. num. «< tle was fought near Munda (x) ; here Cæſar did not 


755 « meet at firlt with his wonted happineſs; for the 
ant prog % battle was deubtſul, and for a long while he had 


Kingdom of © the worſt; ſo that fortune ſeemed plainly to deli- 
Granadain Spain. «+ berate ſomething. Nay, Cæſar himſelf: appez 

N « more ſad before the battle, than he uſed to be either 

«« gout of that weakneſs, which is natural to man, or 

«« becauſe he thought that proſperity had till then too 

«« conſtantly attended him, not to forſake him at laſt ; 

or perhaps he feared that he ſhould meet with the 

„ ſame fate as Pompey did, after he had been raiſed 


« ing- The more 


„ more did he 
ic think it impros 
3": wt I t * 
2 high as he.” Florus relates afterwards how Cz- n 
ſar's troops began to loſe ground. Nowifſime illud in- opinion, that 
uſitatum Ceſaris oculis (nefas ) poſt quatuordecim annot, he could not 


«ce ; 
, gain ſo much 
probata weteranorum manus gradum retro dedit. Qubd 4. by a victory, 


infallibly, z d, the 


ets nondum fugerat, apparebat tamen pudore magis quam « ac he cbuld le ſe | 


virtute refiflere. Itaque ablegato equo, fimilis furenti, © by being van- 
primam in aciem procurrit. Ibi prenſare fugientes, con- quiſhed.” See 
firmare ; per totum denique agmen oculis, manibus, cla- 
more, volitare. Dicitur in illa perturbotione & de en- emal [X] 
tremis agitafſe ſecum, & ita manififto ultu fuiſſe, quaſs tation 96). 255 
occupare manu mortem wvellet (y). 1. e.. Laftly, Cz- (97) Florus, ubi 
* 1ar's eyes beheld, (it is dreadful to mention it) what ra, n. 88. 
he never ſaw before ; after fourteen years ſervice-his 

old experienced band of ſoldiers began to loſe ground; 

and tho' they did not yet fly away, it appeared 

that ſhame rather than courage made them itill 16x 

„ fiſt, Theretore Czlar, leaping: off his, horſe, run 

«+ furiouſly into the firſt rank, took hold of thoſe who 

* ran away, railed their ſpirit, and with his eyes, 

hands and voice, was in a manner preſent thro' the 

* whole army. It is ſaid, that in this perplexity he 

began already to take the moſt deſperate reſolution, 

and that it plainly appeared by his looks, that he 

* was determined to kill himſelf.” | a 

The four verſes I promiſed to quote were written by 

Monſieur Peliſſon. I take them from his Dialogue with 

Pegaſus; they are as follow : 


of Florus, in the 


Mais ce fameux Ceſar, qui preſque ſans combattre, 
Venoit, woyoit, vainguoit, ne le ſui vais tu pas? 
Jamais il neut quitth la belle Cleopatre, | 
Pour aller prendre Dole un jour de mardigras. 
That is, | 
« But that famous Cæſar, who almoſt without ſtriking 
* a blow, came, ſaw, and vanquiſhed, did you not 
« imitate him? He would never have left the beau- 
* tiful Cleopatra, to go and take Dole on a Shrove- 
« Tueſday.” x 


Why ſhould he not have left her on ſuch a day to take 
a town, ſince on ſuch a day he fought a battle, which 
was a thouſand times more dangerous, than the ſiege 
of any city whatſoever would have been. 

[L] Salt... oppoſed Ca ſar's character to that of 
Cato . . ., who choſe rather to be than to appear an bo- 
neſt man.] I ſhall tranſcribe the words of that Hiito- . 


rian. His, (Cæſari & Catoni) genus, tas, eloquentia 


prope ægualia fuere : magnituda animi par, item gloria z 
ſed alia, alii; Cæſar beneſiciis, ac munificentia magnus 
habebatur ;' integritate vitæ Cato. Ilie man ſuetudine 
& miſericordia clarus factus; huic ſeveritas dignitatem 
addiderat. Ceſar dando, ſuble vaudo, ignoſcendo; Cato 
nihil largiendo gloriam adeptus eft ; in altero miſeris per- 
fugium, in alters malis pernicies; illius facilitas, hujus 
conſtantia laudabatur. Poſtremo Cæſar in ani num in- 
duxerat, laborare, vigilare, negotiis amicorum intentus 
ſua negligere, nibil denegare, uod dono dignum effet, ſibi 
magnum imperium, exercitum, bellum nodum exeptabat, 
ubi virtus eniteſcere poſſet. At Catoni ſtudium modeſtiaæ, 
decoris, fed maæumæ ſeveritatis erat. Non divitiis cum 
divite, (nec factiune cum fatioſo ; ſed cum firenuo vir- 
tute, cum modeſio pudore, cum innocente abjlinentia cer- . 
tabat ; eſſe, quam wvideor, bonus malebat ; ita, quo mi- 
nus gloriam petebat, co magis afjequebatur (98) i. e. (98) Saluſt. de 
They (Cæſar and Cato), were almoſt equal as to C, Catlin, 
« their extraction, age and eloquence : they had both f 5+ ¼ 
an exalted mind, and they acquired equally a great 
5 « ol 
Story, 


ſo much the more „ vitories he had 


below the W ds 


4 


12 CAS 


infallibly, as he leſs appeared to kunt after it. I muſt not omit an obſervation, which 1 

met with in an ancient Hiſtorian; it relates to Cæſar's exceſſive care of heaping up riches, g 
Se Dion and of procuring money at any rate, and under any pretence whatſoever [M], he Se- 
Caſlivs, lib. 44+ nate decreed ſuch exotbitant. honours to him (5), that we cannot be too niuch aſtoniſhed, 


by = . when we conſider the ſpirit of ſlavery, which at firſt view appears to be in that conduct. 
2 OY But we muſt obſerve that it was very much owing to a Republican policy ; for when the 
quotation (110), Senators had found that he exceedingly delighted in theſe honourable and glorious marks of 


Corry 736 diſtinction which they conferred upon him, they invented an infinite number of new ones, 


where be ob- in order to render him the more odious, and to haſten his downfall (i). This was the view of 
frees, that Ce- the greateſt part of the Senators: ſome other perſons acted really from a ſpirit of flattery ; nor 


's enemies 


were not leſsthan were there wanting thoſe, who intended only to ridicule Cæſar. Some 173 * to give him 
e 


— leave to enjoy all the women he pleaſed, ſince he ſtill enjoyed —5 tho* he was above fifty 
Senate's deere. years old (&), He did not diſcover the bait, and ſuffered himſelf to be enſnared by the (2) Plutarch, in 
7 — — decrees of the Senate: he forgot himſelf too much, and even once he did not ere, pag. 754. 


1i29241 06» vouchſafe to riſe when the Senate brought him the decree, by which they greatly increaſed 


age rar — his honour; this incivility was one of the chief cauſes of his ruin NN. All the world 


knows 


« glory, tho' by different ways. Cxſar was eſteemed and it is not difficult for one at the head of an army 
be his generoſity, Cato for his integrity : the for- to procure money ; but if either of theſe two things 
„mer made himſelf famous by his ſweet and com- fails the other is loſt of courſe. If Dion thought this 
«« paſſionate temper, the latter gained authority by was a good excuſe for Czſar, he reaſoned more like a 
« his ſtrictneſs. Cæſar gained a — reputation Warrior, and a Politician, than like a good Citizen. 
„ by his gifts and preſents, and iving his Here follow his own words: Tv, Ts cih rg, ypr- 
enemies 3 but Cato without making any pre- goeToTeug mp iybere, due T2 has A Tix Tis Qovagtiag - 
„ ſents. The former was a ſupport to the mi- waparxwatole, dal Puriorera, xe} dd, cprrid- 
«© ſerable, the latter a terror to the wicked; as the vas K xfeteara. vel rarra 8 £901 vun, let. 7 
„ eaſy temper of the one was praiſed, ſo was the re- re yep pen T& farmers ovixeeX, x due tx r 
« ſolution of the other. Laſtly, Cæſar was deter- πο ce] xar Faripor enoreporot evra D 
* mined to employ the utmoſt application and vigi- a 70 Fries cf, yore] (105). This Hiſtorian (195) Idem, ibid, 
<< lance, to neglect his own affairs, in order to mind obſerves, that - Czeſar being returned into Italy, after 
& thoſe of others, never to deny what was worth grant- Pharnaces's defeat, continued his extortions, ſometimes 
„„ ing; he loved to command, to be at the head of by way of preſents, ſometimes by way of loan. He 
« an army, to wage war, that he might have an borrowed 'from private men and from cities, never in- 
«« opportunity to diſplay his ſhining qualities. But tending to return the money, and forced them to reckon 
«© Cato laboured to be modeſt, honeſt, and auſtere. astho' he required from them thepaymentofadebt (106). (106) Idem, ibid. 
Ne did not ftrive to outdo the rich by the ſplendor [N] Once be did not wouchſafe to riſe before the Se- pit · 235 
'« of his eſtate, nor the factious by a ſpirit of conten- Tae . . . which was one of the chief cauſes of his ruin.) 
« tion ; but to ſurpaſs the couragious in his ſtrength Two paſſages, one from Suetonius, and the other from 
„ of mind, the modeſt in moderation, and the honeſt Dion Caſſius will prove this. Præcipuam & inexpia- 
in temperance. He choſe rather to be than to ap- in jibi invidiam hinc maxime movit : adeuntes fe cum 
« \pear good, acquiring thus ſo much the more glory, Pluribus 8 decretis univerſos patres con- 
« that he did leis ſeek after it.” Any man, who a- /criptes ſedens pro ade Veneris genetricis excepit. Qui- a 
mongſt theſe different kinds of elogies, ſnould chooſe dam putant retentum a Cornelis Balbo cum conaretur 4ſ½ 
Czfar's ſhare rather than Cato's, would diſcover a very furgere, alii ne congtum quidam omnino, ſed etiam ad- | 
bad taſte. There is no good judge, but who, all com- monentem Cajum Tribatium, ut afſurgeret minus fumi- 
penſations made, would prefer before a thouſand other liari wultu reſpexiſſe (107). i.e. % He drew upon him (107) Sueton. 2 
good qualities, that which Cato had, who took a an implacable hatred chiefly by the following action. Aare, cap. 77 
greater delight in the real poſſeſſion of virtue, When the Senate went in a body to carry him the | 
(og) See Lucan. than in the reputation of being virtuous (99). This „ molt humble Decrees they had lately paſt in his fa- 
{'barſ. lib. 2. was alſo the character of Ariſtides, and the cncomium ** vour, he received them fitting before the temple of 
vcr. 330, &. I which an excellent Poet paſt upon Amphiaraus the Venus. Some think that he intended to rite up, 
have read in the Soothſayer. I have made ſome reflections upon this © but was prevented by Cornelius Balbus ; others pre- 
— 3 m in another article of this Dictionary (ioo), and I have tend that he did not ſo much as offer to r iſe, and that 
pag- 93. that © there examined a maxim aſcribed to Socrates, and he look'd coldly upon Caius Trebatius, who adviſed 
has been faid of which agrees pretty well with the following words of him to do it.“ Dion Caſſius relates the whole affair, 


Cato, Nunquam à Latin Poet | with all its circumſtances. The Senate, /ays he (108), (108) Dion. Caf. 
Wan yes fa- © - conſulting one day concerning ſeveral of the greateit lib · 42. fag · 255 
cee VIAerefwr 1 

-4 vue aliter fa- Tu recte viv, fi turas ę audis (101). honours, which were propoſed to be decreed to Cæſar, 

A pn AE EY: 9 "a Ow all the votes of the Senators, except thoſe of Caſſius 
Cann Ween ng 

« he might ap- | . it: h itting in th h of the | of V 

« rear ding Poſtellus has made a very good reflection upon that verſe it; ne was fitting in the Porch o temple e- 

;« bat berate de in one. of his Dedications (102) which tor the reſt is ans where — — r 2 might oy — 

* could not do full of nonſenfical bombaſt. prelence in nate had deprived the members o 

„ abr. [M] Caſar's exceſſive care of procuring money under the liberty of voting. He did not riſe when the Se- 


e d. any pretence whatſoever.) Sometimes he demanded nate came, and heard fitting what they had to » uh 


Ve AMPHi- ſums of money, under pretence that they had been pro- This exaſperated not only the Senators, but alſo 
ARAUS. miſed to Pompey. He ſeized upon the treaſure in the other Romans to ſuch a degree, that it became one of 
(3 0p) E ; Temple of Hercules at Tyre, 2 that * Ty- — 3 223 * them, my * ** 
pitt. 10. b. 1. rians had received Pompey's wife and ſon into their ci- life. e Hutorian does not Know, whether this piece 
(162) That er ty. He as conqueror —— golden crowns to be 7 e ee 5 a _ e . Providence, - yo 
is Hillures Ori- given to Kings and Princes. (103) ; in a word, when ſence of mind procured from above, or an e 
— printed at nt reaſon = pretence — - do, he knew very Cæſar's being overjoyed. KaYywew e wire ue 
Paris ia 1575, well how to invent another. This conduct and theie Sies zun, tirs wot if. x pi voc ed uro (109). (109) Rem, ibis. 
* on — uphaus to extortions were not owing to ill-nature, if we may be- But he obſerves, that no credit was given to thoſe who 
8 Ablagen biber lieve Dion Caſſius (104), but to the exorbitant ex- endeavoured to excuſe Czſar, by ſaying, that he had 
of Henry Ill. pence he was obliged to be at. The only reaſon why at that time a loſeneſs, which made him fear that by 
(403) See Dion he laboured to get money was, that he was ſenſible, riſing he ſhould put the retentive faculty to a non-plus. 
Cafl: ib. 42. pag- chat in order to acquire power, to maintain it, and to This excuſe was not admitted for good, becauſe it was 
222 encreaſe it, two things were requiſite, which ſupport known that ſoon after he returned ome on foot. . The 
(104) Tre 41 r in which he ed the Se 
i'y uns ka, each other, money and an army. Armies are kept poſture in which he receiv e Senate was there- 
Teiw. Idem, ibid. together when they are provided with all neceſſaries, fore imputed to his pride, They themſelves had made 


5 him 


ES 


02 Above Rem. knows that he was murdered in the Senate March the 15th, in the year 710 [O], ſince 
Fl the building of Rome. I have ' obſerved in another place (7), that though we ſhould 


of the arti- 
cle BRUTUS 


13 


(Marcus Junius). grant that there was ſome juſtice in this murder, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that it was "I 
ett | ill 


him proud, by the honours they conferred upon him, 

and then they hated him becauſe he was proud. Here 

follow Dion's words: EA poor yup Ae 

ros br ured pers Tara, ri Th T9 otAiay @xparns 

> Aff las byrydre, nai Ne rere, bu wi; ted oy a. 

rin, & wire wat #340 The ToAnug Ide, No To 

ner d re eywIbra air αννονðWu d Aαο?ͤ D. 

RAN brtrereu n avTEY b , a Juve eν ws dxipi- 

cee , rel rag bibel rd rind bipiq pe Ire 

(310) Dion Caf, ries (110). The Hiſtorian ſhews in theſe laſt words 

42. pag- 277. the ſame inclination for cenſuring the Senate, which 

he had already diſcovered before. He had ſaid, that 

with regard to thoſe things, which drew upon Cæſar 

that hatred and cruel envy, which ruined him at laft, 

the fault of the Senators was greater than even Cz- 

(217) Idem, ibid. ſar's (1141). They decreed new and exorbitant honours 

8 274+ to him, and then they cenſured him for being pleaſed 

with them, and becauſe they encreaſed his pride. He 

was certainly to blame for not refuſing ſome of theſe 

honours, and for believing that the Senate was really 

_ (112) Idem, ibid. perſuaded he deſerved them (112). But then the Se- 

nators were ſtill more to blame, ſince by conferring theſe 

honours upon him, they opened a precipice before him : 

for if he had declined theſe honours, it would have 

been taken for ſcorn ; and by accepting of them he ex- 

himſelf to the temptation of vanity, ſince the 

moſt humble perſons are eaſily ſpoiled by that poifon, 

113) See the} afid fancy they really are, what they are ſaid to be (113). 

ouv. de la Rep. Th tay dri Hd Te rid nai Thy innivay Lene 

des Lett. June 5 ms wal The mew ccf, det xox Thr dh à- 
2636, Art. 1. A9 & yeah und Tos (11 } | 

pag. 631, You 5 Y . 6 4)- | Y 

will find there Let us examine the reaſon, why ſome will not be- 

the following lieve, that Cæſar continued ſitting for fear his looſeneſs 

words of Juve- ſhould play him ſome. foul trick. That reaſon does 

Ni, dl not ax to me to be well 3 for does it fol- 

credere de low his going home on foot, that he could not 

Non poſſit, cum have been taken with a violent cholic the very moment 


laudatur ' the Senate approached ? A looſeneſs is not always e- 
2 a qually troubleſome. But if this excuſe was well ground- 
Ep. off Hora ed, it would afford us matter to admire, how fantaſti- 


Sed wereor ne cui cally 
dote plu 
eredas Mc. 
(114) Dion, 
44+ Page 274+ 


things will ſometimes happen; we might ſay 
tibi that the moſt important and moſt fatal events are link- 
ed to mere trifles, and that the moſt inconſiderable 
lib ſprings bring them about. Cæſar would have haſten- 
eld his ruin by not being able to put himſelf in a civil 
poſture, becauſe of a little diſorder in his bowels, 
which in any other circumſtance would have been a 


' trifle, was at that time of the importance. The 
accident, which Cæſar feared in caſe he ſtood up, would 
have had terrible conſequences. It would have expoſ- 


ed him to ridicule from the whole people at Rome, 

and his enemies would have put the worſt conſtruction 

upon it; what a contempt of Religion and of the whole 

Senate is this ! would they have cried: What! do 

ſuch an action in the very temple of Venus, and be- 

fore the moſt auguſt Aſſembly in the world ! Such an 

accident could be miſrepreſented in an odious manner 

ſo many different ways, that it was ſufficient to deter- 

mine any not to riſe, tho' he ſhould have had 

the moſt lively ſenſe of all the ill conſequences, which 

might attend his incivility. Was not Conſtantine ſur- 

named Copronymus branded with that odious and de- 

(urg) Jo. Bapt. ſpicable title, which ſtill purſues his memory? did he 
Eenatius, in Ro. not become the object of a thouſand invectives, and 
Foyer "ou injurious reflections, becauſe he happened to ſoil the 
” font, tho? innocently and without his know- 
An Tix fporres, ledge ? Impio patri ſeeleſtiſſima ſucceſſit proles Conſtanti- 
i. . 1 will». zus cognoments Copronymi, quod infans baptiſmi lavacro 
5 _  admotus, mediis ſacris alimonii excrementis aquam pol- 
Arift, in Nobis. {uerat (115). 1. e. The impious father was ſucceed- 
AR. 1. Sc. 4. ** ed by the moſt profligate ſon Conſtantine, ſurnamed 
Vis tu curtis Ju- ** Copronymus, becaule in his infancy, being brought 
2 Sade? «+ to the baptiſmal font, he defiled the water during the 
* — 2 «+ holy ſervice.” It would have been much worſe, if 
Carholicon d Ef. ſuch an accident had happened to him in a Church, 
Pagne, where it When he 22 the ors of images. An acci- 
mentions the Sit- dent like that has always been . a of 
tings of the De- the utmoſt ſcorn, or as a ſubject for banter and rallery 


4 — — | (1 16). However, they who pretended to excuſe Cæſar 
edit. 1699. 


might be confuted by a better reaſon, than that, which 
Wor. V. ET” 


Dion gives. They might be told, that if ſich a bodily 
infirmity had been the cauſe of Czſar's not riſing, he 
would have declared it, to excuſe himſelf before ese. 
nators; and ſince he did not mention it, it ſhews that he 
very little cared whether le thought or not, that 


be was guilty of a great incivility towards that vene- 
rable We may eaſily imagine, that the Sena- 
tors would have admitted the excuſe. Laban, tho' 
he was in a great paſhon, was ſatisfied with an ex- 


caſe of much the ſame nature, when his daughter re- 

ceived him without riſing up (117). Here follows (119) Ratbe! 
another manner of ng one's ſelf (118). It die 2 
happened once that Cardinal Du Perron was in a a 2 1 5 p 
great perplexity, when he was to ſpeak at the head 45 ) iſe Fr 
of the Clergy to the late Queen, the King's mother, tber; for the cuf- 
For being troubled with the gout, he was obliged to n of women ts 
* fit in a chair before a Queen, ſo full of Majeſty, e ve, Gen. 
and intending to excuſe himſelf by a compliment, for kr 3) Chr 

*« which he was not prepared beforchand, Madam, might have ſaid, 
% ſays he, I am upon my knees in my heart, tho you 1am ſtanding in 
« ſee me ſitting . . . Here obſerving that it was not my heart, tho? I 
« 'veſ} to name that part upon which he was ſit- 2 
ting, he was a good while a thinking, how he 

«© might find ſome more modeſt e n, but finding 

none, he added at laſt upon my legs (1 19).” (119) Coſtar, 

I have juſt now read ſomething, which may make Site de le He- 
us queſtion Dion's judgment. Platarch obſerves, that 5 de Voiture, 
Cæſar was extremely vexed at his uncivil behaviour 9 
towards the Senate, and at which the people was very 6 
much diſpleaſed (120). However, adds Plutarch (129) Plutarch. 
* (121), it is ſaid, that he ſince pretended to have . C ſere, pas 
„ laboured under a kind of ſickneſs, ( epilepſy in (721) this, 

« which a man has not the full uſe of his ſenſes, when 
„he is to ſpeak ſtanding in publick, but is eaſily 

% diſturbed and confounded by a giddineſs and ſwim- 

« ming in his head, which comes upon him; but 

* this was a falſe pretence.” Dion had read Plutarch, 

we muſt at leaſt believe it for his credit; why then 

does he not ſay a word of this excuſe, and yet 
mentions one which is much leſs probable, and even 

in a manner ridiculous ? 

O] He was murthered in the Senate March the 15th 
710.] Authors do not agree in this point of Chrono- 
logy, 3 year of Cæſar's death, ſome, as 
Sigonius, Calviſius, &c. ſay that Cæſar was killed in 
the year 709. I have followed their opinion in the 
article of Brutus (122) and * alſo in ſome other (722) See the 
places. But I think that Petavius's opinion 1s better — BRU- 
grounded ; he maintains that Czſar was killed in the Junius) in th. 
year 710, and this is now the common opinion. - text, where I fix 
ſar was then about fifty fix years old: he received the battle of Phi- 
twenty three blows (123) ; each of the conſpirators 1PPi in the year 
making haſte to wound him, in the hurry they wound- po oY ts fs 
ed one another (124). They had imagined that the Care, cap. 8 3. 
people would approve their action, but the very next (124) Plutarch. 

y they had reaſon to queſtion it; for when they gave in Ce/are, pags 
an account of what they had done, the people kept a 39 
deep ſilence : the Senate however encouraged them; 
for if on the one hand they decreed divine honours to 
Cæſar ; on the other hand they alſo granted great fa- 
vours to the conſpirators. But the funeral pomp of 
Czſar confounded all again. Mark Anthony made 
a diſcourſe, which exaſperated the people to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they went immediately to ſet fire to the con- 
ſpirators houſes ; and ſearched for them thro' the whole 
city in order to tear them in pieces. What affected 
the audience moſt was, that Anthony diſplay' d before 
them Czſar's veſt pierced thro? and bloody (125). Plu- (129) From Plu- 
tarch and Appian, who copy after him, tell us this ich Ibid. page 
circumſtance, but the other Hiſtorians do not mention 
it. Cicero, who upbraided Mark Anthony with the 
whole proceeding of that day, ſays not a word of that 

icular. Ef tum, cum optimum te putabant, me 
quidem diſſentiente, funeri tyranni, fi illud fucus fuit, 
ſeeleratiſſume prefuiſſe, Tua illa pulcra laudatioc, tua 
miſeratio, tua cobortatio, tu illas faſces incendiſti, & 
eas, quibus ſemiu ille, & eas, quibus incenſa L. 
Bellieni domus deflagravit. Tu illos impetus perditorum 
hominum, & ex maxima parte jervorum, guas nos i (126) Cicero, 


, . N in domus Aras immiſifti (1 wh. 5 
D | 


8 — who died be- 

Cæſar, and 

Brutus who kil- was irretrievably loſt, It was ſo long ſince 
Jed him, and died 


14 E 8 


ill-timed. Seneca ſeems to have had ſome very ſtrong reaſons to condemn the Uſurper, 


fince there were amongſt his enemies two men, who were the gre 
{m)Cato Vticen- Stoick Sect (n); yet he blames the murderers, and cenſures them for having been ſo blind, 
ed be ag not to perceive, that conſidering the circumſtances of affairs (n) the cauſe of liberty ( See the Ar- 


greateſt ornament to the 12 
J 


2 ticle of BRU - 
ambition and luxury had rendered Rome a Ts (Marcus 


bon after in dg. ſcene of confuſion: and violence (o), that a monarchical Government was become a neceſ- Junius) quotati- 
fence of his party. ſary evil. The wiſeſt men amongſt the Romans had foreſeen, rhat ſuch a corruption of *7 (14) 


the morals of the peo 


(0) See the de- 


ple, and ſuch a contempt of the Laws would end at laſt in a total feription of it in 


overthrow of the Commonwealth. Seneca alſo - obſerves, that Cæſar had ſo cloſely W. 1 e. 


united, and if I may ſay fo, i 


lib. 1. ver. 160. 


incorporated himſelf with the Commonwealth, that they andcompare with 


could not be ſeparated, without deſtroying both [P]. It is certain that he only wWas ens ( the quotation 


pable of retrieving the State from the misfortunes it had ſuffered z and if any one would < 
maintain that Cicero did not believe What he faid, when he affirmed this, it muſt, be 


= (35) in the arti- 
e of CATUL- 


, Owned, that he ought to have believed it on this occaſion [q. We ſhall ſay ſomething 
of Cæſar's family, and againſt thoſe who-did-not well know why he was called thus [R]; 


Aro y” | d 36972 
i. e. Tho' when men had the beſt opinion of you, 

I was not of the ſame mind,) you preſided, moſt 

„ wickedly over the Tyrant's funeral, if it was not 

«) Perhaps the all affectation («). It is your fine panegyrie, your 
in words ** lamentations, your exhortations, it is your ſelf, who 

Id be, / illud e lighted thoſe firebrands, by which be was half burnt; 
— fr Loi and which burnt, down L. Bellienus's houſe. It is 
Faneral O. you, Who ſent into our houſes that gang of profli- 
ſerve that theſe men, moſt of them ſlaves, whom we ourſelves 
words are wanted ** have repelled by main force.” Obſerve that Sueto- 
in Freigjus's edit» nius is ſo far from mentioning the circumſtance of the 
ene os 2x4” veſt, that he even hints, that Mark Anthony wade no 
Francfort, in funeral Oration. Laudationis loco Conſul Antumius per 
1592, $vo. præconem pronunciavit S. C. quo omnia ei divine fimul 
atque humana decreverat ; item jusjurandum, quo fe ene: 

pro ſalute unius adftrinxerant ; quibus perpauca '@ ſe 

(125) Sueton. in werba addidit (127); i. e. © Inſtead of a panegy rie, 
Cæſare, cap. 84+ “ he notified by the public Crier the Senate's'Decree, 
„ by which all honours divine and human were de- 

ce creed to Cæſar; and the oath, by which they had 

«« all. bound themſelves for the ſecurity of one; to all 

<< which he added a few words of himſelf.” Is it not 

ſtrange that Suetonius ſhould ſeem to doubt of a fact, 

which Cicero affirmed before the whole Senate, when 

the thing was till freſh in every one's memory? One 

might make a thouſand obſervations upon the different 

accounts we meet with in ſeveral Hiſtorians. | I won- 

(129) Cafaub. de der very much, that Caſaubon (128) pretended to con- 
Suet. in Ceſare, firm Suetonius's account by the teſtimony of Appian, 
ps. The who affirms that Mark Anthony made a very long 
(129) Appian- de {peech (129). ' 
Bell. Civil. lib. [P] Seneca obſerves. that Ceſar had fo cloſely united 
2. Pm. 285. and incorporated , himſelf guith the commonwealth, that 
they could not be ſeparated, - without diftroying beth. ] 

Here follow his own words. Olim ita fe induit Reip. 

Cæſar, ut ſeduci alterum non pelſit, fine utriuſque per- 
(130) Seneca, de nicie : nam ut illi viribus opus, ita & huic capite (130). 
Clementia, lib. 1: He obſerves here, that as Cæſar had occaſion tor forces, 
UP 4-7 ſo the Commonwealth wanted a head. Thele words 
are the concluſion of ſeveral very good maxims, which 

he had propoſed, concerning the obedience which the 

ſubjects owe to thoſe, who govern. Theſe maxims 

were quoted in a Book, which a Royaliſt publiſhed in 

France. againſt. the leaguers in the year 1593. Now 

folum  propter iram, id eft, metu pane illis abediendurm 

eft, ſed propter conſcientiam, quia nimirum ammes ſcire 

* id ex divina voluntate, & conſtitutione fiori de- 

ere. Quad etiam Ethnici agnoverunt; inter quos ills 

ſerculo, quo Paulus ſcrigſit, ha ſapiens Philgſophus dice- 

bat. ,** Principes Regeſque, & quocunque alio nomine 

ſunt, tutores Status publici amandos etiam ultra pri- 

vatas neceſſitudines, & olim, inguit, ita ſe induit 

(137) Obſerre Reip. Cæſar . . . (131). Ille enim eſt vinculum, 
that in Seneca per quod Reſpubl. cohætet, ille ſpiritus vitalis, quem 
this precedes e hc tot millia trahunt, nihil ipia per ſe futura, niſi 
2 kid of e onus & prada, fi mens illa imperii ſubtrahatur.” 
1. e.“ They mult be obeyed not only for wrath, but 


« alſo. for conſcience. ſake ; for all muſt. know, 


<< that this muſt be done according to the divine will 
and appointment. This has been acknowledged 


St. Paul, has the following words. Princes and 
. *4 Kings, and they who govern under any tithe what ſoe- 


% ver, being the guardians of the State, muſt be belowed, 


* een before our particular relations. Formerly, adds 


even by the Heathens themſelves, amongſt whom. 
an eminent Philoſopher, who was contemporary with 


*© he, Ceſar had fo cloſely united himſelf r.. TJ 
* For he ( the Sovereign) is the knot which: keeps | the - 
«© whole State together, he ix _ entiy air, which 

« ſo many thouſands breath, a be nothing 

«© themſelves, — burthen and a prey, if that 2 

© of the Empire was taken away,” Theſe words are 1 
found in page 75 of a work, intitled, Vindiciz fecun- 

dum libertatem Ecchfie Gallicanæ, & Regii Status Gad. 

lo- Francorum, ſub Henrico I Rege Francorum & Na- 

drr. L. $. A. R. It is thought, that theſe ſout 

letters ſignify. Luavicus Servinms Adwocatus Regius. 

[2 He only was capable e retrieving th State. 
Cicero . who affirmed \it,, . . . ought to \have'be- 1 
lieuad it on this occafion.] Let us quote ſome paſſages ' 
from his oration for Marcellus. Qui, of omninm fem 

ignarus rerum, tam rudis in republica, tam nibil un- 

guam nc de ſua, nec de communi ' ſalute cogitins, - 

gui nom intelligat tua ſalute contineri» uam, & r ni 

tud, vitam pendere omnium? . . . . Si ad humans cafus, 

incertoſque eventas valetudinis, ſceltris etinm accedat in- 

frdiaramgue '\conſenſio ; quem Deum, etiamſi cupiat, api- 

tulari poſſe Reip. credamus ? Oma ſunt extitanda tibi, 

C. Cæſar, uni, que jacere ſentis, belli ipſius impetu, 

quod neceſſe fuit, perculſa, atgue pruſtrata, conftituenda 

judicia, rewecanda fides, romprimende libidines, propa» | 
ganda ſoboles 5 omnia, que dilapſa jam defluxerunt, ſe» : 
Veris N wincienda ſunt. Non fuit recuſundum in 

tanto ciwili bello, tantoque ani morum ardore, & armo+ (, N 
rum, guin quaſſata Reſp. quicunque belli eventus fuiſſer, (7 . 


multa perderet & ornamenta dignitatis, & præſidia ſta- 44. and Plutarch. 


bilitatis ſue, multaque uterque 
idem togatus fieri probibuifſet. Quæ quidem nunc tibi 45 a The 
omnia belli uulnera ſananda ſunt, QUIBUS FRAETER 9 of Pliny, 
TE MEDERI NEMO POTEST.”' i. e. Who is there, lib. 7. cap. 9. _ 
ſo ignorant of every thing, ſo little acquainted with have miſſedthem. 
„the Commonwealth, or ſo unco for his own Auſpicatius enec- 
«« preſervation and for that of the State, but muſt . 
90 that his ſafety is connected with yours, and pie Africanus 

**. the lives of all depend upon yours alone? . . . prier natus, pri- 
«« And if to the dangers which men may run, and ie Cæſarum 
„the natural uncertainty of health and life, be added tan Fog 
the fear of conſpiracies, what God, tho“ he were « They ho 
© willing, could protect the State? You, Cæſar, muſt « to greater 

«« retrieve, whatever the war, tho' neceſſary has de- luck, who are 


% ſtroyed; you muſt make (juſtice flouriſh again, re- ., born aftertheir | 


«« ſore fidelity, reſtrain lewdneſs, and promote mar- px Oe nds 


“ riagess in a word, the licentiouſneſs, which is now « Africanus, the 
come to a bead, muſt be repreſſed by ſevere laws. firſt of that 
It cannot be denied, but that the Commonwealth, 1 and 
«« after ſuch a confuſion occaſioned by ſo great a civil . —— 1 
© war, and ſuch an animoſity of the citizens againſt « called thus, 


<« one another, muſt have loſt a great deal of her dig- “ becauſe he had 


faceret armatus, ques in Ceſare, pag. 


+. nity. and ſtrength; and that both the heads of the ** been cut out of 


RP n 4 his mother's 
parties have connived at or permitted a many oo | 
„ things during the war, which they would haye for. „ led te Calis 
„ bidden in time of peace. All theſe wounds occaſi- the Dictator, 

«« oned by the wars you muſt now heal, xo CAN what Pliny only 


„% THEY BE CURED Bur BY you.” If Cæſar had meant of the + 


lived ten years longer, he would in all likelihood fut who Ceſar, 


have done the greateſt —_ in the world, for the Obſerve that 80 


glory and happineſs of the Rom 8 
away in the midſt of the moſt noble projects, which underſtand all 


Lomans : he was ſnatched linus did not well 


an exalted genius and heroic mind could form (132). _ A 
[R] We fall ſay ſomething concerning Ceſat's family hat Scipio Atti · 


and againſt thoſe, cube did not well know, WAS canus was the 
called thus (133).) He was of the family of the Fu/ii, firſt who was 
6 ; Od Who called Ceſar, 


U 


(134) 14 om of Tha 


_ = 


N 5 4 29 { 29 30 * 


G e bes e by 
Fats the ſon of Anchiſes and of that Goddeſs, . We 


ſee in another. place (134), With how much. care 


the remarks of that tradition of Czfar's origin was maintained. The 


the article + 
TROY: N. B. 
Mr. Bayle has 


not given that . 


article, 


Was 


£ 


I 61 7 , 
* "T3 j 


dants of Alcanius, ſon of We and. Creuſa, 
an * med Iuluz, lifed at Alba, till chat city was 
tuined by Tullus Hotilius King of Rome, . who car- 
„ L 4 1 0 Ro MY Where they floi 5/h : J. We ] 


got f that they l more than two principal 


re the ſurname of Tullus, the 


brane e he le Wk 
other that, of Ce 9 .The perſons of the firſt branch; 


o begin to make ſome figure in Hiſtory, are Caius 
105 Tullas, and Vopiſcüs Julius Tullus : The former 
Conſul in the year 355 fince the . 5 of 
Nome, and Decemvir, in the year 300. 'The latter 
Was Conſul in the year 271. The moſt. ancient of 
the Caſars we meet with, are thoſe who were 8 
lie employments the eleventh year of the firſt Punic 
war, chat s, A. U. 546. ;Since that time we, find 


that there was almoſt ways me. of that family who 


enjoyed. public offices in the Commonwealth, till the 
05 8 eaneror's father. He 


| 129 is unkhown:; We know. only that he was mar- 


4 ried, to Morcia, who was deſcended from King Ancus 
(135) See below Mareius's family (135). He had two ſons, and one 


155. 7. cap. 53 
Pag - 88. 13 
(137) Which 
was afterwards 
called Fulius 
(Fuly j in bo- 
Nour to Cæſar. 
(138) It was 
written by Joan- 


ügbter, who was married to Marius. The two 


iſa, and Lucius at Rome, where he was. 


tor. Nullis evidentibus cauſes obiere, dum calcinntur 


Rove, the ſubject af. fie. Are le. He was born at 


ticle. Ee ws 

ome, the 12th of the month Qxintilis (i 37): A. U. 
53, and Toft His father in the year 669. have bor- 
towed gteat ma- 


ny palticulars relating to the family of the Juli (138). 
You, will not meet there with the in Sveto- 
nius, which ſhews, how moch they of that family 


nes Glandorpius, valued themſelves upon their noble extraction, and how 


and is intitled, 
Familie gentrs 


Fulie . « concin- 


. neliam defundtas laudavit 8, more. pro Raſiris. Sed in 


nad, it was 

printed at Baſil 
in 1576, 8vo, by 
the care of Am- 
broſe Glandorpi- 
us, the, Author's 
fon, It was af» 


terwards inſerted 


in 1580, into the 
Onomaſſ icon Hiſ- 


elegantly Cæſar conld - expreſs ' this. The paſſage is 
as follows, Yueffor Fuliam amitam, uxoremgue Cor- 
amitæ quidem laudatione, de ejus ac patris ſui utra- 
gue ofigine. fic refert. Amit mee FJuliæ maternum 

enttls ab Rigibus ortum, palernum cum Diis immortali- 
— „. Nam \ab Anco Marcio ſunt Mar- 
cis Reges, quo nomine fuit Maier. A Venere Fulli, cu- 
Jus gentis Familia eft noſtra. Eft ergo in genere, & 
Sanctitas Regum, qui plurimum inter homines pollunt, & 


toric Romane of ceremonia Deorum, quorum ipfi in poteſtate ſunt Reger 


the ſame Author. 
(139) Suetonius 
in Ceſare, cap. 6. 


a) A long Gown 
which children 
wore till they 
were ſeventeen 

| years old- 

(140) Suetonius, 
161 ſupra, cap. 1. 
641 Daughter 
of Quintus Pom- 
plus Rufus. 


(139) i. e.. When he was Queltor he delivered 
« publickly a funeral Oration in praiſe of Julia his 
«aunt by his father's ſide and of Cornelia his wife, 
% Who were both dead. In the panegyric of his aunt 
«© he ſpoke of her and his father's extraction on both 
* ſides in the follow ing manner. My aunt Julia is 
« by her mother's fide deſcended from „and 
« ' by her father's from the; immortal Gods, r from 
% Ancus Marcius came the, Kings firnamed Marcis, 
«« of whoſe family was my aunt's mother. From Ve- 
<>nus are deſcended: the Juli, of whom our family is 
<«< a branch. We: ugite therefore in our family the 
«« Majeſty of Kings, who are in a great eſteem amongſt 
men, and the fanQity of the Gods, in whoſe power 
« the Kings themſelves are.” Suetonius mentions here 
Cornelia Cæſar's wife. Let us take this opportunity, 
to ſay ſomething of this Emperor's marriages. He 
had Les betrothed to! a very rich virgin, called Cof- 
ſutin. | He were fill the Prieyexta, of child's gown 
tand it was not long, . before he diſmiſſed this 
We He married afterwards Cornelia, daughter of 
Lucius Cornelius Ciuna, nor would he ever divorce 
ker, avtwithſtanding' the great danger he rum by re- 


fufing to comply with Sylla's| repeated intreaties (140). 
had r by her, who was married to Pompey. 
hid wite was 


He | 
His mpeia (141), who revenged up- 


N 
— 


C'AS is 


we ſhall alſo add a'\ſteppRment concerning his Commentaries [S; we have men- 


tioned 


on him the injuries he did to a great many huſbands. 
Clodius fell in love with her, and the loved him ; 
But Cæſar, and Aurelia his mother, a woman of emi- 
nent virtue, obſerved her ſo cloſely, that Clodius was 
en, nds take the opportunity of the myſteries of 
the Godde/s (Ceres) which were celebrated in Cæ- 


ſar's houſe, to meet wit Pompeia. He diſguiſed him- 


ſelf in women's apparel, and mixing with the crowd; 

he entered Cæſar's houſe, but was diſcovered, This 

affair made a great noiſe, Cwfar . divorced his 3 
wife, becauſe, as he was pleaſed to ſay (142), he (142) Plutarch, 
would not have his family ſo much as ſuſpeQted ; yet in Caſare, page) 


after all, he did not doubt but ſhe went the utmoſt 1 


h with Clodius (143). *Ovres (Cet dg Ne- (nh 3 


* 755 Ka lc apo; YuYaixes, 009% urig d 200%, of NAG Ov. * cap 6. 
Nana Ts The Nudes of xf now, & Te fer 18 | 


Kairapes, *Aupniia, yon Gaben, Iv v vH 


40, van, * Tupuxexirdnawing a'vrog dd iu Thy ts y 
Twi (144). i. e. He (Clodius) loved Aurelia, Cæ- (144) Plut. i 


< fat's wife, and not againſt her will, But Cxſar ( page 111. 
«« guarded her ſo cloſely, and Aurelia his mother, a D, See elle, in 


* woman of great ſenſe, kept always by her ſide, fo Ciceron, page 374. 


„chat it was difficult, and even dangerous for them 


to meet,” Czlar married afterwards Calpurnia Pi- 


ſo's daughter; and died before her. 


Servius has been guilty of a great miſtake in his (145) Ving. 


Commentary upon the following verſes of Virgil. NV Zn. lib. 1. vers 
ultus 


cetur (145) pulchra Trojanus origine Ceſar... . 286. | 
a mag? demſſum nomen Iulo (146), He thought, that (145) That is, 
the ſirname of Czfar was given to Caius Julias the 1 _ 
Dictator, either becauſe he had been cut out of his mo- Virgil | has faid 
ther's womb, by a Chirurgical operation, or becauſe (ibid. ver. 267.) 
his grandfather had killed an Elephant in Africa which 4 pu, Aſcani- 
is called Cz/ar in the Punic langua Vel quod aus n > 


Aus in Africa manu propria occidit * gui Cæ. Aitur. 


ſar dicitur Pænorum lingua (147). Neither of theſe (147 Servius, in 


factum eft ut dinitteretur. Hec autem ipſe Ceſar in 


reaſons can be admitted, fince there was a family ſur- 4": lib. 1. ver. 
named Cæſar, and the anceſtors of the Dictator, at 286. 

Rome as ſoon as the firſt Punic, War. Obſerve that 

Cedrenus, the Author of the Alexandrine Chronicle, 

Malala, Suidas, Glycas, and Conſtantinus Manafle, 

aſſert, that to get Cæſar out of his mother's womb, 

it was neceſſary to cut her 2 Zonaras has con- 

futed that fal ſhood (148). How was it poſſible for (748) See Dr- 
them not to know, that Cæſar's mother was ſtill alive, = E — 
when he was married to Pompeia ? Had they not read 4g sf lg, 
what he told her the day, on which the High-Prieft See alſo Grevi- 
was Choſen (149) ? Did they not know that ſhe took v#'s Sweronizs, the 
a great care of his education (150)? for ſhe was a 4 edit. 4to. 
learned and. eloquent woman (151). She died when vs of 7 pt 
her ſon was in the war againſt the Gauls (152). I tation (48). 
have pointed out the origin of that blunder (153). (1 30) Tacit. de 

[S] ſapplement concerning bis Commentaries.] In 9 af. Cap. 20. 
the firſt edition of this Dictienary I had only obſerved (157) Cantor 

154), that Voſſius has proved that Julins Czfar, is 426. * 

e true Author of the Commentaries, which are aſ- (152) Suetonius 
cribed to him, but now 1 will enlarge a little more * C<// cap. 26. 
upon that ſubject. Francis Floridus maintained, that (753) 1 the 
the three books of the civil war were not written by ——— 
Czfar (155). Another maintained the ſame concern- (154) See the 
ing the ſeven Books of the Gallic War (156). Voſ- cloſe of the re- 
ſius obſerves that Lewis Caduccus (157) aſcribed. them rk [G6]. _ 
to Suetonius. But theſe are all ill-grounded opinions, (55S).Fr: Flori- 
which we can entirely confute by the authority. of the c;oar. Lecb. lib. 
ancient Authors, without being obliged to the anſwer 1. cap. 3. & lib. 
that could be made, namely that theſe books of Cz- 2. 2p*d Vollium, 
far have been . loſt, ſince. the ancient writers quoted — pop 
chem. They who think, chat beſides his Commenta- (1560 Lugor. 
ries, which are extant, Cæſar alſo wrote Ephemerides, Carrio, apud 
which are loſt, are much more in the right; they Voſſium, ibid- 
contained. a journal of his life. Servius has quoted (157) He — 
from them a. very remarkable circumſtance. . Cajus , gr Cad 
Ceſar, ſays he (158), cum dimicaret in Gallia, & ab quotation (165)- 
hofte raptus equo ejus portaretur armatus, occurrit qui- (158) Servius in 
dam e hiftibas,- qui eum noſſet, & inſultans ait, C u. lib, 11. v. 
Cæſar, quod Ga/torum lingua, dimitte fgnificat ; at ita 743: 
Ephemeride ſua dicit, ubi propriam commemorat felici- 
tatem. 1. e.. When was waging war in Gaul, 

« it happened that he was taken by the enemy, and 
5 being carried on horſeback, armed, he was met by 
e one of the enemies, who knew him, and ſaid in 
an inſulting manner, Cocos Ceſar ; that word ſigui- 

| «« fying 
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(2) 5 the re. toned in another place (5) ſomething concerning his Apotheofis, 


article DOLA- _ ©; 1 
BELLA, and «© fying in the lan of the Gauls, Jet him go, Cæ- 
11 5 madam, ay Siſmiſſed, This is what Cæſar 
Colds, "num, © himſelf relates in his journal, when he gives am ac- 
$2, 83. «© count of his good Tuck.” It is very probable that 
{r59) Plutarch. when Plutarch quoted Czfar's Ephemerides (159), he 
in Ceſare, pag» did not mean the Commentaries, but the ſame work, 
733, D. . to which Servius refers us. I know that what he re- 
lates in that paſſage, is to be found in the fourth book 
of Czfar's Commentaries. But that warrior muſt needs 
have mentioned often the fame things, boch in his 
Journal, and in his Conimentaties. We thay there- 
affirm, that Plutarch meant the Ephemerides, and 
that if he had quoted the Commentaries, he would 
have made uſe of the word drorjuenre, as Strabo has 
160) Strabo, done (160). Let us remark alſo, that Appian has quoted 
b. 4- mm» tze fame 3 in the Arey mo oe 57 
161) A in rap iv Tei; dla dv οαν TH i-. ian 161). 
3 2 It * beſides very probable that Polyznas had peruſed 
Pas. 159+ them, for he relates ſeveral of Czfar's y 
which are not mentioned in the Commenitaries. The 
fame may be ſaid of Frontinus. See Dionyſius Voſſius's 
(162) pig» 3. remarks (162), printed in 1697, with Czfar's Commen- 
See the new taries, and with a book, to which they have given the 


agiona, tom. title of Julius Celfus de Vita & Rebus 2125 4 | 
am 


g«137, Kc. Fulii Cæſaris (a), and which had been prin 
217. Kr. Try 14 * K. ſo ſcarce, that the Author, 
(163) See the 7 ; 
Prefice to Cz. Who Wrote the Commentary * Julius Cæſar s work 
fir's Commenta- for the Dauphin could not one at Paris. Grævius 
vier, edit: 1697. is of opinion, that this Author lived in the twelfth or 
(164) Oroſiis, even in the thirteenth Century (163). , Obſerve, that 
—5 dex 5 Z there are ſome perſons, who imagine, that Oroſius 
* afcribes Cæſar's Commentaries to Suetonius, when he 
N Orcfius, makes uſe of theſe expreſſions. Hanc — (De 
Iib. 6. cap. 7» Cæſaris bello Gallico] Suctonius trangquillus plemiſſime 


- folio m. 246, explicuit, cujus nos competentes portiunculas decerpfimits 


(164). i. e. “ Suetonius Tranquillus has given a full 


« account of this Hiſtory (of Czeſar's wars in Gaul], 
* of which we have tranſcribed the neceſſary paſſages. 
'This was Savaro's opinion, as 
in which he explains thoſe 
naris. Duis ors Suetenii, id oft, ſays Savaro (165), (% Savaro, is 
Vitam Juli Cæſaru, & Libro de Bellb Gallico, " <5 8 — Apollia. 
Suetonio afſerit Orofius, lib. 6, cap. 7, & ex e, Hift. ag. 606. 
Mifeella. J. 6. ita viſum eft Ludovico Caduceo, mihi prop- 
ter eruditionem, & humanitatem amiciſſimo, in cujus com- 

militio multum me profeciſſe libere fateor. It would perhaps 

be better to ſay, that Suetonius had wrote «HE 

work concerning Czfar's wars in Gaul, and that it was 

from ſuch a work Orofius made his collections. Honeſt 

Mr. de Marolles has quoted wrong what he had read 

in Voſſius, from whom however he tranſcribes faith- | 
fully the blunder which I have obſerved (166). Lewis (166) Above, 
Caduceus . . . . maintains that the ſeven Books of the quotation (157) 
Gallic War were written by Suetonius, which he proves | 
by theſe wwords in the ſeverith Chapter of his fixth Book ; 

Suetonius, ſays he, has related this at ength in his Hi- 

ſtory of Celars Wars in Gaul (167). she not (167) Mr. Ds 
inſinuate h that his 1 Lew 25 2 his 

bliſhed a work, which contains at leaſt fix books ? 546% Pc. 


fi 
s not this the way to put Bibliographers a hunting to 24 vol. of tis 
no purpoſe ? Augmentation da 


Tam acquainted with only three French tranſlati- Here Ro- 
ons of Cælar's Commentaries, that of Stephen de ge. Ps 23g, 
FAique, that of Blaiſe de Vigenere, and that of Mr. 
d'Ablancourt. The firſt was printed in 1531 (168), (268) See the 
the ſecond in 1575, with a learned Commentary, it GREY of 
was reprinted in 1809, with ſome marginal Notes of AC KUs. 
Anthony de Bandole, who added alſo to it his Com- 
pariſon between Ceſar and Henry IV. Mr. d'Ablan- 
court's Tranſlation was printed for the firſt time about 
the year 1651, if I am not miſtaken, | 


CZSARIUS (JOHN) a Phyſician and Philoſopher born at Juliers, lived in the ſix- 
tcenth Century. He read Lectures at Cologne (a), and publiſhed ſeveral Authors. He (Se the rm. 
was very zealous, and ſpared no pains for the advancement of learning ; but he was ſo 
far from getting any pecuniary advantage by his labours, that he fell into the utmoſt 


poverty in his old age, and would have died for want, had not his friends aſſiſted him 


er — 16. in 843 (O0 an 


[4]. Being ſuſpected of favouring the Lutheran Religion he was baniſhed from Cologne 
; 9108 into the houſe of the Count of Nuwenar and Meurs, where he 


initio. died in 1550, being above fourſcore and ten years old. Some ſay, that he returned at laſt 
to the Roman Catholic Religion, and that dying at Cologne in 1551, he was buried in 


dreas, Bibl. 


4e Valer. An, the church of the Convent of the Hieronymites near the great altar (c); a lo 
bes · 479. — epitaph (4) upon his tomb, in which it was faid among other thi J dat b. had . 
been married. Alexander Hegius, whoſe ſcholar he had been at 


4) I is to be 
- ſeen in Valer. 
enter, having re- Andreas, Bibl. 


fuſed, on account of his great age, to take upon him the direction of the ſchool, which . pet · 479. 
was founded at Munſter (e) towards the latter end of the fiſteenth Century, propoſed (e Chytrzus is 


Cæſarius for that employment ( f). He propoſed alſo ſome other learned men, and 


Saxonia, pag. 80. 


a- J Lem, ibid. 


mongſt them Timanus Camener, who was choſen. | 


[4] He aj, have died for want, had not his friends 
afſifted him.) This is no doubt the ſenſe, which we 
may put upon the following Latin words of John Stur- 
mius. Florucrunt aligquand in hac civitate (Coloniæ) /itere, 
cum in ea Sobius, eee 2 docerent, 

ulque cum Magiſtris at oribus wvetus freguentia 
22 ie eft. bien vis morbi nebis ahbe. 

lit: Phryſemius, quomam nullum refugium in noſtris ftu- 
(1) Joanne: diis ge widebat, ad Juri tie portum confugit, & 
82 ff juris quam ſapientiæ conſultus eſſe maluit. Senex adbuc 
Orationum Cice» ibi eff, atque omnium noftriim languam parens Ce ſarius : 
ronis. It is not qui in hac affettd ætate, poſt tot tantorumgue 

— ; but 2 defunionem, nifi ab amicis ſuſtentaretur, viderent eum 
— — Py E. liter egentem, qua. e e ornavit, ſemperque max- 
1540. imi fecit (1). i. e. 


he ſciences flouriſhed for ſome + 


« time in this Cologne ), when Sobius, Cæſa- 
« rius, and * 18 Gooſe there. . But the an- 
*« cient concourſe of Scholars vaniſhed away with the 
« Maſters and Doctors. Sobius died ſickneſs: 
« Phryſemius finding that there was nothing to do 
% in our way of learning, applied himſelf to the ſtu- 
„dy of the Law, and choſe to be verſed in that ra- 
« ther than in Philoſophy. There is ſtill an old 
«« man living there, I mean, Cæſarius, who is as the 
father of us all; but who in his old age, after fa 
% many and fo great labours, and notwithſtanding his 
application to the ſciences, which he always im- 
* and highly eſteemed, would want the neceſ- 
« faries of life, were he not aſſiſted by his friends,” 


CAN, the eldeſt ſon of Adam and Eve, was an Huſband- man. He offered to God 
the fruits of the earth, at the ſame time that his brother Abel, who was a Shepherd, of- 
fered up the firſtlings of his flock. God was well-pleaſed with the offerings of Abel, 
but had no regard for thoſe of Cain; upon which the latter was ſo highly exaſ; , 
that without having the leaſt reſpect for the remonſtrance, which God made to him, he 


killed his brother. By the ſentence, which God 


nced againſt him, he was con- 


demned to 9 a yagabond ſtate of life; which made him apprehenſive, that 


every 


ExaminaA- 

1e of ſome 
difficulties con- 
cerning Paz &- 


ADAMITES» 


(1) Gen. iv. 14- 


Cal 


one who found him ſhovld kill him [A]. But to calm this fear, God had the 


65 


leg to ſet a mark on him, to prevent thoſe who ſhould find him from killing 


him [BJ. Cain retired to the land 
which he gave the name of his ſon Enoch. 


Nod on the Eaft of Eden, and built a city, to 


This is all that can be ſaid of him with any 


certainty, there being no more concerning him in the Book of Geneſis (4)! The 2 


other things which are related of him in abundance are no other than conjectures, or 
imaginary fancies, or traditions of the utmoſt uncertainty. We have elſewhere 
mentioned ſeveral things of this nature which relate to him; but we ſhould 


A] He «vat afraid left dwery one who found him ſhould 


kill him.] This language ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Cain 
was perſuaded there were inhabitants throughout the 
whole earth; for a man who believed that the hu- 
man ſpecies was wholly comprehended in the family 
of Adam, would have found no better means of a- 
voiding being killed, than to remove far off from 
that family: but on the contrary, here is Cain, who 
ſeems to fear no murtherer, provided he removes not 
from them; he is afraid of being ſlain only in caſe 
he be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth (1). I 
own this difficulty is not a very t one; but we 
ought not to take it amiſs that libertines make the 
moſt of it, ſince it is certain that there is no ſect 
of Chriſtians, who would not urge it vigorouſly a- 
gainſt the others, if they differed from the others in 
that point. I hardly meet with one; who, to refute 
this' objection of the Pree-Adamites, bas not recourſe 
to the fecundity” of Eve, and does not calculate how 
many children might come as well from her as from 
her daughters in the ſpace of a hundred years; but 
methinks this - is not going to the point, becauſe it 
is to ſuppoſe that Cain was afraid of his brothers and 
nephews. But this was not what he was afraid of 
for, as I have already ſaid, if it had been the foun- 
dation of his fear, he would have delired no better 
than to baniſh himſelf, and he would not have looked 
on the exile to which God condemned him as a pu- 


(2) Ibid. ver. 13. niſhment greater than he could bear (3). They were 


to fay, 


the inhabitants of diſtant countries, re, 

he was afraid of; unknown people, and e by 
no tie of kindred to him. I ſhould thereſore be apt 
that the remorſe of his; conſcience, and the 
fearful: idea he had formed to himſelf of his- baniſh- 


ment, made him forget what his father had, without 


ſome favour 


doubt, ſeveral times told him concerning the origin 


of mankind. And perhaps he only feigned an appre- 


henſion of meeting with aſſaſſins every where in far 
countries: perhaps, I ſay, he only feigned it, in or- 
der to obtain a revocation, or commutation; of the pu- 
niſhment which God had inflicted on him! Men act 
in the ſame manner every day towards their Judges: 
they ſtrive to move their compaſſion, and to obtain 
by exaggerating the rigour of their ſen- 
tence : they ſay more of it than they believe. And 
let me not be told that Cain was not ignorant enough 
to think he could conceal the bottom of his heart from 
God; for why ſhould we think him incapable of imi- 
— his father, who had endeavoured” to eſcape the 
eye of God, by hiding himſelf among the trees of the 
garden? Nay more; what means this anſwer of Cain's 
to God, I hww 1 am I ny brother heeper ? Is it 
not the language of 'a man who thinks'he. is ſpeak- 
ing to another man, and that he may hide from him 
what he does not confeſs? Was it not an errant lie? 
God at that time made uſe of the behaviour of man, 
to accommodate himſelf” to our weakneſs, and they 
anſwered that behaviour in ſuch a manner, that they 
ſeem to have taken him for a man in reality. But a 
ſtronger objection may be made me, which is to ſay 
that God, very far from diſabuſing Cain of the falſe 
ſuppoſition that there were men every where, ſcems 
to have confirmed him in it. And indeed, he does 
not give him this anſwer, Thou haſt no need to fear 
pot hg - 2 for — 5 d body at ail 
in thoſe places : he quiets his a ns by givi 
him a mark to hinder thoſe Nha — Caf bas 
from killing him; which plainly ſuppoſes, that Cain 
might find people wherever his vagabond and fagitive 
life ſhould conduct his ſteps. © I anfwer; that God oon- 
tented himſelf with 'remedying what was moſt preſ- 


ing, that is the fear Which this fratricide ſhewed of 
being flain by the firſt that met him. Now the ſhort- 


eſt way to quiet the fear of a trembling ſoul who be- 
— | | li man OV 217 om LE 
"TY Vol. IV, . 


ſay that the leproſy cov 


Veron of the 
they have tranſla 
4 vagabond, but thou Galt be lamenting and trembling, Jerom, Epiſt. 

cin g rfitaan. There are ſame, who ſay, that where- . ad Dama- 


(5 (b)In — 
cles of ABEL. 
never ADAM and 


have EVE. 


lieves his | life will become the prey of the firſt who 
can lay hands on him, is not to tell him that his 
relations are the only men in the world ; it is to tell 
him in eral, that none of thoſe who ſhall find 
him ſhall kill him. It is not my intention, how- 
ever, to omit backing the foregoing anſwers by this 
other conſideration. ' Men in thoſe days lived ſeveral 
Centuries, and multiplied: exceedingly. Cain with- 
out doubt had already feet proofs of this fecundity : 
there muſt neceſſarily therefore be a great number of 
people on the earth before he died: fo that the mark 
which God gave him, when he ſent him into a 
country as yet uninhabited, was no ſuperfluous thing. 
I ſay nothing of the age he might be of when he 
made away with his brother; having ſpoken of it elſe- 
where: thoſe who. ſuppoſe him to be no more than 
thirty or forty years ol@{(3),- and who fay that neither (4) Cuntzvs, de 
he nor Abel were yet married (4), are not perhaps Republic. — 
much miſtaken ; but, according to this heſis, „ lib. 1. cap. . 
it would be more ſurprizing that Cain ſhould ground Pat, 10e years be- 
his apprehenſions on the men whom be knew. Adam 2 
was not a man to put one of his ſons to death, to re- birth of Seth, 
venge the death of another of his children; and it was which happened 
not to be preſumed that the other children of Adam in the 130th 
would: kill one brother, to revenge the death of an- 1 ade 
other brother. There is no conſiderate. family in (4) See Remark 
which they would act in that manner; and this [F] of the Arti- 
ſeems to be the reaſon why God would take imme- de ABEL. 
diate cognizance of this cauſe; and content himſelf 
with bamſhing the criminal. He thereby accommo- 
dated himſelf to our nature: in ſach a caſe, fami- 
lies chuſe to be neither judges nor proſecutors, and 
content themſelves with not ſeeing the murderer. The 
children of Abel only, if he had any, could inſpire 
any fear; but, once more, it was not his, relations 
that Cain was afraid of: he was afraid of the firſt 
who ſhould meet him in a: ſtrange country: he would 
— — there deſtitute of all ſupport, without relations, 
without friends, without knowing the roads or places: 
he imagined that ſuch a ſtate would inſpire every one 
with the boldneſs to attack him, and the hopes of 
killing him with impunity.” He faw not the ſame 
reaſons of ſear in a country which he knew, and in 
L of his kindred. There lies the knot of the 
| SE 610 16 2 f | G. 4 
[BY God ſet ai mark on him, to prevent thoſe who 
ſhould find him from killing him.) Opinions differ 
vaſtly: on this head. Some imagine that God im- 
printed a letter on Cain's forehead, and that this print 
was the paſſport by means of which that vaga 
might go through the whole earth, without fear- of be- 
ing flain. This letter was taken either from the name 
of Abel (5), or from the ineffable name of God (6), (5) Yeteres He- 
the Tetragrammaton which was of fo t efficacy, 54, apud Ge- 
But others will have it to have been taken from the word 46pm. 
Repentance, that every one might ſee that Cain had re- (3) 1 
ba Others ſuppoſe that this mark conſiſted in the 345» FROM 
three letters which compoſe the name of the Sabbath 
day, or in the fign of the Croſs (7). Others ſay that the (7) Ibid. 
dog which guarded Abel's flock was given to Cain, for 
a conſtant companion in his travels (8); either that (8) Ibid. 
every one might know by that ſign that he muſt not 
attack Cain, or elſe that by following ſuch a guide 
Cain might never take A ge road (9). Others (9) Cornel. a 
his forchead, and his Lapide, in Gene}, 
whole face (10). Others imagine that this mark was no (10) Salden Os 
other than a wild, aſpect, with bloody eyes, which ral. pag. 345. 
rolled in a herrid manner (11). Others ſay that he be- (11) Apud Sali - 
came ſubject to ſuch a trembling of body, that he chuld an. tom. 1. pag. 
ſcarce get his meat and drink to his mouth (1 al. The / pe; 
* favours; this opinion; for 2 
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18 CAT 


have done, if we were to ſet down the reſt, What has there not been faid as to 


the reaſons for which it is pretended his offering was 2 God [C]? Who 


would believe Joſephus capable of givi 
brother did, things which are prod 


this reaſon, vix. 
naturally, that is to ſay animals, but things 


t Cain offered not, as his 


which the labour and avarice of man cauſe to be produced forcibly, that is to ſay{grain and 
(e) Joſeph. .- fruits (c)? Does not a Jew, who reaſons in this manner, ſeem to have forgotten the 


tiguit. lib. 1. cap. 
2» 


would be preferable to the reaſon 
thing which is very probable ; that 
the contrary 


of his Religion? Were not the. offerings of the firſt-fruits ordained by the 

w of Moſes? If the reaſons alledged by Philo (d) were a fact well ſupported, they (4) See the Re- 
iven by Joſephus. This laſt Author tells one ** [©]: 

ain did not amend his life in his exile, but on 


more wicked (e): he fatisfied his paſſions at the expence of others, 5 oſeph. An- 


and enriched himſelf by the ſpoil of his neighbour with a thouſand. acts of violence. 
Joſephus attributes to him the invention” of meaſures, weights, and boundaries. All 


this was very 
of injuſtice [D]. 
when he ki 


no more than four "perſons in the world, 


| ever he ſtopped, there was an earthquake all around 
(13) Apud Sal- him (13). What ftrange fancies ! To conclude, there 
denum, Ot. Teo. are ſome who ſay he had a horn grew on his forehead 
4260 Apud Sali- (14), not of the nature of thoſe metaphorical horns, 
anum, tom. 1. Which ſucceeding Ages have attributed to huſbands 
peg · 192+ diſhonoured by their wives inffdelity, but a horn pro- 
perly ſo called, which ſerved as a ſignal to other men, 

that they ſhould not come near him: Fænum babet in 

(15) Horat. Sat. corny, lunge fage (1 $)- Metaphorical horns could only 

va is 


44. have ag — they were anci- 
ently vie to malefactors, as appears from a paſſage 
(16) Cap. 47. of Job (16) but Cain's mark was given him as a 
ver. 10. Vide ; it was to ſerve him for a ſafe-guard. 2 
Pere. zg. , IC] What bas there not been ſaid as 'to the reaſons for 
aic. 38. lib. 7 wth * 

2. See the Re- Which it is pretended that his — —— rejected 
mark [B] of the God ?] It is gueſs-work only, and beating the air, 
Artiele I- to ſpend one's time in ſeeking after. the outward de- 
ALEA. ſects which might be in the offerings of Cain. Per- 
(17) See Fagivs haps nothing was wanting in them in that reſpe& (17) : 
* perhaps he forgot only the good diſpoſitions of the heart, 
which are princi regarded by God. We fee that 
St. Paul attributes to the faith of Abel alone the fupe- 
(18) Heb. xi. 4. riority which he had over his brother (18). - Howe- 
ver it be, three defects have been reckoned up in 
Cain's oblation. I, That he was very flow in making 
it; IT, That he offered not the firſt fruits; III, That 
he choſe not the beſt. It is Philo who has given this 
cenſure. The ancient Fathers have had a good deal of 
regard to it; for to ſay nothing of St. Ambroſe, who 
has been a great follower of Philo, I obſerve that St. 
(19) Apud Sali- Cyrill (19) accuſes Cain of having reſerved for his own 
anum, pag. 186. eating and pleaſures all the fineſt. fruits which the 
earth, yielded him, and having defi the worſt only 
for God, ſuch as the thinneſt ears of corn, and the 
(20) Bifſeliug, moſt worm- eaten apples (20) for our Author has 
Taf. Ruin. De- deſcended ta theſe minute | particulars.” How many 
cad. 1. pag. 220. times in books and ſermons have they been compared 
to Cain, who ſend to the Nunneries only the uglieſt 
and ſtupideſt girls, and keep thoſe who have any wit 
and beauty for the world? And yet, is there any thing 
leſs certain than what St. Cyril advances? Is it-not 
evident that Philo is miſtaken in reſpect to the firſt 
defect, ſince the Scripture takes notice that Abel did 
not. offer the firſtlings of his flock, but at the ſame 
time that Cain preſented of the fruits of the earth ? I 
— obſerve, by the way, that this retrograde Latin 

verſe, 5 | f * 


Sacrum pingue dalo, nec macrum ſacrificabs, © 


is Politian's. Theſe words are to be ſeen in à pic- 
ture which repreſents the - ſacrifice - offered by hee 
two brothers to God; they are to be ſeen, I ſay, in 
that picture in the firſt cloĩſter of Madonna la Novella 
at Florence. The two brothers are ſituated, in reſpect 
(21) Mabillon, to the Inſcription as they ſhould be, that each may 
Muſeum Ital. find his proper ſenſe (21). Nel en. 
2 A. [D] The example of Cain accuſtomed people to all kinds 
a goes about I igidſtice.] Joſephus aſſerts that Cain was a volup- 
under his name '£80US man, and a robber, and that his deſcendants 
concerning theſe only grew worſe and worſe. - Add to what he has ſaid 
matters, is ſup- of them the deſcription which Methodius has. left of 
the manners of that race of mortals (22), and you 


„% Ve were alone with 


ſeaſonable among people whom Cain's example accuſtomed to all forts 
We cannot tell preciſely how many brothers and ſiſters he had, 
led Abel; however it is not to be doubted but thoſe who fay there were then 


are miſtaken [E]; for though it were 


will find it was not without reaſon that the city of E- 
nochia, built by Cain, has been compared to that 
which a King of Macedon cauſed to be built for the 
reception of all forts of igate le: on which 
account he gave it the name of P , or the City 
of wickedne/s. Lewdneſs made ſo horrid a progreſs a- 
mong the deſcendants of Cain, that not, contented with 
robbing one another of their matrimonial rights, and 
enjoying their miſtreſſes in public, and in the fight 
of every one who had a mind to be witneſs of it, 
they leaped over all the bounds of nature, and aban- 
doned themſelves, as well men as women, to the fin 
of Par ug apes 3 | Furere mortales ac ruere lympha- 
tis fimiles in quicquid dictu ſcrip dum eft, ac non 
fufficientibus ad probra noctium > 6 gg culorum 
ſalitudinibus, connefere turpitudini dierum ſpatia, po- 
pulique preſentiam & oculos infandds conſuetudine fe- 
dare . . . Sed illius temporis longius adhuc mulid ſunt 
abrepia dedecora, quam que finibus limitibuſque nature 
cantinerentur. Superaret fidem, nifs Methodius affirma- 
ret, autor ſan gravis ac ſandtus, cœpiſſe jam tum 
quod poſtea divinus Paulus SEED in idololatris, ut in 
maſculos maſculi turpitudinem exercerent, & in foemi- 
nas ſœminæ, Leſbiis flammis exardeſeerent (23). All 
theſe things were done before the world had laſted 


thodius, - as he found them in the notes of his brother 
eſuĩt Raderus on the Alexandrian Chronicle. I ſhall 
re take notice of a thing which is but too com- 
mon : no ſooner has a man rendered himſelf infamous 
by his ill actions, but even the good things which he 
— done are condemned. N M this. 
Nothing was more neceſſary in ſo diſorderly a city 
2 the uſe of weights and meaſures; yet 
is not Joſephus inconſiderate engugh to make it a 
crime in him to have introduced the uſe of them ? 
He has confounded things which it was eaſy to diſ- 
tinguiſh. He thought, becauſe weights and meaſures 
ſavour not of ſimplicity or honeſty, that he who had 
invented them had corru the ancient candour of 
mankind, and had taught them cunning, and new 
methods of cheating. — who wy * _ 
trary, that corruption preceded t of weights 
— meaſures, and that their introduction was DD 
ry as a remedy for fraud ? Cain ated herein as thoſe 
tyrants do, who having occaſioned a thouſand diſorders, 
do for all that make good laws to ſtop the progreſs of 
them. Ina word, Joſephus minded nothing leſs than 
8 e 
IEE] 7 there æuere 
2. mA killed Mel. W oye 
fale.] This miſtake is a very old one: St. Auguſtin 
refutes it in the VIIIch chapter of the X V th book of 
the City of God, and in the firſt Queſtion on Geneſis. 
But St. | Ambroſe, | far from refuting it, runs into it 
, in this apoſtrophe which he makes to Cain. 
Car. neſſis ubi eft frater tuus ? - eratis 8 
parentibus, inter paucos frater te latere non debut (25). 
i. e. Why knowelt — not where thy brother 87 
our two parents; among 
1 ſo few thy brother could not well be concealed from 


19. 


1+ CAPs 2. 


9 


(23) Biſſelius, 
Ruin. illaftr, 
Dec. 1+ pag· 258. 


more than ſix hundred years. The Author whom 1 (24) Idem, ibid. 
have juſt quoted gives us (24) the very words of Me- P*& 277+ 


(25) Ambrofius, 
lib. 2. de 4% 


5: thee,” A ſigure of Rhetoric void of all truth. Se- | 


veral moderns have fallen into the ſame miſtake. 


I by Eunæus 
- * 89989 * 


true, as ſome ſuppoſe (F), that Cain was but thirty years old when he committed that ( Cuneue, 4 
murder, there would be no room to doubt but that Eve had already lain in ſeveral _ 


- | lid. I. 
times. I ſhall conclude with an old tradition concerning Cain's death. Being decrepit 
and blind, ſay they, he fate down one day among ſome very thick buſhes (g); La- 4 Rabbi Goh, 
(b) We tral mech (), who was then hunting, having notice that ſomething ſtirred in that place, pug. 92. «pu 

amply un- Tan thither, and thinking that a wild beaſt was lying there, let fly an arrow, and ſlew Cain, Hiveeer- tom. 
der the word Some 52 this event about the year of the world 501; and others in the year 87989. 


(5) Apud Salia- Salianus Jeſuit (x) embraces this laſt opinion, which he ſays is that of Pererius and 


mum, pag- 214+ Torniellus; whence we conclude, by the way, that Moreri is in the wrong to ſay, that 

Bega according to Torniellus and Salianus, the murder of Cain by Lamech hap in the 

(1) pad _ 688th ur of the —_ oh: = 0 2 Cain 4 have lived near eight hundred 

now, ke u. years. There are ſome who under the year 931, and pretend that he 

( ) —_ was buried under the ruins of a houſe (m). Paulus Burgenſis 951 who 1 him periſh () Ah Pere- 
cba. citing in the deluge, did not mind what he was ſaying : this is to make him live almoſt 1656 — 1 
Cedrenus. years. There are ſome alſo who ſay he flew himſelf (o); and have the impertinence to 24- 


conclude from thence, that God did not keep his word with him; becauſe he had pro- ol 
miſed him, fay they, that no man ſhould kill him. It is falſe that God's promiſe was Carmelitam, c. 


ſo expreſſed it regarded only thoſe whom Cain ſeemed to be ſo much afraid of, that Zin Hl. 
is to ſay, the men who ſhould light on him in his baniſhment. | page m. 63, 


(26) Eccleſia : t 4 -4 . . 
Ave 1s Cunæus (26), and Burman are of that number. It is The following verſe of Juvenal might be applied 

e true, the laſt ſeems to have kept a back- door open, here. . a ** 

cent natus, cum in having ſaid (27) that Cain, by ſlaying Abel, had killed Unus Pellzo juveni non ſufficit orbit, 

r. goat of mankind who bad « eames in the 


ret bumarum 


That is, 
"£4: world. If he is preſſed, he will ſay, that he has not *« One world ſuffic'd not the Pellzan » 
2 excluded thoſe le whom the Scripture does not youth 


nivs cui ex malis name. The ſubterfuge would be a weak one, and and ſeveral ſuch thoughts; but they will be more 


ftr i jucunda o- much leſs worthy of an ingenious man than this re- perly in their place in the article of ALEXANDER. 
luptas oft, Cainum flection of the fame Author: A. vaſt, ſays he, as the e French Poet Malherbe ought to make his appea- 


2 world aua, it was too little for theſe two brothers. rance on this occaſion: he has alſo been caught in the 
ſum egit in omne ; 8 error I am 717 He had, ſays his Hiftorian, a 
nefas . « . . Gregem oppido poet og og ey mundi waſtitate agebat great 3 nen in general ; and after relati 


lle : unum ex bis lupus hic abſiulit. That is, The new born * 
2 layed —4 T „% the flory of Cain's fin, and the death of Abel his brother, 


. he ſaid to this effet ; Behold a fine beginning, there 
6 For immediately the impure Spirit, who takes delight in | nning, . 
5 nog Wa — out. of the fre path of 2 2 all forts of were but three or four in the world, and one of them 
« wickedneſs. . « « + The great ſhepherd, when was ſuch vaſt room in goes and kills bis brother. What hopes could God enter- 
the war, doe 40 ting . ure ny e Fin of mankind e tis 7 Wan be nt bee dn 
w carried ON. - , ” +» Jo 2+ 0 Fi 
(27) In Comment. Belgico ad Gene. cap. 4+ pag» 65+ apud Saldenum, Or. Theol. 3 the race of them for ever 
rag 339» | 


CAINITES [A], a Sect of Heretics which appeared in the ſecond Century, and had 


this name by reaſon of their great reſpect for Cain (a) [BJ. Theſe people had drawn /a) Avguft. de 
their abominable dogms out of the ſinks of the Gnoſtics (h), and were the ſpawn of Hf. 18. 


Valentinus, of Nicolaus, and of Carpocrates. They admitted a great number of Genii, 2. — 

which they called Virtues, and which they ſaid were ſome of them more and others leſs 

powerful. They pretended that the Virtue which had produced Abel was of an Order 

much inferior to that which had 8 Cain (c), and that this was the reaſon why Cain (e) Tertul. de 

had the victory over Abel, and killed him [C J. They made profeſſion of honouring all Prefer, cap. 47. 
| thoſe 


[4] CAINITES.] They may alſo be called Cai- . inferior to that . . . of Cain, and that this was the 
1) De Pre- nians. Tertullian them Cainæos (1), and Caia- reaſon why Cain had the victory over Abel.) This is 
ier. cap. 47. 7am hereſfim (2). Several of the Fathers called them conformable enough to the Pagan Doctrine concerning 
(2) Ibid, cap- 33. Caan (3), before St. Epiphanius made uſe of the the particular Genius of each man. This fort of ge- (6) See Dodwell, 
(3) See Voſſius, word Kaiar, Wherefore Danzus (4) is in the wrong nii were chiefly called Dæmons (6). It was p Prælect. 2. ad 
ll pag. 278. tothink that St. Auguſtin, by calling them Caianes, has that the happineſs and fortune of a man depended on Spore. Hadrian. 
40 In Auguſt. de retained the fault which the Copiers have ſuffered to flip his tutelary Genius. A man was fortunate when his f. 175 ts. 
Heref. cap. 18. into St. Epiphanius. Danzus, finding no analogy in Genius had a very great 22 : on the contrary, a man 5 — 
the formation of Kaizve}, ſuppoſes that St. Epiphani- was unfortunate when his Genius was weak, and in- ($) Oe #«i- 
us had made uſe of the term Kaine, or Kabel, of capable of withſtanding the. Genius of other men. e r r 
which the tranſcribers, ſays he, have by miſtake made Every Genius did his belt for the intereſts of his client ; — 
Let. But all this criticiſm falls to the ground, ſo and if a man was beaten, it was a fign that the ſtrength rr f 2 
ſoon as one conſiders that the term Caiani was current of his Genius had been forced to yield to that of the vn, 57" d - 
before St. Auguſtin and St. Epiphanius wrote. I here, conqueror's Genius. One of theſe Genii VWTas TaruoTec 
therefore, give my reader notice, that theſe heretics to be of an order inferior to the other; and this 27ers xa 
are Alſo named Caians. was governed by chance: for as lots were appointed Fujus genium 
[BI A See . . which had this name by reaſon of their to be caſt for the ſouls which were ſent into the world, formidat genius 
eat reſpoct for Cain.) Theſe people were mad enough ſo the tutelary Genii of each perſon were to be drawn tuus, qui erectus 
1 believe that the Divinity, which commands in hea- by lot (7). There were Genii whoſe aſcendant over — r ſo- 
ven and earth, having reſolved to puniſh Cain for the others were ſuch, that they entirely diſconcerted them by reinste - 
murder of Abel, could never catch him; and had nei- their preſence. This is what the Genius of Auguſtus mifiocr redditur 
ther ſtrength nor ſwiftneſs ſufficient for that purpoſe : did to that of Mark Antony (8) ; and hence it comes & ignavior. A- 
at _ there were ſome etherial Powers, which to paſs that we ſee certain perſons have wit, ſpeak well, . 875 
p him from the purſuit of this avenging God, and rally genteely, in the abſence of ſome others, and . * 


and tranſported him to the firmament, hiding him in a a much confounded when they have thoſe Plutarch. . 4. 

| (s) Biſſelius, pow of in the age above, in ſuperno ſceculo (5). ers to engage. People were perſuaded, no doubt, ronio, Page 930- 
in. Il. Dec. This was their language. The Author whom I cite, that thoſe) who attained the Empire, had a Genius of (9) Dodo 

2. Page 269. * cites | an eminent order; and from thence the great honours er. 11. ad 


[C] They pretended that the Genins . « «of Abel waz which were paid to ſuch Genii had their riſe (9) Nr np . 


(d) Idem, ibid. 


(10) Ibid. pag. 
180. 


(rr) Ad lib. 1. 
Trinerarii, ver. 
328. pag. ms 
233, C 


1 N > F % 
CAL 


thoſe who carry in Scripture the moſt viſible marks of reprobation 3 as the inhabitants 
© of Sodom, Efau, Corah, Dathan, and Abiram. "They had in y great 
veneration for the traytor Judas, under colour that the death of Jeſus "Chriſt had ſaved 

mankind : for they 3 I know not what powers, enemies of our ſalvation, wha. 


particular a very 


would have hindred Jeſus Chrift from ſuffering, if Judas had not prevented the effects 


of their malice; by delivering up his maſter to the Jews, who condemned him to death, 
whence proceeded the ſalvation of mankind (d). 


J 

They carried their boldneſs fo far as to 
condemn the Law of Moſes, ' and to regard the God of the Old Teſtament as a Being 
who had ſown tares in the world, and ſubjected our nature to a thouſand diſaſters; fo 
that, to revenge themſelves, they did the direct contrary of what he had preſcribed. 
There was no carnal uncleanneſs into which they did not plunge themſelves, no crime 
wherein they did not believe they had a right to JESPE 3 for, according to their 
abominable principles, the way of falvation was diametricall — 4 to the precepts 
of Scripture, They imagined that every ſenſual pleaſure was preſided over by ſome Genius: 


for which reaſon they failed not, when they prepared themſelves for any ill action, to 


invoke by name the Genius who had the ſuperintendance over the pleaſure they were 
going to taſte, 


happened to the Pagans with regard to the Chriſtian Religion. © The Pagans have im- 
puted to them a hundred extravagances, and a hundred abominations, which had not 
the leaſt foundation. The firſt Who forged theſe calumnies were without doubt 
of the blackeſt malice; but the greater part of thoſe who related them after they had 
been maliciouſly ſpread abroad, were only guilty of too much credulity : they believed 
the common report, without being willing to take the pains to examine it. Is it more 
credible that the Fathers had all the. patience which was neceſſary to inform themſelves ex- 
actly of the real ſentiments of a Sect, than it is credible that the ſame people, who taught 
that the death of Jeſus Chriſt | | have 1 
filthy pleaſures are the way to Paradiſe ? Let who will decide this; I ſhall here act 
the relator only. But it muſt be remembred, that there 1s no abſurdity of which the mind 
of man is not ſuſceptible ; and that in particular the dogm of a number of Genii, . good. 
and evil, ſome ſuperior to others, and ſet over divers charges, is ſufficiently within the 


reat 


When one reads theſe things in the Fathers of the Church, one can 
ſcarce help thinking that the ſame thing happened to them wich regard to Heretics, as 


reach of reaſon [DJ. 1 add that the Cainites had forged a pretended Scripture (e): , 4 Re: 


tions and Cities had alſo their Genii (10). Now as 
theſe tutelary Dæmons were ſaid to preſide at the birth 
of him who was to be under their direction, there 
was no need to go far to paſs from this opinion to that 
of the Cainites. The latter added only, that the Ge- 


nius formed the body of him whole protector he 


was to be. The Platoniſts, I think, might eaſily have 
been brought to believe this article, it it had been 
ſtrongly repreſented to them that the formation of a 
human body requires the direction of a very ſkilful 
intelligence. Concerning theſe tutelary Genii ſee Bar- 
thius's Notes on Rutilius Numatianus (11), If this 
hy potheſis is not abſolutely neceſſary to account for 
an infinite number of hiſtorical phænomena (give me 
leave to call human events by that name) it is at leaſt 
the molt convenient, and the eaſieſt to comprehend. 
The reader will be leſs ſurprized to find here a Re- 
mark which ſavours too much of digrefſion, and 
a foreign ſoil ; he will; I ſay, be leſs ſurprized, if he 
examines attentively the drift of the following Re- 
mark. | | 

[D] The dogm of a number of Genit . . . . is ſuffici- 
ently within the reach o reaſon.] We turn to ridicule 
the ſyſtem of the old Pagans, their Naiads, their O- 
reads, their Hamadryads, &c. and we go upon very 
ſure grounds when we condemn the worſhip which was 
paid to thoſe beings; for we know from” Scripture, 
that God 'forbad all religious worſhip which was not 
directed immediately and folely to himſelf. But when 
we conſider human reaſon left to itſelf, and deprived 
of the aſſiſtance of the Scriptures, we may eaſily compre- 
hend, methinks, that it ought to conceive this vaſt 
univerſe as penetrated throughout by a moſt active 
power, which knew what it did. Now to account for 
ſo many effects differing from one another, and even 
contrary to one another, which are ſeen in nature, it 
was neceſſary to imagine either a ſingle Being which 
diverſifies its operation according to the diverſity of 
bodies, or elſe a great number of Souls and Intelli- 
gences, each of them provided with a certain employ- 
ment, and appointed to preſide ſome over the ſprings 
of rivers, others over mountains, others over woods &c. 
'There were ſome people among the Pagans, who 
in-the worſhip of Ceres and Bacchus profeſſed to honour 
the Supreme Being only, as the producer of corn and 


wine. Others profeſſed to worſhip the particular In- 
telligence which, in the diſtribution of the charges 


of the great Univerſe, had been intruſted with, the 


hs Grey rn of the corn fields and vineyards. 
This foundation pnce laid, one knows not where to 
ſtop :: the number of Gods becomes multiplied without 
end and without ceaſing ; ſacrifices are offered to fear, 


and to the ſeaver, to favourable winds, and to ſtorms 


(12) : A Hierarchy ariſes, the degrees of which are 
innumerable ; the combinations of intereſts. are diver- 


ſified infinitely among theſe Intelligences which are not 
gly Nigram biemt 


ſeen, and yet are admitted as cauſes exceedin 


guilty 


had faved mankind, ſhould have taught that the moſt 


— 


(e) Vd Baro- 
nium, ad ann. 

145. num 16. 
Danæum in 


. cap. 18. 
„ „ ® 
| 
| 


© £43 2 


(12) Tauram 
Neptuno, taurum 
tibi, pulcber A- 


active. If I am aſked what I intend by this far fetch- pecudem, 
ed reflection, I anſwer, that I am clearing the way Zepbyris felici- 


for thoſe who have a mind to defend the Fathers, 
accuſed of having imputed to heretics a, hundred ex- 
travagant notions which no body ever taught. It is 
much more probable than one imagines, that 

— who thin 


bus albam. 


Virg. reid. 
lib. 3 ver. 119. 


they reaſon well, may have ba | 


ſeveral principles, ſome good, and others bad, and a 


perpetual contraſt among Beings of unequal power, and 


ſubje& to different inclinations, ' It is a great error, 
I own ; but it preſents itſelf in ſeveral views, and it 


is very poſſible to fall into it, I am willing to believe 
that the Gnoſtics, and thoſe who reſemble them, ex- 
plained themſelves ſo confuſedly, that one might hap- 
pen to impute to them very candidly what they had 
not admitted as an article of their belief: yet I 
make no difficulty to believe that they did in the 
main admit thoſe Virtues and Principles which are 
attributed to them. By reaſoning conſequently, after 
having eſtabliſhed the agency of ſeveral Virtues, they 
might lay it down in particular that the Jewiſh natian 


had been directed by a miſchievous Being, and. thence 


paſs into all the abominable impieties which are at- 
tributed to them with reſpe& to the God of Abra- 
ham, of Iſaac, and of Jacob. Since I am got ſo far, 
I may as well make an end. The belief of Intelli- 
gences preſiding over divers ch in the univerſe, is 
of as great an extent as the belief of God: for I. do 


not think that ever any people had a religion, with- 
out acknowledging 


ſome intermediate Intelligences, 

The moſt ſubtle Philoſophers, he who is called the Ge- 

nius of nature (13), the Carteſians of che greateſt pe- 

netration, have acknowledged them. The — 
"SY 


Pe- (13) Ariſtotle, 


| RE 


Judas, and an Aſcenſion of St. Paul. They 


y had, among other books, a Goſpel 
8 in this Book the unſpe 
and heard, when he was rapt into the third 


ox on the ſub- day, without well perceiving it; for they place in all bo- 
2 — dies a ſubſtantial form, which has for its portion a certain 
(14) The term number of qualities, with which it accompliſhes its defires 
appetitus, exiges- (14), 
ria, and the like, 4. is able in its natural ſtate. 


are of the ordi- u : X - , "me y 
mit an intelligence in plants appointed to make a part 
os be. bay _— of the — 1 vegetate, and actin for that end un- 


_ — is no ſyſtem, which introduces them more neceſſarily 


In che ſyſtem of 
difficulty to admit intelli- 


ning of Lucreti- 


— Poke, altogether as ſoon as good, and miſchievous Genii, al- 
er as ſoon as heneficent. 
ne Art- Left T ſhould be ſuſpected of having raſhly advanced 


* general volitions of God (1 6), very plainly infinuates 
(16) The Au- in ſeveral yo 
thor of /a Re- number of oc 


conceive them uſbcient for the building of a ſhip; no 
man makes a difficulty of acknowledging that motion 
would never produce a clock, without the direction of 
a particular intelligence. Conſequently, thoſe laws are 
incapable of produci ; ' 
fruit: for there goes more artifice -to the conſtruction 
of a tree, or of - pomegranate, than to that of a ſhip. 
We muſt have recourſe therefore to the particular 
direction of an intelligence for the formation of ve- 
and much more for the formation of animals. 
much of the laws of motion, figure, reſt, ſituation 
of mares les, as you . 'This will do fo long as 
we have not ſeen forty : after which you find the moſt 
excellent Cartefians boldly acknowledge, that they 


R Bale, 0 
hs Thief 


' CAIUS or KAYE (JOHN), a learned Phyſician in the XVIth Century 


ble things, which that great Apoſtle had ſeen 
Heaven, 33 


begin to doubt of the ſufficiency of their principles. 

They then underſtand their Categories (17) * (x7) They ate 
ſhould do. It is true, ſay they, this is {ficient . 
make a tree, or a clock, be what they are : but as Men, 
motion alone by the LI laws has not made, nor 2%, metüs, po- 
a clock a 


aire? their fituation — f parts cunctarum exore 


than is imagined. The ſchool-men, inſtead of genius, of all chings.” 
or intelligence, make uſe of the words antial form, You ſee the ſpiri- 


mitted preſiding Genii, not only to preſerve, but alſo muſt be confider- 
There is ſome con- d 8 a tranſcens 
the beſt means of in- dental nature, 


ſequence in this ſuppoſition : hich 
tereſting an intelligence in the protection of a corporeal st zl the oa. 


nec pamngs ullas de hominibus conſeeleratis ſumunt, nifs 

i. e. As in a (18) Bodin. in 
Executioners, Serje- Un . Nati- 
** ants, and Carriers out of the dead, are no leſs ne- etre, lib- 
„ ceſſary than Magiſtrates, Judges, and Guardians; 5 Peg 6315 $34 
* ſo in this mundane nt Goa himſelf for the 
generation, converſation, and defence of things, has 

appointed Angels as Princes and Governors in all 

places cceleſtial and elementary, over animals, ve- 

60 les, ſoſſils, cities, provinces, families, and 

** ſingle men: nor this only, but he has alſo conſti- 

** tuted inferior Miniſters, Serjeants, Vindicators, and 

* 2828 in all places, N. do nothing without 

« bidding, nor iſh wi men; till things are 

« judged and fally examined.” I 


„ and fas 


—— „ mous for his writings [Al, eſpecially his Book upon the Antiquity of the Univerſity of Cam- 


5.715. and Pits, hridge, was born in the city of Norwich in the year 1510 (4). His father, R 


de illuftrib. An 


Caius, 


whe Scriptrr, Was born in Yorkſhire, as we are informed by Dr. Fuller in his Hiftory of the Univer- (i) pg. tis. 6. 


8. 755. edit 
Faru 1619 and 
Niceron, Me- 
moires pour ſervir 


a PH: „ des Hom- 


mes Iſt. tom. 
11. pag» 12. edit. 


Paris 1730. 


[4] Famous for his writings. }J We ſhall give a 
catal of them. I. De medendi Methodo ex Cl. Ga- 
leni, & Joann Baptiſte Montani Veronenfis, principum 
Medicorum fſententia Libri duo. Baſfilee | 544 in 8vo. 
Lovanii 1556'im 8vo. Baſilez 1558 in 8v8, with the 

cula 85 Montanus. Caius wrote this work in 
1542, While he reſided in Italy. He follows in it en- 
tirely the principles of Galen and John Baptiſta Mon- 
Profeſſor of Phyſic at Padua, under whom he 
3 time (1). = Galen _ 
ent Libri aliquot Greeci, partim bactenus non vi 
— mendis, quibus ſcatebant, innumeris ad vetuſ- 
tiffimos cadices repurgati, & integritati ſue reſtituti, 
annotationibuſque iiluſtrati. Baſil 1544, in 4to. | He 
reviſed theſe treatiſes in Italy, and publiſhed them af- 
ter his return to England. Our Author in his Tract 
ae Libris propriss _m— himſelf on account of the 


Vor. IV. "4 


ſity of Cambridge ſince the Conqueſt (b). He began his ſtudies at Norwich, and th 


went to Cambridge to continue them, where he ſtudied Phyſic (c), and took the degree (% Piu, 53; 


had made in Galen, and the 


en 45. edit. London 


(e) Pits, abi ſus 
of f. 


edition which he had publiſhed of ſome of his works, 
and tells us, that it was extremely ſought after, and 
tho ds 1 word for 
word in ition at Lyons 1551 (2). III. Galen (2 n, pag 
Liber de Sanitate tuendd. Baſil 1549 in 12mo. There 2 1 
is no Co in this edition. Our Author wrote 
one afterwards, which he ſent to Baſil in 1563, to be 
inted there, but this edition never appeared. IV. 
De Ephemerd Britannica Liber. London 1551 in 12mo. 
This is a Treatiſe upon the Engliſh Sweating-Sickneſs, 
which proved fatal to a great number of Perſons in 
this year y | Our Author call'd it Fphemera, be- 
cauſe the diſeaſe continued but for one day. He wrote 
this book ex tempore, but he | made conſi- 
derable additions to it, and divided it into two books. 
It was printed in that form at London 1721 in 8vo, 
and in the following collection of his Tracts. V. O- 
Pera aliquot & Verfranes, widelicet, de Medendi Methods 
| Libri 
2 


5 


« 


(d) Ni ubi 
* 


# 


6e) Pits, us makes ſome mention of them in his Book 
Hie, ibid. 


) Niceron, ub; England, he was made ſucceſſively Phyſician to King Edward the VIth (g), 


Prad. and 
Fa Fuller, . 
any Re Ne he improved the ancient 
-» 
(7) Camden's dents (i). 
nals of Eli- 


"zabeth, ad ann, 


1573+ 


CAP 
of Doctor in, that Faculty (d), and wrote ſeveral pieces, while he was young. He af 
watds travelled into Italy in order to perfect himſelf in his ſtudies, and at Padua attended the 
lectures of John Baptiſta Montanus of Verona, a very celebrated Phyſician of that time; 
and by means of an uncommon application added to the ſtrength and viyacity of his 
genius, he made ſo great a progreſs in the = of Phyſic, that he might juſtly be rank- 
ed with the greateſt Phyſicians of that age. The greateſt part of thoſe Lracts, which 


he had written in his youth, were loſt in SOA during his reſidence in Italy; but he 
2 


Ephemerd Britanmcd (e). He ſearched a 
great number of Libraries, and diſcovered the writings of ſeveral Authors, which were 
almoſt deſtroyed, and publiſhed them with his emendations (F). Upon hi _ to 
ueen Ma- 
Queen Elizabeth (). He had ſo great zeal for the intereſts of learning, that 
all of Gonvil into a new College, which was afterwards 
called Gonvil and Caius College, and gave a perpetual allowance for twenty three ſtu- 
Pits informs us (), that he was not conſtant in his ſentiments of Religion, 
but that in tlie ſeveral revolutions, which happened in his time in England, he al- 
ways conformed himſelf to the Religion of the reigning Prince. Dr, Fuller obſerves 


that he was reported by ſome perſons to have continued a Papiſt in his heart; which 


that Writer obſerves to be no crime in him, conſidering the time when he was born, 
and the foreign places, wherein he was educated, However, he never mentions. Pro- 
teſtants but with due reſpect, and ſometimes occaſionally condemns the ſuperſtitious 
credulity of Popiſh Miracles (I). Beſides, after he had reſigned the Maſterſhip of his 
College to Dr. Thomas Legg, he lived as a Fellow-Commoner there, and having built 


(1) Hift. Canta- 
brig. Academ. 
lib. 1. Pig + 3; 


himfelf a little ſeat in the Chapel, was conſtantly 
ever Mr. Strype aſſures, that his Religion was very juſtly ſuſpected [BJ. He died in 


* 


Libri duo. De Ephemera Britannica. Galenus de Li- 
bris fuis & Librorum Ordine Libri duo. De Ratione 
Vitis Hippocratis in morbis acutis. De Placitis Hippo- 
cratis & Platonis. Lovain 15 85 in 8 vo. VI. Gale- 
ni Libri de Offibus, de Peyſſand c. Baſil 1557 in 8vo. 
VII. De Canibus Britannicis Liber unus, De rariorum 
Animalium & Stirpium Hiſtoria Liber unus. De Libris 
opriis Liber unus. London 1570 in 12mo. The 
reatiſe de Canibus Britannicis has been reprinted with 
Chriſtian Francis Paullinus's Cynographia curioſa ſeu 
Canis deſcriptio, at Nuremberg 1685 in 4to, and in the 
Collection of Authors, which have written upon Hunt- 
ing, publiſhed at Leyden 1728 in 4to (3). And the 
Tracts mentioned in this and the following number 
were publiſhed by Samuel Jebb M. D. at London 1728 
in 8vo. VIII. De Pronuntiatione Grace & Lalinæ Lin- 
@ cum Scriptione nowd. London 1574 (4) in 4to. IX. 
55 Antiquitate Academia Cantabrigienſis Libri duo. 
London 1568 in 8vo, and 1574 ingto. When Queen 
Elizabeth viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge in 1560, 
the public Orator made a ſpeech to her, in which a- 
mong other things he aſſerted, that this Univerſity was 
more ancient than that of Oxford. This Speech made 
a great deal of noiſe at Oxford, and Mr. Thomas Key, 
. Maſter of Univerſity-College there, wrote a Tract a- 
gainſt it, intitled, ¶ ſertio Antiquitatis Oxomenſis Aca- 
demiæ, printed at London 1568 in 8vo, Upon this 
our Author Caius reſolved to confute Mr. Key's Book, 
and publiſhed the firſt edition of the Treatiſe above- 
mentioned under the feigned name of Londinenfis. This 

. provoked Mr. Key to write a Reply, which he com- 

municated to ſeveral of his friends under the title, as 

(5) Engl Hiſ- Biſhop Nicholſon tells us (5), of Examen Fudicii Can- 
torical Library, tabrigienſis cujuſdam, qui ſe Londinenſem dicit, nuper de 
_ Id Origine wtriuſque Academic lati or, as Father Nice- 
„ in 8:0, ron obſerves (6), under the title of Animadverſiones a- 


„in 8vo. | a 
1 Saber liguot in Londinenſis de Anti guitate Cantabrigienſis A. 


(3) Idem, pag- 
14, T5» 


(4) Niceron, 
pig. 15. errone- 
ouſly ſays 1674. 


Page 7+ edit. Paris cademiæ Libros duos. , But Mr. Key did not live topub- - 


732. liſh this Tract, he dying in 15723; however this ma- 
| nuſcript having paſſed thro? ſeveral hands, came at laſt 
into thoſe of Mr. Thomas Hearne, who publiſhed it at 
Oxford 1731 8vo, with ſeveral other pieces. Our 
Author Caius put his name to the ſecond edition of his 
Book in 1574 in 4to; in which he endeavours to eſta- 


bliſh the aſſertion of the Antiquity of the Univerſity of 


Cambridge, from the. Charters of King Arthur and 
King Cadwallader, together with thoſe of the Po 

Honorius and Sergius. He then proceeds to 
the arguments urged in favour of the Seniority 
Univerſity of Oxford (7). 


ute 
of the 


(7) Nicholſon, Biſhop Nicholſon (8) tells 


pag. 220, us, that he ſeems to have intended a much larger Hi- 
(3) Pags 220, ſtory of the Univerſity of Cambridge, than is given in 


this Book ; tor ſpeaking of the frequent depopulati- 
ons and miſeries of the town during the wars between 


* 


Qtanguam ilius 

evi Caritas ad- 
mirationem, &c. 

the (=) Fuller, pat, 
134% 


preſent at Proteſtant Prayers (m). How- 


the Saxons and Danes he concludes thus; De quibus in 
Libris noſtris de Hiſtoria Cantabrigienſis Academiæ ex- 
plicatius egimus i. e. Of which we have treated 
* more amply and „ in our Treatiſe con- 

% cerning the Hiſtory 0 mverfity of Cambridge. 
And Biſhop Nichol *H very A that a Bo 
part of the Collections, which he made for this pur- 
poſe, are ſtill in Sir John Cotton's Library, where we (9) 3:31. Cotton, 
are told of a volume of Collectanea ex Antiquis Rotulis Fauſtina, cap. 3, 
& wariis Auoribus de Academia Cantabrigienſi, ejus 

Antiquitate & Privilegiis, cum multis Literis Origina- 

libus ejuſdem Academiæ ad Regem Henricum VIII, The- 

mam Cromwellum, c. i. e. Collections from the 

*© antient Rolls and various Authors concerning the U- 

5% niverſity of Cambridge, its Antiquity and Privileges, 

% with many original Letters of that Univerſity to 


„ King Henry VIII, Thomas Cromwell, &c.” From 


this paſſage it appears, that Biſhop Nicholſon did not 

know, that our Author's Hiftry of the Univerſity of 

Cambridge was ever actually printed, as it was at Lon- 

don 1574 in 4to under the following title (10)'; Hi- (10) S. Nice- 
floria Cantabrigienſis Academiæ ab urbe conditd, duobus ron, tom. 11, p. 
Libris. He wrote a great many other books, which 16. 
are either loſt, or have never been publiſh'd ; and Pits | 
in his book de illuſtribus Anglia Scriptoribus (11) in- (11) Pag. 1675 
forms us, that he corrected Cornelius Celſus's works in edit. Paris 16 19, 
many places, where they were corrupt, and added 47% 
Notes and Arguments to them, and tranſlated all Ga- 

len's Works from the Greek into Latin; and wrote a 
Treatiſe de Thermis Bathonienfibus. Mr. Gibſon, now 


« 
= 


_ Biſhop of London, in his edition of Cambden's Bri- 


tannia, publiſhed at London in 1695 tells us, that Dr. | 
Fuller reports, that our Author wrote the Antiquzties 
of Norwich. © But I ſuſpect, /ays Biſhop Nicholſon (12), (12) Engl; 
there is ſome miſtake in that matter, ſince Fuller Hie ea — 
in the (e) place, where he ſhould eſpecially have J. Part 1. pag. 
noted ſuch a thing, ſays nothing of it.” . 

LB] However Mr. Strype aſſures us, that his Religi- Norwich, pag, 
on vas Mry juſtly ſaſpected.] That Hiſtorian in the 275. 
Lift and As of Matthew- Parker, Archbiſhop W Can- 
-terbury (13), informs us that in December d 5 there (73) Book 3. 
was a caſe referred to the Archbiſhop between Dr. Caius -? 2 781.995 
and the Fellows of the College, of which he was both 1,97 1511, in 
Maſter and Founder; and that the Maſter had in a fit fol. 
of anger taken ſome advantage againſt three of the 
Fellows, Dethike, Spencer, and Clerk, for ſome 
breach of the Statutes, and expelled them, charging 
them alſo with perjury. ' They appealed to the Arch- 
biſhop, but not in ſo regular a manner as they ought 
to have done. His Grace ſaw that Dr. Caius had 
been to blame as well as the Fellows ; upon which he 
reprimanded them both, but the Maſter molt ſeverely, 
who was however willing to commit the final iſſue to 
the Archbiſhop's deciſion. But the Fellows _ 

3 N un 


(n) Camden's 
Annals of Eli- 
wabeth, ad ann, 
1573 


* Ethnicum 


(a) From the 
Regiſter of the 
Univerſity of 
Cambridge, 


An Account 


be were 


47 45 7 by the Biſhop (c), after whoſe death in 1626 he was choſen Lecturer at St. Edmund's Bury in (e) Dr. Calamy's 
after t Reſtora- 


tion in 1660, 


or before the Aa (F) 


for Uni formity. 


By Edmund Ca- 
lamy, D. D. vol. ob 


2. pag - 5. 2d 
edit. London 
1713, in vo. 


(1) See the ar- 
ticle of Biſhop 
ANDREWS, 


note [A], vol. 1. 


pag. 695. 


.CAL 


the year 1573 aged ſixty three years (), 


under a plain tomb, with this inſcription, 


ſerved extremely well of Phyſic and the Profeſſors of that Faculty, 
ſelf an immortal honour by his learned Writings. 


and app to the Lord Burleigh, Chancellor of the 
Univerſity. The Fellows therefore drew up Articles 
againſt the Maſter, ſome of which made a great im- 
preſſion upon the Archbiſhop, as not ſounding to a fa. 
wouring Atheiſm, ſays Mr. Strype, but plainly expreſ- 
fing the ſame, with further ſhew of a perverſe flomach 
to the profeſſors of the Goſpel. Upon this the Archbi- 


| ſhop declared, that if he were credibly perſuaded of 


theſe things, he would confider Dr. Caius tanquam 

2 Publicanum, and would not wouchſafe him 
within his houſe, whither he reſorted. And he aſſured 
the Chancellor of the Univerſity, that if the Articles 
could be well teſtified, he could wiſh a better Maſter 
in his place, and that Dr. Caius might hold himſelf in 
his Founderſhip, if he would ; for be liked not, as he 
ſaid, flones builded by ſuch impiety. Mr. Strype ob- 
ſerves upon this, that it is probable, that our Author 


thought proper to cover his former inſtability in Reli- 


ion, by throwing out ns occaſionally, where- 
y he would nd to have had little zeal for any Re- 
ligion ; or that his aim might be to conceal his ſecret 
a Schon for the old Popiſh Religion. For that he 
„% had a kindneſs for it, /ays Mr. Strype, appeared in 
<« his private reſervation of abundance of Popiſh trum- 


« pery, which he might think would come in play 


«« again; and ſo out of huſbandry preſerved them 
, to ſave the College charge of buying new fur- 
« niture for the chapel.” But in 1572 the whole af- 
fair was diſcovered ; for the report of it coming to the 
ears of Dr. Edwin Sandys Biſhop of London, he wrote 
to Dr. Byng, Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity, to 
ſee that thoſe ſuperſtitious monuments might be abo- 
liſhed. Dr. Byng could ſcarce be perſuaded that ſuch 
things had been reſerved by Dr, Cains. However 


. 


23 

lies buried in the Chapel of his College 
wi Caius (o). Pits tells us (y), that he de- (e) Idem, ibid. 
and procured him- 2 Fol, «i 


(#) page 756+ 


cauſing Dr. Caius's own company to make ſearch in 
that College, he received an inventory of much Popiib 
ware, as veflments, albes, tunicles, floles, manitles, 2 c. 
with ſuch other fluff as might have furniſhed divers 
Mafters at one inſtant. It was thought proper, with 
the conſent of all the Heads of the Houſes, to burn 
the books and ſuch other things, as ſerved moſt for ido- 
latrous uſes, and to cauſe the reſt to be defaced ; which 
was done on December 1 4th 1572. ** But however Dr. 
< Caius ſtood affected this way, _/ays the Hiſtorian as 
** bove quoted, he laboured to diſſemble his good will 
* to it, and would be thought a good Proteſtant.” 
This appeared from the following inſtance. There was 
one Depup, a ſcholar of his College in his time, who 
was greatly ſuſpected to be inclined to the Popiſh Re- 
ligion, and well known to be extremely vicious. The 
Founder therefore at his death gave orders, that this 
ſcholar ſhould never be elected a Fellow, though Dr. 
Legg, his ſucceſſor, ſoon after he came to the Coll 
brought Depup into a Fellowſhip. Theſe, concludes 
Mr. Strype, were ſome of Dr. Caius's defets, and o- 
thers might be named; as that he too much affected ſu- 
periority over his Fellows, and was obſerved to be the 
firſt, that made the innovation of f + ty a junior Fel- 
to be Prefident ; whereas before, in that College 
the Senior Fellow was _—_— Preſident ; and that only 
in the Maſter's abſence. . This was the cauſe of much 


firife and contention afterwards in the College. . . . But 


the ſaid perſon having merited ſo much of that College 

his noble — and of he hole — h 2 
learning, "tis pity that theſe or any other frailties in him 
Should now, after ſo long a time, riſe up in judgment 
againſt him. T. 


LAM (EDMUND), an eminent Preſbyterian Divine in the XVIIth Century, 


was born at London in February 1522, 


and of Bachelor of Divinity in 1632 (a). 
hindered his 


made him his Chaplain (5). 


and admitted into Pembroke Hall in Cambrid 
July the 4th 1616, in which Univerſity he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 161 
His inclination to the Anti-Arminian Party, 
preferment there at that time, tho' he was at laſt choſen Tanguam Socius my's Account, 
of the College [A], and Dr. Felton Biſhop of Ely afterwards took notice of him, and 


9, the Account, &c, 
vol. 1. pag. 8. 
d Dr. Cala- 


ubt ſupra , and 
Wood, Faſfti 


(5) An Account In this ſtation he purſued his ſtudies with great vigour [BI. O. vol. 1. 
o the Miniers, He was firſt preſented to the Vicarage of St. Mary's in Swaff ham-Prior in Cambridgeſhire 


col. 231. 2d edit. 
London 1721. 


Suffolk (4), where he had Mr. Burroughs for his Collegue (e). Here he continued ten years — * 


[4] De be was at laſt choſen Tanquam Socius of 
the College.] Dr. Henry Sampſon in a MS. relating 
to the Hiſtory of the Non-Conformiſts, in the hands 
of the late Dr. Edmund Calamy, informs us of this 
particular, and obſerves, that this was a place peculiar 


to that College, and firſt erected upon a competition 


between thoſe two great perſons, who afterwards proved 
ſo eminent in the Church, Biſhop Andrews and Biſhop 
Dove (1); where the former carried the Fellowſhip, 


but the Society being unwilling to part with the latter, 


and yet having. no Fellowſhip vacant, founded this 
place of Tanguam Socius, who was to hold it for three 
years only, unleſs re elected. His privileges were, be- 


ſides the Society of the Fellows, to have poma, pupilh, 


Pileus; that is, his dividend in the Garden, leave to 
take pupils, and the honour of capping ; but he was 


not allowed any ſhare of the government. of the Col- 


lege, nor any other profits except a certain ſtipend. 
[B] In this flation be purſued his fludies with great 


vigour.] He ſtudied at the rate of ſixteen hours a day; 


by which means he read over the controverſial writings 
of Bellarmin, with all his anſwerers, viz. Chamier, 
Whitaker, Reynolds and others, who by parts had under- 
taken to confute that Champion of the Church of Rome. 
He read likewiſe many of the ſchoolmen ; and eſpe- 


„ 


ſon, Dr. Calamy, aſſures us, that Biſhop Wren's AR TIcLES and the Book of Sports fene 
liged him and thirty other Miniſters to leave the Dioceſe. 
he was preſented by Robert Earl of Warwick to the Rectory of Rochford in Eſſex (g); 


as {crupled at thoſe ceremonies.” 


and is ſaid by ſome Writers to have been a very ſtrict Conformiſt [C]; but his grand- J] 14dem, ibid. 


Wood, ubi 
After Mr. Fenner's death (2) Dr. Cala- 


my's Account, 
pag. 5. and Wood 
bur ubi ſupra. 


cially St. Thomas Aquinas, in whom he was exactly 

verſed, being able to manage moſt of his numerous 

diſtinctions. He read over St. Auguſtin's works five 

times, and many other eminent Authors ancient and 

modern, beſides his daily ſtudy of the Scriptures, and 

peruſal of the Commentators on them (2). (2) Dr. Cala- 
[C] Where he is ſaid to have been a wery ſtrict conform- my's Account of 

%.] The Author of a piece, intitled, Sober Sadneſs, the Minifters, 

or Hiſtorical Obſervations upon the Proceedings, Pre- 8 15 2 4 

tences, and Deſign, of a prevailing party in both Houſes row 0 ho emp 

of Parliament, &c. printed at Oxford 1643 in 4to rjon in 1660, by 

tells us (3), that he complied with Biſhop Wren the cr before rhe Act 

« Dioceſan, preached frequently in his ſurplice and /*7 Unifermity, 

% hood, read prayers at the rails; bowed at the name 3 56 

of Jeſus, and undertook to ſatisfy and reduce ſuch 1573, in = 

But Mr. Calamy (3) Pag. 32. Ste 

himſelf in his Fu/t and neceſſary Apology againſi an un- Wood's Faftt 

juſt inveftive publiſhed by Mr. Henry Burton in à late gy 3 

book of his, intitled, Truth ſtill Truth, though ſhut Landen 1721. 

out of doors, &c. printed at London 1646 in 4to, | 

aſſures us (4), that while he continued at St. Ed. (4) Page 8. 

mund'sbury, *© he never bowed to or towards the altar, 

„ to or towards the Eaſt, never read that wicked 

« Book of Sports upon the Lord's Day, never read 

„ prayers at the high altar placed at the upper end = 


— 


ge (c) Continuat. of 


— 


"we "4 5 v o 


' (7) Idetn, ibid. 


and Newcourt's 
Rupertorium Ec. 
—_—_— Paro- 
ale Londinenſe, 
vol. 1. pag. 918, 
edit. London 
1708, in fol. 


65) UG; ſupra, 


(6) Pag 21. 


(7) Set. 3+ Pag · 
18. 


CAT. 


but the unwholſomneſs of the air had a very ill effect upon 
dizzineſs in his head, which he complained of all his li 
+ Dr. Stoughton, he was choſen Miniſter of St. Mary 


(t), 


Aldermary in London in 1639 


and was followed by his Patron the Earl of Warwick to London. In July the fame 
year he was incorporated into the Univerſity of Oxford (). Upon the opening the long 
liament in November 1640, he diſtinguiſhed himſel 


Cauſe [D], and had a principal hand in writing the celebrated SmeiZymnuus [E]; and 


ruſalem-Chamber with ſeveral 2 
cal Affairs; „ in which, ſays Dr. Ca 


60 0 but the whole deſign was ſpoiled by bringing into the houſe the bill 
c& RB 


iſhops &c.“ 


re the church, where the people could not hear. I 
« have often, continues he, preached againſt In- 
« novations, and once I did it at a publick viſi- 
„tation, and was called in queſtion for my la- 
«« hour, &c. I never juſtified the oath ex officio, 
« nor ever proſecuted any man or woman at the 
i« High-Commiſhon. I never (to my beſt re- 
«© membrance) at any time preached for the juſtifi- 
« eation of any of the innovations. In ſome few 
*« things I did, I confeſs, conform, according to the 
&« light I then had, out of the uprightneſs of my 
4 heart, not to avoid ſufferings for the truth, &c.” 
However Mr. Wood (5) affirms that he complied in the 
manner abovementioned, and that ag Fy 2 
cal Earl of Efſex, uſually ſaid, He w | . 
be were 2 0 . . and —.— him to Rochford 
in Eſſex. Mr. Calamy tells us in his Fuft and necef- 
fary Apology quoted above, that he went to Bury, and 
there made in a Sermon a Recantation and Retraation 
of what he had done, in the hearing of thouſands; 
& and this, /ays he, I did before the times turned a- 
«« gainſt Epiſcopacy, not out of diſcontent ; nor be- 
% cauſe I was diſappointed of my expected preferment 
Nr dfingaibed himſelf # the Prech 

LD] He ; im ſe t resbyteri- 
an 4 In his 295 and neceſſary ee he 
obſerves, that his houſe was a receptacle for god/y Mi- 
nifters in the worſt of times. Here, ſays he, was the 
remonſtrance framed againſt the Prelates ; here were all 
Meetings. I was the firfl, that openly before a Commit- 
tee of Parliament did defend, that Biſhops were not only 
not an order difltin& from Preſbyters, but that in Scrip- 
ture a Biſhop and Preſoyter were all one. 

LEJ Had à principal hand in writing the celebrated 
Smectymnuus.] The Authors of this Tract were five, 
the firſt Letters of whoſe Chriſtian and Surnames com- 
poſe the word Smedtymnuus. viz. Stephen Marſhal, Ed- 
mund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and 
William Spurſiows. It was publiſhed at London 1641 
in 4to, and intitled, An Anfwer to a book, intitled, An 
Humble Remonſtrance; in which the Originall of Li- 
turgy and Epiſcopacy is diſcuſſed, and Queries propounded 
concerning both; the parity of Biſhops and Preſbyters in 
Scripture demonſtrated ; the occaſion of their Imparitie 
in Antiquitie diſcovered ; the Diſparitie of the ancient 
and our moderne Biſhops manifeſfied ; the Antiquitie of 
Ruling Elders in the Church windicated ; the Prelatical 
Church bownded. Written by Smectymnuus. It is ad- 
dreſſed to the mo bonorable Lords and to the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes of the Honorable Houſe of Com- 
mons. The Humble Remonſtrance, to which this was 
deſigned as an Anſwer, was written by Dr. Joſeph 
Hall, Biſhop of Exeter, who publiſhed a Yindication, 
to which the Authors of Smedtymnuus wrote a Rejoin- 
der. Smectymnuus is written, as moſt of the polemi- 
cal works of the laſt age are, with great vehemence 
and acrimony of ſtyle, and full of the ſtrongeſt exag- 
gerations to inflame the paſſions of the Reader, as will 
appear from the ſollowing inſtance. Biſhop Hall in 
his Humble Remonſtrance (6), had uſed theſe words; 
Certainly , except all Hiſtories, all Authors fail us, 
nothing can be more certain than this truth. U 
which the Authors of Smectymnuus make the following 
animadverſion (7): Os durum Nothing more cer- 
« tain! What is it not more certain that there is a 
« God? Is it not more certain, that Chriſt is 
«« God and Man ? Is it not more certain that Chriſt 
is the only Saviour of the world? Nothing more 


certain? Mult this then be an article of our Creed, 
k 


He was afterwards an active Member of the Aſſembly of Divines (m 


in 1641 was appointed one of the Divines, who met by order of Parliament in the Je- 
and Doctors for the accommodation of Eccleſiaſti- 
lamy (J), things were brought into a very hopeful. (!) Pag. 6. 


againſt 


turers 
. 

«© the corner-ſtone of our Religion? Muſt this be of 
«*« neceſlity to ſalvation ? Nothing more certain ! O 
that men ſhould not only forget themſelves, but God 
© alſo; and in their neal for their own honour utter 
* words bordering upon blaſphemy ?” In the Pof- 
ſcript the Authors give us an hiftorical Narration f 


thoſe bitter fruits, pride, rebellion, treaſon, unthankful- 


his health, and occaſioned a | 
after (H). Upon the death of (5) Dr. Calamy'e 


P ar- {*) Wood, col. 
in defence of the Preſbyterian *** 


count. 


N )s n Idem, ibid, 
and preached ſeveral times before the Parliament [#]. He was likewiſe one of the Lec- 


nefe, &'c. which, ſay they (8), have iſſued from Epiſco- (3) Pag. 35. 


pacy, while it flood under the continued influences 
wereign goodneſs 3 and particularly mention (9) 

ficiency of zeal and courage even in thaſe Biſbeps, who af- 
terauardi proved martyrs, and the ſharp contention of 


Ridley againſt for the ceremonies 3; and the im- 
portunate ſuit of Cranmer aud Ri a toleration 
the Maſs for the King's ſiſter, which was rejected 


the King's, nat only reaſons, but tears, whereby the 

ing ſpewed more zeal than his beft Biſhops. They 
conclude with theſe words, What the practices 
the Prelates have been ever ſince from the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth to this preſent day, would fill 4 
% volume, like Easkiel's roll, with | lamentation, 
66 — and woe to record. For it had been their 
* pou * Bey all further Reformation ; to 
« bring in doctrines of Popery, Arminianiſm, and Li- 
© bertmiſm ; to maintain, propagate, and much en- 
„ creaſe the burden of human ceremonies ; to 


de- (9) Pag. 93. 


* out, and beat down the preaching of the word; to 


<< ſilence the faithful Preachers of it; to vppoſe and 


«« perſecute the molt zealous Proſeſſors 3 and to turn 


all Religion into a pompous outſide 3 and to tread 
„ down the power of Godlineſs. © Inſomuch as it is 
„come to an ordinary proverb, that when any thi 

is ſpoiled, we uſe to fay, The Biſhop's foot hath been 
* i it. And in all this (and much more which might 


* be ſaid) 1 Bonner's Prophecy, wiv 


«« when he ſaw, in King Edward's Reformation 
*© there was a reſervation of Ceremonies and Hierar- 
* chy, is credibly reported to have uſed theſe words : 


Since they have begun to taſte of our broth, it «will - 


% not be long &er they will eat of our beef..” Mr. Ca- 
lamy in his T7uft and neceſſary Apology having obſerved, 
that after his coming to London at the beginning of 
the Parliament of 1640 he <vas one, who joined in mak- 
ing Smectymnuus, tells us, that this vas the firſt deadly 
blow to Epiſcopacy in England of tate years. 

LF] And preached ſeveral times before the Par- 


liament.] Mr. Wood (10) tells us that he was a (10) Fi On. 


frequent Preacher before them; and Mr. Echard in his vol. 1. col. 284, 


Hiſtory of England (11) aſſerts, that be was ſo much an (11) Vol. 4, 
incendiary and promoter of the grand rebellion, that his pig. 178. 


actions cannot be vindicated, but only palliated, under 
the wenerable name of an Houſe of Commons ; and 
„ that the Houſe of Commons either miſled him, 
or were miſled by him, he being a Heguent 
«« Preacher before' them, and one of the Authors 
of the celebrated Smefymnuus.” This paſſage was ani- 
madverted upon in 4 Letter to Mr. Archdeacon Echard, 
upon occaſion of his Hiſtory of England, wvhere- 
in the true principles of the Revolution are defended; 
the Whigs and Diſſenters vindicated ; ſeveral perfons of 


diſtinction cleared from aſperfions ; and a number of bi- 


pon forical miſtakes reftify'd. By Edward Calamy, D. D. 


3d ed. London 1718 in 8vo. In this Letter Dr. Calamy (12) Pag. 85, 


obferves (12), that Mr. Calamy was no Chaplain in the 
army, no enemy to a Liturgy freed from paſſages lia- 


ble to juſt objections; and was rather for reforming 


Epiſco according to Archbiſhop Uſher's platform, 

— 4 it; and was a bitter enemy to all 

mobs. And if he had, continues he, a reſpect þ 
=) 


G . 


turers at Cornhill. He was a great enemy to the Sectaries, who afterwards: gained fo 12 
moderation to thoſe of different ſentiments. No Mi- . 

niſter in the city was mote followed,” and his week-day'Lefture was attended not only 
by his on pariſh; but by other eminent Citizens, and many 
(=) Idem, ibid. liek 2 At the time hen the King was brought from the Iſle of Wight 
to the utmoſt of his to prevent his May 
(0 Hem, ibid. he kept himſelf as private as poſſible (o), but had a conſiderable hand in cauſing things 
after wards to return into their proper channel [ HJ. He preached before the Parliament the day 
they voted the King's Reſtoration (), and was one 


great an aſcendant, but of known 


(p) Religuiz 
3 r him into Holland (9). 

22 fered | the. Biſhoptick Va \ wt 
for Ys 5472, likewiſe one of the. Commiſſioners for the 
ges of bis Life out of his Cure of St. Ma 
and Times, Part Conformi . 
ſoon are 6 


II. pag. 217. edit. and im riſoned for ching 
ſol · fi 


London 1696, in [XI. He lived to ſee London 


a * ( 
(1A = 


eo of Com 
no ſonger to be the Repreſentatives of the Commons 


e ſacrifice of the liberty of the ſubject to the preroga- 

« tive of the Prince.” He tells us then (13), that it 

is true that he | 
hut. not that he was a f Preather before nbem, 

fince there are hut three Sermons of his preached be- 
> fore 2 2 The firſt is entitled, England's Look- 
s ON. 


wry! . 2, em Xviii. 2, 8, 9, 10. Preached on a 
8 emm Faſt December 234 1647. 
The deſign of which Sermon is to ſhew, 


(13) page 87. 


Ptinted-at London 


© 


A goc Faſt Febr, 23d __ Printed at Lon- 


ſupra, col: 3 


a4 Egan 
| England becauſerof ber ſelf-mmurdering diviſions. Preach- 
pA a tara the Hole of Lords at their Faſt, December 
ne 8 on Matth. xii. 25 latter part; printed at 
1 i n 1645. in 4to. Dr. Calamy ſtiles the three 
Sermons mentioned by him plain practical Sermons, by 
which it ddes not appear, that our Author could be 
Iuſtly charged suit miſleading the Houſe of Commons. 
(16) pag. 87. For tho', ſays he (16), there are ſome.complaints in- 
eine of ſeveral hardſhips, which- many wor- 
© thy perſons met with before this Parliament, and 
„ motions made for further reQifying things, that 
« were amils ; yet there is nothing tending to inflame 
* and widen the-differences between. King and Parlia- 
ment; no poſhing them on to rigour and ſeverity ; 
% no inclination difcovered to have the conſtitution al- 
«tered, or any of our foundations overthrown.” 
[GP 4t the time when King Charles I was 
from the Iſle of Wight, be endeavoured to the utmoſt of 
his power to prevent his Majefly's ruin.] Dr. Sampſon 
in the manuſeript above quoted, tells us, “that not a 
man more deteſted the unlawfulneſs of thoſe pro- 
ceedings than "himſelf. He prayed, he preached, 
he travailled to perſuade the ringleaders of thoſe 
«©. wicked deligns. to deſiſt, almoſt to his own ruin. 
% He was 2 principal man in the petition and declara- 
« tion to the army from the London-Miniſters to have 
diſſuaded them ſrom their attempts on his Majeſty's 
life; which ſtands as an imp ble and irrefragable 
<« teſtimony of the loyalty of the then London- Miniſtry. 
[Had @ conſiderable hand in cauſiug tbiags after- 
awards to return into their channel.] This we are 
informed of by Dr. Calamy (17) : and Mr. Baxter tells 
us in the Narrative of his Life and Times (18), that 
our Author, with the Earl of Mancheſter, and other 
Preſby ter ians, encouraged and perſuaded General Monk 


17) Account, 
c. pag. 6. 
(18) Part 1, 

Bags 105. 


Vol. IV. 


He was made one of his Majeſty's Chaplains (7) in June 1660, and of- /) laem, ibid. 
of Coventry and Lichfield, which he refuſed [II. 


Aldermanbury 


zht of that, dreadful deſolation ſtruck him with ſo keen a 
4% a; bond s hed SHt .f mM ct badi LAS ee 


beſore the Houſe of Commons, 


rumour of this affair came abroad, 


cc for 


and written,” and done ſo much againſt it (which 


% 4 neftly. to diſſuade him, and 


[ 


per ſons of the higheſt qua- 
he endea- 


's ruin [G]. In Oliver's time 


thoſe Divines, who were ſent over to 

He was g 
Conference at the Savoy. He was ejected 229 
on St. Bartholomew's day in 1662 for Non- # 
afterwards occaſionally in that Church, but 
reduced to aſhes b great fire; and the 

) T5; 6 f 1 1 mn 


287 


932 


' bring in King Charles III and in another place (ig) (10) Part a. pag 
he obſerves, that the chief men, Rn 2 ark 
neral's reſolution to reſtore his Majeſt were Mr. 


Clarges, and Sir William 4 his kinſman ; and 
the petitions and affeions of the city principally 1 
Mr. Calamy and Mr. 4, two ancient, leading, ab 


inifters, with Dr. Bates, Dr. Manton, Dr. Facomb, 
and other Miniſters of London, <wvho concurred ; and theſe 
were el H by the Earl of Manchbfter, the Lord 
Hallis, the late Earl of Angleſey; and mam of the thin 
Se 4 Bj * | ö 
£7] Offered t ſhopric of Coventry and Lichfield, "WIRE 
172 Be refuſed. } Mr. A (20) informs us of this, (20) +. 
and tells us, that the Biſboprie of Hereford: was #f- Riop Burner, 
fered to himſelf, and that of Norwich to Dr. Edward Hiſtry of his ows 
R which he afterwards accepted (21). The Tue vol. x, pag, 
abroad, and, the voice 735: ad Wood, 
of the City, ſay; Mr. Baxter, made a difference; 4 * 
though they wiſhed that none of us ſhould be (21) Baxter, 
“ Biſhops, yet they ſaid, Dr. Reynolds and Mr. Bax» pag- 233+ 
** ter. being known to be for moderate Epiſcopacy, 
their acceptance would be leſs ſcandalous. But if 
« 'Mr. Calamy ſhould accept it, who had preached, 


« were then at large recited) never Preſbyterian. would 
* be truſted for his ſake. ; ſo that the clamour was very 
* loud againſt his acceptance of it; and Mr. Matthew 
«© Newcomen, his brother-in-law, wrote to me car- 
more.” Dr. Ca- 
lamy tells us (22), that he had been credibly informed, 
that Biſhop; Wilkins had ſuch an opinion of our Au- 
thor's. inſight into the controverſy about Charch-Go- 
vernment, that he heartily wiſh'd, hat be could have 
conformed, that he 5 have confronted the bold and 
confident aſſentors of the Jus Divinum of Epiſcopaty in 
Fg ak Ar jd aobich he. vas not allowed. to fits 
tho" he æuat choſen one of the Clerks for the Ci. 
[LX] Impriſoned for preaching afterward: occaſionally 
in that Churth, but ſoon releaſed.) Mr. Wood informs ; 
us (23), that he preached there on the 28th of Decem- (23) C ſupra, 
ber following, when, /ays he, among other danger- cole 282, 
„ ous paſſages, he ſaid the Art, of God was l, and 
« the Glory was departed from Iſrael. For which con- 
«© tempt of the then late Act of Parliament for Uni- 
% formity he was by virtue of the Lord Mayor's Mit- 
4 timus committed priſoner to Newgate on the 6th of 
<< January 1662, where continuing for ſome time, Dr. 
Robert Wild the Preſbyterian Poet made and 
«« liſhed a Poem on his Impriſonment, as did the Au- 
« thor called Hudibras.” Mr. Baxter relates the affair 
in the following manner (24): Jt fell aut one day in (24) 
Mr. Calamy's Church'in Aldermanbury, that the Preacher f 3 
failed, and "the people defired\ Mr. Calamy to preach ; 
awhich he did "upon confidence, that the Ad did not extend. 
to ſuch am oceafional Sermon ; ſome Lawyers had told 
him ſo. But for- this he was ſent to Newgate Jail, 
where he continued in the Keeper's lodgings, many -ov 
flacking to wifit him, till the Lord Bridgman (as is ſaid) 
had given it as his judgment, that his Sermon was not 
within the penalty of the Act. 4 O !- what infule- 
ing there was by that party in the News-Book, and in 
their Diſcourſes, that Calamy, that would not be a Bi- 
ſhop, was in jail. And when bis Sermon was printed, 
an inuective came out in language like an * 
. q $4 ki * os * * 4 
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c. 


2 | 
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(EY ” 4 , 
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: . . > 
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ger in a wogth after in Oftober 1666 (. e — nas eter 


md J, nbte Eh. He was twice married, and by his firſt wife 4 ſon and a Y 
3 is ſecond ſeven children. Dr. — Samplon, — in a Man 
for, e — — plan 


of the Aſſembly of Dromes at — 
e as moſt adapted to — mmon people; but 
. rr 3 king, and that de wa 
1 Ii nt c. 


fbewed A Bld. In a marginal ſeeking pate r 
— on tha r n on als So _ 


— Tr , notthe eh as Mr. Wood ſys; ral Sermons upon Dr. Samael Bolton, i ITY 
uary "= Taten in hisCom- Warwick in 1658 ; Mr. Simeon Aſhe in 1 + 
1 Vol. 3. . Kiſer 7 Bog (25) abt Mey woe ts his . —— to the native Citizens of London, intidled, 
Sedittans (26) cells 
c. he zent as to to his Pariſh of St. 
Page 7+ ip was un- Ang Ne 17h in 166 g. five moms, int be Do of 
— * it was ſeen 4 his Diftreſs, the 8th edition of Which ws 


that it | The City Remembranter'; a Farewel!-Setmon on 2 Sam. 
that S The Godh Man's t or 4 C ity if Refuge in the 


Fons of all ly the there was to him in Newgate, and _ op he Yi 12mo (27). He had a in med (27) Wood, col, 
a 


how gener the ſeverity was reſented. indication of the P "ap Government 282. and Dr. 
263, Ki 22 account of L itn in the 5. ke R 1 Wo cum, pat 7. 
es L NT. mentioned, he publiſhed a inifterii. Paſs 7 


ince his dea EA a Treatiſe q F Medi 


. a clandeſtine 1828 * s ſon, i fon oy Dr. 4 
"H perfect ibid. 


a Miitle 1. 8. fm Danger of eee 16 


SC 


at London 16 54 A. e a 


wi " GCALAMY nne eldeſt ſon of the preceding, — — Edmund's 


Bury in Suffolk about the year 1635, and admitted into ct Bachel of (4) Dr. Edmund 

(a) pero th Kare Be 2 11 n N 75 Bas . . . — 
removed to Pembroke- in that Univerſity, : 

hw th: Maſter of Arts in 1658 (c). He was likewiſe Fellow of Pernbro . 

e —— 2 


out of his Living of Moreton in Eflex, (to which he had Le e. 3 
W Ts 1659) by 3 St, Bartholomew's Day, which he retired to Lo preached % « ff 
Ne Non-Conformiſts, and died of a conſumption in May 166 B85 (4) at, Totte- 25/* Un/-- 
Ae, ie dad one fo. and eur ghee, owe of which. are fill living, It is re- 3, 
| markable, that he never took the Covenant. | H. 
* (BENTAMIN) a Ps 7 eminent Divine and excellent Preacher in the 
E , was fon of Rgmaund Galany, B, 1, Na wy Lad 
at St. Paul's School in Landon 


1 ſecond venter. He was educated 


(a) Life of Dr. (a), 


and-afterw ſent to Katherine Hall in the Univerſity of where be (5) From the 
25 . Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1664, of Maſter of Arts in 1668, and Docter of r N. 


Samuel Knight, Divi in 1680 (0). He was Fellow of that Hall (e 70 and an eminent Tutor there ; % Echard ubi 
as ta and we are inforn ine To ie of Tame: Bounel Ejgz (d), that that Gentleman was one 4% b., = 
e 4ppen- of our Author's ” 25th 1677 he 'was choſen Miniſter of St. Mary-Al reg 
«ix rote re dermanbury in the toom of! Simon Ford 695 3 hich 1. Living he __ _ * 
7 of Eng- agmiffion to the Vicarage of © St. Laurence Jewry with St. Mary Magdalen Milk-ſtreet ria Landi 
at Lean i Auen d, to Which he was collated in July 18g, by the Dean an of $. Paul's, as take vol 2: page 
fol. 1720. Patrons of the latter, in the room of Dr. Benjamin Whichcot (f). the th 1689 don 1708. 
he was inſtalled into the Prebend of Harleſton in the Cathedral of St. Paus upon the 222 
deceaſe of Dr. John Wells (g). His Diſcourſe about a ſcrupulous Conftience [A preached 5g) idem, ibi. 
at St. Mary Aldermanbury on Luke xi. 41. and deen 29 Sir Canary Jolie Wr I 155 


A] #6: Diſcourle about 2 ſcrupulous conſcience.) 39333 what 
id this diſcourſe he endeavours by ſeveral arguments arg not ang s of themſebues. But the di 
2 —— the Diſſenters to the Comm of the culty bene is, le Hall a private govern him- 
Church of England, and offers ſeveral Chriſtian Rules /f, wwhon:the very Guides and Miniſters of Religian de- 
and Directions for that purpoſe ; amongſt which are termine differenth concerning theſe maiters in queſtion 
(1) pag: 24, 25: 2 (1). When any private Chriſtian is trou- amongſt ui, ſore warramting and allowing them, others 
| bled and perplarad "with fears and |ſeruples, that con- as much diſapproving them? By. what rule ſbell he 
cern his duty in the worſhip of God, he caught in the 75 tu his Guide? As fort who ſeruple at con- 
place io have recourſe to the public Guides and « formity, and are tolerably able to judge for them- 
niſters of Religion, ho are appointed by Gad, and 2 « ſelves, let not ſuch rely barely Far the way rt ei- 
ſuted to direct and conduct him; I ſay, to come to © ther of one or the other: all we deſire of them is, that 


t only to diſpute and argue with them, and e they would equally hear both ſides ; that ey would 
4000. tbem them, but with all modeſty to mA. « think the Miniſters of the Church 24 have 
ie, meckly to bearken and receive infiruttion, humbly * ſome ſenſe and conſcience too, as other 


begging of God to oper their anderſlanding, that they men, and ave able 40 ay ſomewhat for what they 
my Joan embrace the truth, t great, care that *©* do themſelves, or. —— of others; and laying a- 
—— love of party, or carnal intra, 71 * fide all prejudices, favour-to, or 4 
ps. or biaſe their judgment. We do not by this d. perſons, they would weigh 2 ſr the 
fire man to. pin OR wer the Prieft's ſleeve, Ls < ments, that may be. 
put out their. own eyes, that they might be butter. guided *© tident of their own 
and managed by them; but. anly diligenth — 4 voir part ef the quettion.; chat — hk 
their reaſan and argumants, and give ſome dus regard " it SY to chan * 1 when 
and deference to their autherity.z for it 2 fo.ab- * for it. Ar wi 225 
Le. * be imagined for the common people « Fepe ee, xamine te mer 


e, in his Plæu fbr the Mön. 


Confor mis [B], for which he * * „ Dr. Calamy endeavoured to pro 
cure his releaſement, f Notwichſtanding our „ very high bt 
with reſpect to the doctrine of 'Non-Reſiſtance, 'yet the death of Alderman Cornib, who 
was his pariſhioner ar St. Laurence! Jewry, ald with whom he had a ſtrict friendſhip, 
aſſectod him in a very ſenſible manner [CJ, and he did not long farvive it; for he died 
i ary 1684 [DI, and was interred in the Church of 
St. Laurence Jeury. Dr. William St Kk preached his Funeral Sermon, in which he 
has drawn arr equullaſd character of him [EZ]. There are in print ſeveral Sermons of 
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it ;, Bor do we was at firſt 
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of it printed at 
De Laune's Pha 
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the true fate 
berni He. | 
aper 
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Now 


and 


bay 
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tions, c. in- 
4 into the ſervice. of God, juſtifies the Non-Con- 
iſt ratian them 


Jr 


, called, in 

To which his trial, and viſited him at Newgate ; and 
» Papal, and ae erf. ated him jo the place of exon 
N, ane of tion, was nut able to do it, but freely told Mr. Cor- 
ent niſh, that 5e could as well die with bim, as bear © the 
—— death in fuch circumſtances as be was in, 
the 1 migh RP | 
| | t and often renew- 
' by the common ing his he received an anſwer in theſe 
from the Author's origiza words, it your: heart at reft, and give 
teftan ter, u | for 1 cas affſure you, that if you 
ar the time of bis - Confor | r 
mit. The Mares ec the Plea ; of pearls as big as the flames at the 

» 4 ” — . . ergy we Io , 
& pleurify in t inni Jana 

LE 2 


ge of St, Laurence-Jewry by Dr. John 


| _ famed he means acco 
Waod-ſtreet, But what will help to fix the time nearer is the date of 
te, the Sermon, which was preached at his funeral by Dr. 
met tn Sherlock, viz. January the 7th 1683. 15 
[E] N. William Sberlbet preached his Funeral Ser- 


him.) He tells us (5), that he took care to inſo 
himſelf, and to furniſn his own mind with all uſeful 
knowledge ; and that his conſtant way. of preachi 
though without any vain affeQatian of learning, whi 

_ ſerves only to amuſe, not to inſtruct, ſufficiently diſ- 
cover'd both his natural and acquired abilities. That 
he had a clear and diltinQ apprehenſion of things, an 
eaſy and manly rhetoric, ſtrong ſenſe conveyed to the 
mind in familiar words, good reaſons inſpired with a 
decent paſſion, which did not only teach, but move 


tions, he had none to and tranſport the hearers, and at the ſame time gave 


7 


2 few words by his wi both light and heat, For, indeed be aua, a gud man, 
to the Dr. y Suobich Is neceſſary to make a god Preacher. He had an 
* g Divi inward vital ſenſe of Religion, and that animated bis 
4 either 10 diſcourſes with the ſame "divine paſſions, which be 
de a felt in himſelf Dr. Sherlock then obſerves (6), that 
7 


ate, could eafily do. the former J can he did not entertain his hearers with ſchool · ſubtilties or 
My to . ts WI On che 10th 3 1 Divinity, with ſoch thin and airy ſpecu- 
| bill was found ayainſt him by the lations, as can neither be ſeen, nor felt, nor underſtood ; 

the 19th of the ſame month he but his chief care was to explain the great Articles of 
Seſſions-Houſe in the Old-Baily, and Faith and Rules of Life, what we mufl believe, and 
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and igious methods to t out; when it was 
ms me © ſcandalous 
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27 


Mapletoft Jan, 28, 1696 (4), by which it is to be pre- (4) Vol. 1. page 
to common computation. 388. 


- mon, in which he has drawn an excellent . 
(5) page 29» 


(6) page 29, 39s 


| to be fined 100 how we muſt live, that we wr yy hon. 
and to be kept priſoner till he h id his And he did; as a faithful ſervant ought to do, as 
fine, an i for declared a little be fore his death, that he never preach- 
ane whole year ſe- ed any thing, but what he himſelf firmly believed to 
ditiaus Libels by hi the be true. Dr. Sherlock afterwards tells us (7), that at (7) pag. 30. 
Royal Exchangs. of a time, when a prevailing faction threatned both 
the Publiſher of r (2), Church and State, and fears of Popery were 
that he not bei with * thought a ſufficient juſtifieation, of the mott illegal 
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vol. 1. col. 282. 
ad edit. London 


1721. 


(4) Ubi ſupra. 
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Account of A courſe of Logi 
Lan 25 fs 
rafter, pag. 20, 
21. edit. London 
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980 2 onſiderations a 


net in the Hiſtory of his own Time (i) ranks 


and two Caſes againſt the Diſſenters, publiſhed, in the Collection of them, vis. 
The Diſcourſe about a. ſcrupulous Conſcience abovementiored, and Caſe X intio 
t the Caſe of Scandal, or givin 
mons, which he left in manuſcript, fell into the ha 
M. A. who ordered them, together with 25 own 
Wood (5) ſtiles him a loyal Perſon, an exce lent 
Church of England. The Editor of the Critical Mots ob Father 
Preface of the Preachers, who have been n 
larly hotice of the clear vein of Argument and ex 


giving offence tu weak brethren. | The Ser- 
of his brother Mrv James Calamy 
to be burnt aſter his deceaſe. Mr. 
reaaber, and 4 en/ous Man for the 
ing in his 
ſince the Reſtoration, takes particy- 
Spirit f Dr. Calamy- | Biſhop Bur- 


im "Among thoſe, whom he repreſents as an g. Vol. 1. page 


honour both to the Church and to the Age, in which he lived, And Archdeacon — 


(k) tells us, that „ his Sermons 
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pity, as perm 


46 „ Kundkslous to 
4 the Church; 


/ word: either 8 
cunning men were ſilent, * 
„ thoſe, who affected popaſarlty, ſwam with" the 
<< ſtream; then this great and good man durſt reſorm 
« ſchiſm and faction, durſt teach men to conform to 
„the Church, and to obey and honour the King, 
«« durſt vindicate the deſpiſed Church of England, and 
„ the hated doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, *tho' one 
% was thou t to favour Popery, and the other to in- 
1 troduce ſſavety. But he was above the 

«| charms of names, and liked truth never the worſe, 
„ becauſe it was miſcalled. - His publick Sermons 

<< preached in thoſe days, and printed by publick Au- 
„ thority; are laſting proofs of this ; and yet he was 
«©: no Papiſt neither, but durſt reprove the errors of Lo 
4 P , When ſome others, who made the greateſt Ch 
© noiſe and outcry about it, 
and faithful R 
«© oppoſe. the growing diſtempers of the Age. 
out any regard — to unjuſt cenſures, or apparent 
* 2 And yet be did not needleſly prouote any 

gave 1s hard word, \but t 2 

—_ to confute "\min's errors ' without + nr 
ing er \reproaching their per ſons. * His conver fa 
courteous an affubl to 2 men, foft and 251 as bis 

inciples were He could ield any thing but 
the truth, and bear *vith any t wt the wices of men, 
He would indeed have been the dure 2 bad \ 


- &CALAMY (JAMES), younger brother of we 


therine-Hall in the Univerſity of Cam 


tinued till Dr. Offspring. Blackall, bis 1 
1707, preſented him to the Living of 


ſeemed to have been _—_— for the 
« mankind, in which there is both ſtrength and: perf] 

penetrate into the ſecret receſſes of human nature; for which he way de 5 
ſerved by King Charles's Courts, uh. he 0 
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Fi brother ames 
deen Nr Sermon 1 8 | 
— bas * 
s nad c 
relig. 
of o Bachelor of 
Dr. Edward. F Fowler, "after- 
rdſhire,.in Which he con- 
made Biſhop of Exrter: in 
onſhire, and made hien 


Prebendary of the Cathedral of Exeter. He was neve ind und died ſuddenly 1 


cember 14, 1714 (5). 
his brother Dr. Calamy's Sermons. 
 GTCALAMY (EDMUND). D. D. 
ſon of Mr. Edmund Calam 

der manbury in the City of 8 


is in Grammar-learrin 
A) under Mr. Handy. 


an eminent Tutor there (a). 


"[4 At Merchant-Taylors wa} He was here in 
the lame form with Mr. oulter, the pre- 


h B 
ſent Archbiſhop of Armagh in Pp nd, and Mr. Dawes, 


afterwards Archbiſhop of York, with whom he was 


very intimately ac uainted, and whom he frequently 
viſited at Dr. Kidder's, then Rector of St. Martin's 
Outwich, and afterwards Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 
LZ] Removed * a . private 2 at Wickam- 
Brook in Suffolk.) Here he an acquaintance 
3 


We have nothing of his Vriting in, eint except the Dedication 


they NN a conſtant eee 


490 H. 


grandſon of Mr. Edmund Calamy; B. D. and 
formerly Miniſter of Moreton in Eſſex, was born by FAE 
ndon April ;th' 1671, and. having made conſiderable 

at ſeveral private Schools, and at Merchant-Taylors £ 
Author of the Compleat: Treatiſe of 
irtues, who favoured him with particular helps in 
aſſiſtance in the Univerſity, if his inclination had led him that way; he en 
at Wickam-Brook in Suffolk [B], where he went th 
atural Philoſophy, and Metaphyſics, under the tuition of 
Samuel Cradock, who had been Fellow of Emanuel College in Cambridę 
In March 1688 he went over to Utrecht in 
2232, in g,. land [CJ, and paſſed thro! a courſe of Fiche, Aer *. We Profalige. De 


Moral ray Intellectual 
and offered hirn Bis 


private, 


1 cd 
Hol- 


rr | Vries, 
1 od | 1 

ik Mr. Timothy Goodwi, who: was bee * his 
fill in the Greek language, and then deſigned for- 
the ſtudy: of Phyſic, but afterwards advanced to the 
Archbiſhopric of Caſhels in Ireland. Their former nec 
ſhip ſubſiſted during the life of the — = Fr 


7 let. | 


ters, 
[CJ Went over to Utrecht in Holland.) Tn this Uni- 
verlity he became very intimate anda 
afterwards 


12 55 From . 


CAL 


Vries, and ſtudied Civil Law under V 


29 


ander Muyden, and attended Grævius's Lectures 


upon Sophocles and Puffendorf's Introduction to his Hiſtory, At this Univerſity he pur- 
ſued his ſtudies with great vigour, and devoted one whole night every week to 


them. While he reſided here he was invited 'to a Profeſſorſhip 
verſities in Scotland by Mr. William Carſtairs, who came over to Holland 


in one of the Uni- 
in order to 


procure a perſon qualified for that ſtation. Upon his return to England in May 1691 he 
reſolved to ſpend ſome time at Oxford, and carried Letters thither from Grævius to Dr. 
Pocock, Canon of Chriſt Church, and Regius Profeſſor of Hebrew, and to Pr. Ed- 


ward Bernard, Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, who received him with 


civil 


and procured leave for him to ſtudy in the Bodleian Library (5). Here he likewiſe as (b) Funersl Sera 


plied himſelf very cloſely to his ſtudies, and had frequent op 


the converſation of the learned Mr. Henry 


nity his principal ſtudy, he examined the Controverſy between the Conformiſts and Non- 
Conformiſts [ D], and determining on the fide of the latter, he preach'd ſometimes at Oxford, 
and in other places in the country. Upon his return to London in 1692 he was unanimouſly: 


invited to be Aſſiſtant to Mr. Matthew Silveſter at Black-Fryars, where he 


portunities of improving by EG 
Dodwell. As he was reſolved to 8208 "Be 
reached 


ſtatedly for about two years without Ordination, which he at laſt received June 224 1694 at 
Dr. Anneſly's meeting-houſe in Little St. Hellen's London. Soon after this he was invited to 


be Aſſiſtant to Mr. 


niel Williams in Hand- Alley, where he continued till u 


pon the de- 


ceaſe of Mr. Vincent Alſop in 1703, he was unanimouſly choſen to ſucceed him at Weſt- 
minſter, having been appointed October the 2oth the year before one of the Lecturers of 
(+) m pag. 23, Salter's-Hall (c). In 1702 he publiſhed his Abridgment of Mr. Barter s Hiſtory of his 
* Life and Times [E], in the tenth chapter of which having ſtated the grounds of the Non- 


Conformity of the Miniſters, who were ei 


jected by the Act for Uniformity in 1662, he was 
engaged in a controverſy with Mr. Ollyffe and Mr. Benjamin Hoadly M. A. 


H, both Mi- 


niſters of the eſtabliſhed Church, and the latter now Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter. Mr. 
Locke is faid to have ſent to him a meſſage to let him know, that he had read his 
Defence of moderate Non-Conformity, and thought ſuch a defence of it could not be 
anſwered, and that by adhering to the principles there laid down, he had no reaſon to fear 
any antagoniſt. In 170g he took a journey into Scotland, where he was entertained with 


— reſpect, and had the degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred on him by the Univer- 
ies of 


Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow (d). He publiſhed ſeveral works, which (4) idem, ibid. 


afterwards Earl of Sunderland, and Mr. Charles Trim- 
nel, his tutor, afterwards ſucceſſively Biſhop of Nor- 
wich and Wincheſter ; with both of whom he kept up 
His intance as long as they lived. 

[o] He examined the Controverſy between the Con- 
formiſts and — .] With this view he ſtudied 
the Scriptures, and particularly the New Teſtament, 
and the Hi of the Church, the fix Epiſtles 
of Ignatius, with what Mr. Dodwell and Biſhop Pear- 
fon written on the one ſide, and Monſr. Daille and 
L'Arroque on the _ He read —— yr 
lingworth's Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe way to 
vation, and Hooker's Eight Rooks of Ecclefiaftical Po- 


, and the Articles, Liturgy, Homilies, and Canons 


fr) Funeral Ser- of the Church of England (1). 


mon upon the t of Mr. Baxter's 
22 27 D. Narrative of his Life and Times was to be committed 
4. 12” to the preſs in 1696, our Author read it over, and 


fone Account of > the Oo 
» Life and Cha- fixed, and the Index at the end of it. This 


liſhed under the following title; An Abridgment of Mr. 
Baxter's Hiſtory of his Life and Times. With an account 
many others of thoſs worthy Miniſters, wwho were e- 
jected after the Reflauration of King Charles the 11d ; 
their apology for themſelves and their adherents, contain- 
ing the grounds of their Non-Conformity, and practice 
as to flated and occaſional Communion with the Church 
of England ; and a Continuation of their Hiftory till the 
year 1691. By Edmund Calamy, Edm. Fil. & Ne- 
_ London 1702 in 8vo. It was dedicated to the 
ight Honourable the Lord Marquis of Hartington. 
It was animadverted u in a Tract publiſhed at 
London 1704, and intitled, Animadverfions on 
Paſſages of Mr. Edmund Calamy's Abridgment of Mr; 
Baxter's Hiſtory of his Life and Times; in a Dialogue 
between a Church-man and à peaceable Diſſinter ; in 
awhich are ſhewn the affetion of him and his Worthies 
to the eſtabliſhment of the Church and State, and the 
tendency of their principles. By a Lover of his Country, 
and. a friend to peace. | 
[F] Engaged in a Controverſy with Mr. Ollyite and 


Vor. IV. | 


we Ps 26, 


My. Benjamin Hoadly.] In 1703 Mr. Ol b- 
liſhed at London in 8vo pagg. — his De * 
niſterial Conformity to the 2 England: in anſwer 
to the miſrepreſentations of the terms thereof by Mr. Ca- 
lamy in the tenth chapter of his Abridgnient of the 
Hiſtory of Mr. Baxter's Life and Times. And the 
lame year Mr. Hoadly publiſhed his Reaſonablene/z of 
Conformity 0 the Church of England, repreſented to the 
aifjenting Miniſters : in anſwer to the tenth chapter of 
Mr. Calamy's Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's Hiſtory of 
his Life and Times. London 1703 in 8vo pagg. 160. 
And ſoon after appeared the Second Part of his Rea- 
fonableneſs of Conformity, London 1703 in 8vo. pagg. 
232. In anſwer to theſe Treatiſes, Mr. Calamy pub- 
liſhed the ſame year 4 Defence of moderate Non-Con- 
formity: in anſwer to the Refle&ions of Mr. Ollyffe 
and Mr. Hoadly, on the tenth chapter of the Abridg- 
ment of the Life of the Reverend Mr. Richard Baxter, 
Part 1. With a Poſtſcript containing ſome remarks on a 
Trad of Mr. Dorrington's, intituled, The Diſſenting 
Miniſtry in Religion cenſured and condemned from 
the Holy Scriptures. London 1703 in 8vo pagg: 261. 
Some, paſſages in this book relating to Re-ordination 
were animadverted upon in a Preſervative againſl ſe- 
paration from the Church of England, wherein the un- 
laewfulneſs of it is proved, and the chief Objetions of 
the Diſſenters anſwered. Directed to his Pariſhioners. 
By Solomon Pagis, Recter of Farnborow in Somer ſetſhire. 
London 1704 in 8vo. Soon after appeared Mr, Hoad- 
ly's Serious Admonition to My. Calamy, occafioned by the 
25 part of” his Defence of Moderate Non-Confor+ 
mity. London 1703 in 8vo pagg. 54. The year 
following Mr. — iſhed the /econd part of his 
Defence of Moderate Non-Conformity, &c. with an In- 
troduZion about the true ftate of the preſent Controverſy 
between the Church and Difſenters ; and a Poſtſcript con- 
taining an anſwer to Mr. Hoadly's Serious Admoni- 
tion, and ome Remarks on a Letter of a nameleſi Au- 
thor /aid to be A Congregational Miniſter in the Coun- 
try. London 1704 in 8vo pagg. 4i4. and afterwards 
the third part of his Defence ; to which are added three 
Letters, une 1% Mr. Ollyfte, in anfwer to his Second De- 
fence of Miniſterial Conformity ; another co My. Hoad 


ly, 


AL 


we ſhall give an account of in the note [G]. He lived in great eſteem not only with 


the Diſſenters, but likewiſe with ſeveral 


among the Clergy, and other members of the eſtabliſhed Church. 


ons of Quality and Diſtinftion, and ſome 


Mr. Mayo in his 


Funeral Sermon tells us (e), that he was a man of ſound judgment, extenſtve learning, 


ſincere piety, of a candid and benevolent temper, and great moderation wich _ to 
differences in points of Religion. He died at Weſtminſter June the 3d 1732. 
twice married, and had thirteen children, fix whereof are ſtill living. 

7 


ly, in anſwer to his Defence of the Reaſonableneſs of 
Conformity; and a third to the Author from Mr. 
Raſtrick of Lynn in Norfolk, giving an account of his 
Non-Conformity: London 1705 in 8vo. In 1707 Mr. 
Hoadly publiſhed his Defence of Epiſcopal Ordination 
in 8vo. o which Dr. Calamy wrote a Reply, but 
forbore iſhing it for reaſons mentioned in the ſe- 
cond Edition of his Abridement, Vol. J. p. 4 

[1 give 


was 


XVIII. God's Concern for his G in the Britiſh 
Iſles ; and the Security of Chriſt's Church from the 
Gates of Hell: in three Sermons at the Merebant Ler- 
ture in Salter s. Hall. 1715 in 8v6, XIX. The Prin- 
Ciples and Practice of Moderate Non-Conformiſts with 
refpedt to Ordination exemplified ; in a Sermon preach- 
ed at the Ordination 4 My. John Munckley Fan. the 
"9 1717 3 and a c "oe phe to M.. James Read, 


[] He publiſhed ſeveral works, <vhich aue Henry Read, Mr. Richard Biſeoe, Mr. George 
an accoient of in the Note.) Beſides thoſe abovementioned Smyth, Mr. Samuel Chandler, after their being 
and raved | "oy printed without his name, he pub- ordained, Dec. the 19th 1716. To which is added A 


liſhed the following, I. 4 Funeral Sermon preathed at 
the interment of Mr. Samuel Stevens, for ſome time 
employed in the work of the Miniftry in this City. Lon- 
don 1694 in 4to. II. 4 Practical Diſcourſe concerni 
Vows, with 4 ſpecial Reference to Baptiſm and 1 
Lord's Supper. 1694. in 8vo. Reprinted in a ſmaller 
Volume in 1704. III. 4 Funeral Sermon preached upon 
accaſſon of the deceaſe of the eminently pious Mrs. Eliz. 
Williams, /ate _ ike Reverend Mr. Daniel Wil- 
ams. With ſome account of ber exemplary character. 
1698 in g. IV. A Sermon to the Societies for Re- 
formation of Manners in London and Middleſex. 12mo 
1699. V. Divine Mercy exalted, or Free Grace in 
its Glory, A Sermon on Rom. ix. 16. preached at the 
Merchant's Ledbure in Salter's Hall, Odtaber the 20th. 
1702. VI. A Caveat againſt New Prophets, in two 
Sermons at the Merchant's Lecture in Salter's Hall on 
an. the 6th and Fan. the 20th 1703. With a ſingle 
cet in an to Sir Richard Bulkeley's Remarks on the 
fame. VII. A Funeral Sermon, occafioned by the ſudden 
death of the Reverend Mr. Matthew Sylveſter, preached 
at his Meeting-Houſe in Black-Fryars, on Feb. 1. 1707. 
VIII. 4 Funeral Sermon occaſioned by the much lament- 
ed death of Mrs. Frances Lewis, wife of Thomas Lewis 
Eſq; who departed this Life an Febr. the gth 170;. 
8 at 2 on the _ g Day ing. 
» A Funeral Sermon, occaſwned by the decea r. 
Michael Watts, Citizen and Haberdaſher 7 Lender, 
aubo departed this Life on Feb. the 34 1703. ann. ætat. 
LXXI]. Preached at the Meeting. Houſe in Silver. ſtreet 
the next Lord's Day after his interment. X. A Sermon 
at the Merchant's Lecture in Salter's Hall upon accafion 
of the many late Bankrupts. Preached Dec. 7th 1708. 
XI. The Inſpiration of the Holy Writings of the Old and 
New Teſtament conſidered and improved ; in fourteen Ser- 
mons preached at the Merchants Ledture in Salter's-Hall. 
To which is added @ fingle Sermon in Vindication of the 
Divine Inſtitution of the Office * the Miniftry, preached 
at the ſame Lecture in 1710. XII. Comfort and Coun- 
fel to hy ang Difſenters ; with ' ſome ſerious Queries 
to ſuch as hate and caſt them out ; and a friendly admo- 
nition to ſuch as deſert them ; in two Sermons, preached 
it at Weſt minfler on March the 30th and afterwards 
at the Merchants Lecture in Salters-Hall on May the 20th 
and June the 3d 1712. XIII. The Prudence of the 
Serpent, and Innocence of the Dove: A Sermon preach- 
ed at Exon May the 6th 1713. before à numerous aſſem- 
bly of the Diſſenting Miniſters of Devon and Cornwal, 
IV. Obadiah's Charager, 4 Sermon to young people, 
preached in the Oli Fewry, Dec. the 28th 1713. W. 
Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's Hiſtory of his Life and 
Times. The Second Edition. Together with, XVI. 
An Account of the Miniſters, Lecturers, Maſters and Fel- 
laws of Co leges, and & chool-maſters, who «were ejected 
or fulenced after the Reſtoration in 1660, by or before 
the Act for Uniformity. London 1713, in8vo. XVII. 
The ſeaſonableneſs of Religious Societies. 4 Sermon 
preached to the Supporters of the Lecture on Lord's Day 
Mornings at Little St. Hellen's upon April the 23d 1714. 


Letter to a Divine in Germany,” giving a brief but 


true account of the Diſſenters in England. 8vo. XX. 


Sober-mindedneſs recommended: in a Sermon preached 
to 4 Society of Catechumens in gf yen free! on April the 
224 Wark XXI. The Repeal of the Act againſt Oc- 
caſional Confortnity 1 in & Letter to a Men- 
ber of the Honourable Houſe of .Commons, Oftob. 1717. 
XXII. A Letter to Mr. Archdeacon Echard, upon occas 
fron of his Hiſtory of England; wherein the true Prin- 
ciples of the Revolution are defended; the Whigs and 
Differnters windicated ; feral pro of dift inction cleared 
from aſptrfioms 3; and a number of Hiftorical Miſtakes 
ridified. 1 London 1918 iu 8v. 3 Edition. XXIII. 
The Church and Difſenters compared.as to perſecution, in 
fome Remarks on Dr. Walker's Attempt to recover the 
Names and Sufferings of the Clergy, that were ſeque- 
ſtered &c. between 1640 and 1880. London 1719 
in 8 vo. XXIV. Di ated Complaints of the pre- 
ſent Times proved unreaſonable ; in a Sermon preached 
at Rotherhith on the Anniverſary of King George's Co- 
ronation, Octob. the 20th 1720. XXV. A Charge given 
to Mr. Obadiah Hughes, Me. Clerk Oldiſworth, M. 
Thomas Newman, and My, John Smith, after their 
Ordination in the Old Jeu, Jan. the 11th 1924. 
XXVI. Pitten Sermons concerning the Dofrine of the 
Trinity, preached at the Merchants Lecture in Salter's- 
Hall: together with a Vinlication of that celebrated text, 
1 John v. 7. from being ſpurious, and an Explication of 
it, upon the ſuppoſition of its being genuine 3 in four Ser- 
mons, preached at the ſame Lecture, ann. 1719 and 
1720. London 172gin 8vo. XXVII. The Miniſtry 

the Diſſenters vindicated, in an Ordination Sermon 
preached at Ailſbury in the C of Bucks on Fune the 
11th 1724. 'To which is added in the ſecond Edition 
4 Letter to the Author of a Pampblet, intitled, The Mi- 
niſtry of the Diſſenters proved to be null and void, 
from Scripture and Antiquity. XXVIII. Memoirs of 
the Life of the late Reverend Mr. John Howe. Lon- 
don 1724 8vo. . XXIX. The Word of God the Young 
Man's beſt Directory; 4 Sermon preached to a Society 
of Young Men in Sikver-flreet on May the 28th 1725, the 
Birth Day of bis Majeny King George. XXX. A Charge 
given to Myr. William Hunt, after bis Ordination at 
1 in the County of Bucks on Sept. the 15th 
1725. XXXI. 4 Funeral Sermon for the late Reverend 
Mr. John Sheffield, Miniſter of the Goſpel in South- 
award, who departed this Lift Wu. the 24th 1728. 
ann. ætat. LXXAIII. XXXII. A Funeral Sermon for 
the late Reverend Mr. Joſeph Bennet, Minifter of the 
Goſpel in the Old Fewry, who departed this Life, Feb. 
the 2d 162+, ann. ætat. LXF, XXXIII. 4 Continu- 
ation of the Account of the Minifters, Lecturers, Maf- 
ters and Fellows of the Colleges, and School maſters, wha 
were ejefted and filenced, after the Reſtoration in 1660, 
by or bofire the Act for Uniformity. London 1727 in 
8vo, 2 Volumes. XXXIV. 4 Funeral Sermon for the 
late Reverend. Mr. John Motterſhed, Miniſter of” the 
Goſpel in Ratcliffe, who departed this Life Octob. the 
13th 1728. an. ætat. LX111. * H. 


CALCH AS, ſon of Theſtor . the Greek army to Troy in the function /-) See the Rif- 
of a great Diviner, or Prophet; for jn thoſe days ſuch an officer was not leſs neceſſary in g, = 
an army, than a General. All the world knows how he foretold that the ſiege of Troy binde cap. 199- 
would laſt ten years, and that the fleet, which was detained in the Port of Aulis by con- 
trary winds, would not ſet; fail till Agamemnon's daughter had been facrificed to ions. 

5 omer 


CAL 


Homer mentions him often, and particular 
tween” Agamemnon and Achilles. It is fai 


31 
on account of the diſpute which aroſe be- 
that after the taking of Troy Calchas re- 


| tired to Colophon, Where he died with grief, becauſe he could not divine what another 


man of his own profeſſion, called 

diſpute in the article of MOPSUS. 
Stra 
bon. lib. 13. p- 
m. 442» 


laugh a little too much (c). This adventure 


diſputed with Calchas [ 4}. 


(1) In Cilepin. it A This adventure happened at the ſume place where 
bs, opus pron. 2 diſputed <vith Calchas.) Namely in the ſacred 
(2) In the an'"i* wood of Apollo of Clatos, near the city of Colophon. 
Remark [KI. I do not know, why Charles Stephens, Lloyd and Hof- 
(3) Apud stra- man added, that this place was at Samos, prope Samum 
bon. lib. 13. p3g- (1). I ſhall take notice in another place (2) of the blunder 
e wi bon they have committed in making Mopfus the aggreffor, 
e es ac tho' Calchas is made to attack him, in the two Au- 
died at London, thors they quote, Hefiod and Pherecydes (3). The 
I. © 6; De. 
* 1 | aue may believe Suidas, one 0 ibyls was 
1 ebe Ar ; namely ſhe, whom he calls Lam- 
Scriptis Adeſps. paſa.] Monſieut Mofſard (4), who was a very learned 
2 pag 397: ed. Minitter, has given us the picture of this daughter of 
mit. 1 ” 


If we may believe Suidas, | 
daughter, I mean her, whom he calls Lampaſa [B], and to whom he 
cles in verſe; He calls her alſo the Colophonian. 


Mopſus, diſcovered; We ſhall ſpeak at large of this 

Then was fulfilled the prediction mentioned by 
Sophocles (b), which foretold, that Calchas ſhould die as ſoon as he ſhould meet with his 
maſter in the art of divining. If Mopſus had been as ignorant as that other Diviner, 
who ſeeing Calchas planting a vine, ventured to give him advice, he would not have 
been the cauſe of the . being accompliſhed, he would only have made Calchas 


(e) Servius in 


at the ſame place where Mopſus 1 


ong of the Sibyls was Calchas's 
ribes ſome Ora- 


Calchas, in page 326 of his Hiftorin Deorum fatidico« 

rum. In the inſcription, which is at the bottom of 

the print, ſhe is ſaid to be the daughter of Calchas; Wh 

and Prieſteſs of Apollo. The diſcourſe annexed to this - 

print acquaints us, that there are ſeveral predictions As | 

of the Sibyl Lampaſa extant. Strabo is t _ WO 

— inſtead of Suidas. Mr. Blondel (5) cenſures (5) Blondel, 
uidas, becauſe Calchas being an European, it is not T d Si- 

probable, that his daughter ſhould be of Colophon. es, pats 37. 
ut this objection is of no weight; for the Sibyls did 

not always prefer the name of the place where they 

where born, to that of the place in which they ſettled. 

And beſides, might not Calehas have lived in ſome 

city of Afia after the Siege of Troy ? 


CALDERINUS .(JOHN) was Profeſſor of Canon Law at Bologne his native coun- 


try, where he died towards the middle of the fourteenth Century. 


ticle of ANDREAS (JOHN (b). 


CALDERINUS (DOMITIUS), read Lectures 


See above (2) the ar- 2 Vol. 1. pag. 


upon polite Literature at Rome with * 


a great reputation, towards the end of the fiſteenth Century. He was born at Calderia 


(a) Jovius, Ex: near Verona (a), He was a 


21» : 


(5) Ibid. 

[A] He was a haughty Critic, who treated his ad- 
(x) Jovius, Elgg · verſaries too ſeverely. ] Paulus Jovius acquaints us 
Caps 21. with thisJparticular.  Peracerbas, ſays he (1), fed ju- 
(2) Men he, wentuti maxime utiles cum amulis fimultates exercuit. 
(3) + « + Caput Ambitioſo quidem & nimis aculcato dicendi genere ex 
languer Adbuc aliena inſeitia ( dum intemperanter perſtringit atque re- 
miſello tinniens, mordet) nomen quearens. i. e. He had very bitter 
ob ilar guar ,, ©* diſputes with his adverſaries, but which proved very 
mulibrium fue. uſeful to the youth : he endeavoured to make him- 
nas Pro liters *© ſelf ſamous by the ignorance of others, and in his 
Pluſſuam wiriliter e cenſures and anſwer to others he made uſe of too 


gelſit : Humani- 
tatis haud feren- 


„ haughty and ſharp a tile.” Raphael Volateranus, 
tibus Muſs tho his friend, could not forbear acknowledging this 
Decus tam inept? deſect in him. Hijus ego, quamgquam eram familiaris, 
turpitergue preſ- vitium unicum livoris atgue obtrectationis in omnes pene 
cindi. Latomus, ſoctos nom preteribo, dignus præterea, ut de Callie Quin- 
—_- J mon” , filianus ait, vita lngiore ac ingenio melfore (2). I. e. 
1. S 2 The moor „ Tho' he was my friend, yet I cannot omit mention- 
« man's head * ing the only defe& he had, which was envy ; this 
„rings ſtill with «© made him revile almoſt every learned man of his 
T Gy e time: in other reſpects he deſerved a longer life and a 
© with a courage “ better inclination, as Qvintilian ſaid. of Czlius.” 
« more thn Latomus made ſport with his character in the Epitaph 

(3), and which may be read in Jo- 


© manly, though he wrote for him 
« almoſt _ a vius. 
4 oma ie  [B} . . And who befides had 0 Religion.] He 
po MR 5 went to Maſs as ſeldom as he could; and. if he ha 
© not willingly pened to go at his friend's requeſt, he uſed to ſay, let 
„ ſutfer, that the 2 go and ſee the 5 error. Domitius Calderinus 
Fo = of polite 1 A fan quidem volebat audire, & cum ab amicis ed 
iterature & | 
« ſhould be de- Auceretur, dixifſe fertur, eamus ad communem errorem 
« baſedin ſo (4); this gave Politian an occaſion to pretent him with 
*« filly and ſhame- the following epigram. 


© ful a manner. 


(4) Lud. Viv. de J Marfilius Miſam : miſſam facis lam 


Veritate fi dei | 
kb. 2. ny * . Tu, Domiti; magis eſt religioſus uter ? 
265. ris dubitet ? tanto es tu religiſior illo, 


(a) Theſe verſes 
run only upon an 
equivocation, 
which cannot be 
tranſlated into 


Engliſh, 


(a). 


I have read ſome books of controverſy, written by 
Proteſtants, in which Calderinus was ranked amongſt 
the Witneſſes of truth, that is, amongſt thoſe perſons 

i'® ; 


Quanto audire minus 4ſt bona quam 2 


would neither fi 


| haughty Critic, who treated his adverſaries too ſeverely (0) 
[A], and who befides had no Religion [B]. 


In order to ſupport the good opinion, 


which men had conceived of his knowledge, he was obliged to have recourſe to impu- 
dence, and many artful tricks CJ. He died very young [D] in the year 1477 (c). 


he (<) ns 
| apu in 
Academy 3iblieth, 


of underſtanding, who.in the midſt of Popery had ac- 

knowledged the errors which crept into the Roman 

Church. Did they not make a very good choice ? 

IC] He was obliged to have his recourſe to impudence, 

and many artful tricks.) Here follows what we read 

in Politian. Audoritatis tam magne fuit, ut Rome 

inter Profeſſares juvenis adbuc primam ſibi celebritatem 

vindicavertt : cujus tuendæ ac retinendæ gratia faddum 

compluries putamus, ut in ſuis operibus frontem perfricue- 

rit, & per equa per iniqua famam captans, parum ex 

fide quapiam retulerit, nonnulla etiam male ſolers & 

prefligioſus, ſpeciem quidem primorem weri habentia, 

magno credentium diſpendio, ſententiis ignorabilibus impli- 

cuerit, & pulverem, quod aiunt, oculis offuderit ; aut 

fieubi major difficultas nec abflinens nec congrediens ſpem 

leaoris illuſerit. Ita dum neſcire ſe nibil probare con- 

tendit, etiam Parthis aliquoties & Cretenfibus mendacior 

invenitur (5). i. e. © He had gained fo great a repu- (5) Politian, 

tation, that tho he was ſtill very young, yet he Micellan. cop. ge 

pretended to the greateſt fame amongſt all the Pro- 

ſeſſors at Rome. We think it was in order to ſu 

port and maintain his reputation, that in his wane 

* he forſook all ſhame, and endeavouring to make 

% himſelf famous right or wrong, he related many 

« things unfaithfully ; and even ſome things, which 

eat firſt view ſeemed true, he hid artfully under un- 

«+ intelligible words, to the great detriment of thoſe, 

„ who put any confidence in him, thus caſting a miſt 

e before people's eyes, as the ſaying is. Or if ſome 

hard objection was propoſed to him, he diſappoint- 

% ed his hearers, becauſe he would neither recant his 

66, opinions, nor enter into. a diſpute 'to prove them, 

% 'T hus labouring to ſhew that he knew every ching, 

ce he has been found a greater lyar, than even the Par- 

„ thians or the Cretans.” The character of a knav- 

iſh boaſter cannot be better deſcribed. When this man 

ſound himſelf cloſely preſſed by any objection, he 

t nor retire, This puts me in mind 

of the tricks. of ſome informers, who will neither re- 

oy K ve their 3 oy T4 oy 0 2 
8 died very young. t the age of thirty, if beit. in Deſcrip- 

Wn. believe Leander Albertus (6) and Volaterra- e #9iz, page 

n 


us I. 722. 


32 


CAL 


Academy of Rome cauſed him to be buried ing very pompous manner; and the Scho- 
lars attended his funeral in a mourning habit (d). Several of his Commen 


taries upon the 


ancients are extant, and he was the firſt, who ventured to write ſome upon the moſt dif- 


ficult Poets [E]. He got an eſtate, and had been Apoſtolical 


olaterranus (2). 


(7) Volat. lib. pas (7) or at thirty four according to Monſieur de Boiſ- 


4) oe 777+ fien (8) : but as he obſerves, that Domitius wrote a 


Page 2. Commentary upon Ovid's ' [bis in the year 1495, he 


ought not to have thought that this Critic died fo 

young for how is it poſhble that a man, who pub- 
(9) We read in liſhes a Commentary in the year 1474 (9), ſhould 
8 write another upon Ovid's 1bis in 1495, and yet live 
nd. Cm. büt thirty four years? He died of the plague accord- 
mentary upon the ing to ſome Authors (10) ; others ſay of a continual 
Satyrs of Juve- fever, having ruined his conſtitution by too great an 
nal, was printed application to his ſtudies. tate laydeque” florentem, 


Secretary, according to 


would contain five or fix hundred dates of this kind) 
I concluded that lazineſs was the cauſe of all this; 


C4) Jovius, hx. 
Cap. 21, 

(e) Volat. Com- 
ment. Urban. lib. 


21. page 777» 


theſe writers don't remember theſe circumſtances, nor 


will they be at the pains of enquiring about them. 
[E] He was the fit, who ventured to write Com- 

mentaries upon the moſt diff.cult Poets.) Volaterranus 

tells us this. vir ingenio, ſays he (12), Primus 


gui hoc fempors Poetas duriuſculos diligentius coeperit enar- 


rare, &i eos commentarios edere admodum juvenir. 


i. e. He was a man of a very acute genius; and he 


is the firſt, who began to explain the more difficult 


wn Rome in ſed imbecilli flomachi temperaturam nimis a- Poets, and he wrote commentaries upon them, be- 
ta) Volater, fionibus exterentem, quum digna multis ſeculis ope- ing ſtill very young.” Here follows what Calderi- 
lib. 21. page 777+ 1727 eripuit (11). 1. e. A con- nus himſelf ſays in his Preface to his edition of Statius. 


ru conciperet, rapida 

"0 dul wing wee him away in the prime of his 
« years and of his reputation, at a time when he pro- 
1 jected ſeveral works, which would have deſerved to 
« live a great many Ages ; he had ruined the conſti- 
«« tution of his weak. ſtomach by ſtudying too much.“ 
I have often wondered * — 

; very © 

rs ont is} of the Ca wh ſuch other chrono- 
logical circumſtances. I have enquired after the rea- 
ſon of theſe omiſſions, and finding that they were not 
owing to the love of brevity (for one ſheet of paper 


(11) Jovius in 


lag. cap. 21. 


bad cuſtom of writers of 
to mention the year of 


Incidi in libres g. filvarum Papinii Statii, opus grandi- 
tate heroica ſublime, arguments varium, doctrina remo- 
tiſimum, quod nemo ante nos aut aufus eft, aut potuit at- 
28 1. e. I met with Papinius Statius's five 
66 ks intitled, Sifve ; a work ſublime for its heroic 
«« majeſty, containing a great variety of ſubjects, very 
difficult on account of the doctrines it teaches, and 
«© which no one before me either dared to attempt, or 
could explain.” He wrote this work in 1475 (13). 
See an encomium upon it in Barthius (14). 


& CALDWALL or CHALDWELL (RICHARD), an eminent Phyſician in the 
fixteenth Century, was born in Staffordſhire, and educated in Brazen-Noſe College 
in the Univerſity of Oxford, of which he was afterwards Fellow (a). He took the De- (-) Wood, /. 


9 Idem, Fi. 
Antig. ubi 
ſapra. ; 
(e) Idem, ibid. 
and Athen. Oxon. 
ubi ſupra. 
9 Idem, Hi. 
Artig. *. 1 
ſupra. 
(e Idem, Athen. 
Oxon . ubi ſupra. 


VIII in 154 
dies in that 


Cenſor of it, in one and the ſame day [ 
Elects of that College, and in 1570 Prefi 


{(f) Idem, ibid. 


lating to his Profeſſion [BJ. He founded a Lecture upon Chirurgery in the Coll 
Phyficians, (which was then in Knight-riders-ſtreet, n 
Wharf (F),) in conjunction with the Lord Lumley (g). 


gree of Maſter of Arts in the year 1539 (b). In the gad year of his age he became one . 

of the Senior Students of Chriſt's- Church ſoon aſter its laſt foundation by King Henry 
00 In 1555 he entered upon the Phyſic- line (d), and proſecuted his ſtu- 

aculty with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that he took the Degrees 

examined, approved, and admitted into the College of Phyſicians at 

Six weeks after he was choſen one of the 


in it, and was 
ndon, and made 


t thereof (e). He wrote ſeveral Tracts re- 


the Church of St. Bennet Paul's 
He died in the year 1585, and 


was interred in St. Bennet's Church abovementioned, where a monument was erected to 


him (b). 


[4] Examined, approved, and admitted into the Col- 
lege of Phyficians at London, and made Cenſor of it, in 
one and the ſame day.) Mr. Wood in his Athenz Oxo- 
nienſes (1), and Dr. John Freind in his Oratio Amni- 


(1) Vol. 1. col. 
223- 2d edit. 
London 1721. 
(2) Printed at 
—— pu 1 habita, ex Harvei _ in corum commemoratio- 
berrimum Virum nem, qui ſud in hoc Collegium beneficentia claruerunt, 
Richardam Mead die 18 Octobris anno 1720 (z), mentions the ſame fact, 
= 2 — 7% Which he tells us (3) was an honour, that perhaps ne- 
— ver happened to any other perſon. Pre ceteris emi- 


Tum bus, 
1 cuit Caldwaldi Liberalitas; qui cum uno code mgue die, 
go. uod alii fortaſſe nemini contigit, & ſub examen wocatus, 


(3) P32 15. fimul admiſſus, & etiam ad cenſorium munus erectus 


' 


mo_—_—_ in Theatro Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londin. 


fuiſſet, hanc, que ti indulta eft, gratiam pio animo, re- 
tulit, fc. See likewiſe Dr. William Wood's Auni- 
werſary Oration before the College (4), October 18th 

733. 
55 He wrote al Traas relating to his Prof 
- 


fen.] Mr. Wood in his [Hiſtoria & Antiquitates 
wverfitatis Oxonienfis. (5) in his Athene Oxonienſes 


ege of 


(ta) Volat. lib, 
21 page 777» 


(13) Barthius in 
Statium, tom. 1. 


(14) Idem, ibid, 


quit. 
— verſ. Oxon, 
ib. 2+ pag. 217. 
bb 2 
vol. 1. col. 123. 
2d edit. London F 


1721. 


(z) Camdeni, 
Annales Regin. 
Elizabeth. ad 
ann, 1585, X 
(5) Idem, ibid. 


(4) Page 7. 


($5) Lib. 2. pag. 


(6) informs us of this, but obſeryes that he had never 27. 


met with any of his works, except a Tranſlation into 
Engliſh of The Tables of Surgery, briefly comprehending 
the whole Art ana Practice thereof. London 1585 in 
fol. Written originally in Latin by Horatio Moro, a 
Florentine Phyſician. N 


(6) Ubi ſupra. 


_ _CALENUS (OLENUS) the moſt famous Diviner of his time amongſt the Etrurians, 
would have impoſed upon the Embaſſadors of Rome in the affair of the utmoſt import- 
ance, had not his own ſon acquainted them with the neceſſary precautions, they were to 
take, Tarquin, ſurnamed Superbus, or the Haughty, ſent to conſult Calenus concerning 
a Prodigy, which was, that the head of a man had been found in the ground, when 
people were digging to lay the foundations for a Temple, which Tarquin would build to 
Jupiter on mount Tarpeius. He thought that it was not proper to go on with the build- 
ing, till it was known what that head portended. He ſent for all the Diviners of his 
Kingdom, but they anſwered, that they were not well enough ſkilled in their art to ex- 
Plain that Omen, and that he muſt apply to the Prophets of Etruria; they directed him 
to the moſt famous of them, and Tarquin ſent him immediately a Deputation. As ſoon 
| as this Diviner knew, that the Prodigy portended a great happineſs, he endeavoured to 
deprive the Romans of it, and to divert 5 reat an advantage in favour of his Etrurians. 
He would have accompliſhed his deſign, had not the Deputies, who had received 
| tice of his intentions, taken care not to commit blunders in their anfwers to 
| * 


no- 


his artful 
queſtions 


(a) From Dio- 
nyſ. Halicarn. 
lib, 4+ cap» 66 


and 67. and Plin, 


lib. 27. cap · 2, 
Pag- m. 558, 


(t) Plinius, lib. 


fodientes delubro 


filia Vatis 


* 


| 1 C A L. 
4 © 1 
- *.4 . ” 
4 — 


A] He un have accompliſhed his deſign, 
the Deputies . . _ care not 1 blunders in 
anſwers to his art ons. iny mentions fhis 
7 inſtance, ch oro that one ſingle i 
ſufficient to alter the fate of things. Let us quote his 
own words: Multi vers (auctores ſunt) multarum re- 
rum fata & oftenta verbis permutari. Cum in Jarpeio 
fundamenta caput humanum inventſſent, 
miſfis ob id a ſe legatis, Etruriæ celeberrimus vates O- 
lenus Calenus præclarum id fortunatumque cernens, in- 
terrogationt in ſuam gentem trangferre tentavit, ſcipione 
pius deter minata templi imagine in ſolo ante ſe: Hoc 
ERGO DICITIS Romani? Hie TeMeLuM Jovis 
Orriui Maxim FUTURUM EST, hie Carur 
INVENIMUS : antiſſima annalium affurmatione , 
tranſiturum fuiſſe fatum in Etruriam, ni præmoniti a 
ati Romani reſpondifſent ; NON PLANE 
Alc, sED Roux INVENTUM CAPUT DICIMUS (i). 
i. e. © Several Authors maintain, that words can 
change the fate of things, and the eſſects of prodi- 
«« gies, When in digging the ground on mount Tar- 
« peius for laying the foundations of a Temple, a 


4 man's head was found, the Romans ſent Embaſſa- 
* fors to Olenus Calenus, the moſt famous Diviner of 


ce Ftruria ; who finding that the prodigy portended 
« ſomething very glorious and fortunate, . endeavoured 
« by his fabrle queſtions to divert the omen in favour 
« of his own Nation. Wherefore he drew the figure 
«« of the Temple with his ſtick upon the be- 
4 fore him, and addreſſed the Embaſſadors in the fol- 
« lowing manner: This then you ſay Romant; here 
« the Temple of Fupiter will be built ; and here the 
« head has been found. It is conſtantly related in the 
« Annals, that the fate of Rome would have paſſed to 


* Ftruria, had not the Roman Embaſſadors, who had 


4 
, * 
— FF 


been forewarned by the Diviner's ſon, anſwered ; 
Not here, by no means, but at Rome, we ſay the head 


bas been found.” This is a very preſſing inſtance. 


28. wi 2, Pag · 
m. 558. 

(2) Di y{. Ha- 
lic. libs 4. cap. 


66, pag. m. 247- 


(3) —_ ibid. 
cap. 8. pag · m. 
248. 


world the utmoſt of her power in the way of evil [4], have judged very right. 


(1) De Conſclat. 
ad Helviam, co p. 
9. pat · m. 779. 
(2) This is quite 
the reverſe of Sci- 
pio Africanus's 
character. of 
whom Valerius 
Maximus fays 
(lib. 6. cap · 9» 
num. 2.) QYuem 
Dit immortales 
naſci woluerunt, ut 
et in quo ſe wir- 
tus per omnes nu- 
meros beminibus 


efficaciter oftende» 


ver. 

Sen de 
Ger e Poly. 
Mum, cap. 36 


ge 73%. * 


man's head was found in the foundations of the Ca- 
pitol; the earth had already been dug very deep, 
when the prodigy: was diſcovered ; the head of a man 
lately killed, ſtill warm, ſtill bleeding (2). Men leſs 
ſuperſtitious than the Heathens would have found a my- 
flery in this. It was. after all an omen, that the place 


where the head: was found, ſhould become the head of 


all Italy (3) ; but by a ſophiſtical trick that place might 
be cheated out of the rights which fate had granted it, 
and theſe advantages might be transferred to another 
place; and if Tarquin's Embaſſadors had forgot to 
mention Rome and Mount 'Tarpeius, when the Diviner 
aſked them, has not the head been found here? Rome 
would have loſt the Dominion of Italy, and the whole 
prodigy would have. turned to the advantage of the 
Etrurians. Calenus endeavoured to accompliſh that 
fraud; for as ſoon as he knew what was the matter, 
he drew a circle upon the ground, marked the cardi- 
nal points upon it by ſtreight lines, Here is Mount 


Turpoins, faid he to the Embaſſadors. Here is t 
„the South, the North, the Weſt. Is it here 
there (pointing with his ſtidk) the head has been 
found ? If they had anſwered it ir here, the iſes 
of fate would have been for Etruria; the place where Ca: 
lenus was, would have become the ſeat of the Italian 
Monarchy. But the Roman Deputies were upon their 
guard, Ir 3s not here, anſwered they ' conſtantly, 154 
bead has been found, but at Rome on Mount Tarptius. 
Calenus's fon had taught them this expedient. My 
father, aid he to them, will explain this prodigy to 
you, without making uſe of any lye in the leaſt ; for 
t is not permitted to a Diviner. But take care how 
you anſwer his queſtions. This is a curious piece of 
morality, Here we have. a Prophet, who ſcruples ta 
tell a lye in the explication of a prodigy.; but who 
does not ſcruple to eninare thoſe, who conſult him, nor 
to impoſe upon them by equivocations, and captious 
queſtions, 
I do not wonder that the Heathens ſhould have be- 
Javed there is a kind of fatality annexed to ſome ina- 
mate things : for as the notion they had of God was 
not inconſiſtent with imperſections, there is no caprici- 
ous whim, but they might aſcribe to their Gods. 
They might therefore think them capable of fixing 
their affections upon an image, a ſhield, &c. that is, 
of granting ſome particular favours to thoſe Nations, 
who ſhould ſucceſſively have that image, that ſhield, 
&c. in their poſſeſhon. But ſuch a diſpoſition of fate 
is inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom and Majeſty of a So- 
vereign Being, acting immediately himſelf. The oc- 
caſional cauſes maintained by the Carteſians, might af- 
ford ſome kind of ſolution in caſe of need. tevet᷑ 
may have been the caſe of the Palladium of Troy, 
or of Numa's Shield, we haye in this affair of the 
Capitol a very ſingular abſurdity. : for it can- 
not be conceived, that a benefactor, how capflci- 
ous ſoever he be, ſhould alter his deſigns for the fake 
of the frivolous ſubtleties of an interpreter of prodi- 
gies. He deſigns to give the Empire of Italy to the 
City, in which a man's head ſhould be found in the 
earth, You are of that City, and in the ſincerity of 
your heart you ſay to ſome Divines of another place, 
Who ſhew you a draught of your country, here the 
head has been found : and from that moment the Em- 
pire of Italy is transferred from your country, to the 
place where you ſpeak thus. Can there be any thing 
more monſtrouſly abſurd ? I don't doubt but Plin 
laughed in his heart at all theſe filly things, though 
he relates them, without ſeeming to deſpiſe them. 


Hac ſatis fint, ſays he (4), exemplis ut appareat, aſlen- (4) Plinius, bs 
torum wires & in noſtra poteſtate eſt, ac prout quarque **;, ab. 2+ page 
accepta fint, walere. i. e. This is ſufficient to ſhew 5388. 


«© by ſome examples, that the effects of prodigies are 
* in our power, and that they are, what the opinion 
we have of them makes them to be.” 


CALIGULA (CAIUS CZSAR). Emperor of Rome ſucceeded: Tiberius A. C. 3. 
He was the ſon of Germanicus and Agtippina, and degenerated in ſo terrible a manner, 
that the reign of his predeceſſor was regretted (a), which is the worlt that could be faid 


of him. 


They who have faid that Nature made choice of him. in order to ſhew the 


probable, that a ſuperior power, I mean a phyſical cauſe, greatly encreaſed the moral de- 


pravation of this Emperor [B]. He was almoſt entirely deprived of his free will 


[4] Nature made choice of him in order to ſhew the 
utmoſt of her power in the wway of evil. ] Thus I take 
the liberty to- tranſlate the following words of Seneca 
(1): C. Caeſar quem mihi videtur rerum natura (2) edi- 
difſe ut oftenderet quid ſumma witia in fortuna poſſint. 

hat he ſays in another place is not leis ſtrong ; Na- 
ture, ſays he, had produced him to the ſhame and ruin 
of mankind. Non poſſum . . . hunc preterire, ex omni 
Ca ſarum numero excerpendum, quem rerum natura in 
exitium opprobriumgue humani generis edidit (3). 

[B] A phyſical cauſe greatly encreaſed the moral de- 
pravation of this Emperor.) Fools and madmen fin 
with impunity, at leaſt with regard to the Civil Law; 
for a madman is not hanged, if having broken his 


Vor. IV. 


by 
the 


chains, and falling upon the firſt man he meets, he 
kills him. They who condemn with the utmoſt ſeve - 
rity and without exception thoſe State - Revolutions, in 
which a lawful Sovereign is 7 e do not deny, 
that it ought to be done, when a Prince is incorrigibly 
bad, or, which is the ſame thing, when his wicked- 
neſs is owing to a diforder in his organs, to a bodily 
diſeaſe, in à word, to any natural cauſe. The que- 
ſtion only is, whether Caligula's frenzy was of this 
kind. It is very probable, that the philter he way 
made to ſwallow, increaſed his wickedneſs to the ut- 
moſt „and changed it into a mechanical and ir- 
reſiſtible fierceneſs, if I may be allowed the uſe of that 
word irreftible, which is conſecrated to ſhew the ef- 
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the Philter which had been given him; fo that though the Romans had depoſed him in 
a regular manner, I do not think it could have afforded the leaſt argument to thoſe who 
are called Monarchomachi (a). The corruption of his mind diſcovered itſelf very early, (e) That , the | 
for he wore {till the child's-robe, when he was ſurprized in inceſt with one of his ſiſters nancy. 8 
G0 CJ: he debauched all thoſe he had, and lived publickly with one of them, as though Rr u. 


ſhe had been his wife {D). But as we muſt give 
ieve they wrong him, who Nraitt 
with his own daughter [E]. He carried the crime of blaſphemy as far as it is poſſible 


obliged to ſay, that I be 


heady of iedifittiting Pate. Feveral aſcribes Calign- 
la's mad crvelties to the malignant effects of that 


Philter: 


ane hoc tolerable, fi non 
Et furere incipias, tt auunculuf ille Neronis, 
Cu totam Weniuli fFontem Cafonia pulli 
Infudit. Qua non faciet, quod Principis uxor ? 
Ardebant cunfta, & frafta compage ruebant, 
Non aliter quam fi fleiſſet Funo maritum 


uſanum. Minus ergo notens erit 773 "gg * 
Boletus: figuidem unius prætordia preſſit 


We ſenis, tremulumque caput deſcendere juſſit 


44) Juvenal. Sat. 
6. ver. 614. 


5? Saetonius, in 
aligula, cap. 50. 


In Cælum, & longa manantia labra ſaliva. 
Hec poſeit ferrum, atque ignes, hc potio torquet, + 
* Hoc lacerat mixtos _ cum ſanguine patres (4). 

| * 
„Some nimbler juice would make him foam and 
« rave, F | | - 

Like that, Cæſonia to her Caius _ ay, 

« Who'plucking from the forchead of the fole 
„ His mother's love, infuſed it in the bowl. 
„ The boiling blood ran hiſſing in his veins, 
„Till the mad vapour mounted to his brains. 

% The Thund'rer was not half ſo much on fire, 
When Juno's girdle kindled his defire. 

% What woman will not uſe the pois'ning trade 

When Cæſar's wife the precedent has made? 
et * rom Muſhroom be forgot, 

« Giv'n to ſlav'ring, old, unuſeful ſot; 

1 That only clos'd the driveling dotard's eyes, 

And ſent his Godhead downward to the skies. 

gut this fierce potion calls for fire and ſword; 

Nor ſpares the Commons when it ſtrikes the Lord. 

| Dryden. 


Suetonius ſays, not only that this philter made him 
turn raving mad, but alſo, that the oppoſite paſſions, 
with which he was tranſported, muſt be aſcribed to a 


diſorder in his mind. He obſerves that this Prince ſſepft 


very little, and that he was troubled with a thouſand 
wild and extravagant viſions in his dreams. Mentis 
valetudinem & ipſe ſenſerat, atque ſubinde de ſeceſſu, 
deque purgando cerebro cogitavit. Creditur potionatus a 
Cz ſonia uxore, amatorio quidem medicamento, ſed quod 
in furorem werterit, Inctabatur in ſomnia maxime ; 
neque enim plus quam tribus noct᷑urnis horis quieſcebat ; 
ac ne his quidem placida quiete, ſed pavida miris rerum 
imaginibus; ut qui inter ceteras, pelagi quondam ſpe- 
ciem colloquentem ſecum videre wiſus efl. 1deoque magna 
parte noctis vigiliæ cubandique tædio, nunc toro refidens, 
nunc per longiſſimas porticus vagus, invocare identidem 
atgue expeftare lucem conſutverat. Nec immerito mentis 
valetudini attribuerim diverſiſima in codem vitia, ſum- 
mam confidentiam & contra nimium metum (5). 1. e. 
Ile perceived himſelf the diforder of his mind; and 
had now and then ſome thoughts of retiring and of 
«© purging his brains. It is believed that Cæſonia his 
*« wiie had given him a draught; it was indeed a 
*© love-potion, but it made him grow mad. He was 
«© moſtly troubled in his ſleep ; he reſted only three 
** hours in the night; nor had he an eaſy reſt being 
«« diſturbed by extraordinary dreams and viſions ; as 
for inſtance, he fancied once that the image of the 
*« Sea ſpoke with him. So that being tired with lying 
** a-bed without ſleeping, he uſed to paſs a great part 
of the night, either fitting on his bed, or walking in 

his long galleries, every now and then invoking, and 
impatiently ex ng the next day. I hos not 
«© be miſtaken, I think, if I ſhould aſcribe to a diſ- 
order in his mind the contrary vices which met in 
** him, as the utmoſt confidence with a very great 
„ fear.” I own that Tiberius, who as a very wicked 
man, but whoſe wickedneſs was attended with the ut- 
moſt hypocriſy, was very n of ſorming a right 


every one his due, I find myſelf 
pretend that he committed inceſt 


for 


jodprment '6oticetning, the inclinations of others, for. == 
told that Caligula would be the plage of mankind (6). (5) Ned ſaga- 
I do not deny - therefore, that Ca igula had naturally ciſſimus, ſenex ia 


. pernicious diſpoſitions; but it wes in his power , , Traben. 
L to 2 


rat ut aliguct ies 


and even to correct them before he took Cæ- Prædicaret, exi- 
ſonia's potion. The beginning of his reign was admi- 0 ſuo omniumgue 
rably good; and no man ever acted his part more art- Cu vivere N 
fully, than he did under Tiberius. Omnibus infidfis i, die ((er. 


woo 
tentatus elicientium, cogentiumque ſe ad querelas, nul- 255 #46 mh 


lam ungua m occaſſnem dedit, perinde obliterato ſubrum Phattimtem orbi , 
caſu, "ac fi nibil cuipuam accidifſet : que vera ipſe pas cerrarum educares 
teretur, incredibili difſſimulatione tranſmittens. Tanti- 2 in Coby. 
que” in Houm, & qui juxta-erant, dbſequii, ut nom im- . The wacius 
meritd fit diftitm, nec ſeroum meliorem ullum, nec dete- © old man had 
riorem dominmim fuiſſe. Naturam tamen ſavam atque ſo well diſco- 
frobroſam nee tune quidem inhibere poterat, Sc. (7). 3 * Caligu- 
i. e. Tho” many ſuares were laid before him, to e 5 9 ＋ 
* draw ſome laints from him, yet he never gave « times would” 
« the leaſt occaſion to accuſe him. He ſeemed to ay, that that 
** have forgotten the misfortunes of his friends, as tho -, Caius was 
none of them had ſuffered any thing: and he art- . ern for his 
« fully difſembled what he ſuffered himſelf. He was « and for chat of 
« ſo complaiſant to his grandfather and to all thoſe . all; and that 
« who were about him, that it was ſaid of him, and he educated a 
not without reaſon, that he was the beſt ſlave, and © Natrix (it is a 
<< the worſt maſter. Vet even then he could not als 4, Pat fre 
* ways keep his fierce and ſavage temper within „ Romans, and 
„ bounds, &c.” This ſhews, that tho' on ſome occa- ©* a Phaeton for 
ſions he ſhewed his fierceneſs, yet he could maſter it, . the whole 
and make his paſſions yield to reaſon when he pleaſed. 0 580 FE 
If you conſider carefully what” he did fince that time, Ciigals. "it if 
you will find in his conduct ſeveral ſymptoms of a diſ- 10 and 11, 
eaſed mind, and many marks of madnets. 822 

DLC] He wore ftill the child's robe, auben he was catch - 
ed in an mnceft c one of his Hilbert. ] See above (8) 8) Vol. 2. Page 
the article of ANTONIA, where you will find in the 66, 67. 
margin (9) a paſſage of Suetonius, which proves this (9 Quotation 
fact. * will find the fame paſſage in the following (9) . 
remark. 

[D] He lived with one of his fefters, as tho" ſhe 
had been his wife.) He had three ſiſters, and all three 
lay with him; but Druſilla was always his favourite. 
It was with her that their Grandmother Antonia ſur- 
rized him, and it is her I mean in the text of this 

emark. The exceſſive griefs with which he was 

overwhelmed at her death, and the divine honours 
he conferred upon her (10), are not the leaſt ſo lies of (10) See Sueton. 
which he was guilty. As for his other ſiſters, he ½ Ca/g. cap. 10. 
proſtituted them to his Bardachios, and then puniſhed fer # Corſe- 
them under the pretence of adultery and conſpiration, um, cop. 28, lib. 
Cum omnibus foraribus ſuis ſtupri conſuetudinem fecit, 59. pag. m. 744. 
plenogue convivio fingulas infra ſe wiciſſim collocabat, Dion, ad ann. 
uxore ſupra cubante. Ex his Drufillam witiaſſe virgi- U. 791. 
nem pretextatus adhuc creditur, atque etiam in concubitu 
ejus quondam deprehenſus ab avia Antonia, apud quam 
fimul educabantur. Mox Lucio Caſſio Longino conſulari 
collocatam abduxit, & in modum juſtæ uxoris propalam 
habuit. Hæredem quoque bonorum atque Imperit æger 
inſtituit. . . Reliquas ſorores nec cupiditate tanta nec dig- 
natione dilexit, ut quas ſæpe exoletis ſuis proftraverit. 
Duo facilius eas in cauſia /Emilii Lepidi condemnavit 
quaſi adulteras, & inſidiarum adverſus ſe conſci- 
as (11). (12) Sueton. in 

LEJ I believe they wrong him <vho pretend that he Cale cap. 24 
committed an inceſt with his own daughter.] * He 
* indulged his laſciviouſneſs with his own ſiſters; 
« and to appear ſtill more prodigiouſly inceſtuous he 
«* raviſhed a daughter he had by one of his ſiſters.“ 
This is what we read in the Abbe de Marolles's French 
tranſlation of Eutropius; but I think that he did not 


well underſtand the original. Eutropius's words are 


as follow. Stupra fororibus intulit, ex und etiam na- 
tam filiam cognovit (12). I am very much miſtaken (12) Eutropiug, 
if the ſenſe of theſe words is not this, He lay with lib. 7. cop. 7. 58 
his fiſters, and even acknowledged for | his . Caligula. 

gir 
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fora creature to do; Like the Devil; he believed that there is a God, and trembled at the 


35 « 


thought, and yet he belched out the moſt abominable blaſphemies againſt the.Deity [F. 


| He proudly uſurped 
) Concerning ever (e). The laſt of his four wives was 
try of 
lib. 3. cap. 18, 
19- 


girl te bad by one of them (* «). I know that it can 
proved by ſome inſtances that the Latin expreſſion. 
cogmſcere ferminam ſignifies ſometimes to lay with g 
400manr, But theſe inſtances are ſcarce, and beſides, 
It is not at all probable, that in this paſſage Eutro- 
ius would have employed that expreſſion in that ſenſe. 
This was not a proper place to make uſe of ſuch mo- 
deft and equiy words, He had employed the 
word ffuprum, when he ſpoke of the brother and 
ſiſters, and ſpeaking in "the ſame ſentence of the fa- 
ther and the daughter ſhould he have made uſe of a 
(13) He takes ſofter expreſſion ? With Caſaubon's leave (13), I do 
Eucropius's words got find the leaſt probability in it.” I add, that the 
= 8 _ — common. acceptation of the word Fee puts a 
7lle did. See very good ſenſe upon Eutropius's words. For it is a 
Cafaub. in Sue- new degree of impudence in a man to acknowledge 
ron. Calig. cap, for his daughter the child he had by his own ſiſter. 
24. Conradus It is having ſome regard for the publick, to hide an 
— * inceſtuous commerce, and à man ſhews more or leſs 
29. takes the reſpect for the publick, according as he keeps ſuch 
words in the ſame an intrigue more or leſs ſecret : but when a, man ac- 
Enſe · knowledges himſelf publickly for the father of the 
children, who are born of ſuch inceſt, it ſhews that 
he has loſt all manner of ſhame. I will not object to 
the Abbé de Marolles, that Caligula was never ac- 
cuſed of having raviſhed his own daughter; for my 
tranſlation of Eutropius's words is not berter fupported 
other Hiſtorians, than Monſieur de Marolles's ver- 
| * Eutropius is the only Author, that I know of, 
bo mentions either that acknowledgment, or that in- 
ceſt, which makes me doubt very much of what he 
relates. An Emperor, Who dy'd before he was twenty 
; nine years old, Who had à daughter by his fiſter, who 
1 ſhould ſee that daughter full grown, who ſhould ra- 
viſh her, or who from her cradle ſhould have acknow- 
ledged her publickly for his daughter, all this, I ſay, 
is too extraordinary and ſurpriſing, to have been men- 

tioned only by one ſingle Author, if it were true. 

Obſerve, that in all likelihood, Caligula did not lay 
with his fiſters, before. he entered into- his grand-mo- 

c ther's houſe ; and fince he was eighteen years of age, 
er 4) See the re- when he went to live with her (14), it is impoſſible 
mark [B} of he ſhould have ſeen that daughter full grown, who 
Sill jb was born of this inceſt. If it be objefted, that the 
LIA.) word 8 would not be proper in the ſenſe I 
(x5) See Pitiſcus, take it, ſince AGnoscERE (15) is the word affixed to 
in Sucton, in that ſenſe, I anſwer that Eutropius, is none of thoſe 
J cap. 52. Authors, who write with the greateſt accuracy. 
made Jo , 4cknowwledged for his daughter a girl he had by one 
of them.) Pxanius, who tranſlated Eutropius into 
Greek, puts the ſame ſenſe upon this paſſage, as Mon- 
fieur de Marolles does ; for he tranſlates it thus. Kai 
rs aur ixy ors d ub; I, Obepebs. Upon which Bar- 
F Barthivs, Ad- thius obſerves , that it cannot be granted, that Cali- 
werſartor, lib. 23. gula, who died at the age of twenty nine, ſhould have 
9 raviſhed his own daughter; wherefore, adds he, ſome 
with very good reaſon, read agnovit, inſtead of cog- 
novit in the paſſage of Eutropius. Non hoc conceſſe- 
rit, qui noverit modo, anno xxix ætatis Caligulam interi- 
iſe. Duare alii optime ediderunt apud Eutropium, ex 
una etiam natam filiam agnovit. CRIT. Rem. 

FJ He believed that there is a God, and trembled 
at the thoughts, and yet he belched aut... blaſphe- 
mies againſt the Bag. Here follows a paſſage from 
Calvin, which is not impertinently quoted. Nemo in 
audaciorem aut effrenatiorem numinis contemptum proru- 
pifſe legitur quam C. Caligula: nemo tamen miſerius tre- 
pidavit, cum aliquod ire divine indicium ſe proferebat : 
ita Deum, quem fludebat ex profeſſo contemnere, invi- 

416) Calvin, In- tus exhorrebat (16). i. e. We read in Hiſtory, 
Hit. lib. 1. cap. 1+ ** that no body ever diſcovered a more audacious and 
© furious contempt for the Deity, than C. Caligula 

« did, and yet no body trembled in a more deſpicable 

| % manner than he, at the leaſt token of divine wrath. 

: Thus dreading againſt his will that ſame God, whom 

«he {trove to contemn.” All this is grounded on 

Suetonius's account, who tells us, that this ſame Cali- 


all religious honours ©þ 
0 


and yet he loved her paſſionately, notwithſtanding which his v 
ſometimes attended with ſome marks of his ſavage and cruel temper [H]. He had 


ly to him, ſometimes ſoftly and in his ear; and then 


fireſs, then his wife, and always his 


nor did he ſtick at any crime whatſo- 
nia; ſhe was neither beautiful nor young, 
careſſes of her were 
a 
daughter 


gula, who ſhewed ſo much contempt for the Gods, 
uſed to hide himſelf under a bed, when he heard a 
great thunder. Qui Deos tantopere contemneret, ad mi- _ 
nima tonitrua & fulgura comivere, caput obwolvere, ad 
vero majora proripere ſe e firato, fub letumgque condere 
folebat (17). 1. e. He, who pretended ſo much to (17) Seton. ir 
c« deſpiſe the Gods, uſed to ſhut his eyes, and to co- Calig . cap. 512 
ver his head at the leaſt thunder and lightning, 
and if it happened to thunder very much, he jump- 
« ed out of his bed, and hid himſelf under it.” But 
let us obſerve, that he had not always ſuch a fear ; 
for on the contrary, there was a time when he affected 

vie with Jupiter, as well with regard to thunder as 

thunder-bolts. With the noiſe of his engines, he 
anſwered the noiſe of the thunder, and if thunder- 
bolts fell from the ſky, he flung ſtones towards hea- 
ven, and addrefling himſelf to the God, who thunder'd, 
he cried to him, tale me out of the world, or I. ſhall 
take thee out of it. Tai Ts Bporraus tn prxavig Twi; 
arricporra, ratz dg hrripurit. drr U 
xareriru νννν errmorrile, inAyny i indcw To v 
"Owiye, 1 f di d i Os (18). Torrentius finds more (18) Dion, libs 
fear than threatnings in theſe words, upon which he 59. paz. 761. 
immediately quotes Suetonius who mentions Caligula's $* //- Seneca 
ſear of the thunder. Non tam comminantis quam ti- 2 — mage 
mentis eft etiam, aut occide me aut ego te. Expavifſe - _—_ 
autem Cajum fulmina auttor e Suetonius (19). Tor- (19) Torrent. in 
rentius did not underſtand this well, and put a wrong Selen. cap. 22. 
conſtruction upon Caligula's words. His expreſſions do 
not in the leaſt ſavour of ſear; they contain a down- 
right challenge, to a deſperate fight, which was not 
to end but by the death of one of the combatants. 
This is the ſenſe which Seneca plainly puts upon Ca- | 
ligula's words (20). Ad pugnam woravit Fovem, & (29) Seneca, de 
quidem fine miſſjone, Homericum illum exclamans ver- Is lib. 1. cap. 
ſum (21). Here follows another inftance of Caligula's 27) 0 
impiety. He uſed to approach the ſtatue of Jupiter the 724th of the 
Capitolinus in the day time, as tho' he would begin 234 book of the 
a converſation with him. Sometimes he ſpoke loud- _ * oo 

Ole 


2 ds to U 
in his turn put his ear to Jupiter's mouth. Theſe r 


converſations did not uſe to end without ſome diſputes, wreſtled; they 
and Caligula was once heard to threaten Jupiter that he have not a fan- 
would ſend him back into Greece, ty Vat Auagy Suinafy ſignifica- 
Ty4w os. He boaſted that Jupiter had prevailed upon * 
him by his prayers, not to put that chreatning in ex- 
ecution, and obtained from him the favour of lodgin 
with him; and it is for that reaſon, ſaid he, that 
have cauſed a bridge to be made between my houſe 
and the Capitol (22). 

[G] He proudly uſurped all religious honours.) He Ca/g. cap. 22, 
often placed himſelf between the ſtatues of Caſtor and 
Pollux, and there received the adorations of all comers. 
He had a temple built to him, in which the choiceſt | 
animals were every day ſacrificed to him (23). For (23) Idem, ibid. 
ſome time he called himſelf Jupiter, and ſaid, it was See 40. Dion, 
for that reaſon he had lain with ſo many women, and lib. 59- pag: 761. 
even with his own ſiſters, At other times he would 
be Juno, Diana, Venus, Bacchus, and dreſſed him- 
ſelf in the habit proper to theſe Deities (24): He or- (24) Pio, lib. 59. 
dered a Body or College of Prieſts to be erected for fs 759: 
him, his wife Cæſonia, and Claudius his uncle were 
members of that College, none were admitted into it, 
but rich men, who bought that dignity very dear. 
He would be himſelf his own Prieſt, tor which reaſon 
he entered himſelf into that College, into which he 
alſo. admitted his horſe (25). | (25) Idem, ibid. 

[H] He loved Cæſonia paſſionately, an pas · 761, 
ewhich his very careſſis of her were . . . . attended wit 
ſome marks of his ſavage and cruel temper.) Mr. de 
Balzac will furniſh us with a Commentary upon theſe 
words, The fair, ſays he (26), who are beloved by Facts relating 
tyrants are not ſafe. . . . Poppea was firſt Nero's mi- to CaS0NI A, 

overne/s. She 26) In one ot 


> 


(22) Sueton. in 


had tamed that monſter, and made him tractable, yet 

ſhe could not always maſter him, for being once in a 

paſſion againſt her, he killed her by a kick he nc 
r 


1 C-A 
daughter by her, 
(4) See the arti- (d), A. C. 41. 
cle of this CAS. 
SIUS, quo ation 


(i). a ſaying of 


peror ſhould have inſulted others by his railleries, 


" 
2. 
L * 


who died with her father and mother in Caſſius Chærea's conſpiracy 

Lollia Paulina, another of his wives, had not been married to Caius 

Czfar, Agrippa's fon, as the learned Archbiſhop Uſher thought (e) [7]. ' Philo relates (.) 4, tom, 
aligula, which deſerves to be conſidered ad 


[K]. Seneca wonders that this Em- 4 An. 4093+ 


whilſt he himſelf by his bodily defects 


was ſo much expoſed to ridicule [L] ; but he was not afraid that people ſhould dare to 


laugh at him as he laughed at others. Perhaps 
One of his moſt impertinent follies was, that when the Moon was full, he deſired 


zer on the belly. His uncle Caius did not treat Caſo 
nia ſo ſeverely; however in the height of his love, he 
uſed to court her after this manner. This fine head 
will be cut off the moment I command it. He told 
her ſometimes, that he would have her put to the rack, in 
order to know from her, why he loved ber fo much. 
This is borrowed from Suetonius. Quoties uxoris wel 
amicule collum exoſeularetur, addebat, tam bona cer- 
vix, fimulac juſſero, demetur. Quin & fſubinde jac- 
tabat, exquifiturum ſe wel fidiculis de Cæſaria ſua, cur 
(ot) Sueton. in eam tantopere diligeret (27). It is ſtrange, that t 
alig. cap. 33- woman, who was neither young nor beautiful, and who 
had already had three children by her huſband, ſhould 
have filled that ſavage breaſt with ſo great and ſo 
conſtant a love. Let men commend, as much as thi 
pleaſe, the prime of youth, it will be found after all, 
that the ſkill and addreſs of a woman between thirty 
and forty, will better ſupport her reign, if ſhe be the 
miſtreſs of a Prince, than the beauty alone of a ten- 
der girl could do. Add to this that Cæſonia, and 
probably ſome other Ladies of the ſame character, 
earned ſeveral love practices, which abundantly ſup- 
ly the want of beauty. However that be Suetonius 
| ms to hint, that Cæſonia's laſcivious temper was 
N the reaſon why Caligula loved her ſo much. That 
Prince was ſo fooliſhly ſond of her, that he uſed to 
ſhew her ſtark naked to his friends. Cæſoniam negue 
atie inſigni, neque ætate integra, matrem 1am ex 
— — — ſed luxuriæ ac laſtivie — 
conſtantius amavit, ut ſæpe Chlamyde 


& ardentinus 
peltague & galea ornatam & juxta adequitantem mili- 
tibus oftenderit, amicis vero etiam nudam (28). He did 
not acknowledge her for his wife before ſhe was brought 
to bel ; it was of a daughter ſhe was delivered ; Ca- 
ligula loved this daughter very tenderly ; he found that 
ſhe was his own blood by her ſcratching the face of 
the. little children with whom ſhe played. Nec ullo 
firmiore indicio ſui ſeminis eſſe credebat, quam feritatis 
guæ illi guogue tanta jam tunc erat, ut infeſtis digitis 
ora & oculos fimul ludentium infantium inceſſeret (29). 
Judge, whether the perſon, who made her undergo the 
ſame — death, which the Pſalmiſt wiſhed to the 
ri un, Children of Babylon (zo), might not truly ſay, that 
(39) 5 Caſania he cruſhed to pieces a ſerpent ready hatched, mal corvi 
gladio a Centuri- malum ovum. ; 
as fa, Fe [1] Lallia Paulina another of his <wives, had not 
3 = 7 pol + * been married ta Caius Ceſar .. . . as Archbiſhop Uſer 
thought.) His miſtake was occaſioned by the follow- 


(23) Ibid. cap. 
26. 


(29) Ibid. 


i. e.. Czelonia 
« and her daugh- ing words of Suetonius in Chapter the xxvith of the 
„ter died at the life of the Emperor Claudius, Degue Lolliæ Pauline, 
5 ow 3 we C. Ceſari nupta furrat. i. e. Of Lollia Paw 
*. * nh * lina's (marriage), who had been married to C. 
4% Meter deing «© Cafar.” The Archbiſhop thought that theſe words 
„ daſhed againſt muſt be underſtood of Auguſtus's grandſon. But he 
FS, page would not have committed this ſmall blunder, had he 
= ban obſerved, two things; I. he ſhould have conſidered, 
exxxvii. ver. 9. that Suetonius in Chapter the XXVth of Caligula's 
Hippy ſhall be like, ſays poſitively that this Emperor married Lollia 
be, twat takes and Paulina, and ſoon after divorced her. II. That Ta- 
er thy Das Citus, in Chapter XL of the fourth Annals, tells us, 
2 % that Caius Cæſar, Auguſtus's grandſon, married Livia 
Druſus's daughter, and ſiſter of Germanicus, and that he 
died before her, ſince it is known, that ſhe was after- 
wards married to Druſus Tiberius's ſon, 'Theſe obſer- 
vations come from the learned F. Noris (31), and 
not from me. | | 
XJ Philo relates a ſaying of Caligula, which de- 
ſerves to be conſidered.) One of our modern Authors 
has drefled it in the following manner. Far from be- 
ing ſurprized, ſays he (32), that Princes have not all 
the good qualities, which are requiſite in them, I ſhould 
be much more ſurprized, if they did not argue like 
Caligula fince our blind ſubmiſſion to their moſt wild 
- and unjult fancies, muſt naturally raiſe their pride to the 


(31) Cenotaph. 
Piſan. P B- 189. 


328. Real, 
Ceſarion, page m. 
202. 


alſo he did not perceive his own defects. 
her to 
come 


higheſt degree of in/olence: Since they, who lead 
« droves of cattle, h that arch-madman *, are not “ Philo Jucæus 
<< beaſts, like them, but of a more exalted nature; in his embaſly, 
*« ſo they who command men, in a manner ſo ab- 
« ſolute, and to whom $s obey, cannot be mere 
« men like them, whom they govern, but muſt be 
% Gods.” This is the effeft, which our 2 muſt 
naturally produce upon the minds of Princes, and which it 
uſed to produce amongſt the 3 Pb That the rea- 
er ma heres ifference there is between Authors 
I ſhall here relate in what manner St. Romuald, a Monk 


of the Order of St. Bernard, has miſrepreſented all 


this. Art that time (33), ſays he, flouriſbrd Cain, (33) That u, in 
that illyftrious Philoſopher, to whom the following fine fan time of Per- 
e is aſtribed. He who governs others, King — 2 
„ ſhould not only be a man but more than a man; don, in the 
* that is, much more virtuous and perfect than they. of the world 
% For as they do not chuſe a ſheep, to lead ſheep, ſo to 3526. See his 
vern men you muſt not chooſe a man but a God. — 1 abr 
Pater ovium lays he, non eff ovis, Paſtor boum non 697. 9 
eft bos, caprarum paſtor non 7 capra 5 Bomo; 
ergo haminum paſtor aliud quam homo eſſe debet, Quid 
Po Deus. Gcheriſe he is in Lane of 3 
« ing them, and himſelf with them.” the reader, 
if he thinks fit, be at the pains of examining how 
many blunders there are in the words of that honeſt 
Monk. | N | . 
[LI He inſulted others by bis railleriet, whilſt © 
himſelf by his bodily defects quas fo much expoſed to ri- 
dicule.) He was the greateſt ſlanderer in the world, 
and a very ugly man; pale, his eyes ſunk deep in his 
head, a wild look, a hairy neck, and a bald head; R 
his feet enormouſly big, and his legs thin like a ſpin- 8. 
dle. A man ill-favoured as he was, laughed at every 
one, and uſed to tell people the moſt ſhocking things; 
as when he told Valerius Aſiaticus with a loud voice in 
a full company, the deſects he bad found in his wiſe, 
when he had enjoyed her (34). Let us hear Seneca upon 
this. C. Cæſar, inter cetera vitia, quibus abundabat, 
contumelioſus mirabiliter ferebatur omnibus aliqua notæ „i, | 
feriendis, ipſe materia riſus benigniſima. Tanta illi pal. , Fs - $-e&-4 
oris inſaniam teſtantis fæditas erat, tanta oculorum nent men of Rome 
ſub fronte anili latentium ſervitas (35), tanta capitis to dinner with 
deflituti & emendicatis capillis aſperfi, deformitas ; ad. beit wives ; and 
ice obſeſſam ſatis cervicem, & exilitatem crurum, & e ht 2 
enormitatem pedum. Immenſum eft, fi velim fingula ge out with the 
referre, per quæ in patres avoſque ſuos contumelioſus fuit, woman he liked 
per que in univerſes ordines : ea referam, que illum exi- be j and return- 
tio dederunt. Afiaticum Valerium in primis amicis ha- 1 -=o Faw * 
bebat, ferocem viruu, & vix aquo animo alienas contu- h. na : 45 
melias laturum. Huic in convivio, item in concione, vo- met hidden beau- 
ce clariſſima, qualis in concubitu Met uxor ejus, objecit. ties or defect be 
Dii boni, hoc wirum audire, Principem ſcire, & 22 in the 
uſque eo licentiam perweniſſe, ut non dico Conſulari, — 8 
non dico amico, ſed tantum marito, Princeps n 
terium ſuum narret, & faſtidium (36)? i. e. A- laudabat palam, 
mongſt the other vices to We 8 was or — 4 — 
“ ject, he was very ſmart upon thoſe, who gave t af 
0 leaf occaſion for 8 which he himſelf af- — abc * 
« forded matter in abundance; by his 2 face, A concubitus. 
« ſure ſign of his madneſs, by his eyes deeply hid in (35) See Sueton. 
« his old woman's head, by his bald pate; covered r cap. 50s 
* with borrowed hair; add to this, his hairy neck, vikture 8 
* thin legs, and monſtrous feet. It would be an in- Emperor, much 
« finite taſk to relate, how many ways he abuſed his like what we 
« fathers, and grand-fathers, and all the orders of the tranſcribe here, 
„ State. 1 ſhall only mention that, which brought #4 ith ſome 
* his ruin upon him. Valerius Aſiaticus was one got in 1 
« of his beſt friends, a proud man, who could (36) Seneca, de 
« hardly bear the reproaches of others: to him Cali- Conſtantia, cap. 
gula told at dinner, before company with a loud 25: Pag m. 693+ 
voice, how his wife behaved in bed. Good God! 
A huſband to hear this, a Prince to know it; and 
that licentiouſneſs ſhould go ſo far, that a Prince 
5 e mould 


(34) Suetonius in 
alig. cap. 36. 
tells us, that Ca- 


ESD  *Y” Wo 


A come and lie with him (V), he even boaſted that he had lain with Her (g). What ſhall 
77 )Dio, lib. 59. J fay of the honours of Prieſthood which he conferred on his horſe () ? See the laſt re- (+) idem, bid. 
lt · 26. mark [AI]. The deſeription which St. Paul gives us of the Man of Sin, of Antichriſt; ; 
X agreed ſo well with this Emperor's character, that I don't wonder ſome learned men 
ſhould have explained of him that part of the prophecies contained in the New Teſta- 
ment (i). However I do not —— to affirm that they are in the right. The reader (i) Se, Orotius, 
will find in the article of MACRO, that the intrigues of a woman contributed very — de 
much to the raiſing of Caligula ſooner to the Throne. A Profeſſor at Utrecht has very 
(4) See the 23th well diſplayed in an Oration (#) the bad qualities and monſtrous actions of this 
.. a ener ob NA ries rh 


«| ſhould boaſt of his adultery and dif; I do not exaſperuted that twidew, by diſcbverins in conviv/ation 
« ſay before a conſular man, Lare u Fiend, but even ſome. hidden defeats of hs 2 9 much — un · 
«+ before the huſband himfelf? I have quoted in the pardonable with women, than an attempt upo their 
margin a paſſage from Suetonius, which ſhews' that chaſtity (37). (37) Mezerai, 
Valerius Africanus's wiſe had ſeveral fellow ſufferers 25 See the laft remark.) His converſations with , Cbronol. 
in ler misſortune, and that there were mar more the ſtatuof Jupiter; the pretended ſecrets he told him in 148g. 5. 
women, whoſe hidden defects the indiſcreet Caligula his ears, his quarrelling, and threatnings, during that 2 Page m. 

liſhed. They who know how detrimental ſuch an in- fine converſation (38); his enjoyment of the moon, (33) See above; 
diſcretion was to the affairs of Henry the IIId of France, his deſigning. to make his horſe a Conſul, his wkim remark [C. 
will be ſurpriſed that the Ladies had ſo little ſhare of having his horſe dine at table with him, and a 
in the conſpiracies _ Caligula. For I believe, thouſand other things like theſe; are unqueſtionable 
that at that time the Roman Ladies were not leſs con- marks of madneſs. He was very wicked; but he 
cerned at ſuch affronts, than the Ladies at the French wag at leaſt ſomething more mad than wicked. It is 
Court in the X VIth Century. No, here follows what certain, that he was no Atheiſt ;| all his impious actions , 
we read in Mezerai. I cu reported to the King, prove, that he believed the being of Gods ; ſo that the 
that the leaf evil the  leaguars intended to do” him, b Author of the Penſees ſur les Conittes, was in the right 
to make a Monk of him, and that the Dacheſi of Mont- (39), when he quoted Caligula as an inſtance, that (30) 
penfier Seu the ee with which fbe intended to ' moſt 4D ne wretches, mentioned in hiſtory, 380. 
clip his crown. reaſon of this vas; that he had have ledged a Deity.” 


eFCALLIMACHUS, a Greek Poet, who flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and Ptolemy Euergetes, Kings of Egypt, was born in Cyrene, a famous City | 
of ancient Libya, and was ſon of Battus [A] and Meſatme (à); from whence Ovid calls () Suid ts 
(4) Lib. 17, our Poet Battiades. Strabo informs us (5), that our Poet ed himſelf to be deſcend- D 
ed from King Battus, who was the Founder of Cyrene. We have no account of the 8 
_— particular year, when he was born; but it is generally agreed, that he commenced his 
me under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadel hus, and continued in the reign of his 
e Suidas, abi ſucceſſor Ptolemy Euergetes (c), whole Queen ice having conſecrated her locks in 
er the Temple of Venus, and a cunning Mathematician having ſtolen them thence to tranſ- 
late them to Heaven, gave occaſion to the beautiful Elegy of this Poet, which we 
(4) Nees 4+. have now only in the Latin of Catullus. Aulus Gellius (4) tells us, that he flou- 
rice, liv. 7. riſhed a little after the firſt Punic War. He ſtudied under Hermocrates Jaſenſis the 
n » Grammarian, and married the daughter of Euphrates of Syracuſe (e) Before he was re- () Suida, ub 
commended to the favour of Prolemy Philadelphus, he taught ſchool in the ſtreet Eleu- ““ 
ſine in Alexandria, and had the honour of educating Apollonius, the Author of the Ar- 
gonautics [B]. He wrote a great number of ſmall Poems, of which we have only ſome 


Hymns and Epigrams remaining [C]. We ſhall give the judgments, which have 


Pag 344. 


been 


[4] He was fon of Battus.) Mr. Baſil Kennet in [B] Had the honour of educating Apollonius, the Author 
(1) Part 1. pag- his Lives and Charatters of the Ancient Greek Poets (1) 4 the Argonautics.] This Poet having provoked Cal- 
156. edit. Lon» tells us, that our Author's common title of *Battiades limachus, the latter wrote an invective Poem againſt 
don 1697, in makes the Grammarians uſually aſſign one Battus for his ungrateful Scholar, under the reproachful name of 
vo. his father; but that perhaps he may as well derive 11, (3) ; which furniſhed Ovid with a pattern and a (3) Suidas in 
that name from King Battus the Founder of Cyrene, title for his ſatyrical piece of the ſame kind. - K Q 
(2) Lib. 17. from whoſe line, as Strabo (2) aſſures us, he declared [C] He wrote a great number of ſmall Poems, of an, 
7* himſelf to be deſcended. But whoever his father was, <vhjch wwe have only ſome Hymns and E — remain- 
our Poet has paid all his duties and obligations to him ig.] He uſed often to ſay, that a great book *vas @ great 
in a moſt beautiful epitaph, which we find in the Au- evil. When it was objected to him by his enemies, 
thologia ; and in which the old man is repreſented as that his Muſe could not undertake any conſiderable 
addreſſing the viſitants at his tomb in the following work,” he gave them the following anſwer at the end 
manner: . EU TO eren of his hymn to Apollo : | e 
O Obiveg AN in ede ra Melpo; sr, | 


"Orig d Tapes ric Pigus , KE, we Oe Tubes Ti toy, 3; bd ava wiile;, wid, 
Il Kamas raids T3 xa i, | Toy S IIC A Ted} Y nao dd = tau, 
Fiche d ZuPw a 6 ply rr Teurpidhs d Acevpie Toros fle fd, GANG Ta TOAAG | 
ee, 6d” jure Neve, Barkavins. Aupara Ys x moxvvov i Ware oupPerev thx, 3 
Os vijuer's * Mioai rap ru; idhy 6 ppcers Fails euer d tu and Tale db Popiues Minioges, 


"Axpi Bis Toys aur axiferre Pinus. A Ares Kabajy 75 xa! dle log aviget 


| That is, WENT Tiidtexos i lp e N, ,Hapor d WTO, 
Stranger I beg not to be known but thus, That is, 
Father and ſon of: a Callimachus. « Sly envy in his ear Apollo told, | 
«© Chief of a war, the firſt enlarg'd his name; «« He's poor, that writes leſs than a ſea can hold. 
And the laſt ſung what envy ne er ſhall damn; | i: Apollo rn'd the monſter off, and ſaid, 
* For whom the heav'nly Muſe admir'd a child, «« See vaſt Euphrates, how his billows ſpread : 


On his grey hairs the Goddeſs always ſmil'd.“ «© But ſee the loads of muck, that preſs his fide, 
| | | Kennet. And foul the water, while they raiſe the tide. - 


88 „ e , _ «© Bu oF > 
W. VV. | K 


65 See Salma» 
frus's Prolegemena 
Solinus. 


(4) See the argu- thors (4). Saidas; who omits the mention of , that 
ment of this Po- 
em in Politien's 


Miſcellamies, cap. 
24 * 


Amor. E 
19 lib. 1. * ä 


(6) Ubi ſupra, 


(7) Amor. lib. 
Ele 


CAL 


been paſſed upon him, in the Note HDI. Gerrard, John Voſius in lia Geſb Beck,) de % r 35 


Hiſtoricis Græcis 


our Author among the Hiſtorians, becauſe he wrote a Table or Fünen 


Account of thoſe Perſons, who were eminent in every Science, and of the Books, which 2677, in ao. 
they wrote; which work conſiſted of an hundred and twenty Books, and is mentioned hy 


Suidas and Athenæus in his Deipnoſophiſts (8), and by an Etymological writer quoted: by (2) Liv. vt. 


Voſſius. Athenæus obſerves, that Callima 


in this work how many Lines XIV. 


very book contained y for as it is eaſy for the Moderns to do this with regard to the Poets; 
10 it was not difficult for the Antients to do the ſame with reſpect to the writers in proſe; 


fince in tranſcribing Authors they uſed: pa 


per of a certain form (h), Our Author, wiete | 


likewiſe of the origin of Iſlands and Cities, and of the changes of their names ; of t arg 
Rivers in Europe; of the wonderful and incredible things in Peloponneſus and Italy; of WM: 
the alteration of the names of Fifhes ; of the Winds; of Birds ; of the Rivers of the 
Earth; and collections concerning the wonderful things in the ſeveral parts of che Wally 


S « 


« But not with liquor drawn at every ſtream, 

Great Cere's Maids regale their Heav'nly Dame: 

hut ſome untainted chryſtal brook fa 1 
ennet. 


Its ſpotleſs drops to purge the ſacrifice.” 
The Scholiaſt on this place obſerves, that to ſtop the 
mouths of theſe detraftors, the Pot his He- 


cate, a work of a large ſize 3 which 4s. now Joſt, but 
is frequently cited by the Greek and Roman Au- 


Poem, tells us, that he wrote eight hundred pieces. 
Ke? ien ary re yeutupib Pichia iy ran by The 
ame Writer mentions the titles of ſome of them, par- 


ticularly the Arrival of Ton,” Semtle, the Builders of 


775 „Arcadia, Glaucus, ENI or Hape, Satyrical 
F, 


les, Tragedies, Comedies, Poems, Bit, &. His 
Fane and Bpterm welt publiſhell at Utfecht r 697 
in two volithes in 8 %% under the following title, 
limachi Hymn & r Hamm ex e. 
cinfiont Theodeti F. G. F. Grdvii, aum ejuſa & alio- 
rum 
2 


* ibs. mY” WY" l 2 
pol + ſhall give tht judgments, which. have bien 


pon him in the Note.) 

'Prefats to her Rdhion of him, printed at Paris 674 
in qt6 under the following title, Callimaght HyMni, 

Epigrammata,, & Fragmenta, Grad & Latin, nec 
1% Seen Poematium. de Coma Lee. a Catall. 
a fur, bine chm nbrir & indict Ani Tamaquilla 
Fubri filid; tells us, thut — I of ancient 
Greece, there is nothing more elegant and polite thah 


* 


Poel Gsrct, is of the ſame opinion; and declares thut 


achuv's mantier of Writing is neut and ftrong; 
and that Catullus aud Propertius imitate E fre- 


N . feng even tragflats Him. | £: 
ver ſome other writers have not entertainett ſo favoura- 
le an opinion of his genius. For Ovid, when he 
gives him a place in his Catalogue of Poets, pro- 
nounces him immortal merely upon the aceount of his 
art, and at the fame time expreſly denies his title to 
wit ; | un iy; | 
Battjades tote. Higher  cammbitar arte «© 
- Luamwvis ingenio_non. valet, arte valet (5). 
But Daniel Heinſius, in che Proſegomene to his Hefiod, 
has engeavoured to make Ovid's judgment ſpeak. a 


Fart avourable ſenſe, and tells us, that when that 
det ſeems to accuſe Callimachus for want of genius, 
he does not pretend that he wanted invention, ſubtilty, 
natural 


addreſs, or ſpirit; but becauſe he was 
enough, and was too el: borate and aſſe 

had endeavoured after the tation of a. good Gram- 
marian rather than that of a true Poet. Mr. Baſil 
Kennet (6) obſerves, that Heinſius did not ſucceed. in 
this explication of Oyid's words, and that the atten- 


„ das if he 


tive reader will be apt to imagine, that Ovid intended 
his words ſhould be underſtood according to cheir na- 


tural import, but that thro' a ſpirit of ng and emu- 
lation, he has wilfully contracted his rival's praiſes ; 
and that it is plain Ovid had no higher ambition than 
to be thbught ſuperior to Callimachas ; and declares 
he ſhould ' admire a miſtreſs, who would honour him 
with that preference: AV 30% 


Ei e Gollinachi mne h ate ss 
. - Qarmins ; cui places, protinus iſa placet (7). 


wy 


wilt be difficult to 

fidered the ſurprining deliedey of his thooghd-and 

turn, to 

quit the credit 
er, that it is hard to give an inſtance'6f one 

virtue,” without diſplaying the other in the ſame view. 

What can be 


Madam Daci& it the 


the three Realms by lot. 


theſe compoſitions of our Author. that Lady's | Tis A 
father, Tanaquil Faber, in his re des Pies des * 0 


Elegiae Poets, among 
vacabit in manu ſumere, cuſul princepr habetur Calli- 
machs. And Mr. Kentet obſerves (12), that the (12) Pag- 162. 


Mr. Kennet likewiſe remarks (8), that it bs weden (3) Pag. 159. 
2 many 
A 


prodigious inſtances of his art, as, beiden 
pology for himſelf abovementioned, the 


1 bringing King Ptolemy's pritiſe into the Hymm e 


der, the making Apollo while. yet in his mother's 
hecy of the ſame Prince s, and the like : yet if 


petſuade any perſon, ho has oo 


his invention "pe jo 
y temi 


a fairer argument, continues the fame. 


writer (9), for t union of the ſame talents, than thoſe (9) Pag. 161. 
<viſe and 2 Sentences; \ whiob fir thing | us 
in a wwork,.. where ond would it expett them, la. 


e lack 
755 e es apy , that Poety ton * 
' Two 9 in the very . Bum tn „ with 
i the entire laben of 4 4/1 6 wedge, oe 


gen if a Line Aniwer to the, modern. Libertines; wh 

from the fincie dla of a future la „ ” 

caſioh to R | 

* chafiee as ; 
Jupiter's/title to the Empire of Heavett, as a th 

2 and uenvied by 8 


. 


Aunbaßt. The frſt of 


te 
die at à venture, arid ex ee as 00 
eir neighbours. - The Poet is ſpeaki! 
1 
two bfothers ; an 
0 & ancient ſtory-tel: 
1 of Saturn divide 


on the fofl 
would make the 


J 


i Orten "+ , per Fedora, 

Of {AG A 17 * yup de 
Nad T9TT ,000 da Mir i -. 

mem nd ren 

For who, yet blefd with ſenſes, would fubmnity 

A lottery ſhould decide his doubtfül rige 

% To Heaven or Hell? In things of equal ſtate 

«© The lot's of uſe, and ends the vain debate. 


«« But thoſe ſo wide, that diſtance cannot name 


The other is the concluding. Strain. of the Hym, 
Where he makes his fare-well — Rex 8 


xai THT, v : Bids d gere : Le- 7, 


Hr wer #75 6ACE- bs tee fas . ato 
is, 


Dor Sferzi ape. 


tephryp te 9 & Went 


1 Hail, Father]! hail a in | and end us down... | 
_ « Yirtyeand gold. For gold is quickly gone, 


„ Undlets d with virtue's gare; and er cold. 
gold.“ 


© « Naked of wealth : ſend virtue down 


A modern Author, who aſſumed the fictitious name of 
Candidus Heſychius, in his bock, entit 


led, Godellus 


utrum Paeta (10), aflerts that Callimachus finding (10) Cap. 2. pag. 
that he — * — — 5 _ — 
expoſe himſelf to the open ſea, but had the ende 205, 

to keep near the ſhore, that he — 
port; that is, not having the poetical Genius and En- 143. edit. Am- 
thuſiaſm, which elevates Poets, he would not attempt fterdam 1725, i 


never dared to 25. d Baillet, 


might be ſecure of a — RR 


Quimtilian in his Zaftirurictes 


works of a — 
Oratoria (i] affirms, that dur writer is the Prince of (11) Lib. 10. 


£ 


the Greeks. June & Elgpitm . 1. 


teſtimonies of his merit and the foundation 


of his character with the ancients, were his numerous 


. ; Pieces 


CAL 
wit ſeveral xher works mentioned by sg, But this Author has omitted his Treatiſe 


dy, in which he treated Attian Games, mentioned by Virgil, as Harpo- 
62 — —— who likewiſe under the word Au cites our Author's 


$Touviuars or Commentaries, There was another CALLIMAcnvs of EN . an 8 2 
ut h 


Poet, and ſon of Staſenor and Megatima, ſiſter of the elder Callimachus 
tation was much inferior to his Unele's; ſo that when Strabo (i) gives an account fs the (i) Lib, 17. 


2 greater part of the Paem. 
ab 
in 


famous men of Oyrene, he mentions only the elder Callimachus, Who, W 
n ee 0 


c ſtrain ; of which we have on! 


y ne Joliet, and which is 


pieces in the 
the Hymn upon Minerva's Bath, and Catullus's Tranſ- commonly alledg'd by thoſe, who pretend to cenfure 


Ben of it. en upon Berenice s Hair. 75 E e een 
farmer ſeems, like his othir Hymns, to incline muſt to the cond Book 
ſpirit of Lyrics ; the curious 44 oof making 
is more agree Ju fatins memorent Mu imitare Pit, 
to our common notions of Elegy 5 and; as it is com- Zenon taflkes Aigads Callinuete. | 
printed with the works of Tibullus and Propertius 
L fam fktrain, ſo it may vie with the frueeteſ and | That is, 


| the moſt era of their piecer. For — they have But you, my friend, court ſweet Phileta's Maſe, 


of a more natural turn, than that thought, And fly W.. of ſwoln Callimachus.” 
— it a greater ' honour to belong to the 


s Head, than to have a placs among the Con- But Mr. Kennet remarks (14), that by join 
Aae The Star _ re ſed i = and thus with inflati in the marks (14) the feat ig 


compliments its miſtreſs ſolved, and the ſuppoſed detraQtion turns into a commen- 


dation but that it is much more rational to imagine, 


ne — eur. that Propertius here cenſures ſome particular wor of 
Luce tamen cane Tethyi reflituor 3 | Callimachus (at t not extant) as bombaſt and ex- 
Non his tam Letor rebus, quam me abfore ſemper, travagant ; adviſing his friend to w_ came to ** 
Ahore me & Domus vertice diſcrucior. eaſier and more e labour. Scaliger j 
car retinent? Utinam coma regia ſſam, particular piece to have been the Ari, 5 Mar- 
Proximus gene Erigone. tial ridicutes as an harſh obſeure Poem, and which 
| Propertius's friend might then probably think of trauſ- 
* But tho? - night honour'd with feet divine, lating. This conjecture be farther improved fram 
And lodg'd with Tethys, when I ceaſe to ſhine; hence, that in one of the old Epig rams in the Anghalos 
« The nod glory baniſh'd I contemn, gia, Callimachus is ſuppoſed to ee been honoured 
% Baniſh'd'for ever from my Princely Dame, with the oommands of the Muſes in a dream, for un- 
* Ye Gods reſtore me to that ſacred Head, dertaking chat difficult work. But whatever, os 
| * And let Arcture unparted court his maid.” 7 3; nnet, becomes of this point, it is im 
| | «© Propertius ſhould defi — 
Propertius fix d our Poet as his pattern: | . „ he ares it for High, be cle th 


(13) Blog $: T 


(a) Pherecydes, 
pad, Apollods 


3) Apollod. pag- 
. 


(4) Statius, Theb. 
= 2+ ver. 272, 


However there is another paſlage in Propertius, which 


© Roman Callimachus, 
Inter Callimachi fat erit placuiſſe libellss, 


Et e © modis, Poeta, tuis (1 ). ac Ur noftris tumefatia t Umbria libris, 
Nt add 22. 3 = 1. 


CALLIRHOE, daughter of the River Achelous, and wife of that Alcmeon who 
killed his mother Eryphile, was married to him when he had {till another wife living. 
He had given to this other wife the famous necklace, of which a preſent had been made 
to Eryphile vs in order that ſhe might perſuade Amphiaraus her huſband to en- 
gage in the T heban expedition, Callirhoe faving heard of this fine OI 1 


nus. | When Polynice fled Ben Thebes to Adj he 
took with him Hermione's necklace and peplum (6). 
Statius (7) and Nonnus (8) deſcribe this necklace at 
. large ; but eſpecially the latter, who deſcants upon ©: 

it without bounds or meaſure. The Scholiaſt on 
Statius ſays (9), that this necklace was conſecrated 
to Apollo, and thrown into a fountain, where it was 
ſtill to be ſeen, but that one could not touch it, with- 

out perceiving that the Sun was offended at it, ſince 
there aroſe immediately great tempeſts. Pauſanias's ac- 
count is much leſs — Tbis Author thinks (10), 


ferently of Hermione's necklace. Some laid oh it: that when the Temple of Delphi was plundered by fnem. 


came LE from. Jupiter, who gave it to Cn, the Phoceans, Hermione's ce was part of their 
1 and Cadmus to Hermione. | plunder ; and he ſhews, that that, which had been 
fax: (3h 8 that: Vulcan my gat nr bg neck- carried to Amathonte in the Hand of Cyprus, and 
and made a preſent of it to Cadmus. It is ad - lodged in the Temple of Venus and Adonis, 2 which 
2 (4), that he ade che preſent out of malice, was ſaid to be Hermione's and Eriphyle's necklace, 
and to be revenged on Hermione, who was born of was not the true one. 
the adultery of Venus with Mars, for his wife's injury Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, that a Phocean Lady, 
to him. He cauſed this necklace to become fatal to who aſter the pillaging of the Temple of Delphi dar- 
all thoſe, who ſhould wear it. He choſe the materials ed to adorn herſelf with Eryphile's jewels, was burnt 
to compoſe it, with miſchieyous figures, and, amongſt in her houſe, which had been ſet on fire by her eldeſt 
2 he mixed it with aſhes, which temaln- ſon, who was excited to it by the Furies (11). See 
ed upon his anvil after he had made the thunder - the remark ILS] of the article HELENA. blerve, 
bolts (50. In a word, it ems that he deſigned o that Atheneus (1 2) quotes an Author, who ſays, chat Frs 
„ tal Taliſman of it; and hence. it 2 Alcmeon did really conſecrate Eriphyle's ce in 
that Hermione, 8 „Eriphyle, &c. the Temple of Delphi, the Oracle having Os 
wore that necklace ace fucce vely, came to an cores that reward of him, to cure him of his madneſs. 
end. We may — * it to the Auram Tho- Heathen Gods did nothing gratis. What you aſk -= 
— £210 of 1 Toulo ), and to the horſe Seja- faid the Oracle, is very valuable ; you pray for a re- 


medy 


39 


(14) Pag. 164. 


(6) Apollod. libs 
3+ pag. 185. 


(8) Dionykus, 
lib. 5. 


(9) See Barthius's 
Comment. tom. 2. 
bag · 967. 


(10) Lib. 3. ſub 


(r 1) Diodor, Sic. 
lib. _ on bag 


412) LES libs 


6. pag. a 3a · 


GAL 


declared to; Alcmeon, that ſhe would abſolutely: not lie any more with-bim! I EI, if he did 


49 


not make her a preſent of that jewel... Hereupon the unhappy man went ro Phegeus (3), (4) He lived at 
his other wife's father, and made him believe, that the Oracle had declared, that he woutd % 
never be cured. of his frenzy (+), if he did; not offer up this necklace in the Temple of (4) He was ter. 
Delphi. Phegeus delivered him the necklace ;, but being acquainted that it was deſigned Ro _- 
for Callirhoe, he commanded: his two ſons to murther Alcmeon, which they did accor- bad killed his 
dingly. Callirhoe was very much concerned at his death, but yet in ſuch a manner as pe 
a made her wiſh to be revenged, rather than engaged her to mortify her fleſh. She de- 
fired paſſionately that her huſband's murderers ſhould be puniſhed, but at the ſame time 
ſhe.: indulged. her ſelf with the ſoft pleaſures of love. It was when Jupiter enjoyed 
{c)K0047% 2% her (c), that ſhe begg d of him that che children ſhe had by Alcmeon, and who were 
ues Aas bee. ſtill very young, might become in a moment full grown men [C J. This petition Was 
dg ate too well timed, to be refuſed (d). She owned that, ſhe deſired this 0 that her (4) Gaudiz pp 


74. Apollod. lib. children might be very ſoon capable of revenging their father's death. Her petition was: 7,777 14< 2 


3- Peg. 199 granted, and immediately her two ſons Amphoterus and Acarnanus ſet out; they ew, .. 8 250 
dus ba 
Eriphyle's gown at Delphi. Callirhoe's ſons Killed them, and went, afterwards to Flo. pre TI 
phis, where they murdered Phegeus and his ſpouſe. On their return they were [purſued , . fem o 
as far as Tegeum ; byt there they met with ſuch a « her 
given an accourtt to Callithbe of what they had . 99 a if 
done, ſet out for Delphi, where tlie) conſecrated the necklace and Eriphyle's gown, © would n 
to Apollo, as Achelous had commanded them to do. They went afterwards to Epirus, « don granted. 
(+) That or Where they eſtabliſhed a Colony (e). With regard to the two children, which Euripides 2 
Acarnania= ſuppoſes Alcmeon had by Manto the Propheteſs, it muſt be known, that their father ſent 1 
them to Creon King of Corinthus, to be educated by him; one of theſe children was a 805. 
boy nam'd Amphilochus, the other a girl call'd Tiſiphone, who was a perfect beauty. 
away, and it was Alcmeon himſelf who bought her without knowing her. Apollodorus, 
(f) Biblztb. lib. from whom T have extracted this article (7), does not tell us, how Tiſiphone came to 
We read in Pauſanias, that Clytius the ſon of Alcmeon, and of Phegeus's daughter, 
left his mother's brothers, becauſe he did not doubt but they had killed his father, he re- 


on the road Alcmeon's two murderers [D], Who were going to offer the necklace and 2 ſuas nolet 
| aſſiſtance, that they were ca- © her lover after 
pable of putting the enemy to flight. Having e adde as ff ſhe 
ce tion granted.“ 
ſub finem, ver. 
Creon's wife, fearing leſt her huſband ſhould marry that beautiful virgin, had her ſold 
3. PS 199, Kc. be known. This ſerved, .no doubt, to unravel the plot in Euripides's Play. 
tired into Elis, where he left a poſterity behind him. Eperaſtus the Diviner, who carried * Pub 


medy againſt madneſs, it muſt coſt you a rich preſent; Addat, meve necem nas effe ultiris Flaw, wil 
(13) Idem, ibid, bring me your mother's necklace (14). Apollo acted Jupiter his motus privigne wr (15) aur ht >. Ape 


the Merchant, he made uſe of the conditions of a con- Precipiet, facietque wviras impubibus annis (16. 1 deſs of Youth, 

tract, do ut des, I give, that you may give in your turn. | TATE Iuno's daughter 
If he had only ted voluntary offerings, it had ** The ſon ſhall bath his hands in parents blood, 
been tolerable, but he was for ſtipulating and making And in one act be both unjuſt and good. de 0 Mes 
bargains beforehand. _ Of home aud ſenſe depriv'd,. where-e'er he flies, fa, lib. 9. Vers 
II She declared to her huſband that foe would not The Furies and his mother's ghoſt he ſpies. _ 408, &c. 

lie any more with him.) I {s myſelf thus, becauſe His wife the fatal bracelet ſhall implore. 

they had already had „ And Phegeus ſtain his ſword in kindred gore. 

huſband for the necklace. We muſt therefore correct . Callirhoe ſhall then with ſuppliant prayr 

in Charles Stephens, Lloyd and Hofman, the prepo- ** Prevail on Jupiter's relenting ear. 

ſterous order in which the facts are related. They tell © Jove ſhall with youth her infant ſons inſpire, 

us, that Alcmzon promiſed Callirhoe to make her And bid their boſoms glow with manly fire. 

this preſent, if ſne would be his wife. Neither Apol- ag Wet e e PAS: NBD WIT 2 Get. 


lodorus nor Philoſtratus mention this; and the latter ie eee bog 5 enw of | WOES 
(14) Paufanias, ſays very clearly (14), that Alemæon had two ſons by Moreri ſays (17), it was Achelous, who obtained from (17) See the ar- 
i Jupiter, that Alemæom' children ſhould paſs ſuddenly 4 e Callrhoc- 


and Hercules s 


irhoe, when that woman obliged him to go and 


fetch againſt his will this necklace, which ſhe would 
have abſolutely. | 

| 190 She begged of Fupiter, that the children, ſhe had 

Ey Alcmeon ... . . might become in à moment full grown 

men.] Ovid mentions this in ſuch a manner, as de- 

ſerves to be here related ; he gives a very happy turn 


from infants to full grown men; this is making the 
whole ſtory inſipid, at the ſame time that it is giving” 
a falſe account of it. But he alledges = prog againſt 
his own aſſertion, quoting Ovid's verſes. Cha rles 
Stephens, Lloyd and Hofman relate, that Jupiter 


Alcmzon's ſons into Gods, as ſoon às they 
were born. I don't think they read this in any of the 
ancient Authors. f ckeln . 
| (D) They met on the road Alcmeor's tmmurtherers.] Why 
then ſhould Charles Stephens tell us a falfity, which was 
to be tranſcribed from one Dictionary into another 
for ſo many years following? I mean, that Phegeus's 
ſons were killed on the ſpot by Alcmeon, at the ſame” 
time that they murthered him. Qui tamen & ipſi ab 
eodem ¶ Alcmeone ) mutuis vulueribus petiti, perierunt. 


to Alemæon's action, and to the reſt of his ſtory. 


Ultuſque parente parentem 

Natus, erit facto pius & ſeeleratus codem: 
Attonituſque malis, exul mentiſque dumuſue, 
Vultibus Eumenidum, matriſque agitabitur umbris : 
Donec eum Conjux fatale popoſcerit aurum, | 

* Copnatumgue News Phegeius hauſerit enſis. 
Tum demum mag no petet hoc Acheloza ſupplex 

A Fove Callirboe, natis infantibus annos 


CALLISTRATUS, an Athenian Orator, gained a great reputation and authority in 
his native country. He was the occaſion that Demoſthenes, being ſtill but a young ſcho- 
lar, dedicated himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of eloquence. For Calliſtratus having pleaded *' © | 
with a wonderful ſucceſs a very important cauſe concerning the City of Oropus, this fil- 
led the young lad's mind with an eager deſire of making his way through the world in 
the profeſſion of an Orator. Admiring the force of eloquence, and the glory Call U | 
GX: Fr kr ee acquired 


CAL 


by it, he had no other thought than to diſtinguiſh himſelf the fame way 
Some ſay that' he was already a diſciple of Plato, and that he quitted the ſtudy of 


acquired 
ſophy, to apply himſelf entirely to 
R 


() Plutarch, de Once the Thebans with the 
gerenda Repub- 
lica, pag, 8 10. 
c) lem, in 
Vita Demoft. pag. 
$51, $52. We 
have followed 
the original. Mr. 
Bayle quotes A- 
miot's French 


Tranſlation. 


that Calliſtratus is my en 
muſt carry if (ty; 


] Some ſay that Demoſthenes . ... . quitted the ſtu- 
7 face, to — cb to Orang 
ermippus related this, and even added, that it was on- 

ly by chance Demoſthenes happened” to hear that fine 
diſcourſe of Calliftratus. For as he was going to the 
Academy, where Plato uſed to read his lectures, he 


faw a great concourſe of people, and having aſked the 
reaſon of their meeting, he was told that they went to. 
hear a great Orator, which created in him a deſire 


to know, whether that man's eloquence really deſerved: 
ſach a concourſe of auditors. He heard him, and was 
ſo charmed with his Oration, that from that moment 
he became his diſciple, and forſook Plato and the Aca- 


(1) From Au- demy (1). Jta motus & demulctus & captus eft, ut 
3 U lib. Calliftratum jam inde ſectari cæperit, Academiam cum 


Platone reliquerit (2). Henry Stephens has corrected 
ſome words in the Chapter, in which Aulus Gellius re- 
lates this: he thought that the words Calliſtrato Rhe- 
tore, which are in the title of the chapter, were a mi- 
ſtake ; ſince Calliſtratus being _ an Orator, 
and a Demagogue (a man who knows how to ma- 
nage the people, or, who is conſulted by the people) 
: he ſhould nat have been called a Rhetorician in the 
(3) Henr. Steph. title or ſummary (3). I believe, however, that Aulus 

imen Emen- Gellius confidered him as a man who uſed to teach 
dat. in Aul. Cell. Rhetorick, and who really taught Demoſthenes. that 


(2) lud. 


Fd + 193 art: but then, I think Aulus Gellius was miſtaken in 
this; and yet I would not change any thing in the 
ſummary, ſince it muſt anſwer to what is contained 

* in the chapter to which it is prefixed. 


[B] He ſaid à thing, aubich gave Seneca an ofpor- 
tunity of delivering very good maxim. I ſhall quote 
that Philofopher's own words, to 'which I ſhall add 
the tranſlation. Calliſtratum aiunt, ita certe He- 
caton Auctor eft, cum in exilium iret, in quod multos 
fimul cum illi ſeditioſa civitas, & intemperanter libera 
expulerat, optante quodam, ut Athenienſibus neceſſitas re- 
flituendi exules effet, abominatum talem reditum. Ru- 
tilius noſter animoſius ; cum quidam illum conſolaretur, 
& diceret inflare arma civilia ; brevi futurum, ut om- 
mes exules reverterentur; Quid tibi, inguit, mali feci, 

ut mihi pejorem reditum, quam exitum optares ? Malo 
ut patria exilio mes erubeſcat, quam reditu mereat. Non 
et iſtud exilium, cujus neminem non magit, quam dam- 
natum, pudet. Quemadmedum illi ſervaverunt bonorum 
civium officium, qui reddi ſibi penates ſuos noluerunt clade 
communi, quia ſatius erat, duos iniquo male affici, quam 
omnes publico; ita non ſervat grati hominis. affetum, 
gui bene de ſe merentem difficultatibus vult ofprimi, 
guas ipſe ſubmoveat : qui etiamſi bene cogitet,, male pre- 
catur. Ne in patrociniam quidem, nedum in gloriam «ft, 
incendium exflinxifſe quod feceris (4). i. e. The 
*« ſay, (and they have it from Hecaton) that when Cal- 
4 liſtratus went into baniſhment, with ſeveral other 
«« perſons, whom the city of Athens, then full of ſe- 
«« ditions, and who made a tyrannical uſe of her li- 
« berty, had baniſhed, ſomebody wiſhed, that. the 
«« Athenians might ſoon be obliged to reſtore the ex- 
„ jles ; at which Calliſtratus ſhewed a great abhor- 
«« rence. Our Rutilius ated ſtill in a more heroic 
« manner. For when ſomebody would comfort him, 
<< by repreſenting to him, that a civil war would ſoon 
„ break out, which would occaſion all the exiles to 


J) Seneca, de 
belt, lid. 6, 
cap · 37 · page Ms 
334» 


(a): (OS i 
hilo= 347, 24%. 


atory [A]. Calliſtratus was baniſhed; which was 
the uſual fate of thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare ih the government of the Athenian” 


epublic. In this misfortune he ſaid à thing which very much deſerves to be praiſed and 
which gave Seneca an opportunity of delivering very good maxims [B]. 


upbraided 


rricide of Ædipus, and the Argians with that of Oreſtes; 
but Epaminondas anſwered him with gravity and wit, Ve have baniſhed them from our 
Cities, and you have admitted them into yours (b). Melanopus, who was Caliſtratus's anta- 
oniſt in the management of the affairs of the Commonwealth, /uffered bimſelf always to 
e bribed by him with money, and then mounting into the 


Ipit, he told the people; It is true; 


yy, yet I muſt" yield to Him this time ; the intereſt of the” public 


+? , 


« return; What harm "have 1 done to thee, (aid 

„ Rutilivs, that thou ſhouldſt wiſh” me a return 

% worſe than my. baniſhment ? I chooſe rather that 

* my country ſhould bluſh at my baniſhment, than 

«© mourn at my return. That cannot properly be cal- 

« Jed a baniſhment, at which none is left more aſhamed 

than the perſon condemned. Now, as theſe two 

** have rmed the duties of good citizens, by re- 

* fuſing to owe their return to a public calamity; 

becauſe they thought it was better that two perſons 

«only ſhould ſuffer unjuſtly, than that the whole 

«© ſtate ſhould come under misfortunes ; ſo a man 

« does not ſhewa grateful heart, who wiſhes, that 

% perſon, to whom he is under ſome obligations, 

«« ſhould. fall under difficulties, that he might have 

*« an opportunity to extricate him; for though his 

e thoughts are good, yet his wiſhes are had. There 

«« is neither kindneſs nor glory in extinguiſhing a 

« fire, which you kindled yourlelf (5).” Seneca (5) Mr. Bayle, 

already illuſtrated this laſt thought very nobly by ſeve- quotes Chalver's 

ral inſtances, in order to prove, that a man is un- French Travila- 

dell, I be wiſhes that his benefaRtor ſhould want —— 

is aſſiſtance (6). Quis pium dicet AEncam, ſi patriam folio 67 . 

capi woluerit, ut captivitate patrem eripiat ? Quis Si- Paris edition 

cules juvenes, ut bona liberis exempla monſtrarent, ſe op- 1637, fol. 

taverint, ut Etna. immenſa. ignium ai ſupra ſolitum (*), Wi. tat 

ardens & incenſa præcipitet, datura ipſis occaſionem ex- — — 5 

hibendæ fpietatis, ex medio parentibus incendio raptis ? adjutorio 2 

Nihil debet Scipioni Roma, ſi Punicum bellum ut finiret, diſcutiat: quod 

aluit ; mhil Deciis, quod morte patriam ſerwaverunt, l Ts ſe 10. 

i prius optaverant, ut devotioni fortiſi mæ locum ultima re- Fg erer 

rum neceſſitas faceret. Gra uiſima infamia eſt medici, opus ſerum aſſe, ut ipſe 

queerere : Multi, qua auxerant morbos, & incitaverant, gratus ſit, > box 

ut majore a ſanarent, non potuerunt diſcutere, aut Ipſum ingratus. 

cum magna miſerorum vexatioe wicerunt (7). i. e. rmx of gee 

% Who would call Eneas pious, if he had wiſhed: for ny * N 

„the ruin of his country, that he might deliver his (7) Idem, ibid. 

father from ſlavery ? Who would commend the young <ap- 36. pag. 134 

% men of Sicily, if in order to afford a bright exam- 

«« ple to poſterity, they ſhould wiſh, that Mount Etna 

„ might throw up more flames, than it uſes to do, that 

they might have an opportunity of ſhewing their love 

«* of their parents, by carrying them away thro' the 

% flames? Rome has no obligations to Scipio, if he 

«« protracted the Punic War, in order to have the glory 

4 of: finiſhing it; ; * 22 no thanks, for 

« undergoing a voluntary death for their country, if gn 

« they cy have wiſhed beforehand, that ＋ * ML ge * 

„ country were reduced to ſuch ſtreights, as not to be objections of the 

« ſaved by by — couragious 7 'Tis a * 11 

„ ſhame for a Phyſician to wiſh for patients. There n 

© have been ſeveral amongſt them, who having en- . 

<«« creaſed a ſickneſs, that they might acquire more repu- GEN, num. 4. 

station by the cure, could not perform it afterwards; and in the Re- 

« or if they did perform it, it was after they had mi- mark [EI of the 

0 ſerably tormented their patients (8). 3 8 
We meet in Demoſthenes with a Calliſtratus, who (9) Se D-motth. 

was baniſhed- to Methone in Macedonia, whom the Orar. adv. Poly- 

Athenians had twice condemned to death; and who . pag. m. 

had a daughter married to Timomachus an inhabi- 770, 1 

unt of the Iſle of Thaſus (9). He. is probably the sg and, Be. 

ſame with him who is the ſubject of this article; Juſtus gi, lib. 6. caps 

Lipſus did not doubt of it (10). 37 


CALVIN (JOHN) one of the chief Reformers of the Church in the ſixteenth. Cen- 
tury, was born at Noyon in Picardy July the 1oth 1309. As he was deſigned for the 
Church, they procured him very ſoon a Living in the Cathedral Church of Noyon, and 


Vor, IV. 


afterwards 
L | 


afterwards the Rectory of Pont-FEyveque (a) [A]. But cheſe deſigns took no effect, firſt, 
becauſe Calvin, by the advice of Robertus Olivetanus applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 


Religion from the pureſt ſprings of it, which determined him to renounce all ſuperſtiti- 
ons; and ſecondly, becauſe his father, altering his mind, choſe to make a Lawyer of him 


(a A village;. 
where Calvin's 


father was born, 
Jirnated near 
CyOne 


rather than a Divine. Therefore, after he had gone through a courſe of polite Litera- 
ture at Paris, he was ſent to Orleans, where he ſtudied the Law under Peter de PEtoile - 
(4) He was Pre- (Y), then to Bourges, where he continued the fame kind of ſtudy under Andrew Alciat. 


fident in the Par- 
lia ment of Paris. i 
He is called in Divinity by his private labours. 
Latin Petrus 
Stella. 


e made a great progreſs in that Science, and did not improve leſs in the knowledge of 
At Bourges he applied himſelf to the Greek tongue, 
under the direction of Wolmar, who taught this language there. His father's death hav- 
ing obliged him to return to Noyon, he continued there but a ſhort while, and went ſoon 
after to Paris, where he wrote a Commentary | 

He ſoon made himſelf known to thoſe who had ſecretly admitted the Reformation. 


upon Seneca's Treatiſe. De Clementia 


Ene 


Oration which he ſuggeſted to Nicholas Copus, Rector of the Univerſity of Paris, hav- 
ing been very much diſliked by the Sorbonne, and the Parliament, occaſioned the be- 


ginning of a perſecution againſt the Proteſtants ; ſo that Calvin, who narrowly eſca 
the College of Fortet [C], retifed into Xaintonge [D], aſter he had 


ing taken in 


A They procured him very foon @ Living in the Ca. 


ped be- 
had the 
honour 


abere Burnt at a flow fire, are there exalted to the 


41 Church of Noyon, and afterwards the Recbory of ſkies, far above the moſt illuſtriaus Martyrs of the an- 


Pont Evtque.) They who have faid, that Calvin was 
a Canon of Noyon, have been miſtaken. The liv- 
mg, which was given him was not a Canonfhip, but 
a Chappel called de Ia Gene. He was preſented to 
it May the 21ſt, 1521. And as to the Rectory of 
Pont-PEveque, he obtained it July the N 1529, hav- 
ing exchanged for it the Rectory of Marteville, to 
which he had been preferred September the 27th, 1 527. 
They who are curious to {ce the Hiſtory of the changes, 
reſignations, ſales, &c. of theſe Livings, will find it 
(1) D, # in a Book of Monfiear Drelincourt (1). We read 
Calvin, pay, 215, there, that on Munday the of May, 1534,. Cal- 
ee ee vin reſigned the Chappel of Geſine to Maſter Anthony 
kan P Felif: de la Marliere, and the ReQory of Pont-I'Eveque to 
de Noyon, writ» Caim. Monſieur Maimbourg is therefore miſtaken, 
ten by James le in placing this before Calvin's journey to Paris, which 
Vaſſeur, Doctor happened in 1532 (2). It muſt be carefully obſerved, 
that Calvin never was in Prieſt's- Orders, and that he 
Cathedral, print- belonged to the Clergy only by having received the 
ed at * in firſt 2 * > Treatif 
426,509 $500 FORE He wrote a Commentary upon Sentea's Treati 
te To e Clementi} He dedicated it to Claude Hangeſt, 
vinſme, pag. 57, Abbot of St. Eloi at Noyon. The Dedication is dated 
from Paris April the 4th, 1532; whence it follows, 
that he wrote this Book before he was full twenty 
three years old, and not in his twenty fourth year, 
as Beza aſſerts (3). Monſieur de VarilJas's blunders 
with regard to this Book, are ſo monſtrous, that they 
are ſufficient to make a man forſake for ever the ſtu- 
dy of Hiſtory. For ſince we cannot be better prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in favour of a thouſand Hiftorians of former ages, 
than we can be in his favour, how ſhall we know, 
that what we read in them, is more to be depended 
upon, than his falſhoods are ? If Calvin's' treatiſe was 
loſt, who ſhould dare to object any thing againſt all 
the falſities, which Monfieur de Varillas relates with a 
thonſand circumſtances? And is it not reaſonable to 
think, that a great many Hiſtorians are like him ? 
However that be, here follows an actount of the many 
falſities he relates upon the ſubje& before us. 
I. Calvin, ſays he (4), ſoon gained their efteem, by 


( ) Beza, in 
Via Calvini. 


VAIIILAS'Ss 


ror OR a Book be wrote upon conſtancy, with @ deſign to encou- 
Hit. 4 Þ Herefie, rage them to ſuffer for the new doctrine. his is nei- 


lib. 10. ther the true title, nor the defign of the Book. II. 
It is jurprifing, that this ſmall work ſhould have made 
uch a noiſe in the world, and that Calvin Panegyriſts 
ſhould have preferred it before all the pieces of eloquence 
and learning, which have been twritten by the Ancients, 
or Moderns. We do not believe, that this work was ever 
commended in ſuch a manner; and we challenge Mon- 
ſieur de Varillas to name ſuch Panegyriſts. III. There 
are blunders in that Book, hith cannot be excuſed, but on 
acceunt of Calgin's tender age, avho was then but eigh- 
rcen. He was in his twenty third year. 
% nothing particular in that Book, but continual invec+ 
tives, and figures exceſſively bold. The Book contains 
nothing of that nature ; it being only an explication 
of Seneca's thoughts ſupported with proper authorities, 


and examples; the whole in the ſtile of a Commen- lates it with a great many circumſtances (11), 


tator. Varillas had never read that Book, and took 


it to be an Oration. V. The Sacramentarians, who a very good friend, at whoſe requeſt he compoſed ſome 
| | c 


IV. There 


cient Church, and King Francis I. . has his charac- 


ter drawn in the "moſt odious Tight: There is not a 


word in the whole Book either to the honour of thoſe, 
who ſuffered death for the ſake of their Religion un- 
der Francis I, nor againſt that Prince. -How would 

Calvin have dared to publiſh a Book ſuch as Varillas 

repreſents it? How, ſay I, would he have dared to 
publiſh it at Paris, with his name, turned into Latin, (OB 
prefixed to it (5), and with that of the Abbot of St. (9) Having put 
Eloj, to whom it was dedicated? VI. The re of the hi name in La- 
Book contains nothing but ſcraps taken from Seneca the 
Philoſopher, and tacked thgether with a great deal 
careleſneſi. The whole is a Commentary Cauvin, to take 
upon Seneca's Treatiſe of Clemency : the text of Se- that of Calvin. 
neca is given entire, and at the end of ſome chapters 3 x. 
of Seneca there is a Commentary by Calvin, and ſuch 55. pr 
as I have repreſented it. VII. The cream of the jeft Maſlo, in Vita 
is, that Calvin did not know ther, that there haut hen Calvini, pag. 
two Seneca's, both born at Corduba in Spain. The one 38 ſays, that 
known by the title of the Rhetorician, becauſe he taught Rhe- des the heal A 
toric all his life time; the other the Jon of the Rhetorician, Ciementia, was 
more famous than his father, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, and publiſhed under 
awho avas Nere's Preceptor. As they both lived very long, be name of Lu- 
the' the Philoſopher bad dbeyed the command, which Crevo Ci Reinen, 
(6) ent him, of killing himſelf, Calvin, who could not 6) Read Nero. 
deny it, bethought himſelf of giving to one only the years 
which belonged to both, and wrote, that his imaginary 
Seneca lived an hundred and forty years. Since Mr. 
De Varillas thought that Calvin was then but eighteen 
years old, he ought not to have confider'd it as ſuch a groſs 

iece of ignorance, that he did not know that there have 

n two Seneca's. It is not true, that Calvin makes his 

Seneca live 140 years; he gives him but about 115 years. 

Obſerve that this ſame Hiſtorian ſpeaks more perti- 

nently of this work of Calvin; in his Hiſtory of Francis 

I. He wrote, ſays he (7), his Commentary upon Se- (7) Varillas, Hip. 
neca's Book on Clemency, in to gain a reputation { f. un 1: 
by hiding his deſign under the veil of a Moral Philo- pag. 251. cdit. 
ſophy, which favoured of nothing but Heatheniſm. Holl. ia 1690. 
His only view was, to fill the mind of Francis I, | 
who loved very much ſuch kind of treatiſes, with 
doubts and ſcruples about the fires, which at his com- 
mand had been kindled thro' the whole Kingdom, a- 
gainſt thoſe, who ſhou!d be convicted of having ſaid 
any thing againſt the Religion of their anceſtors. 

[CJ] He narrowly eſcaped being taken in the College 
of Fortet.) Beza's filence makes me doubt of the fol- ax, cognizance 
owing account. Lieutenant * Morin . . . went of ſome cauſes. 
« himſelf, with a great many attendants to the Col- (3) Maimbourg, 
lege of Cardinal le Moin, where Calvin lodged, in 57% d cg. 
« order to ſeize his perſon ; but when they came to (% This Hery is 
« his room, they found that he had made his eſcape prounged on pa- 
« thro' the window, by ſliding down by his ſheets, pyrius Maſſo, in 
© which were ſound faſtened to the window (8).” If 7a Cale. pag, 
this account was true (9), Beza would be a bad Hiſto- (/ 8.2, 5, 
rian, for he ſays only, that Calvin happened not to ,,, Cane, 
to be at home, gue forte domi nom riperto (10); Va- pag. 367. | 
rillas tells us the tame ſtory with Maimbourg, and re- (7 ©) Hiftrire de 
' Frarguis I. live 
7. PAR+ 251. 
Hiſt. de I Hereſie, 
liv. 10. pag. 336. 


tin in the title ot 
his book, he left 
of his ſurname of 


* It is a kind of 
a Judge, who 


[D] He retired into NXaintonge.] He met there with 


n 


honour to ſpeak with the of Navarre, who had appeafed this firſt ſtorm. She alſo 
n Freach, reſcued. the learned Faber Stapulenſis * out of the hands of the Inquiſitors, and ſent him 
re Ria to Nerac, where Calvin went to pay his reſpects to him, after which he returned; to Paris 
in the year 1534. Servetus was then in that City, and did not go to the place which had 
been appointed for a conference between Calvin and him. This year was very ſevere-to 
the Reformed 3 for which reaſon Calvin reſolved to retire out of France, after he had 
publiſhed at Orleans a Treatiſe againſt thoſe, who believe that the departed ſouls are in 
a kind of fleep [ EJ. He choſe Baſil for the phate of his reſidence, and ſtudied Hebrew 
in that city; where. he was particularly beloved by Grynzus and Capito ; and 
though he did not hunt after glory, yet he was obliged to publiſh a work, which 


„ 


was very proper to ſpread his 
which 


wort Chriſtian exhortations, which in ſothe pariſhes 
were read at Church in order to bring the people in- 


(12) In Viia ſenſibly to an enquiry after truth. Beza (12) does not 
Calvini Oper- name this friend of Calvin, nor can I well s for 
tom. 3. Pa8+ 367. hat reaſon : for a man who bad acquired ſuch a taſte 


for the true doctrine, that he retired into Switzerland 
with Calvin, for the ſake of the Goſpel, as that Hi- 


(13) Ibid. ſtorian tells us (13) did well deſerve that his name 
ſhould appear in the life of that great Reformer. 

. The Reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here, that 
(14) See The his name was Lewis du Tillet (14)z and that he was 
Defence of Cal- brother of John du Tillet, Regiſter to the Parliament 
ww, by Mr. of Paris, and of another du Tillet, Biſhop of Meaux. 
= dukte P'S Monſieur Maimbourg _— (15); that this Lewis du 
(t5) Hi. da Tillet was a Canon of Angouleme, and Curate of 
Colvin ſme, paz · Claix, and that he was. reclaimed from his errors by 
=. the admanitions of his brother Fohn du Tillet, . . . . «who 


event himſelf to bring him into Germany, in order to bring 
him Frer 4 the Catholic Church. That Author adds; 
that Calvin being thus forſaken by his friend, and not 
daring to appear again at Angouleme, wuent to ſeek for 
other friends at Poitiers, when he made new diſciples, 
with whom he celebrated the Lord's Supper his own way, 
in cellars and caves. This laſt fact ſeems doubtful to me, 
not to ſay any thing worſe: For if this fact had been 
true, Bexa would not have been ignorant of it; and if he 
had known it, he would not have omitted it in the Life 
of Calvin. Add to this, that if the Regiſter John du Til- 
let, had been in Germany to bring home the loſt ſheep, I 
mean his brother the Canon of Angouleme, he muſt have 
converted him fince Calvin and the Canon had retired 
to Baſil, and whilſt they were there. Now at that 
time Calvin had Jeft Angouleme, ſo that it ought 
hot to have been ſaid, that he durſt not ſhew his face 
there. Laſtly, Beza aſſerts, that ſince this journey to 
Baſit, Calvin did not return into France, but only to 
ſettle his private affairs, after which he deſigned to 
go to Baſil by the way of Savoy, but ſtopt at Ge- 
neva, in the year 1936. Ex Iialia .. . in Galliam 
reprefſus, rebus fuit omnibus ibi compoſitis, abductoque, 
uem unicum ſuperſtitem habebat, Ant. Calvino frater, 
Bafileam del Argentinam teverti cogitantem, intereluſis 
allis itineribus, per Allobrogum fi nos iter inſtitutum pro- 
fequi bello coegerunt. lia fadlum ut Gene vum veuiret 
(16). See the Remark [G]. 3 7 
[E] He retired out of France, after he had publiſhed 

at Orleans a Treatiſe againſt thoſe, who believe that the 
departed fouls are in à kind of fleep.} Poſtquam Au- 
reliæ inſignem illum libellum edidiſſet, quem F Hcapa- 
naychian inſeripſit, adverſus illorum errorem, qui dor- 
mire ſejunctas a corporibus animas, errore a vetuſtiſ- 
ſimis {xculis repetito, docebant (17). i. e. After he 
had publiſhed at Orleans that famous Book, which 


(16) Bess, in 
Vita Calvini, 
pag» 368. 


(17) Idem, ibid. 


pag- 37 „ he entitled P/copannychia againſt them, who teach 
C 75 ms ibid. < that the ſouls ſleep, when they are ſeparated from 


the bodies; an error revived from the moſt ancient 


(8) Maimbourg, ; 
« times.” 


II. de Caiwin, 
— 59. Varillas, [E] He was obliged to publif . . . bis Chriſtian In- 
gr ages . Ritution, dedicated to Francis J.] Some fay, that he 
71 J de F 170 ' compojod the greateſt pert of his Inſtitution at Claix, in 
Me. 10. pag. 276. the houſe of Lewis du Tillet (18). This may be; 
(19) Beza, i= but Bexa ſays nothing of it, nor does he mention the 
ox Ca/r, bag. year in which it was printed, tho' he ſays on what 
ot Gp „ occaſion it was publiſhed. He tells us (19) that Fran- 
JH. i qutte cis I courting the friendſhip of the Proteſtants in Ger- 
him belou, Re- many, and knowing that they were full of indigna- 


mark J. tion on account of the cruel perſecutions, which their 
(20) See the Re- prethren ſuffered in France, made uſe of an eve ſion, 
man}: [B] of the 


Article BELLAI which William de Bellay ſuggeſted to him (20): for 


(Wiltam du) he would perſuade them, that be had puniſhed only 
; 


his reputation abroad; I mean his Chriſtian Inſtitution, 
he dedicated to Francis I [F J. After he had publiſhed this work, he went to 


pay 


ſome Enthuſiaſts, who under the name of Anabaptiſts 

ſubſtituted their own Inſpirations inſtead of the word of 

God, and deſpiſed all the Magiſtrates. Calvin thought 

himſelf under an obligation to write an apology for the 

Reformed, whom they burnt in France; and this en- 

paged him * 1094 his Inſtitution, with an Epiſtle 
icatory to Francis I, which is one amongſt. the | 

three or four prefaces, | which are moſt admired (21), (21) Thuanus's | 

It is dated from Baſil Auguſt the 1ſt, 1536. This r 

date agrees perſecliy well with Beza's account ; ſer it g. Pele, 

was in 1535 that William du Bellai made uſe of that are of thi, 

ridiculous evaſion, by which he proved the truth of number. See A- 

that old ſaying, you take us for Germans. Here ſol- lexander Morus 

lows what we read in the life of Calvin.  Edeve co- . . C 

actus eft Chriftiane Religionis Inflitutionem quam voca- — > and. 

vit, operis lange maximi rudimentum. Daum enim il. Tanaquillus Fa- 

lam Franciſci Regis carnificinam ægre ferrent Germant bet, Noti: in 

Principes, qui Evangelio nomen deerant, & quorum ille Soy, l 5 

tam amicitian ambiebat, hoc unum ille cocos Puppies Page, dg be 

auclore Euliclmo Bellaio Langeo repererat, ut ſeſ# nom added that which 

nfs in Anabaptiſtas pro verbo diwino ſuum tantum Spi- Monſieur Peliſ- 

ritum Jactantes, & omnium Magiſtratunm tontemptoret ſon wrote on the 

animadwyertifſe diceret, Hoc vero dedecus deri Religioni 2 n 

muſtum non ferens Calvinus, ejus edendi libri occaſionem 

arripuit, meo quidem judicio incomparabilis ; addita ex- 

cellenti ad Regem ipſum pr efatione, quam fi forte legiſſet 

ille, aut 5 vebementer fallor, aut magnum efſet illi 

meretrici Babylonice jam tum wulnus illatum (22). Be- (22) Beza, in 

za pretends, that after the publication of this Book, e Calvini, 

Calvin went to ſee the Dutcheſs of Ferrara in Italy; s 367. 

whence being returned into France, and having ſettled 

his affairs there, he intended to return to Bafil or to 

Straſbourgh, over the territories of the Duke of Savoy, 

but that he was prevailed upon to ſtay at Geneva, 

where he was declared a Miniſter, and Profeſſor of 

Divinity, in Auguſt 1536. This is ſo inconſiſtent 

with the. date of the Preface, that there is no occa- 

ſion for me to ſhew the inconſiſtency. See below the 

Remark [J. I do nat object to Beza Monfieur Spon's 

account, who ſays (23) that in September 1536 Farel (23) Spon, Hig; 

revailed- upon Calvin 2 flay at Geneva not to preach 4 Geneve, liv. 3. 

ut t6 teach Divinity (24). It would be an endleſs taſk, (28) 9 

if one was to relate all the Chronological differences, Bk FI) cores 


: 1 tn mark [I] quotas 
which are to be met with in the accounts of different tion 155 y 


Authors, Here for inſtance, we have Mr. Leti (25), (25) Let, H. 
who ſays, that Calvin arrived at Geneva September the 1 Gerevrina, 
14th. This puts us very far from the month of Au- wm · 3. page 40 
guſt mentioned by Beza, for according to Mr. Spon, | 
whom Mr. Leti does not centradift, Calvin was a | 
great while before he yielded to the intreaties of Farel: . 
Mr. Leti ſuppoſes, that Calvin, as a man of wit, would 
be preſſed, and that he alledged ſeveral reaſons to be 
excuſed, till the Syndics themielves joined their prayers 
to thoſe of the Miniſters. But let us return to the In- 
ſtitution. 
When this work was firſt publiſhed; it was only 2 
ſketch. of a larger work (26). The Author reviſed (26) Oþeris lr? 
afterwards ſe times, and made it ſo perſect; that Maxim! Rudi 
even Scaliger admired it (27). There are few perſons Via & Beza, in 
but know the famous diſtich of Paul Thurius; in which hag 3 
he places this Work next to the Writings of the Apo- Negie enim den- 
ſtles. ; | ſum be & labæ- 
ö rioſum pus, quale 
nunc extat, ſed 
breve duntaxat 
- Enchiridion, tune 


Preter Apiftolicas off Chriſti tempora Chartas, 
Huic peperere libro ſecula nulla parem. 


in lucem prodit. 
The firſt edition is that of Baſil, 1535, S8 vo. The Ca. Pref. in 
ſecond of Straſbourgh, 1539, in folio. Calvin was r. 


then Profeſſor of Divinity and Miniſter at Straſbourgh. —.— = 


This edition was larger and more correct than the for- 40. and 17 Sca- 
mer; {igerana, pag. 14 
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pay a viſit to the Ducheſs of Ferrara, a Princeſs famous for her piety, who received him 
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very kindly. He then returned into France, and having ſettled his private affairs, he 
ve way to go to Straſbourgh or to Baſil [GJ], in company with Anthony Calvin, the only 


er he had left. 


mer; the ſame may be fid of the third with regard 
tds the ſecond. The third is alſo of Straſburgh, 1543. 
(28) Nur Re- It is to this edition (28) that the words of Sturmius re- 


mark [H] of late, which are generally prefixed to the work. Jo- 
—— annes Calvinus, acuſiſimo judicio ſummũ que doc- 


(John). trinã & egregia memoria preditus oft, & ſcriptor eft 

Varius, copies, purus, cujus rei teftimonium eff Inflitu- 

tio Cbriſtianæ Religionis, quam primo inchoatam, deinde 

7 hoc verd anno abſolutam edidit. That is, 

«© John Calvin is a man adorned . ng 

«© judgment, great learning, a happy me- 

1% mory. W of a eat and; diverſified 

„ eloquence, and an exact and clear ſtyle ; witneſs 

his I»/iitution of the Chriſtian Religion, of which he 

« firſt printed only a ſketch, afterwards he enlarged 

< jt, and this year he has publiſt'd it quite finiſhed.” 

(29) Geſn, Bib- Gelner (29) heard, that in 1544 they were printing a 

forbec, fol. 39 5. fourth edition in the ſame city, with new. additions. 

w_ That of Geneva 1550 ex Oficina Jaun Gerardi, in 

to would then be the fifth at leaſt, It is ſaid in the 

title · page, that the work had been corrected in an in- 

finite number of places, and that it was adorned with 

two Indexes. Nunc ex poſtrema Auctoris recognitione 

guibuſdam locis aucior, infinitis verò caftigatior . . . . 

additi funt Indices. duo locupletiſſimi ; unus rerum infig- 

nium, alter wer locorum omnium, ' quas partim ex ſacris 

Bibliis, partim ex aliis Theologia Doctoribus Author tan- 

guam ex divite penu in ſuum uſum wel apte tranſlulit, 

vel dofte interpretatus et. One of the Indexes was of 

the remarkable things treated of in the work ; the o- 

ther of the paſſages either from the Bible, or from 

the writings of other Divines, which are quoted or 

explained in the Jnftitution.” The laſt edition either 

French or Latin, reviſed by the Author, is of the year 

(30) Bera, ix 1558/(30): In that edition the work was divided in- 

vita Calvini, ad tg four books, and each book into ſeveral chapters, of 

. Bus Ace which there are in all fourſcore ; there being eigh- 

thas the Pan, teen in the firſt book, ſeventeen in the ſecond, twenty 

which Calvin five in the third, and twenty in the fourth. The edi- 

refixed to his tion of 1550 is divided only into one and twenty chap- 

: gras ters. There is therefore an egregious falſhood in Va- 

pr ger 5 gore rillas, who ſays, that about the year 1535 Cal- 

that this edition vin's Iaſtituriom was printed in four books' and 104 

printed at Geneva chapters (31). The following words of Papyrius 
by Robert Ste- Maſſo have miſled Varillas. 5 

1. es ;, owit de Toflitutione Chriſtiane Religionis Libros qua- 

(31) Varillas, ur illa Inſlitutione {ape autta & millies excuſa 

Hiſt. de Frangois capitibus centum & guatuor . . . rejecit, &c. (32). I 

J. liv. 7. pag. have faid in another place (33), — the public com- 

(42) pin, Plained of Beza, becauſe he altered and corrected his 

Malo, Ebe. otes upon the New Teſtament in every new edition. 

tom. 2. pag. 414, Bolſec complains alſo, or rather inſults in a very un- 

415. lite manner the frequent corrections of Calvin's 

(33) In the Re- work. I cannot forbear taking notice, ſays he (34), 


m_ of of @ circumſtance mentioned by Beza to the great honour, 
BEZ A. as be thinks, "of his maſter, father, and friend Calvin. 
(34) Hiſt. d He ſays that Calvin, being obliged to keep at home on 
Calvin, cap. 32. account of his fickneſs, and to leave of reading. and 
Page m preaching, yet did not hoſe his time; for he laboured at 


home, and during that time he began and finiſhed his laſt 

luſtitution, in Latin and French. One might very well 

aſk Beza here, which cuas this laſt Inſtitution ; for the 
firſt only bas been ſeen, which was compoſed and pub- 

liſhed long before. If the firſt was ſo well done, and 

every way complete, what occaſion was there to reviſe 
and alter it ſa often ? But bere aue diſcover: the falſhood 
of what Bexa afſerts 3 he ſays, that his maſter, father, 
and friend Calvin «vas fo perfectly learned, that he ne- 
wer retracted any of the opinions or propofitions, which 
he had written, or ſpoken. For having. been cenſured, 
and accuſed of hereſy for ſeveral falſe opinions, which 
avere diſcovered in his Iuſtitution of the firſt and ſecond 
edition, he reviſed and corrected them, and then ſuppre/- 
ing the former editions, he cauſed the work to q re- 
printed thus corrected. In the mean time he reſiſted thoſe 
who cenſured his opinions, calling them lyars, impoſtors, 


calumniators, and appealing to this laſt edition of bit 


Inſtitution, in which be had correfted his errors. By 
this artifice be would make himſelf paſs for an infallible 
| 2 


aſileæ anno 1530 pub- | 


But as on account of the war the roads were not ſafe, except thro? the 
1 — ren Ie Wh 


4 


Doctor, who never retrafted any; of the. opinions. he either 
een 
If we may believe P. Maimbourg (35), John Cal. (35) Hip. 4 
vin's Chriſtian Inflitition was firſt publiſhed in French. C2/vini/- pag. 60. 
Mr, de Sponde ſays the ſame thing (36), and adds (36) Ad ann. 
that it was at Baſil Auguſt the 1ſt 1535, and that there 1535. num. 6. 
was in the title-page a flamin 4, with theſe 
words, non vent mittere pacem ſod, gladium, that is, I 
«© came not to ſend peace, but a ſword.” I cannot 
well ſay whether they are miſtaken or not; only I 
know that there had been fome: editions of this work. 
in-French before the year 1 544137)» and that Calvin (37) Geſaer, in 
—_— — tranſlated it into French. There have e 5 
alſo Italian (38), German, Dutch, Spaniſh ( PERS 
and Engliſh Tranſlations: of it. But Monkeur Tele (ele PASCHA. 
ought not to have underſtood literally theſe words of LI (Gulio Cæ- 
Papytius Maſſo - millies excuſa; | He (Maſſo) teſtifies, fare). _ , 
ſays Mr. Teiſſier (40); that this work was ſo well re- (39) — ae 
ceived by the Public, that it went through above a thou- nus de yt 
ſand editions in a very litil' time. Papyrius Maſſo was and printed in 
very far from ſay ing this. Vou will find a Supple- 1597, in 4to. | 
ment to this in the remark [BB] of this article, and (40 Cle dev 
in the remark II of the article SCHULTINGIUS. ug. 1. f. ac. 
Here follows an abſtraft of a Letter. The moſt 
% ancient edition of Calvin's Inftitution, which is in | 
* the Library of Geneva, is an efavo of 514 pages, 
« printed at Baſil per Thomam Platterum, & Baltha- 
« ſarum Latium, menſe Martio, Anno 1536. At the 
end of the bcok there bs Saws of Mira, with 
<< theſe words, Tu nibil invita facies diceſve Minerva. 
The beginning is wanting to page 42. So that we 
*« cannot by this copy, whether the Flaming 
„Sword was in this edition: it is to be found in ſe- 
« veral other as well Latin as French Editions, as in 
a French one of the year 1545, and in another of 
„ the year 1561 (41).” I have obſerved, that John (41) Taken 
Girard the Bookſeller, who printed this In/titution in — a Letter of 
Latin in the year 1550,” in 4to, did not put theſe = 3 
words non went pacem mittere in terram ſed gladium, 5th, 1700, 
about the ſword ſurrounded with flames, as he had put 
them in the frontiſpiece of Calvin's Treatiſe contre la 
Secte phantaſtique & furieuſe des Libertins, i. e. ** againſt 
«« the phantaſtical and furious Sect of the Libertines” 
in the year 1545 : but I have alſo obſerved, that he 
t them in the French Edition of the I»/titution, = 
iſhed in the year 1553, 4to. For the reſt, I don't 
believe, that the Edition of Baſil per Thomam Platte- 
rum, & Balthaſarum Latium menſe Martio, Anno 1536, 
is the firſt. I ſhall give my reaſons for it in the re- . 
112 of the articie SCHULTINGIUS. 83611 
G] He propoſed to go to Straſbourgh, or to Baſil. 
al men of ſenſe will * me, that with regard to 
the chronological ſeries of Calvin's — 3 no Au- 
thor is more to be depended upon than „ when 
things of this nature cannot in the leaſt affect Calvin's 
reputation. Since then Beza aſſerts, that Calvin leſt 
Paris to go to Xaintonge, that from Xaintonge he re- 
turned to Paris, that from Paris he retired to Baſil, 
that from Baſil he went to Ferrara, that from Ferrara 
he returned into France, that from France he went to 
Geneva, with a deſign to go further either to Baſil or 
Straſbourg, we muſt follow this account rather than that 
of the Maimbourg's and the Varillas's : for in the firſt 
lace it is neither more nor leſs glorious to Calvin to 
ve gone from Ferrara directlyito a, than to have 
returned from Ferrara into France, and to have leſt that 
Country immediately, in order to go to Geneva. I do 
therefore believe, that all reaſonable men will explode 
what Mr. Maimbourg ſays (42), viz. that Calvin (42) Hit. ds 
having took a journey into Germany With Lewis Calvin, pag. 59, 
du Tillet, returned into France, preached ſecretly at 60, Kc. 
Poitiers, gained the Magiſtrates, the Profeſſors, and 
a great many other diſciples, and celebrated the Lords 
Supper in a cellar his own way ; that he returned to 
Paris, where finding that the perſecution was more 
cruel than-ever, he left France for ever, and made 
his eſcape to Baſil. Theſe adventures at Poitiers are 
ſo conſiderable, and ſo much to the honour of Calvin, 
that it would be very travge, if they had bow un- 
nown 


CAL | | 
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iged to o that way. Thi 
og, g y is was a particular 


terfitories of the Duke of Savoy, he was 
direction of Providence; it was his deſtiny 


to paſs through that City in order to go further, he found himſelf ſt 


order from heaven, if 


aſſiſt him in that 


45 


at Geneva, and hen he only deſigned 
ped there by an 


| I may ſay ſo, particularly intimated to him [H]: for William 
Farel threatened him in the moſt ſolemn manner, with God's curſe, if he did not ſtay. to 
part of the Lord's vineyard, Calvin therefore found himſelf obliged 


to comply with the choice, which the Conſiſtory and Magiſtrates of Geneva had made of 


him, with the 
He had co 


ple's conſent, as well to 


year he made the whole 


preach as to be a Profeſſor of Divinity [7]. 
dended to accept only this laſt employ! 
firſt, but he was at laſt obliged to take them both 


oyment, and would have refuſed the . 
upon him in Auguſt 1536, The 


ple ſwear ſolemnly to a body of doctrines, which ae 


alſo a renunciation of Popery; and becauſe the reformation of the doctrinal part of 


Religion had not had a great influence upon 


the morals of the people, which were very 


much corrupted, nor baniſhed. the ſpirit of faction, which divided the chief families of We. 
the Commonwealth, Calvin, aſſiſted by the other Miniſters, declared, that ſince all their 


admonitions and wa! 


o 
- 


Known to Beza, and firanger flill, if having been ac- 
_ quainted with them, he had omitted to mention them 
in the Life-of Calvin. As for Mr. Varillas, he tells 


(43) Rift. de le us (43), that Calvin and Lewis du Tillet, being reſolv- 
gie, liv. 10. ed to take a journey into Germany, at Ge- 
rat · 337, Kc. neva, becauſe du Tillet the Regiſter, who overtopk 


them in that city, prevailed upon his: brother to re- 
turn back into France; 2 N —— 
Journey to Straſbourgh ; that a conference 
Sith Boer! that he went back into France; that he 
ſtopp'd at Poitiers, where he made ſeveral diſciples ; 
that he ſent ſome of them as his Apoſtles to prea 
the Goſpel in the Provinces ; that he returned to Paris; 
that he 
burgh, where be founded a Church compoſed of 
French —_ z that he taught Divinity there; 
that having ſpent two whole years in that difficult em- 
ployment, he went to Ferrara ; but as he could ſtay 
no longer there (44), and not knowing whither to re- 
tire, he went to , Where Farel detained him in 
the year 1536. This account abounds with falſe facts 
and chronological miſtakes ; for firſt, when Calvin and 
Du Tillet went into Germany, they did not go thro 
Geneva, but over Lorraine, and ſtopped together at 
Baſil : Secedere ex Gallia flatuit, eoque confilio umd cum 
ill, quicum eum apud Santonas aliquandiu wvixifſe dixi- 
mus, iter Bafileam werſus per Lotharingiam ingreſſus, 
non procul urbe Metenſ in maximam difficultatem incidit 
. « ade ut. . . vix Argentinam indeque Baſileam per- 
venerint (45). II. Calvin did not make any ſtay at 
h then, and he did not return into France, 
till he had been at the Court of Ferrara. III. He was 
not choſen a Miniſter and Profeſſor at Stra h, but 
after he had been baniſhed from Geneva in year 
1538. IV. This whole account is entirely confut- 
 ; even more than Mr. Maimbourg's, by Beza's ſi- 
lence. It muſt be obſerved that it is na where hinted 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories of the Reformed Churches, 
written by Beza, that Calvin was any ways 
in the beginning of the Reformation within the city of 
Poitiers (46). Such a ſilence would certainly be ſur- 
- prizing to the utmoſt degree, if all that others relate 
were true. The Author of the Hiſtoria Genewrina(47) 
ſuppoſes that Calvin having left Paris, becauſe Queen 
Catherine (48), who governed the whole Kingdom, 
had publiſhed. an Edi by which all the Lutherans 
were baniſhed, went to Angouleme, and that after three 
ſtay in that city, he could not live there any 


(44) mid. liv. 
IT, page 3 and 
30. 


(45) Beza, in 
Vita Catvini, 
Pag- 367, ad ann, 
1534+ 


( See that 


Mory, Book 1. 


(48) He means 
no doubt Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, 


ears 
— and was obliged to go into Italy, hence hav- been 


ing made his eſcape, as it were, by a miracle (49), 
he went to Geneva in the year we ron * be 
very cunning, to find at that time a n ine 
in France. Beſides, Beza in page the Ich of the firſt 
Book of the Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, aſſerts chat Calvin, 
after he had retired into Xaintonge, returned to Paris 
.the next year. H5 | | 
Let us obſerve that Varillas's account is only a 
tranſcript of that of Florimond de Remond. See below 
the remark. [AA]. The principle I have laid down 
in the beginning of this remark, is very proper to 
(50) See Mr. confute thoſe, who ſay (50), that Calvin, whilſt he 
Drelincourt, De- ſtudied at Orleans, rewolted from the Church of Rome, 
— de Calvin, and went into laß, and ftaid chiefly at Rome, at Ve. 
35, XG | 745 | 


(49) His. Ge- 
neurina, tom 3. 


Page 40. 


left that city ſoon after, and went to Straſ- 


had proved unſucceſsful, they could not celebrate the holy 


Sacrament, 


nice, and at Padua ; that thence he retarned to Paris, 
where he eſcaped being taken by the Lieutenant Cri- 
minel 5 that he retired to Noyon ; that he there diſ- 
poſed of his livings, after which he went into Gaſeony 
and Bearn in the year 1533, where he did not meet 
with a kind reception, -' becauſe he was a Sacramenta- 
rian ; that be went to Geneva, where he vas like to be 
thrown down from the top of the bridge, (which is a 
 kind' of puniſhment uſed amongft' them ) becauſe he ſpread 
bis opinions abroad; that having made bis efeape, he 
fled to Lauzane, whence in a little time he returned 10 
Geneva, where ſeveral perſons being then already cor- 
rupted in their Religion, he could fiay with more liberty. 
his is the ſubſtance of an Information, which a No- 
tary of Noyon communicated; to Cornelius vander 
Myle, and which Mr. Drelincourt has inſerted into 
his Vindication of Calvin, Where he oblerves (51), (52) Ibid. page 
that Andrew Rivet had already inſerted it into his 37- 
Jeſuita vapulans, James Deſmai, a Doctor of the 
Sorbonne publiſhed at Roan in 1647 (52) a ſmall book (52) Ibis. pag, . 
entitled, Remarques ſur la vie de ou Calvin Hereſi- 255 
argue, tirtes des Regiſire de Neon ville de ſa naiſſance, 
i. e. Obſervations 726 the Liſe of John Calvin the 
*« Hereharch, taken from the Regiſters of Noyon his 
native place.” He aſſerts (53) in page 39, that (53) Ibid- pag. 
Calvin entf to the Univerſities of Paris, Orleans, Tou- 1 6, 167. 
louſe, Padua; that he took a journey to Rome, and Ve. | 
nice, and into Bearn, and to ſome other places; that 
he did not continue lang at Rome nor at Venice, but «was 
ſome time longer at Padua. You may ſafely ſtrike our 
of the catalogue of his voyages all thoſe which 
Beza does not mention. He could not have been igno- 
rant of them, had they been real; and he would cer- 
tainly have mentioned them, had he known them: 
for theſe are things which are honourable to Calvin. 
One has. reaſon to be ſurprized at ſo many falſhoods 
related to no purpoſe. whatſoever. | 
[H] He found himſelf ſtopt at Geneva by an order 
from. Heaven, if I may ſay ſo, particularly intimated to 
him.) * Farellus ut erat plane vir ille ſpiritu quodam 
« heroico afflatus, multis eum verbis fruſtra obteſta- 
tus, ut ſecum potius Genevæ laboraret, quam lon- 
gius excurreret, nec ei facile Calvinus aſſentiretur. 
At ego tibi, inquit, ſtudia tua prætexenti, denuncio 
% Omnipotentis Dei Nomine, futurum ut niſi in opus 
iſtud Domini nobiſcum incumbas, tibi non tam 
« Chriiſtum, quam, te ipſum quætenti Dominus ma- . 
« ledicat (54).” The ſubſtance of this paſſage has (54) Bera, © 
en given in the text, to which this remark belongs. Firs Caiuin, 
III calvin complied .. . . as well to preach as to be à PE · 368. 
Profefor of Divinity.) Beza aſſerts this ſo poſitively, 
that Moreri has not miſtaken him. Calvinus ſe Pre/oy- 
terii & Magiſtratus.volumati permiſit, quorum ſuffra- 
giis, accedente plebis canſenſu, delectus non Concionator 
tantum, ( bac autem primum reaſarat) ſed etiam ſa- 
crarum Literarum Doctor, quad unum 2 eft 
defignatus. anno Domini 15 36, menſe Auguſio (55)-, 1. e. (55) Idem, ibid. 
oo yeilded to the de my alles of the Con- Is 
< ſiſtory, and of the Magiſtrates, . by whole ſuffrages 
«« and. the people's conſent, he was choſen not only a 
„Preacher (which he firſt declined) but alſo Profeſſor 
of Divinity, which poſt alone he was willing to 
« accept, in Auguſt 1536.” Can there be any thing 


Vor. IV. 


more 
M 


46 


4) He wrote it 
to the Senate, 
Council, and 


People of Gene- meet at Worms and at Ratiſbon, in order to appeaſe, if poſſible, tf 
Calvin went therefore to the-Diet with Bucer, and entered 


va, exhorting 
them to return 


| 0 


Sacrament, as long as theſe diſorders reię 
mit to the regulations, which the 8) 


1. 


. He alſo declared, that he could not ſubs 
of the Canton of Berne had lately made 50. 
2 « 


and that they of Geneva ought to be heard in the Synod which was to meet at 


Hereupon the Syndics having 


ſummoned the 
that Calvin (c), Farel, and another Miniſter 


le, it was ordered in that Afembly, 
ould Jeave the City within-two days, be- 


cauſe they had refuſed to adminiſter the Sacrament. Calvin retired to Straſbutgh, where 
Bucer and Capito gave him a thouſand proofs of their love and eſteem. He eſtabliſhed 


a French Church at Straſburgh, -of whic 


he was made the firſt Miniſter 3 be was- alſo 


choſen at the ſame time Proteffor of Divinity there. During his ſtay at Straſburgh, he 
continued to give ſeveral marks of his kind affection to the Church of Geneva, as = 


ars amongſt 


other things, by the anſwer he wrote in 1339 to the beautiful but artfy 


tter of Cardinal Sadolet (4) [L] Biſhop of Carpentras. Two years after the Divines 
of Straſburgh would have him aſſiſt at the Diet, which the Emperor had appointed to 


by the difference of Religion. 


ble, the troubles occaſioned 


into the pale of into a conference with Melancthon. The people of Geneva entreated him fo earneſtly to re- 
turn to them, that at laſt he conſented to be their Miniſter again for a certain time (e); 
but they were to wait till he was returned from the Diet. He arrived at Geneva Septem- 


the Church. 


(f) Yee the Ar- 
ticle of BERTE-+- 
LIER. 


ber the 13th 1541, to the great ſatisfaction of the 


people, and the 


thing he did after his arrival was, to eſtabliſh a form of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, and a 
ovine and inflicting all kinds of canonical _ 
puniſhments, as far as excommunication excluſively, This was very much diſliked by ſeyeral _ 


Conſfiſtorial Juriſdiction with the power of r 


perſons, who ſaid, that by this means the papal tyrann 
ever the thing was executed; and this new. N 
people held November the a0th 1541, the 


Whole 


would ſoon be revived. How- 
into law in an Aſſembly of the 
Clergy and Laity promiſed ſo- 


lemnly to conform to it for ever. The inflexible ſtrictneſs with which Calvin aſſerted on 


all occaſions the 


rights of his Conſiſtory, drew upon him the hatred of a great many 


e 00 and occaſioned ſometimes great tumults in the City ; and one would hardly 
heve, 1 


there were not unqueſtionable . proofs of it, that amongſt 


all che diſturbances 


of the Commonwealth, he could yet take ſo much care as he did of the foreign Churches 
in France (g), in Germany, in England, and in Poland, and write ſo many books [AMA], 


and ſo many letters, He did more by his pen than by his preſence,” 


and yet on ſome 


occaſions he acted in perſon, as when he went to Francfort in 


1556, on purpoſe to pu 
an end to the diſputes which divided the French Church there. 25 had bern fick elne 
time before, and the report which was ſpread of his * | 
the Roman Catholicks [NJ]. He always led an active 


more poſitive? And yet neither Mr. Spon nor Mr. 
Leti amongſt the Proteſtants, nor Mr. Maim 
amongſt the Roman Catholics, underſtood this. Fa 


(56) Hi. ds would detain Calvin, fays Mr. Spon (56) ; but he re. 
Geneve, liv. 3. fifted for a long while ; at laſt Farel entreating him more 


Pag- m. 243 · 


(57) Hiftoria 
rina, tom. 


3. Page 41. 


(58) Hiftoire du 
Calvinjme, pag 
4+ 


(59) Beza, in 
Vita Catwvini, 


pag · 369, ad 
ann. 1538. 


"Page 69. 


earneſtly he conſented to flay, not to preach but to teach 
Divinity. Mr. Leti fays the ſame. Calvino ſe laſer 
per ſuadere di fermarfi non gia con la conditione di predi- 
care, di che ne laſciava à gli altri la cura, ma d in- 
fegnare la Theologia (57). Mr. Maimbourg's words 
are as follow: They ſhared betæveen them the function, 
of their Miniſtry. Farel, who uſed to thunder in the 
pulpit, continued to preach 3 and Calvin, who was not 
an agreeable Orator, took upon him the taſk of teaching 
Divinity, in his own way, without having ever fludied 
it (58). | 

IS ] He declared that he could not ſubmit to the Re- 
£ ations, which the Synod of the Canton of Berne had 
ately made.) The Church of Geneva made uſe of 
leavened bread in the holy Communion, and had cauſ- 
ed the baptiſmal fonts to be removed out of the 
churches, and had aboliſhed all the Feaſts the 
Sundays. The Churches of the Canton of Berne diſ- 
liked theſe three things, and an Act in the Sy- 
nod held at Lauſanne, to require that the uſe of un- 
leavened bread, the baptiſmal fonts, and the feaſts be 
reſtored at Geneva : theſe were the regulations, to 
which Calvin refuſed to ſubmit (59). 

DIL The anſwer he wrote to the . . . Letter of Cardi- 
nal Sadolet.] That Letter is to be found in the vo- 
lume, which contains Calvin's ſmall works (opuſeulos ) : 
it is dated from Straſbourgh mber the 1539, 
and it is certain that Calvin' did not return to Geneva 
but in the year 1541. The Author of the Hi/ftoria 
Genevrina did not obſerve this (60). Queſta lettora 
.. + « ancora communicata à Calvino in Straſburg ; che 


pure riſpoſe ma diho ritornato in Geneva. 


M] One would hardly believe . . . be could. .. 
"write ſo many books.) The edition of his works pub- 
liſhed at Geneva contains twelve volumes in Elio, 


to 
un 


did very much 


which have been reduced to nine volumes in the edi- 
tion of Amſterdam printed in 1667. The Commen- 
taries upon the Bible are the moſt conſiderable part of 
Calvin's works. See the j nt, which Mr. Simon 
pon theſe Commentaries (61}; it is mixed with 


"$64 | 
« by 


There is a Jeſuit, who falſly ſuppoſes that this Mini- 
ſter publiſhed a work de non caftigandis Hæreticis (that 
hereticks ought not to be punithed) after the puniſh- 


ment of Servet. This f vm uotes this as an inſtance 
it 


_ that it is the ſpirit of heretics to endeavour to 


te together 


(e) The Magi- 
ſtrates of Straf. 
burgh conſented 


iſtrates. The firſt *ferwards to the 


abrogation of this 
limiting clauſe. 


P * 
— 2 


France, liv. 8. 


Chap. 55. 


* 


(61) Hi. Cri- 


2 du Views 


things inconſiſtent. A thing, fays he (62), (52) Garaſſe, 


which never appeared more evident than in the perſon Poerrine Curieuſe, 


of Fobn Cabvin . . . for as 
Servet ta be condenmed to death, becauſe of the novelties 
and the atheiſm, which he ſpread at Geneva, imme- 
diately after this curſod heretick had been burnt, and 
his aſhes ſcatier d through 
de caſtigandis hæreticis, belying thus his own action 
his doftrine. Thus the wicked confute themſelves, 

the Antipheron of Ariſtotle. All this is ridiculous : for 
on the contrary, after the puniſhment of Servet, Cal- 
vin publiſhed. a book intitled, Fides expofitio errorum 
Michaelis Serveti, & brevis eorundem refutatio, ubi de- 
cetur jure gladii coorcendos offe Hevetices. 
„ faithfal account of Michael Servetus's errors, with a 
* ſhort confutation of them; in which it is proved, 


that Heretieks ought to be reſtrained by the ſword.” 


A book, which occaſions a great clamour againſt 
its Author. This falſhood, publiſhed againſt Calvin, 
could no where be better notice of, than in a 
remark, which relates to his works. 
M The report which was ſpread of his dead 
did ver much pleafe the Roman Catbolict.] In the 
year 1556 he been ſeinsd with a tertian ague 
whilſt he was preaching, and as he was forced againſt 
his will to come down from the pulpit, RIES 


bon as Calvin had cauſed Ps. 230. 


the air, Calvin wrote a bt 


Le <A. 


immediately a thouſand falſe reports concerning him. 


Beza adds, that the Canons of Noyon made a ſolemn 
proceſſion 


Looks, 


CAL 


n in band, even when his diſtempers confined him to his bed. He lived; 1 fay, 


- 


1h the continual labouts, which his zeal for the general good of the Churches impoſed upon 


He was a man on whom God had conferred the moſt 
eminent talents ; a great wit, a found judgment, an happy memory [O]; he was a ju- 
loquent, and indefatigable writer; he had a very extenſive learning, and a great 


few perſons worthy of his prai- | | 
other things, (i) See the Sea. 
on the Revelations" of St. John [BI. %, 


to rank amongſt the ill-ground fables, 


all thoſe horrid calumnies, which had been publiſhed againſt Calvin's morals ; their beſt 
Writers content themſelves now [ .] with ſaying, that if he were free of the vices of the 
body, yet he was ſubje& to thoſe of the mind, as pride, anger, detraction, &c. There 


(3) Taken him, till May the 24th 1564 (5). 
by Bera · _ 
dicious, e ; 
zeal for the truth. Joſeph Scaliger, who found but 
ſes, yet could not forbear admiring Calvin (i); he commended him amongſt 
for not having attempted to write a Commenta 
The Roman Catholicks have at laſt been oblig 
} | 
| proceſſion to give thanks to Heaven for the death of 
the hereſtareh, whom their City had produced. Mul. to rank amon 
tis inde falſe ſecutis ramoribus, iiſſus uſque adeo Ponti- 
fictis gratis, ut de Calvini Morte folemni ſupplicatione 
. Novioduni, Calvini patria, Canonici ſuis idolis gratias fire that my 
(65) Bess, in egerint (63). I ſuſpe@ the Hiſtorian's memory play'd 
— — him here ſome bad trick; he miſtook, L think, the 
37, year 1556 forthe year 1551. I have quoted in another 
— "OY place : 4) a Mage of Gem, which ſhews that the 
_ — ef Nis dou * 1 
article gi L 
Warn give thanks for his death, happened in 


year 1451, Would they have done the fame thing 
over again, five years after, upon a falſe report? I can 
hardly believe it; I think it is much more probable, 


that Beza writing this ſeveral after it happened, 

was miſtaken with to the time. The beſt me- 

mories are oftener guilty of ſuch miſtakes, than we are 
* happy His Hiftorian 

O] He bad a memory. is Hiſtorian gives 

tf towing inſtances of it. He knew men again 


after ſeveral tho' he had ſeen them but once; 
when he dictated any thing, and happened to be inter- 
for ſeveral hours, he followed the thread of his 
iſcourſe, without having occaſion of being told where 
he ſtopped 3; and he never — OR Sa 
ed to his memory, I {| 0 things, whi 
it was his duty to —.— Memoriæ incredibilis, 
af gun ſemel aſpexifſet, multis poſt annis flatim agno/- 
ceret ; & inter ditadum ſepe aliquot boras interturba- 
tas, flatim ad diftata, nullo commonefaciente, rediret, 
& eorum, que ipſum noſcere munerts ſui cauſa intereſſet, 
| | 's multiplicibus & inſignitis negotiis oppreſſus, 
(65) Reza, in aunguam ramen obliviſeeretar (15). 
via Calvini, LP] Scaliger commended him, amongſt other things, 
Page 386. for not having attempted to write a Commentary upon the 
9-4 Revelations of St. Jobs.] And yet he conſidered him 
| as one who had better diſcovered the ſenſe of the Pro- 
phets, than any of the other Commentators. O uam 
TOE Calvinus bene aſſeguitur mentem Prophetarum nemo me- 
(66) In Scalige- Jins (6). Since therefore he adds, Sapit, quod in Apo- 
rants, pag. m- 41. calypfs nom ſeripfit : i. e. He did wiſely, not to 
«« write on the A yps,” he muſt have been per- 
ſaaded, that there is nothing to do upon that book. 
I have read in Bodin a thing, which I ſhall relate 
here. In Oraculis interpretandis, malui judiciorum il. 
lam formulam, von LIQUET, uſurpare, quam temere 
ex aliorum opinione non intellecta cuiquam aſſentire. Ac 
valde mibi tur Caluini non- minus urbana quam 
prudens oratio, qui de libro Apocalypſeos ſententiam roga- 
tus, ingenue reſpondit, ſe penitus ignorare, quid welit 
Bee Rt tam obſcuruſ ſeriptor, qui qualiſque fuerit nondum con- 
(67) Bodin, Me- Har inter eruditos (67). i. e. In the explication of 
thod, Hiftor. cap. Prophecies I chooſe rather to make uſe of this law- 
7+ page m. 416, „ word, mon liquet, (or, it does not a to us) 
* than to follow any one in fixing a N 
* thor, whoſe opinions I do not unde And 1 
„ approve very much Calvin's prudent and civil an- 
« ſwer, who being aſked what he thought of the 
% Apocalyps, ſaid very frankly, that he did not know, 
« what was the defign of ſo obſcure an author, it 
being not yet a amongſt the learned, who, 
« what ſort of a man he was.” I would be glad 
know, if Calvin ſaid this in ſome book, or 
converſation. I had rather think the latter ; beca 


it would not bave been prudent for a man like him; 


to declare, that it was not yet determined amongſt the 
learned, what ſort of a man the Author of the Apo- 


has been ſpread abroad a pleaſant ſtory concerning his Devotion to St. Hubert [R]; they, 
h | who 


[2] The Roman Catholics have been obliged at laſt 

the i nei fables the . . . Calum- 

nies, which had been publiſhed againſt Calvin Moral: : 

their beſt writers coment themſekoes ' now &fc,] I de- 

expreſſions be not taken in a more gene- 

ral ſenſe, than ſuch tions naturally bear. I 

know that Cardinal de Richelieu, or that excellent 

Writer, who publiſhed La Merhode pour convertir (The 

Method of making Converfions) under the name of 

his Eminence, has admitted all the filly tales of Bol- 

ſec. It is therefore not at all im but ſome great 

* — Bone = tranſcribe them at this time. I don't 

pretend to deny this; my meaning is only, that ge- 

nerally ſpeaking, great Authors ſcorn to bring dach 

things again upon the As for the common 

ſcriblers who, as Papyrius Maſſo obſerves (68), have (68) Plbei Scrip. 

ſpread theſe calumnies, they will never give them up, , #5idines ei, 

They are a ſort of men, who never let a piece of — 

news drop, when they like it; ſo that we may ſay, ramen — 

that, thanks to their carefulneſs, there is never {ſo «crive odrifſe vi- 

mean a News-Writer, but may hope to be immorta- 4#-tur. Papyr. 

lized by all the groſs lies he invents with a pipe in his Mao, in EIg. 

mouth. will be tranſcribed three months after © Pte 459+ 

by ſome of theſe ſcriblers, and publiſhed again now 

r for it. And if 

any publick or private intereſt requires it, they will 

be found two * hundred — hence, — 

collections of Satyrs, amongſt the duſt of Libraries, 

and will be quoted again in ſome new Libel (69). (69) See the re- 

Bolſec's work will meet with the ſame fate (70), as mark [4] of the 

long as there will be Calviniſts in the world, who will OD ET. 

have adverſaries. But to convince him for ever of ca- Handl r. fs 

lumny, it will be ſufficient to quote a certain number ed in the Syftema 

of grave Authors, who did not admit his ſtories. If Decretorum dog. 

they had the beſt appearance of truth, theſe grave fed are pub- 

Authors would not fo eafily give up the advantages non op "ag, 

they could make of them. This refleQion ſhould be Fran £93 OY 

carefully obſerved. An Author adorned with a vaſt Hibernus Mcden- 

*. (71) has — ied aſter Bolſec. fie, Ordinis Fra- 
RI They have ſpread a pleaſant flory concerning his p, en 

2 to St. Hubs) It has been 2 that he having var 8 in 

made uſe of all kinds of remedies, to cure his ſon, Remaro Sang; 

who had been bit by a mad dog, but all to no pur- di Colli 


poſe, had his laſt recourſe to the interceflion of St. Hu- — Theologiee 
bert. It is added, that the ſon of the Herefiarch hav. 2 f ne 
ing all the devotions in the church of Ze&er bis jubila- 
that Saint, was cured of his double madneſs that was 4, ac ſereni 
occaſioned by the dog, and that of Calvin ; and Majeflatis Bri. 
quote verſes which were made on that occaſion. No- 3 
tabile illud fait, filium Calvin fruſtra expertum alia (51) Seen 


dainum, ab i 


s amuleta, miſſum Geneva 


ſacrilego parente, ut ibi ope ſan#i Huberti a rabidi tion. __w 
canis morſu —— 8 _— reipſa — 
urata fomul ab utraque, , canind 
* rabie convaluit. Extant 2 de ea re (72) Silveſter 
carmina Bartholamei Honorii, Poetæ illius ætatis (72). Petra Sancta, . 
Let us tranſcribe theſe verſes (73) written by Bartho- N in Epic. 
lomy Honorius, a Poet of thoſe times. — ad Bal- 
Cape 17. 
Scis quid Calvinus Sanforum fectrit ofer, 12 
4 — cum rabido filius ictus erat Xx agen Cee 
Tenmtavit medicis illum ſanare venenis, and Grand · Vicat 
«e Praimontanus juſfit Alexis emi ; of Licge, quotes 
Sed Dru huxc non off medicina pafſus abuti, bim ke Vaſt 
Ne quis ab hoc Dives temneret Hercticus. quoted Drelia- 
Namgue opus invalidum Calvini reddidit, ut /e court, Defenſe de 
Per Sandor cuivis ferre probaret opem, Calvin, pag. 1984 
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who pretended to confute that ſtory, by ſaying that Calvin had no children, were miſ- 
taken; for it is not true that his marriage was fruitleſs SJ. Nothing ſhews more the bad 


effects, which a miſtaken zeal has upon men's judgment, than to fee Authors of ſome: - 
reputation, who yet relate with the utmoſt gravity, that Calvin would make People be- 
im of 


. lieve, that he raiſed the dead [ 7]. It is not long ſince a young Abbot accuſed 


2 


Alle itaque intaſſum ſuulant, eſt nocte cnactus 
Pignus in Ardemam mittere languidulum. 
Immortalis ubi Numen ſe pandit Hubert, 
Talia qui Chriſti vulnera curat ope. 
Venit eo proles ſcelerati manca parentis, 
Et ſupplex Aras procidit ante ſacras. 
Quadęque precabatur ſuperot, erat ut fibi wellent 
E membris morbum pellere rabificum. 
Newe ſbi objicerent male ſani dig mata patris, 
Dux modo per mundi climata nata forent 3 
Nam fe cum ftolido non conſentire parente 
Voille ſed in weteri Religione mori. 
Hæc ubi fatus erat ſacra cum veſte Sacerdos 
_ ' Prodiit, illius wulnera dira fovens. | 
Nec multos manſiffe dies narratur ibidem, 
Quin fuerit duns ſanus, Huberte, tuo. 
Sparſerat interea Calvinus in urbe Genevd, 
Saxonicas natum nuper adiſſe plagas 3 
Ille quidem dignus, nom qui luat à cane tali 
Vindictam, ſed quem Cerberus ipſe vovet. 


The ſenſe is, | 

« Would you know, what Calvin the Saint-hater did, 
« when his ſon had been bit by a mad dog? He 
« thought firſt to cure him with medicines z but God 
« would not ſuffer him to be thus cured, leſt the He- 
<« retics ſhould hence take an opportunity of deſpiſing 
« the Saints. God render'd - Calvin's _ endeavours 
ce fruitleſs, in order to prove that he helps men 
„ by the interceſſion of the Saints. The Herefiarch 
1 therefore was obliged to ſend his ſon to St. Hubert, 
« who cures ſuch diſeaſes by Chriſt's aſſiſtance. The 
«© child then of that wicked father came to the Saint, 
„ and falling down upon his knees before the Altar, 
<< he prayed to be delivered of his madneſs ; and beg- 

+<< goed that his heretical father's errors, which he had 
4 {pread over the world, might not be objected to him, 
« for that he was not of his ſtupid father's opinion, 
„ and would die in the old Religion. When he had 
4 thus pray d, the Prieſt came in his Holy Garment, 
* and fomented his wound: nor did the youth wait 
„% many days, but he was cured by your favour, O 
«« Hubert, as it is re In the mean time Cal- 
„ vin reported at Geneva that his ſon was gone into 
% Saxony; Calvin, a man who deſerved to be puniſhed 
4% not by the bite of a mad dog, but to be — 
«« by Cerberus himſelf.” 


It is not worth the while to confute all this, no more 

than what we read in Varillas; I. Calvin being in- 

treated by a Canon to return into the Pale of the Catholic 

Church, anſwered, that fince he wwas engaged in his 

wewv maxim, he would perſevere in them to the end; 

but that if he was to begin again, be would never for- 

Sake the faith of bis anceflors. II. Calvins nephew 

aſked him one day, whether one might be ſaved in the 

Church of Rome to which he anſwered, yes. III. 4 

Roman Catholick exhorting him one day to retract his er- 

(14) Varillas, 79s, he anſwered with a figh, it is too late (74). Theſe 

Hin. de I Herefie. are things, which an Hiſtorian, who knows his duty 

liv. 10. pag- 336. as ſuch, will never publiſh, becauſe, a mere denial, 
| muſt neceſſarily reduce him to a ſhameful ſilence. 

[S] I is not true, that his marriage was fruitleſs.) 

Calvin did not ſhew, like ſome other perſons, a great 

inclination for marrying. He was at leaſt thirty, when 

(15) Papyrius he married Idolletta de Bure (75) the widow of an Ana- 

Maſſo, Ela. pag · baptiſt whom he had converted. He married her at 

418. Straſburgh, by the advice of Martin Bucer his Patron 

(76) Beza, in (76). She had ſome children by her firſt huſband, 

Vita Calv. pag. John Strordeur a native of Leige (77), and died in 

370. ; the beginning of the year 1549. Calvin was extream- 

a flee oak. ly afflicted at this loſs (78), and continued a widower 

and; all the reſt of his life. See what he anſwers for him- 

(78) See among ſelf, to the charge brought againſt the Reformers, that 

his Letters, the they made war againſt Rome, as the Greeks did againſt 

20 ft, and 1024. Troy, for the ſake of a woman. Fingunt adverſarii nos 

mulierum cauſa quaſi Trojanum bellum movie. Ut alios 

in preſentia omittam ; me ſaltem ab hoc probro immu- 


having 


— meceſſe oft.  Qud mibi ad +efellendant 


eorum putidam garrulitatem major it libertas. Cum 
4 niges ducendam uxorem kb 2 — liber fu- 
erim, ex quo me inde eripuit Dominus, per annos cotn- 
plures ſponte calebs\ vi; mortud uxore, fingularis ex- 
pli Femind, jam ſeſquianmy oft ex quo non invitus cœ- 


 libatum rurſus colo (79). i. e. Gur adverſaries pre- (79) Calvinus, i 


„tend, that we make a kind of Trojan war for the % de Scan- 
fake of women. But not to mention the others es Tremife is 
now, the adverſaries muſt confeſs that I am at leaſt dated July the 

© free of that blame. I am fo much the more at li- 1&h 1550. See 
„ berty to confute their ridiculous clamours, that I the Critique F. 
** always was free to marry, whilſt I lived under the. nee 1 ot, 
** ty1anny of the Pope; from which it pleaſed the Bourg, pag. r55 of 
„Lord to deliver me, ſincg which time I have lived the 3d edition. 

« ſingle ſeveral years, tho I might have married, if 

I had had a mind to it; and fince the death of my 

„wife, who was a bright example — the wo- 

*« men, I have now again lived a year and a half ſin- 

* gle, though not againſt my will.” He had by his 

wife a ſon, who died before, a circumſtance 'which -_ 

he told the public in his anſwer! to thoſe, who ub: 
braided him with being childleſs (80). Crimen d ce (30) Trafar, 
fibi objectum diluere wolens (Balduinus) orbitatem mibi Peolg. paz · 369. 
exprobrat. Dederat mibi Deus filiolum; abſlulit ; hoc 

quogue tecenſet inter probra liberis me carere. Atqui 

mihi filiorum funt myriades in toto orbe Chrifliano (81); (8 1) See how 
i. e. Balduinus, in order to vindicate himſelf of the Mr; de Meaux, 
«« crime of hard-heartedneſs, upbraids me with my 2% & C u. 
„ being childleſs. The Lord had given me a ſon 3 58. makes uſe of 
and he took him from me again. This then muſt theſe words, to 
de a ſhame to me, that I have no children. | But I charge Calvin 
have millions of children over the whole Chriſti — —4 frany 
« world.” If Papyrius Maſſo had been acquainted Hnccart anfwer. 
with this paſſage, he would not have ſaid that Calvin ed to thoſe who 
could get no children. Eum fibi matrimonio junxit ir- bad already up- 
ritã ſpe prolis & liberorum, nulles enim: ſuſeipere potuit. braded Calvin 
Mr. de Sponde has repeated the fame thing, and has Jug 1 
even added this obſervation to it, that Calvin's wife pag, 33 
had children by another huſband. Jdeletam Buriam 


ibi junxit & multis annis cum ed vixit, nullis tamen 


ſuſceptis liberis, quamwvis illa ex priori marito nonnullos 
haberet (82) Florimond de Remond had already ſaid (32) Spond. 1 
before them, that theſe were nuptials condemned to a * 
perpetual fterility, th Ideletta was both and beau. 
tiful (83). But who would be ſurprized at the falſhood (83) Flor. de 
aſſerted by theſe three Authors, when he obſerves, that 8 * 
a Miniſter of a very extenſive reading, did not know, f . 7. 
that Calvin had been a father? This Miniſter is Mr. cap. 17. page M. 
Rivet. In order to confute the ſtory of the pretended 926+ | 
cure made on Calvin's ſon at the interceſſion of St. 
Hubert, Rivet ſaid amongſt other things, that he 
did not think, it could be proved that Calvin ever 
had a child. Fanus go fim, ff ille vel quiſquam alius 
unquam probet Calvinum fuiſſe filit parentem, nedum ut 
filium ſuum miſerit Huberto ſanandum, quod nemo etiam 
crediturus eſſet mente ſanus, vel fi decem liberos ha- 
buifſet Caluinus. Ergo Bartholomæus ille non Hono- 
rius, ſed inglorius & infamis manebit, qui ſecum miſerum | 
Loyolitam in participationem infamie pertraxit (84). In (34) Rivet. Caf- 
another place, he flatly denies that Calvin ever had a 4% Weg, 
ſon. Claudic miraculorum Huberti ſpecimine in filio 2 1. — 
Calvini, qui nunguam fuit in rerum natura. tom. 3. page 4954» 

[T] Authors of ſome reputation relate <with the ut- (85) Ibid. cap. 
moſt gravity, that Calvin would make people believe, OP pag 
that he raiſed the dead.] Claude Deſpenſe was cer- 538, 
tainly a learned man, and one of the moſt celebrated 
Clergymen in the fixteenth Century; and yet he has 
been weak enough to publiſh that filly tale. Alii eti- 
am illum neſcio quem wvivum pro mortuo cadavere ex- 
citando uni ver ſo etiam tefle populo ſuppoſuiſſe fabulantur, 
quod non minus putidum memdacium, quam ſi Romæ Pa- 
pa fuiſſe diceretur, auſus eft rapſodus ille Sorbonicus Claus 
dius Spenſa maledicentifſimo quodam libro inculcaye (86). (36) Bera, in 
i. e. ** Some fabulouſſy report, that he ſuppoſed I do os Calvin, 
% not know what perſon, who was alive, inſtead of 37 Joon, 
« corps, which he pretended to reſtore to life even 
in preſence of the whole people; which as fooliſh a 
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* ſtory, 


CAL 


having expreſſed ſome where a very brutiſh thought, but being challenged to quote the 


3 which he boaſted to have read, he did not anſwer the challenge (c), fo that (1) ste he 
1 


s accuſation may be ranked amongſt the notorious calumnies. Moreri is not 
ous in this article as might have been expected [U]. He does not deny that Calvin had 
ſeveral good qualities. There would be a great many perſons amongſt the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who would do Calvin juſtice, if they dared to ſpeak their mind, Guy 


«* ſtory, as tho? it were faid, that he had been a Pope 
« at Rome. This that ſcribbler Claude Deſpenſe a 
« Doftor of the Sorbonne dared to publiſh in a very 
« malicious libel.” If there had been at that time 
Miſſionaries, who were Cutlers or Shoemakers by trade, 
one would not be ſurprized, that they ſhould have 
diverted the mob on holy days in the corners of the 
ſtreets, by ſo ridiculous a tale. But one cannot ſufh- 
ciently wonder that men ſhould tell it ſeriouſly. 
'They who had this weakneſs do not raiſe our com- 
paſſion, when we ſee them ſeverely cenſured by Beza 


See the (87). If it was upon ſome other account, the cenſure 
ion quota= would appear too ſevere. If the ſtory mentioned by 
tion. 


Bolſec in his XIIIth Chapter had happened to Calvin, 

if he had attempted to raiſe one, who feigned to be dead, 

and who nwas found tobe really dead, Baudouin would not 

(88) See Papyrius have ſpared him (88), he would have expoſed him to 

aſſo, in v all the ſhame, which ſo odious and criminal a cheat de- 

Calvini, pag. ſerved. Yet he did not mention it either directly or 

18 indirectly; let us therefore infer from this Hiſtorian's 

filence, that this is nothing but a ridiculous ſtory. 

'The only witneſs Bolſec quotes for it is a woman, who 

had been baniſhed from Geneva. She was, ſays he, 

the widow of him, who promiſed to perſonate the 

dead, and to revive when Calvin ſhould ſpeak the 

word. This was indeed a very creditable witneſs ! She 

might be judged and condemned by her own words. 

She owned, that in order to have a ſhare in the alms 

of the Church, ſhe entered into an engagement with 

Calvin, to aſſiſt him in this abominable cheat, and 

that ſhe acted her , till the death of her huſband 

obliged her to diſcover the whole trick. Was not 

this confeſling very plainly, that ſhe was capable of 

calumniating Calvin, in favour of thoſe, who would 

(89) This obſer- pay her for it (89) ? And muſt not a man be as weak, as 

—_— 4 ſhe was wicked, or even as wicked as herſelf, to lay 

dent mince” any ſtreſs upon ſuch a ſtory ? And yet a great many 

ers cer 2 writers dave rok it. The Continuator of Baronius 

neſſes retract ſo is of that number (go). Father Labbe ſets down the 

often what they year in which this nded prodigy happened, and 

ſay, and inform if one was incli to cavil with him, one might 

— Fg who maintain that he even mentions the day; for he ex- 

ibed them. A Ks g 

(90) Spondanus, Preſſes himſelf thus under the year 1553. Calvin 

ad ann. 1553, ** cauſes Michael Servetus to be burnt at Geneva Oct. 

SY < the 27th, and pretending by his prayers to raiſe a 

«© poor man from the dead, whom he had bribed, 

* to feign himſelf dead, he was really the oc- 

(91) Chronolegue cCaſion of his death (91).“ Mr. Varillas had wit 

Frangois, tom. 5, enough to underſtand how ridiculous this ſtory 15, 

Page 766. but he was not bold enough, to publiſh his opinion : 

he left out of his Hiſtory of Francis I what he had 

ſaid = this ſubje& ; but as there were copies of his 

Manuſcript, it has been poſſible to know his thoughts, 

and to impart them to the publick, in the edition of 

his Hiſtory, printed in Holland. Here follows what 

he had written, and what he durſt not publiſh. Cal. 

vin was very far from undertaking to raiſe the dead, 

fince he maintained that true Miracles were entirely uſe- 

leſs, fince the firſt publication of Chriſtianity ; or from 

ending money out upon uſury, fince he cas contented with 

a ſalary of a hundred crowns for the ſupport of his fa- 

(92) You will mily (92). All this is borrowed from Papyrius Maſſo. 
find this paſſage See his life of Calvin, p. 431, 432. 

in a parenthefi, [V] Moreri is not ſo erroneous in this article, as 

in the Hiſtoire de might have been expefted.) I ſhall confine my ſelf to 

, J n thoſe errors only, which concern ſome facts, and even 

2:5. of theedi- amongſt theſe, I ſhall take notice only of ſuch lies, 

tion printed at as I can confute otherwiſe, than by oppoſing the praiſes, 

the Hague in which Calvin's friends have — upon him, to the 

1690. injuries with which his enemies have loaded him. I 

ſay then in the Iſt place, that Moreri deſerves to be 

cenſured for what he ſays concerning Calvin's return 

into France after his parting with Du Tillet the Ca- 

non. It ſeems even that Moreri has taken more liber- 

tigs than other writers; for he ſuppoſes, that Calvin 

dogmatized ſince his return not only at Poitiers, and 
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at Bordeaux, but alſo at Angouleme, where, according 

to Maimbourg, he durſt not appear any more ſince the 

converſion of Lewis du Tillet (93). II. Moreri ſays, (93) See the 

that Calvin fell in love with a very pretty avoman, Remark [O]. 

called Jdelette de Bure, married to an Anabaptiſt of 

Leige, and that e happening to become a widrw ſome 

time after, he married ber. I know of no Author 94] (94) Except Flo- 

who ſays that this woman was pretty, nor that Calvin mond de Re- 

loved her before ſhe was a widow. Bucer engaged peeve * 7 

him to marry her, ſo that it was not a marriage made F 

for love-ſake. III. Boſe. . . relates fome things we. 

ry particular concerning Calvin's marriage ; perhaps he 

fays too much to be credited, however he deſcribes well 

enough the places and perſons, having been acquainted 

with them. This is what Moreri ſays: now it is cer- 

tain, that Bolſec does not mention Calvin's marriage, 

and that he does not ſay a word either for or againif 

Ideletta. IV. Calvin had ne children by this awoman. 

I have ſhewed above (95) that this is falſe. V. He (95) In the re- 

publiſhed at Baſil his Books of the Inflitution in 1534, mak [5]: 

under the name of Alcu in, which is the anagram of his 

name. I have ſaid already, that the dedication of this 

work is dated from Baſil Auguſt the iſt, 1536, but I 

have owned at the ſame” time, that it is impoſſible 

to make this-date agree, with what Beza tells us of 

Calvin's travels, from the publication of this Book to 

his ſettlement at Geneva with the title of a Miniſter in 

Auguſt 1536. The beſt way to ſolve this difficulty is, 

I think, by ſuppoſing that inſtead of 1536 in the date 

of the dedication, it muſt be 1535 (96); for Calvin's (96) Spend. ad 

Inſtitution muſt of neceſſity have been publiſhed” in *. 1535, num. 


1535. The artifices, which were made uſe of in Ger- 2 4 _ — 
many, to palliate the ſufferings of the Lutherans in Calvin publiſhed 


France, whom Francis I had put to death, determined his /»/:curion for 
Calvin to publiſh this work (97), as he tells us him- the firit time 
ſelf.  Duum incognitus Baſiliæ laterem, quia multis piis _ Ht. Ece 
hominibus in Gallia exuſtis grave paſſim apud Germans 225 Hoey 18 _ | 
odium ignes illi excitaverant, ſparſi ſunt ejus reſtinguendi pag. aa. places 
cauſa improbi & mendaces libelli, non alios tam crudeliter the firit publica- 
tractari quam Anabuptiſtas, ac turbulentos homines, gui: not this bock 
perverſis deliriis non religionem modo, fed totum ordinem > pet a I $3 5. 
politicum convellerent. Ego hoc ab aulicis artificibus agi this . * 
wvidens, non modo ut indigna ſanguints innoxii effuſio falſa ft down at the 
ſanctorum martyrum infamia ſepeliretur, ſed ut poſt hac end of the dedi- 
per cædes quaſſibet abſque ullius miſericordia graſſari li- 4." lome 
ceret, filentium meum non poſſe a perfidia excuſari cen ſui, * (aig 2 
mſi me pro virili opponerem. Hæc mihi edendæ inſtitutionis French edition 
Cauſa fuit (98). i. e. Whilſt I lived unknown at Printed at Gene- 
FBaſil, it happened, that the burning of a great num- ** in 1566, fo'io, 
*< ber of pious men in France raiſed the indignation (97) 9 N 
« of the Germans; to remove which, there were ſpread pag. 367. 
« ſome wicked Pamphlets, full of lies; ia which it (98) Calvin, 
« was afferted, that none were treated thus cruelly but / Vin Pſalms, 
« Anabaptiſts, and turbulent men, who by their wicked 
* conceits laboured to overthrow, not only Religion, 
„but the State it ſelf. I, finding that by this arti- 
*« fice the Courtiers intended not only to palliate the 
* ſpilling of innocent blood by an undeſerved infamy 
*« caſt upon the Holy Martyrs, but alſo that for the 
e fature no body ſhould have the leaft compaſſion for 
ce thoſe, whom they ſhould put to death; ſeeing this, 
«« ſay, I thought that my ſilence could not be free 
«« from perfidiouſneſs, if I did not oppoſe them as 
« much as lay in my er. And this is, what 
determined me to publiſh my Inſtitution.” Now 
the martyrdom of theſe Lutherans happened in Janu- 
ary 1535 ; fo that this work muſt have been ſent to 
the preſs ſince the month of January 1535 ; whence 
it follows, that the year 1534, ſet down by Moreri, 
is a miſtake, The Edition cannot be of the year 
1536, ſince it is certain, that ſoon after this work 
was publiſhed, Calvin went into Italy to the Ducheſs 
of Ferrara, whence being returned into France, and 
towards the Rhine, he went to Geneva, 
where he ſettled in Auguſt 1536. Beza is not the on- 
ly Author who ſays, that Calvin left Bafil after the 
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gives us room to think ſo [A 


publication of his Book ; Calvin himſelf tells us the 
j ſame, adding this circumſtance, that nobody knew 
(yy) An propoſi- him to be the Author of it (99). Read the Preface, 
tum offet mibi fa- where he ſays this, and where he alſo acquaints the 
or ee, publick, that his natural baſhfulneſs engaged him to 
— prajer ſhun glory, and to live retired, without caring for re- 
tim cum dem illic putation. With regard to the name of Alcuin, ſee 
ſciverit me au- the Remark [BB]. 
—_— qe. Cal- There is in the Supplement to Moreri an Article 
Palas, A is of Calvin, tranſcribed word for word from Maimbourg's 
; Hiſtory of Calviniſm ; it would be therefore repeating 
the ſame things oyer again, if we were to criticize 
here upon that Article. This has already been done 
in the foregoing Remarks. 
[A] A great many Roman Catholics . . . would do 
Calvin juſtice, if they dared. . . . Guy Patin gives us 
room to think fo.) As for Calvin, I am very well 
* acquainted with the worth of his wit. Itis a 
* while ſince Monſieur Turenne openly praiſed it to 
% me: I was then but twenty years of age. Joſeph 
Scaliger ſaid, that Calvin was the greateſt wit that 
(100) I don't *©* appeared in the world ſince the Apoſtles (100). .. . 
believe that Sca- „ No man was ever ſo well verſed in Eccleſiaſtical 
liger me TE « Hiſtory, as Calvin. At the age of 32 he was the 
— "4 © moſt learned man in Europe. I happened to be 
which ſuppoſes, once at a feaſt of one of our candidates for the 
that the Apoſtles * DoCtorſhip, where one of our old Doctors, named 
were great wits, 4 Bafin, ſaid, that Calvin had entirely falfified the 
38 Holy Scriptures; but I took the good old man to 
. „ taſk, and made him appear ſo ridiculous, that 
* Monſieur Guenant the younger, who fat next to 
** me, told me that I preſſed too hard upon him, 
* and that I ought to pity his age and weakneſs. 
* John de Monluc, Biſhop of Valence, uſed to ſay, 
* that Calvin was the Divine in the world ; 
* do not think, that they would fay the ſame at 
(101) Patin, Rome (101).” : 
Letter 24. of the [V Patin wwas the occaſion, that the life of Calvin, 
_ yt * written by Papirius Maſſ has been publiſhed.) Patin 
39e ob te ad. acquaints us with this particular in the letter we have 
juſt now quoted. 4: for Papyrius Maſſo, ſays he, he 
evrote his (Calvin's) life by it felf, and the Author's 
brother, who was a Canon, gave it me in 1619; but 
as fince that time, they printed here a Collection of Papy- 
rius Maſſo's Elogies, I obtained, tho with great difficulty, 
that this life ſhould be added to them. 'The Bookſelter 
had aſted advice from the Feſuits, who forbad him to 
print that life, yet he believed me, when I told bim, 
that this addition would make his book ſell the better. 
An examination The text of this remark evidently ſhews, that I have 
of a paſſage of not depended too much upon Varillas. I have ex- 
Mr. bk mage amined with the utmoſt attention all that he ſays of the 
Life of Jobn life of Calvin ary; with Papyrius Maſſo's Elogies, 
Calvin by Pa- and I have not found that it could in the leaſt ballance 
pyrius Maſſo. the teſtimony of Guy Patin. The Reader will judge 
of my conduct in this reſpect, after having compared 
the paſlage from Varillas, and my obſervations upon 
at. 
* Baleſdans cauſed the Elogies of Papyrius Maſſo 
to be printed, and inſerted amongſt them a life 
* of Calvin, becauſe having found it amongſt the 
papers of that Author, he thought it was of his 
«« compoling. His error is ſo much the leſs pardona- 
«© ble, that the manner in which this Life is written, 
differs ſo much from that in which Maſſo's other 
works are written, that a very ſuperficial knowledge 
in the Latin Tongue, is ſufficient to obſerve the dif- 
* ference. But I cannot ſufficiently wonder, that the 
famous Sponde Biſhop of Pamiers, ſhould have been 
«© impoſed upon by Baleſdans, who thought that Maſſo 
„ Was the real author of this Life, and ſhould have 
* choſen to ſubmit to the opinions of others, rather 
«© than to follow his own judgment. I heard from 
Meſſieurs Dupuy, that this Life was written by the 
celebrated James Gillot, Councellor Clerc in the 
great Chamber of the Parliament of Paris, who had 
fo great a ſhare in the works of the Wits of his time, 
** tho' he would not have his name publiſhed in them; 
and indeed that Life ſeems to me every way wor- 
thy ſo great a man; it is a maſter-piece in its kind, 
and if there are ſome longer, there are none more 
*« elaborate, nor oftener reviſed. Yet it has not been 


; he was the occaſion that the Life of this Reformics writ 
ten by Papyrius Maſſo has been publiſhed [7]. That Life has been very detrimental _ 


to 


« of great uſe to me, becauſe it contains rather a 
t confutation of what Balduin the Civilian, and Weſt- 
* falius the Divine have reproached Calvin with, than | 
% a particular account of his actions (102).” This is (102) Varillas, 
Mr. de Varillas's paſſage ; here follow my obſervations Preface.to the 1ſt 
upon it. I. This Life of Calvin was not found amongft 501, of the HiY- 
the papers of Maſſo by Baleſdans : we have heard Pa- ** 
tin, who aſſerts that it was himſelf who furniſhed the 
Bookſeller with this Lite, and perſuaded him to add 
to ĩt Oy ee Maſſo's Elogies. I his is not all: Maſſo 
and his brother had made a preſent of this Life to Guy 
Patin, and did not doubt but his brother had compoſed 
it ; he even added ſome things to it, which he had 
learnt by tradition, whilſt he was a Canon at Angou- 
leme. II. The manner in which this Life is written 
does not differ from Maſſo's other works, but only as 
an Hiſtorical Life muſt differ from a mere Elogium. If 
Mr. de Varillas had compared this Life of Calvin with 
the Lives of Charles IX, Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
cace, written by Maſſo, I am certain he would have 
found a great conformity between theſe Lives, and that 
of Calvin. You meet in all theſe Lives with the ſame 
order and diſpoſition of the ſubjects, the ſame diviſion 
of the chapters, the ſame ſtyle, the ſame genius, the 
ſame manners. 'This together with the clear and po- 
ſitive teſtimony of Guy Patin would be ſufficient to per- 
ſuade me, either that Meſſieurs Dupuy were miſtaken, 
or that Mr. de Varillas did not well remember what 
he heard them ſay. But I have another very ſtrong 
argument. The Author of this Life of John Calvin e 
had ſtudied the Law under Baudouin (103). This can (103) Sic enim 
perfectly well be applied to Maſſo (104), but not, as I Baſduinus Præ- 
think, to the illuſtrious Mr. Gillot. We read in that Pare Choi * 
Life, that Baudouin ſilenced Calvin, and that it was 418. 3 
a very mortify ing ſilence for the latter (105) ; what (104) See the 
Papyrius Maſſo obſerves in Baudouin's Elogium Elogium of Bau- 
(106) agrees perfectly well with this. III. Baleſdans — 1 
and Sponde are not therefore to blame, for having 5. 42 
thought that this Life was compoſed by Maſſo. IV. (os) Iph filen- 
It does not deſerve the praiſes, which Varillas beſtows tium Balduinus 
upon it with ſo much profuſion. I appeal for this to / 2522 
the judgment of all thoſe, who have any {kill in this .. 
kind of writing. V. It is by no means 4 Confutation vin, pag. 441. 
of what Baudouin the Civilian, and Weſtfalius the Di- (106) Ferunt 
vine, hawe reproached Calvin with. That Civilian is Calvinum nullius 
often quoted in it, without being contradicted ; for on — fylum, 
the contrary, the deſcription he makes of his peeviſh, , — — 
paſſionate and proud temper is ſupported by the autho- 20 Atrebatis, 
rity of Baudouin (107). So that I cannot imagine after pag. 262. 
what manner Mr. de Varillas uſed to read a book; he (107) See the 
was the only man in the world, who after having read 165. 423, 43% 
this Life of Calvin, could ſay, that the Author's chief 53 
deſign was to confute that Civilian, | 

It Mr. de Vigneul-Marville will be at the pains of 
conſidering this carefully, and eſpecially of comparing 
according to the rules of Critics, the other pieces of 
Papyrius Maſſo with this Life of Calvin, I am per- 
ſuaded, that he will no longer believe, that wwe have an 
Elagium of Calvin, written in Latin by Mr. Gillot, and 
which has been awithout reaſon printed at the end of Pa- 
pyrius Maſſo”s Illuſtrious Men (108). (108) Melanger, 

I have been miſtaken in my conjecture; Mr. de 12 & de 
Vigneul-Marville has ſeen this, and yet he perſiſts in — get 22 
his former opinion. He ſays, that what 1 alledge, D. Vigneul. May 
wiz. that this Elogium vas found amongfi the papers Fl ville, pag. 201. 
Papyrius Maſſo after his death, as his brother told 1 
late Mr. Patin, - does not prove any thing: For every 
day the writings of one Author paſs from one ſtudy into 
another, and yet one cannot infer any thing from it. 
As for the ſtyle, that of Calvin Life is not at all like 
that of Papyrius Maſſo, who did not write with ſo 
much politeneſs, nor with ſuch a delicacy, nor did he paſs 
his judgment upon the ſubjec he treated as Mr. Gillot 
does. Beſides there is ſomething at the end of the work, 
which does not ſuit the character of Papyrius Maſſo, tho 
it agrees perfectly well with the genius of Mr. Gillot, 
who did not take the affairs of thoſe times ſo much to 
heart (109). I have examined all this with all the at- (109) Ibid. tom, 
tention I am capable of, and yet I am ſtill of the ſame 2: Pes, 36: edit. 
opinion, as I was before ; and that the reader may fee * —_— 
it is not without reaſon, I obſerve, I, 'That a man, 
who had read Mr. de Vigneul-Marville's words, and 
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to the Tranſcribers of Bolſec ; for one cannot read it, without laughing, at thoſe who have 
been ſo imprudent as to accule this Miniſter of having been a lover 0 wine, good cheer, 
money, &c. An artful ſlanderer would have owned that Calvin was ſober by his conſti- 
tution, and that he did not care to hoard up * They who deſire to ſee a full 


and curious vindication of this great man, ma 


* ed upon this ſubject at Geneva in 1667. 
I ſhall ſay ſomething concerning a fact, 


what Monſieur Drelincourt publiſh- 


which I overlooked in Moreri, when «3 


publiſhed the firſt edition of this work ; it related to the judgment which Eraſmus is ſaid 
to have made of Calvin, after he had conferred with him upon the controverſies of thoſe 
times. The Hiſtorian who relates this particular, commits ſo many blunders, that th 
can ſerve only to render his account doubtful, [AA]. The many reproaches with whi 


not my Dictionary, will not certainly think, that the 
only argument, or at leaſt the chief argument I in- 
ſiſted upon was, that this Life of Calvin had been 
found amongſt Papyrius Maſſo's papers ; whereas the 
truth of the matter is, that I did not make uſe of this 
argument. I know very well, that I have exploded 
as a falſhood, what Mr. de Varillas relates, namely, that 
Baleſdans had found this Elogium amongft Papyrius Maſ- 
ſo's papers; and I own that in order to prove the falſhood 
of this, I have maintained that the manuſcript had 
been communicated to the Bookſeller by Guy Patin, 
who had it from Papyrius Maſſo's brother; but none 
of my arguments are grounded upon the work's hav- 
ing been amongſt the papers of the writer, whom 
T think the author of it. To give a true account of 
my argument, it ſhould have been ſaid, that Papyrius 
Maſſo's brother gave the manuſcript to Guy Patin, as 
a work of his brother. Mr. de Vigneul-Marville's 
reflection does not in the leaſt affect this proof; for 
one can eaſily think, that men of letters know very 
well how to diſtinguiſh, amongſt the papers of a bro- 
ther (110), the pieces he compoſed himſelf, from thoſe 
which are written in another hand. I omit faying, 
that Papyrius Maſſo had probably told his brother, 
what mariuſcripts of his own compoſing would be 
found * is papers. As ſor the ſtyle, I appeal 
again to thoſe who will be at the pains of comparing 
this Liſe of Calvin with any other Life written by Pa- 
pyrius Maſſo ; and this is my ſecond obſervation. The 
third and laſt is, that Mr. Gillot's character, wwho did 
not take the affairs of thoſe times much at heart, is ſo 
far from being an 1 r againſt me, that on the 
contrary it is a proof of my opinion. For here fol- 
lows, what we find at the end of the work. Hæc de 
vita Calvini ſcribimus, neque amici neque inimici, quem 
i labem & perniciem Galle dixera, nihil mentiar. At- 

ue utinam aut nunguam natus eſſet, aut in pueritia mor- 
tuns Tantum enim malorum intulit in patriam, ut cu- 


(110) Papyrius 
Maſſo's brother 


was a Canon. 


(111) Papyrius nabula ejus meritd deteſtari atque odifſe debeas (111). 


Mallo. El. pag. j. e. This is what I had to ſay of Calvin's Life, bei 
735. % neither a friend nor an enemy to him, tho? if 
„ ſhould call him the Plague and Bane of France, I 
« ſhould but ſpeak the truth. And would to God he 
had never been born, or had died in his cradle! For 
he has been the occaſion of ſuch great misfortunes to 
«© his Country, that you muſt hate and abhor his birth.” 
'This is the ſtyle of a rank Papiſt, and not of a Ro- 
man Catholick like Gillot, who hated the Leaguers, 
and all the Monks, and had a great friendſhip for Sca- 
liger, and for a great many other Proteſtants, 
I] He did not care to hoard up riches.) That a 
man, who had acquired fo great a reputation, and 
. ſuch an authority, ſhould yet — had but an hundred 
crowns ſalary, and ſhould have refuſed to accept more, 
and that having lived,till the age of about 155 five 
with the 8 frugMty and temperance, he ſheuld 
have left to his heirs only three hundred crowns, even 
including the price of his Library, which was ſold very 
dear ; all this, I fay, is ſomething ſo heroical, that 
none but baſe and inſenſible minds can forbear admir- 
3 Accumalandis ſeilicet opibus luduit, cujus bona 
« vince ſome, omnia, care etiam divendita ipfius Bibliotheca, wix tre- 
<« that I am not centos aureos ægud rant, ut non minus ſeit? quam were 
* rich, yet my calumniam iſtam longe impudentiſi mam refellens, bac 
3 N ne Ter ba uſurpavit (in Prefat. in Comment. in Pfſalm.) 
3 * Me non efſe pecunioſum, fi quibuſdam vi uus nom perſua- 
Teftari certe poteſi Sena- 
tus, cum perexigua ent ejus ſtipendia, tantum abfuiſſe, 
ut in its non Py aig ut ampliora etiam oblata per- 
tinaciter recuſarit (112). This is one of the moſt ad- 
mirable victories, which virtue and an exalted ſoul can 


(a) That is, 
„ If whilt 1 
« am ftill alive 


of this patlage is deo, mars tamen eſtendit (a]. 
given before. 
(112) Beza, in 
vita Calvini, 


page 387, ſub fin. 


Calvin 


gain over nature, even in thoſe, who the func- 
tions of Miniſters of the Goſpel. Calvin has found 
imitators with regard to his activity, his zeal, and his 
love for his party; they employ their tongues, pens, | 
ſteps, ſollicitations, for the eſtabliſhing of God's King- 
dom, but they don't forget themſelves, and they are, 
generanly ſpeaking, a proof, that the Church is a ten- 
r mother, in whoſe ſervice there nothing is loſt ; 
they verify St. Paul's aſſertion, that Godlineſs has pro- 
miſe of the Life that is now, and of that which is to 
come. In a word, God pours his bleſſings ſo abun- 
dantly upon the diligence, with which they take care 
of their domeſtic affairs, that we ſee them enjoy con- 
ſiderable penſions, and leave a large eſtate to their heirs. 
They diſtribute alms, and are very charitable; but 
that is not very difficult for them, ſince the ſums which 
other people deſign for charitable uſes are depoſited in- 
to their hands, without their being accountable for 
them. In a word a Teſtament like that of Calvin, a 
difintereſtedneſs like his, is a very uncommon thing, 
and proper to make them, who caſt an eye upon 
Philoſophers of ancient Greece, cry out; Nen invent 
tantam fidem in Iſracl. I have not found ſo great a 
„ faith, no not in Iſrael.” When Calvin took his 
leave of thoſe of Straſburgh in order to go to Geneva, 
they would continue him his freedom as a Citizen, 
and the income of a Prebend, which had been aſſigned 
to him. Heaccepted the firſt of theſe offers as an ho- 
nour, but refuſed the income. Ii tandem Argentinen-- 
ſes conceſſerant, ea tamen conditione, ut jus civitatis ho- 
norarium, quod in Calvinum contulerant, ſalvum ęſſet, 
& prebende, m wvocant, annuos reditus retineret : 
quorum illud probavit Catvinus, iſtud vero ut acciperet 
nunguam ab eo extorqueri potuit, ut qui nihil minus quam 
opes curaret (113). He had brought one of his bro- (113) Ibid. pag. 
thers with him to Geneva, but he had no thoughts of 379» ad ann. 
raiſing him to any honourable as others would 
have done, had they had the ſame intereſt as he had. 
He took indeed care of the honour of his brother's fa- 
mily, for he laboured to diſingage him from a wife 
who was guilty of adultery (114), and obtained him (114) Idem, ib id. 
the permiſſion of marrying another wife : bat his 
enemies relate, that he made him learn the trade of a — _ | 
Pookbinder, which he followed all his life-time (115). (115) Varillas, 
Take notice of the marginal-quotation (116). Hiſt. de  Herefie, 
AA] I hall ſay ſomething concerning . . the judgment, lip. 10. pag. 337» 
which Eraſmus is ſaid * Ai made of Calvin. . (3303 . 7. 
The Hiſtorian, who relates it .. . commits ſo many blun- great . rose 
ders, that they can ſerve only to render his account doubt- errors 7 
Ful.] Calvin ſtopt ſometime at Baſil, and Bucer Calvin, which 
having preſented him to Eraſmus, this great man, ay Drelincouct 
* who could diſtinguiſh the characters of thoſe he con- 
<« yerſed with, having talked of Religion with Calvin, 
« ſaid with a loud voice; The Church has brought u 
« in the perſon of this young man a plague, whi 
e wall prove fatal to her.“ Theſe are Moreri's words; 
I do not believe he conſulted the firſt Author of this 
report, I mean Florimond de Remond; in all likeli- 
hood he did not go higher up than the Annals of Mr. : 
De Sponde (117). However that be, let us quote the (175) Spondan- 
original and primitive Author of this particular (118). ad ann. 1534, 
The Regiſter of the Parliament, of Paris, being very num. 11. page 
much concerned for his brother's. fault, follows him far 7178 ) Florim. de 
into the country, and brings him back into France, leav- Remond, Hiſt. 
ing Calvin in Germany, wha entered into the ſervice de la Naiſſance ds 
of Roufſel, whom I have mentioned before. There he 'Herefie, liv. 7. 
ſaw thoſe, who worked upon the people's conſeience,. and — Page 
among / them Bucer, who' preſented him to: Eraſmus, 9 * 
<who was obſerving how things would go at laſt, with- 
out ſuffering himſelf to be Ta away by the multitude. 
As Bucer bad given him a vem great character Cal. 
3 Din, 
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Calvin has been loaded on account of his changing his name, will give us an opportu- 
nity of making a remark, in Which we ſhall clear up ſeveral circumſtances of his life, 
- and which will be a ſupplement to ſome of the foregoing obſervations, and eſpecially to 


win's parts, Eraſmus conferred for ſome time with him 

pon 'the "moſt difficult points of Religion, and being aſto- 

niſbed at what be had obſerved in that foul, be ſaid 

to Bucer, pointing to Calvin, Video magnam peſtem 

oriri in Eccleſia adverſus Eccleſiam, 7 ſee @ great plague 

rife in the Church againſt the Church. Take particu- 

lar notice of Florimond de Remond's marginal note, 

for he ſays, Beza in his Preface upon Joſhua places this 

voyage in the year 1534. Obſerve this well, I fay, 

as a proof that he admits this Chronological circym- 

ſtance. We ſhall ſoon ſee that it is to his colt ; for 

thirty pages after this, he relates, that Calvin fearing 

to be * rized at Poitiers, went to Nerac to ſee Rouſſel 

and evre ; and that he obſerves again, that Calvin 

had been Rouſſel's ſervant in the journey to Germany 

(119) Ibid. chap. (119). Calvin, continues he (120), having taken his 

17. pag. 921. Jeave of them, returned to Paris, whence for fear of 

COT Ibid. pag. the fire, he retired with a torch in his hand, and an 

TK exaſperated ſoul, being refolved to ſet his own coun- 

try on a blaze, which he never ſaw afterwards ; un- 

teful country, to refuſe him a reſting place, as he 

Rid. He went to Straſburgh, where for two years 

he was Bucer's ſcholar, who received him as a man, 

whoni he immediately judged proper to raiſe a commo- 

tion in the Church. . . . Calvin communicated his In- 

ſtitution to him; it was there and at Baſil, that he 

put the laſt hand to it; he dedicated it to Francis I. 

. . / The firſt print he prefixed to his Inſtitution was 

an Emblem, the body of zvhich was a Flaming Sword, 

and the motto, theſe words, non veni mittere pacem 

ſed gladium. .. . . . Whilſt he was at Straſburgh he 

aſſiſted confuted the French, who fled from the 

fires kindled — country; and from that time he 

zegan to gain ſome reputation and authority. 

— boom told, * Ducheſs of Ferrara began 

to know the truth, he went to ſee her, and after he 

Had rambled enough, he went to Geneva, where he 

had already made himſelf known, when he paſſed 

there with Du Tillet ; and at the Inſtigation of Farel 

(121) Ibid, pag. (121), he took upon him the function of teaching Di- 

924. inity, and of making fore exhortations to the Refugees. 

Let us obſerve, that Florimond de Remond fays in the 

margin, that the firſt Edition of Calvin's Inſtitution, 

| was made in 1534. We have here the origin of Mr. 

*. De Varillas's ſhameful anachroniſms, which we have 
(122) In the) already obſerved (122). 

remark [G]. They are ſtill more glaring in Florimond de Re- 


mond's account; of which I hope to convince the moſt 


unreaſonable perſons : and firſt I obſerve, that Rouſſel's 
journey into Germany was a conſequence or an effect 
of the firſt diſperſion of thoſe, Who preached up a 
Reformation. It is an event, which happened in 
(123) Florem. de 1523 (123); Farel, one of them, went into Switzer- 
__ land; Faber Stapulenſis into Guienne . . and as for 
20 chap. 36 woky Rouſjel he ewwent into Germany, out of a defire to ſee 
$46. Luther, that great man, of whom all the world talked 
(124) Ibid. pag. % much ( 124). I borrow all this from Florimond de 
$47-., Remond, who adds, that Rouſſel returning from his tra- 
5 15) Ibid. pag. ve (125) was very kindly received in Bearn by the 


m_— Queen of Navarre, followed her to Paris, preached 
{126) Ibid. pag, there (126), was put in priſon, and after his releaſe 
850. went to Nerac, and paſſed the reſt of his life in France. 


Calvin ſaw him at Nerac, as this Author told us above 

(127) See quo- (127). It follows from all this, that if Calvin had 
tation (19% been Rouſſel's ſervant in the journey to Germany, it 
muſt have been in the year 1523. But it is certain 

that he was then upon his ſtudies at Paris, and that 

he continued there for ſome years, having a Chapel at 

(128) See Mr. Noyon (128). It muſt be well remembered, that the 
. Author admits Beza's Chronology, namely, that Cal- 
did de, Tl and du Tillet went out of France in 1534. Since 
then he aſſerts, that du Tillet, being prevailed upon 
by his brother, who had followed him very far into 
the country, leſt his Calvin in Germany who put him- 
{129) Flor. de elf in Roufſels ſervice (129), he tnuſt pretend that Cal- 
__ lib. 7380. »in was Rouſſel's ſervant in Germany, in the year 
be 40. Fes. 89, 15.30 3 an egregious blunder, fince he himſelf places 
this journey of Rouſſel under the year 1523. Ob- 

ſerve alſo, I. that he relates, that Calvin's Inſtitution 

(130) Ibid. pag. was printed for the firſt time in 1534 (130), and that 
922. the Author had drawn the plan of it at Angouleme 
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ings the moſt palpable abſurdities and im poſſibilities, 
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(131); and has communicated it to Le Ferre at Nerac. (131) Ibid. pag; 

II. That after this communication he makes him go to 921. 

Paris, and then to Straſburg, to be there a diſciple of 

Bucer. | How 1s it poſſible, at this rate, that in 1534 

Calvin ſhould have accompanied Rouſſel as his ſervant 

in a journey to Germany? But more, how could it be 

poſſible that Calvin being gone into Germany that year, 

and having continued at Straſburg two full years hear- 

ing Bucer's lectures, he fhould have finiſhed at Ba- 

fil his, Chriſtian Inſtitution, printed in 1534 ? How 

is it poſſible again, that after he had been for two 

years Bucer's diſciple at Straſburgh, he ſhould have 

took a oper; into Italy, he ſhould ramble e- 

nough, and taking Geneva in his way, he ſhould 

have ſtopt in that city, in the year 1536 (132) ? (152) Flor. de 

This is not all; for this ſame Hiſtorian, ſtill admit- Remond, liv. 7. 

ting Beza's Chronology, aſſerts, that Calvin, bein Chap. 10. page 

twenty three years old, dogmatized at Paris, but 412 923˙ 

not continue long in that city, becauſe it was too hot 

there for thoſe who held-erroneous opinions; . . be vent 

therefore ata by 2 and retired to Angoultme, 

aubere he thought he ſhould be more ſafe, and was there 

maintained during three = at the expence of Lewis du 

Tillet (133) - . - , who having his head full of the opi- (133) Ibid. page 

nions, with which Calvin had inſpired him (134), went 883. 

into Germany with him, and {ef him by the way. (134) Ibid. pags 

The other continued his journey, went to meet Bucer, 

had a conference with Eraſmus, and being returned in- 

to France, he choſe Poitiers for the place of his reſidence 

(135), made ſeveral wane; e. there, held there his firſt (13 5) Ibid, pag. 

Council (136), celebrated there the Lord's Supper for _ 

the firſt time after his own way, and there alſo he took 4 35) _ 

meaſures for ſpreading his opinions over the Whole 

Kingdom. But fearing left he fbould be ſeiz'd» at Poi- 

tiers, where his deſigns had been diſcovered, . . . he left 

the place privately, and went to Nerac to ſee Roufſel and 

le Ferre (137). . - and having took his leave of them, (135) Ibid. pag. 

he returned to Paris, whence for fear of the fire. . . . 920. 

he retired to Straſburgb, . and it was there and at 

Baſil, that he put the laſt hand to his Inſtitution print- 

ed in 1534 (138). This account is ſo full of blun- (138) Ibid. page 

ders, that it is not ſurprizing, that an infinite number 922+ 

of Roman Catholick Authors have tranſcribed it ; yet it 

is very ſtrange, that none of the Proteſtant Authors, 

as far as I know, ſhould have undertaken to confate it. 

It was a very eaſy taſk ; obſerve only this chronologi- 

cal Toach-ſtone : Calvin was born July the oth, 

1509 (139), and made his eſcape from Paris to An- (r39) Ibid. chaps 

gouleme at the age of twenty three (140). Florimond 8. pag. 880. 

de Remond admits theſe two facts: He muſt therefore (140) 1bid. chaps 
lace Calvin's eſcape from Paris under the year 1532. Ps. 883. 
ow he ſuppoſes, that the firſt edition of Calvin's In- 

ſtitution was publiſhed in the year 1534: he finds 

then between theſe two years (1532 and 1534), a ftay 

of three years at Angouleme, a journey into Ger- 

many, a return into France, a ſtay at Poitiers, long 

enough to lay the foundations of a clandeſtine Church, 

to celebrate the Lord's Supper, to hold a Synod, &c. 

a voyage to Nerac, another to Paris, and a ſtay of 

two full years at Straſburgh. Can there be any thing 

more manſtrous ? Let us not forget to obſerve, that he 

ſuppoſes, that Charles le Sage, a teaching Doctor at 

Poitiers, and a native of Noyon, was one of Calvin's 

diſciples, whom he converted after his journey into 

Germany, which happened or four years after 

his eſcape from Paris, in the year 1532. Since then 

he pretends that this 4e Sage was a man for whom the 

Queen Regent, the King's Mother, had a very great da- 

lug, and by whom ſhe was like to be ſeduced (141), he (141) Ibid. char 

would have us believe, that this Doctor, who was 11. pag. 891. 

himſelf perverted in the year 1536, endeavoured af. 

terwards to ſeduce the Queen Regent, who yet died in 

1531. 

This is the Writer, who aſſerts, that Eraſmus paſ- 

ſed that judgment upon Calvin, which we have men- 

tioned in the text of this remark. Let my readers 

judge, whether the authority of ſuch a man be of an 

weight, of a man, I ſay, who contradiQs himſelf ſo 

egregiouſly, who forgets in one place, what he has 

ſaid in another, who does not obſerve in his own writ- - 


which 
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the paſſage where 1 mention his famous work of the Chriſtian Inſtitutian BBI. Meg 
have collected, with ſo much eagerneſs, all the ſlanders publiſhed againſt this Reformer, 


which ſtare in reader's face. Such'an Hiftorian 

. muſt be dealt with like inſolvent Merchants, who have 
Iloſt all their credit; no money is lent to them but upon 
424 N ledges, or unat ſtionable ſecurities. We ſhould 
refore be very weak; if we were to believe Florimond 

de Remond, as long as he does not quote his vouchers, 
nor alledge his proofs of any kind whatſoever, It 


would be very impradent to truſt him, and we ſhould. 
well deſerve to be impoſed upon, if we were to'makefo. 


ill an uſe of our well-meaning honeſty. I thought there- 

fore that a criticiſm on this Author's lies was a proper 

preliminary, and that after this my readers would be 

much better qualified to form a true judgment of the 

fact in queſtion. And we may be ded, that this 

man is the only witneſs that can be prodiiced-in this 

affair; for the Author, who took ſo much pains to 

prove that Eraſmus was a very good Roman Catholic, 

and who could have reaped a great benefit to his cauſe 

from this fact, yet was not able to ny other au- 

(142) See the thority for it, than that of Florimond de Remond (1 42). 

book printed at Aſter all this judgment of Eraſmus cannot but be very 

Cologne, with much to the . of Calvin in the opinion of the 

_— = Proteſtants, ſince it would be an argument, that he dif- 
d Rotterdam Covered very eminent qualities in the young man. 

conformes d ceux I would not have given my ſelf ſo much trouble to 

de  Egliſe ca- lay before the reader Florimond de Remond's blunders, 

ebolique, in 1638, had 1 not obſerved; that they are tranferibed from one 

Ps 393, 309. Hook into anothet, arid that the moſt celebrated Au- 

thors render theth in a manner immortal by admitting 

them. I have found them in Father Alexander's Ec- 

clefiaſtical Hiſtory, in the laſt volume of the folio edi- 

tion, which is an edition corrected and enlarged. Iam 

uaded, that 'this famous Writer would not have 

| tranſcribed Mr. Spotifle, the tranſcriber of Florimond 

de Remond, had he Known that this Taft Writer had 

_  Undergone a critick, like that, which has been read 

above If the Proteftants complain, that Father A- 

| Texander revived that confuſed heap of blunders, and 

put them in a condition of being better received in the 

world, than they were under t n of their 

| firſt Father, he may complain in his turn, that the 

Proteſtants had neglected to expoſe theſe i inen- 

; cies. It is ſometimes very difficult to deprive errors 

of immortality, even by P_—_ them in the moſt 

" folid manner; how much more, if they are paſſed over 

unobſerved ? | Wa area 

IB] The reproaches, with which Calvin has been 

' Toaded on account of his changing bis name, will furniſh 

ut with an opportunity of making a remark . . which will 

 be'a ſupplement to the paſſage, where I mention his Chri- 

ian Iuſtitution.] Some people have thought it very ill, 

that inſtead of calling him Cauvin, which was the 

name of his family, he took that of Calvin. Mon- 

fieur Drelincourt has very well juſtified him in this re- 

8 ſpect, not only by quoting ſeveral inſtances of the ſame 

(143) Drelin. nature (143), but alſo by a very ſtrong reaſon. After 

Defenſe d: Cal- all (ſays * (144), the changing of one letter in the name 

23 of Calvin is not confiderable, and may even be ſaid to 

« be none at all. For being to tranſlate into Latin the name 

f Cauvin, in order to give it an air and a termination 


(144) Ibid. pag. 


204, 205. | 
8 fanitable to the genius of that language, he could not be 
tranſlated otherwiſe than by Calvinus. For as inflead 
+ Bald. Cauve, in the diale# of Picardy, and Chauve Þ in 


0 

; Meer all good writtrs ſay Calvus in Latin ; fo inflead 
of Cauvin in the diale# of Picardy, and Chauvin in 
French, we cannot ſay otherwiſe in Latin but Calvinus. 
Now the firſt works of this man of God having been 
written in Latin, and he being known every where by 
the name Calvinus, if when he wrote in French he 
had taken another name thai that of Calvin, it had been 
thought that a work publiſhed under ſuch another name 
had been written by another Author, ' which would 
have been a great prejudice both to the Public, and 10 
the Printers. Here follows an account of much more 
conſiderable changes of names. The molt notorious 
«© impoſtor amongſt all the herefiarchs with regard to 


4% diſguiſing one's ſelf, was John Calvin, who in the 
„% beginning of his revolt being animated with a reſt- 
4 leſs ſpirit, and fearing his own ſhadow, © chai 

e his name oſtener than his 15 

4% year 1539, having half 


Vor. IV. 


nged 
ings. For, 1. Inthe 
lick'd that little bear of 


that 


1 7 & * 4 | „ oe « . C1 S. : 
his, I-rhedn his firſt Inſtitutions, he pfeſented them 
« to King Francis I under the name of JOANNES 
„ ALCVINUS, which was the anagram vf his name, 
and they were printed with that name 47 Straſßurgb, 
per Vindilinum Ribelium menſe Auguſto; Ann 15 39. 
« 2. In the year 1543 be called himſelf Joannzs 
** Cattyotnius, a name partly Greek, and partly 
Latin, as it were Joannes de Calido Vino; and thus 
„be ſigned his name at 1ther end of the works of 
Pzeianus, in the Epiſtle he wrote to his friend Boy - 
« gard; Bqagardbo Joawnes CALIDOo ENS. This 
«« name is pn to anſwer exactly to that of his fa · 
« mily, for Calidenius may be tranſlated into French 
. 4 Chauvin , this is really believed to have been »* c2,..7 ju 
<< the name of his father. 3. In the year 1548, he French fignißes 
took the name of Joannes Carvinys,: as if it ©/4ar, warm, 
« were Chervin +4; and thus he tiled himfelf at-the 35," fignifies 
end of Orus Apollo's | /Enigma's, or Riddles, print- wa . 
« ed at Paris for Chriſtian Wechel in 1548, per Fe TI bene vi 
% annem Mercerum, who was the firſt Tranſlator of vum, dear wine. 
„ them; for at the end of this Tranſlation there is an 
* Epigram intitled, ſoaunts Carvin abi ; 
* cerum Epigramma. ' 4. Since the year 15 50 he 
„ would be called by his friends CuaRLES De Har: | 
*© PEVILLE' , which was a fatal omen, ſays Mat- ** As much as 
% thew La in his „ that Calvin and his fol- to ſay Snaprown, 
„ lowers would one day inap and take towns by trea- 
« ſon and ſurprize, and hide themſelves within our 
« walls, as an experience of fifty years has ſhewed - 
« us, at the expence of ſo much noble blood, which 
has been ſpilt to force theſe traitors to ſurrender the 
** towns, which they have held till this time. ;. Laſt» 
* ly, that he might not be wavering in à conti- 
60 _ fantaſticalneſs, he took the name of -Jonn 
*© CaLvIng and that name he keeps ſtill (145);” 61 | 
Theſe words of Garaſſe are very proper to n e 
the critics, who have not the ity of conſulting bot · 1023, 1024+ 
large Libraries; and this being my caſe, I own, that 
I don't find myſelf capable of confuting this ge 
as it ought to be done. I don't doubt but it is full of 
errors, but wanting the neceſſary books, which might 
furniſh me with literal and demonſtrative arguments a- 
part that Author, I can object to him nothing but pro- 
ble conjeftures. The firſt article will be examined 
below; I can fay nothing againſt the ſecond ; but I 
dare venture to affirm that he is miſtaken in the third ; 
for what likelihood is there, that in the year 1548 
Calvin would have ſpent his time in writing an Epi- 
—— a Book like that of Orus Apollo ? It is in- 
nitely more probable that Faannes Cervinus is the 
true name of him who wrote that Epigram. Flori- 
mond de Remond aſſerts, that one of the Apoſtles of 
Calviniſm was one Fohbn Carvin, who came from the 
Province of Artois, was a School-maſter at Fille-neuve 
in the County of Agenois 44, and ated the part of a ++ A County of 
Miniſter under the gown of a Schook-maſter (146) ; he is the Province of 
— the ſame Joannes Carvinus, a Phyſician of —.— — 
ontauban, who publiſhed ſeven Dialogues de San- 146) Flor. de 
guine (concerning the Blood) at Lyons, printed for Se- Remond, Hift. ds 
baſtian Gryphius, in 1562 (147). We may ſafely ”Herefe, chap. 
contradict Garaſſe upon his fourth article; for how ri- 11. Pag. 394- 
diculous would it not be to ſuppoſe, that after the year (147) Merklin. 
15 50 Calvin would have made himſelf known by the viato, pag- 549% | 
name of Charles de Happeville ? What occaſion had 
he to diſguiſe himſelf at that time? He lived with the 
utmoſt ſecurity at Geneva, 'he was known every where 
under his true name, he prefixed it to his books, and 
had made it venerable the whole Proteſtant 
Party. Garaſſe miſtakes the 2 pony ws. 
ignorance ; he ſhould have choſen another period 
time, as Papyrius Maſſo has done, who aſſerts, that 
Calvin took the name of Hepeville, when he went 
into Italy to pay a viſit to the Ducheſs of Ferrara 
(148).* fifth of Garaſſe's articles is the moſt ab | 
furd of all. A man muſt be prodigiouſly ſtupid, who (148) Dimi/zqze 
dares to publiſh, that the laſt name, which this Mini- Calbini verbo, 
2 ney was that of John _ after _ had bore # 5 
t les Happeville ſince the year 1546. Monſ Ele. 
de Sponde n with having taken the nàme of — ka rt 
Carolus Hepewill on his journey to Italy (149) ; (149) Spondan. 
obſerve that be alſo charges him with having called ad 4s. 1535, 
e N himſelf num. 7. pa · 430 


* * % 


54 CAD 
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(150) Idem, ad himſelf Deparcan in 1534 at Angouleme (150). Pa- 
am. 1534, num. pyrius Maſſo's brother fays the fame thing (1:52), / 1 
Se u We have ſeen already (152) that Moren pretends, 
ee . rx that Calvin prefixed the name of Alcuin ts bis Beoks of 
Calvini, pag, the Tiſtitittions, printed at Baſil in 1534 (1 $9) I can+ 
436. Eig. Pay. not tell whether he be miſtaken or not. I could find 
Maſſo, tom. a. no where u of the ſirſt edition of this work. of 
dart [U]namb, vin, bat. what 5 me from determining any 
$ thing is, that accordimg to Mr. de Sponde, it was only 
(153) He ſhould In — edition, printed in 39 that the 

ve ſaid 1535. Amügtam of Alcuinus was made uſe of. ory 

| forma mutdto, e 


ferm c ne, in Lalinam _ 
widuial — tranſpofitis fitetis, Aleuinum {eſe nomi- 


a,, ati in inftitutidnis fire editions Argentorati 
92 rumen means Moy low Alcurm, gui Carol: 
ren Magni Preceytor fuit, ei Parifienſem Hcademiam inſti- 
r ic mit. Qui potins alia ine Lucianum /e dicere 
r | a—_— (154). "Theſe Latin words are only a looſe 
ad am. 1544s tion of the Following paſſage of Florimond, de 
nam. 9- PS  Refnond.- © His name was John Chauvin; . but 
eas Luther altered his name, he alſo thought it pro- 
per to talce the name af Calvin. And as tho that 
name had not yet been honourable enough for him, 

«© and rather, as it was unfortunate, fince the anagram 

% of | Calvin is Lucian, he took the name of Alcuin, 

e- 11+: 5, ** Gntheclenrned r of Charlemagne; and his firſt 
e Anſtiention, printed at Straſburgh in 1539. had chat 
(186) Flor. e © "name prefixed to it (155).“ Garaſſe, as we have 
Remond, Hi. feen above, has ſpoke more accurately of this fact, for 


dc L Hege, liv. he mentions even the hame of the Printer. I date not 


at they have even upbraided lim wich the wretched life! of his brother's wiſe (EC 
» 2097 enn 3 TREES Gil E . 4 r 01 {vs nei - 
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1 
1 Saf"; 
4 4.4 pe * > 


theranus ſeribens poſtea adverſus eum, meram Oecolam- 
paulii dotirinam, ſed immutatam atque-amplifi; 


catam in ea contineri ait (163).; This Annalift has (163) Spondan. 
y tranſlated the following paffage of another Writer; 4 ann. 1534, 
was" at Angonltme, tba, Caluin, in order to i 3 


upon the; Chriſtian World, pr drew ap his Inſtitution, 
which may be called the Alcoran, or 2 5 the Talm 
of Hereſy, being à collect ion almaſt all the errors 4 
former times, and thoſe which, 1 think, will be for th 
which he gathered partly from Melan&hon's com- 
aces, from Heperins, and from Sarcier (Sarcerius). 
22 4 Lutheran ſays, . * is only the Fw 
A Qccolampadins a little diſguiſed and enlarged (164). (154) Flor. de 
t is certain, that the ſecond edition of this work of Nemond, HY 


de Þ Here 
334, Ne, Page 


Calvin was finiſhed, when Heperius lived fill in ob- 
ſcurity, ap oe he made himſelf, known by thegk 
r I do not ſay quite the ſame with 


books before the yeat 1539: but all thoſe, who are 
n 


tion with Saxcier's work, will ſoon fad, that the for- 
not the leaſt — tranſere the. latter, 
at he would have ſeem to become a plagiary | 
| There is ſuch a maſterly hand in bis 


who cannot read it in the learned lan oer 
to ſind the old French Tranſlation — 4h 1 


72, Chap. 8. page this 4 for I could not a copy of the edi- their- favour that a R Miniſter has undertaken a 
880. — — — h in 1539, ax oe than of new Tra tion of ut. He has already turned the 
that of Baſil in 1535. I venture to ſay, that if this firſt and Books into modern French (165), and (165) The firſt 


work was ever publiſhed under the name of Alkcui, it 
is much more that it was the firſt edition 

Ae of it, rather than in that of Straſburgh in 15393 
De fincen 1539 Calvin, being a Miniſter and a Profeſſor 


LOL 1 dat Straſburgh, had not the ſame reaſons to diſguiſe 


himſelf,” which might have induced him to take the 
name of Alcuin in 153 5). Obſerve, that he is accuſed 
of having forged a book for Alcuin Charlemagne's 
Preceptor, that is, of having :compoſed it himſelf, and 
publiſhed it under the name of this Alcuin.- [The In: 
quifition of Rome, and that of Spain, condemned this 
book as being the work of Calvin, falſely aſcribed to 
Alcuin. It was à book upon the Trinity.  Alcuinus ſen 
porius Calvinus. Ejus Commentarii in Libros de Trini- 
(156) Index tate omnine probibentur (156). They. mention neither 
Libr. probibic. © the year in which it was publiſhed, ner the place where 
Sense Ma it was printed. Theophalus Raynaud ſpeaks (f 7 of 
driti, page m. 36. this in ſuch terms, that one may very wel be- 
See alſo pag. 3. of lieve this ſtep of the Inquiſition has no ſoundation at all. 
— rr The Inſtitution wow has not np 8 
ont dns as a p/eudonymous work, that is, a work publiſhed un- 
3 der 12 name, bur they have alſo found fault with 
der of Pope Alex- the e, which he is ſuppoſed to have prefixed to it, 
— vit. and wk moreover been ſaid, that the whole work 
157) Theophil. ; ; | iariſm. The | 
Raynand, 8 hs fora Fas fend wich — 
with theſe words, Non veni mittere pacem fed gladium 
(158). Several Authors have aſſerted, that this was 
163. the Motto; but Monſieur Drelincourt maintains, that 
r it is falſe, and that the prof” they bring for it, is ridi- 
_ A exlous.- It is, continues he (159), as tho' they would 
3 — 1 
the remark object to me the em figures, which ha ve 
AA] quotation been prefixed without my knowledge, to ſome of my 
(129): Dehn- Dooks, and perſuade me that it is my device" or em- 
— 1riompbe blem. We are not accountable for the Iiberties, which 
de Egliſe, Part the Printers take on ſuch occaſions, who think chat all 
2. pag 423. is permitted to them as well as to Poets and Painters. 
When I confider this Motto with more attention, 
I find that it is neither Calvin's, nor his Printer's, but 
that of Jeſus Chriſt 2 who ſays expreſly, that 
(160) That is to he did not come to peace on earth but the ſword, 
fay facherCaullin« War, and fire. So that all. the rokes and invectiyes 
bent Pente of che Jeſuit (160) are levelled at Jeſus Chriſt dur S- 
de '£giiſe, Part viour himſelf, and furniſh the Atheiſts with arms againſt 
2. pag- 428. his holy doctrine (1610. As for the plagiariſm, with 
(162) In my edi- which this great Author is charged, only the fol- 
tion of Spondans jowärg words of Mr. de Sponde. Seca | 
there is no com- 1 PO , ns Ango! 
ma between mam ibi triennium. . commoratus, peſtilentem ſuam In- 
Harperii and flitutionem fuabricare cœpit ex licis communibus Melanc- 
Sarcentt, which is Zhonzs,, Heperii Sarcerii (162) & id genus quiſquiliis 
= great error. magna parte conſarcinatum: quayiguam Waiſt 


Libris, num. 
267. pag ; m. 
6 


French tile of Calvin, which was very good in his 1696, 4to ; and 


5 a 
ication 
good taſte, who read with a great deal of pleaſure the t the Elector of 
tranſlation, he made himſelf oF his . 
tion. of which is, Ithink, char of Geneva in 1560 dhe da Cin h. 
folio, printed for Conrad Badius, or rather that, which following 9 
was publiſhed in the ſame city two years after (166), (166) The mar- 
Let us confirm by a paſſage; of Paſquier, one of the Pad quotations 
things we juſt now. mentioned. Calvin ava — 

who wrote, ery well, 


riched it 6770. INT B n 1 | (167) Paſqui 
[CC] 9 laue upbraided him with the <vic- Recherches 45 la 

hed life | of” is brother t wife.) Let us quote the France, liv. $. 

words. of the writer of his life. Exprobrant ei alli, ebap. 55. page m. 

quod illius frater Antonius Calvinus priorem uxorem ſuam 78. 

ob 1 cognita cauſa repudiarit. Quid ergo di- 

cerent illi, fi adulteram favifſet? Quod fi in cum re- 

dundat hoc impudics mulieris dedecus, quid fiet Jacobi, 

Davidis, ipfius denique Filii Dei familie; in qua i 

met Diabolum ex ſuis unum diſerte notavit (168). 1. e. (168) era, is. 

Others reproach him, that his brother Anthony v4 Catvinz, 

Calvin was divorced from his wife who had been con- Jub fin. fat · 387» 

* yicted of adultery. What would they then have 

* faid, if he had countenanced this adultereſs? But 

* if that. lewd woman's ſhame muſt reflect upon him, 

„what will become of the families of Jacob, David, 

and even of the Son of God himſelf, who expreſly 

„called one of his a devil.” You ſee in this paſſage 

that Calvin's ſiſter-in-law was divorced from her huſ- 

band for the crime of adultery. . But Florimond de 

Remond ſpeaks, only of a niece of Calvin, who was 

puniſhed for that crime (169). He alſo married his (169) Flor. de 

* brother Anthony Calvin to the daughter of one, Remond, Hip. 

« ho had been a bankrupt at Antwerp, whoſe name 4“ Here/ie, liv. 

« was Nicholas de Fer, and who had made his ef- 7; ©: 17. pas · 

* cape to Geneva, where the Holy Ghoſt opened _m_—_ 

** the gates to all. He turned Bookſeller, in or- 

5 der to fell the books written by his brother. But 

c this Anthony was unhappy in his marriage, for his 

6 daughter having been guilty of Adultery, ſhe was 

« whipped at Geneva by the common hang-man, 

« which made Calvin almoſt die for grief. Beza does 

« clearly hint this in his Preface upon Joſhua, 

« where he ſays that Calvin's houſe was free from for- 

6% nication... ig true, ſays he, that God exerciſed 

« him (he means, tried his patience) that away in the 

&« perſon of thoſe who were nearly related to him; but 

ſomething 


tb kk 


© AT i 86 


They have triumphed in the return of one of his nephews to the Cuholie Church C DD). 


The report which was ſpread at Augſburgh, when the Diet of the Empire 
the year 1559, that Calvin was turned again a Roman Catholick (7), that report, 
was credited, more than it ſhould” have been, even by ſome Proteſtant Princes. 


was held, about 


I ſay, (1) See the Pre- 
He 5 to his C — 


complained of it, as of an ingratitude, which his conſtancy ſo often put to the ſevereſt _— 


trials did not deſerve (nm). 


22 = King of England (1). 
Pariſ. 1604, $vo- 


that Miniſter [ZE]. 
- I ſhall begin my 


vin's Commentary up! 
(0) At Geneva, ſ large nor ſo exa 
by Francis Per- » 
— with the 
ommentar 
Feſpua, he tio. 


% ſomething «worſe | happtned to Jacob, and to David. 
* — ame N the niece of Beza; her 
„% name was Deniſe, and ſhe was the wife of Corne- 
(170) Cornelius ius (170) Reader of the Hebrew" Tongue at Ge- 
Bertram, whoſe % neva. It is true, that whether Beza had a greater 
article I have gi» « intereſt in the city, or that the laws were grown 
ven« I have ſaid e more remiſs; ſhe was not whipped through the city 


; le order to pay a viſit to one of his uncles, who was 
— that turned Proteſtant, embraced there the Proteſtant Re- 
the led a bad life, ligion, and married Rochel de St. André Anthony 
| alvin's niece. From this marriage came Stephen de 

la Pavergne, who after the death of bis ts au 

brought up in e n, and ſent to 

5 - Heidelberg by Anthony Calvin is Guardian . . . Haw: 
ing fingbed his ſtudies, he returned to Geneva, where at 


the ceremonies of the Jubilee. He <vas robbed on the 
road by his fellow traveller, and laboured under a con- 
tinual. fever. As ſoon as he arrived at Rome he ſent 
for a Phyſician, who came to him, but would not return 
a' ſecond time, till, ( according to the cuſtom of Rome ) 
be had a certificate in writing, that he bad confeſt to a 
Prieſt. The Patient ſent to the Convent of Fran- 
ciſcans to know, whether there was Monk from 
Sawvoy,, who could come and wifit a Gentleman of that 
Country. Father Cherubin, whom he had ſeen'in Sa- 
, woy, came to him, and recommended him to Father 
1 A Pere Pierre Peter of the Mother of God + Commiſhonary General 


de la Mere de of the barefooted Carmelites of the Congregation of 
Bien, Italy. This Monk viſited him, and cauſed ſome con- 
fiderable alms to be given him from the Pope. This 
ad of Charity touched the Patient's heart. He propoſed 


his doubts to the Franciſcans, and to the Carmelite, 
and reſolved to turn Roman Catholic. The Pope pro- 
miſed him a penſion. of 800 Crowns, and. put bim un- 
der the care of Cardinal Baronius to be inſirutted. The 
Carmelite gave him the life of St. Thereſa' to read. 
Laſtly, the Proſelyte would be a bare footed Carmelite, 
tho' the Pope diſſuaded him from it, and as ſoon as his 
(191) Taken probation time was finiſhed, he was admitted to make 
from a book his Profeſſion July the 14th, 1602. He then took the 
printed at Ant- name of Clement de Sainte Marie ; he was raiſed to 
w__ COS a great many offices in his Order, and died in the 
Fleurs du Carmel, Convent of Avignon in the year 1643 (171). 
cueillie du Par- [EE] Mr. Ancillon has quoted a e Calvin, 
terre des Carmes and does not cenſure thoſe, aubo thought it had. been the 
Tegeler de | accafinn of a Libel publiſhed againſt that Minifter.] 1 
Reverend Pierre muſt make ſome ſhort obſervations upon this, for the 
de la Mere de inſtruction of my Readers. The paſſage, in which Cal- 
Dieu, Carme de- vin complains that the flatterers of King Henry VIII 
. bag. 81, called him the ſupreme head of the Church # in his 


Commentary upon verſe the 1 3th of the V 11th Chapter of 


the Prophet Amos, where Calvin has the Follewing- words. 


Thuanus obſerves that Calvin ſhewed 
works, that he was extremely diſpleaſed at the title of Head of the Church given to the 

Mr. Ancillon has quoted chat paſſage of Calvin, 
cenſure thoſe, who thought it had been the occaſion of a libel which was publiſhed againſt 


ſupplements with obſerving, that Beza wrote the Life of Calvin in 
Latin and in French. That which is in French was 
Joſhua, and was alſo printed by itſelf, The fi 
as the following editions. I have compared it with that publiſhed 
in 1565 (o), and have found in the latter ſeveral new facts, and ſome other ſet in a clearer 
ight, and the circumſtances of time are much better obſerved in it. 


ſtances of all this [FF]. This edition has almoſt all theſe advantages above the 


in the return” of one of 


ewhete in his (=) Hz: of (ck 
cet eorum grati- 
tudo, quoi cert? 
and does not non latent pluri- 


ma conflant iæ 


> mea experiment 


prefixed by way of ce to Cal- 
edition is not 


I ſhall give ſome in- 
Latin 
Life, 


4 extulerunt Henricum Regem An- 
g certè fuerunt inconſiderati homines, T 

i formam rerum omnium - tem, & hoc me 
ſemper graviter vulneravit. Erant enim Blaſphemi, 
cum vocarent ſummum Caput Eccleſiæ ſab Chriſto; hoc 
certe fait nimiam. i. e. They, who in the begin- 
ning raiſed Henry King of England fo high, were 
** certainly inconſiderate men, fince they gave him a 
«« ſovereign power over every thing; which has al- 
<< ways grieved me very much. For they were-blaſ- 
phemous, when ſtiled him the Head of the 
Church under Chriſt: this was really too much. 
1 dow't know whether it was not this paſſage, that ve 
ed a certain Engliſpman, and whether it was not, as 
fome believe, the pretence of a libel, which <vas publiſhed 
againſt Calvin, and in which that Engliſhman, who 
was Fohn Brerley, a Miffionary Prieſt in England, 
charges him with having ſaid in his Commentary upon 
Daniel, that «ve muſt ſpit in the face of Roman Ca- 
tholic Kings rather than obey them ; in anſwer to which 
Libel there was publiſhed a Letter, which is inſerted in 
the firſt colleftion of the memorable things, which bap- 
pen d during the league, Fc. That letter is imitled, Let - 
tre d'un Gentilhomme Frangois contenant breve r6- 
ponſe aux Calomnies d'un certain pretendu Anglois. 
(i. e.“ A letter from a French — containing 
<a" ſhort” anſwer to the calumnies of a certain pre- 
«« tended Engliſhman.”) Wey Hern in that letter that 
Calvin in his Commentary meant Nebachadnezzar, who 
would have bis fiatue worſhipped (172). I ſay in the (172! Ancillon, 
firſt place, that the Libel, which is confuted in the Melange Critique, 
Letter of a. French Gentleman inſerted in the firſt vo- am 8“ 57» 
lame of the Memoires de la Ligue, was not written a- 
gainſt Calvin, but in general againſt the Proteſtant Par- 
ty, and in order to hinder Henry de Bourbon Na- 
varre from ſucceeding to the Crown of France. Cal- 
vin is not mentioned in it bat occafionally, and in a 
few words. I ſay in the ſecond place, that the Au- 
thor of that Label was not an Engliſhman, every body 
knows that Lewis d'Orleans/ compoſed it. The method 
he followed was, to ſuppoſe, that the Roman Catho- 
lics of England thoſe of France, not to ſuffer 
that an Heretical King ſhould ſucceed Henry the IIId. 
III. Neither John Brerley, nor any other Engliſh Papiſt 
could be angry with Galvin for his obſervation con- 
cerning Henry the VIIIch. All the Roman Catholics 
ought to have approved his opinion, and might make 
uſe of it againſt Queen Elizabeth ; and really, if he 
had writ nothing but in that ſtrain, he would have 
been very little expoſed to the ſlanders of the Papiſts, 
and much leſs to the Libels of the Engliſh Prieſts, than 
to thoſe of the Prieſts of any other nation. IV. I ob- 
ſerve laſtly, that the anſwer, inſerted in the firſt vo- 
lame of the Mzmoires de la Ligue, is that which Mon- 
fheur de Pleſlis-Mornay-wrote to Lewis d'Orleans's Li- 
bel (173), and which I have quoted in another 
ole © uo e 

E Hes Life . . . in French. . . of the Edition of Afernal, pag. 
156g . + :!contains ſeveral -ntw. fad, and fome others 619, Kc. 
ſet in a clearer light, and the circumſtances of time are (174) Quotition 
much better obſerved in it. 1 hall give' ſome inſtances e 
of all this.) We do not find in the Edition of 1564, wh 
in 12m, what I have tranſcribed from the /e — | 

2 8 


193) I: & the 
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Life; bot on the other hand, there are ſoine things in this, which are not 
lement I have to give concerning 


The ſupp 


what relates to 


(p) For inſtance, 25 


in the French 
the editions of the Inſtitution, will be 


ye 1 *- found in the remark. [D] of the article SCHULTINGIUS. I have faid a | (9) n the re- 


of Bolſec's wife. that a 


t clamour was raiſed againſt Calvin, becauſe he charge 


rged the Popes and the al. Es 


[F] in eps Cardinals » with ridiculing the Chriſtian Religion [GG]. I ſhall make ſome new obſerva- TELLANUS, 


cle of BOLSEC. tions upon all this. 


of 1 $65, when I faid, that the grandſon of à baſtard 
of Philip the good Duke of Burgundy forſook the 
( In the ad- Church of, Rome (175). We do not read there, that 
dition to the re- in March 1559, Peter Viret, for very good reaſons, and 
mark [C] of the ſome others with him, left the place where they were, 
Rowe = (that is | Lauſanne) and retired: to Geneva, ' where the 
— iner this is Magiſtrates, as wvell as Calvin and the other Miniſters, 


not found in the deferred bim to perform the function of a Paſtor, of the 


Latin Life of Church (176), and that the Magiſtrates and the Gover- 
8 N nor of the City, by Calvin's advice, were encouraged to 
Face for Jef, fome foundations for a ſchool, and for public Pro- 


edit. de Geneve, fefſorſhips for the chief languages, having then in their 
1565, pag- 30. City very able men amongſt thoſe who retired to Geneva 
{ 177) Ibid. pag. with Mr. Peter Viret (177). This confirms my con- 
31. jecture, that Viret left Lauſanne for ſome particular 
reaſons, which he did not think it proper to explain 
(173) See the re- (178). This gives me alſo ſome hints to conjeQure 
mark [A] of the Why Bera left Lauſanne ; for we muſt be perſuaded that 
article VIRET. he was amongſt thoſe, who went away with Viret 
for very good reaſons. The circumſtance of the time 
uades me of it. For in 1559 he to teach 
in the Univerſity of Geneva; and he tells us, that the 
Profeſſors were choſen amongſt thoſe, who retired to 
Geneva with Viret. Now, fince he retired from Lau- 
ſanne with ſo great a man, and for the ſame reaſons, 
I infer from this, that it was not for ſome ſcanda- 
(179) See the lous action, as his adverſaries have aſſerted (x79); and 
remark [D] of J conjecture that the whole was nothing elſe, but an 
the article academical or conſiſtorial faction. Obſerve, that the 
BEZA. Paſſage, from which I infer all this, is not in the Latin 
life of Calvin. Ar Wa 
Neither that, nor the French of 1564, in ame, con- 
tain what I am going to tranſcribe. © In 1546 Cal- 
vin wrote in French a little book of advices, in 
* which he ſhews, how profitable it would be, to 
make an inventory of all the relicks, which the Pa- 
« pits value. ſo much, in France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and other countries. There he diſplays not 
only the abuſes and idolatry occaſioned by them, but 
* alſo the glaring lies of the Prieſts, who all pretend 
<< to have the ſame thing in different Churches, Ci- 
ties, and Countries. He has not mentioned all thoſe 
«« relicks, but only quoted ſome inſtances, and even a 
good many, and of ſuch things, as cannot be de- 
„ nied, Vet he intended to enlarge his book, if he 
could have had a particular account of ſuch relicks, 
©. from the countries we have mentioned, and which 
«© abound with them. And indeed he uſed ſometimes 
to rebuke his friends, tho' in a bantering manner, 
for not having procured him fuller accounts of ſuch 
<« relicks. However, there was little to be expected 
that way from France, God be praiſed ; for the war 
« has furniſhed ſo many opportunities of breaking 
and deſtroying that rubbiſh, that there remains no- 
thing more to be done, than to pray God, that he be 
cx to take away, what may ſtill remain of it, 
either in France, or in any other country, and that 
0 5 ſome method leſs detrimental to the people 
ige.“ ; 

There is in this Edition of 1565, a more particu- 
lar account of Calvin's diſputes with Bolſec, with Caſ- 
talio, and with Gentilis, &c. than in the Latin Life, 
and than in the firſt Edition of the French life. 

The Author had committed a ſew errors, which he 

% Beza,  corredtedafterwards. He had ſaid, that Calvin publiſhed 
. Mz %, his inſtitution at Baſil in 1534 (181); we do not find 
Calvin, fol. m. that in the Edition of 1565. He had ſaid, that Cal- 
ciii · verſo, edit, vin married the widow of John Strordeur, called 1de- 
1564, 12mo- leite de Bure, with whom be lived fo peaceably, till 
1 the Lord took ber away from him in 1 48, having had 
in the Edition 


(180) Beza, 
Pref. upon Cal- 
vin's Commentary 


on Foſhua, page 
15. 


Meet C. no children by him (182) : but his wo 
(183) See above, Of 1595 are, he always lived peaceably with ber, till 
the remark L SJ. the Lord took her away, without any children; for 

tho' ſhe had had a child by him (183), yet it died im- 


mediately (184). Some after he obſerves (185), (184) Ber, | 

that ſhe died in March 2 | " rg for Jens 
He did not correct all that he ſhould have corrected; 15% pag 17% 

for he ſays in the Edition of 1565, as well as in 

the preceding, and in' the Latin life, that Calvin 


being twenty four years old dedicated his —_— 


Seneca's book. concerning Clemency, to one of t 
Lords de Mommor, with whom he had been maintained 


in the ſthvols at Paris, th not at that Lord's expence 


(186). Now is it certain that this Book was dedicated (186) Ibid. pag · 


April the 4th 1 532, to Claude Hangeft, Abbot of St. 


Eloi at Noyon: Calvin was not then quite twenty 
three years old. See the Remark [B]. = 
[GG] A great clamour was raiſed againſt Calvin, 
becauſe he charged the Popes and the Cardinals with ri- 
diculing the Chriſtian Religion.] I have mentioned in an- 
other place (187) how the Jeſuit John Hay relates the (185) In the re · 
words of this charge: Mr. de Sponde relates them in mark [H] of the 
the ſame manner, but he obſerves, that Calvin adds, _ 
that tho all are not of that opinion, and tho) few , 8 
thus, yet it is ling fince that Religion * began to be in That there is 
uſe with the Pepe, as is well known to thoſe, who are no God, and 
acquainted with the Court of Rome (188). Did he oh .. 
not blaſh," continues Mr. de Sponde, when he wrote Biple are mere 
«* theſe blaſphemies? Or rather did he not turn pale, fables. | 
*« for fear. God ſhould tear off the hand that wrote (188) Spond. 
them? If this were true, and he believed it was fo, Partenen der 
hy did he not bring in his proofs for it, fince he 97 fon noe? 
«« was ſo zealous for our ſalvation. The Miniſter Antwerp 159 5. 
Coladon, who gave an Edition of his Inſtitution in 
« the year 1576, acknowledging: that this was an of- 
« fenſive paſſage, — . to ſupport it by the au- 
* thority of Eraſmus in a letter to one Steuchus T, + Eraſm. Epif. 
«© where he ſays, There may be ſome in Germany, <whi ad Steuchum. 
% do not forbear blaſpheming againſt God, but they are 
* condemned to wery terrible puniſhments. But I have 
* myſelf beard ſome at Rome, who uttered abonminable 
« blaſphemies againſt Feſus Chrift and his Apoſtles,” and 
* that in preſence of ſeveral other perſons, <who heard ' 
* them as well as I, and yet they wwere not puniſhed. 
I have not at preſent Eraſmus's Book at hand; but 
it is eaſy to judge, from the paſſage quoted by Co- 
0 ladon, that Eraſmus ſpeaks of the diſſolute mob, 
« which at Rome as well as all over the world, is 
uſed to blaſpheme, and the Reformed themſelves 
* know, how many there are even amongſt them, 
who are guilty of that crime. There may be ſome 
* at Rome; and even ſome men worſe than blaſphe- 
«© mers; but that this is a point of ſecret doctrine, 
is what Calvin can never prove, and that paſſage 
© alone of his works, ſhews him to have been a man 
„ obſtinately reſolved to proſecute his deſigns .“ 1 That is, of 
Ir is certain, that Eraſmus does not ſpeak of a dif- Rami Cabo 
ſolute mob: for he mentions ſome Prieſts of the Pope's lic. ; 
Palace. Let us tranſcribe the whole paſſage, and ob- 
obſerve by the way, that he brings it as an anſwer to 
the charge of impiety, which Steuchus oaded the 
Proteſtants with. Jnterdum flilum odiofius firingis, mea 
ſententia, quam par tft in Germanos, veluti Deuterono- 
mii capite ſexto, quum is locus non porrigat anſam in- 
candeſcendi. Neque enim, inguis, hoc dicimus, quo- 
rundam Germanorum imitati procacitatem, qui ſibi 
omnibus & Diis, & hominibus, & humanis, & divi- 
nis rebus maledicendi licentiam uſurparunt. Ia tu 
quidem. Fieri poteſt, ut in Germanid fint, qui non tem- 
perent a blaſphemiis in Deum; ſed in hos horrendis ſuppli- 
ciis animadvertitur. At ego Rome his auribus audivi 
quoſdam abominandis Aa ban, debacchantes in Chri- 
ftum, & in illius Apoſtolos, idque multis mecum audien- 
tibus, & quidem impuns. Ibidem multos novi, qui com- 
memorabant, ſe dicta honrenda audifſe a quibuſdam Sa- (189) Eraſwus, 
cerdotibus aulæ Pontificie miniftris, 1dque in ipſa Mia, Epilt. 3% lib. 
tam clarè, ut ta vox ad multorum aures peryenerit (189). 26. pag. 1456, 


GCALVISIUS (SETH), a celebrated Chronologer in the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth Century, was born in a village called Gorſchleben near Saxoburg in Thuringia, 


2 


February 


*. 


a. wo a an To © 2a 


— 


(1) Programma 
Recteris Acade- 
mig Lipfienſis in 
funus B. Autoris 
prefixed to Cal- 
viſius's Chrono- 


alicubi Cicero meminit. 


fuſtentavit, 


AL 


February the 2 1ſt 1556 of honeſt parents, though in very low circumſtances [4]. His 
father dying while he was very young, his mother gave him as good an education as her 
circumſtances would permit, finding that his genius led him to learning, though ſome 
perſons would have perſuaded her to put him to a trade. He went to Franchuſe at 
thirteen years of age, and three years after removed to Magdeburg, in both which places 
he ſupported himſelf chiefly by ſinging from door to door with others of his. compani- 


ons; and by this means ſaved mon 


ey enough to maintain himſelf in the Univerſity of 


Helmſtadt, after he had lived ſeven years at Magdeburg. He went to Helmſtadt in 


1579, and the year following removed to Leipſic, and was 


inted Chantor in the 


illuſtrious Schola Portenſis ad Salam in November 1582 [BJ. In this ſtation he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of Hiſtory and Chronology, and laid the foundation of that great 
work of Chronology, which he afterwards fintſhed at Leipſic [C]. Having continued 
eleven years and an half in the ſchool abovemention'd he was choſen by. the Senate of Leipſic 
Governor of the Choir of Muſick in the Schola Thomana in that City in May 1594. In 


this province he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great — 2 
gence and ſucceſs in the inſtruction of the youth in the ich 


Of honeſt parents, tho" in very low circumſtances.] 
ub 02 ln Keie was an huſpand- man, and 
ſupported himſelf and his family by his labour, in a 
tolerable manner, though with difficulty. His mother 
Elizabeth Krumin, after her huſband's death, practiſed 
midwifry for thirty years. Parentibus honeſtis quidem 
ac probis, ſed non magni cum re, ficut de Ennio quogue 
Pater fuit Jacobus Kalkwitz, 
hoci illius incola, vir bonus, qui, N vixit, ruſticis 
operis ſe ſuoſque laborioſe & difficulter, attamen honeſt? 
Mater, Elizabetha Krumin, bhoneſta quo- 
ue feemina, que poſi mariti obitum ad puerperia its in 
Fei eſt adhibita feliciter annos ſupra xxx (1). 

E] Appointed Chantor of the illuſtrious Schola Portenſis 
ad Salam in Nev. 1582. ] He continued in this labori- 
ous employment almoſt twelve years with that fidelity, 
diligence, and ſucceſs in the inſtruction of the youth, that 


logy, edit. Franc» he was univerſally approved. He publiſh'd there a 


fort 1685, in fol. 


(z) Ibid. 


joyed a good deal of leiſure, anda lar 
eg himſelf to Hiſtory, and noted 55 


Tract upon Muſic, which was greatly applauded ; 
and beides Muſic he taught likewiſe in that School 
the Elements of the Hebrew Tongue (2). 

C] Laid the foundation of that great work of Chro- 
nol ' awbich he afterwards finiſhed at Leiphc.] The 
firſt edition of it was publiſhed at Francfort in folio, 
In his Apology for it dated October 5, 1604, and ad- 
dreſſed to the Governors of the Univerſity of Leipſic, 
printed in the Appendix to the edition of his Chrono- 
| xi at Francfort 1685 in fol. he obſerves, that while 
he lived in the illuſtrious Schola Portenſu, where he en- 
Library, heap- 
wn the particu- 

periods of the moſt conſiderable events ; but was not 
able to draw up a Syſtem of Chronology, till Joſeph 
Scaliger's Book de Emendatione Temporum was reprinted 
at Francfort in 1593. Upon this he read over and 
examined that work with great attention, and com- 
pared it with all the Chronologers, whom he could 

rocure, and enquired into the reaſons of the ſeveral 
— onts in Chronology. At laſt he ſound that 
all the certainty of it depends upon the laws of Aſtro- 
nomy, and that thoſe Chronologers, who neglect aſtro- 
nomical Calculations, have fallen into the moſt palpable 
miſtakes. For this reaſon he undertook to explain 
in an obvious and popular method, what Scali- 
ger had 
neſs ; and he examined all the ſeveral epocha's with 


the utmoſt accuracy, enquired into the grounds of their 


certainty, confirmed them by proper demonſtrations, 
and ſolidly and clearly refuted whatever might be ob- 
jetted. Quapropter ipſe aggreſſus rem, 5 Jeſe- 
phus Scaliger ſubtilius perſecutus fuerat, populari & om- 
nibus obwio modo explicare conatus ſum, omnes epochas 
diligentiſſime excuſſi, que cauſa certitudinis earundem 
efſet, inveſtigavi, demonſtrationibus eaſdem munivi, & 

4 contradici pofſent, folids & evidenter refutawi. 
This coſt him a prodigious deal of labour, fince he 
was obliged to calculate above an hundred and fifty 
eclipſes, that is, all that were mentioned by the Hiſto- 
rians, in order to determine the times of the particular 
events. He drew up likewiſe Aſtronomical Tables, 
by which the equable motion of the Moon-may be ea- 
fily diſcovered with regard both to the longitude and 
latitude, fo that by theſe Tables any perſon, tho” ig- 


Vol. IV. 


rformed with greater ſubtilty and abſtruſe- 


by his ſkill in Muſic, his dili- 
ool, and his uncommon know- 
ledge 


norant of Aſtronomy, may certainly affirm, that the 
eclipſes mentioned by Hiſtorians to mark out any par- 
ticular event, happened at the time aſſigned. To theſe 
he added the proceſſion of the Equinoxes and Solſtices, 
and ſeveral other Tables; and ſhewed by tables or the 
moſt certain rules how any epocha may be rightly 
compared with any other; which was never done by 
any Chronologer before him. He added to all theſe a 
Chronology from the beginning of the world to his 
own time; in which he inſerted the Hiſtory of all 
Ages, deſcribed by ſuch circumſtances, that even chil- 
dren might comprehend in their minds a continued ſe- 
ries or iy nopſis of Hiſtory. Adjunxi hiſce ommibus 
Praxin, hoc eft, Chronologiam à condito mundo ad noſtra 
uſque tempora deductam, cui hiftorias omnium temporum 
admiſcui , ejuſmodi circumſtantiis deſcriptas, ut adoleſ- 
centes wel pueri continuam hifloriarum ſeriem wel Hnop- 
ſen animo concipere & comprehendere paſſent. When he 
had finiſhed this work, he determined topubliſh it at the 
perſuaſion of his friends ; upon which he delivered it to 
the Profeſſor of Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Leipſic 
for his opinion, who having kept it about a month, 
at laſt committed it to Dr, Meurer, the Mathematical 
Profeſſor, for his judgment, becauſe there were a great 
many Aſtronomical Calculations in it. Dr. Meurer 
having examined it, declared that the Aſtronomical 
Calculations were right. Calviſius thought the whole 
affair was now concluded, but it happened otherwiſe z 
for the Profeſſor of Hiſtory reſolving to ſuppreſs this 
Chronology, had recourſe to the Governors of the U- 
niverſity to prevent the publication of it, ſince nothing 
is ſuffered to be printed there without their permiſſion. 
He complained, as our Author obſerves in his Letter to 
Joſeph Scaliger dated at Leipſic Jan. 4th 1606, that 
there were a great many innovations in it-contrary to 
the received doctrine; that ſeveral weak arguments 
were made uſe of; that the youth would be thrown 
into confuſion by it in their ſtudies ; that Calviſius had 
uſurped another man's province, ſince he was not the 
Profeſſor of Hiſtory. And by ſuch arguments as theſe 
he prevailed upon the Governors of the Univerſity to 
prohibit the impreſſion of it. M. D. igitur hiftoricus, 
cui ex lege cenſenda venerat mea Chronologia, cauſatus 
multa ineſſe contra publicam doctrinam novata ; argu- 
menta proferri infirma, que facile convelli poſſunt ; tur- 
Bari diſcentium ſtudia ; me curare &MTpe, cum profeſ- 
fro hiftoriarum mihi demandata non fit ; & talia hujuſ- 
modi perſuadet Academicis, ut interdicant. Our Author 
wrote the abovementioned Apolagy to the Governors of 
the Univerſity, and appealed to others and offered to 
demonſtrate his Scheme by Aſtronomy. At laſt after 
the Academical Council had been called ſeveral times, 
he gained his cauſe, 'not ſo much by the ſuffrages of 
the Judges, as by the favour of ſome perſons, who 
were for following Gamaliel's advice in this point; 
ſuch was the influence that his antagoniſt's autho- 
rity had over many of them. Said facerem ? 
Scribo Apologiam ad Academicos. Provoco etiam ad a- 
lis. Offero me ad demon ſtratiamem aſtronomicam ; & 
tandem cum Concilium Academicum aliguoties conuocatum 
Het, cauſam obtineo, non tamen tam judicantium /uf- 
fragits ex re ſumptis, quam quorundam benevolentid, 
Gamalielis confilium bie ſequendum putantium ory 


P 
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viſius's Chronolo- tO e 
3 edit. Franc- 


168 5. 


CAM 


ledge in the moſt abſtruſe 


parts of Aſtronomy and Chronology. He wrote ſeveral ex- 


cellent Treatiſes upon Muſic, and compiled a Theſaurus of the Latin tongue for the uſe 


of the youth. His writings gained him ſo great a reputation, that feveral Univerſities 
and States made him very conſiderable offers to ſettle among them, particularly the Univer- 


fy of Wittemberg, which offered him the 


Profeſſorſhip of Mathematics, and that of 


Francfort, which propoſed to him honourable conditions. But he preferred his hum- 
ble and laborious ſtation at Leipſic to the moſt ſplendid titles in other places, and 
lived in a very frugal and modeft manner. He married Magdalen the daughter of 
John Junigen, a Citizen of _— February the roth 1595, by whom he had three 


ns and one daughter. One of 


ſons died in his infancy. Our Author died at Leipſic 


November the 23d 1615, with great ſentiments of devotion, and was interred there the 


ta) Er u. 27th of the ſame month (a). Beſides the works abovementioned he publiſhed at Erford 
ommate 15610 in 4to, Enodatio duarum Quæſtionum, viz. circa Annum Nativitatis & Tempus 
Lipfenfe in fu» Miniſterii Chriſti z and in 1612 Elenchus Calendarii Gregorian, & duplex Calendarii me- 
— La lioris Forma. Franc. Marchionum in 4to. In this Elenchus he propoſes two points; firſt 


xplode the Gregorian Calendar by the principles of Aſtronomy, and next to point out 


a truer and more convenient form of a Calendar. Our Author is reckoned among the 
Heretics of the firſt rank in the Index Expurgatorius publiſhed at Madrid in 1667. 


M. D. autoritas & = fani judicii prevalebat. Dr. 
David Pareus, Proſeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity 
of Heidelberg, and Elias Reuſner, Profeſſor of Hiſtory 
in the Univerſity of Jena, and John Kepler the cele- 
brated Mathematician, wrote againſt this wotk of our 
Author; but without any conſiderable ſucceſs. It was 


. 1 , | : Autbor 
highly approved of by Joſeph Scaliger, as appears ſhewn fo much acuteneſs and judgment, that if he has 1 
From hs of his Letters. his 115th Letter ad- any equals, he appears to have had none ſuperior to = tag Neel 
dreſſed to Iſaac Caſaubon he ſtiles it a moſt accurate him in our age in that ſcience. He obſerves likewiſe, 4tos 


Chronicle, accurati/imum Chronicin ; and in his 
117th Letter addreſſed to Cafaubon he ſays; that it 
is the only work, which after ſo many Ages was worthy 
of the title of a Chronology, and deſerved to be im- 
mortal. Solum illud eft, quod poſt tot ſecula Chronolo- 
ie nomine dignum fit, & ſan? meretur immortalitatem. 
Tn his 240th Letter, fled to Richard Thomſon, 
he ftiles our Author a very learned German, though 
before the publication of his book unknown to him, 
and obſerves that his Chronology was excellent, _ 
confirmed throughout by his (Scaliger's) reaſons ; 
that he was a very good and learned man, and the 
firſt among the Chronol who ceaſed to trifle, his 


Work being admirable, uſeful, and full of all kinds 


of learning. Alis tibi, deftiffimum Germanum, alias ig- 
notum mihi, Sethum Calvifium, eximium Chronicon ra- 
tionibus moftris per omnia munitum edidiſſe, cujus exemplar 
ad me mifit. . . Solus ille optimus & eruditiſſimus vir re- 
pertus eſt, qui inter chronolagos nugari defrverit. Opus eſt 
præſtantiſſimum, utiliſimum, & omni doctrinã x fake 
mum. In his 439th letter addreſſed to John de Laet, he 
obſerves that ever fince he had publiſhed his works with 
relation to Chronology, which had been ſo long neglected 
before, no perſon had ſpent an hour in reading his books, 
or examining his reaſons, till at laſt Seth Calviſius 
aroſe, who was worth all the reft, being an accurate 
maſter of that ſubject, and publiſhed a moſt learned 
and complete Chronology, which entirely depended 
upon his reaſonings, and was an heroic work, and 
worthy immortality. Ex quo tempore Chronologica tam- 
diu ignorata publicavimus, nemo extitit, qui aut horam 
lectioni Librorum noftrorum impendere, aut rationes no 
rras probare voluerit. Unus tandem, qui inſtar omnium 
erit, accuratiſſimus, & harum literarum peritiſſimus Se- 


thus Calviſius, Germanut, nuper eruditiſimum & con- 
ſummatiſimum Chronicon edidit, quod totum rationum 
noſtrarum inſiſtit munimentis, opus heroicum & wterni- 
tate dignum. See likewiſe his 3o8th Letter. Theo- 
dorus Spizelius in his Templum Honoris reſeratum (3) 
tells us, that our Author in this exquiſite work has 


that Calviſius ſpent twenty years intirely in this work, 
which he confirmed by demonſtrations in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his induſtry is not only highly applauded in all 
parts of Germany, but alſo among foreign nations, 
and that among all the diſputes of Chronologers there 
will not be any one eaſily found, who has ſhewn by Aſtro- 
nomical reaſoning, that our Author has been guilty of 
any groſs error. Sethus Calviſſus tantam in exquifiti/i- 
mo opere ſuo Chronico oftendit ingenii acrimoniam ac ju- 
dicii dexteritatem, ut fi pares aliquos in hoc genere, ſupe- 
riores ſane evo noftro nullos habuiſſe videatur. Totos vi- 
* annos accurate operis ſui Chronologici impendit ela- 

rationi, idque bujuſmadi firmavit demonſtrationibus, ut 
non ſolum in tota Germania, ſed etiam apud exteras na- 
tiones mirifice commendata fit Viri induſtria, nec quiſquame 
in tantis Chronologorum diſſenſionibus facile inventus fue- 
rit, qui craſſæ cujuſdam faiſitatis Calvifii Chronologiam 
arguere aut tonvincere Aſtronomicd potuerit Veritate. De- 
gory Whear in his Reflectiones Hyemales de ratione & 
methodo legendi utraſque Hiſtoricas, Civiles & Ecclefi- 


aſticas (4) tells us, that Calviſius exerted himſelf with (4) SeRt. 6. pat. 
ſo much induſtry in the late Edition of his work, that 44. edit. Oxon. 


(3) Blount, 
N 


* 


he has omitted nothing, but given us a true ſyſtem of 1637. 


Chronology in an exquiſite manner. . . . Sethum Cal. 
viſium, qui nuperã ſue Chrinologie editione operoſam 
adeo diligentiam adbibuit, ut nihil quicquam omiſerit, 

verum Hiſtoriarum tempus- 125 te doceatur. Dr. Ri- 
chard Montague, Biſhop of Chicheſter, in his 4ppa- 
ratus II. (5) obſerves that Calviſius was without contro- 
verſy a man excellently well ſkilled in Chronology, 


but too fond of innovations. Sethus Calvifius, wir ci- 
tra controverfiam in re Chronologica ver ſatiſſimus, ſed 
T. 


ni mium prouus ad innovandum. 


CAMALDOLI (AMBROSE DE) Ambraſius Camaldulenſis, fo called becauſe he 


was Abbot General of the Order of Camaldoli, was one of the moſt learned men of the 


fifteenth Century, He was born near Florence at Portico, a ſmall City in Romagna (a); 6) Volater. 


he learnt the Gr 7 lib. 21. 

eek tongue under Emanuel Chryſoloras, who taught it at Venice (). He 7% - A 
Append. ad 
Cave, Hift. Li- 
fer. Script. Ec 


entered into the Order of Camaldoli at the age of fourteen, and was made General of it 
| in 1431 (c). He had had other employments before this in that Order, in which he had 
(4) Hedeporicn, then lived thirty years (d). Pope Eugenius IV, who had a great eſteem for him, ſent 


1 amil- him to the Council of Baſil, and had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his zeal for the ſupport of (0 14m, ibid 


the authority of the See of Rome. This General continued to exert the ſame zeal in the 
Councils of Ferrara and Florence, in which he diſputed with great ardour againſt the 
(+) Voſſius, who Greeks. At Ferrara he addreſſed in 1437 a Greek Oration to John (e) Paleologus Em- 
— * me. peror of Conſtantinople, and obliged the Greeks to own, that none amongſt the Latins 


Latin. pag. 555- Underſtood their language better than he did (F). Pope Eugenius ſent him to Florence, in 
yy — order to prevail with the inhabitants, that the Council of Ferrara might be transferred 
Hit. Concil. Flr. to their City. He obtained from them what the Pope deſired, and was Choſen to 


Sect. 10. cap. 2. 3 draw 


(5) Se 41. 


SAS ZAF 


(r) 


cap. 


CAM 
draw up the atticles of union between the Latin and Greek Churches (g). Sguropulus 
charges him not only with an extreme 3 in favour of the Pope, but alſo with hy- 

iſtributed amongſt the poor Er | 


allowed them. He collected a very large Library in the Convent of St. that 
de Angelis, where he lived (i), and tranſlated a great many books out of Greck Ci) Joes 5 


(b) Ad, wai- pocriſy and knavery () Al. Ambroſe 
* > which the Pope 
Jy Tynan Ma 


(eg) Wharton; 
Append. ad 


Cave, HR. 
reeks, the ſmall ſums Ser. Eccle- 


72 Cl, into Latin, as thoſe of Dionyſius Areopagita de cœleſti Hierarchia, thoſe of Manuel Ca- LI. 


lecas againſt the errors of the Greeks, the Life of St. Chryſoſtom by Palladius, the Theo- 
hraſtus of ZEneas Gaza [BI, the Pratum of John Moſchus, St. John Climacus, ſeveral 


rmons of St, Ephrem, &c. It is ſaid that Gerard Voſſius, Provoſt of Tongres, has 


been guilty of an enormous piece of Plagiariſm with regard to this laſt Tranſlation 
Ambroſe did not content himſelf with tranſlating the writings of ſeveral. Fathers 
Church; he would alſo try his ſkill upon Heathen Authors, and choſe one who is none of the 
eaſieſt, I mean Diogenes Laertius, nor indeed did he ſucceed very well in that Tranſlation (7). 
The works of his own compoſing are a Chronicle of the Abbey of Mount Caſſino, an 
Hiſtory of his own actions, whilſt he was General of the Order of Camaldoli, 
of ſome Saints, ſome Orations, a Treatiſe de Sacramento admirabili corporis Chriſti, &c. 
Some add to theſe a Treatiſe of the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt [C. 
a vaſt number of Letters, Coſmus de Medicis, who had a v 
6) Bellarm. De had them collected into one volume by a Monk of Camaldoli. 
been publiſhed (a), it is kept in the Library 
Labbe, Hofman, will be publiſhed with the notes of Nicholas Bartholini, 


Seriptor. Eccleſ. 
& i Phil. 


Moreri, 


8 us charges him. . . with Fypocri) and 
wie There are few perſons but have ſpoken of this 
Author in a quite different manner. We meet with 
ſome ſtrokes in his works, which entirely confute 
Sguropulus's calumny ; and after all, it is certain, 
that one of the moſt ſatyrical writers of his time, gave 
a moſt authenthic teſtimony, of our Ambroſius's 
honeſty. I mean Poggius of Florence. Here 
follows what 3 1 : n y _ 
1 againſt the Hypocrites, in which he s hi 
rakes — way againſt the moſt illuſtrious men. 
Quid, Carolus inquit, de nofiro Ambroſio judicatis ? rec- 
tane an tortuoſa philoſophabatur via nunguid wobis 
Hpocriſim redolebat ? Neguaguam, Hieronymus inguit; 
Fuit enim vir optimus, meo judicio, ac probatiſſimus, qui 
in ſuo cœnobio literis deditus multa ſcripfit magnã cum 
laude & Dofrind. Summa certe fuit præditus huma- 
nitate ac virtute. Laudb vitam _ Carolus inquit, 4 
exiflimo extra riſim fuiſſe, &c. i. e. What do 
* = think, ry cy eſe our Ambroſius? has he 
6 philoſophized the right way or not? did he alſo ſa- 
4% your hypocriſy ? Not at all, anſwered Jerom, for 
4% he was, in my opinion, a very good and honeſt 
<< man; who ſtudying in his Convent, gained a great 
, reputation by his many learned writings. He was 
% a very polite and virtuous man. I commend his 
«© manner of living, ſaid Charles, and believe that 
„he was not guilty of hypocriſy, &c.” Father Ni- 
cholas Bartholini quotes this paſſage at the end of the 
Hodeporicon, and tells us, that this Dialogue of Pog- 
gius was going to be printed under the care of ſome 

Frenchmen, to whoſe requeſts Mr. Magliabecchi could 
not refuſe it. Paul Jovius, who ſometimes ſpeaks more 
evil than good of thoſe, whoſe Elogiums he writes, ac- 
knowledges, that = General of Camaldoli, by an 
uncommon happineſs, united together piety with 
humour, and that he was ſo free from — and 
a ſpirit of contradiction, that when he endeavoured to 
reconcile Poggius with Laurence Valla, he declared to 
them, that they acted neither as true men of letters, 
nor like Chriſtians, fince they diſgraced the dignity of 
the ſciences by their ſatirical writings. Fuit Be vir, 
guod rard evenit, fine oris triſtitia, ſanctus, ſemper uti- 
gue ſuawis, atque ſerenus; ita procul a livore contentio- 
neque, ut cum Vallæ Poggium reconciliare conaretur, eos 
negue plane literatos, neque item Chriſtianos videri dice- 
ret, qui inducta fimultate ſacroſanctum literarum decus 

(t) Jovius, El. probroſis libellis importun? defadarent (1). | 
cap. 11. [B] He "cg . The Theophraſtus of Æneas 
Gaza.] 1 a remark upon this Tranſlation only 
that I may have an opportunity of obſerving, that 
our Ambroſe made a voyage, which few people have 
mentioned. I ſay then, that he went to Conſtantino- 
le with Guarini and Philelphus, in order to improve 
himſelf in the Greek Tongue ; and that on his return 
he paſſed thro the Iſland of Scio, where Andreolo Ju- 


Riniani, who was a great lover of learning, and a pa- 


(k) Wharton; 
#3. 5 ad Cave; 
N. Script. 
Ecch ah 
(1) See the Pre- 
face of Valentine 
_ ©** Curio upon Dio- 
the Lives genes Laertius, 
edit. I 544, apud 
Geſner, Bibliotb. 
As he had wrote folio 32. 
ery great eſteem for him (m), (”) Ade geri. 


This volume has not yet 5. ee 


of Florence; we are in hopes that it 
who has already publiſhed 


(*. 
of he 


Ambroſe's Hodeporicon, a work which ſhews, both that the Author was an honeſt man, 
and that he lived in a very corrupt age [DJ. They who ſay he died in 1490 0) are 
1". 0 


ken 


tron of the learned, received our travellers with the 
teſt kindneſs. Ambroſe dedicated to him his Tranſ- 
tion of Eneas Gaza, a proof of his gratitude (2). (2) See the Des 
CJ Some reckon a his works a Treatiſe of the dication of Au- 
Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt.) Voſſius (3); after he had #»ſtine Juſtini- 
obſerved, that Poſſevinus, Trithemius and ſome others 5 of 
(4), aſcribe to the General of the Camaldoli a Book « to that Trant- 
concerning the Holy Ghoſt, adds, that they ſeem to lation, in the 
have taken for a work of this General, what is only edition of Ve- 
a tranſlation. Mr. Wharton, who wrote a t while = 5 7 — 
after Voſlius, yet aſeribes the original of that work to tors dedteatlon. 
Ambroſe; he alſo makes him the author of a work (3) Voſſius, 
contra vituperatores monaſticæ vitæ; (againſt the de- HP. Latin, pag. 
ſpiſers of a monaſtic life), which is, ſays he (5), a- 55% _ 
mongſt the manuſcripts of the Library of St. Juſtin 4 Weilern, 
at Padua, and which neither Bellarminus nor Poncian-- are of that num- 
cius have mentioned. But I don't doubt, but that ber. 
work is only the tranſlation of Chryſoſtom's three (5) Ex Toma- 
Books adverſus wvite monaſtice wvituperatores, which * 
Volaterranus did not forget to mention, when he ſpoke 
of our Author. See alſo Father Labbe (6) in the ac- ,,, p. ger; 
count of the fourth volume of St. Chryſoſtom's works, 0 5 Ecchifaft. 
according to the Paris edition 1614 : and Geſner's Bi- tom. 1. pag, 534. 
bliotheca, in the account of the works of the ſame Fa- 
ther printed at Baſil in 1530. This work, as tranſlat- 
ed by our Ambroſe, is mentioned in both theſe edi- 
tions. 
(a) That volume has not yet been publiſhed.) It 
has been fince inſerted in the third volume of the Fa- 
thers Martenne's and Durand's work, intitled, Veterum 
Scriptorum & Monumentorum Collettio. Paris, 172 
fol. Ambroſe, at the perſuaſion of his friends, had begun 
to make a collection of the Letters, which he wrote to 
ſeveral perſons, and his diſciples finiſhed that collection. 
But the Manuſcripts, which have been of them, 
are not compleat. Father Mabillon being in Italy 
got a copy tranſcribed from the manuſcript, which he 
thought the moſt compleat ; it contained 548 letters di- 
vided into eighteen Books. He alſo cauſed thoſe let- 
ters to be tranſcribed from other manuſcripts, which 
were wanting in that. The Fathers Martenne and Du- 
rand have collected them in two other Books which 
contain 89 Letters; ſo that there are in all 637 Letters 
divided into 20 Books. Moſt of theſe Letters relate 
only to the particular affairs of his order, and there- 
fore cannot be very diverting, nor material. Thoſe of 
the firſt Book, which are addreſſed to Pope Eugenius 
IV, are more important, becauſe they contain ſeveral 
particulars concerning the Councils of Baſil and Flo- 
rence. We alſo meet in theſe letters with a few hints 
concerning the lives and characters of the learned men 
ot his time. The Editors of theſe letters have added 
to them the Prefaces, which Ambroſe prefixed to his : 
ſeveral tranſlations (a) App. Rem. 75 Nicerong 
[DJ His Hodceporicon ſezus, both that the Author 3 ,. aH. 
awvas an honeſt man, and that he lived in a very cor- illufl. rem. 19. 
rupt age.) This work contains an account of a jour- pag. 18, 19. 
| ney, 


ney, which Ambroſe made to ſeveral parts of Italy in 
the years 1431, and 1432. He ſet out from his 
Convent ober the 11th 1431, to go to the ge- 
neral chapter of the Order of Camaldoli. That chap- 
ter depoſed the General, and choſe our Ambroſe in his 
ſtead, who went afterwards to viſit ſeveral Monaſteries 
of his Order. He found every where an extreme cor- 
ruption of manners. Some Nunneries were perfect 
bawdy-houſes ; which our Author choſe to expreſs in 
Greek, rather than in Latin; deprehendi irayile in mo- 


(7) Hadæporicon naſterio commorari, non ſancti moniales (y). He inveighs 
» Pag- 4+ bitterly againſt ſuch a diſorder ; and the Abbeſs owned 
at laſt, that the Nuns did not behave as they ought 


in that Convent ; but that neither ſhe, nor ſome of 
the moſt aged fiſters followed the bad example. He was 
not filly enough to be ſatisfied with ſuch an imperfect 
confeſſion ; he found out the whole extent of the evil; 
he ſtrictly forbad the Nuns to admit any Monk or 
any Layman in their Monaſtery, and threatened them 
to have it pulled down, and barnt, if the ill reports 
ſhould continue. It is probable that he was not ſo 
cunning, or ſo happy with regard to another Convent ; 
he had at firſt a bad opinion of it; but upon enqui- 
ry, he thought he had found things better than he ex- 
ed. But when he was gone away, he was aſſured, 
that his enquiry had been very imperfe&, and that al- 
molt all the Nuns of that Convent were Ladies of 
pleaſure ; omnes ferm nega; wa (8). He was ex- 
tremely vexed at it, tho' he could not perſuade himſelf, 
that they had evaded his reſearches. He returned to 
the Convent, and diſcovered, that a Prior had de- 
bauched a Nun, who made her eſcape afterwards; the 
Abbeſs owned to him, that ſhe had had a child; Ejus 
7 Amplici riss moto cam comperimus (9) : 
rwards he contents himſelf with ſaying only in 

, that he had found ſeveral things, which de- 
correction. Plurima ibi que correftione digna 

efjent, invenimus. He did not find leſs irregularity in 
Convents of men. There were ſome in which the 
Monks had fought with ſticks and ſwords, and where 
the Prior was accuſed of ſo many lewd actions, that 
it was not thought proper to come to law-proceedings 
(10). Things were examined, and the criminal was 
convicted as ſecretly as could be; and after a pretty 
favourable ſentence, and ſome written regulations for 
the fature, the criminal was cenſured by word of 
mouth for his crime, and only before a very few wit- 
neſſes; and care was taken, for the honour of 
the Convent, that nothing ſhould be left in writ- 
ing upon that ſubject (11). Sometimes he ventures 
7 to ſpeak plain, without having recourſe to the Greek 
p is bis Loos 4 tongue. Et ex matre Domini, & ex pfleriſgue aliis 
& noftram, ipſi- perceperamus PROSTIBULUM illud efje. Deprebendimus 
uſque monaflerii rem opinione etiam deteriorem (12). i. e. By the ac- 
orem noluera- count of the Convent of the Lord's Mother, and of 
Ho ooufuelec G ſeveral others, we have found, that they are down- 
aliis bujuſmodi right bawdy-bouſes, things have been found even 
<«« worſe than we expected.“ On another occaſion he 


(8) Pag. 26, 


(9) Pag. 2g. 


(10) Pag. 30, 
31. : 


(11) Precepta 


ſecret iora tradi- 


guibuſdam, 
(12) Hodeporicon was to declare, that the Prior of a Monaſtery had had 
rg rag. a baſtard, and he chuſes to make uſe of the Greek 
A Viftavimus Word wg rather than of the Latin Filius (13). The 
Priorem ipſius Abbot de la Roque commends our Ambroſe's prudence, 
Mayen, * for bavi — to ow! theſe great diſorders in a 
2 anguage leſs known than the Latin, in order that the 
vulgaverat, could not be fopublic (14). But be ſhould not have ok 
eſſe deprebendi err : 
mus, namgue vey rn egg if ix intended to concur with our Am- 
habuit, juvenem brole z for » Who will know his precaution, wall 
ingenii non mali, now more eafily find out thoſe tickliſh paſſages, than 
2 e they would have done; they have only to look for 
peramus. Hode- the Greek words, and they will immediately find, 
poricon Ambro- Where the joke lies. There are few men, but are 
— to * — wy ſenſe of a Greek word, when 
they can underſtand a Latin Book. The inftance, 
8 which this General gives of the power of jealouſy is 
(15) Hoda peri- remarkable (15). An old Prieſt, who had been for a 
con Ambreſii, pag. long time in love with an Abbeſs, fell in ſuch a 
64. paſhon, when he found himſelf diſappointed and ſup- 
og by his rival, that he informed againſt the 


fii, pag- 35 
(14) Journal des 


un, and ſhewed ſeveral ſmutty letters, which he had 


written to her. It did not appear by theſe letters, 

that the Abbeſs had yielded to his deſires, yet Ambroſe 

keꝑt them, and objected them to her as a convin- 
Y | | 6 


CAM 


miſtaken [E], nor is it very probable that thoſe are in the right, who pretend that he 
died at Conſtance, His corps is depoſited in the Oratory of Camaldoli, without an 


fo much eloquence and clearneſs of flile, that no body 


epitap 


cing proof. She did not own that ſhe had done any 
thing againſt her reputation, but ſhe confeſſed that ſhe 
had received the letters of the laſcivious old man. 
This Hodeporicon was printed at Florence from a 
Manuſcript communicated by the famous Magliabecchi 
to F. Nicholas Bartholini, regular Clerk of the Con- 
gregation of the Lord's Mother. The year in which 
it was printed is not ſet down in the copy of which I 
make uſe, but it muſt have been in the year 1680, 
1681, or 1682. Mr. Wharton had probably a copy 
of it, in which the title was different from that which 
is * to my copy. For he tranſcribes it thus 
(16). Hadæporicon, ſeu deſcriptio Tineris Eugenii Papæ (16) Wharton, 


auctoritate anno 1431 a ſe per Italiam ſuſcepti, ut cor- 2 ad Cave, 
ruptos Monachorum & Virginum clauſtralium mores emen- if þ ” 
ce. 


daret. There is nothing like this in my copy. I do 
not know what reaſons Mr. de la Roque had, to be- 
lieve, that there had been already an Edition of this 
Work, and that the flile of it is elegant. Tt muſt be 
owned, that Ambroſe wrote well enough for a man of 
his profeſſion, and confidering the time he lived in. 
But let us not ſay, as Monſieur Varillas does, that he 
tranſlated the Hierarchy aſcribed to St. Denys avith 


could fince that time come near his manner of writ- 

ing (17). . 
[E} They wvho fay he died in 1490, are miſtalen.] 

I. If he had died in the year 1490, he would have 

lived to the age of an hundred and three years. Now, 

if he had come to fo uncommon a period of life, it 

would certainly have been obſerved in an infinite num- 

ber of Books, which ſpeak of him, or of learned men 

who lived very long. Since therefore no writer what- 

ſoever obſerved this, we may infer from it, that he 

did not live ſo long (18). The proof of his having (18) See the 

lived a hundred and three years, as is pretended, is as Remark [4] of 

follows. He was fourteen years old when he became the article CON- 

a Monk, and had already lived thirty years in his Con- RARUs. 

vent when in 1431 he was ſent a Deputy to. the Gene- 

ral Chapter of his Order. He ſays it himſelf in the 

beginning of his Ho con. II. The dedication of 

his letters ſpeaks of him as of a man who was 

not then living ; and we are told there, that Coſmus ( 

de Medicis had made choice of a Monk of Camaldoli , 

to make a collection of theſe letters. The Monk hav- 

ing acquitted himſelf of this commiſſion, dedicated the 

work to Coſmus de Medicis. All this ſuppoſes, that 

there paſſed ſome years ſince the Author's death, and 

the time when the dedication of his letters was written. 

Now that dedication was made before the year 1464, 

in which Coſmus died. III. Poggius of Florence, as 

Voſſius tells us (19), made the Funeral Oration of the (7%) Vomus, de 

General of Camaldoli; now, Poggius died in.1459 3 Hrft. Lat. pag, 

ſo that that General died long before the year 1490.. 556. 

What Voſſius ſays, that Poggius had been Ambrole's 

diſciple, ſeems a little doubtful to me, For Poggius 

muſt have made a figure in the world before Ambroſe 

was known, and he was older than him. He began 

to be Secretary of the Briefs about the year 1407 3 

he was a man of conſequence when the Council of 

Conſtance was held, when he gave an account-of the 

puniſhment of John Stas in 1416 and fince he died 

in 1459 at the age of fourſcore, it follows that he 

was born in the year 1229. Now Ambroſe was (till an 

obſcure mark, when the Council of Conſtance was held, 

and he was born in the year 1586, or 1587. Sandius is in 

the right to think, that Poggius was rather Ambroſe's 

ſchool- fellow in the ſtudy of the Greek tongue, than 

his ſcholar (20), but he ought not to have confuted (20) $andtus, 

Voſſius with to the Funeral Oration, ſince his N. in Yefium, 

argument, tho conditionally propoſed, is grounded de Hiſt. Lat, 

upon this falſe ſuppoſition, that Ambroſe lived till P*' 3*%+ 

the year 1490. I ſhall obſerve by the way, a miſtake 

of Moreri; he ſays, tho' in a prepoſterous order, that 

Ambrole aſſiſted at the Councils of Baſil and Conſtance. 

How could he prove this with regard to the laſt fact? 

IV. Bartholine (21) tells us, that Pope Eugenius VI, (a1) Hidepori- 

having been acquainted with the death of the General con Ambrgſi, page 

of Camaldoli, was very ſorry for it. Dum ejus primum ut. 

inaudita morte ſubita vi doloris abreptus in lachrymas 

aliguandiu quoque ingemiſcens, cum ex nomine vocare 


non cęſſaret, in has voces indentidem erumpens, AMB _ 


(17 Varillas, 
Anecdar. de F's- 


rence, pag» 164. 


As ea co.cc +. 
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* 


epitaph nor ornament FJ. A large account of his life, written by A 


is annexed to the 


y Auguſtin of Florence, 


iſtory of Camaldoli, containing three books, written by the ſame 


(e) Labbe, D* Auguſtin. Father Labbe was miſtaken, when he faid, that this Author 4 
Serie. Ecclf. books of that life (o). Nr. Wharton has cenſured that error. RO Os 


„ quis te mibi eripuit, quis Eecr.ns1 = Lumen aded 

TL extinxit ? i. e. Hearing of the death of 

% Ambroſius, which had not been told him before, he 

& was ſeized on a ſudden with ſuch a grief, that he 

& could not forbear ' ſhedding tears, and now and then 

* he uſed to ſigh, calling him conſtantly, and cryin 

« out, O Amzrost my ſon, who has ſnatched thee 

% from me, who has extinguiſhed that Li or Tar 

« Chun ſo unſeaſonably ?” This Pope died in 1447. 

| If Ambroſe died before him, what do ſo many Authors 
) Exceſit 2 Mean, who obſerve with one accord, that he lived 
(23, Math -n-x, very long (22)? And what reaſon had Paul Jovius to 
Jovius. Obiie fay, that Ambroſius was admired by Eugenius I'V, 
walde grande- and Nicholas V (23) ? Some pretend that both theſe 


wus, non ſine P 


opes had a mind to make him a Cardinal (24). How- 


1 ever that be, they are miſtaken, who ſuppoſe there 


(23) He fucceed- was an intercourſe of friendſhip between him and Po- 
ed Eugenius IV. litian (25) 3 for the latter was not born till the year 
(24) Varillas, - 


1454. 
Anecdor de Fl | bey were printing this, when a friend of mine (26), 


4 Ce whom I had defired to conſult Auguſtinus Florentinus, 
bene gal jet me know, 1. That we read there, that Ambroſe 
(25) Val. Curio, died October the firſt 1439, on his return from the 
Prof: 3 Council of Florence, to which he had ſubſcribed (27), 
e fas ge. and that he enter d into the Order at the age of fourteen 
(26) Monſieur de years and twenty two days, in the year 1400 (28). 
Larroque. 2. That Don Thomas de Minis a Florentine, who 
(7) Aug. Flo. publiſhed the Catalogue of the Saints of the Order of 
Ambroſe „ Camaldoli in 1606 at Florence, ſays in page 45, that 
ie Ambroſe the thirty fifth General died in 15 39. 
(28) Idem, cap- wonder, that Mr. Wharton, who had the work of 


+ Auguſtinus Florentinus in his hands, ſhould have made 


our Ambroſe flouriſh in the year 1440, and ſhould hive 
repreſented him as living till Long: V oſſius, who made 
him flouriſh in the year 1450, was not well acquaint- 
ed with this whole affair, nor did he rightly quote 
Jacobus Bergamenſis, who mentions our Ambroſe under 


g the year 1431, and not as Voſſius ſays, under the year 


1449. 

if J His corps is depoſited in the Or of Camalabli 
without any epitaph, or 8 Mabillon 

ſhews his indignation at this b following reflexi- 

on, which he made on that account, and which he re- 

lates in his Muſgum Ttalicum. In Oratorio, ſays he (29), (29) Muſeum 

fepultus of fine lapide & titulb magnus ille Ambroſyus, Ital. tom. 1. 
1 nſium quondam ſummus pr „ tum Cæœno- Pag · 180. 
Harum, tum Eremitarum, qui ſub Petro Delbhino a | 
C enobitis diſceſſionem Rico! K Sorters er cum : 
Plinio Juniori loguamur , tanti viri poſt tot' am re- Plinius, lib, 6. 

liquias negleAumgue y. fine 7 fine nomine ja- Epilt» 10. 

cere, cugus memoria orbem terrarum gloria pervagata eff. 

Sed potior Ambrofiii apud Deum * + Pay ron | 

1. e. The great Am lies buried in the Oratory, 

„without any tomb-ſtone, without any inſeription ; 

he who was General of the Order of Camaldoli, as 

well of thoſe who lived in common, as of thoſe 

© who led the life of hermits, after they were ſepa- 

<< rated from the others under Peter Delfini. It is 

** with indignation, to ſpeak with Pliny, that I fee 

the remains and aſhes of ſo great a man lie neglect- 

ed after ſo many years, without any inſcription, not 

ſo much as of his name; he whoſe memory has been 

4 ug with Glory over the whole world. But 

** Ambroſe enjoys now a better glory with God. 


CAMDEN (WILLIAM) one of the moſt able and illuſtrious men of His age, was 


born at London, the 2d of 


ay 1551, of a mean family [4], At the age of fifteen 


he was ſent to Oxford, He ſtudied there for five years, without taking any degree [B]. 
and then he returned to London, where he found among other Patrons Gabriel and 
Jeoffry Goodman. Theſe. were two brothers, who perceiving Camden's extraordinary 
parts, took a great deal of pleaſure in affording him means to cultivate them. One of 
(a) 1 Ie was Ga- them (a), being Dean of Weſtminſter, gave him in 1575 the place of Under - maſter in 


the ſchool which 


Queen Elizabeth had founded in Weſtminſter Abbey (b). Camden, () Regie $cho- 
who was Humaniſt ſufficient to acquit himſelf worthily of this employment, diſc — 


in boc ilhu-/ 


all the functions of it with exactneſs, and yet omitted not to employ himſelf in more ele- — - 4 fo 


Regind 


vated ſtudies. By natural inclination he applied himſelf chiefly to ſearch into the Anti- e bare 
quities of his own. country; and as the fineneſs of his genius and the profoundneſs of his . Ht. | 


judgment made him ſoon diſcover the fall extent of this deſign, and all the hel —— 
were neceffary for him to ſucceed therein, he turned all his thoughts and all his labours mas Smithus, , 


towards making preparations for the Work he had in view. It was the Hiſtory of the — | 


which daſculum . . 7. 


ancient inhabitants of Britain: he deſigned to treat exactly of their origin, their man- 
ners, and their laws. For this end it was neceſſary for him not only to underſtand what- 
ever the Greek and Latin Writers have left us concerning Great Britain; but alſo the old 
Language of that Iſland, the old Britiſh, and the old Saxon. It was alſo. neceſſary for 
him: to examine the ancient Itineraries, to ſearch Records, and to conſult an infinite num- 
ber of old Papers. He neglected nothing of all this: his diligence and application were 


[4] He was but of a mean family. 
who was a native of Litchfield in the County of Staf- 
ford, came and ſettled in London, where he followed 
the trade of a Houſe-painter. He left but little at his 
death; ſo that his ſon, who was yet a child, was main- 
tained in the Orphan-houſe. Camden in is 
elevation was ſo far from endeavouring to conceal the 
obſcurity of his family from the knowledge of the 

(1) It coſt 16 public, that he leſt by his will a filyer-gilt cup (i) to 

pounds ſterling» the company of Painter-ſtainers with this inſcripuon, 
Gul. Camdenus Clarenceus, filius Samſon: Pictoris Lon- 
nente, dana delt. i. e.“ The gift of Will, Camden 

(2) That of the «« Clarenceux, the fon of Samſon, Painter-ſtainer of 


Curwens, de- 4 London.“ It is one of the cups uſed at the feaſts 


{- | | 
— — — of that company on ſolemn occaſions. Camden, on 


Northumberland. his mother's fide, was related to an ancient (2) fa- 
(3) Ex V mily (3). ? 
Camdeni, Autore TB) He ee at Oxford, without taking any de- 
Thoma Smitho, gree.) I obſerve this, that I may have an opportunity 
aha wm IV. 


. 
: 


] His father, 


inary, 


of ſaying, that in 1588, when his reputation had ſet 
him above the degree of Maiter of Arts, which the 
Univerſity of Oxford is uſed to confer on thoſe who 
are of ſeven years ſtanding, he deſired to be admit- 
ted to it : they anſwered, that he ſhould be admit- 
ted, provided he preſented bimſelf, a ing to cuſtom, 
at the next meeting of the Univerſity. He had not 
time to thither; but in 1613, he made his ap- 
eg in the Univerſity, having taken a jo to 
xford to attend the funeral of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
and he received the title of Maſter of Arts. It was a 
reat honour to that illuſtrious Univerſity, that a man of 
—.— reputation ſhould deſire to have chat title (4). (4) Ee coden 
Take notice that there are ſome writers who aſſure Tho. Smitho, 
us the Univerſity offered it him, but that he did not 164d. Pas. 6, 7. 
think he then wanted it, and there is great pro- 
Biber Cid * accept it. This is the — 6). . 
* ibſon (5), and he ſupports it by ft 
rity of Mr. Wood. met | — 4 


6d 


(e) See the Re- 
mark [L] at the 
end, 


* 


(f) His name 
was John Piers, 


v4 % . . "4 
S -% e y 


* 


#6) Dr. Smith, 
„10. gives us 
- to under- 
Rand that Sir 
Pbilip Sidney en- 
couraged the Au- 
thor, and made 


aa . Wh bis «« den by King James's order made a deſcription of 


publiſhed a Trea- 
Liſe in Engliſh a- 
gainſt Sorbiere's 
Relation, which 
Treatiſe being 


printed at Am- 
nerdam in 1675. 
(8) Sorbiere, 
Relation d An- 


leterre, pag. 19 · 
of the Dutch e- 
dition of 1666. 


40 Smith. in 
Vita Camdeni, 
Pag · 78. 


But this was 2 


CAM 


extraordinary, and the fruit he reaped thence was ſo likewiſe z and as his reputation. had 
ſpread inſelf; even into foreign countries, all thoſe who knew how to judge of things 
eſteemed him ſingularly capable of executing this great deſign, and encouraged and aſſiſted 


him therein, every one according to his abilities. He reſolved to acquaint himſelf with the 


firuation of places by his own eyes, and there was never a corner in England which he 


did not carefully viſit, + All theſe labours at the end of ten years produced his Britannia, 
which he publiſhed at London in 1386 902 This Work anſwered the expectation which 
the Learned had conceived of it: it ſold ſo well, that they were obliged to reprint it the 
year following (c), and that beſides the German Editions, we may reckon thoſe of Eng- 

d in the years 1590, 2594 1600, and 1607 (d). They who know the nature of this (4) Smith. i# 
kind of Works, need not be informed that the new Editions were conſtantly improved po. , 4 
[9 The great ſucceſs of this Book, and the praiſes which it drew from all ſides on #) Melb cos 
its Author, my nothing of the natural modeſty of Camden, nor inſpired him with we ct 
the  defire. of quitting the drudgery of the School, where he had been Under-maſter a ei, {u pur 
long time. If his friends had not taken more care of his fortune than himſelf, his nation Zaici add, 
and age would at this day have borne the ſhame of having neglected ſo great a man (e ). 2 

inſt: for in the year 1588 the Biſhop of ang ng (f) conferred a, gba aria? 
on him the Prebend of Ilfarcombe, which Camden enjoyed during his life. without reſi- merits, ini gue 
dence, and without having been promoted to holy Orders. In 1593 he ſucceeded Ed- cada, „lie- 
ward Grant, who had been Head-Maſter of Weſtminſter School, and he W k * Kae, 
* Ix | | page 17% 


IC] He publiſbed his Britannia at Londen in 1586.] 
This date 'refates thoſe who ſay that King James or- 
dered William Camden to make a rr of Eng- 
land. This Deſcription was printed five times one 
after another at London, beſore the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. It does not appear that that Princeſs en- 
tred into the Author's deſign: he was engaged in thoſe 
inquiries by the taſte or natural turn of his genius, 
and he employed his ſteps and his ſtudies in the exe- 
cution of his plan, without the leaſt appearance, as I 
have already ſaid, that the Court had given him any 
commiſſion on that head,. or promiſed him any falary 
(6).. There is a fault therefore in the paſſage I am 
going to cite: I ſhall ſet it down. a r be- 
cauſe it contains an elogy which cannot be ſuſpected: 
the public remembers the juſt complaints occaſioned by 
the relation of Sorbiere (7). England is the beſt 
*© known of any country in the world; becauſe Cam- 


for that very e. He fol- 
deſcribed what- 
3 222 and left. _ 
« ſeveral incurſions into in country, 

4% netrated the foreſts, and 2 the SED 
« 'So that he diſcovered what was remarkable there, 
« took the exact poſitions of the ſmalleſt caſtles, and 
«© by the way gave the Hiſtory, the Genealogy, and 


« the: Alliances of all the conſiderable families. His 


« work makes one of the moſt curious parts of Bleau's 


« Atlas.(8).” Dr. Smith obſerves, that Camden's Bri- 
lanuia makes the fourth part of the Atlas of Janſſonius, 
printed at Amſterdam in the year 1659,- but that/it 


is very much altered in that collection: the Author's 
method 4s not kept, the whole is not ſaid that he has 


faid, and they have tacked to his work here and there 
what others have ſaid, without taking notice what be- 
longs to him, and what belongs to another writer. 


Nilidiſſi mis rag characteribus, fed ordine plant di- 
werſo : multis omiſſis, multis quoque © Fohannis Speedi 
aliorumque ſcriptis interpoſitis adjettiſque, ut quid iſe 
Camdenus puidue illi  ſeripſerint merit) ambigatur (q). 
If any one would reprint this work, he might be Kee. 

iſhed with ſeveral corrections and additions made by 
n See the 'Remark [E] towards the 


[DI... . it was reprinted ſeveral times. . . .' the 
new Editions were conſtantly improved.) Tt contains 
matters which are inexhauſtible : ſomething may al- 
ways be added, becauſe ſomething is always forgotten 
which might have been faid; This is the fate of Dic- 
tionaries. - There are other ſubjects ſo difficult, ſo ob- 
ſcure, and |, with ſo many acceſſories, that all that 
can be done & to avoid frequent miſtakes. In a word, 
there are ſeveral reaſons why a book grows perſect b 
being often printed and reprinted. - * data c1 Fo 
a very bad book at its finit appearance, it hecomes a 
good one. It is, however, à difadvantage to the Au- 
thor ; for he may be told that he made a little tot 
much haſte, and that this work was at firſt but a poor 
untimely production. This is not our Camden's caſe. 


The laſt Edition of his Britannia is oy bet- 
ter than the firſt ; but the firſt is notwithſtanding a 
good qe ers I ſet down the words of Dr. Smith, 
and I aſſure my ſelf that readers of capacity will not 
condemn this remark : it is very proper to inſtruct peo- 
ple how they ought to judge of works of a certain 
nature. And what is there more than to form 
a Reader's judgment, by placing before his eyes cer- 
tain looſe thoughts choſen from another book ? This 
is the motive which induces me to inſert ſuch kind of 
detached reflections in this Dictionary; which I de- 
ſire may be ſaid once for all, My quotation follows. 
Cum enim opus ejuſmodi ex argumentorum, que in illi 
tractantur, wvarietate continui incrementi capax fit, & 
tam ingenti rerum hactenus incognitarum, quarum origd 
aut obſcura aut incerta, copia & apparatu referciatur, 
nemo, qui de biſce fludiis rea3, & prout par eft, judi- 
candi facultate pollet, errores, fi qui in primis Editioni- 
bus reperirentur, non ex levitate 2 inconſtantia mentis, 
non ex præcipiti in ſulſas & nulli fundamento innixas 


conjefturas, venditandi audacia aut inani pruritu, ſed 


ex defeu debitæ auftoritatis aut mentis non ſemper ar- 
tentæ varii ſue —— diſtractæ laſſitudine ad- 
7 


illud omnibus numeris nondum fuiſſe ab ſolutum miſ- 
2 mirari debet. In hoe farcundi ingenii partu 
chra quidem lintamenta apparuere, & nullo vitio di- 
Horta compages, quibus novos colores integrumgue vigorem 
inductura eſſet maturior atas, Hoc nempe erat pluri 

annorum & cumulatioris enperientiæ negotium, ut lucu- 


' 


2 
tis 
pul 


curatiori te, novis autariis in juſtam decoramgue 


molem demum  creſcerent (11). i. e. For ſince a (11) Iden ibid. 
* work of this kind, by reaſon of the variety of b 15 · 


« matters therein treated, is capable of continual ad- 
% dition, and comprehends ſo vaſt an abundance and 
29 tus of things hitherto unknown, the origi- 
« nal whereof: is either obſcure or uncertain, if any 
« faults ſhould happen to be found in the firſt edi- 
& tions, which proceed not from levity or inconſtancy 
« of mind, or from a 8 boldneſs, or vain 
*«-itch of putting off filly arid groundleſs conjectures, 
* but from want of due authority, or the laſſitude of a 
«© mind not perpetually attentive and diverted by va- 
« rious thoughts, and which may ſurprize the moſt 
« vigilant writer, no man, who is able to judge right- 
ly and equitably of theſe ſtudies, ought to upbraid 
« the Author with them, or to wonder, and at the fame 
*« time complain, that his performance is not com- 
«« plete in every reſpect. In this offspring of a fruit- 

ful enius many beautiful lineaments appeared, and 
« a frame diſtorted by no deformity, which was to 
« receive new colours and perfect vigour from a riper 
« age, For this was the bufinefs of many years, and 
* of mote accumulated experience, namely, that theſe 
* lucubrations; being frequently reviewed with repeat- 
« ed care, and poli 8 
« at length by new acceflions riſe to a juſt and decent 


% ſie.“ This Whole paſlage deſerves to be well 


weighed. 


miſſes, qui vel wvigilantiſſimo obrepere poſſint, 22 | 


brationes iſtæ, ſæpò repttitis curis r te, limagque ac- 


with greater exactneſs, might 


W492 mo 2 No io 212 on 


an 


new Greek Grammar, which appeared in 1597, and was received not only in the School 
under his own direction, but in all the other public Schools in England. He was taken 
from this Pedagogue's life the ſame year, to ſucceed Richard Leigh; who had been Cla- 
renceux King at Arms. This dignity expoſed him to the anger of a man, who think- 
ing he deſerved it, and not doubting but that it would be conferred on him, looked on 
the diſpoſition which was made thereof, in favour of another as an affront. To diſſipate 


63 


his ill humour, and revenge himſelf for the injury he 
tacked Camden's work, and publiſhed (g) a Criticiſm on it full of 
Camden anſwered him with a great deal of moderation, juſtified himſelf v 


(g) In the year 
1599˙ 


pretended to have received, he at- 
ſharpneſs and paſſion [E]. 
learnedly, 


and convinced him of ſeveral groſs miſtakes. After this he thought he could not em- 


ploy his leiſure to better pu | 
own Nation; of which he collected ſeveral, 
1603. 
gained him not much leſs 


ſe, than in ſearching 


It is time I ſhould. ſpeak of his Annals 
ation than his Britannia. 


after the ancient Hiſtorians of his 
and publiſhed them in Germany in the year 

Queen Elizabeth, a Work which has 
So ſoon as Camden had been 


romoted to the dignity of King at Arms in the year 1597, Sir William Cecil defired 
im to write that Queen's Hiſtory, and promiſed him all ſorts of Memorials : Camden 


engaged in it; but the: death of Cecil, which happened 
the ardour with which he had already applied himſelf to that Work, in hopes 


the year following, greatly cooled 
that ſome 


other, among ſo many perſons of ability who had been loaden with that Princeſs's fa- 


vours, would have undertaken it: but ſeeing that no one entered the liſts to 


publiſh the 


Hiſtory of ſo glorious a Reign, he reaſſumed his firſt deſign with ardour, omitted no re- 
ſcarches which might furniſh him with valuable materials, and publiſhed in 1615 the 


* | 44" 1 
[EZ] An irritated man oo — 
and publiſhed a Criticiſm thereon « » of paſſion: 
A e whok —— Ralph Brooke, was a He- 
rald at Arms by the title of York. Having ſpent two 
years in examining William Camden's Britannia, he 
publiſhed a Book in Engliſh titled, ¶ Diſcovery of 
cerfain Errors in the much commended Britannia, very 
prejudicial to the diſcents and fucceſſions'of* the ancient 
Nobility of this Realm. He publiſhed it without per- 
miſſion, and without naming either the Bookſeller- or 
Printer. He was not ſatisfied with attacking Camden 
as to — — matters, he alſo accuſed him of pla- 
giariſm with reſpe& to all the other, that is to ſay, 
with having pillaged the writings of the learned Le- 
land. Dr. Smith complains that the Author who has 
publiſhed an Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England has re- 
newed this accuſation of Ralph Brooke, without ex- 
amining any farther : Cujus ſolius auftoritate fultus 
ſeripter quidain er bus, utinam ob mentis. foler- 
tiam & judicium pariter ac ud ingemum & | induftri 
commendandus, tamdem calummiam creduli reque'prnitus 
inexploratd, arripit (rah: and he acquaints us that Cam- 
den's anſwer ſerved for an Appendix to the fiſth Edi- 
in the year 


925 Smith. in 
td Camdent, 
pag: 24- e tion of the Britannia, which a 
H. o: ia Keke A 1600, dedicated to 
oftic4 Britannia touched geneal ; | 
{ boc enim magni- but after he was made King at Arms, he: 
Fo titulo iam exactly (14), his Office. required it, and by this means 
Rhapſodiam in- he rendered. himſelf le of clearing up learnedly 


fienire placuit 1 
I'bro 92 61 n his anſwer a th 


f 


matters at firſt only duperficially ; 
ſtud ied them 


coition was dedi- and denied not but that he had peruſed thoſe writers 


Ji to Sir who had treated of the Art of Heraldry r but ſince he 
% Saad: had mentioned them with hongury what-room-was there 
„„ for complaint? What I havs. juſt now-ſaid. ſiews-that 


the Edition of 1600 excells the preceding ones: 
but it was much inferior to that of 1607. Therein 
Camden ſurpaſſed himſelf}. and it was then that he 
| E illy merited the elogies which have been gi 
im of the Britiſh Varro, Strabo, and Pauſanias. This 
(14)\It was in laſt Edition was accompanied with maps and cum (1.5). 
folio; the three There is an Abridgment of this work, and an Engliſh 
firſt were in 8vo, Tranſtation. Reinerius Vitellius of Ziric nee is the Au- 
Le e fol» chor of the Abridgmentz and Philemon Holland an 
dem pag. 5. Engliſh Phyſician, is che Author of the Tranſlation 
(16) Idem, ibid. (16). There was an Author who took upon him to 
diſcover an infinite number of faults in Camden's Bri- 
tannia, but it has not 2 appeared that he ever made 
good his promiſe. [Mud ditiffimum & 'uberrimum Aa- 
cio gaam curd & metbodo digeſlum ordinatumque,  omnts 
- harum- rerum ſiudiofs' bonique'(judicts agnoverum,]' ex- 
cepto unico D. Simondſio Deweſio, qui neſcio quo in ui 
Etre percitus, ſe in Magna Brianne, tut off, 
Hiſtoria, vix unam in ipſius Camdeni toties celebrati 
Britannia paginam ſuis carere erroribus offen/urum.-cox- 
tendit. Sed hoc decantatum opus Hiſtoricum nec ipſe nec 
ii poſt quinquaginta annos bactenus in lucem produxe- 


t 


Queen: Elizabeth (13). This Author 


obſcurities on that head- He 
(13) The. firſt owned the charge when he found he had been miſtaken, - 


tiquitatum Britannicarum penu, nom minors | fide & judi- 


Annals 


rant (). il. e. f* All lovers and competent jadges (t7) Idem, ihid 
« of, things allowed that work to be a moſt rich *8: 45, 46: he 


, and plentiful Rtorehouſs of Britich Antiquities, di. i, {7 the mar; 


„% D*Ewes, who ſtung with envy; gave out that in n 
« the Hiftory of Great Britain, which he was prepar- 
ing, he would demonſtrate that: there was ſcarce 4 
<6 page in Camden's | 
* out its faults, But this boaſted Hiſtorical perfor- who was to ſhew 
„ mance; has not as yet, after fifty: years expectation, ſo many faults. 
been publiſhed either by himſelf or any body 


6. 1 
much celebrated Britannia with- D'Ewe 9 


«© elſe.” . . 14 
Since the firſt Edition of this Dictionary, I have 
ſeen a work in ſolio, printed at London in the year 
1695, and intitled, Camden Britannia newly tran- 
flated into Engliſh: with large Additions and Improve- 
ments; publiſhed by Edmund Gibfonz of | Queen's College 
in Oxford. One of the motives which induced et 1 ; 
publication. of this new Engliſh; Tranſlation (18) was (18) It waidone 
that Dr. Holland, who had done the other, had in- r veral b 
ſerted- therein ſeveral things of his own. Theſe in- ff den ggf 
terpolations, which a great many Readers could not in 1722. 
diſtinguiſh,. have occaſioned ſome Writers . 


to came; they. who have a 


mind to cite Camden will 
run no riſque of making | a; falſe quotation; But 
becauſe Dr. Holland's Additions are ſometimes 
good, and it was generally believed that he had con- 
ſulted Camden himſelf when he met with any obſcu- 
rities, Mr. Gibſon has preſerved them, and placed 
them under the text in a ſmaller character. Here 
are ſome other things which greatly inhance the value 
this new verſion - Remarks: have been added at 
end of each County, either to confirm what Cam- 
had advanced, or elſe to give à more particular 
account of the places which be had deſcribed, or the 
deſcription. of places Which he had not ſpoken of. 
Every. part of the text to which theſe Additions refer 
is marked with a letter, wheteby the Commentary be- 
longing to it may be eaſily found; Mr. Gibſon has 
given a. liſt of the perſons who have furniſhed him with 
materials. It is enough of it ſelf to prevent one in 
favour of his Remarks, and to ſhew that great pains 
are taken in i, in ilaſtrativg the — wo | 
that country, and making the moſt exact Tepographies. 
He has alſo given a-Life of our Camden, which is lit- 
tle more than an-Abridgment of that publifhed by Dr. 


$1 


\ Smith, » Take-netice he obſerves, that in the ſpace of 


three years, he publiſhed at London three Editions of 
Camden's Britannia. 
6 
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CAM 


Annals of * neland and Ireland, from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, to the,year 


1689, This Work, which is in Latin, was received with applauſe, and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that the matter could not have been treated with more judgment and gravity, 
with more exactneſs, or with greater clearneſs of ſtyle. The continuation of theſe An- (5) The what 
nals, finiſhed about the year 1607, appeared not till after the Author's death (þ). He Wore to: been 


tranſlated into 


would never conſent to publiſh it in his life-time, and to prevent all Torts of accidents, he French by Poul 
(5) See the Re- Tent" a copy of it to Peter du Puy at Paris (i), Some have pretended that King James © . , Ad- 


rk H], cita- I, 
den (len had made 


- : 


tei Some have pretended that King James bad made 


him ftrike out and add ſeveral things in the firſt part 
1 Annals i — of the Queen hit —.— 

is du Moulin, a truſty ſervant of Cromwell's, 
a violent Independent, aſſerted in an Oration which he 
pronounced at Oxford in praiſe of Camden, that the 
i atterers of King James had abominably defiled Cam- 
den's Hiſtory, by thruſting into it ſeveral things con- 
trary to the Author's ſentiment. Criminantur alii, in- 
* Oratioe in tt guns * Liedovieus Molinieus, in rebus Angle turban- 
laudem G. Cam- dis a primis impii belli eivilis incendiis occupatiſſimus, ty- 
_ " all Ox ,annidis Cromwelliane firemus aſſertor, poſt auſpi- 
16 52. eatiſimum R. Caroli II reditum adver ſus Eccleſa An- 
glitanæ ritus & diſciplinam ; 
aliam manum acceſſiſſe, ud dubio mentem 
Auctoris, unde opus ſcedè commaculatum fuit, h:/ce 
corruptelis in Aulæ Regiz adulatores, ut ille pro ſolito 
(19) Smith. in <candore & modeftid& loquitur, traductis derivatiſque (19). 
Vit Caudeni, Dr. Smith rejects this as a notorious calumny, and 
PE 54+ maintains that Camden 2 as an honeſt man and 
a faithful Hiſtorian relate the Revolution of Scotland, 
and the adventures of the unſortunate Queen Mary, in 
another manner than Buchanan has done ; and that 
thereſore ſincerity and both concurred in ob- 
liging him to ſay ſome things which tend to the juſti- 
fication of that Princeſs. He adds, that it is to be 
| — if Camden ſubmitted his book to the cen- 
of the King his Maſter, that it was only with a 
view of rectifying what might have been not ſtrictly 
conformable to truth. Negue aliã de causa Sereniſſimi 
Regis Jacobi aut illius Nabili ffi Viri a. Rage fortean de- 
putati, ad quem feripfit . . . . cenſure Annalium Supple- 
-mentum, ut par eft 22 — ay ut veritas 
-magis magi/que erueretur, ' cquam ipſi minus in- 
ttento 9 probe edbcto ſubrepſiſſet, regit crit ſima- 
(20) Ibid. pag- rum emendaretur (20). It is certain that Lewis du Mou- 
55. un is not the firſt who has faid that Additions were 
2 made to Camden's Book: : for ſo early as the year 1620, 
His name was there was a Scottiſh Gentleman +, whoſe father was 
— 2 be. y concerned in the py — Scotland, — 

rt complained oſ the Annals of William Camden on 
CE wr prom Duinquernnio 2 emiſſam in dii luminis 
auram Hiſloriam D. Met de patris ſui Baronis 
Lidingtoniæ, qui turbatiſſimis Scotiæ rebus, RR. Maria 
& Facobo regnantibus, multum momenti & ponderis au- 
thoritate ſud & confiliis addiderat, famd ſolicitus, Cam- 


deno moleſti am faceſſivit, ar fi non motu io & ex fe, 
fed ex aliorum invidid & in parentem 'malignitate clau- 


21 Ibid. pag. is inſititiis eam exagitafſet (217. e 
og 12 Lo Su (22) — a modern Author, Who 
An Examinati- accuſes Camden of having blown hot and cold, 1 
on of what & mean of having furniſhed Thuanus with Memoirs very 
with relation to "different from What he afterwards publiſhed in his An- 
Thuanus. nals. The modern Author pretends that Thuanus com- 
(22) Smith. in plained of it, and reproached Camden with this in- 
r with ſome indignation. This principally 
* regards the troubles of , and it is on this 

only that the friends of Buchanan, and the enemies of 
King James's mother, maintain that Camden's Annals 
were altered. Dr. Smith firſt takes notice that this 
envious adverſary of William Camden produces no rea- 
ſon which can give any ſhadow of certainty: to this 

(23) Literi« per reproach; and Got he obſerves, that Mr. de Liſle hav- 
evi ing in 1606 (23) ſettled a friendly and epiltolary cor- 
— „ relpondence between Thuanus and Camden, 'the latter 
5% Camdeni, ſincerely anſwered the requeſt which Thuanus had 

2g- 52 If there made him. Thuanus him whether he liked his 
is not a fault of Hiſtory: Camden anſwered him, that he had found 
the preſs here, therein ſeveral particulars relating to the affairs of 
Letter to Camden Scotland which had no foundation, or but a weak 
is not rightly one, and which had been borrowed from a Writer f 
d-ted. See below who had ſet all his malice and wit at work to blacken 

1 Queew Mary. - Pro gmereweritatis & amicitia jure, id 


YL 


o 


6 


maltdicenti/emus, 


vocate in the 


im ſtrike out and add ſeveral things in the firſt Part in favour of the Queen Parliament of 
his mother [ZE]; and this ſtory, true or falſe, keeps up Hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm with re. anf, 1 


tranſlated into - 
gard Engliſh, 


* oy , 
quogue rogatus, mnet quaſdam rerum Stoticarum narra- 
tienes aut null} nut debili prorſus fundamento niti, Bu- 
chammigut, a quo illas acceperat, omnes tum ingenii tum 
malitiæ nerv contendifſ® ut Maria Regine famam 
ur ciſſimis convitiis lederet (24). Dr. Smith adds, I, (24) Smith. in 
that Thuanus teſtified a great deal of regret for having Condens, 
incurred the cenſure and anger of King James, by fs 83 
adhering to Buchanan's Hiſtory. II, That Camden 
by order of King James his maſter made a Liſt of the 
11 wi ml * 4 Than, — re- 
to trou Scotland (25), a t it to (2 

2 t Hiſtorian. III, Hat N had re- (As — 2 
ceived theſe informations time enough, he would not end of Camden's 
have been ſo partial againſt ary, and for the Letters. 
Earl of Murray; nor would he afterwards have had 
recourſe to the vain excuſes which he formed. IV, 
That all who weigh theſe Remarks well, will be con- 
vinced that Camden did not- write things to Thuanus 
different from what he afterwards publiſhed in his An- 
nals of Queen Elizabeth. Hat ſerid penſitanti non a- 
liter Camdenum ad Thuamim, aut ab iis diverſa que 
poſt in Annalibus poſuit, olim ſcripſiſſe, quicquid in con- 
trarium fingitur, vero werius eſe videbitur (26). ' (26) Smith. in 

It muſt be conſeſſed that theſe Conſiderations have . Comdeni, 
ſome force : for, I, the Letter which Thuanus wrote **5' 54. 
to-Camden-in the month of February 1605, ſhews that 
they were not yet acquainted. ix ſperaveram, ut roga- 
tus @ ane faceres quod fols D. Inſulani amiciſſimi viri 
commendatione fectſti. __ enim ſum ut ſeria tua fiu- 
dia tantiſper remorer p Camdenum in meis legendis jac- 
turam borarum fecifſe ? tanto hominem . fibi 
16NOTUM beneficio devinxifſe (27)? Camden had read (27) Pag. 68 
Thuanus's at the requeſt of Mr. de Liſle: Thua; 4% %. Came 
nus admiring that Camden had taken that pains for an 
Author who was unknown to him, and who had not 
himſelf requeſted it of him, returns. him the more hearty 
thanlcs. We may be ſure, - therefore, that it was the (28) Ibid. 
firſt time he wrote to him. But at that time the Books (29) Acerbiue 
of his Hiſtory which treat of the: troubles of Scotland of FORT ASSE 
were already in the (28) 3 wherefore he had © benen 


not com them from the Memoirs of Camden. Hei ay 


II. He conſults him in the fame Letter: he knows that ct ob id ſuc- 
King James is angry with Buchanan, he knows not e, & tamen 
—5 Buchanan was not too bitter (29), he would 2 fa June 

not oſſend the Engliſh Court, but he cannot prevail 3 


diſſimulari 
cid Halt to; fapprefs real dn : be therefore defires þ fn, Fag. 58 


Camden to him with his counſel in ſo delicate g Epiſtolar. Cam- 
conjuncture. He aſks him for no Memoirs (30), but deni. 


only a word of advice : deribe, & amico confelii i nopi 22 * 
tuum nec dentga. Innere VER BO fotes, nec opus oft ut 4503 of him ſums 
DISTINCTIUS feribas (31). III. The particulars of Memoir: for Ire- 
.Camden's Anſwer are not known ; but we know that d, and promi- 
be adviſed him to obſerve a great deal of moderation: /© ** nate god 


for when Thuanus towards the end of July 1606, ſent uſe of the Re- 


cious Apo for the Earl of Murray, in order w $f hen, 
ſhelter: himſelf under it. IV. The event ſhewed him Edition. | 
that his apprehenſion was but too well (31) Pag. 68 


Ki | | 
ames was highly exaſperated againſt him, and * — Cam- 


William Camden to ſend him a: Liſt of faults relating (42 a, 47 
to the troubles of Scotland. V. It a from a (99) 2 
Letter of Thuanus, dated the 13th of April 1608, that Hiſcoriarum noſ- 
Camden had not yet furniſhed him with any Memoirs, oe 
if vou except only what he had ſent him concerning 7, 
Ireland: for Thuanus teſtifies that he would very gladly ,d 4 gona 
have received the like inſtruQions with reſpect to Eng- Her in rerum 
land and Scotland; and in that caſe he doubted not Scericarum nar- 
but he ſhould have kept ſuch meaſures as would have nt 4e 
atisfied the Court of England. What can be deſired more pag. 71 Epiſool, 
deciſive againſt thoſe who have given out that Camden Camdeni. 


4. ai .c a __c 


(23) In Epip. 
Comdeni, pag · 


97. 
(34) Ibid. pag. 
139. 


GAM 


gard to the adventures of that Princeſs [G. The ſending the copy to Peter du Puy ; 
| miniſters occaſion to ſome ſuſpicions [J. Camden, not contented with having employed. 


communicated to Thuanus certain particulars which he 
did not afterwards put into his own Annals ? We ſhall 


Camden's aſſiſtance, he had been obliged ſolely to fol- 
low Buchanan. i» Hibernicis jam multum profeci. . . . 
Utinam que weſfira ſunt, & ad univer/am, Britanniam 
ſpeant, pari compendio & fimplicitate ſeripiſſes. Sic 
enim factum tffet, ut temperametitum, quod" in Scoticis a 
me guidam firtaſſe funt defideraturi, tuis veſtigiis infi- 
lens, facilius ſecutus efſem, & in veftratium Magnatum 


offenfionem, quam witatam cupiebam, non incurriſſem. 
2 cum neminem haberem præter Buchananuin, neceſſe 


mihi omnind 1415 ſeriem illius tragice narrationis per 
alios eoſque Religioni Proteſtantium minime addictos an- 
tea adprobatæ, peter: cæterum omni in ſectatione omi ſ- 
Ja (33). VI. A Letter (34), which Thuanus wrote to 
Camden in the year 1613, ſhews indeed that he had 
received ſome Memoirs from England; wherein Cam- 
den had a conſiderable ſhare ; but it was Sir Robert 
Cotton who had ſent them to him by the order of King 
—— : from whence we ouglit to conclude, that thels 

emoirs were conformable to thoſe which Camden has 
followed in his Annals. What therefore'could occaſion 
the reproaches which it is pretended Thuanus made 
him ? VII. To conclude, among the Letters written 
to Camden, and publiſhed by Dr. Smith, there is not 


one of Thuanus's, or of Mr. du Puy's, or from any 


(35) Extracted 
from the Life of 
Camden, written 
by Biſhop (then 


Mr.) Gibſon, and 


prefixed to the 
new Engliſh 
Tranſlation of 
Camden Bri« 
tangnia. 


body elſe, which makes mention of thoſe reptoaches. 
r CS fi Abende oppolll th 
Biſhop Gi as vige 0 
which has been ſpread of theſe pretended 
of the French Hiſtorian. He examines the circum- 
Rances very cloſely, and draws ſtrong reaſons from 
them. His argument is to this effect: Thuanus writ- 
ing to Camden, when he ſent him the ſecond Volume 
of his Hiſtory, begins by making his excuſes to him, 
and tells him he is afraid he has not exactly followed 
His advice in the account of the affairs of Scotland; 
towards the end of the ſame Letter he ſays, that he 
thoſe things as he had learnt them from ſome 
Scots-men who were eye-witneſſes, and by whoſe ſcale 
he had weighed the Writings of Buchanan. Is it not 
a proof, either that he not received any Memoir 
from William Camden, or that he had made no uſe 
of what he might have received from him? Add to 
this, that if he had fallen into any miſtake, and if he 
had offended his Britannic Majeſty by having followed 
Camden's informations, he had reaſon to promiſe 
himſelf that this latter would have excuſed him for 
it to that Prince. Candour and good manners requir- 
ed in that caſe, that William Camden - ſhould have 
made his excuſes to Thuanus in a very-particular man- 
ner, and have acknowledged himſelf to have been then 
in a miſtake ; but that his diſcourſes with the Ki 
and reading of the public Records, had made him ac- 
uainted with the truth. This doubtleſs is what Cam- 
bs ought to have done ſome where or other-in his Cri- 
tical Remarks on Thuanus's Hiſtory : but he has not 
done it; he only criticiſes ; he mixes ſome ſha 
in his cenſure ; and greatly blames Thuanus for hav- 
ing followed Buchanan more cloſely 'than he ought. 
Can one reaſonably believe that Thuanus, — er 
in this manner, would not have ſhewn his reſentment, 
and have written to his Cenſurer, 1f-[hawe been mi/- 
taken, it is jour ſelf "who is the cauſe of it? He mult 
even ſo early as then have reproached him with what 
it is ſaid he did not reproach him till aſter he had 
read the firſt volume of the Annals of Queen Elizabeth 
35). There are a thouſand traditions of this nature, 
which are received for ages together throughout a whole 


complaints 


Kingdom, without having any other foundation than 


the fancies of a prejudiced party, full of ſuſpicion and 
artifice. Examine them a little cloſely, take the trou- 
ble to ſearch for proofs to the contrary, and they va · 
niſh into ſmoke. (46 
[GJ . - Aud this flory . . . keeps up hiftorical Pyrrho- 
niſm with regard to the adventures of Mary Stuart.) 
Thoſe who favour the cauſe of the Scots cite Bucha- 
nan, and thoſe who favour Queen Mary cite Camden: 
In this competition the prejudices would be againſt 
Buchanan. I. A rambling gadding life, as his was, 


Vor. IV. ⁊J. | 


ſee preſently that Thuanus laments, that for want of 


at London ſome deny it, and others affirm it. We are 


4 10 his 


and ſo many Verſes written by him, ſatyrical on one 
hand, laſcivious and part: on the Ther: do not 
at all prevent one in his favour, and hinder us at leaſt 
from conceiving ſo good an opinion of his probity, as 
of the virtue of Camden, who always lived like a 
ent man and without reproach, II. Befides, Cam- 
was not perſonally intereſted in the juſtification of 
Queen Mary, as Buchanan was petſonalſy intereſted in 
the blackening of her. Buclianan was very deeply 
engaged in the faction which dethroned and expelled 
that Queen : he was a party concerned therefore in a 
conduct which would become moſt execrable; If that 
Queen was not — whereas the more 
abominable the crimes of that Princeſs were, the leſs 
would thoſe be blamed who expelled her. I have 
elſewhere (36) touched on this ' confideration : Dr. (36) In the Re- 
Smith has not forgotten it; I quote him in the margin mark * 
(37)- III. Buchanan had for his patron the head of Article 
which dethroned Mary Stuart; and en the (% Pb. 
other fide, Camden had a thouſand obligations to Queen os quo illas 
Elizabeth. Therefore Buchanan writes a Manifeſto for acceperar, om- 
his Mzcenas, by loading Queen Mary; but what tm ingenii 
Camden owns in diſcharge of Mary is a ſtain in the e monte ner- 
memory of Queen Elizabeth. IV. To conclude, Bu. Wants nes,” 
chanan is an enemy to the Roman Catholics, and famam ſpurci/i- 
Camden alſo. This conformity of Religion puts a . . 
great inequality between their teſtimonies 3 Buchanan's 4% * 97 no 
is weakened by it! but Camden's is ſtrengthened: The 77 aa 
Roman Catholic Writers, who are extravagant Pane- un & Foes 
gyriſts of Mary, have not failed to make their adver- rebellium 25 | 
taries obſerve that they juſtified her, not by citing the u g vindi- 
work of ſome Monk, or zealous Papiſt, but by citing g m. Fe 
« Heretic, the Hiſtoriographer of Queen Elizabeth his — 


violatarum ſpe- 

> ; cie & prætextu 
If there were nothing to ſet againſt this, they who arm ſump/iſent, 

are determined by the greater bility would not e Poe tu. 

continue one moment in Hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm : but 77 wn i» 

we may alledge againſt' them that Camden wrote un- 

der a Prince, who, as ſon to Mary, ought to wiſh 


Vita Camdent, 
Page $2, 53» 
that Elizabeth's reign were blackened rather than his 
mother's; and that no one therefore ought to wonder impia dogmata, 
at that Annaliſt's having in certain particulars ſacrific- ne jus regtands 
ed the glory of the late Queen to the afſection of che i Keger in 
reigning Prince. Beſides, Camden was not the leſs J ae res. 
adverſe to the Scottiſh Puritans, for being an enemy to 7iquerine Fo 
the Catholics. Every body knows in what manner the PG & — 
Epiſcoparians do even at this day treat the maxims of _ oe 
Buchanan and his faction (38). This is what may be „i "4, 
ſaid to invalidate the teſtimony of Camden, and this rompublicom, in- 
is what they actually ſay. They ſay his Work was witis gui fummo 
caſtrated by King James's order, and that the gaps #mp*rio Potiuntur, 
which this made ſerved to receive other es more 1 
to that Prince's mind. On this ſu tion, quz ipſam religio 
the advantages which the Catholics to'draw onem tollunt, 
from the Annals of Queen Elizabeth are overturned. certamque huma- 
But is this ſuppoſition true? I cannot tell. Is it cer- ue benen perni- 
min? If it were, Dr. Smith, a Prieſt of the Church Pin in nent: 
of England, would not have dared to deny it. Is it Scoticarum Hif- 
a fubje& of Pyrrhoniſm? Without doubt; ſince even toris & potiſſi- 
mum in iſto in- 
fami Libello, qui 
DeteSio inſcribi · 


(38) Hine ids 


going to ſpeak of a thing that renders it probable z 
which is that Camden ſent a Copy of his ſecond Vo- tur, calumnia in 
lume to Paris. Is it not a fi — afraid that his R. Mariam ena- 
manuſcript would be altered? Was not this fear a tz- i. e. Hence, 
ſufficient mark that he had already paſſed through that 2 3 
trial? If it be not a ſufficient mark, is it not at leaſt r gu 
a pretext for contention, and a prop to diſpute ? Scotland as 
[] The ſending the Copy to Peter du Puy minifters oc- gainſt 
cafion to ſome ſuſpicions.) This is all that can reaſonably Sr, “ ba 
be ſaid, ſince there are ſeveral other conſiderations, 4. tee ade 
which might determine the Author to act in that man- 4 e 
ner. And indeed Dr. Smith —_— two or _—_ &« right of Sove- 
. ee ich « reignt eedi 
ear much as N ay which Aon 2 


& that Kings 

| Fee 1 | ft the 2 mig be brought 
4 to reaſon by compulſion, if they offend ag a inſt the Laws, that the pecple and inferior 
«« Magiſtrates may reform A 4. Commurwealth by us 0 og 45 
« of thoſe who enjoy the ſupreme. power , and other maxims of this kind, which de- 
« ſtroy Religion itſelf, and bring certain ruin on mankind ; and hence did theſe 
« calumnies againſt Queen Mary publiſhed in the Hiſtory of Scotland, and eſpeci- 
« ally in that infamous Libel, intitled the Detection, take their birth,” Smith. in 
Vitã Camdeni, pag. 53. edit, Londin. 169 1. . n : 


R 


_ q 
F 3 


his pen in the ſervice of the * — of Letters, reſolved alſo to beſtow part &f his 


Eſtate in founding a Lecture in 


iſtory in the Univerſity of Oxford. He delivered * 
Deeds of this new foundation in 1622, and named 


Degory Whear for the firſt Profeſſor. 


He died the gth of November 1623, at a houſe in the country (kx), where, from the year ( It vnn at 


1609, he had 


paſſed all the time he could be abſent from London. He had directed by n hon ten 


his will that he ſhould be buried Where he died; but the Executors of that Will did not wn. = 
follow his intention in that. 3 they interred him pompouſly in Weſtminſter Ab- 
d 


bey. The Univerſity of Ox 


paid him great honours, and continue ſo to do. Let us con- 


chide with ſaying that he was not lefs illuſtrious for his virtues than for his learning. He 
was firm to his Religion (7), and ſo modeſt that he refuſed the title of Knight. He was 
ſincere, of a ſweet temper, affable, and a good friend: he hated flander, both from the 


aſßign as the only one; 1 mean, he has not dropped 
the leaſt word which may inſinuatę that paſt experience 
mate Camden believe that King James would give the 
other part of his Annals to be correfted. I ſhall ſet 


down Dr. Smith's words and citations. ¶ Cu werd 


mbleſliam, invidiam, obtrectatianem, & odium' & qui- 
bujdam malevolis, fato cum cirteris Hiftoriarum \ Scripte- 
ribus gui weritati litarunt communi, inde fibj queue ex 
eoitio & malignitate ſui ſeculi creari offtndifſet, | mentem 
contra alterius tomi, dum viveret, editianem nallit ma- 
chinamentis expugnandum oi maduit. Ut poſteritati ta- 


men, guæ abſque affetu folet judicare, integer ſervaretur, 


+ etiam V. 


nec incendio aut quocunque triſti caſu deletas, aut malig- 
norum hominum invidid ſuppreſſus intercideret, @- 
phum fidelifſime exſcriptum ¶ Archetypo, quod in Biblio- 
thecd Cattoniand conſervatar, apud ſe retenta) tanquam 

um depeſ tum Petri Pateani cure & fide concredi- 
dit +, & ed quidem libentius, magni Thuani exemplum 


Cl. Petri Putrani ſihi ob oculos ponens, cujus Hiſtoriarum reliqua pars - ante 
Vitam, @ Rigal- _ inedita, cum eam publice luci donare Garatoribus 


Go cenſcriptam, 


arifirs, - 1652, 


4to 0, & riculi praſgaga, exemplari . apud Virum integerrimim 
Epiſtols Cc vir W Georgium Michaelem Linge//hemints re- 


Page 310. 


(39) Non liberet, 


i. e. Were Act 


life, iu damman prudentiſſime amevertifſet (40). i. e. 
«« [But when he found that, by a fate common to other 
« Hiſtorians who have religiouſly adhered to truth, the 


agree better with ©* vice and malignity of his own age had thence alſo cre- 


the paſſage of 
Peireskius which << ſome malevolent 
quoted | 


will be 


(40) Smith. in 
Vitd Camdeni, 


Page 58. 


41) Camdin's 


W and ill will from 
people, ] he ſet a firm and unconquer- 
e able reſolution not to publiſh the ſecond Part in his life- 


«« ated him trouble, envy, 


„ time. However, that it might be preſerved entire 


«« for. poſterity, which is accuſtomed to judge without 
* affection, and might neither he deſtroyed by fire or 
„ any other ſad miſchance, nor be ſuppr by the 
« envy of malicious men, he intruſted a very faithful 
Copy, (retaining the Original, which is now preferv- 
„ ed in the Cotton Library, in his own hande,) as a 
« ſacred Depoſitum, to the care and fidelity of Peter 
« du Puy; and this he the rather did, as he ſet be- 
«< fore his eyes the example of the great 'Thuanus, the 
«<<, remaining part ef whoſe Hiſtory, not printed be- 
* fore his Bs the mp—_ Will 
«c. were, not allowed (39) to publiſh, would probably 
*« have periſhed, had.net he, ſoreſeeing the danger, 
very Wiſely prevented that Ioſs by leaving a copy 
with the upright and noble George Michael Lingeli- 
% heim.“ It is even true that the Annaliſt might fear 
leſt the Continuation of his Work. might be altered, 
though he had not experienced the like with reſpect to 


| the firſt Volume: for a Book is much more fubje& to 


accidents after the Author's death than during his life 
and Camden had reſol ved to hinder the. Continuation 
of his Annals ſrom being printed ſo long as he lived: 
I add, that they frighted him with the riſque which 
'Thuanus's Hiſtory had ran, and exhorted him to imi- 
tate that Preſident's ion. Here is what Peireſ- 
Kius wrote, to him in the year 1620. If chat of 
*© Thuanus had been to be found no where but in his 
** own ſtudy, it ran the hazard of being ſuppreſſed; 
«*« for his Executors, who were Guardians to his chil- 
% dren, had a mind to throw it into the fire for 
„ ſome private ends. Mr, Lingelſheim, with whom 
“ 'Thuanus had intruſted a Copy, has ſaved all. If 
Grotius had believed me above fix months before his 
<© misfortune, there would have been a copy of his 
** Hiſtory in this Kingdom, which would be no lon 

«« at the diſcretion of his enemies or of thoſe who'en- 
« vied him. For God's fake think of your own, 
and if you do not care to put it to the preſs in your 
« life-time, let there be more than one copy of it, 
and let them not be all on your fide the water (41).” 


7% fag 310, It is very poſſible Camden RE apprehend, not 
| a 


the ſtriking out or adding of a few lines, but a total 


Teftamenti non liceret (39), forſan periiſſet, - miſt mens pe- for that purpoſe, and t 


ſuppreſſion, ſuch as that which Thuanus's manuſcript 

would have undergone, if timely . proviſion had not 

been made againſt it. * us give an 

2 of a Diſpute which made ſome noiſe in the < 

It was occaſioned by theſe words: Camden has 

«« written this Hiſtory with ſo much judgment muy 

little partiality, that it got him the friendſhip and 

*« etteem of Thaanus, ho after Camden's death pub- 

« liſhed/ the ſecond Volume of his Work, from a ma- 

«« nuſcript copy of it, which had been ſent A 

« the Author (42) .“ They were anſwered in the fol- (42) Dr. Bur- 
lowing manner: I is not true that Mr. de Thou. wwas net 's Reflections 
the perſon who publiſhed after Camden's death the Jaft en. Mr: Varillas's 
Part of his Hiftoryz and the ſame Camden, according 2 


Or Critigue du 
a man to burden: a-P au Mortier with a piece 0 LX Livre de Mr. 


work fo unworthy of him =s the publiſhing his ould Varillas, pag. 33 
have ow 1 have often Mary + 255 Mr. du Puy - the —＋ 
ſay that it was himſelf to whom Camden had applied -———_ 
he had diſcharged himſelf of 
that truſt with bis own hund. is no that 
Camden's Hiftory is not partial, becauſe Mr. de Thou 
cauſed it to be reprinted : on the contrary, it is the great · 
e mark of his partiality that cun be produced, fince all 
the world knows that Preſident tranſcribed cubatewer be 
„ bon we dh er 
year 1570, from Buc vo paſſes for the moſt par- 
lial of the modern Writers. The late Mr. 122 
St. Martin has ſeveral times declared in my preſence, 
that in the vacation of the year. 1620, going with Mr. 
de Thou's eldeſt for to falute King Fames at his 
Whitehall, his Majefly made the fame Mr. de ſo 
ter à reproach for what his father had written in 
prejudice of the truth againſi Queen Mary Stuart his mo- 
ther, that-it coft\ him @ fit of ſickneſs of three months (43). (43) Reponſe de 
A-reply was made to this which 1 am going to : Mr. Parillas à 
am here obliged to relate the Hiſtory of Camden's 42 Critique de 
« 2. but joked n 77.of the Dutch 
« at 2 1 ou, vi 5 : 
« formed the deſign of writing his General Hiſtory: "JO 
** eltabliſhed correſpondences throughout all Europe, 
« with people who in appearance were able to give 
« him exact information of what he ta 
«© know, He kept a very ftrit one with Camden, 
and when the firſt volume of that Author appeared, 
dhe wrote to him and reproached him, that he found 
5 his Hittory. agreed not with what he had written to 
« Mr, de Thou in his Letters, and particularly in 
„hat concerned the affair of the Queen of Scots. 
„Upon this, Camden told him the truth, which was 
*« that King James would abſolutely review that Hi- 
« ſtory himſelf, and had afterwards put it into the 
% hands of the Earl of Northampton, brother to the 
„% Duke of Norfolk, who had been beheaded for that 
very affair; ſo that ſeveral things had been ſtruck 
4 out of his book, and ſeveral others had been altered. 
% This touched Camden to the quick: he took care 
<< the ſecond part ſhould not run the ſame riſque, and 
« ſent it into France to Mr. de Thou, to end it 
might be faithfully printed after his death. This is 
* 2 well known in England, and the care which 
ehe took to ſend this ſecond part beyond fea to a 
« ſtranger, may eaſily convince one that the true 
<« cauſe of it has been now aſſigned, I do not believe, 
* indeed, that a Preſident au Mortier went to the 
4 Bookſellers of that time to ſell the Manuſcript, or 
« to correct the preſs. If a man of Mr, du Puy's 
66 ity and learning took care that it ſhould be 
— printed, Mr. de Thou did nothing beneath 
% his dignity, when he a to become the Depo- 
« fitary of ſo excellent a piece; and he perſectly well 
„ acquitted himſelf of all that he was obliged to » 
: — — 0 * WL 


- 
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: be bote no envy to his neighbour, and ies not at all revenge 
qualities it is no wonder that he had ſo great a number of illuſtri- 


| tongue and from the 
ful. With theſe a 
ous friends in England, and in ren 
from. travelling abroad, or engaging hi 


ten; I mean the Life of William Camden. 


therein; among which that concerning the reſentment. of a Gentleman, who had a fe- 
Relation mentioned with  diſhonour in the Books of this able Writer, is not the 
leaſt conſiderable {K)]. We alſo find there that our Author did not always put his name 
to the Books which he publiſhed [LI, and that the loſs of one part of the Memoirs which 


male 


„with regard to that Depoſit, when he entruſted his 
= eule void it. It is true that King James reproach- 
„ ed Mr. de Thou the fon' with his father's having 
* copied the invectives , of Buchanan againſt 'Queen 
„Mary; but Mr. de Thou muſt have been very ſen. 
(44) Defence of ** ſible, to be fick three months on that account ( 9 
the Reflections The firſt of theſe three paſſages. has not been well cri- 
Sc. Ur __— ticiſed, and we may very well place to the Critic's ac- 
* — — count, by reaſon of his ſilence, theſe two miſtakes : 
— 60. of the firſt, that the publiſhing of the Annals procured Wil- 
Amſterdam edi- liam Camden the friendfhip of Thuanus ; and ſecondly, 

tion of 1683. that Thuanus ſurvived Camden. I have ſhewn in 
Remark [F], that the friendſhip and epiſtolary corre- 
ondence between theſe two great 1 

the year 1505, ten years before the Annals 

Elizabeth bad ſeen the light. It is certain that Thua- 
nus died the 17th of May 1617, above fix years before 
Camden. I do not know what the ſame Critic would 
Have ſaid as to the third paſſage, in cafe he had rejoin- 
ed; but I am ſure he would not have produced the 
real proofs which ſhew that Thuanus was a cohcern- 
ed in the Edition of the ſecond Volume; of Camden, 
nor was the tary of the Manuſcript. The beſt 
of this ate to be found, not in the Life of Peter 
(45) Servavit du Puy (45), but in Camden's Letters. The CXLVII 
etiam Petrus was written to him by Peter du Puy, a few days be- 
Piteanus) Cen, fore the death of Thuanus (46). At that time Peter 
— "ner fr wi du Puy knew by hear-ſay anly that the Annals of 
Britannorum Re- Queen” Elizabeth were finifhed : he tells the Author 
gine, quam Auc- that the Continuation of them was daily etpected. He 
tor ſe wiv» edere rote the ſame thing to him ſome months after (47). 
_——__ Feat We have ſeen above what Peireſkius wrote to him in 
curaverat. i.e, the year 1620. Peter du Puy wrote to him in the 
« He (Peter du month of November the ſame year. He had not = 


Pay) alſo pre- that Manuſcript depoſited with him, but he e 
yo od N it. Cum de Hiſtoria tus agi, & de me depofitario co- 
« Cam 4 Eli. £tas, non male certe cogitas, fidelem enim & vere ami- 
« 2abeth, which cum hac in re 422 : tantum effice ut tut ad me 
« the Author Zerferatur (48). i. e. © When you ipeak of your Hi- 
- ——_— 7. © ſtory, and think of me for the depoſſtary, you 
« life-time, had Certainly do not think amiſs ; for you ſhall find me 
« taken care to ** A truſty and real friend in this affair: only take care 
4c depoſit with * that it be conveyed ſafely to me.” I belive he ſent 
« Du Puy.” it to Holland after the Author's death: it was printed 
—— in Vita at Leyden in the year 162 5. 
663. in Colbie IJ His application to ffudy hindred him from tra- 
22 w ny Ve 10 wm * Ws 8 4A 2 
is not the to t ter, theſe are the word r. Smith. a 
f, it s at literis neutiquam avocaretur, Ortelii, Foſephi Scaligert, 
100 * — " Nicolai Fabos, aliortenmque, quorum fama melius ſcriptis 
Junii 1617. ex ſacumndiſſimo cerebro prognatis quam tony nepotum 
(47) III Kal. ſerie in omne avim propagabitur, exempla æmulatus, 


VIlbris 1617. opulentis matrinoniis, qua multa orum impedimenta 
(48) 1 Cam. allatura previdifjet, vttam pratulit clibem, fan#i pro- 
40 Smith. is Pagen ee & wſque berker (49). f. 0. . That 
49) 8 8 ber. 
ita Camdeni, ** nothing might take him off from his Broks, in imi- 
page 72+ | tation of Ortelius, Joſeph Scaliger, Nicholas Faber, 


«. and others, whoſe fame will be tranſmitted to fu- 
* ture ages by their writings, the offspring of their 
«< fertile brain, better than by a long ſeries of deſcen- 
«- dants, he choſe to lead a fingle rather than to 
«marry advantageouſly,” foreſeeing that matrimony 
would bring along with it many hindrances to ſtudy ; 
„und he kept his good reſolution to the laſt.” As to 
travelling, the Author of his Life obſerves that Clau- 
dius Joubert was thiftaken, when he wrote to Camden 
(50) This Let- from Dijon, in the year 1512 (50), that he called to 
ter is the mind with pleaſure the time they had paſſed 
XCV1Ith among at Padua; Camden having never Qirred rred out of Eng- 


—_ Camden, land. Licet per negotioſum vikam Ppatrio Jah adfixus, 


67 


countries, His application to ſtudy hindred him 

| mſelf in a married ſtate (m) [7]. Several Letters, (=) Extrited 
which he had received or written, were publiſhed at London, in the year 1691, by Dr. 
Smith, who has joined thereto'a Piece of his own, which is ve 


from his Life, 
written by Dr. 
Thomas Smith, 
and prefixed to 
his Letters, pub- 
liſhed by the 
ſame Author at 
London, in 16g1 „ 
in 4to. 


| curious and well writ- 
A great many particulars are to be found 


We 


ne pedem quidem unquam extra Angliam moviſſet : quod 

adnotari maxime oportuit, ne quiſpiam D. Fobertii, ex 

lapſu memorize alium pro alio ſubſtituentis, literis decep- 

tus, illum olim Patavii aka crederet (51). A great (51) Smith. in 
many people boaſt of having been familiarly acquaint- Via Camdeni, 


ed at the Univerſities with ſuch or ſuch a perſon who £*8- 75. 
is become famous by his Writings : they of it, 


I ſay, though the thing be not true (52) ; but there (52) See the Let- 

are few who write ſo to that perſon, as Joubert did f Des Carter, 

to Camden. tom. 2. pat · 454. 
(K] We hd. ia the Lift of Camden the reſent- 

ment of a Gentleman who bad a female Relation men- 

tioned with diſponour in the Books of that Hiſtorian.] 

Camden had made mention of a Lady, without nam- 

ing her, who had ſhewn her regard for a Gentleman 

ſo far as to grant him the laſt favour, without hav- 

ing been-able to avoid thoſe diſagreeable conſequences 

which are talked of at Court and about town, with 

more - pleafure than ſcandal. The Gentleman be- 

came illuſtrious by his valoar and learning, and 

repaired 'the Lady's honour in the uſual way ; for 

he married her. One of the girl's relations pre- 

tended Camden had diſhonoured their family, and 

was fo tranſported with rage againſt that Hiſtorian, 

that he broke the noſe of his ftatue placed over his 

tomb in Weſtminſter Abbey (53). This is what Hif. (53) Smith. fn 

torians who flatter not, and whoſpeak the truth, make _ N 

themſelves liable to; and this is the reaſon why there 73 78. 

are fo fey Hiſtories wherein they dare { plainly 

of thoſe who are living, or who have left children of 

any conſideration behmd them. Camden, by having 

been ſincere and faithful, had made himſelf ſo many 

enemies, that this was the reaſon why he would not let 

the Continuation of his Annals be printed in his life 

time. Ar leaſt he wiſhed, in caſe the King ordered 

it otherwiſe, that they ſhould not ſuffer his Annals to 

be tranſlated into Engliſh during his Life. He was 

afraid he ſhould find fewer equitable Readers among 

the vulgar than among the learned. Crebr4 experiens 

tia didicerat, ftudium weritatis eruendæ in Annalibus 

ipfi odium & obtrectat ionem peperiſſe; ideo de parte al- 

terd in lucem publicam edenda, quod ſupra monui, non 

folicitus, vel potius ne ederetur, niſi poſt cineres conditos, 

totum id Regia Majeftatis arbitrio commiſit, obnixe depre- 

cans, ne, fi ita ſtatuifſet Rex optimus, in vernaculum 

ſermumem opus iſtud Hiſftoricum ipſo wivente verteretur, 

ſatis gnarus, indoctos e wulgo Lectores iniquiſſimis cenſaris 

in Hiftoriarum Scriptores, ut ut veritati ex integro lita- 

verint, dum vira adbuc ſupereſt, pro fatuitate & na- | 

iti ſuf fieri ſolere 54). ” | (54) Ibid. page 
[L) He did not always put his name to the Books 75 

which he publiſped.] He gene only the two letters 

M. N. to an Engliſh Book which he publiſhed in the 

year 1604, under the title of Reliquiarum de Britannia 

(55). He had printed in the year 1600 a Collection (55) Ibid. page 

S Inſcriptions and Epitaphs, Which are to be read in 40. 

Weſtminſter Abbey &c. to which he did not ſet his 

name; but be ſet it to the Latin Tranſlation of Fa- 

ther Garnet's Tryal, publiſhed at London in 1607. 
LM] One of the Memoirs <uhich he made J 

in compoſing is Annals has been bot.) Godfrey Good- 

man, the fon and nephew of two perſons to whom 

Camden had t obligations, and who was after- 

wards advanced to the Biſhoprick of Glouceſter, de- 

ſired that he would leave him his papers of that ſort 


by his will, and wrote to him on that head. Camden 


aſſured him that he would have left them to him with 
all his heart, if he had not a long time before promiſed 
them to Richard Bancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
After that Archbiſhap's death, his right was tranſmitted 

| do 


* * | 
F 
11 4 


We ſhould be in the wrong, in my opinion, to imagine, from a Paſſage of Caſaubon, 
that Camden did no more than turn the Annals of Queen Elizabeth 5 N INV. „ 


do George Abbot his Succeſſir, Who, as it is ſaid, put 


all thoſe papers into a room in Lambeth Palace. What 


is become of them is not now known: however, theſe 
were not the Memoirs which concerned civil affairs, 
for they are to be found in the Cotton Library: theſe 
were the Memoirs which concerned Eccleſiaſtical 
affairs. Dr. Smith ſuppoſes they were loſt when Arch- 
biſhop Laud was impriſoned. As he was accuſed of 
ſeveral imaginary crimes, ſays he, William Prynne, 
who was pilloried for his ſeditious Libels, took away all 
that Prelate's papers, to ſee whether any thing might 
be found in them either to ſupport actufations 
which were brought againſt him, or to clear him from 
them. Afterwards, Thomas Scott, one of the Dema- 
gogues in the Rebellion, and Hugh Peters, who were 
boch executed ſor the murder of Charles I, plundered 
Laud's Library. Pofted Thomas Scottus e Deinagogis Par- 
liamentariis lingua & manu promptus audaxque ; & Hu- 
go Petri infamis & impurus homuncio, quorum. uterque 
25 Regicidium meritiſſimas ſuſpendii pœnas vindice juſti- 
tia poft duodecennium lIuebat, Bibliothecam diripuerunt 
(56) Ibid. pag. (56). After the Reſtoration of the Royal Family, 
$6. William Sancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury collected all 


U 


the {catered remains, and ſearched every where after 

them. He found a great many papers in the room 

where Camden's ſhould have been; but the latter were | 

quite gone, nor could they be traced at all (57). 457) Idem, ibid. 
'N] We ſboul be in the W >)». Ah 

paſſage of Caſaubon, that Camden did no mare t we ow 

the Anhal: of Duten Elizabeth into Latin] The paſſage 

of Cafaubon' (58) is in a letter to Thuanus; which is (58) It was point- 

the QOXCTV. Caſaubon's words follow : Scrigf all- ed cut * 

quoties an te Cottonium ab urbe abeſſe, in cum ndd g une n Mr. 


* f ; H , the 
Hiftoria occupatum. Nuper cum mihi Ser. Rex indicaſſet 33 Mate 


ipfum eſſe in urbe, nem mundutorum tuorum adii: re. of the _ 
Jpondit ſe totum in eo efſe ut captam Hiſftoriam ab ſoluat Church at Rot- 


quam ille Anglico Sermone compoſuit, Camdenus Latinam 


fecit. i. e. I have wrote to you more than once 


* that Sir Robert Cotton was out of town, and buſy - 
« in preparing his Hiſtory Being lately informed 
* by the King that be was in town, I went to him 
„ purſuant to your deſire: he anſwered that he was 
* wholly taken up in finiſhing the Hiſtory he had be- 
«« gun, Which he has written in Engliſh, and Camden 
% has turned into Latin.“ ee 


© CAMERARIUS (JOACHIM), one of the moſt learned Writers of the ſixteenth 
Century, was born April the 12th in the year 1500 at Bamberg, a City of Franconia. 
'He was ſon of John Camerarius [A], a Senator of that City, who lived to eighty 
years of age without ever having taken Phyſic or let Blood, by Martha Wecelia, a 


(e) Melchior, native of Steinfurt (a). He bega 


n his ſtudies in his own country under a Maſter, who was 


Adam. Vice eſteemed a perſon of conſiderable abilities at that time; and in a ſhort ſpace he made ſo 


Germanorum Phi- 


kſopborur, pag, great a progreſs, that when he was but thirteen years old, his Maſter declared that he 
253. edit. Fran- could teach him no further, Upon this he was ſent to Leipſic to ſtudy under George 


cofurti 1663, in 


8vo, Heltus, who being charmed with his genius and diſpoſition, took the {fame care of him 


as if he had been his own ſon, We may jud 


what advances he made in learning from 


this circumſtance, that Richard Crocus, under whom he ſtudied the Greek Language, 
being ſometimes obliged to be abſent, he left our Author to read the Lectures in his room, | 


, though he was then but ſixteen years of age (6). He had a | | 
| rticularly charmed with Herodotus [ BJ, whom he read over fre- 258, 2596 


Language, and was 


iar affection for that (+) Idem, Page 


quently with the utmoſt attention. Peter Moſellanus ſucceeding Crocus in the Profeſſorſhip 
of the Greek Tongue, our Author continued his ſtudies under him with fo much vigour, that 
he ſoon became ſuperior to his Maſters in the knowledge of moſt Arts and Languages. 
Aſter he ſtaid five years at Leipſic he went at eighteen years of age to Erford, where he was 
admitted Maſter of Arts in 1521. The troubles of that City, and the Plague which raged 
there, obliging him to leave it, he was induced by the reputation of Luther and Me- 


lancthon to go to Wittemberg to viſit them 


[C). The war of the Peaſants, which laid 
Germany waſte in 1525, not ſuffering him to enjoy the 


repoſe and tranquillity which he 


wiſhed at Wittemberg, he went to Pruſſia with James Fuxius, a Gentleman of Franco- 
nia, where he was received with the utmoſt civility, not only by the men of learning, 


but even the Magiſtrates and Princes. The year following Melancthon being deſired 


[4] He was fon of John Camerarius.] The antient 
name of the family was Leibhard; but it was afterwards 
changed into that of Cammermeiſter, in Latin Came- 
rarius, from the Office, which one of his anceſtors had 
() Mok. 2 held at 72 in the time of Henry the Lame (i). 

mi, ne Ger- [B] He had a peculiar affettion for that language, 
— * 7 $1 and vas „ charmed with Head Ar that 
Francofurti 1663 time there was a great ſcarcity of Greek books; and it 
in 8v0. was eſteemed a prodigious piece of good fortune, when 

learning firſt revived in Germany, to be poſſeſſed of, or 
to have the opportunity of reading Homer or Herodo- 
tus, or other Greek Writers. en Camerarius had 
copied with his own hand a great part of thoſe Authors, 
(2) It was printed he met with Aldus's firſt edition of Herodotus (2), 
*. Venice in upon which he congratulated himſelf as if he had found 
1502. a treaſure; and was ſo highly fond of it, that when the 
inhabitants of Leipſic roſe upon the ſtudents there, 
he took no care of any thing but his Edition of Hero- 
dotus, which he concealed under his gown ; and by 
reading that Writer often over he made himſelf maſter 
of the Greek Language. Magna erat tum Græcorum 
woluminum penuria, enatiſque primum in Germanid lite- 
ris, Homerum aut Herodotum, aliaſue Graii oris Autores 
habuiſſe & wvolutafſe magnum erat. Quare illrum non 


exiguam cum partem ſud 1 manu, mirum guam 
» velut Pactuli aut Ja- 


3 


de prima Heradoti Editione Aldi 


by 


gi opibut, fibi fuerit gratulatus, ades quidem ut in Pa- D 

nico Civium adverſum Studioſos tumultu, de reliquo pa- 

rum anxius, unum ſuum Herodotum ſub weſte teneret ; % 

guo Scriptore ſæpius percurſo Græca poſfimodum addidi- 

eit .. 3 (3) Melch. A- 
[C] He wwas induced by the reputation of Luther and dam. page 259+ | 

Melanctbon to go to Wuttemberg to wifit them.] At aha 4 

Wittemberg every one, ' who was capable of formi 

a good judgment of his excellent abilities and diſpo- 

ſition, ſhewed him the utmoſt civility and reſpect, and 

eſpecially Melancthon, to whom he was known beſore, 

and who conſidered him in the ſame light, as Cicero 

did Atticus, and lived ever after in the utmoſt friend- 

ſhip and confidence with him, With the ſame facility, 

when he was but in the four and twentieth year of his 

age, he procured himſelf the acquaintance of Eraſmus, 

as he us in his Commentaries upon the firſt Book 

of the Tuſculan Queſtions. Hic quotquot de ingeniis ali- 

quid poterant judicare, amore ipſum complecti, præcipus werd 

Melanihon, cui jam antea innotuerat Camerarius, 

Cicero alim Atticum, id ipſe Camerarium fibi exiſtima- 

re; eoque fic ſequentibus vite annis ut, ut nec familia- 

rius ulla, nec hibentius. Eadem facilitate anno etatis 

wigeſama quarts aditum ſibi ad Eraſmi natitiam pateſecit 

6 muniit ; de 75 in Commentariis ſuper Tuſe ulana- (4) Idem, pag · 

rum Quæſtiamum librum primum (4). „ aged; BOOk ee 


259 


(: 
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4a au» e 


— 
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by the Senate of Nuremberg to erect a College in their City, and tb ſach Profeſſors thete; 
as might give it reputation, he engaged Camerarius, who was juſt returned from Pruſſia, 


to teach the Latin and. 


. Greek Tongues there. He entered t 
Collegues the ſame year [DJ. And his writings, of which he publiſhed a 


upon this Province with his 
great number 


in the courſe of a long life, raiſed him a diſtinguiſhed character EJ. The Diet of Spires, 
which was then held, thinking proper to ſend an Embaſſy to the Emperor Charles V, 
who was at that time in Spain, nominated Albert Count Mansfeld for that purpoſe; and ap- 
pointed our Author for his Latin Interpreter. This was highly agreeable to Camerarius, 
who had a ſtrong deſire to ſee Spain; but he went no further than Eſlingen, becauſe the 


60 em; py. Embaſſy was ful! 
259, 260, 261. in 1327 Anne Truchſes of Grunſperg 
lived in the utmoſt harmony for forty ſix 


1530 
burg | 
bf great profit 65 
order to reſtore the 
continued there five years, d 


ſeems to have been peculiarly deſigned 
ſcarce re-eſtabliſhed that of 2 
of Saxony for the ſame pur poſe. 


ded till another time (c). 


Upon his return to Nuremberg he married 


of. a noble and antierit family; with whom he 
years, and had nine children by her. He 
had the ſame year the misfortune of loſing 
the Senate of Nuremberg ſent him with ſome other 
and four years after choſe him for their Secretary; 
In 1538 Ulric Duke of Wirtemberg 
Univerſity, which had been extremely difordered b 


his father and one of his brothers (4). fn (4) u, ag 
ons to the Diet of Augſ- 261. 
he refuſed that poſt 


, tho? 
ſent for him to Tubing, in .) 14, pp 
the war; and he ** | 


uring which time he recovered it to its former luſtre, He 

for the reſtoration of Univerſities ; for he had 
when he was ſent for in 1541 to Leipfic by the Duke 
e taught there during the remainder of his life, but 
with ſome interruption ; for the war obliging him to depart, he removed 


from one place to 


another till 1547, when affairs being brought to a ſtate of tranquillity, he returned and 


reſumed his former employments. 


© {DJ He entered aher this Province with bis Collegues 
uf e year.] "His Collegues were Helius Eobanus 
: Heflus, a celebrated Poet, Michael Rotingus, and 
(5) Idem, ibid, Jo. Schoner, an eminent Mathematician (5). Our Au- 
thor ſoon 3 dai a [Sharon  repateghen on by 
is lectures; and his Auditors, ng whom were ſome 
* the Senators themſelves, received — utmoſt 2 
tage from them. Statimgue fingularem ipſe Laudem, Audi - 
= verò, de quiru , dei, tam ox Senate 

ldem, pag · rio ordins fuerunt, maxinium ſenſerunt fruftum (0). 
A * UE ] 2 his Writings; of which be [78 e a great 

m 


number in the courſe of a long lift, raiſed him a diftin- 
guiſhed Roar, A Works are almoſt infinite in 
number, tho the greateſt part of them, as Mr. Baillet 


(7) Fugemens des Obſerves (7), are me very ſcarce, becauſe men of 
Savans, tom. a. taſte and judgment ſe them as ſoon as ever they 
rom. 380. fag. meet with them. Geſner in his Bibliotheca has given 
8 us a Catalogue of his works ; and Father Niceron in 
ao. Riis Memoires pour ſervir à Þ Hiſtoire des Hommes illaſ- 
has mentioned 150 Books either written or 
by him. He tranſlated into Latin Herodo- 
, Euclid, Homer, Theo- 


(8) Tom. 19. Pres 8), 
pag- 84-120. tranſlated 
edit. de Paris tus, Demoſthenes, Xenophon : 
"73% critus, Sophocles, Lucian, Theodoret, Nicephorus, and 
Gregory Nyſſen, &c. He publiſhed a Catalogue of 
the Biſhops of the principal Sees; Greek Epiltles ; ac- 
counts of his journies in Latin Verſe; Epigrams of the 
ancient Greek Poets; a Co on Plautus; the 
lives of Helius Eobanus Heſſus and Philip Melancthon, 
Kc. We ſhall now conſider. the judgments, which 
have been ' paſſed by the learned upon our Author. 
Hadrian Turnebus in his Adverſaria (9) ſtiles him the 
glory and ornament not only of Germany, but even 
of all Europe. Nen ſue tantum Germania, ſed etiam 
totius noflire Europe decus & ornamentum, TFoachimus 
Camerarius. Henry Stephens in his Preface ta Macro- 
bius, gives him the title of the luminary and —— 
of Polite Literature in Germany. Lipſius in his letter 
to our Author's ſon, Joachim, aſſerts, that he had no 


(9) Lib, 4+ 
cap · 1. 


Alam virum, quem Germania veſtra habuit fine pars. 
(10) And Bail- Taubman (10) calls him the Prince of Writers in the 
let, abi ſupra. Latin and Greek Tongues.” Theodore Beza in his 
Ian illuſtrium Virorum tells us, that it was generally 
agreed among the learned, that Germany had no 
Writer more ſkilled than him in the Greek Language, 
and but few more elegant in Latin, and not one more 
exact, as appears from his Works. Eo preuectus eff 
Eruditionis, ut communi Dodtorum omnium cum ſen ſu, peri- 
tiorem Linguæ Grace neminem, in Latind wero Lingua 


diſertiares perpaucos, exactiorem autem nullum Aripto- 
Vox. VL. 6 


In 1555 he went to the Diet of A 

terwards with Melan&hon to Nuremberg upon affairs of Religion. T 
he accompanied that learned man, who repoſed the moſt unreſerved con 
to the Diet of Ratiſbon, The year 1557 was very unfortunate to him; for he loſt two 


2 in all Germany. Grati mihi Camerarii ob unum 
il 


that beſides the other ſervices which he di 


g, and af- 
year following 


of 


rem habuerit Germania, plurima 2 ipfius monumenta 
teſtantur. Joleph Set in the — ima 15 
(11) fafghathsranſltoneof Author were ol done (11) Pag. 4m. 
amerarius vir bonus, gui nom mal? Authores interpre- 
tabatur. And in the Scaligerane ſecunda he oy, chat 
our Author was one -of the greateſt men in Germany 
in his time. Camerarius fuit unus > maximis atatis 
ſuæ Germanis, Paulus Jovius in his Ehgia tells us, 
that he was ſo well killed in the G and Latin 
tongues, that in his Writings he imitated Cicero with 
great ſucceſs. Eft in celebri famd Foachimus Came- 
rarius, Grace atque Latinæ lingue ita peritus, ut ſcri- 
bendo pernobilis Citeronis imitator evaſerit. Eraſmus 
in the 45th Epiſtle Lib. XXVI (12) obſerves, that he (12) Ah 
owed more to his induſtry than to nature. Fodehimus Blount, Cenſur, 
= habere widetur cure quam nature. Schioppius in 5 
is Book de Arte Critica (13) affirms, that the ſervices «ar. Gens 
which he did to the Republic of Letters, were innu- 1694. in gto. 
merable ; and that the envidus attempts of others have (13) Pag. 7. 
not been able in the leaſt to injure his character. 
_ Foachimi Camerarii innumera in rem literariam 
ene promerita ; quemgque neguic ingrati Lucumones 
rodere conantur. — Voſſius in his Book de Scien- 
tits Mathematicis (14) tells us, that he is ſuperior to all (14) Cap. 65. 
the praiſes, which have been given him; and that he 9 14· pag+ 377. 
was the Phcenix of Germany, not only in the opinion | 
of his own country, but even that of foreign nations ; 
that Jovius, Turnebus, Liphus, and all the beſt and 
moſt learned men have extolled his merits ; fo that 
any perſon, who ſhould not have the greateſt eſteem 
for him, would upon the ſureſt gr deſerve. im- 
mediately to be placed among men of no learning, or 
of no virtue. Prefecto vir hic nunguam ſatis lauda- 
mus, fi alius quiſquam, wer? Germania ſus Phanix 
fuit, non gentis ſuæ judicio ſolum, ſed etiam exterarum. 
Duantis enim præcomiis eum extollunt Fovius, Turnebus, 
Lifp/frus, ac optimus & dofifſimus  quiſque, uſque adeo, 
ut qui eum non maximi faciat, is certiſſimo indicio, vel 
inter indactos, wel i referri mereatur. Gabriel 
Naudæus in his Bibliographia Politica mentioning our 
Author and Zuingerus, aſſerts that no perſon ever read 
them without great improvement: 4 Lefione nemo 
niſi dactior receſſit ; and in another place he. 
tells us, that Camerarius and Giphanius never attempted 
any thing in Literature inan abſurd manner : Camerarius 
& Giphanius nihil unguam inepte moliti ſunt. Olaus Bor- 
richius in his D:i/ertatio de Poetis Latinis (15) — (15) page 12. 
yout 
of Germany, he ſucceeded likewiſe extremely well in 
verſe, eſpecially of the elegiac kind, in which he was 


8 


(4) Idem, ibid, 


CAM 


of his daughters, and his dear friend Melancthon, and Sabinus, Lotichius, and Gerbe- 


lius, with whom he lived in great familiarity (F). In 1568 the Emperor Maximilian IT /) taem, pag, 
ſent for him to Vienna, and conferred with him u 
difmified him with conſiderable marks of his favour 
#573; and from that time his health began every day to 


15th 157 +: aged 74 years (b). We ſhall give Melchior Adamus's character of him in 


inferior to few Poets, with reſpect to invention, eaſe, pro- 


priety, or numbers. Foachimus Camerarius reliquis 
in juventutem Germanicam meritis adjunxit & Carmi- 
vis gloriam, praſertim elegiath, qud paucis aded cedit, fu 


. invents 53s, deres, frog fectlitatem, proprietatem, nume- 
Mor eur Huet, a 


rum. ' Wards Biſhop of Avranches in 
France, in his Book de clurit Interprezibus tefls us, that 
he deſerved prodigiouſly well of Polite Literature, and 
was the fivgular ornament of Germany 3 chat bis fule 


1 of Germany 5 ht 
Ago rt grxe's orginal, * ON or 


uſt and accurate, and never diffaſe, 'except when 
it is neceſlary to explain ſome obſcure paſſages, and 


that but ſeldom and to a very ſmall degree. Vir de 


tiori Literaturd preclare meritus Foachimus Camera- 


ris, fag ades Germanie fingulate Ornamentum. 


yo nt fermo & per ſpicuns, & quem fi cum Grecis con- 


(16) pag» 264, 
265. 


the Greek Tongue 
phy. Having read Lectures upon that Language for a year, he had a mind to travel 


(a) They were 
two, the one 
ealled Renaud, 
was a French- 
man, the other, 
named Primeroſe, 
was a Scotſman. 


(») Blondel, 
Ackles Authen- 


tiquei, pag. 15. 


ris, fincerum atque ſanum, & nonnift obſcurioribus 


declarandis, iaue rare & leviter, excurrentem agno/- 
r ] Fe fall give Melchior Adamui's character of 
him in the Noe. He tells us (16), that our Author 
was well made in his perſon, and of firm health, 
which he endeavoured to preſerve by the proper exer- 
ciſes of the body. . He was very agreeable and face- 
tious in his converſation among his friends; but at 
home he was very grave, tho? without any ſeverity, 
and ſeldom ſpoke to his children but in monoſyUlables. 


neyer ſollicitous to 


* wy ; ' 


He was very ſunple and modeſt in his drefs, and never 
regatded the change of the faſhion, tho? it ſometimes 
expoſed him to the raillery of his friends. He was 
ollicitop: riches, but committed the 
care of his affairs to his wite and children. And tho” 
he did pot — 1 — to live in a fordid way, yet if he 
aw any of his family deſire things, which were not 
neceſiary, he uſed that expreſſion of Socrates; Learn 10 
cat. | Opum congerendarum nunquam eee, rei 


miſiarit_curam univerſam conjugi & libris commen- 


f 
2 * . Cordes nile Imperibu mogo ; quad fi tamen do- 


meſticos animadverteret interdum non ntceſſaria expetert, 
Secralicum hoc in ore habehat, Diſte carere. © He cul- 
2 4 penticaliety'B the molt eminent Men of that 

„and particularly Bau r,. Caroloyiti „Me- 
lancthon, Peter VI As, Hadrian Tamebus, 48 8 
rom Wolfius; and he was fo warm in his friendſhips, 
that the death of any of his ſriends gave him the moſt 
exquiſite regret. When he wrote Letters, even to his 
children, he kept a copy of them. He was fo conſtant 
in his ſtudies, that he did not diſcontinue them, even 
when he travelled ; for what he had meditated either 


on horſeback, or at night, he afterwards ſet down in 


writing. He applied himſelf to the French and Italian 
Languages, when he was far advanced in years ; and 
made ſome progreſs in the Hebrew. But with reſpe& 
to the Greek and Latin Tongues, he was inferior. to.no 


Writer of his Age.'He had read over with great applica- 


pon ſeveral points of Religion, and 5263. 


C). He Joſt his wife July 1 5th /g) tam, pat · 
{cline, till at laſt he ied April 264. PE 


He was a ſtrict lover of truth, and ſo averſe to lying, tion the Hiftorians, Poets, Orators, Phyſicians, Civi- 
that he could not bear fiction even in raillery. Ser- lians, and Divines in Greek and Latin. Studia nunguare 
none, ques Graci Bl; wotart, wut in conviviis ami- remittebat, ne inter peregrinandum guidem, fed que ab- 
corum 2 ingenio ſerebat, ita domi ſuæ, fine oris tamen fente Biblocberd, vel inter- wit, dum equitaret, wel de 
Hihi, gravis vat, & 15 ai, quod atunt, monylla- mae | animo * eoncepiſſet, to deinde calamo annotabat. 
bus. N. ee ſpirabat ſemper, & fuos ad ram aſpi- Lingua Gallicant & It —— fenex attigit, & 
rart in omni vita cupiebat. A mendacio tantum abrrat, Hebraicam etiam deguſtavit. In Græcũ familiam duxit : 
ut wt jotofur quidem ferre t, omnibuſque ns, quibus in Latinã ceſſi; nemini. Hiftoritos, *poetas, oratores, me- 
animi ſenſus Fro Jingud potius, quam in lingua, inimi- dicos, juriſtonſultos, theologej Graces & Latinos br 
cum ſe aterrimum & aſſiduum adverſarium profiteretur. fit. CORN 20 e , 


© CAMERON (JOHN) one of the moſt famous Divines of the ſeventeenth Century 
amongſt the Proteſtants of France, was born at Glaſgow in Scotland, where he taught 
as ſoon as he had finiſhed his Courſe of Polite Literature and Philoſo- 


into foreign countries, and went to Bourdeaux in 1600, being then a little above twenty 
years old. The Miniſters of that City (a) were ſo well pleaſed with his wit, his learning, 
and his polite behaviour, that they procured him the Maſterſhip of a College for teach- 
ing the Greek and Latin Tongue, which they eſtabliſhed at Bergerac. They juſtly won- 
dered, that being ſo young, he could ſpeak Greek extempore as readily and with as much 
elegance, -as others do Latin. 

him Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Sedan. Cameron having performed the functions of a 
Profeffor for two years, took his leave of the Duke, and went to Paris, and from Paris 
to. Bourdeaux, where he arrived the latter end of the year 1604. The Church of that City 
reſolved to. provide for his maintenance during four years, whenever he would go to ſtudy 


Divinity, and he promiſed that at the end of that term he would ſerve that Church in the 


quality of a Minifter. During theſe four years he was Tutor to the children of the Chan- 


cellor of Navarre (h); the firſt year at their father's houſe at Paris, the two following at 6 
Geneva, and the fourth at Heidelberg. In the year 1608 the Church of Bourdeaux re- C 
called him, and choſe him to fill up the place of a Miniſter, whom ſhe had lately loſt (c). Ce) tt was Mon- 
He ſerved that Church for ten years following with ſo much reputation, that the Univerſity of ficur Renaud. 


Saumur judged him worthy to ſucceed Gomarus in the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity. He 
accepted their office, and performed all the functions of his poſt with wonderful ſucceſs 
till the year 1630, when the Univerſity was almoſt entirely diſperſed by the civil war, 
which the difference of Religion occaſioned [A]. He retired into England with his fa- 


He accepted the Profeſſorſhip o Divinity at Saumer, months after (2) ; the Synod of Poitou made ſome ob- 60 Auguſt the 
22 1 2 Univerſity was jections againſt his being admitted, becauſe he was of 28th 1618, 


. - : diſperſed by the civil war, which the difference of Piſcator's opinion concerning the Imputation of Chriſt's 
Relivi honed. ] He began his lectures June the — But this oppoſition was declared void by 
130 1618 (1), he was not inſtalled till two the National Synod held at Alea in the year 1620. Take 


The Duke of Bouillon took him from Bergerac to make 


) His name was 
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mily, and ſettled at London, where he obtained leave to teach Divinity at home; but he 


did not continue 


long in this ſtation, ſor King James gave him the N 


** 3 % 


71 


ip of a Col- 


e and made him Profeſſor of Divinity at Glaſgow [BJ. This favour ah mor ſuĩt his 
, 


he had not been a full year at Gla 


turned to Saumur with his whole family, and read private 


but he longed to ſte France and re- 


Lectures there, 24. Court 


had forbidden him to teach publickly. Having paſſed thus a year at Saumur, he went 


to Montauban towards the latter 


of the year 1624, having been choſen Profeſſor of 


Divinity in that City; but he did not enjoy that employment a long time ; as he would 


not be of the reigning party, he 
end but with his life in the year 1625 [C]'3 


p got 


(3) Blondel, 
Ade Autben- 


Migues, page 17. 


applauſe. 


family, the King would not for the preſent give 
foo to take again 


(4) lia. : 
"before. 
1. 25 true indeed, | 


there, for he ſoon retired to London; nor was it from 
Paris that he was conducted to I' Iſle, in order to con- 
fer with Tilenus ; nor had he that conference after the 
diſperſion of the Univerſity of Saumur. The whole 
air paſſed in the following manner. Cameron hav- 
ing been acquainted that Daniel Tilenus deſired to con- 
* 
rell, 0 inted the time nen 
where. they ſhould meet ; accordingly Cameron went 
from Saumur to Orleans, where he arrived April the 
40 See the Pre- 82 Tilenus did not come till five days after. 
face of the Ami- © 


conference was held at I'Iſle a country-houſe of 
ca Collatio, a- Monſieur Groſlot near Orleans, and laſted from April 
mongft Came - the- 24th to the 28th of the ſame month (5). The ac- 
ron's Works. count of this diſpute, which is printed amongſt Came 
95 on OI ron's works, is intitled, Amica collatio de gratie & 
— 245. In woluntatis humane coucurſa in wocatione, & quibuſdam 
Cameron ort, annexis, inſlituta inter Cl. V. Danielem Tilenum & Fo- 
page 70g. edit · hannem Cameronem. It was printed at Leiden in 1621 
20 „ „ Without the Approbatian of the Profeſſors of Divinity, 
(7) De Elienſis h 2 * 6 
confilio ab eo rege Mh on the contrary diſliked ſome paſlages in it (6), 
in Scotiam nu [I] King Fame gave lim the Maſlerſbip of a College 
7. 75 « « » at Glaſgow.) It is pretended that Cameron was 
, very kindly received by the Biſhop of Ely and by the 
1 Salmuriens, other Court-Biſhops ; becauſe in his expoſition of theſe 
ſcbola Profeſſor famaus paſſages, Thou , rt Peter, and tell it unto the 
digniffimo, viro Church, he had approved. the Hierarchy. It was for 
terte Dottiſſimo this reaſon that they recommended him to King James, 
qui Epiſcepts u and that the King, by the advice of the Biſhop. of Ely 
mium Ortbodoxts 2 | —_— : : 
vel purus videre- nt him into d, and gave him the place which 
tur in Glaſcuenſs Trochoregius had, a man whom the Prelates did not 
Cymnafii Pre. at all like ; wherefore they were glad to take him from 
2 er. Glaſgow, where he taught Divinity, and to confer that 
2% 3 employment with the Maſterſhip of the C on Ca- 
414 Tho. Roſſel- meron (7). This rendred Cameron a. little. odious to 
lum, in Operib. the Puritans ; ſo that finding himſelf a ſtranger in his 
And. Riveti, own Country, he ſoon reſolved to return into France. 


2. 5 The Author, who tells us this, quotes a Scots Writer, 
* at's books Who cenſures and confutes John Cameron more than 
intitled, De Mo- once in a Book publiſhed in 1637 againſt the Cere- 
ſis Amyraldi Li- monies of the Church of England. ſame Author 
bro Judicium, gbſerves that King James, tho' he was very generous, 


pag- 228 over gave any thing to Cameron but words and 
Late, rinepe fair. promiſes, which made this Miniſter boaſt, that 


aliagui profuſe, he enjoyed the King's {riendſhip;. This I can affirm, he 
rediit wacuus:. uſed: to ſay to his 244 the King is my 83 | 


Idem, Guil: Ri- [C] His wexations. ended with his life: in 162 
id. | | | G. | 
83 on The 1. of the Icon Johannis Cameronis has omit- 


proaches made to ted the tragical circumſlances of Cameron's death; per- 
Cameron, ſee haps from a principle of charity towards the city of 
—— 4% Montauban, and even towards the whole party of the 
bet. pag 4, Relormem in France; for afier all it is à blemiſm in 
46. cdheir reputation, that ſo great a may ſhould have been 


ſed himſelf to a thouſand 


vexations, which did not 
he was then about forry fix years old. He 


treated as he was, and that the villain, who attempted 
to murther him, not, for ought we know, have 


houſe been puniſhed as be deſerved. I would readily leave 


this | particular in the darkneſs, under which the Au- 
thor of the Icon thought fit to bury it; but what would 
this avail now, fince Peter du Moulin has publiſhed 
it to the whole world, and ſince it is inſerted in the 
works of Andrew. Rivet ?. Let us ſay then, that Ca- 
meron having declared: himſelf too openly againſt the 
party, which. preached-up the civil war, expoſed him- 
ſelf to the hatred of a great many perſons, amongſt 
whom there was a E villain, who gave him ſo 
many blows, that he left him for dead. meron re- 
tired to Moiſſac, a town in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
tauban; but finding that the change of air neither re- 
ſtored his health, nor removed his ſadneſs, he returned 
to Montauban, where he continued to pine away, and 
ſoon after died with grief. Here follow the words of 
my Author. Cum ibi incurſaret obyies, & popularis 
eftus torrents obniteretur, increpans eos, in quos incidebat, 
tantum pdium populi in ſe contraxit, ut a cive quodam, 
homine cerebroſo, pugnis & fuftibus horrendum in modum 
caſus pænd animam eflaverit. Dicebat autem werbe- 
ranti, Feri miſer, pectas nudum difſocato thorace objiciens. 
Sic male acceptus ceſũ Montalbano, & f bes Maſſa- 
cum, 2 eſp oppidum in proximo, ut corpus affe tum 
refacillaret., Indo paul poſt rediit Montalbanum, ubi 
faucis diebus ex animi egritudine diem claufit, & 
tranguille ebdormivit in Domino (g). According to Wil- 
tiam Rivet (to), it was not whilſt Cameron received 7,” 2 

che blows. that he ſhewed bis naked breaſt, and ſaid, fg. 226. 
Strike, . ftrike, wvillain 3 ĩt was when he was threatened (10) Guil, Rivet. 
to be killed; the perſon who threatened him did not i» Oper. A. Ri- 


e 


heſitate long, but ſeizing him immediately, threw him gott tom. 3. page 
down, and would certainly have killed him, had not a (21) See the B78 | 
woman ſtept between them, and covered his body with Pedic. & 
her o.,]n. Forum uni, qui mortem interminatus efſet, Nantes, tom. 2. 
laxatis continud thoratis fibulis, pettus renudatum objici- Pag. 191. 

ent, dixerit, feri, miſer. Q didbo a miſero illo wie- 4 — 
lenter in terram dejeftus, interſictus fuiſſet, ni mulier guss. pag. 17. 


accurrens Cameroni. jacenti inni xa, corpus ejus corpore (13) Pro certo 
ſus contegens, a iftibus probibuiſſet. This is what he Pleo tum 2 
got by preaching moderation in a city, where the E ie, 


miſſaries of the Duke de Rohan encouraged the inha- . Sr. 
bitants to take up arms. Who would have thought —.— —— 


that a Scotſman would have expoſed himſelf to blows eri & rerum 
for the ſake of Paſſive Obedience and Non-Reſiſtance ? %. Rum Au- 
They were not well acquainted with Cameron's charac- — 
ter, who would make him paſs for a man u of the — 
maxims which he learned in his own country, and ac- Dei judicio ob- 
cording to which he made no difference between an ab- noxia oft, ſemel 
folute Authority and Tyranny (11). Du Moulin does Babes; 
not ſay when Cameron was ſo ill treated: but it if „e Ekfie | 
eaſy to conjecture it, if it be remembred, that he died pacem, Reipubli« 
either in the year 1625, according to the Author of ceve crium con- 
his cor, or in the beginning of 1626, ing to fare alla rations 
r (12). Let us obſerve, that tho he always de- ago 4 
ed that he honoured. and revered the Authority of Nl 23 ga 


of hav r principles at Charenton, Fiu, tum den 
which, : Tilenus, obliged him to make his eſcape. — . 


him, and that he went away ſecretly at the earneſt 3 
deſire of his friends: but he maintained, that the Ma- 
i not the leaſt thought of bringing him ſum, & pro vi- 


into trouble, and that he obtained a very — * 
port, which he ſhewed at Dieppe to thoſe who requir- Gg. 51g. Ac. 
edit. He alledges his witneſſes for all this. . 
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the Icon Jad. | 
| loca? que Pe of a grea 


1 his 


e was of Tonneins, and was married to him in 161 x. 
He had by her four daughters and one ſon, who lived 
but two years; ſhe died at Saumur in March 1634. 
He married his ſecond wife at Montauban, but he 
no [children by her. Three of his daughters by his 
firſt wife ſurvived him, and it was in their behalf, and 
in conſideration of his writings, that the National Sy- 
nod, held at Caftres in 1626, paſſed an AR, the tenor 
of which is, that in order 10 the memory of the 
late Mr. Cameron the ſum of fever! hundred lf a 
granted 1% his children, with another ſum, <whith the 
Sieur da Ganda is to give them yearly, till dhe meet- 
ing of the next National Synod. And the Aſſembly en- 
treats the Province of Anjou to procure the printing of the 
laft volume” of Cameron . Theologital Works, promifong 


brad hong 
1 tional Synod granted Cameron the ſum of a thouſand 


livres (18).- - at cad N = 
by and Will, [EJ As was ready to communicate not only his know- 


And. Rivet, care to relate in company what they know); and there 
affere ©, P*8* 99+ have been ſome Profeſſors who kepe the ſolutions of 
the greateſt difficulties for thoſe diſciples only, who 
could pay a certain price for them. This was not 
Cameron's character: he uſed to tell all that he knew 
to the firſt perſon who deſired to be inſtructed by him. 
Doarine fur non minus quam Tov — | on 
neuss, & liberalis largiter ; wolentes q ſe diſcere nil 
celabat, quin facile quicquid fingulare aut inconditum 
(16) In Lene bahnt, iis communicabat (16). This however is more 
Feb, Camerenis, common, than to ſee a learned man, who generouſly 
afſiſts "thoſe who are in neceſſity. ' Cameron was 
ſo little - ſcrupulous in that reſpect, that he went 
beyond the bounds of g ty, and was even i- 
gal. A &f wirponoyie alieniſſimus, imo werd 
pecuniæ minus & pro fortune ſuæ conditione nimius con- 
: temptor, & in erogando ſupra modum facilis, ne prefu- 
(17) Ibid: um dicam (17). i. e.“ He was very far from ava- 
«« rice and the love of money ; nay, he had a won- 
«« derful; and, confidering his circumſtances, an exceſ- 
* five contempt for money, which he uſed to give 


« away too eaſily, not to ſay, ina prodigal manner.” 

Some Divines, who were tio Aiends tb him; — 

ed him for his want of œconomy; they ſaid, that he 

diſperſed his money like water, and that he ht it 

below him ever to bargain in ſhops or inns ; he al- 

ways gave the price he was aſked, and never ſaid a 

word to have the leaſt farthing bated. This gave his 

enemies an opportunity of putting him in mind of the 

time, when he was maintained in Scotland at a public 

expence, for which he was to do the ſame low ſervices, 

which are required of thoſe, who are ſervitors, as he 

(13) That is, Was. Exigua hec ei famma fait (18). Nam ſuæ ori- 
the thouſand Linis oblitus, & ejus temporis immemor, quo in eorum nu- 
livres, which he merum cooptatus, qui viginti quingue Marcarum annua 
obtained from the penſſane pauperum aliquot civium filiis deftinata ( for 
—＋ Synod poorens citizens ſoones , ut haber formula conceſſionis ) 
* Th theſe fruerentur, ea conditione ut, inter ſe diftributis tempor i- 
words are ſpelt in bus, tintinnabulum pulſarent, preceptoribuſque famula- 
all the French rentur in libris deferendis quum ad templum irent ; vel 
editions of Bayle's ;;; Jiebus, quibus ludebatur, arma ut vocabant, campe- 
1 firia, hoc eft Arcus, Pharetras, Sclophas, &c. portarent ; 
(19) See the Re- ut temporis, inquam, immemor, regius amicus (19), 
mark [ B] quota- de imperio & regno theologico, cujus altas in animis dif- 
tion (S). cipulorum fixerat radices, tantim cogitans, pecuniam ut 
aguam profundebat. Et de taberna fi quid emeret, aut 
fi hoſpiti expenſa numeraret, de poſftulato precio quicquam 

fs demere, aut wel verbulo intercedere, ſe indignum cenſe- 
(20) Guil. Rive- Gat (20). i. e. This was but a ſmall ſam for him: 
tus, in A. Riveti the thouſand livres granted by the Synod in 1623.) 
Operib. pag» 900. for having forgotten his origin and the time, when 
| he was admitted to enjoy the penſion of twenty five 

«« marks, deſigned for poor Citizen's ſons (as it is ſaid 


in the Grant) upon condition, that they ſhould by 


„turns ring the bell, and wait on their Teachers at 
church, carrying their books ; or on holy-days, 
carry the arms, as the bows, quivers, guns, &c. 


CAM 
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(4) Taken from Had been twice married. The Churches took care of his family [DJ. He was a man 
t deal of wit and judgment, had a happy memory, was very learned, a good 
Philoſopher, of a chearful temper, and ready to communicate not only his knowledge, 
but even his money (d) [E]; he was a great talker; a long. Preacher [F], little 1 


72 The Chuiches ul care bf bis famih) His firſt . for 
wi King, 


% like water. If he bought any thing at a ſhop; ot 


ys riculas, Ee. 


| „thinking of nothing but his Theological Em- 
« pire a ingdom, which he had rooted very de: 
into his diſciple's mind, he threw his money away 


> 
; 


6s my his reckoning at an inn, he thought it below 

«« him to bate any thing of the price they aſked him, 

or to ſay the leaſt word by way of bargain.” 

LH Neat taller, & long Preather;) The Authot, 

= tells us * adds (2 1), that 7, tage not (a) 2 ain 
interrupted. Nunpuam erat feſſus Toquetide, indefa- in Fudicio 

tigabilis ſermocinator, qui wel Bae, enecarel 7245. ar Librd. 

Nam fi nactus efſtt hominem, qui ei priebiret aurer ar- 

tentas, 'a ſummo mane wſque ad veſperam ſermonum fir 

intermiſſlone proſecutus . Cum effem — 

Sepe inviſebat, habens ſemper Milleterium comitem, af- 

rum ejus lateri, & admiratorem. Mihi affidens ordi- 

ebatur fer monem infinite longitullinis. Ego vero fummo 

cum Fo — ei * — a — interloquen- 

rem nom putiebutur. Cumgite mibi ſemel contigiſſet pauca 

wverba interfuri, illi — 2 

dixit, ne me obturba ; Jails moy parler. Demitib au- 

batur autem de fuis dictis nut fuctii; 

narrabat guos ſermones habuifſet cum illo mercatore 

aut Caufidico, aut Theologo, '&f qua occafjont ; & quoinodo 

ab wo digreſſus ad cum miſſſet carmina a ſe raptim'con- 

fſeripta, memoriter recitabat, nom audientium 

tedio (22). i. e. He was, never tired with ſpeaking, (22) Idem, bid. 

“and was an indefatigable Preacher, who would have Pag. 212+ 

tired even Bollanus to death. For if he happened 

„to meet with a man, who would hear him, he 

„would talk from morning till night without inter- 

ruption. When I was at Paris he viſited me often, 

& —_— by Milletiere who never left him, and 

« was admirer. I hearkened to him in a great 

*« ſilence : for he could not bear to be interrupted ; 

and as I once happened to drop a word, he frowned, 

and faid with indignation, don't interrupt me, lit 

„„ me ſpeak, Whereupon I humbly "ſubmitted, &c. 

„He uſed to talk of what he had faid or done: he 

related what diſcourſe he had had with ſuch a Mer- 

*« chant, ſuch a Lawyer, ſuch a Divine, and how hav- 

ing left him he compoſed immediately ſome verſes, 

„% which he recited, not without tiring his hearers.” 

Da Moulin adds, that the Divines of England, who 


ſaw Cameron, were extremely fati with his 
inexhauſtible talk. Eos d:ſſentientes & adverſos ex- 
pertus oft : nam preter novitatem tum, non 


bant illud Cameronis &prrgorrt; et AE, Author, & incre- 
dibilem loquendi libidinem (23). i. e. He found by (23) Item, ibid 
experience that they (the Engliſh Divines) were not 
of his opinion, nor favourable to him; for beſides 
the novelty of his doctrines, they could not bear 
** his continual chattering and talkative temper.” 

His manner of preaching was diſliked on many ac- 
counts ; for befides that his ſermons laſted two full 
hours, he ' uſed to digreſs and ramble from his 
text, and entertained his audience upon ſubjects, of 
which they underſtood nothing, and which he ſeemed 
to deliver like an Enthuſiaſt. Whilſt he was a preach- 
cc * . » 
ing, he unbuttoned his coat, ſpread his handkerchief 
about him like a napkin, uncovered his head. 
Cauſe cur ejus cunciones non efſent accepte in vulgus, 
he erant: quod ſuas conciones in duas horas extenderat, 

in longas '& intricatas digreſſiones excurrens quaſi 

enthuſiaſmo abreptus diceret non intelligibilia ; quod ali- (24) Du Moulin, 
quando media in concione ſolveret fibulas thoracis, & 2 * 
pre fe ſudarium quaſi mappam extenderet. Duandoque pag. a6, 226. 
etiam inter concionandum caput nudaret, & pileum po- See alſo what 
neret ſuper ſuggeſtu (24). He did not know that he Blondel obſcrvey 
tired his audience; on the contrary, he imagined that 28 ſubject, 


they were extremely pleaſed with his eloquence : but . 1 


haviag one day prevailed upon a tradeſman to tell (25) Fre, 


him freely, how his Sermons were eſteemed, he learnt Domine, tuæ con- 
a piece of news which vexed him prodigiouſſy. Since ene non ſunt ad 
you force me, Sir, ſaid the honeſt tradeſman, to tell — — 
you what are the diſcourſes and the opinion of your 2 1 
flock, I muſt own, that your Sermons are not at all 4. Du Moulin, 


ſuited to the taſte of the people ; they never hear in Judicio de 


you preach, but they are prodigiouſly tired (25). CA. 47 Libro, 


3 meron, 8 35+ 
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| ons TC, and fornewhit trow- Te) 1. Er- 
be opp:llar?, bleſome. Ile frankly owned to his friends} that he found ſeveral things ſtili to reform in & 2g .. 
ele le, the Reformed Churches [H]. He took a delight in publiſhing particular opinions, and * 
S in going out of the beaten toad; he gave inſtances of it when he was ſtill But a yeuth. 74; Lie. * 
per lanen ſe - It was in his Theſes De Tribus Fæderibus, which he publiſhed and maintained at Hei- f 


s ejus ſenten- 
Pier Mines, 


delberg, being yet but a Propeamt ; he 


4 6 neee 14 1 8. ii 
meron, who expected quite another anſwer, retired 
with the utmoſt grief. This diſcaurſe had extremely 
vexed him; he grieved at it for ſeveral days, he 

and dull, and could not forbear telling his Col- 


(26). It was / the cauſe of his melancholy. His Collegue (26), 
im who was his intimate friend, took the right method 


to comſort him. What is ITS 
ſaid he, do you mind the opinion of a fool ! Are you 
vexed at ſach a trifle? Be perſuaded, that all the peo- 

of faſhion in your congregation, who have any 

ing, hear you with, a deal of pleaſure; and 
reap a conſiderable benefit your Sermons. .'This 
plaiſter did very much allay the pain, but did not heal 


the wound entirely; Cameron's uneafineſs returned upon 


+ - Him, and he had his recourſe gb rontong = þ- he 

| propoſed to a Lawyer the ſame queſtion he aſked 

the tradeſman, and received the ſame anſwer ; which 

made him quite deſperate, he reſolved to leave Bor- 

deaux, and to employ all his intereſt in order to pro- 

3 ä Nee 

Moulin, in Ju. [ Obſftinate in his opinions.] This appeared in 
Libro, 


to 
he anſ 
je would rathef die, than alter his opinion. 

y could get from him, was, 
would never teach his private opinion 
af mouth, nor in writing. Rivet 
Synod to be ſatisfied with a promiſe, which 
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55 bag IE © / bund ſeveral things fill to reform in the Re- 

Fehn lere farmed Church.) Let us quote the words of the great 

— * du Moulin. 0 1 4 no- 
ar of 275 Not i anime vol. 


amicos ( quorum ego anus eram) multa efſe in religione 
noftra que cuperet immutata (30). i. e. He was of 
tam. 3. pays 898. a reſtleſs ſpirit, and always invented and faid ſome- 
(29) Guil. R- thing new; and he uſed to confeſs his friends 
ved Ibid PaS* (of whom I was one) that there were ſeveral things 
(59) Du Moulin, in our Religion, which he wiſhed were changed.” 
in Judicio d Obſerve that he did not think, that the time for this new 
Amyraldi Libro, reformation was yet come. 1d ip/e Epiſftola 


ſil, in Operib. 
Andr. Riveti, 


Page 211. * ad Ludovicum Capellum, ubi ait, multa ſibi occur- 
rere, qua promere & Chartz committere nec ani- 
(37) dem, ibid. us, nec temporis ratio patiebatur (31) .“ i. e. 


This he owns himſelf. in a Letter to Lewis Cappel, 

««. when he ſays, that he had thought of ſeveral things, 

«© which he had no mind to iſh nor to write. 

down, nor was it yet time to do it. He | 

5 that St. Peter was the foundation of the Church ; and 
be could not bear thoſe who maintai that one can - 
nmuot be ſaved in the Church of Rome. It vexed him, 


Aut be durſt not ſpeak more freely, and chat the 
Fo: 6d - Miniſters, who the power and credit, 


made themſelves formidable. to the innovators 3 con- 
' querens quod paucus haberet cuuqymeirras & approba- 
tores ſuæ ſententiæ, non eſt, inquit, qui tantam vim 
ſuſtineat. Et paulo poft, Nos in ea tempora incidimus, 


DV. 


courage? 


and ' 
| 18 he had not been a Miniſter he might 


. ferits 3 Achates 


quidem methodo dd var Nies 
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mixed ſome novelties in all the Theological * A candidate 
queſtions, which he examined; and when in explainin 
great difficulties, he too 


ſome paſſages of the holy Scrip- 8 | 
very zealouſly all opportunities once examined, 
pretended that they had bsh bat wg 
him that Monſicur ts »miifer the 
Ampyraut 


a g fas eſt diſcedere. Non obfeur? fugillanc, && 

naſo ſuſpendens optimos Kt ores Eeciiſtarum noſ- ' 

trarum (32), i. e. Ie complained that few per- (3a) Idem, ibid. 

<< ſons approved and admitted his opinions. Who can Pay 224+ 

% refit ſuch à violence, (aid he; a little after, Ne 

«©. happened to live in thoſe times, in which it is not per- 

* mitted to differ, no not even in the method and way 

* teaching, from thoſe who pretend to be the Pillars 

„ the Church. Thus bantering and ridiculing all 

the moſt eminent Paſtors of our Churches.” It has” 

been reported, that his character as a Miniſter, for 

which he-had from his heart a voy yon veneration, 

trath publiſhing what he thought true. 
more at liberty to ſpeak. his mind, and that 

he could have done it A 4 dee ut manner. But 

the fear of being excommunicated and depoſed 5 

i The Auth 


injury" to Ca- 
had been very 
very near to the opi- 
nions of the Roman Catholics; till having . 
municated by the Proteſtants he openly embraced the 
Popiſh Religion, it was believed, that he to be 
perverted by Cameron's truſting him with his moſt 


Private opinions. Poſiquam vir preftans rebus humanit 


exemptus, res aceidit, u Cameronts 
bem 1 Nam 


fame magnum la- 
| poſt Cameronis obitum, Mille- 
rius & individuus comer, ſemper pendens 
narrantis ab ore, peperit .monſtra, ſub Cameronis 
2 — conceperat. Edidit enim 15 in Molineum, 
bil tali expettaritem ; quo defendit merita & juffifira- 
fionem per opera, & de Sacramento 1 | 
tur, ut qui in Tranſubſtantiationem efſet pronior, & de 
12 rifice lognitur, dicem eum omnia 
idei Cbriſtianæ capita pura & illibata conſervaſſe ; eff 
in quibuſdam à recto tramite aberret. — 


<* ſuper. caput ipfius. O quoties cum ea de re age- 
remus, mihi in aurem dixit, tanquam amicorum 
< intimo, ſe utilius talento, quod a Deo acceperat, ni- 


fi Miniſter fuiſſet, uſurum fuiſſe. Non quod pro- 
«« fſeflionem illam animitus non ueretur honore, 
6 ſed ob conſequentiam eorum, credebat a ſe uti- 
« lius fieri fi liberior ſuiſlet.” Nempe bac ca- 


dem ſunt, que ipſe Cameron ſcripfit Cappello, ante d no- 

2 ubi ait, ſe multa' habere, fl goo - a 
chartæ committere, temporis ratio nn patiebatur (33). Moulis, 
i. e. After the death of this eminent man, there hap- 255525 de 
i peneda thing which very much blemiſhed Cameron's Arai Libre, 
«« reputation. For ſoon after his death Milletiere, Ns 237 | 
his conſtant friend and. attendant, i X 


CAM 


Amyraut learned the doſtrine of univerſal Grace [I], which occaſioned ſo many diſputes © 
in France, He loved to. meditate, but not to. write down' his-- meditations; o that he 
would never have printed any ching, nor put any thing in a condition to he publiſhed, 

had he not, in a manner, been forced to it (b). It would have been 4 great loſs; for we (5) Is Tone Jil. 


have very good things of him [X] 
1 by 5 — 


e 


of that' M {1 1 one) 
* 


1 


«« of the Lord Supper in 8 manner which ewe to - 
4 fayour Tranſubſtantiation,; he alſo ſpeaks very ho- 


« nourably. of the Church of Rome, faying that ſhe 
4 has Rept entire all the articles of the Chriſtian Re- 
- 4 9s tho' in ſome points ſhe has gone aſtray. 
46 e 


declared that he had learnt all this froni that in- 

comparable man Cameron. His words in p. 26, and 
2, art as follow. What be' calls Cametanijm 4s @ \ 
we ies, which was ' 

« loft me by that great it no leſs eminent for his piety, 
is. Rarning. 1: gratefully acknowledge that 

« be Ha me wway;" and that 1. follow hir fteps. 
% And a little after hefays. I duet, that br bed the ' 
«© {ame deſign that I have,” and that he would have 


% very. god explication of feveral 
bit 


« pirfarmil it, bad be not been a 


Miner. But 'the 
% experience he bad 


<< that if he undertook any ſuch thing, he ſhoukd 


4 
"mk be could haus done things of greater | 
% This is what Cameron wrote himſelf to Cappel, 


% and What we have quoted above, namely, that he 


<«<, had feveral things, which it was not yet time t 
% publiſh or to write down.“ Here follows What 4 


Vir 0 OS 
lie, & gui par | 
6 


XIII, the King took him for a foreigner, or at leaſt, 

found that 8 4 a foreign accent. I totum imbibit 

Cameronem, & ſupra omnes alia eum exatte imitari 

fedulo anniſas eft, imo wel etiam in geſtu demittendi ca- 
(35) Compare Pitis (25), & in proumciatione adeo, ſeu wocis tons N 
this with what mvodulatione quadam, fic perfie imitari didicit, ut homo 
has been ſaid of Gallus a glariofſime memoria Reg, Ludovito XIII, ju- 
Alexander. Ci- dei e, & adnmirandz imaginationis Principe, ex- 
22 oy tranens habitus fit. Cum enim anno 163 1 a Synodo Na- 
Alexander's Tu- tional; cum aliis ad Regem dolegatus effet, & apud Ma- 
tor) vitium fuiſſe joſtatem jus werba. fecifſtt, Rex qui vultu indicavit vi- 
Ferunt, 2 ipfus ri facundi bnevem orationem fibi gratam fuiſſe, ad mag- 
e 
; eſt. Vero e, in 
abe le cor- trade Salmurienſi natum; atqui, { replicavit Regia Ma- 
rigere, non potu- jeſtas ) peregrini aliquid in ejus pronunciatione obſer- 
erit. Fecathemi- vari. "Quod- ax Collegatis unum qui audiverat, quim 
= 2 Gore "" Carentonam rediiffet, narrare menini (36). i. e. He 
lib. 1 cap. 2 © was a great admirer of Cameron, and laboured 
* Lois 6 thing, even ju his manner of g ks bead 
« t i 66, : , even in his manner h ing 7 : 
4 (Alexander's « and he had fo well acquired his voice and pronun- 
« % quick a © ciation, that King Lewis the XIIIch, a Prince of a 
« gate; which © great judgment and wonderful wit, took him for a 
; Al 8 For when in the year 1631 the Natio- 

2 < nal Synod ſent him with ſome others to the Kin 

. from net at. « and be had delivered an Oration before the King ; his 
4er terwards get "Majeſty diſcovered by his looks that he approved 
: SEDa che ſhort we of: that ——_——; but turn- 
36) Guil. Ri. 4 ing to a Nobleman, who ſtood behind him, he told 
Ws: mi & him' ſoftly, He is a ftranger; upon which the No- 
tom. 3. pag. 896, „ bleman anſwered that he was a Frenchman, born 

% near Saumur: But, replied the King, I have obſerved 


fuch a zeal lie that, by wwhich- 
« be is condemned after bis death, made —2 v7 


When he was a Miniſter at Bourdeaux, he pub- 7] ôn 
demned to be burnt by a decree of the Parliament [L] | 


8 44 134 


fomething of a Foreigner in his accent. I remember 
that one of the —— told this, when he was 
* rs; 5 1 

We: have very good thi him. is The- 
ological Lectures £ very 2 Ms ubjects have 
been publiſhed at Saumur in three volumes in 4to. 
The firſt volume was printed in 1626, and the two 
others in 1628. Lewis Cappel, his diſciple, had the 
care of this edition. He alſo compoſed the N . 


hantis Camerenis (57), which I have quoted above; (37) Colomice, | 


Some years after theſe three volumes were reprinted B Hot begue Chain 
at Geneva; they added to them whatever could be . Page 73˙ 
found of this Authot's Miſcellaneons Pieces, ſome of - 

which, that had been publiſhed in French (as ſeven 

Sermons upon the VIth Chapter uf St. John's Goſ- 

pel) were tranſſited into Latin. All this made one 

volume in fo/is. Frederick Spanheim, who was then 


; vg Proſeſſor of Divinity at Geneva, took. exre of this 
* mediattly . depoſed and extommmnicarted. 0 ** | 
- 1 ®... get to print with it the anſwer (38), which Cameron (38) See upon 
Wrote to à letter of Epiſcopias. The ſame Lewis Peel. wy 35 
" Cappet publiſhed in 1632 Cameron's Myrotheciium Evian- Kii 5 


Edition, and added a Preface to it. They did not for- 


cum. = 71. edit. 268 
Tr & ne, debich with bb Me, W © 


' be burnt by @ deres of the Parliament.] In the * 
P- 


1617 the Parliament of Bourdeaux condemned two 

tains, accofed of piracy, to death. As they were of 
the Proteſtant Religion, they petitioned to be referred  _ 
to the Chambre mi partie, but the Parliament rejected A Court of 
their petition; under this pretenee; that the privileges / Juſtice, in which 


c. granted by the B42. (of Nantz) were not deffgmed 5 — 
eee 3% They went ie the' plice fe nat HL and 


| with ſo much conrage, and gave fach proofs of a Chri- the other half 
| 2 that Cameron — 4 


2 5 it cba. „ — 
to honour their memory By a Hort account of what paſſed 
at their death.” If c cating an iniive?? refoinr w 


becauſe the Proteſtants pretended their privileges had bren 
22 So that the Parliament revenged itſelf upon 
e work, till an opportunity ſhould offer to be revenged 
= the Autor himſelf. The French Mercury relates 
eral circumſtances concerning this fact. The two 
Captains were broken alive upon the wheel June the 
20th, having each of them a paper Crown upon their 
heads, on. which were «written. the following words. 
Captains of Pirates, traitors and rebellious to Yo King, 4 
and their remains were put upon the towers along ibe 
port of Bourdeaux . . . . This Parliament having given 
Cameron leave to comfort them in priſon, before they 
were takin out of it, and at Gre puede 


but not in their way to it, this Minifler publiſhed after- a 
wards a libel by way of letter (40), which he entitled, (49) Written to 
Conſtance, Foy, & Reſolution à la mort des Captaines ner Mini- 
Blanquet & Gaillard. i. e. The Conſtancy, Faith, and de wow 
“ and Reſolution of the Captains Blanquet and Gail- the 21ſt 1617. 
&« lard at their death.” This coming to the knowledge 
of the Parliament, an exact enquiry was made : 
the libel or letter, and a decree was paſſed, by which 
it was ordered, that the libel ſhould be burnt by the 
common executioner. By the ſame decree Cameron 
was ftridliy forbidden for the future to wwrite or pub- 
liſh ſuch letters, calculated to raiſe @ ſedition, to mi ſ 

reſent the decrees of the Parliament, to exaſperate the 
45 ſuljedts againſt the 2 Courts of Fudi- 
caturs, and to render his re ; * 0 of the «» 

lty of being exemplarily puniſhe proſecuted as 

yh, ray, the public peace (41). See in the Hi- (41) Mercure 
ſtory of the Edict of Nantz (42), the Proceedings of Frangeis, tom. g. 
the ſame Parliament againſ ( and his fellow War 
Miniſter Primeroſe in 1615. Page 2954 


-CAMILLUS (MARCUS, FURIUS) was the firſt who. Tendered the family of 
Faria very illuſtrious, He triumphed four times, was five times Dictator, oo Jos 


P Edit. de Nantes, | 
, ö . 112 195• 
tbe Parliament, "to write 4 Book in "aiſe of t ts 

- <uhom the Parliament had condemned+ Ne Bis FA 2 
— tion of = refletions vbich avere diretbiy levrlled againf that body, 
his hend, and that when he made a ſpeech to Lewis 


(b) 


(2 


FP rw rf 


* " 8 * 
. g | =. * 


honoured wich the tile of the ſecond Founder of Roe, in g wand,. hes 


obligeall the ſingle men of Rome to 
by war; he em 
(0), This wa of Veit (a), and had the glory of 


marry the widows of thoſe-who had been killed in the 


n Rome acquired all the ; -- 
glory a man can gain in his own. country. During his Cenſorſhip he found; means to 


ed for that ſe the moſt friendly perſuaſions, and when they proved 
1 2 the tenth ag ſiege 
putting an end to it by the taking of that City, the 


— 


75 


* 


o * . 
4 


Sang i Gali. ancient rival of Rome. When be ſaw the Ruins of Veli, he ſaid a thing very remark- 
bus able [4]. He returned triumphant to Rome, but his triumphal Chariot drawn by four 


white horſes appeared an innovation too proud [B]; and as ſome time after he 
rendered ineffec the prayers of the people, who deſired that part of the inhabitants 
of Rome might be tranſported: to Veli,, this drew upon him the. hatred of his fellow Ci- 
_ tizens, who 
ſpoil of Veii to Apollo, and 


lay them by. The Senate being acquainted by the 


n found an e to be revenged, He had voted the tenths of the 
got 0 


Ariſpices or Diviners, that the Gods were angry, ordered that every ſoldier ſhould reſtore” 


millus. The Roman Ladies d 
(3) A. U. 361. after the war againſt che Faliſci broke out (0), and it was then that Camillus did the 
noble action mentioned by Moreri (c); the enemies were ſo charmed with it, that they 
voluntarily ſubmitted to the Romans; by which means the ſoldiers were deprived of the 
ſpoil they 17 3 this gave the people a new opportunity of exclaiming againſt Ca- 
millus; at laſt t 


hey loſt all patience when Camillus had cauſed the — reg of ſend- 
P 


the tenth of his portion of the ſpoil... This exaſperated the people extremely againſt Ca- 
— en this occaſion a very generous action 2 me time 


(c) He ſent back 
to the beſieged 
their children, 
whom their 
School- maſter 
had delivered to 
him. 


ing ſome of the inhabitants to Veit, to be entirely rejected. Lucius Apuleius one of the 


Tribunes proſecuted him, to make him give an account of the ſpoils taken at Veii. 
Camillus prevented his condemnation; and. baniſhed himſelf voluntarily (4) ; he was con- 
demned to pay a very large fine. It was during his baniſnment that he performed the 
miaoſt noble action he ever did ; for inſtead of rejoicing at the devaſtation” of Rome by 
the Gauls, and of joining with them in order to be revenged of the injury his Country 
- had done him, he exerted all his wiſdom and courage to drive the enemy away, and yet 
with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs the ſacred Law of Rome, in refuſing to accept the Com- 


* 


, 


{+) S Valerio Mand,”. which ſeveral private perſons offered him (e). He waited for the orders of the 


Max- lib. 4. cap people, Who were repreſented by the few inhabitants of Rome, who ſtill held out in 
ane the Capitol. But before this he had, raiſed troops in the place of his baniſhment (J), 
and had gained ſome advantages over the enemy. The Romans, who were beſieged in 


He was res 
tired to Ardea. 


the Capitol created him a Dictator in the year 366, in which poſt he acted with ſo 


much bravery and conduct, that he entirely drove the army of the Gauls out of the terri- 
tories of the Commonwealth. This conſiderable ſervice, together with ſeveral other vic- 
tories he gained afterwards, could not however. ſecure him from the injuries of the 


Tribunes; for even during his r in 389, they ſent a common Officer to ſum- 


8 mon him, who even yentured to lay hands upon him. He N before the people 
attended by the whole Senate ; and as after great diſputes, the affair was determined in fa- 


vour of the people (g), Camillus was conducted home with great ſhouts. and acclamations bs 


(g) The people 
required that one 
of the Conſuls be 


of a Plebeian fa; 
mily. ; x 


[4 When be. fav the ruins Tui, he ſaid. a thing ** or that of the Romans ſeemed too great . either to. 
werpremarkable.] It appears from a paſſages *©* men or Gods, their envy. might be ſatisfied by his 
in the Ancients, that the Heathens imagined, there own private misfortunes, rather than by the. leaſt 


were ſome Deities, who were jealous of the proſperity evil, that might fall upon the State.“ Plutarch 
of men, and therefore never failed to ſend ſoon or late obſerves, that when Camillus beheld the devaſtation of 
ſome misfortune to thoſe who had gained ſome fo flouriſhing a City, he ſell a crying before he made 
le advantage. Camillus being full of this. his prayer, Anu I ris now xark pre, x rd 
thought could not behold the happineſs of Rome in the 'Paywaior ayorrer xy Sperl dn THz xv, ier 
ſpoil of Veil. without fearing. thoſe unhappy compen- 5 Kah ans The a pas vd yan louima, mercy pow i505 
ions, which that kind of Gods were pleaſed to make. zd | vTo Tw | 
between good and evil. Therefore he prayed, that if xaÞu5 Tois Se, x), m, pas (2). boy, 
Meere [B] His triumphal Chariot draaͥupꝛm by four white 
i e; he alone, and not his Country, might ſaf- horſes, appeared an innovation. tos, proud. } Ac. 
... Can there be any thing more heroical than cording to Plutarch never had a General triumphed 
What a great mind. did he not diſcover on this thus before him, nor was the example ever followed 


this 


(2) Plutarch. 7a 
Camillo, pag. 
131, F. 


occaſion-?- Didt ator Camillus, capta Vej urbe, præ- afterwards; fo much were people perſuaded, that ſuch. 
only to t of 


cones. edicere jubet, ut ab inermi turba abſtineatur ; is a Chariot belonged the ſovereign Maſter of 
finis — dedi inde inermes cpti, & ad Gods and Men. Ta T4 4>as 3 9 L- 
frædam miles permiſſu Dictatoris diſcurrit; ques cum ere, br %. Nu A rica, 9 Aufi he 1556 
ante ocule;  cjus aliquanto ſpe atque opinione major, majo- Passe, $9; Tivo mid i reges, 5 ber- 
riſque pretii rerum farretur, dicitur manus ad cœlum tol- pov. iges Yap vl. Td redn 03,1648, T9 Gi na- 
lens pracatus efſe Dictatur, ut fi cui hominum Deorumgue Tp) rd Oe iniÞnpiopries (3). 
nimia ſua populique videretur, ut cam [C] The, Roman Ladies did on this occafion. a very ge- 
invidiam lenire ſus. private: incommodo, quam minimo nerous. action.] Notwithſtanding all the complaints, 
(1) Livivs, lib. 5. Pub lieu populigue Romani liceret-(x)." i. e. The city every. one was bliged to contribute his ſhare for ac- 


(3) Idem, ibid. 
page 13a. C. 


cap. 21. See alſo c of Veli being taken, Camillus the Dictator ordered compliſhing Camillus's vow.z; but as it was reſolved to 


Plutarch. in Ca- < the public Criers to declare, that the ſoldiers ſhould 
F. x FO « not moleſt the unarmed multitude. This put an 
Maximus, lib. 1. end to the hlodſhed ; and all they who were-unarm- 
cap. 5. num. 2, © ed began to ſurrender : and the ſoldiers were per- 
46 har ye plunder. : When Camillus beheld the 
4 ſpoils, which were more” conſiderable than was 
ce „ it is ſaid, that lifting up his hands to 
heaven, he prayed the Gods, that if his happineſs 


— — "6 


R 


518 | S A 


(b). There has been asd a thing which is 4 Z. g le 


9 " 


(>) From Plu- he died of the Plague the following year 


Life of Camilla, Very glorious to him, namely, that wherever Camillus was, there was Rome : the Latin Kale ore 
words which 1 quote (i) expreſs this in a much ſtronger manner. - He left ſons bellind him; ent- Camille, 


who were preferred to high poſts 


in the Commonwealth [D] 3 but his defcehdants lived Las, ge. 
afterwards in obſcurity to the time of Tiberius [E]. It 


been found that Tacitus Was lib. 5: ver. 27. 


(+) 5ee the Re- not very accurate when he made this obſervation (k The glory of this family fell to the « whin Gs 


*]. Diſtaff, that is to the women, and continued thus till the time c 
N 9 Ji . Du mon O! GH 


” 
4 


TD) He left hu, avbo were preferred to bigh poſts in 
the Commonwealth.) SyurTus Furtus CaMilLvys, 
one of them, was 'created Prætor, the ſame year that 
this office was eftabliſhed at Rome, namely in 389, 

when the Conſulſhip began to be divided between t 
5) Livius, lib. 7. Patriciatis and the Plebeians (5). His brother Lucrvs 
int. Fonts Cawltius appears oſtener in Hiſtory. He 
e was created a Dictator in the year 403 fince the build- 
ing of Rome; and becauſe he reſtored the Conſulſhip 
to the Patricians he gained their favour ſo much, that 


they procured him to be choſen Conſul the next year. 


0 He vanquiſhed the Gauls, and (it was * Con- 

| ſulſhip, that Marcus Valerius in a ſingle combat againſt 
(6) Valerius was a Gaul, vanquiſhed him by the aſſiſtance (6) of a raven 

this reaſon (5). Glandorpius pretends, that this L. Furius Ca- 
_ Convi- millus was Conſul eleven years later, A. U. 411 (8); 
(7) Sizonius, # but Sigonius proves this to be falſe, by the Tables of 
Faſlis, ex Livio. the Capitol, in "which the Conful Lucius Furius 


(8) Onomaſtic. Camillus, who triumphed in the year of Rome 415, 


Pag. 364- , is called the fon of Spurius and ſon of Marcus. 

412 1 This Camillus, who was Conſul in the year 415, had 

the 415th ac. Caius Mznius for his collegue;; they both triumphed, 

cording to Sigo- and, by a privilege then very ſeldom granted, they 

nius. obtained, that their ſtatues ſhould be placed in the Fo- 

(9) Livits addi- rum (9). I omit the other actions of this Lucius Fu- 

tum triumpbo bo- rigs Camillus 3 they who defire to know them may 
——— «t conſult Livy. © * 3 wage 

runny == [E] His deſeendants lived in obſcurity.) We read 

dats res, in fire in Tacitus, that Furius Camillus Proeonſul of Africa un- 

ponerentur. Sigon. der Tiberius obtained the triumphal ornaments, for hav- 

in Faſjis ex Li- ing vanquiſhed the Numidians ; upon which the Hiſto- 

19 z he alſo.  rian obſerves, that ſince the famous Camillus, the deli- 

— Plin. lb: 34. verer of his Country, to this Proconſul of Africa, none 

tap. 5. of that family ever commanded armies, beſides the 

© PRs ſon of the Deliverer. He adds that the Proconſul of 

Africa was not eſteemed a Warrior, for which 

reaſon Tiberius very much commended him before the 

Senate. Fufi Numide, multo/que poſt annos Furio nomint 

partum decus militiæ. Nam poſt illum recuperatorem ur- 

bis, filiumque ejus Camillum, penes alias familias impe- 

ratoria laus fuerat. Atque hic, quem memoravimus, 

bellorum  expers habebatur; ed pronior Tiberius res ge- 

ftas apud Senatum celebravit, & decrevere patres trium- 

phalia inſignia, quod Camillo ob modeſtiam vitæ im- 

(10) Tacit. Au- Pune fuit (10). La pretends that Tacitus was ig- 

nal. lib. 2. cap. norant two triumphs in the family of Furia. 

52. ad ann. Ro, P. Furius, fays he (11), triumphed over the Gauls, in 

277 Lidl ein the year 530, and Lucius Furius Purpureo alſo tri- 

or ON umphed over the Gauls in'553. Father Strada alſo 

objects theſe two triumphs to Tacitus; and that he 

may not appear barely to tranſcribe Lipſius, he 

Polybius and Orofius for the vi of P. Furius, and 

ö Plutarch for the triumph of the ſame Furius ; and Livy 

(12) Fam. Strada, and the Capitoline Tables for the triuinph of 55 3 (12). 

Prolu/iomum Aca- It is certain that according to Polybius the Romans 

Emicarum, liv. 1. gained a great victory over the Gauls under the Con- 

m. . Hulſhip of P. Furius and C. Flaminius 3 it is alſo cer- 

tain, that he obſerves that the Conſuls entered with an 

(13) Polyb. lib. army into the country of the enemy (13) ; but when 

2. cap. 32,33 he deſcribes the battle, he mentions only the Conſul 

Flaminius, and does not ſay, that either of the Con- 

ſuls triumphed. Tis not therefore a great accuracy, 

to quote Polybius as a voucher for the victory of P. 

Furius. The other Hiſtorians by Strada are ſtill 

leſs proper to prove his aſſertion ; for Oroſius aſcribes 

(4) Oroſ. lib. 4. the whole victory to Flaminius (14), and does not ſay 

cap. 13. a word of Furius. As for Plutarch, he ſays that the 

Conſuls Flaminius and Furius led the army into the 

country of the Inſubrian Gauls, and that the Senate 

being acquainted, that there had been ſomething irre- 

gular in their election, wrote to them to come back im- 

mediately to lay down their office ; but that Flaminius 

did not | wy the Letter till he had routed the enemy; 

and that he was like to have been deprived of the ho- 
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4% Rome with 
„ her Camillus 


ke did bot thow weng we. rel Rowe 
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nours of a triumph, becauſe 


[ gard to the Senate's Letter (1g). Plutarch adds, that (x 5) Plutarch. 


as ſoon as Flaminjus had triumphed, he and his col- in Marcello,” circa 
legue were deprived of the Conſulſhip. All this ſeems init. pag. 199. 
to hint, that Furius commanded ſome ſeparate body of 
troops, which did not vanquiſh the enemy: however 
that be, there is nothing in Plutarch, that can prove, 
that Furius triumphed, Father Strada has better ſuc- 
ceeded in the quotations: concerning the Triumph of | 


L. Furius Purpureo. 


But it ſebms to mne, that in order to cenſure Tacitus 


rightly,” we ought to know two things; firſt what he 


means by Furium nomen, ſecondly, what he means by 
imperatoria Laus. If his ſenſe be; that ſince the fon 


of the great Camillus, io the time of Tiberius, none of 

the Houſe of Furia commanded armies ; he has not 

been ſufficiently criticized upon by Lipſids/ and by. 

Famianus Strada; they might have objected to him 

C. Furius Pacilus Conſul of Rome in 502, who com- 

manded ſome time in Sicily (16). But if Tacitus 16) Polybius, 
meant only the deſcendants of the Great Camillus, the u Sigon. i» 
cenſure of theſe two Authors is of no weight. For Fafir. 
neither the Conſul of the year 530, nor he ho tri- 


Nee one 


was ſurnamed Phils, and the other Purpuree. To act 1 


rightly, they ſhould have objected to Tacitus a grandſon os — 4 
of the 1 „ 


y . - 
* 


great Camillus. of 
[EFI The glory of this family fell to the dia . and. 
continned thas till the time St. Ferom.) 1 2 
to ſay, that the women deſcended from Camillus ſig- 
nalized themſelves in the wars; I ſpeak only of a gl 
ſuitable to their ſex. Chaſtit) and continence] were ſo 
well kept by the Ladies of that family, that ſcarce 
one widow amongſt them ever married again, This 
is what St. Jerom tells us, in a Letter to a Lady, who 
was deſcended from Camillus. j and who afked his ad- 
vice — . deſign ſhe had formed of continu- 
ing a widow all her life-time. Ob/erwas literis, & ſup- 
pliciter deprecaris ut tibi reſcribam, imo ſcribam, quo- 
modo viwere debeas, & Aduitatis coronam illæſa pudi- 
citie nomine conſervare (17). She was the daughter of a (15) Hierony- 
Lady who lived in continency, tho' ſhe was married. mus ad Furiam, 
Gaudet animus, exultant- viſcera, geſtit affectus, bor te fe Viduitate 
cupere efſe poſt virum, quod ſandtaæ memoriæ mater tua 
Titiana multo tempore fuit ſub marito. Exaudite funt 
preces & orationes ej; impetravit in unica filia,” quod 
vivens iþ/a poſſederat. Habes præterea generis tui gran- 
de privilegium, quod exinde a Camillo vel nulla wel 
rara wveſtre familie ſeribitur ſecundos nofſe concubitus ; 
ut non tam laudanda fis, fi vidua perſeveres, quam exe- 


quotes cranda, fi id Chriſtiana non ſerves, 2 per tanta ſir- 


cula gentiles femine cuftodierunt. Taceo de Paula, de 
Euftochio, flirpis veflire floribus, ne per occafionem exhor-' 
tationis tuæ illas laudare widear (18). i. e. You de- (18) Idem, Ibid: 
fire me to write to you how youought to live, and to 
keep the Crown of widowhood chaite and untainted. 

I am pleaſed from my heart, and rejoice exceeding- 
ly, that you ſhould defire to be after the death of 

«« your huſband, what Titiana your mother of bleſſed 
„memory was, even during the life of her huſband. 

« Her prayers have been granted: ſhe has obtained 
for her only daughter, what ſhe enjoyed herſelf in 
her life time. Conſider beſides, the great privilege. 
„ annexed to your family; for it is written that ſince 

« Camillus none or very few of that family married 

* again. ''So that you will not ſo much deſerve 
to be praiſed, if you continue a widow, as 
would be abhorred, if being among Chriſtians you 
* could not keep that continence, which Heathen wo- 
„men have kept for ſo many centuries. I will not 
«mention Paula nor Euſtochium to you, thoſe flowers 
* of your family, leſt I ſhould. be thought to have 

« made uſe of this exhortation to you in order to 

66 praiſe them,” . : | | l * 
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{ 7 CAMOENS: (LUIS DE) a v&y famous Poet, was a Portugueze; and born in 


(«) Nicholas 
Antonio, Bibli- 
oth. Hiſpan. tom. 
2. 20. 
752. Lui ade 
du Camoent, tra- 
duit de Portu- 


Liſbon [ 
and Anne 
[2]. His father was a Capta 


Fe bene that our Camoens was unfortunate from his infant years. 
Coimbra [C], and afterwards came to Liſbon, where he firſt made himſelf known by / Vie. 

ſome verſes in an amorous ſtrain, which were approved by the Court, and won him 

the favour of ſome Ladies of the greateſt quality (e). He was as agreeable in his per- (.) I. pag. 25: 


vol. 1. pag» 20. 
of La Vie de 
Camvens, Am- 
ſterdam 1735. 
12 mo. If Ca- 
moens lived but 
52. or 53 years, 
as he died in 
1579, he conſe- 
quently muſt 
have been 


ſon as in his converſation and writings [D]. 


ri, . 


Ovid; occaſioned his being baniſhed the Court 
he retired after this; but it is generally thought | 
of his mother's birth, and where ſome of his relations lived, as he himſelf ſeems to hint 


77 


(a), about 1517 (ö), or rather 1526, or 1527, of Simon Vaz de Camoens; 

acedo (c). His family was very antient, and had made a conſpicuous figure (7% Bibl. 
in of a Ship, and when our Poet was very n 

ipwreck'd on the Coaſt of Goa, and caſt away, together with his little fortune (d), 


young, was 
0 1 — Lufiade 
He ſtudied in the Univerſity: of 1. bag. 24. 2. 


His too amorous complexion, like that of 
[E] It is not exactly known whither 
that he withdrew to Santaren, the place 


not in 1517, but in One of his beautiful Elegies (). Camoens growing weary of an unactive life, and be- V Ibid. pag- 30 5 


in 1526, or 
1527. 


. 
* — 
; 


| [Horn in Liſbon.) This is what we are told by 
(1) Bibliotheca Nicholas Antonio (1) 3 but a late French Writer (2) 
Hi pan. vol. 2. fays, that the Portugueze themſelves are not agreed 
pag 20. col. 1. upon the place of his birth; ſome making him a na- 
2 Perron tive of Ceimbra, and others of Santaren. However, 
Ss pre pe, inelines to believe that our Poet was rather born in 
Tranſlation of Liſbon, becauſe Emanuel de Correa, his intimate 
the Lyfed, vol. friend, who had lived a great many years with him, 
7. pag. 19, * declares, that he was born in that city (3). | 
149 [] His family was very ancient and had made a 
fierdam 1535, Cor/picuous figure.) Nicholas Antonio, in the page a- 
12mo. Id:m, bovementioned 27 ex 8 Simone 
3 58 v& ** 
1 Dl. Yoon, 3% His family came originally from Spain 
Salgado in No- 
bilar.Galic, quo- 
ted in /a Vie du 
Camoens, pag. 
21, prefixed to 
La Lufiade, par 


ho Court of Don Ferdinand, who made him a Privy-, 
Caſtera. Councellor, gave him ſeveral Lordſhips (5). His 
(5) Ibid. pag- 21, fortune afterwards changed; and dying, he left two, 
12. ſons, who divided the family of Camoens into two 
* branches, the eldeſt of which made ſo conſpicuous a 
7 figure, that ſome of the Blood Royal of Portugal did 


(6) Ibid. pag. 22, not ſcruple to marry into it (6): The younger branch 


23. ver made any figure, except by giving birth to our 
: Aubor, in * 2 wall be immortaliz- 
i s 3 (7) | F ; "a 

92 2. [C] He fludied in the Univerſity of Coimbra.) Here 
0 he not only applied himſelf to the Claſſics, but alſo 
to Philoſophy. Literas autem Latinas & Philoſophi- 

(8) Nic. Anto- am dous Conimbrice (8). We may form a judgment 
nio, ibid. of; the progreſs he made in this place, from the. beauty 
and. excellence of his compoſitions, and the deep eru- 

dition that adorns every pa e of them. The learned 

languages had nothing hidden with regard to Ca- 

moens ; the moſt remote antiquity was preſent to his 

eye; and, as to Phyſicks, he was perfectly well verſed 

9) Lufiade du in them, as taught in that Age (9). Nicholas Anto-, 


amcens, page 25+ nio is more particular in the, 
moens. He tells us, that he was born a Poet; that his 


compotitions were eaſy, copious, lively and ſublime; 


that he ſet all his thoughts. in the moſt learned and 


ſtrongeſt. light, either in lyric or epic numbers; he 


ſinging as happily the delights of Lowe, as the acts of 


heroes, as is allowed by all perſons of taſte of all na- 
tions. In his deſcriptions of perſons and places, art 
ſeems to rival nature. His fimiles are very juſt. 
His Epiſodes beautiful, and tho? very various, they yet 
are all relative to the chief ſubject. He was exceed- 
ingly well verſed in the ancient Poets, and had a great 
knowledge of antiquity, as appears from all his com- 
ſitions. Ad Poefim were natum, facile, copioſum, ſub- 
ime, wvividum, & quod omnia mentis cogitata ( erant 
autem heec plurima, , ) diſertiſſimis atgue ani- 
mi plenis exprimeret five lyritis ſive epicis werſibus. 
SEqualem enim ubique plauſum tam amatorii luſus pa- 
thetice, ac ſuaviter, quam fortia Ducum fatta ſub- 
limiter, ac pro argumenti Majeſtate utraque vero inge- 
niofſime ab eo pertradtata, non intra Luſiianiæ duntaxat 


Vor. IV. 


. 
. 


and fima 
it appears from ancient Records, that it flouriſhed in. 
Galicia, under the name of  Caamans, before the end of 
the tenth Century (4), That name was changed to Ca- 
moens in 41370, when Vaſco Perez de Camoens having 
been diſgraced in his own. country, fled to frugal, to 


acter he gives of Ca- 


ing naturally very brave, he went to Ceuta in Africa, where a war was carrying on be- 
tween the Portugueze and Moors. Here he ſignalized himſelf on many occaſions, and 

ſhewed, that he could entwine the lawrels of Mars with thoſe of the Muſes: 

layed his valour chiefly in a ſea-fight, when, ruſhing upon the moſt dreadful dangers, 

he loſt his right eye (g). He wrote ſeveral beautiful pieces during his ſtay in Africa C]. 


He diſ- + kat ob 

(g) Biblioth, 

Hiſpan. ubi ſu- 

2. — 

6 id amoent, 
Our 5.4.31. 


limites, fed ubi ſenſus boni & perfefti eft omnito ai. 

quis, reportavere. In * & Proſopographicis 

deſcriptionibus naturam fere equavit arte; comparavit 

valde appofite ; atque epi ſodiorum warietatibus, weluti 

amenis quibuſdam ab incepto diverticulis fucbrum e- 

riem | fabellarum digreſſiunculis, abſque tamen ſumma, 

que res geftas carmine complexus eft, fidei jacturã pul- 

cherrime diſtinxit. Præterquam quod eruditum ſe efſe 
prodidit” ſatis * fſupergie in omnium veterum Poetarum; 
antiquitatiſque & graviorum etiam diſciplinarum cogni- 

tione. Adeo in ejus carminibus omnia hac emicant at- 
eruditorum mentes feriunt authorigue eorum ardi/- 

reddunt complexione devin&as (10). (10) Nicholas 
[D] He was as agreeable in his perſon as in bit Anton. ibid. at 
conver ſation and writings.) He had large lively eyes, +a 

— med 2 o LN but love and plea- 

ure (11). e air hair, a ious - forehead,,a 7; 1 
Roman a a fine {et of teeth ; lips as red as coral, bas 12 0 ” 
a full face, a fair complexion heightened by red, which Por. quoted in 
diffuſed over his whole countenance a florid air of - L os 
health. He was finely ſhaped, of a middle ſtature, n bag 26. 
and a ſmiling aſpect. In ſhort, his whole perſon 

was ſo agreeable, that this alone ſpoke very-advan- 

tageouſly in his favour (12), The picture of Camoens, (12) Manuel 
as drawn by Nicholas Antonio, is not ſo flattering. Severin. and 
Mediocri flatura fuit, & carne plend, capillis uſque ad Manuel de Cor- 
Croci colorem flaveſcentibus, maxim? in juventute. E- > Avag brag 
minebat ei front medius naſus cetera longus, & in ; moens, pag. 26. 
fme craſſiuſeulus (13). (13) Biblierd. 

LE] His too amorous complexion, like that of Ovid, Hiſpan. ibid. ut 

occafioned his being ſent into baniſoment.)] Some Ladies ſupra. 
of the higheſt diſtinction had a paſſion for Camoens ;. 
which was enough to ruin him in a country, where 

the men are ſo extremely jealous. We do not directly 

know the Ladies who were the objects of his affection; 

and it is very probable that the families to which they 

were related, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſup · 

preſs the remembrance of theſe amours. Our Poet 

himſelf mentions thoſe Ladies under fiftitious names; 

ſometimes under that of the beautiful Violante, and 

at other times under that of the lovely Natercia, which 

ſome ſuppoſe to be the beautiful Catherine of Almada 

his relation, and that it is ſhe who is hinted at in one 

of his ſonnets which begins thus, | 


Lijo pafter num campo verde 


Natercia crua Nympha fo buſcav (14). (14) Lufiade du 
That is, Cameeas, vol. 1, 
The ſhepherd Liſus, in a flow'ry mead, Page 27, 28. 


Sought his too cruel, tho' ador'd, Natercia. 


[F] He wrote ſeveral beautiful pieces during bis ſtay 
in Africa.] Among the reſt he compoſed a Sonnet, 
in imitation of Petrach. It is an excellent deſcription 
of the evils which love made him ſuffer ; and it ap- 
pears from the following lines, that he conſidered 
that paſſion as the only cauſe of his misfortunes. 


Fes me deixar 6 patrio ninho_amade 
Paſſando d longo mar, gue amegeando, & 


Aegora 
TT 1 
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Our valiant Poet now obtained leave to return to Court, where he flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of being rewarded for his military toils; however, he met only with ingrati- 
tude, and fortune was as cruel to him on this occaſion, as in moſt other incidents of his 
life. To add to his infelicity, his former flame broke out anew, which raifing the jea- 
louſy of ſeveral perſons, he thought it prudent to leave Liſbon voluntarily, for fear left 
he be baniſhed a ſecond time 16). 
he arrived ſafe at the time that Don A 
found his men e in a war againſt the King of Pimenta, who had difpoſ- 
ſeſſed the people of Cochin and Porca, their Allies, of ſome Iſlands. Our martial Poet, 
immedi after his landing, reſolved to ſhare in the glory of this expedition; and it 
is affirmed that he behaved on this as on all other occaſions, with the utmoſt bravery ; 
but at the ſame time had ſo much modeſty as to make only a tranſient mention of it in 
(5) La Lufiad his writings (b). We find that the ; 
tee“ ſecond expedition the year following HJ. At his return from it he lived happily for 
; ſome time in Goa, the Muſes forming his chief employment and delight. But happen- 
= mg ines Br feng meh og ae ag he was baniſhed to China by Don Franciſco 
(i) 1bid. pag. 39. Barreto, at that time Viceroy of the Indies [I] (i). Our Poet was not altogether unfor- 
ann tunate in his exile, he being ſent to Macao in a conſiderable employment (&). In theſe 
| remote regions he compleated his admirable Poem entitled the Lafiad, the firſt Cantos 
of which he had compoſed in his youth, in his native coun £3 10). Having got a 
little money in his poſt, he went on board a ſhip with the deſign of returning to Goa 


nzo de Norogna was Vi 


Porrugueze gained the victory. He engaged in a 


Accordingly he embarked for India, where 
ceroy there. Here he 


(4) La Loflads 


du Camaem, pag. 
41. 

(1) Ibid. pag. 1. 
See the Note 


(X] where 
ome account is 


hoping to meer with a kind reception from Don Conſtantine de Braganza the new Vice- Jil, The Fen- 


roy of the” Indies. His voyage was very unfortunate, the ſhip being caſt away in a 
dreadful ſtorm, and himſelf eſcaping with nothing but his Poem, with which he'fwam' 
(nm) Bake. to ſhore [L] (m). The Camboyans who inhabit the banks of the river Mecon, ſuc- 
Hiſpan. ibid. and coured our with the utmoſt — he reſided for ſome time among them ; 
e 45, but having an nity of failing to Goa, he returned to that City, where Don Con- 


ſtantine de Braga za, the Viceroy, honoured him with his friendſhip; but the government of 


gueze are called 
Lufiads, (accord 
ing to the fabu- 
lous writers) ei- 


ther from — 
the 17th Ri 
Spain, 4 
Luſus, the ſon 


ö this Bacch 


Arora experi mentando & furia rara compoſed . . . in his native Country.] Thus, fays the 
. arrtieng qite Co 05 4 que logo late Author of the life of Cameons, * 
Vit, d nat o acerbo fruto feu Ge. « is very little inferiour to the Æneid, was, like that 
| DER, «© Poern, the fruit of many years labour, but with this 

« difference ; Virgil was with the ſmiles of 


| That is, | og 
% Thou, Cupid, mal'ſt me fly my much-lov'd coun- fortune whilſt he was compoſing the Eneid, where- 


try, as the whole life of Camoens was an unin 
« And tempt the horrors of the boundleſs ocean. © ſeries of vexations and calamities. Hence we | 
% To thy fierce enmity alone is owing, te the reaſon to admire his of mind; 
That now I want an eye. | „which enabled him to trample, as ſt were, upon 
| | | fortune, and kept his genius from drooping 3 a 
[] For fear left be fhould be baniſhed Lifben a ſe- rare and unuſual ircumftance (roh. 
cond time.) Notwithſtanding the loſs of his eye, he [L] Eſcaping with nothing but his Poem nwith which 
ſtill was fo much the idol of the fair, that many be ſwam t 0 This ſtorm aroſe when 
were jealous on that account. This prompted him they were off of ia. The ſhip was ſwallowed 


(19) Idem, pag. 


41, 42. 


to leave Liſbon, which he did in great diſguſt, and 


with a firm reſolution” never to return back to it, as 
appears from the following words of Scipio Africanus 
| repeated by Camoens : grata J. non 4 9 Ma 
(15) Idem, pag» me (15): i.e. Un ul Country ! thou ſhalt not 
33, 34. 6 ſs my aſhes.” Nicholas Antonio does not men- 
| tion this return of our Poet to Liſbon ; and he ob- 
ſerves, that the loſs of his eye had disfigured him 
very much. Luminis tamen orbitate ſptcies totius oris 
16) Biblioth. mon parum dibonefiabatur (16). ; 
iſpan. abi ſu- He engaged in @ ſecond expedition the year 
. hrwing.) This was under Captain Emanuel Vaſcon- 
cellos in the ftraits of Mecca. It was here he had a 
fight of Mount-Fetix, and all that part of Africa 
which he has deſcribed fo beautifully, in one of his 
| fongs in the Itallan taſte, where he bewails his own 
(% La Lufiade misfortunes and the abſence of his miſtreſs (7). 
du Camvens, vols [I] He was banifpted tb China, by the Viceroy of the 
„ Indies.) Camoens had been ſo imprudent, as to com- 
poſe ſome Pieces in which he ſtrongly fatyrized ſeve- 
ral perſons of the greateſt diſtinction in Goa. How- 
ever, he looked upon this punifhment. as very unjuſt ; 
ſo that, in one of his Poems, he deſires nothing more, 
in order to revenge himfelf of Don Franciſco Bareto 
and to cover him with eternal. infamy, than to im- 
mortalize the memory of his rigour. 


A Pena defte deſterro 
255 eu mais deſeja eſculpida 
(13) Tdem, pag. En pedra, ou em duro ferro (18). 
39, 40. NOS 
| It is however a. juſtice due to this viceroy, to ob- 
ſerve, that he is highly applauded in Hiſtory, for his 


_ adminiſtration. 


Y The Lufiad, the firſt Cantor of which he had 


up by the waves, and Camoens ſwam with his Luſiad 
2 1 e as far = 8 * Mehon in the 22 
, Where this river, one e largeſt in Chi io, bi 
empties itſelf into the ſea (21). Nicholas Antonio ob. * — 
ſerves, that this famous Poem had the fame fate with nothing but is 
the Commentaries of Julius Cæſar, the Hero as well as Total, jattur# 
the Poet being oblig'd to ſave themſelves and their works , prater- 
by fwimming. Hor enim clariſſimum ingenit fui mom. Tf, 990d ſui 
mentum five effetum five jam is tempore per fectum, læwã, uf — 4. 
ut quondam Ceſar Fulius, elatã, dum remigio dextræ uti- * Or rather Me- 


fal. tur, exitio eripuit (22). © Thus heaven would have n. 


«« theſe celebrated works to be ſaved from ſhipwreck | op! hos Lufiade 
« by \their Authors, who — one another in ele- 4 re 
« vation ius no uirements ; in (22) B15 Lech. 
« intrepidi N moſt formidable 3 in great - * ubi ſupra. 
„ neſs of foul, and in the calamities which 

„ them.” Camoens has eternized the remembrance of 
this incident, in the tenth Canto of his Lufiad, where 


he makes Thetis fay, by way of prediction, 


| * recebera placid # 1 0 
ſeu regago o Canto, que molha 
| 22 Nau 2 io trife + miſerando, 
Dos proceloſos . eſca | 
Das fomer dos Perigos grandes (23). (23) La Lofade 
oF or 8 


Thus tranſlated by Sir Richard Fapſhay. 43,44. 
Upon his “ ſoft and charitable brim „ The River 
. wet and ſhipwreckt Sono receive ſhall he, Men. 
& Which, in a lamentable pl t ſhall ſwim 
* From ſhoals and quick fands of tempeſtuous ſea, 
“ (The dire effect of exile) when on him 
Is executed the unjuſt decree; | 
« Whoſe repercuſſive lyre ſhall have the fats 
« To be renowned more than fortunate. 


— 


e e 


C A M @ } * 


coded Don Conſtantine, but our Poet's enemieg accuſed him of male · adminiſtration in 
the exerciſe of his yment abovementioned, ſo be 
Having afterwards obtained his liberty he failed for 
appointed Governor of a fortreſs in that Kingdom, and had made him very advantageous 
offers. However the promiſes of this man came to OS. he having taken our Poet 
with him, with no other view but to divert himſelf by the elightful converſation of Ca- 
moens in that wild country. But this was not all, for he treated Camoens with great in- 
* 


he was thrown into priſon [AI]. 


this Nobleman vas very ſhort; and the calm and caſe which Camoens had enjoyed under 


79 


„with a? Gentleman who Was * Peter Barreto. 


humanity NI, ſo that he ar laſt left the Indies, and returned again to Liſbon in 1569 (00, age, 


after having been ſixteen years abſent from Portugal, and devoted to. a military life (0), G Pets: 


. 


Beſides the deſire he had to ſee again his native cou 
(p) Lim, ibid. child (ↄ). But notwithſtanding he had deſerved ſo well King and Coun- 
try, by his admirable compoſitions, he yet had not an opportunity of riſing to any tole- 
(9) 1dem, ibis. Fable condition of life (g); ſo that after paſſing ten years more 4p 5 extremes of miſery, 
(r) Idem, ibid. With: ſcarce a bed to he on, he died in 1 at upwards of fifty years of age (7). The 
According to 1 late French Tranſlator of the Laſiad, ditters from Nicholas Antonio on this occaſion, 


tor de la Laſiad he aſſuring us, that King Sebaſtian, as a reward for our Poet's dedicating the Luſiad to 


4 pop A him, gave him a yearly penſion of four thouſand Reals (amounting to about fourteen hun- 
tal, or in a poor dred French Livres); but upon condition that he ſhould ſpend the remainder of his days 
Joiging he had at Court; an evident proof of the high eſteem which this young Auguſtus had for his 
Kot [0]. is pen and the ſmiles of Majeſty, — have enabled Camoens to 
2 £2 Sd days in peace and comfort, had it not been for the troubles which broke 
1 for King Sebaſtian, being too ſtrongly hurried away by his valour, car- 
PIG A ainſt the Moors in the battle of Al- 
(+) ddem, pag, Cazer(t). Cardinal Don Henriquez aſcending the Throne of P al, and being very 
43, 49-50 fur advanced in years, he was not able to ſuppreſs the inteſtine feuds and civil broils whic 


at that time infeſted Portugal. 
not heard, and his ; 
He left no children behind him, having always lived a ſingle life (4). The younger (9, A5 
branch of his family was extin& in him. He was buried privately in St. Anne's Church, af” =» 


In this tumult and confuſion the voice of Camoens was 
penſion was cut off; after which his life was truly miſerable [O]. 


and an Epitaph was inſcribed over his 


were compoſed in his honour, and placed over his tomb [J. Many Poems were SiC 
% a ö 8205 1 | ed 


M] He was thrown into priſon. ] The new Vice- 
roy had the higheſt eſteem for —— — v4 var 
not ſecure him from a-priſon, to which he was 
like a criminal, tho* he had nothing to rep — 
office, which he 


« exhibit ſuch tragical, ſuch cruel adventures as mine? 
* but I myſelf will join with that ſavage Goddeſs, 
«© as tho her fury were not ſufficient to craſh me; for 
<< the bare ing to combat ſuch an uninterrupted 
<* ſeries of calamities would be next to inſolence(25).” 


the great men of Portugal to merit, and his i 
time in the moſt pathetic ſtrains, in the fifth Canto of his 
Lufiad, which is thus tranſlated by a modern hand. 


grave [P]. Afterwards two Latin Epitaphs 


66 tee Ws miſery l Did fortune ever 


g 5 7, there was a ſtill ſtronger motive 9 2 Hi 
far him to reviſit it, and this was to preſent his Zufiad to King Fobefian, though but a 


u) Biblioth, 


25) Cited in La 
ade du Ca- 


Camoem bewails the little encouragement given by ns, vol. 1. 
fortune, pag. 50. 57, 52s 


Mournful I ſpeak it, ta my Country's ſhame, 
Want of excitement keeps its genius low : 
Our rude and boift' rows Lords are deaf to fame, 
And ſeem, as careleſs to be known, as know. 
Dull and of groſs defires, their empty pride, 
Dark and contrafied, taftes not «what is writ ; 
For be alas! foould lameneſs learn ta firide ? 
Or he, who and: not, | cherifs wit ! 


firing, 
Vow of Tagus, I reveal, 
[1 | has rent, 
never have eſcaped . And at her Chariat Wheel. 
| Degraded 


, 
| at 
rock of want ! ſurrounded by my woes ; 
un is | 


4 to Liſbon (24). 5 5 Ne e 1 meet, 
28 85 | 101 Her which his life was truly GY} His And riſe, the „ again envy's blows. 
grief at the barbarous treatment he met With, encreaſed Ser, Nimphs! Lords your Tagus boaſts ! 
bis What Patrons of the noble arts we find / 


Such is their wwarth, <wbo. fill the public Pojis 1 | 
And ſuch the prize, that crowns a generous Mind(26)! (26) The Plaine 


hovel, whence he writ the folowing remarkable 85 2 _ ſe- 

W which were the Jaſt that came from this pen. Sen [] 4. Epitaph auarinferibed over bis grave. f, fe 
euvis diser nunca que em tam pequino Teatro, camo o de | "IT ; Satie, num 

hum pobre leyto, quis eſe à fortuna repreſentar tam Here lies Lewis de Camoens, 16. vol. 1. Lone 
grandes deſaventuras ? & eu, como ſe ellas nam baftaſſem, Prince of the Poets of his time. don 1730, 800, 


, * ponbo abinda de ſun parte, porque procurar refiſtiv 
4 tantos 


males, pareceria efpecie de deſavergonhamento. 
I. e. Wretched fate ! to be thus lying on a miſera- 


He lived poor and "miſerable, and died ſuch, 
Anno Domini, 1579. . 
[2] ns Latin Epitaphs wary mee 
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{4 to bis memory, in Latin, Italian, Spaniſh and Portugueze, and among others, 4 
Sonnet by the famous Taſſo [R]. Camoens wrote a great many Pieces beſides his Luſiad, 
as Songs, Sonnets, Epigrams, Eclogues, Elegies, Satyrs, Odes “, and Comedies [81 All theſe leſſer 


Philip fl King of Spain was fenfible of his great merit; infornuch chat when be had rwe pes 
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ter) La Lufiade 


Camoens, vol. 


+, Page $3, 54+ 


(28) Biblicth, 


Hilpan. ubi ſupra, ' 


bon in 4to, and 


conquered Subs =; upon his enquiring into the affairs of that Kingdom, he aſket{{ together in Lit. 


very carneſtly a 


er Camoens, intending to ſettle a handſome penſion upon him : and was 


entitled Rimas 


deeply afflicted at hearing that he was dead ( ). With regard to his character, he was 4 Lait de Ca- 
affable in ſociety, and kind to his inferiors ; reſpectful, without debaſing himſelf, towards 

ſuch great men as treated him with affability; and free, without pride, towards thoſe who 

uſed him arrogantly. His converſation was upon ſublime or gay ſubjects, according to the 

genius and inclination of thoſe with whom he was in company. He was modeſt in proſperity, 


patient in adverſity, and ſup 
ready taken notice of his valour. 
polition or a brutal fury 


ous dif- 


£000 or ill fortune with an equal temper, We have al- 
is intrepidity was not the effect of an im | 
but aroſe from a greatneſs of ſoul, that had a full ſenſe of 


true Glory, and which at the ſame time made Camoens ſeck it leſs for his own fake than 


for that of his Country. This noble principle alone prom 

ntrymen, in ſpite of the ingratitude with which they repaid his learned 

breathe its 

ſtian's death, haſtned his end, as appears from a paſſage in one of his Letters [c T. 
| Bras 1 


ploits of his Cou | 
foils. His affliction to fee liberty 


his honour.) The firſt is a kind of Dialogue between 
the Monument and the paſſenger, and was written by 
Don Emanuel de Souza Coutino, one of the greateſt 

ius's in Portugal. He therein N that the 
genius of Ovid, inen, Sophocles and Pindar were 
united in Camoens : he expreſſes his wonder at his be- 
ing able to compoſe pieces of ſo various a kind: ſays, 
that the ſcepter of Poeſy was juſtly ſwayed by Ca- 
moens : that he had brought Helicon into. Portugal, 
and made it 'a perſect Elyſium : and concludes with 
aſſerting, that he ſurpaſſed Orpheus, and would have 


1 ſtill greater wonders, had the Greek been hi 
8 N. . 


native language. 


Quod Maro ſublimi, quod grandi Pindarus alto, 
uod Sophoc les, ſuavi Naſo quod ore canit., 

Mzaſtitiam, riſus, horrentia prælia, amores, 
Juncta frmul, cantu ſed meliore damus. 

Dpiſnam Author ? ' Camonius. Une hic prutulit illum p 
Lyfia in Eoas imperioſa plagas. P 

Unus tanta dedit ? Dedit, & majora daturus, 

__ * Wit celeri fato corriperetur, erat. 2 
Ultimus hic choreis Muſarum e illo 
Plenior Aonidum nobiliorque chorus. 

Flos weteris, wirtuſgue nouæ fuit ille Canoenæ, 
Debita jure ſibi ſceptra poofes habet. - 

In Lufittanos Hiliconis culmina tractus 1 
5 Tranſtulit, antra, byras, ferta, fluenta, Deas. 
Currere Caftalios noſtra de rupe liguores 

Fuſfit, & muito prata wirere ſolo. 
Cerne per incultos Tempe jucunda receſſus, 

Cerne ſatas fterili ceſpite weris open. 3 
Omnibus occidui tibi rident floribus horti, © 

Non ego jam Lyfios credo, ſed Ehlyfios. 
Orpheus — dulci — cautes 4 

Traxit, & ab flygio ſquallida monſira freto 
Mceonios,  Lodoice, ſacro cum culmine montes, 

Pieridum trahis, cælituumgue choros. : 
Sunt majora tue Orpbæis miracula vocis, 


: Attica, quid faceres,” fi tibi lingua foret (27) ! . 


As theſe Epitaphs are partly hiſtorical, the learned 
reader will not iſpleaſed at the length of them; 
and for this reaſon I ſhall introduce from Ni- 
_ Antonio, eſpecially as his work is but in few 
nds. enn 3 L 
Naſo elegis, Flaccus lyicis, epigrammate Marcus, 
| Hic jacet heros Carmine Virgilius; 
Enuſe fimul, Cala mogus auxit tibi, Lyſia, famanm : 
nam nobilitant Mars & Apollo manum. | 
Caftalium fontem traxit modulamine, at Indo 
Et Gangi telis obſiupefecit aguas. 
Lyfia mirata eſt, quando aurea Carmina lucrum 
Ingenii, gaxas, . ex oriente tulit. Ws. 
Sic bene de patria meruit dum fulminat euſe 
At plus dum calams bellica fatta refert. 
Hunc ltali, Galli, Hiſpani wertfre Pottam, 
Auælibet hunc wellet terra wocare ſuum. 
Vertere fas, æguare nefas, æguabilis uni 
Bj i, par nemo, nem ſecundus erit (28),  * 


pted him to celebrate the ex- 


in his native Country, after King Seba- 


Oens 


This Epitaph, which was not put up till ſome years 
after Camoens's death, was written be learned Fa- 
ther Matthew of Cardoſo, a Jeſuit, Proſeſſor in the 
Univerſity of Ebora. He ſays, that Camoens poſſeſ- 


ſed the various talents of the famous Poets of Antiqui- 


ty : That Mars had put the ſword, and Apollo the 
pen, into his hand: That Portugal was ſurprized at 
the rich treaſures (his Compoſitions) which Camoens 
brought from India: That all Nations would natura- 
lize this Poet, and have him ſpeak. their language: 
That they might tranſlate, but could never equal 


m. | | 
RI A Sonnet he Tae. | 
[R] —— famous Tafſo.) It was wrote 


fore his Feru/a/em was ſent to preſs: and will be an 
everlaſting monument of the veneration which this 
great Italian Poet had for Camoens. It is addreſſed 
to Vaſco de Gama. 


Vaſes, le cui folici, ardite-antenne | 

In contro al fol, che ng ripotta il giorns | 
. Spiegar* le wele, 2 fer. cold ritorm, woke ws 
© Dove egli par che di cadere accene: ; 


New pid di te en ee ens 

I , che fre al Gil — forno: 
Ne chi turbo I Arpie nel ſus foggiorm, 

Ne die pid bel ſeggetto d colte penne. 


Et hor quella del colto, 2 Buam Luigt | 
Tant oltre flende il glorieſo wolo 33 
Che i tnei ſalmati hegni a r le. 1 8 


Und a quelli,.2 cxi take il n jobs 
Et à chi ferma in contra i ſuoi veſligi - 
Per lui del corfo tuo la fama aggiunge (29). 


This is a very noble compliment, che ſenſe of which 
is: „Thou Vaſco, braving the horrors of the deep, 
* carriedft thy ſhips to the moſt, diſtant regions where 
© the Sun riſes. Neither the exploits of Ulyſſes who 
«« defied; the Cyclops, nor of Jaſon who drove away 
„ the Harpies, were comparable to thine. But how 
«« great ſoever thy fame thou. art obliged for it 
*« chiefly to Camoens, whoſe, admirable voice has 
1 ſpread farther than thy ſails: and it is wholly ow- 
* ing to his Muſe, that thy name has reached the moſt 
„remote Countries.“ 


[sj A Comedies.} Theſe are the amours of Phi- 


appeared in public, and be- 


N de 


lodemus and Amphytrion, imitated from Plautus (30), (30) La Lafade* 
x 


This does not agree exactly with Nicholas Antonio, 


who tells us, that he wrote ſome Comedies according 


to the genius of thoſe times; and was ſaid to have 
tranſlated Plautus's Amphytrion and other Comedies in- 


amoens, vol. 
Pag. 62. 


t) Biblioth, 


to Port N | | 
| 7 == (31) ſage in one of, his Letters.) It is as 392 ibid. 


ws: Em fim accabarq & vida, & verram todos que 


fuy tam afeigaads' à minha patria, gue nam ſomente me 


contentei de morrer nella, mas de morrer com ella (32). (32) Cited in 


i. e. I ſball at laſt finiſh my courſe, and the whole 


„world ſhall know how tenderly 1 loved my N 
2 2 


Lufiade du 
Camoens, pag» 


4, 65+ 


ww k%. 


e 
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{x) La Lufade to excels (x), The writer from whom I borrow this character of our Poet, is not a little 
ial to him, as appears from what follows. | 

dies of diſtinction, this was only a tribute he paid to youth and the Portugueze 
blood, which is naturally inclined” to love (y)). Camoens is accuſed of ſome errors which 


du Camoens, vol. 
. Page 66, 


7 f * 
'G A M ry n 
Camoens was naturally jocoſe, and vften very humdurcus in his gayer motments [“. 
He was never idle, but was for ever either ſtudying or compoſing 5 1855 1 . 


the moſt barbarous climates, or the moſt cruel misfortunes 
ius. His intimate friends affure us, that he was ver 


oY 


could damp rhe fire of his 
very ſober, and would never drink 


With regard to his amours wich ſome 


contributed to his alamities. The firlt was his fatyrical vein, which ſometimes carried © © 


him to ſuch lengths, that he did not ſpare perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, nor except- 
ing Kings ; and his cenſure was ſometimes unjuſt. His ſecond error was a too 
extravagance and profuſion, He would be ſo 2 at the leaſt ſucceſs, that he fondly 
wage * he was then raiſed above all the future inſu 
by this wild notion, he would throw away his money by | handfulls, and fo ſquandred 


great 
ts of fortune ; when, hurried along 


what would otherwiſe have ſecured him from the dreadful poverty into which he fell in 


») Idem, pag his later days (2) 
68, 69. fion [F]. | 


oy 


*© Tt will be found that I was reſolved, not only to 
c die in its boſom, but with it.“ 
5 Was often wery humourous in his gayer moments. 
It is ſaid that Camoens thro' one of the ſtreets 
of Liſbon by a China Shop, and hearing the maſter of 
it murther ſome of his Verſes as he ſung em: Imme- 
diately he flew into the ſhop, and breaking (e- 
veral pieces of China, he cried : Friend, you maim my 
Oy <vorks, and I demohſÞ your goods ; this is but tit for tat. 
(33) Idem, pag. However he 2 for the damage he had done (33)- 
65. ' "The like incident is related of a Greek Author. The 
att cited French Writer obſerves, that as our Poet imi- 
tated fo carefully the Antients in things of a majeſtic 
| kind, he alſo ng Peg imitated them 1 their gay- 
er flights (34). was certainly much more lau- 
(209, om, Yb Table Phan the her. rt 


„ Maker « very human refletion on this occafion.] 
cc 


| „ ſays he, is the condition of human nature; 
« ſome ſpot ever disfigyres the picture af our virtues. 
The moſt perſect are thoſe who have the feweſt im- 
« perfections: however, this ought not to prevent our 
, admiring theſe great Genius's, as well as the maſter- 
jeces of great Painters, which 8 
Ru blemiſhes are yet highly eſteemed by 


« Judges (35).“ 55 

05 ts Lufad .,.) Emanuel the ſecond, King 
of Portugal, being defirous of diſcovering a new way 
25 to the EKaſt- Indies, by the Ocean, ſent Velaſco de Ga- 
(46) Here Mr. ma (36) with a Fleet in the year 1497, to that un- 


4 
cr 
7 


2 bag · 


de Voltaire is in ing, which being new, was accounted raſh and 
_ l impracticable, and which of courſe gained him a great 


reputation when it ſucceeded. Camoens followed Ve- 
The words fol- laſco (Vaſco) de Gama in that dangerous voyage, led 
lowed N by his friendſhip to him, and by a noble curioſity, 
ſeem à little am- which ſeldom fails to be the character of men born 
vignons. Mr ® with a great imagination. He took his voyage for the 
not mean that ſübect of his Poem; he enjoyed the ſenſible pleaſure 
Camvens accon- WHIch Tory had known before him, to celebrate his 
panied Vaſco de friend, and the things which he was an eye · witneſs of. 
Gama in bis diſ- He wrote his Poem, part on the Atlantie Sea, and 
OR mad a rt on the Indian Shore. . . Such a new ſubject ma- 
as mage re | SET? 

a ed by an uncommon Genius, could not but pro- 
born. duce'a fort. of epick P unheard of before (37). 
(37) Voltaire's The Engliſh Tranſlator of the Luſiad is of opinion, 
1233 Gs 7 that the poetical rapture in Petronius hinted to Camoens 
the Forbes, the manner of conducting his Luſiad. The Tranſlator 
Nations, pag 71, in queſtion prefixed a verſion of Petronius's little Poem, 
72. 2d edit. Lon- to that of the Luſiad, on which occaſion he ſays, Gay 
don 1723, amo. making ſo. much uſe thereof (Petronius's piece) as to He 
the rule and model, which indubitably guided our Camoens 

in the raiſing his great building ; and which, except him- 

ſelf, that I know of, na Poet ever followed that wrought 

| in great, whether antient or modern: For, to ſay no more, 
BY = 4 N. the Greek Homer, the Latin V. irgil, our Spencer, and 
DN os even the Italian Taſſ . . . are in effeft wholly fabulaus ; 
the Lufiad, or and. Lucan, tho <vorthily admired, is as much cenſured 
Portugal”s Hifto- by ſome an the other fide, for flicking too cloſe to truth (38). 
rare by There (39) no bloody wars are fought, no Heroes wound- 
way Eſq; Lon ed in a thouſand different ways: no woman enticed away, 
don 1655. and the world overturned ſor her cauſe; no Empire 
2 In the Lu- founded ; in ſhort, nothing of what was deemed. be- 


Vor. IV. 


The laſt cited Author makes à very humane reflection on this occa- 
he Lufad, the ſubject of which is the diſcov 


Portugueze, and the Hero of it the famous Vaſco de Gama | X], has gained our Poet 


ery of the Eaſt-Indies by the 


a name, 


2 ho only og ata . Poet conducts 
ortugueze to the x of the Ganges, 
round the coaſts of Africk. He takes notice in the 
way of many Nations who live upon the African 
Shore. He interweaves artfully the Hiſtory of Portu- | 
oo (40). We are told the ſubject of the Luyfad, in (49) Voltaire's 
the two firſt Stanzas of it, as tranſlated by R. Fanſhaw 72%," . 
Eſq; (afterwards Sir Richard). | ke apa 


Pag. 72, 73% 

Arms, and the men above the vulgar file, 

Who from the Weftern Lufitanian Shore 

Paſt even beyond the Trapobanian Ile (41), 

Through Seas aubich never ſhip had ſail d before: 
N ho brave in action, patient in long toil, 

Beyond * of buman nature bore.) 
Nong Nations, under other Stars, acquir'd 

A modern Scepter * to Heaven aſpir d. 


Likewiſe thoſe Kings of glbrious memory, 
bo jow'd and propagated where they paſt 
The Faith with the new Empire, making dry 
The breafts of Aſia, and laying waſte | 
Black Africk's wicious Glebe, and thoſe who by 
Meir deeds at home left nat their names defac'd, 
My ſong ſhall ſpread-wwhere ever there are men, 
1f Wit and art will ſo much guide my pen (42). 


(41) Now called 

 Ceylan, and by 
others thought to 
bc Sumatra, 


(42) The Lufiad, 
or Portugal's 
The icity of the ſubje& of the Poem is raiſed by Hiſtorical Poem, 
ſome fiftions of different kinds. . . When the Fleet is 8 ** 

failing in fight of the Cape of Good-Hope, called 

then the Cape of the Storms, a formidable ſhape (43) (43) Or rathet 
appears to them, walking in the depth of the Sea; his 7/2%* or 
head reaches to the clouds; the ſtorms, the winds; the * 
thunders and the lightnings hang about him; his arms 

are extended over the waves. It is the guardian of that ſo- 

reign Ocean unplough'd before by any ſhip. He complains 

of his being obliged to ſubmit to fate, and to the audaci- 

ous undertaking of the Portugueze, and ſoretells them all 

the misfortunes which they muſt undergo in the In- 

dies. I believe that ſuch a fiction would be thought | 
noble and proper in all Ages and in all Nations (44). (44) Voltaire's 
Mr, de Voltaire has here given us a noble deſcripti- “ bra, pags 
on of this airy form. Camoens calls it Apamas- 73: 

rox (45). It is in the fifth Canto, and forms one of (45) The late 
the nobleſt epiſodes that was ever introduced in an epic French Trartſa- 
Poem, Preparatory to it, a thick cloud is ſuppoſed © ve ag Laſiad 
to riſe over the æther, which eclipſes the luſtre of the — — 
Stars; and at the ſame time a horrid ſound is heard. be Miahomet. 
After this Prelude, the Phantom (Adamaſtor) riſes, See his Reaſons 
whole ſize is declared to be infinitely more enormous (Which perhaps 
than that of the Coloſſus of Rhodes. . He is particularly e get very na- 


deſcribed: He ſpeaks, and his thundering voice ſeems N 


163, . 
to riſe out of the deep aby ſs . . After exclaiming a- 4 
gainſt the Portugueze for their unheard of boldneſs, in (46) Don Ema - 
thus daring to brave all the horrors of an Ocean un- nuel de Souza, or 
ploughed before; he tells them in a prophetic ſtrain e — 
the dreadful calamities which would befal them, and 154i, ho wh 
all who ſhould venture afterwards on thoſe Seas. A- all his family, 
mong other illuſtrious perſonages who ſhould come thi- was caſt away 
ther, he ſpeaks ofa Gentleman (46) and his much loved off the Cape of 
Lady. 1 | | 8 
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To this far-difant Region next ſpall come _ 
A 22. _ the 3 bis foul adores. 
1! fated both : for after they've eſcaßp ls 
The florms and dreadful ſurges, both ſhall reach 
Here, continues our Poet, they ſhall be plunged into 
a ſeries of calamities, the bare recital of which makes 
me my ſelf almoſt ſhudder : They ſhall fee their off- 
spring die with hunger; their dear children, who had 
been ſo tenderly brought up in the midſt of delights, 
and form'd as it were for happineſs ; they, themſelves 
"ſhall be ftript naked by the inhuman ſavages : the huſ- 
band ſhall fee the body of his darling wife, her beauti- 
ſul and charming body, expoſed to the inclemencies 
of the weather ; parched in the day-time by the burn- 
ing rays of the Sun; and froze in the night by the 
piercing cold. In fine, after ſuffering the moſt unheard 
of afflictions, theſe unhappy lovers ſhall expire in each 
others arms; ſhedding at the ſame time over each other 
aà flood of tears, which might melt the moſt obdurate 
(47) Extracted hearts (47). Adamaſtor here relates his on ſtory to 
from the Laſiad, Vaſto de Gama: ſays, that he is the brother of En- 
s celadus and Briareus; that, fired by ambition, he had 
ſailed over the Ocean in queſt of Neptune, in order to 
combat that God. That happening to ſee the charm- 
ing Thetis wantoning, quite naked, on the ſea-ſhore, 
he was ſeized with the ſtrongeſt paſſion. That all his 
endeavours to pleaſe her being vain, he employed Do- 
ris to ſpeak in his behalf ; when Thetis iſing on 
a certain night to ſooth his paſſion ; he, all in raptures, 
flew to the rendezvous, where imagining he ſaw his 
much loved object, he extended his arms to embrace 
her, but was deluded, it being nothing but a rock; 
and that at laſt, after roving up and down the Ocean 
in a frantic manner, he had been metamorphoſed into 
the Cape of Good-Hope, where they then were (48). 
[Y] It has born a great number of impreſſions, and 
been tranſlated into many languages.) It was firſt print- 
(49) Conſequent- ed at Liſbon in 1572 (49), Which edition was follow- 
ly ſeven years ed by a great many others. Tt has been tranſlated into 
before the Au- ſeveral languages. A French Verſion was made of it 
A — ag upwards of an hundred years ago (50). There are two 
French Verſion, tranſlations of it into Italian, Bor into Spaniſh, and one 
(fo often menti- into Latin, by Thomas de Faria a Carmelite, Biſho 
aned here) is in of Targa in Africa. This Tranſlator having En 
3 vol. 1910, eng ed his name, and not informing the Public that it was 
5 a tranſlation, many were thence induced to believe, 
(5r) Bibliacb. that it had been writ originally in Latin (51). 
Hiſpan. pag. 21. [Z] Hluſtrated by various Commentaries.) Firſt by 
_ 2 ee, Emanuel Correa, whoſe Notes are but ſhort, and 
— pax. e, which were enlarged by Peter Mariz : Afterwards by 
| tom. 4. Amſter- Gomez de Tapia; but the moſt conſiderable Commen- 
dam 1725, 4to- taries are thoſe of Emanuel Faria de Souſa, written in 
the Spaniſh Tongue, and printed at Madrid in 1639 
in two vol. folio, and are ſaid to abound with great 
erudition, but are thought alittle too prolix. Another 
volume, in folio, in defence of thoſe Commentaries, 
was publiſhed the year after in the laſt' mentioned 
city. The abovementioned Faria de Souſa left behind 
him, at his death in 1650, eight volumes more of 
(52) lidem, ut Notes, on the other Works of Camoens (5 2). 
ſapra. c [44) Father Rapin has made ſome Noun refle tions 
on it. | Speaking of the Diction of Poeſy, which 
ought to be clear, natural, and harmonious ; and fay- 
ing that one of the greateſt vices in writing is obſcu- 
rity, he goes on thus: I is in this that Camoens, 
whom the Portugueze call their Virgil, is faulty; his 
verſes being ſo very obſcure, that they ſeem all to contain 
(53) Reflextous fo many myſteries (53). Saying that, to write a fine 
Jur fu gg > epic Poem, the Author muſt obſerve a er in his 
oa . Au” ee K. deſign, juſtneſs in the thought, and not launch into ran- 
pia, pag. 142. dum digreſſions, he accuſes Camoens of failing in theſe 
tom. 2. Amſter- particulars (54). Cenſuring the heterogeneous mix- 
dam 1686. ture of Deities and other machines in ſome epic Poems, 
(54) ldem, pag. he ſays that Camoens introduces very extravagantly Ve- 
g au, Bacchus and other Pagan Deities in a Chriſtian 
(55) ldem, pag. Poem, blending in this injudiciour manner the Heathen 
* fables wwith our Religion (55). He paſſes the following 
- 


F. 


(48) Ibid. 


In all probability will deſcend to lateſt. poſterity. ' It has borne a 
number of impreſſions, been tranſlated, into many Languages [T ], and gr 
various Commentaries [Z]. Father Rapin has made ſome ſevere reflect ions on it AL], 
Mr. de Voltaire has applauded and cenſured it IBB]; and his Criticiſms have been an- 
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general cenſure on the Luſiad. Campens, ol bathe Agar a 


fale heraic Poet 77 the Portugueze, has only expreſſed 
0 


the haughtineſs is Countrymen, in his Poem on th 
Conqueſt of India; for he is wehement in Compoſition, 

but has very little condu# or diſcernment (56). How (56) Idem, pag, 
different is this character from the following ! * The "7% 
« Lufiad may be conſidered as one of the fineſt 

«« Poems extant, after Homer and Virgil. . Its ſab- 

« ject is grand, and worthy of the Epopea . . the uni- 
ty of the principal action and that of the Hero are 

« perfeftly obſerved in it; we perceive art in the 

* whole conduct of it, a ſublime allegory, ſeveral 
« well-contrived epiſodes, paſſions expreſſed with 

* ſtrength and delicacy, and lively deſcriptions ; in 

< fine, dition varied ſuitably to the ſubject, now eaſy 
and plain, then rapid and majeſtic ; always in- 

* chanting, and never disfigured with a play of words, 

*« whoſe falſe ſplendor ſometimes vitiates the fineſt Com- 


* poſitions of the Italians and Spaniards 0 5.” Father (57) La Lnfiade 
Rapin ſays afterwards, that Camoens is far from bei d 
natural in his Paſtorals and other little Pieces (58)- _ 


u Camoens, ut 

ng ſupra, vol. 1. 
33 | P fa Ys a . 

[BBY Mr. de Voltaire has applauded and cenſured it.] ly ce, pag. vi, 


We have already taken notice of ſome encomiums be- (58) Reflexion 

ſtowed by him on the Lufiad (59). Here follow ſome 2 1 . 

others.“ Camoens was u ſtrong inſtance of the irre- pag. 8 

«« ſiſtible impulſe of nature, which determines a true (+59) In the note 

«« genius to follow the bent of his talents, in ſpite LA. | 

* of all the obſtacles which could check his courſe. . . . 

« His infancy loſt amidſt the idleneſs and ignorance 

* of the Court of Liſbon (60); his youth ſpent in (60) The other 

Romantic loves, or in the wars againſt the Moors; ders _ have 

* his long voyages at ſea, in his riper years; his miſ- mo" Jon's 8 

« fortunes at Court, the revolutions of his country; this. | 

none of all theſe could ſuppreſs his genius. 

« Camoens in Portugal ſteered a new courſe, and ac: 

% quired a reputation which laſts fill among his 

% countrymen, who pay as much veneration to, his 

« memory, as the Engliſh to Milton (6 1).“ Here (51) Voltaire, 

follow ſome cenſures. I. There is another fiction Efays, ut ſupra, 

« (ſays Mr. de Voltaire) which would perhaps have 

« pleaſed the Italians as well as the Portugueze, but 

«© no other nation beſides: it is an inchanted iſland, 

* called the iſland of Bliſs “, which the fleet finds This is a miſ- 

in her way home, juſt riſing from the ſea, for their take of Mr. de 

comfort and for their reward: Camoens deſcribes 2 

e that place, as Taſſo did ſome years after his iſland the Iſland of 

« of Armida. There a ſupernatural power brings in Bliſs. A 

<< all the beauties, and preſents all the pleaſures which 

„nature can afford, and which the heart may wiſh 

* for; a Goddeſs enamour'd with Velaſco (Vaſco) de 

„Gama, carries him to the top of a high mountain, 

„ from whence ſhe ihews him all the Kingdoms of 

% the earth (62), and foretels the fate of Portugal, (62) The Hnt of 

«« After Camoens hath given a looſe to his fancy, in =y * to ba 

the laſcivious deſcription of the pleaſures which — __— 

Gama and his crew enjoyed in the iſland, he takes our Saviour to 

«© care to inform the reader, that he ought to un- the pinacle of the 

« derftand by this fiction, nothing but the ſatisſaction Temple &ce 

„ which the virtuous man ſeels, and the glory which 

&« accrues to him by the practice of virtue. . . But 

*« the beſt excuſe for ſuch an invention is, the charming 

«« ſtile in which it is delivered, (if we may believe 

«« the Portugueze ;) for the beauty of the elocution 

% makes ſome amends for the faults of the Poet, as 

«© the colouring of Rubens makes ſome defects in his 

«« figures paſs unregarded (63).” 63) Voltaire's 
The next cenſure amounts to much the ſame with Ly, ut ſupra, 

what Father Rapin had before taken notice of (64). ©: 74.75" = 
« II. There is another kind of machinery. conti- gh, Canto of the 

„ nued throughout all the Poem, which nothing can Lufad. 

« excuſe in any country whatſoever ; it is an injudi- ($4) See the note 

„ cious mixture of the Heathen Gods with our Reli- [44] above, 

«« gion. Gama in a ſtormy addreſſes his prayers to nnr 

„ Chriſt, but it is Venus who comes to his relief; 

«« the Heroes are Chriſtians, and the Poet a Heathen. 

The main defign which the Portugueze are fu | 

* to have, (next to the promoting of their trade (65),) 165) A dy inov- 

« js to propagate Chriſtianity, yet Jupiter, Bacchus, ende. 

« and Venus, have in their hands, all the manage- 
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Fered by # late French Writer [CC] 3 Mr. de Voltaire aficrwaids gives is Opinion or 


«* ment of the voyage. 80 incon a machinery, 
«« caſts a blemiſh upon the whole Poem; yet ſhews 
% at the ſame time, how iling are its beauties, 
1 fince the Po like it with all its faults. 
„III. Camoens hath à great deal of true wit, and 


„ not a little ſhare of falſe; his imagination hurries 


(66) A Kingdom 
whoſe Capitol is 
of the ſame 
name It is in 
Africa, not far 
from Mombaza. 
Its inhabitants 
were very kind 
to Vaſco de Ga- 
ma, and furniſh- 
ed him with Pi- 
lots, when he 
failed to diſcover 
the Eaſt-Indies. 
(67) Voltaire's 
Eſſay, ut ſupra, 
Page 76. 


% him into abſardities. ... . I remember that 
«« after Gama hath related his adventures to the King 
„ of (66) Melinda, »ow, fays he, O King, judge if 
« Ulyſſes and Hat, have travelled fo far, and un- 
« dergone ſo many hardſhips. As if that barbarous 
« African, was acquainted with Homer and Vir- 
6“ oil (67). | 3 1 

FCC) Mr. de Voltaire's criticiſms have been anfevered 

2 late French <vriter.] I. With regard to the iſland 
of Bliſs (as Mr. de Voltaire calls it), the critic an- 
ſwers, ©* Venus is going to conduct the Portugueze 
into a delicious ang : v+ r pray are 2 
« taſte in it, tho" painted inthe tolours © A 
* lantry, will vol bs ther np ſpi ok ea- 
« ſure, that inward: ſatisfaction, which proves the re- 
* ward of great men when they have ſucceeded in their 
« noble projects; the Sea-Nymphs ſhall repreſent 
« the virtues, as they have repreſented them on other 


',”* ** occaſions. . . . Whatever Mr. de Voltaire's opinion 
% may be, I do not find any incongruity in this. It 


was always the'privilege of Poetry to employ chr- 


(63) La Lufiade 
du Camvens, tom · 


3 Pag · 138. 


poral images, in order to raiſe us to the knowledge 
* of things purely metaphyſical or moral ; not only 
« the Greek and Latin Authors, but alſo David in his 


« Pſalms, and Solomon in his Song, abound with 


* {ſuch allegories; we there ſee, in every page, the 
« pleaſures of the mind expreſſed by thoſe of the body. 

Now is it not raſhneſs to aſſert that Camoens has 
e erred in following ſuch guides (68)? I believe this 
criticiſm will not be able to'1nvalidateMr. de Voltaire's 
cenſure of this paſſage in the Laſiad. This iſland is 
repreſented as the moſt delicious ſpot in the univerſe; 
the flowers, the. meads, the groves, the: rivulets, the 
harmony of the birds are inchanting, and above all the 
Nereids who come aſhore on it to ſooth the toils of 
the Portugueze z in a word, the colouri 785 glows with 
as much warmth and beauty as that of Titian. But 
whether the pleaſures the Portugueze meet with in this 


ifſland are adapted to raife the mind to ſpiritual things 


will appear from the following ſpecimen of them, 


. which I have tranſlated from the Lad. He ſaid, 


(bg) Lufiad, 


Canto 9» 


when immediately” the Portugueze run with greater 
«« ſwiftneſs than ſtags, after the Nereids, whoſe ms 
«© had captivated their hearts. The Nereids dart 
into the groves; . . . they ſhriek as they fly ; but 
* that moment they look back on the Portugueze, 
<< with ſuch an agreeable ſmile as belies their fear: 
Zephyr wantons in the ringlets of one of the Ne- 
> reds; he raiſes gently the flowing robe of another ; 
« the beauties he reveals and hides the ſame inſtant, 
<< are ſo many delicious objects which inflame the de- 
« fires of the purſuers. Some of the fugitive Nymphs 
„ fall voluntarily on the verdant turf, and their coun- 
* tenances fhew, that they would not be diſpleaſed to 
* have their lovers fall down by them : farther oft, 
a the Portugueze find ſome Nereids who are quite 
% naked, and bathing in the ſtream: they at firſt 
* ſhriek ; their affliction ſeems ſo ſincere, that one 
© would not imagine they had waited in expectation 
« of being thus ſurprized : one feigning to ſacrifice her 
«© modeſty to her fears, riſes ſwiftly. out of the water, 
„and flies into a neighbouring thicket, whilſt the eye 
<« that purſues her charms, fixes on the roſes and lillies 
«© which ſhe refuſes to the hand that ſtrives ſo eagerly to 
«© ſtop her. . . .. Several of the Portugueze plunge into 
<* the ſilver waves with their clothes on, when the paſ- 
« ſion that pervades all their faculties, pants to be im- 
«© mediately gratified, inſomuch that the leaſt delay ap- 


'« pears to them an age (69).” Here is a voluptuous 


picture! fit indeed to be hung up in the temple of Ve- 
nus, or Mahomet's Paradiſe. ... .. Camoens took the 


hint of this iſland from that of Andicheva, which 


Gama and his companions diſcovered. ſome days after 
their departure from Calicut. According to Barros, 
they put in there, in order to get water and repoſe 
themſelves, it being an inchanting place and very fruit- 


ful, II. As to the injudicious mixture of the Hea - 


then Gods with our Religion, with which MF. de Vol: 
taire and Father Rapin accuſe Camoens: this critick 
ſeems, if I miſtake not, to anſwer very lamely. Among 
other reaſons to defend Camoens in oppoſition to Mr. 
de Voltaire, he gives the following. If Bolleau is 
allowed to introduce; in his Lutrin, Chicane and 
Pleaſure who are Goddeſſes of his creation; I would 
© fain. know why Camoens ſhould be forbid to employ, 
in his Zufad, the names of Phœbus and Thetis, 
who are already known to the Poets. The allegory 
is equal on both ſides; and it ought to ſerve for 
% paſſ- port 
than to him of the (70) Seine (71).” 


and Pleaſure were proper and beautiful machines; but 
it is far otherwiſe with a ſerious epic Poem like the 
Lufiad. Hence it will be found that the critick lays 
too much ſtreſs on the allegory ; and conſequently had 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that under Jupiter, Camoens 
ſhadowed God the Father, under Bacchus the Devil; 
under Venus the Chriſtian Religion which protects the 
Portugaeze in their voyage, under the fatal Siſters or 
Deſtinies the Cceleſtial Venus, under Mars, our Saviour, 
under Mercury the Meſſenger-Angels, and ſo on. One 
would rather conclude, that theſe are faults in the Lu- 
fad; and that they were 'owing, not ſo much to the 
Author as to the age he lived in. We find our Chaucer 
and all the great Poets of thoſe times, blending in this 
injudicious manner, the Chriſtian and Heathen ſyſtems. 
III. With regard to Mr. de Voltaire's cenſuring Ca- 
moens, for ſuppoſing the King of Melinda well 
verſed in the Grecian Story and Mythology, - the cri- 
tick anſwers, (among other reaſons,) as follows. Is 
it not well known that the Indians had anciently 
** a correſpondence with the Greeks? Did not the Gre- 
** cian Philoſophers travel into every part of the Eaſt, 
in order to conſult the Magi and the Brachmans ? 
And was it not from them that Pythagoras borrowed 
the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls ? Is it 
not likewiſe univerſally agreed that Alexander the 
Great had a ſtrong paſſion for Literature, that he 
* conquered India and made ſome ſtay in it: 
We may ſuppoſe that his. Courtiers, and Officers, 
*« moſt of whom were Macedonians, imitated their 
Monarch in his love for learning. This being 
granted, we may naturally -eonclude, that during 
* Alexander's ſtay in India, the nations of it learned 
Mythology Hiſtory, &c ; at leaſt after his departure, 
** ſince he left a great number of Greeks in the ci- 


to the Poet of the (4) Tagus, no leſs () Camoens. 
There is no (79) Boileau- 
Reader of taſte but ſees the weaknels of this reaſoning. 2 
The Lutrin is a burleſque Poem, and as ſuch, Chicane 1. 


) La Lufiads 
Camoens, vi 


pag- 63. 


* ties founded by him in India (72). . . Had not the (72) lem, pag. 
Indians alſo a correſpondence with the Romans (73) ? (73) 2 


*© - + . But that which argues chiefly in favour of Ca- 174. 


„ moens, is the invaſion of Spain by the Moors and 
„ Arabians. They applied themſelves to learnin 

** when ſettled in the laſt mentioned country, a 

nature having endued them with genius, they made 
%a ſwift progreſs: They. tranſlated the beſt Greek 
and Latin Authors into their language; illuſtrated 
them with Commentaries, and writ others of their 
** own invention. Some centuries after being drove 
out of Spain, they carried into Africa and Aſia the 
** ſeveral ſciences that they had learnt in Europe. With 
** this knowledge, can Camoens be ſuppoſed to have 
*« claſhed with veriſimilitude or even truth, in intro- 
** ducing a Mooriſh King, ſpeaking of Pirithous or 
any other ſubject borrowed from the Grecian Mytho- 


) Idem, pag. 


*« logy (74) ? Mr. de Voltaire's error proceeded. from (74) Ide, pags 
< his ſuppoſing this King an ignorant and ſavage Afri- 75, 76. 


„can; Whereas he was an Arabian, and as ſuch deſ- 
* cended-from a nation who had cultivated very aſſi- 


«+ duouſly- all parts of polite literature (75).” This (75) Idem, vol 


critic, is-afterwards a little ſevere. 
into which Mr. de Voltaire's great precipitation Jed 
„ him, ought to ſerve as a leſſon ; and teach us, that 
„there is always leſs hazard in applauding, than in 


© The miſtake, ** fag · 175.1 


„ blaming great men (76) ;” but he atones in ſome (76) den, page 
meaſure for the cenſure he had paſt, in ſaying imme- 7 | 


diately after. ** Have we not great reaſon to dread 
* the quickſands and rocks in failing on the ocean 
« of criticiſm, when we ſee ſo good a veſſel ſhipwreck d 
upon it (77) ? er 


(77) Idem, ibid. 


* 
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CAM 
Dy the Poem in 


u in general {PD}, and tales notice of two, of the happieſt; thoughts ir 
it [EE]. Camoens has a fling 


at our Henry VIII, in one of his Cantos FFI. We 
have a tranſlation of this noble Poem by Sir Richard Fanſhaw, but a new one is very 


* 
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[DD] Mr. de n gives his opinion of *©* ſtyle flow like your waves z let it be deep and clear 
the Poem in general. | Luſiad, in my opinion, „as your waters &c. (82).” - Mr;:de Voltaire however (82) voltaire's 
is full of numberleſs faults and beauties, thick ſown obſerves, that neither Mr. Waller or Sir John Den- Eſay, pag: 76, 
« near one another; and almoſt in page, there ham ought to be conſidered as Plagiaries on this occa- 77: ; 
b what to laugh at, and what to be delighted with fion (83). I cannot ſay how Camaens has expreſſed (3, 14cm, pag. 
79) Voltaire's ** (99).” This character is very different from thoſe the firſt thought; but with regard to the ſecond, the 77. 
Sy, ut fupra, we . quoted from other Authors. Mr. de Voltaire, ingenious Mr. de Voltaire ſeems to have aſcribed more 
Page 76, ſpeaking of Taſſo, ſays, Torquato Taſſo began his to Camoens than he really fays ; there not being that 
, — when Camoens was — 11 Lufiada, beautiful contraſt in his addreſs to the Nymphs of the 
©« he uſed to ſay, that the only rival he feared in Eu- Tagus, as in Sir ſohn Denham's lines to the Thames, 
© rope was Camoens. His fear (if fincere un wery | which form t e great beauty of the Engliſh lines. 
| 4% fulgrounded ; for he was as far or to bum, as This will partly appear from the tranſlation of the 
© phat Portugwveze Poet excolled the Poets of his. own Verſes in queſtion of Camoens, by Sir Richard Fan- 
(30) Idem, pag. « Country (80).” {But Sir Richard Fanſhaw fays in ſhaw. * | 10 
mm the Dedication of his verſion of the Liafiad, that Ca- - | 
moens might juſtly have ſaid of Taſſo, if he had not And you ( my Tag Nymphs, ) fince ye did rait 
ſeen my Liifiad, he had not excelled it. My wit ta more than ordinary flame; 
EE) Takes notice of two of the happieſt thoughts in it. If I in low, yet tuneful the praiſe 
„ Theſe, /ays My. de Voltaire, I muſt take notice of, Of your feveet river aua did proclaim ; 


** for the likeneſs which they bear to two moſt cele- Inſpire me now with high and thundering lays ; 


(Zi) Or rather ** brated paſſages (81) of Waller and Sir John Den- Give me them clear ard ig like his flream : 
Teng bs, % ham. . . Waller ſays in his Epiſtle to Zelinda.) That to your waters Phoebus may ordain 
| They do not envy thoje of Hippocrene (84). (84) The Lafad, 
« Thy matchleſs form will credit bring Jon or Portugal 0 
% Jo all the wonders L ſhall fing. [FF] Camoens has @ fling at our geen whe, It is HPorical Poem, 65 
in the beginning of the 7th Canto, where he ſpeas “ “ **, 


« Camoens ſays, ſpeaking of the of the Ar. of the ſupetiority of the fame and of his country - 
5 % gonauts lads of Uly I, that — of the men, ſex. this of other N & this — 
« Portu ſhall give credit to all thoſe fables, in he hints chiefly at our Monarch's immoderate love of 
«« ſurpaſſing them. . . Sir John Denham, in his Poem the Fair-Sex, and his carrying on war againſt the Ro- 
on Cooper's Hill, ſays to the Thames 3 man Catholics. | ö 


„ O could I flow like thee, and male thy fiream 
« My great example, as it is my theme ; 


Fair England's Monarch, the by flile himſelf 
King of Feruſalem, fill lets the Turk 


« Tho deep, yet clear 3 tho gentle, yet not dull, Oppreſs the city ſanctiſied by Heaven. 
* Strong without rage, without o'er flowing full. Plung'd in delights, amid the Northern ſnows, 
| | He wainly riots in Afyrian pleaſures. 
& % Camoens addreſſes the Nymphs of Tagus in the Aud, if he draws the ford, tis ever aim! 
« like manner: O Nymphs, if ever I ſung of you, 


At truths bleft followers. 1. 
& inſpire me now with new and ſtrong lays; let my | h ä 


* CAMPANELLA (THOMAS) a famous Italian Philoſopher in the beginni 
of the ſixteenth Century, was born at Stilo in Calabria September the 5th 1568 (a), 955 os 
6% Num. 67. not about the year 1564, as Monſieur Baillet tells us in his Znfans Celebres (b). He casa celebjio- 
Jugement ves, ſhewed in his infancy what might afterwards be from him. He learned with a r Autborum, 
| pae- 70. edit, prodigious quickneſs all that is uſually taught children; and at the age of thirteen he was Genre 1694, in 
. 22 — 7s, a perfect maſter of the antient Orators and Poets, and wrote Diſcourſes and Verſes with 4%, % Nice- 
= ONT great facility upon the ſubjects which were propoſed to him. This is the account which pus fei, 4 


he gives us himſelf in his Latin Diſſertation to Gabriel Naude concerning bis own books, — 


. and the right method of ſtudying [A]. When he was fourteen years and an half old, his tom. 7. pag. 67. 
father propoſed to have ſent him to Naples to ſtudy the Law under Julius Campanella; . Paris 272g. 
but he having other views, entered himſelf into the Order of the Dominicans [BJ]. He 
was afterwards ſent to the Monaſtery of San-Giorgio, in order to go through a Courſe 
of Logic and Philoſophy [C]. We may judge of the progreſs which he made there by 


this 


[A] This is the account, aubich he gives us himſelf in ceding Note, that he was induced to enter into that 
his Latin Diſſertation . . . concerning his own Books, Order by hearing an eloquent Preacher of it, from 
and the right Method of ſtudying.] This Diſſertation whom he had learned the principles of Logic, and 


is intitled, Thome Campanelle de libris fropriis & rect eſpecially by reading the Hiſtory of St. Thomas A- 


. | ratione fludendi Syntagma ad Gabrielem Naudæum Pari- 


ſinum; and was publiſhed by Elzivir at Amſterdam 
1645 in 12mo in a Collection of Diſſertations the 
Method of ſtudying, intitled, Hugonis Grotit & alio- 
rum Diſſertationes de ftudiis inflituendis. In the firſt 
chapter Artic. 1. he has the following paſſage, from 
whence we have extracted what we have faid above in 
the Text of this Article. Eqaidem quinquennis adhuc 
Literulis ac Pictati adeò fludioſam operam dedi, ut quic- 
quid Parentes & Avi & Concionatores de divinis eccle- 
faſticiſue rebus dicerent, & quicquid Padagegi doce- 
rent, animo conderem. Ani mo decimo tertio decimo Gram- 
maticorum Dogmata ac werſificatorie Artis ita percepe- 
ram, ut quicquid liberet, prosã ac metro pofſem elaqui, 
multa que carmina tunc edidi, haud tamen nervoſa. 


[LB] He enter'd himſelf into the Order of the Domini- 


Cas. ] He tells us in the Syntagma quoted in the pre- 


quinas and Albertus Magnus, with which he was 
greatly affefted. Anno guaſi decimo quarto cum dimidio, 
accidit ut Parens Neapolim me vocatum d Fulio Campe- 
nalls Furiſprudentie Lefore, mittere wellet ; ſed eodem 
tempore religionem Dominicanorum, cum ex ed Conciona- 
torem eloquentem audiviſſem, Logiceſque ab eodem princi- 
pia e maxime autem ſancti Tm & Al. 
berti Magni hiflorid affettus fuiſſum, profiteri wolui. 
[C] He was afterwards ſent to the Monaſtery of 
San-Giorgio, in order ta go 1 a courſe of Logic and 
Philsophy.) He tells us in his Syztagma that he recited 
there publicly before a great Aſſembly an Oration in 
heroic verſe, and an Hymn in ſapphic meaſure, when 
the Governor of that town entered upon his office, 
and that he wrote a great number of Verſes, which 
where inſcribed in the churches and upon the tri- 


umphal arch there. - Mi/io igitur poſtea gd (kid 
, 


(1) Syntagma, 
uM ſupra. 


Teleſius, and to 


CAM 


this fat which is related of him. His Profeſſor having 


nella had never before heard 


ſopher, and this was the occafion of his reading 


When his Courſe of Philoſophy 
his peculiar inclination was 


himſelf, that he doubted whether there ever was ſuch a man in the world as Charlemagne. 
This is the uſual effect of obliging men to blind obedience: by demanding too much, 
all is loſt ; for mankind will never reſign their reaſon to be governed like beaſts +. 


He reſolved not to confine- himſelf to any 
in each of them promiſcuouſly (d). 


particular Author, but to extract whatever 
At Altomente he emp the leifure 


(c) — Ni- 
cius Erythræus, 
Pinacotb. 1 pag · 


+ Bernard, Nous 
welles de la Re- 
publique des Ler- 


tres, tor the year 


which he enjoyed there, in reading the works of the antient Philoſophers, and even thoſe 


of the modern, eſpecially of T 


us, and formed particular ſyſtems, which muſt un- 


doubtedly appear very ſtrange at a time when Ariſtotle's doctrines paſſed. for inconteſ a- 


ble truths. He was but twen 
ing his youth he thought himſelf able to ſup 


ty two years of age when he began to write; and notwithſtand - 
port the attacks, which his new ſyſtems would 


infallibly expoſe him to (e). In 1590 he went to Naples in order to publiſh ſome of his 


works, where- an old 


; Profeſſor of his Order being jealous of his re 
a mortal hatred againſt him, and endeavoured. to ruin him [D]. 


putation, conceived 
The works which 


he publiſhed [EZ] made a prodigious noiſe in the world, and the-novelty of his Opinions 


ral Philoſophy in a very diſtin and me- 
thod. But aſterwards being anxious, becauſe he 
thought that the ine truth was not to be found 


in Peripatetic Philoſophy, he examined all the 


Greek, Latin and Arabian Commentators upon Ari- 
ſtotle, and to heſitate more and more with re- 
gard to their ines ; upon which he reſolved to 
quire whether what they have aſſerted is to 
likewiſe in the world, which he found wiſe 
ſtiled the living Book of the Deity. But as 
tors could not ſatisfy the objections, which he brought 
againſt their principles, he determined to run over 
** of Plato, Pliny, Galen, che Stoics, 
the followers of Democritus, and eſpecially thoſe of 
them with the original Book 
of the World, in order to diſcover by this. compariſon 
what truth or falſhood was in the copies of it. De- 


inde cum efſem- anxius, quod wveritas non fincera, ſed po- 


 tius falfitas pro veritate, in Peripato verſari mibi 
debatur, Ariftotelis Commemtatores Græcos atque Latinos, 
Arabeſque examinavi omnes, & hefitare magis cœpi 
in digmatis eorum, ideoque perſcrutari wolut, an que 
dixerunt ip, in 


5 


etiam legantur, quem codi- 


cem efſe Dei vivum ex dofrinis ſapientum intellexi. 


Cumque Doctores meis i ſatizfacere non 
guæ contra ipſorum Lefiones promebam, ſtatui ipſe li 
omnes percurrere Platonis, Plimi, Galeni, Stoicorum, & 
Democriticorum, præcipud werd Telefianos, ac cum mundi 
codices primario conferre, ut ex originali & autograpbe, 
quid wveri exemplaria habent, & quid falfi, . 2g rr (1). 
[D] Where an old Profeſſor of his Order being jea- 
hut of his reputation conceived a mortal hatred againſt 
him, and endeavoured to ruin him.] He had raiſed 
himſelf a prodigious character at Naples by this cir- 


ent, 


cumſtance, that paſſing/by a Convent of the Recollets, 


and ſeeing a great number of people going in and out, 
he had the — to enquire — — 
of it 3 and hearing that ſome theſes in Philoſophy were 
diſputed there, he went in with. the reſt, and having ob- 
tained leave to diſpute, he acquitted himſelf to ſo much 


advan that he received the applauſes of the whole 


Aſſembly, and the Monks of his Order carried him 
away in triumph to their Convent. 


; Vol. IV. 


Some time aſter 


en, qui proprio 


_ railing 
he was preſent at a diſputation in Divinity, where an 
ancient Profeſſor of his Order having ſaid ſomething, 


which appeared very judicious, our Author highly 
commended him for it. But the old man, jealous 


: — of the glory, which Campanella had gained, 


poke to him in a very contemptuous manner, and bid 


him be filent, ſince it did not belong to a young man, 


as he was, to interpoſe in ions of Divinity. This 
fired Campanella, ——— as he 
was, he was able to teach him, and upon that attack d 
what the Profeſſor had advanced with ſo much force, 
that every body adjudged to him the victory. The Pro- 
ſeſſor being exaſperated at this, accuſed our Author to 
the Inquiſition, as if he had gained by magic that vaſt 
extent of learning, in which he had not received any pre- 
vious inſtruction. //lud vers ſui nominis famam, ſupra quam 
dici , in immenſum auxit, quad cum illis Diſputa» 
A nn guoddam placitum in contentionem 
certamengue deduttum efſet, ac multa doe arguteque in 
utramgue partem eſſent allata, neſcio- quod docti cujuſdam 
ex ſus ordine ſenis dictum, utpote verum, cum plauſu 
excepit, & in calum laudibus extulit. At ſenex tratus, 
Tace ſis, inguit, nec te immiſce: de Theologicis hic 
rebus ambigitur, quas tu ne primoribus quidem labris 
attigiſti. hominis inprimis iracundi dicto exarſit 
ille, nec tulit: Ac vide, inguit, quam ego ſim. harum 
rerum ignarus & rudis, ut te decem annos in 
diſciplina habere, ac poſtea adigere, ut fatearis te nihil 


ſcire vel intelligere. Ac reprebenſum ſenis illius Argu- 
mentum, & ſanftorum Patrum ſacrarumgue Literarum 
teftimoniis confirmatum, tanquam amentatam haſtam, ita 


capit ingenii lacertis ac viribus intorguere, ut ommum 
conceſſu fuerit judicatum, à Campanella ſemper omnes, 
illo autem die etiam ipſum a ſeſe ſuperatum. vic- 
toria magnos illi in omnem vitam bellorum 1 exci- 
ta uit. Primum a ſene illo, cujus contumaciam retude- 
rat, apud Duafitores Fidei accuſatus, quod tantam vim 
decrring, cujus ne literam guidem didicifſet, ex infero- 
rum fontibus hauſt am ebibiſſet (2). | 

DE] The Works, which he 


(2) Jan. Nicii 


thræi, Pina- 


E 
publiſhed.) We ſhall give cotheca 1. pag. 


a Catalogue of them as follows: I. Philoſophia ſenſibus 42, 43. edit · 


demonſtrata, & in oo diſputatianes diſtincta adver ſus 
arbitratu, non autem ſenſata duce na- 
turæ pbilbſapbati ſunt : ubi Errores Ariſftatelis & ; Aſe- 
clarum ex propriis dictis & nature decretis conuincuntur, 
& ſfingulz imaginationes pro ed a Peripateticis fite 
pror/us rejiciuntur, cum ver defenſione Bernardi Telefii. 
Naples 1591 in 4to. Teleſio of Coſenza had pub- 
liſhed at Naples in fol. in 1587 a work intitled, De 


rerum Naturd juxta. propria principia 44; 
* | 


Lipiæ 17124 


= - 
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faifing a great many preju 


Was not received in a better thaniner; ſo that he Wert from thence to Flotence, and pre- 
ſented ſome of his works to the Gtand Duke Ferdinand I, Who Was the Putrön bf Men 


bf Letters, He did nor'tofifitrie chere feng, but fefef ed to go to Pudus. As he paſſed 
LA. „ Aer en neee CH VE OR LS 0. ene 1:7 een JO I 


E - . © 4 *{} £* „ p 
\ % - - 1344 e » 
* 


Wick he ättscksd Very frongly the blind 


to this Boo But mpanella having read Teleſio 


was convinced of the e and being 
charmed with the liberty itt Phi ply, whith he len- 
deavoured to introduce, immediate y 
(3) Niceran, fend” him againſt the | attacks | of his antagohift (3). 
Memoires — N Book conſiſted of | eight D | tions 3 
mow . 1. the Principles of natural Bodies. 2. Of the 
luftres, tom. 7. Formation of the Febtas 
pag. 76, 77. edit, Heaven and World. 4. Of the Elements. 3. Of he 
de Paris 1729. Uſe of the oblique Courſe of the 8un. 6. Of the 
 * Mixture of the Elements. 7. Of the lities of 
them. 8. Of n and movea 3 In 
this Bock he examined the whole Peripatetie Phflbſo- 
PBy, and confated Marta's P. culum Mriothlir, 


ſhewed that this Writer was ſo far from defending 162g in to 


hat Philoſopher, ag he had pretended, that he even in- 
jured his cauſe. Hic /otam Philoſophiam Pe . 

„ examen adduxi, Phihſophorum priſcortim Medic6- | 

(ras decretis, mul Nature placitis, & finſu cu. 
tavi —— iftius Autrfbrit, fic ut quem defth- 

(4) Campanelis dere profitebatur, bunt | patins  affendere palam ęſtende- 
de Libris propriis rim (). Father Niceron (5) tells us, that in this Book he 
& re#4 raticne treated his antagoniſt in a more dogmatical way, than 
Pudend: Syntagm- was ſuitable to his age, fince he was not then twenty 
raging — years old; and ſuch a manner of writing was 
(5) Pag. 77. More likely to miſe him enemies, than to make Con- 


erties Ncnndum vera principia ex ſeriptit Thum Qam- 
— PFrancfort 1617 in 4to pagg. 86. 


every thing elſe inthe world are ſenſible. We are not 
therefore to be ſurprized aſter this, that he aſeribes 
intelligence and reaſon to brutes, and aſſerts, that they 
Have an — — language among themſelyes. The 
Inſtances, which he brings to prove this, are very cu- 
Tiots and amuſing, but as Father Niceron (7) obſerves, 
(8) Cap. 1. Ar- contain no ſolid proof in them. He tells us himſelf 
tic. 3. In his Syntagma (8) above quoted, that he wrote this 
Book in Italian und Latin, and that Tobias Adam 

ubliſhed it at Francſott in 1618. Athanaſius the 

hetorician, a Greek Prieſt of Conſtantinople, wWho 

lived at Paris at the ſame time when Campanella did, 

And Who died March the 13th 1663, 2 

years, wrote a large treatiſe in 'Greek againſt this 

wotk of our Author, Which treatiſe is ſtill in manu- 

| ſcript in the Library of Monſr. de Qoiflin, and was 

never printed; but an Abridgment of it was publiſhed 

in Latin under the following title: D. Atbunaſit Rhe- 

tores Preſoyteri Byzantini Anti- Campanella in compemiiam 

(9) Niceron, pag. FHlaZPts, adverjur L3brum de Senlu Rerum '& Magin. 
79. ral. (9). Mr. Robert Burton in his - 
(10) Part z. iin of Melancholy having obſerved (10) that Kepler 
kent. . 3 Tuppoſed the planets to be inhabited, tells us, that Cam- 
Saab. Len -panella in the Ath Chapter of Mis )/ocord Bout de Gene 
4660, in fol. bum fubſctibes' to this opinion. That they are in- 
« habited, ſays Mr. Bufton, he certainly fuppoſeth, 

**. but with what Kind bf Crratures be carnot ſay; 


(7) Pag. 79. 


Re | * 


CEM 


fub- ( he fabobrs to prove it by all tears; and that chere 
miſſion, which was then paid to the authority 6f Ati- „ ard'infidite worlds, having made ama 
ſtotle. James Anthony Marta ſollicitous for the reputa - “ leus, ahd dedicates this tientiſr of his d Cardinal 
tion of that ancient;Philoſopher undertook an Anſwer ,,*© Cajetanus,' | 

: s wor Fenn ; wht di quirithy trum ratio. Phihſop 


refolved ti de- Angy fe Galilee, the Matlirmatician of Florence, 


in the Womb. 3. Of che 


" % * 
vr ot 16114 1 
* 36 
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. through 
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for' Gali- 


„ TV: Apologia-pro.Galiles Mathenetie 
uam Galtleus telebret, faviat facris Scripturii, an ad. 
vort. Franeſort 162 2 in ite pagg. 58. In this 


which was (publiſhed by Tobias, Adam, he enquites 
whether that Writer's ſcheme o Philoſoph 19 agree- 
able to the Bcriptures ar not. V. NIA PIA. 
Bpulhgifticæ partes guatupr, "Boe e, We Rerum Nururd, 
Bominam mx ibur, politicũ, tui Civitar Sali aαuEñia 

& \ trronontiem; eam annitutienibas Phyſcologicis. a Tobi. 


Adamo nunc primum edita. Quibas acceuun Pudſtionum 
partes total 7 Campanella contra omnts Se#as 
wtttres Hd att" natuyaltm unt Chriſfinnam PH: 

Pia ee. Libri, wust tun. 1 


8 
r parts, and contains a fyſt. atural Philoſo- 
pby, e Politics, and 22 Wich hyſio- 
logical Now by Tobias Adam, and feveral' Qileftions 
Camprnetha "againſt" all the anclent and, modern 
Sec, in evaimmiib of the Nacural und heidi 
Philoſophy contained in this work." He tells vpn hi 
22 (11) chat this Book was written at firſt n the (11) Cap. 1 
talian language; and that the City of the Sun, which Articul. 3. 
is a to the political part of it, contains the 
idea, of the Commonwealth much more excellent chan 
that of-Plato's or any other Authors. Adjecigue Ideam 
Reipublicæ, quam voc Civitatem Solis, lenge fr aftantiq- 
— — aut — Jabriel Nan- 
dus in his e Politica, that this Piece 


£ 


is full of new.and ſublime fentiments, and beſides the 
Philoſophical {peevlations, in it contains many things, 


by which -Commonwealths may be adminiſtered in a 
better manner, and even the men themſel ves ſi mprov d 
in their manners. Civitstem Salis de/inoavit, d chi- 
Tationum | wouitate & fublimitat ſegſaum, ut prær 

Jajaphicas \Speculationrs malta yam contmeat, guzis 
Reipublice 'melins adminiſtrari n, & homines igſi 
meliores vuvadere. Herman Conringias likewiſe in his 
Book-De-Civik Priedentia (1 2) obſerves, that this matt (12) Cap, 26. 
is a reatuable one, tho much inferior to Sir Thomas 
Mote's Licpin. Thomee Campaneilæ Civitas Solis laude 
— multum eft tamen infra Th. Mori Utopiam. 

audeeus in his Bibliographia Politica above quoted ob- 
— wich Smarty — Ethics, which is 

iſned in our A 's, Nrali ſophia BE pilag iftica 

——ů—— nis Natural Philgfaphy and Tala en 
tho this treatiſe is mot written in fo elegant a ſtyle 
as to plenſe the Ciceronians, yet it contains ſo many 

highly approved o true Philo Ami- 
arum Primalitatum Ethicam movam compoſuit, put N 
Epilogi/eni nomine cum Philafaphis fud Naturali & Po- 
liticd typi- any. A \s Tobia: Adamo, fiylo guide 
not ita to delineate, wut Ciceruniamis arrideve. pofiet, 
Jed eu nobilitate togitationum, 'rationumque fubtilitate, ut 
omnibus ſapientiæ Myftis non gt eie mon fummepers 
gratifſima. VI. Atheiſmus\triumphittus, ſou contra An- 
tichriſtianiſmum. Rome 163 1 fol. pagg. 182. Paris 
1636 in 4to pagg. 273. This ſecond Edition contains 
likewife Diſputatio contra murmurantes in Bullas Seti V. 
& Urbani I. adver fus\juditiarios, &c. He tolls us | 
in his Ynmgevs (1 3), that he gave the A/beb/mus tri- (11) Cap. 1. 
umphatus\to'$cioppius in the year.4608, When he Was Artic. 3. 
ſent by Pope Paul V to his liberty), and that 
Scioppius gave it that title, whereas himſelf liad be- 
fore intitled it, Recapnitio Religionis ſecumum omnes 
'feitntias - ebntra Anti lian immun Machiaurliiſlicum. 
He / publiſhed ithe ſecond edition of it himſelf, and made 
ſeveral alterations in it. It is ſaid, that Ca lla 
of confuting the Atheiſts in this 
to ſerve their cauſe, by 


under the 
1 work, An reality had a 


ſurniſhuing tem With arguments, | which they had never 
thought bf before, and anſwering chem in a very ea 

| bs 
Þ 


T # 
: 


( 


CAN 

rough Ba were; ſeized, and carried to the Inquiſition at Rome. 
However he did not diſturb himſelf much at this affair, but cominyed his journey (f)- He 
-  cantinued ſome years at Padua, being employed in inſt | 
in his doctrings, apd compaſing ſome of his works. Upon his return to Rome he met 


his wri 


% 


* 


Wich a n than before,” and was honoured with the friendſhip of ſeveral Car- 
dinals. In 1598 he went to Naples, where 


: 


manner: upon hich; Herman Contingius as quoted 


(14) Page 937. 
edit. Geneve 
1694, in 4to. 


by Sir Thomas Pope Blopnt in his Cenſurq Copbriorum 
Authorum (14) 18 that his Book Kolle have been 
intitled Arbei ſnus triumphans, and that the ſame Judg- 
ment is to be paſſed upon it as Barlæus did upon Va- 
nini's Amphitheatrum. Scripſit etiam Atheiſmum trium- 
pbatum, gui /amon reffins ef Atheiſmus triumphans, 
1demgus Fudicium de es ferendum; quod Barlæus de Am- 
lente Vanini tulit. Sorbięre alſo in the Sorberiana 
{i'5), ſpeaks in very contemptuous terms of it, and af- 
fares us, that the only thing which he learned from it 
was never to tead any other work of the fame Author 


for fear of lofing his time. VII. Ne Gentiliſino non 
. retinen ftio unica. Utrum liceat novam poft Gen- 
file: e Philſophiam. Utrum liceat Ariſloteli con- 
tradicere. Utrum Aceat jurare in verba Magiſtri. Pa- 


(16) Niceron, 
pag · Ba. 


(17) RAY 
pag. 82, $3. 
| (13) Artic, 4+ 


BApology, Which was a 


and of fu 


1636 in 4to pagg: 63. In this Book. he treats 
Arif and . * A blindly that Philoſopher, 


with great ſeverity. VIII. De Pradeftinatione, Elec- 
tiene, Reprobatione, & auxilits diving gratie Cento 


Thomifticus Paris 1636 in 4to pagg. 326. In this 
work our or abandons * Fes. a of St. Auſtin 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, and follows thoſe: of Origen. 
Theopinions of the Moliniſts do not pleaſe him more than 
thoſe of St. Auſtin, He rejects the middle ſcience as 
uſeleſs and ſubject to many inconveniencies. He is of 


opinion, that man by the ſtrength of his own nature 


put himſelf in a ſtate of recoveri N that 
Laa dying . iſm are ſ. be y the faith 
of their * &c. (16). IX. Aftrologicoram Libri 


in quibus Aſtrologia omni itiane Arabum © 
A 


{cripturas & Dottrinam g. Thame, & Alberti; & fum- 
mor um Theologorum, ita ut abſque ſuſpicione mala in eccle- 
d Dei multã cum utilitate legi pofſit : Lyons 1629 in 4to 
page: 232. In this book he endeavours to treat of Aſ- 


in a Phyſiological manner agreeably to the Holy 
Soeriptures and Ja Bofrine of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Albertus M ; and the greateſt Divines, excluſive 
of all the ſuperſtition of the Arabians and Jews, ſo that 
it may without any ill ſuſpicion be read to great ad- 


vantage in the Chorch of God. This work was ſcarce 
printed, when the Bookſeller received from Italy a ſe- 


venth BOOK de  Favo fiderah vitando, Which he added 


to the others, and the whole was publiſhed her at 
Francfort 1630 in 4:0 (17). Our Author tells us in 
his $ywagma (18), that a falſe brother having 
borrowed this laſt Book, delivered it with the other fix 
to a Printer at Lyons in order to be publiſhed, that he 
— expoſe our Author to the reſentment of Urban 
VIII, who was a very wiſe Pope, and therefore deteſt- 

d Aftrology ; and this brother aceuſed Campanella of 
diſobedience on account of the impreſſion of that Book, 


perſtition on account of the things contained 
an it; upon which he would not acknowledge the laſt 
dook, as it was not printed by himſelf, and wrote an 
pproved of by two Cenſors, who 


| tad been appointed. lem /ibrum de Fato Gideralivitando, 


(19) Pag. 33. 


(20) Cap. 1. 
Art. 3. 
(32) page 83. 


quem, mutuatum infidioſus Frater, und cum ſex Libris 
Aftrologicis, uf adium Urbani VII ſapientiſii mi Pontifi- 
) i rolgiam deteflantis, mibi concilia- 


Me 

iam frei, quam tele duo Cenſores approbavere. Fu- 
— Niceron tells us 4 that he was ſtrongly poſſeſ- 
ſed with the belief of Judiciary Aſtrology, and under- 
-tookto-foretel. future events by the means of it. X. 
Medicinalium juxta ache principia Libri ſeptem: Lyons 


1637 in #to, „690. "This Work was publiſhed 
dy James rel. XI. Philoſophize rationalit partes 
Junge,  Vidiliter Grammatica, Dialefica, 


Rhetorica, 
wPretica, - Hifloriog * Wa juxta propria principea, ſuorum 
| runs eas ! 5 1636 fl 4to. 'He obſerves in 
sSywapma' (20), that he wrote this work. while he 
was in priſon at Naples. Father Niceron tellaus (21), 


into High 


he ſtaid but a ſhort time, and then viſited 


that this and the followitig Books of our Author are 
of very little value. Monſieur Gibert in his Tugemens 
des Savans for les Auteurs, qui ont traité de la Rhete- 
rigue, publiſhed the 4th Volume of Monſieur Baillet's 
F ugemens dis Savam at Amiterdam 1725 in 4to ob- 
rves (22) with regard to this work of owe 
that he reduces eyery. thing as far as poſſible to meta- 
2 ideas ; that he borrows the terms of that ſci- 
4 and that his ſtyle is extremely like that of St. 
omas Aquinas in his Summa Theologiz. Mr. Gibert 
remarks likewiſe (23), that Cam 
Fes and Cicero's Nefinitions of Rhetoric; and defines it to 
an Art, which is inflrumental in perſuading men to 
what is good, and diſſuading them from evil; fo that, 
according to him, an Orator, who perſuades men to 
aubat is evil, ceaſes to be an Orator. © But he does 
not conſider, /ays Momſſeur Gibert, that there is ſome- 
times in the Diſcourſe of ſuch an Orator infinitel 
** more genius and indeed eloquence, than in a Dif- 
** courſe, which perſuades us to what is good.” He 
afterwards tells us, that Campanella having rejected 
| ow N ＋ Rhetoric, viz. that it is an 
xtenſion 0 ic, a it is an Extenſion of Ma- 
gic; 1 he founds upon the marwellous 2 Zorn 
which, ſays he, without any compa with the evil, 
without ary drug, or potion, turns the mind which way 
forever the Orator thinks This propoſition of his 
1s not intended by him to be underſtood as a figure; in 
the ſame manner as Horace conſiders the Dramatic Poets 


as Magicians, in his Epiſtle to Auguſtus (24), when he (24) Epid. liv 


2+ Epiſt. I, ver. 


ſays, 
Ille per extentum fiumem mibi poſſe videtur 


Ire Poeta, meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 
trritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 
U: Magus, & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 


But he would have it taken in the ſtrict and literal 
ſenſe 3 and what he ſays of Rhetoric, he affirms like- 
wile of Poetry; and if he founds this only upon the 
effects of Poetry, it is merely becauſe he cannot ſay 
more; and jt is for the ſame reaſon, that he ſoftens 
a little his propoſition ; Rhethoricam eſe quodummodo 
Magiæ portiunculam. Monſieur Gibert concludes with 


obſerving (25), that he does not pretend to ſay, that (25) pag. 245i 


there is nothing good in our Author; but only that 
where he has any thing good, it is not new in him; that 
he advances ſeveral uncommon obſervations, which areof 
no value ; and that what is good, as well as what is 
bad in him, is expreſſed. in a very diſagreeable ſtyle; 
as appears from the titles of two or three chapters, 


De Oratore ex primalitate prima, De Oratore ex pri- 


malitate fſecunds Ac. XII. Diſputationum in quatuor 
partes ' Philoſophiz Realis Libri IV : pro Republica Lit- 
teraria & Chriſtiana, id eft ver? rationali flabilienda 
contra Sectarios; ſuorum operum Tom. IT & III. Paris 
1637 in fol. XIII. Univer/alis Philoſophice, ſeu Meta- 
pbyſicarum Rerum juxta propria dogmata * tres, 
Lib XVIII; forum Operum Tom. IV. Paris 1638 
in ſol. XIV. De Monarchia Hiſpanica Diſcurſus. 
Printed at Amſterdam by Elzevir 1640 in 24to. This 
edition is a very bad one, as Lewis Elzevir informs us 
in the Preface to the edition in 1641, where he tells 
us, that it had been reprinted at Harderwic in 1640 
with the ſame errors. It was publiſt'd- likewiſe at 
Amſterdam 1653 in 12mo. This Book was tranſlated 
Dutch, and much enlarged by Beſoldus. 
There was an Engliſh Tranſlation of it printed at 


London 1654 in 4to. He tells us in his Syntagma (26), (26) Cap. 1. 


that be wrote this Diſcourſe in Italian. He ſhews in 


it by what method the King of Spain might obtain 

the - Univerſal Monarchy, and points out the deſects 

of the Spaniſh-Government. Herman Conringius (27) (27) De Hiſpan. 
nd, 


Lag = . Author. 
the Author wrote it in priſon, while he was 93). +, 


ſays, that there are curious things in this 

57 mkgene if there are ſome errors in 

it, fin 

ſick, and without the help of any Book, the Bible = ve 16 
+ 


rpcting of ſome young Venetians 1% C 5 
ratione ſtuden di 
$ ntagma 24 
abriel. Naudg- 
um Pariſ. cap. 
1. Articuli 2. 
TY hrs b 


uthor, (22) pag. 243 · 


ella cenſures Ariſtc- (23) pag. 244. 


( Niceron, pag. 


70. ſays abuut 
twenty fie years. 


' CAM 


his own country. Some words which had eſcaped him with regard to the gove 


the Spaniards, and ſome hints concerning a revolt being to them, he was ſeized 
[F}, and brought to Naples in 1399, as a criminal againfi the State ( = put ſeven (e 
times to the rack, and ſuffered the moſt exquiſite torments imaginable. He was detal 

in priſon ſeven and twenty years (h). At firſt he was not permitted to {ee 1 n, or 73 
to read or write; but afterwards he had the liberty of ſeeing his friends and ſtudying: 
He wrote during his confinement ſeveral works (i); and Tobias Adam of Sax 


a ron, pag. 72, 


upon (i) Campanella 


his return from Jeruſalem having the curioſity to viſit him, procured ſome of his writ- K, Artie. 


ings, which he afterwards publiſhed in Germany. The diſgrace of the Duke of Of. 
ſuna, Viceroy of Naples, who had a great eſteem for him, and frequently conſulted him, 
was the occaſion of his being afterwards more ſtrictly confined, and hae prolonged his 

impriſonment. It appears likewiſe, that the Inquiſition intereſted itſelf in the affair, ſince 

he tells us himſelf, that the accuſations urged againſt him turned upon Religion, and his 
new opinions in Philoſophy were objected to him as a crime. At laſt ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction ſollicited the Court of Spain in his favour ; and Pope Paul V ſent Caſpar 
Scioppius in 1608 to Naples to procure his liberty; but the affair of the Duke of Oſ- 
ſuna, which happened at that time, rendered his good offices ineffectual. Pope Urban 
VIII, who knew him from his writings, was more ſucceſsful in his follicitations for him 


to King Philip IV of Spain (Y), by whoſe orders the Duke of Alva ſet him at liberty (4) Niceroa, 


May the 15th 1626 (). He went immediately to Rome, where he continued ſome years 


( t Campanella, 


in the priſons belonging to the Inquiſition; but he was only a priſoner in name, for he une, Artic. 


had all the liberty which he could deſire [G. At laſt he was entirely ſet at liberty in © 
1629 ; but the Spaniards had too violent a reſentment againſt him, to fuffer him to con- 
tinue at reſt, The friendſhip which the Pope ſhewed him, (who made him one of. his 
domeſticks, ſettled a conſiderable penſion upon him, and conferred a great many favours 
on him,) excited their jealouſy, and the correſpondence, which he had with ſome of the 
French Nation, gave them new ſuſpicions of him. He diſcovered that they were con- 
certing ſome deſign. againſt his perſon 3 upon which he diſguiſed himſelf like a Minime, 


Page 74, 75» 76. 


(28) page 273. 


(29) Printed at 


and went out of Rome privately in 1634 in the coach of Monſieur de Noailles, Embaſ- 


ſador of France. 
October the ſame year. 


© 
went to Paris, where he was received with great civility by Lewis XIII and Cardinal 


He embarked afterwards for France, and landed at Marſeilles in 
Mr. Peireſc being informed of his arrival, ſent a litter to bring 
him to Aix, where he entertained him for ſome months. The year following Cai 


- — 


Richelieu, who procured him a penſion of two thouſand Livres (n). The Cardinal often 
conſulted him upon the affairs of Italy, and is ſaid to have aſked of him once, whether the 


ſelf being taken away from him. XV. Echoga in per- 
tento/am Nativitatem Delphim Gallie. Parts 1639 in 
.4to. This Poem upon the Birth of the Dauphin of 
France contains 249 verſes. John Caſalas in his Can- 
dor Lilii, ſeu Ordo FF. Prædicatorum à (alumniis & 
contumeliis Petri a Valle clauſa vindicatus, printed at Paris 
1664 in 8 vo obſerves (28), that Campanella was cenſured 
for ſtiling the Dauphin Portentoſe Puer in the ſecond 
verſe, under pretence that the word Portentoſus is never 
taken in a good ſenſe; but that he proved the contrary 
by inconteſtable authorities. XVI. De Libris propriis 
E rea ratione fludendi ad Gabrielem Naudæum. Paris 
1642 in 8vo, and in Hugonis Grotii & aliorum Diſſer- 
tationes de fludiis inſtituendis, printed at Amſterdam 
1645 in 24to. Our Author wrote likewiſe a great 
number of works, which were never printed, many of 
which are loſt, and others preſerved in ſeveral Libra- 
ries. We have a long Catalogue of them in the Bz- 
bliotheca Scriptorum Ordinis Prædicatorum. | 
[F] Some <words, which had eſcaped him with re- 
gard to the Government of the Spaniards, and ſome hints 
concerning a Revolt, being reported to them, be was 
ſeized.) This is the account of Father Niceron z but 
Ern. Sal. Cyprianus in his Vita & Phileſophia Tho. Cam- 
panellz (29) tells us, that it is probable that our Au- 
thor's arrogant manner of defending his own peculiar 
opinions gave riſe to thoſe bitter accuſations formed 
againſt him, the conſequences of which proved fo fa- 
tal to him. He was charged with a deſign to intro- 
duce a new Religion, and to aſſume to himſelf a kind 
of Empire ; and it was added, that as he ſaw no pro- 
bability of ſucceeding in either but by arms, he re- 
ſolved to bring the Turks into a town on the Gulf of 
Tarentum, and make them Maſters of the Kingdom of 
Naples. This accuſation being laid before the Vice- 
roy, Campanella was put into priſon, where for five 
and thirty hours they tortured him moſt cruelly, exa- 
mined him at the ſame time, and then condemned him 
to perpetual impriſonment. Cypria nus is of opi- 
nion, that tho they could not convict him of the 
crime charged upon him, he could not. be cleared from 


juſt cauſe of duſpicion, He was charged 


the 


Duke 


among other 
things with writing the Book | de tribus Impoſlaribur, 
which he ſays was printed thirty years beſore he was 
born. There was another thing, of which he could 
not altogether clear himſelf. He to 


of ſeveral changes. If he had ſtomd here, he might have 


been treated only as a Viſionary, and ſent to the Hoſ- 
pital for a;mad-man ; but he imitated moſt of the mo- 
dern Prophets, who, after having foretold ſeveral e- 


vents, ſometimes fatal to countries, uſe all their efforts 


to accompliſh their predictions; and to the character 
of falſe Prophets, which is deſpicable enough. in itſelf, 
they join that of ſeditious and turbulent perſons, which 
always deſerves puniſhment ; and when they cannot 
bring thoſe changes about themſelves by the force of 
arms, endeavour to advance them - by ſeditious writ- 
ings, which they induſtriouſly ſpread abroad. Pietro 
Giannone in the fourth Volume of his /foria Civile del 
Regno di Napoli (30) tells us, that in the beginning of 
the reign of King Philip III of Spain, Cam 

form'd a conſpiracy in Calabria, which was 

by him, who called himſelf the Meſſiah, and was 
compoled for the greateſt part of Friars, Prieſts, and 
Banditti ; and that their deſign was to murder all the 
Spaniards, ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and introduce 
a Republican Form of Government ; to which end 


they had made an alliance with the Turks, whoſe 


Fleet commanded by Murath Rays was to ſupport them 
in the enterprize. But Count Lemos the Viceroy hav- 
ing had timely notice of it from ſome of the conſpira- 
tors, by the death of Rinaldo and the other Heads, and 
rpetual impriſonment of Campanella, diverted 
the ſtorm, when it was juſt upon the point of break- 
ing out, | ö 
G] But he was only a pri ſiner in name ; for he 
had all the liberty which * could defire,) Divers 
reaſons are. given for his being thrown into priſon. 
Some ſay, that in order to reicue himſelf from the 
long and ſevere confinement, which he had ſuffer d un- 
der the Spaniards, he had * from the Inquiſiti- 
on in Spain, before which he had been accuſed, * 
i » 


4 volumes in 


- % 9 <woy by wy SY 6 


2343 a” 1 


C A NM 


89 


' Duke of Orleans ſhould ever come to the Crown? upon which Campanella anſwered; 
that he ſhould never be raiſed to the Throne, Imperium non guftabit in æternum . * Bernard, % 
He paſſed the remainder of his life in che Monaſtery of che Dominicans in the ſtreet of b 


Saint Honore, and died May the 2 1ſt 1639; in the; ſeventy 
There is variety of judgments concerning our Author [H]; 
Niceron obſerves (o), cannot poſſibly be denied, that he had ſeveral very peculiar and bold 
opinions, and that he abandoned himſelf too much to his imagination. Ern. Sal. Cyprianus 
in his Vita & Philoſophia Thome Campanella (p) tells us, that he was a great follower of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, but very ignorant of the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew Tongues, 
and contented himſelf with reading the School-Divines ; that bei 


e pag+ 76. 


(p ) Printed at 
Amſterdam 
1905, in 8vo, 
pagg- 74 
things to come, he was fr 
| were accompl 
(4) page 44, & 
677. 


of Rome, where be enpeclad to be treated with more 


lenity. Others report, that the Pope, in order to have 
a pretence to remove him from Naples, had acquain- 
the King, that fince Campanella was not convicted 
of any crime againſt the State, but was at the ſame 
time accuſed of having vented ſeveral errors in his 
writings, it was r that he ſhould come to Rome 
to give an account of his Faith before the Inquiſition. 
In that caſe it was neceſſary for him to continue for 
ſome time under a kind of confinement, in order to 
(31) Niceron, give a colour to this pretext, (31). 
P'& 74, 75. [HF There is a variety of judgments conc our 
(32) Ap- Blount, 2 Leo Allatius in his Apes Urbane 32) tells 
Cenſur. Celebrior. us, that to write at the twentieth year of his age, 
Author. pat · 936. and did not follow the opinions of others, but applied 
/ himſelf wholly to invent new things in almoſt all the 
ſciences. Scripſit ab anno atatis wigefimo, non que ab 
aliis ſcripta erant, ſed in hoc i ens, ut nova in om- 
nibus fer# ſcientiis excogitaret. Janus Nicius Erythræus 
in his Pinatetheca (33) 2 2 that he ng 
a igious large work upon the Reformation of t 
— divided. into two Books, each of which is di- 
vided into ſeveral parts, - informs us that it a 
from thence, that the principal ſign of this man of a 
moſt acute genius was to abandon the ancient methods 
of learning the ſciences, and to open a new and direct 
one for that purpoſe. . Scrip/it ingens Opus de Reforma- 
tione Scientiarum decem in Cadices diviſum, ay An- 
guli plures in partes diſtribuuntur ; unde nihil acui i ſimo 


(33) page 43+ 


ingenio homint tam fuiſſe propofitum apparet, quam relit= firſt fa 


tis weleribus viis, ad omnium ſcientiarum notitiam, no- 
vum atque directum iter aperire. Gabriel Naudæus in 
his Bibliographia Politica files him a Man of a very 
warm — prodigious genius; ardentis penitus o& por- 
(34) Ab. Blount, tentofi wir ingenii. Herman n (34) ays, that 
P*g- 937+ he was a crafty man, without any Religion or Faith, 
and a zealous adverſary to the doctrines of Machiavel ; 


tho' at the ſame time he taught them in a diſguiſed 
manner. C Ila ite homo fuit callidus, fine ulla 


religione ( fide, Machiavelli dag matum acerrimus pari- 
ter reprebenfor, & fucatus Doctor. And in another place 
he ſtiles him a Man of an amazing and portentous ge- 
nius ; vir Fa revs & portentofi ingenii. Bullart in his 
Academie des Sciences tells us, that he diſtinguiſhed him- 
Telf fa by his great virtue and learning, that he was de- 
ſervedly eſteemed the Prince of the Philoſophers of his 
age. Cyprianus in his Life abovementioned is of opi- 
nion, that at the bottom he had no Religion, but 
made the pretence of it ſubſervient to his other purpo- 
des. He obſerves, that Campanella was for extirpat 
ing with fire and ſword all thoſe, whom he calls 


(a) Antonium 
Campanum ruſtica 
mulier in agro 


Felja opere ſub 


-  CAMPANUS (JOHN ANTHONY) one of the moſt famous Prelates of Italy in 
the fifteenth Century, was the ſon of a countrywoman, who falling in 
was at work in the fields, was delivered of him under a laurel (a) near Capua ($). He A 7 4h 


firſt year of his age (). (e) Nicer, wk 
but one point, as Father 77 “ 


curious to know 


equently tormented by the Devil; that ſeveral of his predictions 
z and that he made uſe of a young man to exerciſe his magic art, and 
occaſioned his ruin; upon which ſubjects Cyprianus relates (9) a 

panella's works, and aſſerts, that he had much commerce with ſpirits. 


long paſſage out of Cam- 


retics 3 and aſſerted that the Emperor Charles V did 
well to his promiſe to Luther, When he went to 
the Diet of Worms, but that he ought to have cut 
him off at his return, as well as the Princes, who pro- 
tected him. He has very exactly diſcovered all the 
artifices made uſe of by the Pope to ſupport his Autho- 
rity, which he owns to be a mere human invention ; 
and yet exhorts all Princes to maintain it with all 
their power, ſince this is the ſureſt method of reducing 
all the reſt of mankind under ſervitude to them. Never, 
ſays Cyprianus, did the Devil invent more pernicious 
Arts, than thoſe of Campanella, to deprive mankind 
of the liberty purchaſed for them by Jeſus Chriſt. Our 
Philoſopher ſpeaks very odiouſly of Moſes, and ranks 
among the Atheiſts Calvin, Luther, and all thoſe, who 
have ſeparated from the Church of Rome. Cyprianus 
afterwards treats of his Divinity, his Magic, that is, 
of his ſentiments of the art of foretelling things to 
come, and of his Philoſophy, In his works he ſeems 
very fond of the opinion of the Millenaries. 7 che 


Jhame of the Impious, ſays he in the ſixth chapter of 


his Atheiſmus Triumphatus, I expect upon the earth a pre- 


ppears lude of the Celeſtial Paradiſe, à golden age full of fei- 


city, from whence 2 be excluded unbelievers, who 
prefume to deſpiſe Godlineſs, with a ſcourge made of 
the cords of tbe creatures, as &. Catherine of Sienna 
ſpeaks. ich regard to Campanella's Phil ophy, he 
was a Sceptic, and truſted very much to ſenſe in mat- 
ters of Natural Philoſophy. He defined place to be a 
nce, incorforeal, immoveable, and fit to re- 
cei ve all kings of bodies.. He conſider d cold and heat 
as the two grand Agents, which formed bodies out of 
matter, heat producing the heavens, and cold the earth. 
He believed that the world and elements had ſenſe, be- 
cauſe that which is compoſed of them has ſenſe, and 
nothing can be in the effect, which is not in the 
cauſe. He affirmed that the beaſts {| to each other, 
fince without ſuch a communication their Socicties 
could not ſubſiſt. Cyprianus does not think this 
opinion abſurd, becauſe thoſe creatures appear to un- 
derſtand one another, as the chickens do the hen, when 
ſhe calls them. Mr. Bernard (35) obſerves upon this 
occaſion, that 2 ſpeat and ſpeech are equivocal words, 
and according to the different ſenſe, which is put up- 
on them, the language of beaſts may be or 
denied, It they ſpeak, their la differs from 
that of men in this reſpect, that the words of beaſts 
are natural ſigns of their ſentiments ; whereas the 
words of men are only arbitrary ſigns of their dar. 


455 Republique 
s Lettres, for 
the year 1705. 


- 


in labour whilſt ſhe () Auguflin. 01- 


Pauli kn was deſtined to be a ſhepherd [4]; but as he diſcovered a great genius, they placed him (4). 21. ; 
g. as'n ſervant to the Curate of a Village, who taught him a little of Latin (e). Others fay, i & ds. 
| Nicols nam tradidit 


(b)Nicolo Top. that he was only the Sexton's ſervant (d). He was afterwards Tutor in a conſiderable 2 


pi, Bibliot. Na- 
Palit. page 24. . 


| #12; UA He was deſtined to 
el 

; cena ſaue ovibus" us 
(1) Volater. lib. Others pretend, that he loſt 
21. fag. 778. hen he was yet but a 


Vol. IV. 


low employment; agre pu/ 
a patre 'religatus fait (1). 
| his father and moth 
child, and that 


* 
A. 
$ % 


er, 


N 
. 


his relations dofinaretur (2). 


. mater Jovias, 
family Elgin. ap. 42. 


be 'a fbigherd] Some fay, deſigned o make him a. ſhepherd. Parentibis jam 


inde a puero orbatus eft, or affines, in quorum 
fide pottfiateque erat, tenuioris fortunes ferdidis mini- (2) Auguſt. Ol- 
3s ien doin. in Atbenæ 0 


pecuri 


xercuerunt, ita ut etiam paſcrndu pec 2 


b 


e * 3 2 WT , N - — * 
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DO CAM 

family at Naples (e), and by his conſtant application made a very great progreſs in his () 1m, ibia. 
Re ſtudies. Beſides his other teachers he ſtudied under the celebrated Laurence Valla (f). f/ Oleoinus, 
{z) Jovius, Elx. Having ſtaid five years at Naples (g), he went to Perugia, where he ſtudied the Law „ 


{5 Oldcinus, ( ), and read publick Lectures upon 
Atben. Auguſt. 


polite Literature, with ſo much reputation, that 
he was made a Citizen of that City by a decree of the Senate. Some ſay that he never 


pag · 24+ 


e knew the Greek Tongue (i), but others aſſert, that he made himſelf perfectly maſter of 
erte en pet that Language under Demetrius Chalcondylus at Padua (t). Being returned to Perugia (+) Cen ov 


1 n he wrote the Hiſtory 


of the brave Andrew Braccio : that work was very much eſteemed 4mm e 


avit, Qldoin, 


on account of the ſtyle, but it was found to be too much panegyrical [BJ. Campant's athen. Ag A. 
gained ſo great a reputation, that Pope Calixtus III invited him to Rome to be his Se- g. 24. 
cretary; he was no ſooner arrived at Rome, but the death of the Pope made all his 

hnpes: vaniſh away. He gained the favour of Pius II, and was. made Steward to the 

Cardinal of Saxoferrate; ſome time after Pius II gave him the Biſhoprick of Crotona, 

and afterwards that of Teramo rg Paul II made him Arch- prieſt of St. Euſtachius, 


which is a very good living. 


e attended Francis Piccolomini, the Cardinal Legate, 


into Germany, and made ſeveral ſpeeches in the Diets of the Empire. On his return 
into Italy, the fame Pope gave him the government of Tuderti. Under Sixtus IV he 
enjoyed that of Fulgino, and of Cita di Caſtello; but he loſt that employment and the 
Pope's favour, becauſe it was thought that he had been acceſſary to the revolt which was 
raiſed in his government. Sixtus was ſo exaſperated againſt him, that he baniſhed him 
out of all the territories of the Church, and rejected entirely the interceſſion of thoſe who 
endeavoured to excuſe him. Campanus took this misfortune ſo much to heart, that he 
paſt all the remaining part of his life in grief, ſometimes at the Court of Naples, ſome- 
times at Sienna. In vain did he invoke the aſſiſtance of the Muſes, and of the belles Let- 
(-) And not fes, I mean, that he endeavoured to diſpel his ſadneſs by compoſing ſome works: it was 


prope — 


nariut (near forty All to no purpoſe; for no ſooner did he diſpoſe himſelf to write, but he felt his grief 
rs old) coming again upon him; this diſpirited him entirely, and as he was alſo ſubject to epi- 


oſſius De Hift 


Lat. pag. 383 leptick fits, he ſunk perfectly under his misfortunes, and died at Sienna July the 15th (7) Taken frong 


Avg. Oldoinns, 


aſſerts, being 1d 147, in the fiftieth year of his age (I), and was buried in the Cathedral Church (n). Arbe, Argup. 


into that error by 


Volaterranus, "He had very much deſired to ſettle in his own country nl as it appears by his letters. P*s- 24, &c- 


* He left ſeveral works [E], which have been publiſhed 


DB] He wrote the Hiſtory of Andrew Braccio ; that 
work © was very much efteemed on account of the ſtile, 
but it <was found to be tho much panegyrical.] Here 
follow the words of Paulus Jovius. Inter multa oratio- 
num, & multiplicis flyli Opera que extant, avidiſſime 
Bracii inclyti Ducis Vita perlegitur, digna poſteritate, 

(3) Jovius, Eg. nift rerum geſtarum fidem adulatione poetica corrupiſſet (3). 
cap- 22. pag. 53- 1, e.“ Ambngſt the various kinds of works he left 
Se, Oldoin. +46" behind him, his Hiſtory of the noble Duke Braccio 
a s read with the urmoſt pleaſure, and would deſerve 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity, had he not corrupted 
* the truth of hiſtory by a poetical flattery.“ An- 
drew Braccio was a very great Captain; he was born 
(4) Leand. Al- at Montone in the Perugiano (4), The inhabitants of 
bert. Deſcript., Perugia choſe him for their Prince, on account of his 
Tal. pag. 136. courage, and the ſervices he had done them (5): he 
(5) —_ wid. died in the year 1424 (6). His life written in Latin 
(6) idem, ibid. by our Campanus, was tranſlated into Italian by Pom- 
pag. 136, peo Pallini, that tranſlation was printed at Venice in 
( See Toppi, 40. in the year 1572 (7. n r 
Bibi. Napel. pag- CC] The Pope gave ln. . the Biſboprich of ran, 
124. | "They who ſay, he was Biſhop of Arezzo, Aretinus Epi .- 
(3) Geſner, in opus, are miſtaken. Geſner has committed that blunder 
Bibliab. fol. 38 3, (8), as well as Peter Opmeer (9) and Voſſius (10), as Le- 
75 426. onatdo Nicodemo obferves, who adds that their blunder is 
> dd | apud Probably owing to the word Aprutinus (11). Campanus 
Leonard. Nico- 18 ſtiled Epi ſcopus Aprutinus in the title page of his 
demum, Addix. life of Andrew Bracio, printed at Bazil in 1545 and 
ans g, be ſtiled himſelf Aprutinus becauſe his Biſhoprick was 
15 Vitus, J ſituated in Abruzzo. Voſſius obſerves, that according 


Hiſt. Lat. pag. to Paulus Jovius, he |was Jnteramnatium Epiſcopus, and 


683. * accondin to Gyraldus Prætutimrum, five Pretutiane- 
. 102 / rum Epiſecpus (12), He reconciles theſe differences ve-, 
e e e ry well by obſerving,” nempe feder Epiſcopalis fuit Inter- 


e beg, 185 anni Pretutianorum appidi, quod ulgo a circumſiua Na- 
N p Bas der fluevis Tera mi, wel. Teham Dora ur. i. e. oo The 


12) Voſſius. 
. Lat. pog. * Epuicopal Sea was at Interamnium, a city of Abruzzo, 
4 5 * „ Which is called Teramo, or Terano Bu river 
ne 720 < Nare chat flows about it.” This ſhould have pre- 
— præſul Vented Voſſius from calling him Epiſcopus Aretinus (Bi- 


apud Precutinog, {hop af Arezzo) Konig is one of thaſe who give 


(13) Konig, B.- him that title (13), a1. dk 4.48 Card» 42 
heh. pag, 158. [D] He had very much deſired to ſettle in bis on 

To «cauntry,] This appears from a paſſage in his letters, 

$6 00 Which will alſo acquaint us with ſome circumſtances 


of his life. Dicere de tuis, ſays he to the Alphonſus 


v bac etate, in 


y Michael Fernus (x), with his Fermet, as Kü 


of Arragon Duke of Calabtia and fon of Ferdinand 


King of Naples, divinis & praæſtantiſimis laudibus 
non eft 5522 in qua nihil ægque ac brevitas & 
caſtigatis laudatur. Hoc tantum de me addiderim, natum 
tu ts, & natum tibi, patri ac 
egno tuo, & ad illum & ad te pertinere, haberi ra- 
tionem de weſtris, Ego ſextumdecimum annum Romana 
in Cur. dego. Sub Pio Pontifice vixi non fine __ 
gratia & qpinione. Qua de re habuit me odio Paulus, 
ut habuit ceteros, qui Pii memoria afficerentur. Sixtum 
vero, - quo ſum uſus in Philoſophia præceptore, aliquanto 
habui propenſiorem. Sed fortuna mea omnis d Regno ef: 
quam mihi tu && pater tuus dabitis fpem, ad hanc eri- 
ar, huic infiſtam. Quare te oro & obteflor, digniſſime 
b& ſanguine altiſime Priticeps, errantem me tot ' annos 
redde jam Patriæ, N meis, 2 tandem Campanum 
Campaniæ redde (14). i. e. It is not pr. to ex- (14) Ca 
<< patiate upon your great and divine 1 letter, 9555 T 
* in which nothing but brevity and accuracy py * Fo was 
« quired. This only I ſhall add concerning my ſelf; 3,5% 7 — 
I was born in that age, in which you live; and I pg. 17. 
« was born for you, Br your father, and for your 
« Kingdom; to you and to him I belong, and am 
« reckoned to be one of your ſubjects. It is now 
« ſixteen years ſince I lived at the Court of Rome. 
* Under Pope Pius I lived with ſome favour, and 
« {ome reputation; for which reaſon Pope Paul hated 
«© me, as he hated all them, to whom the memory 


” 


of Pius was dear. Sixtus, who had been my Præ- 


«« ceptor in Philoſophy, was a little more kind to me. 
„ Bur all my expectations depend from the Kingdom S 
« (of Naples), and I muſt a thoſe favours, | 
* which you and your father will give me room to 
«© hope for. Thereſore 1 moſt' earneſtly beg. moſt N 
„% worthy, and noble Prince, that ſince I have been a 
„ wandering for ſo many years, you would now re- 5 
« ſtore me to my country, and to my friends, dn 
% would reſtore Campanus to Campania.” ? ho, 

[E] He left ſeveral works.) Leonardo Nicodemo 1a 
(1 5) gives a compleat catalogue of all the pieces con- (15) Leon. Nieo- 
tained in the collection of our Campanus's works: dem. Addi. 
you will find there ſeveral moral treatiſes, as de Agrn- 5% Biblior. Na- 
titudine Lugienda, de dignitate matrimonii, Cc, \Seve- Palit. pag. 16, 17. 
ral orations, as for inſtance, that which he, delivered * 
at Perugia in 145 5, when be began to teach, * | 
literature there, t „— , 
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2 Wrinen bv Hiſtory (0) at large, and full of great encomiums. We muſt not omit that he had beeh 


G 24% in pre. Correttor” of a Printing-houle [ 


4 l ' q = 0 * * 8 L 
* a * 
* - 


or 


z andthat he was very mean in perſon (p). He ought not 


Pie fe to be diſtinguiſhed from Anthony Campanus [GJ]. It muſt be obſerved, that there have 


riftu tantam en- 


aal argue bab. been other Authors named Campanus; the 


Biographers, who mention them, oſten omit 


lis ingenti i, FRANcis CAMPANUS, an Italian, Who underſtood polite Literature very well (q), I 7) He Ales 


lem? Jovius, Elog. 


cp, 22. l. e. have ſeen his Qyeſtio Virgiliana, printed by Henry 


Stephens in the year 1567 (v), with that bs, 7 12 


«« Who would Parrhaſius's book de Febus per Epiſtolam queſitis 3 the Author dedicated it to Hercules de bet mige ken, 


« have expected 


« ſo great a wit Gonzaga, Biſhop of Mantua in 1336 $ he was then at Bologna. 


« and politeneſs 
« from that fat 
% monkey's 

e face? 


love-verſes [HI. 


Urbino, thoſe of Cardinal Saxoferrate, of Pope Pius IT, 
&c. nine Books of Letters, ſome of which have been 
reprinted in Germany under the direction of Daumius 
(16) See Reinefi- with thoſe of Textor (16) ; the life of Pope Pius IT, 
us's Lerters o eight Books of Elogies and Epigrams, and ſome Ser- 
Daumius, P& mons : that which be preached or an Aſh-Wedneſday 
114, 115*i feemed very fine. to_Panigarola, as appears from his 
own words, which follow. I Campano nell Orazione Cine- 
rizia amplifica in tanti modi queſta propozitione, che bi ſogna 
; morire, chs à coſa de marawiglia il confiderarlo; e Monſignor 
{r7) Panigarola, Cornelis nin cede punto neil imitazione (17), This Monſig- 
wel Prædicatore, nor Cornelio is the Bi of Bitonto a — Preacher, 
page 404. edit. Who was very active in the Council of Trent: the 
1609, e name of his family was Muſſo; he has tranſcribed 
e Biblioeh, our Campanus almoſt word for word with regard to the 
Napolit. pag. 16. biſogna morire, «we muſt die (18). Take notice of the 
(18) Nicod: ibid following words of Monſieur Menage. Campanus wrote 
a great many love-werſes ; he ſays it himſelf, Scripſi 
verſus, quorum pars eſt amatoria ; pars amore non vacat 
ad tria millia. I is in the 46th Letter of the third 
Book of his Letters, He was a eminent man with 
regard to harning . . . . and alſo very virtuous (19). 
(% Menage, See the Remark [H. i | 
Anti-Baille, [F] He had been Corrector of a Printing-houſe.] Read 
tom. 2. pet · the following paſſage from Gabriel Naude (zo). 
Nude. Rome was one of the firſt cities, where printing 
(Ar. 3 l. “ was uſed, by the means of one Uldaricus Gallus, 
„ „who gaye John Anthony Campanus, (who had n 
pat 297, 298, “ himſelf Corrector of his Priating-houſe) an opportuni- 
« ty of compoling in his praiſe the following Epigrams 
« quoted by Faernus, and printed at the end of Tully's 
«« Philippics publiſhed by the ſame Uldaricus without 
date, but probably before the year 1470, 


% Anſer Tarpei cuſtos Jovis, unde quod alis 
« Obſftreperes, Gallus cecidit, alter -adeft _ 
& Uldaricus Gallus, ne quem poſcantur in ipſum 
© Edocuit pennis nil opus eſſe twis. | 
« Imprimit ille die, \ quantum wvix ſcribitur anno, 
% Ingenio haud noceas, omnia wincit homo. 


Mr. Chevillier quotes ſome of theſe words, and thoſe 


43) 25 12. | Authors than Correftors, as will appear from the fol- 


tel, pag- 11. de 2 account. He relates afterwards, that 
werd Typogra- Pope Paul II, about the year 1466, two Germans, Con- 
Pbiæ Origine, rad & im, and Arnold Pannarts, came to Rome, 


_— e 1 where. they eftabliſhed the firſt Printing-houſe., He re- 


it i in lates, what Books they printed till March 1472, and 
92 how many copies they work'd off of each p bt ſays 
iToreIgwrr; and that it was the Biſhop of Aleria, the Pope's Library- 
Uaatrict, keeper, who prepared the Manuſcripts of moſt” of thoſe 
Authors, <vrote the Dedications or Prefaces prefixed to 

ſome Editions, and corrected the proof ſpeets. He adds, 

(23) He ſhoula that another Printer, named Udalricus (23), came much 
have ſaid Ulda- about, the ſame time to Rome, where he eſtabliſhed a ſe- 
ricus. cond Printing-houſe (34), in which the Biſhop of Terano 
(24) Chevillier, did al! that the Bibs of Aleria did in the firſt. Udal- 
;merie de Paris, 7icus printed with ſo much diligence, that Campanus, 
— 200. y Who had under taub to keep the preſſes'@ going, by furniſh» 


born at Collis, 
near Lucaa. 


printed at M.lan 
in 1540. 


I muſt make one addition to the paſſage,” in which I have obſerved that he made ( 't bes been 


ing the neceſſary copies, and * the ſheets, could 
not take the leaft reft : Cum inquieſcere illum aſſid uis 
emendationibus non permitteret, /ays Michael Fernus in 
the life of Campanus. Obſerve this concluſion ; It 
” _ evidently from the account we have given, 
„that the two Biſhops were the Authors of the firſt 
Editions, which were printed at Rome by theſe Ger- 
«« mans, and that they corrected only their own works 
* (2z5).” For my part, I do not think that any rea- (25) idem, ibid, 
der can infer og from the foregoing account, for it pag. 201, 202. 
proves evidently, that the two Bi rmed all 
9 2 Correctors — W 

G] He ought not to be diſtinguiſbed from Ant 
Campanus.) 'Toppi has . this ins — 
in his Bibliotheca Napolitana, as Leonardo Nicodemo 
reproaches him. The abbreviators of Geſner ſpeak 
of Anthony Campanus,. and of John Anthony Cam- 
panus as of two writers, Konig is fallen into the ſame 
miſtake (26). ; | (6) Koaig, 

H] An addition to the paſſage, in which 1 have ab- #'%l-wet. & now, 
ſerved, that he made læue werſes (27).) He has been 745 158 8 
very ſeverely cenſured, for having written a very ſmutty 0092.4 Remark 
Epigram, ſo that they join him with Giovanni della [E]. | 
Caſa. tamen non deterruerunt in Italia (6 tem- ; 
fora, d mores ) Epiſcopum m Nucerinum. Johan. 
de la Caſa, guin Sodomic laudes nefuris libro fuerit com- 
plexus, uti Conrad. Ritterſbuſius conqueritur,in'Novell. 
lection. Part. 12. Cap. 9. n. 7. Parem quoque Caſti- 
moniam & Epiſcopali ſcilicet dignitati convenientem gra- 
vitatem ſapit Epiſcopi Imbraninen/is ad Gravolonum moſ⸗- 
tupratorem (28) Epigramma, quad longe fardius & pu- (28) It ſhould by 
tidius puto, quam ut Commentariis his fit inſerendum, "Pupratorem, 
1deoque in id merito in ſurgit Georg. Erhardus in Symbo- 
lis ad Petronium, * 5 ). i. e. © Vet theſe things (29) Henr. Sal- 
, did not deter, (oh wicked times !) John della 2 obs ww; 
«© from writing an encomium upon Sodomy, in an 1. Tix. 8 
% abominable Book, as Conrad Ritterſhuſius complains. m. 22. See in 
The Epigram of the Biſhop. of Terame to Gravo- Anti-Bailler, 
* lanus ſavours of the ſame modeſty, and becomes e . PS 173 
really the gravity of a Biſhop ; It is too obſcene => roger > Fre 
and abominable to be here inſerted, and George gard to the cha- 
Erhard was very much in the right to exclaim rafter of John 
„ againſt it.” It would be difficult to gueſs, who that della Cala, 
Biſhop Imbraninenſis is, if we did not know, that John 
Anthony Campanus, Biſhop of Teramo, (in Latin no 
doubt according to ſome Interamninenſis) was the Au- 
thor of that Epigram. George Erhard, quoted by 
Salmuth, as we have juſt now ſeen, expreſſes it thus. 
Joannes Antonius Campanus Epigrammate ad Gravalo- 
num Maſtupratorem, 


Non damnoſa mihi gratis matus ipſa placebit, 


O pudicum wirum! At luſt, inguii, in nequam illum 
fututorem. At non decebat, * illum, cujus eft M- 
cii ſeveritatem in e rr berg, non riſum jocum- 

e facere (30). . Saldenus quotes this paſlage of (30) Geor. Er- 
Calrguth, without correcting the errors of it; nay, he hard. Syrah. 
adds ſome others to them. Parem quogue caſftimoniam . 1 
Epi i gravitati convenientem Epiſcopo Imbanienſi 1615. _ 

iſcribit Salmuthus, ob Epigramma ( inquit ) ad Gravo- (31) Salden. in 
lonum maſtupratorem miſſum, longe ſœdius & patidius, Or. Tecolog. pagy 
quam ut Commentariis ſuis inſereret (31). 160. 


A. H., r CANCE (CHARLES DU EFRE SNE Sieur du), one of the moſt learned wri- () tam, wa. 

pete gaalen þ ters in the ſeventeenth Century, was born at Amiens December the 18th 1610, and deſ- 574 Du Pin, 
Il dia, cended of an antient and noble family there (a). His Father Lewis du Freſne was «4. de: Autexre 
edit. d. Paris Preudt Rotat of Beauqueſne, and his mother's name was Helena de Reli (5 * Our Ecclefiaſt. tom. 


170L, in amo. 4: 


2 


8. pag. ede 
Luthor Aunty 171i 


— 


We Pin, bi ſelf to that profeſſion (c). Upon his return to Amiens his natura 


ee, ma, expreſſion (d).. While his father lived, he never th 


4 Author was the youngeſt of five ſons [4 and ſtudied at the Jeſuit's Col 
where his application and the vivacity of his | 
of his companions. He afterwards went to Orleans, where he applied himſelf to the 


1 * 1 - 4 
. * © : 
bl - 


ſtudy of the Law, and was admitted an Advocate in the Parliament of Paris Auguſt the A 


11th 1631. He frequented the Bar for ſome time, but n hin- 
the reading of all kinds of books, thoſe in polite Literature, Philoſophy; Law; Phyſick, 


and Divinity, but eſpecially thoſe which treat of ſacred and profane, antient and mo- 
dern, Greek and Roman, general and particular Hiſtory. However it was not 


a vain deſire of knowledge, nor any view of making his fortune, that engaged him in 

this courſe of ſtudy; but from the obligation which he thought bimſelf under of pro- 

curing himſelf ſome en 5 

friends, that he ſtudied merely for his own pleaſure, Mibi cano & Muſis; chat was his ordinary 

of ſeeking out for other com- 

txt, bg. panion (e), but after his deceaſe, he married July the 19th 1638 Catherine du Bos, daugh- 
135. ter of Philip du Bos, Treaſurer of France in the Generalité of Amiens, with whom he 
| lived above fifty years in the utmoſt harmony. She ſurvived him, and died July the 

(F) Du Pin, 19th 1694 (F). In 1645 he purchaſed the place of Treaſurer of France at Amiens, and 


1 


ble and honeſt employment; ſo that he ſometimes ſaid to his 


ie oe 


1 | lege at Amie, © 1 | 
genius ſoon\ diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt . | 


pag. 142: «n4 entered upon it June the 10th of the ſame year (g). Though he was very afliduous in 640 Du Pin arg 


Pag. 


them, the fruits of which are the excellent works, with" which "he has obli 
world [BJ. The peſtilence, Which in the year 1668 depopulated the City of 


* 


++ 
* * 


's 0 a 
and 


U He was the youngeſt of foe Brothers.) This we of John. He uſed to fay With regard to this W. 


% Norvele are informed of by "Monſr. Du Pin (i) ; who tells us, that he had proved, chat if che head of St. John the 
Bibliothegue des that the eldeſt, whoſe name was Hadrian, ſueceded his 


Anteurs Felt father in his employment; the ſecond, named John, Hiſtoire de Saint Louis Roi de France, terive par be Sire de ta. 


> oy dn was an Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, and be. Foinville, & enrichie de nouvellerObjerwations & Diſſer- 
Gerd. 1711, in gan a Fournal du Palais, and wrotea Commentary up- Yations Hiſftoriques,” & de pliiburs autres pieces concernant ce 
4to. . on the cuſtoms of Amiens; Michael and Francis en- Regne tires des manuſcripts. i. e. “ The H 


he of 
tered themſelves into the Order of the Jeſuits. ' But St. Lewis, ing of rance, written by te Sl 


Monfr. Perrault in his Homme, Illuftres, qui =; ey de oinville, iluftrated with new Remarks at 
GT 3 p. France pendant le xvii Sith (2) obſerves, that Monſr. hiſtorical Piſſertations, and many other pieces re- 
15. du Cange's father was twice married; Abd tat by his < lating to chat 8 from manuſeripts.“ 
| firſt wife he had three ſons, "who had all of them the Paris 1668 in fol. Dedicated 10 the King. Monſr. 
charatter of men of learning; and that by His fecond du Cange in theſe D; ertarions, Which are very curi- 
wife he had likewiſe three ſons, the ſecond of whom ous, has ſhewn a prodigious extent of reading; but it 


was our Author, the eldeſt and youngeſt bein Jefuits. 


[BI The excellent works, with which be B dbliged © 


the world. } We ſhall give a Catalogue of chem. I. 
Hiſtoire de PEmpire de Conftantinople ſous les Bmpereurs 
Frangois, Ac. i. e. The Hiſtory of the Empire of 
«« Conſtantinople under the French Emperors, divided 
into two parts; the former of which contains the 
„ Hiſtory of the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
French and Venetians in 1204, written by Geof- 
% frey de Villehardouin in his old ſtyle, with a new 
«« verſion oppoſite to it, reviſed and corrected by the 
« manuſcript in the King's Library, and illuſtrated 
«« with Hiftorical obſervations, and a Gloſſary, with 
a Continuation of this Hiſtory from the year 1220 
to 1240, extracted from the Hiſtory of France writ- 
ten in verſe by Philip Mouſkes, Canon and after- 
«« wards Biſhop of Tournay. The ſecond part con- 
'«* tains a general Hiſtory of the moſt remarkable 
tranſactions of the French and Latins in the Empire 
«« of Conſtantinople, from the time that they made 
«« themſelves maſters of it, confirm'd by the writers 
„of thoſe times, and ſeveral chronicles and 
and other pieces never before printed. By Charles 
du Freſne du Cange. Paris, printed at the King's 
Printing-Houſe 1657 in fol. This work is dedicated 
to the King. TI. Trait? Hiftorique du Chef de S. Fean 
Baptiſte. i. e.. An hiſtotjeal Treatiſe concernin 
* the Head of St. John the Baptiſt.” Paris 1666 in 
40. He publiſhed this work in favour of the City, 
where he was born. He aſſerts in it, that the Head 
of St. John the Baptiſt having been firſt ſound in the 
City of Jeruſalem, and then carried to Conſtantinople, 
was afterwards diſcovered again in the city of Emeſa, 
from whence it was tranſported to Comatia, and then 
again to Conſtantinople ; and that it was conveyed to 
Amiens after Conſtantinople was taken by the French. 
He has inſerted in this Book ſome Greek Treatiſes, 
which mention the different times, when the head of 
St. John was diſcovered; and which had never -been 
pripted before. As ſever churches pretend to 


7 | ave this head, 1 my ge affirms that ' thoſe 


heads pelong to ſome other Saints, who bore the name 


n in Father le Long's Bibliotbegue 
125 ue de la France. | 


drew-up. this Plan, w 


Method preſcribed to him, he ſhould haye ſpoiled | 
he a 22 thine Hare his | 


a 8 ge that he Ya not the talent of writ- 

g French with any great elegance ar propriety | (4) Niceron, 
IV. nin Hiftoriarum de rebus geftis a 2 Lane pear 
anne & Manuele Commenis Libri VI. Græc & Lajind {vir 27 Hiſ- 


cum Notis 'Hiftoricis & Philologicis Caroli ds Frifue D. If, Homnes 
| r ö uſires, tom. 8. 
& Anne Comnene pag. 74, 75 edid 


du Cange, ut & in Nicephori 


Perrault, 266 


137. the diſcharge of the functions of his office, and in che management of the affairs of his fire. 
family, yet he ſtill continued his application to his ſtudies, and devoted all his leiſure to 


Baptiſt was any where, it Was at Amiens (3). III. (3) Du Pin, pag, 


Hiſtori am. Accedit Pauli Silentiarii Deſeriptio S. So- de Paris 1729. 


phiæ Grece & Latin?, curũ D. du Cange, cum ejus u- 
beriore Commentario. i. e. Joannes Cinnamus's fix 
* Books of the Hiſtory of the Affairs of John and 
« Manuel Comnenus, in Greek and Latin, with hi- 


„ Rlotical and philological Notes by Charles du Freſne 


Sieur du Cange, with his Notes upon the Hiſtories 
* of Nicephorus Bryenn ius and Anria Comnena. To 
4 which 1s added Paulus Silentiarius'; Deſcription of 


« the Church of St. Sophia, publiſhed by the Sieur 
.« Cange, with his large C 


commentary upon it.” Pa- 
ris 1670 in fol. V. _—_ lhe Projet Sun nou- 
weau Recueil des Hiftoriens de France, avec le Plan ge- 
neral de ce Recueil. i. e. A Memoir upon the Plan an 

c of a new Collection of the Hiſtorians of F ce, 
of that Collection.“ "This | 


Some time after our Author 


had ſettled at Paris, a propolal 'was made to Mr. 


Colbert of collecting the. Writers, who at different 
times had been engaged in the Hiltory of France, and 
forming a compleat body of them. That * 
was pleaſed with the deſign, and thought Monſieur 
Cange more capable than any man of executing it. 
For this purpoſe he put into his, hands a great nümb 
of memoirs and pieces in manuſcript, . Monſr. du 
Cange immediately applied bimſelf to the work and 
Wu} ich not being approved of by. 
Mr. Colbert, he was defired to draw up another. But 
'our Author being perſuaded, that if he had followed 


attempt was n thoſe in 
r, he would adviſe them to ſvelc out ſome perſons ., 


1 the papers, which were iti his hands. s is 
6 — * 1 . account 


9 WW 


— 


f 4 : 
„ 


owe the eek. | 
* abilities to himſelf; and immediately retu . 


* 


Err tw. . i. 4 Aa 


- 


«a „ 


Su A : A Vw 


ſelf for death with the. 


93 


and the parts 1 obliged him to remove to Paris. This proved of great advantage : 
to him, for in that city he had the opportunity, which he could no where elſe enjoy, of 
furniſhing himſelf with a variety of Books as well manuſcript as printed, without which 


it is impoſſible to bring any conſiderable work to perfection (h). In June 1688 he was 6% Perravlt, 
ſeized with a retention of urine, which confined him to his bed for fifteen days. Till then “s. 137, 138. 
he had enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health, and for fifty years had never been troubled with 
the leaſt indiſpoſition,,, About the middle of September he relapſed, and prepared him- 
eateſt reſignation, He died October 23d following in the 58th 


ten children, whom he had by his wife, there were but three, who %) Du Pin, pag. 
| 144. and Per- 


rault, pag» 139. 
% Perrault, pag. 


car of his age (i). 
urvived him, two ſons, the eldeſt of whom was Treaſurer of France at Poitiers, and 
two daughters (K). The generoſity, with which the King rewarded his merit and valu- 
able labours, was extended after his death to his family, to whom that Prince gave two 39. 
thouſand livres, in conſideration of the pains, which Monſr. du Cange had taken in the 
publication of the Chronicon Merandrinum (). He was a Gentleman of great humanity / & | 
and affability, of a lively and agreeable turn of converſation z he ſpoke always with prodi- fervir J Hf. 
* modeſty of himſelf; never affected any ſuperiority over others, but at the time that % % Hemmes 


Niceron, 


Ilaſtres, tom. 8. 


gave proofs of uncommon abilities, by ſolving their difficulties, avoided all dogmati- pag. 7. edit, de 


cal airs, . and prapofed his ſentiments rather as mere conjectures, than as deciſive judg- 1229. 


1 — 5 
Mnfrs ae Was 
Litterature, Par ! 
M. De Vigneul- great 1 
Marville, vol. 1. 

g- 167. edit. de 


aris 1725. 


(5) Ibid. pag- 
75, 76. 
(6) Pag. 242, 


(7) Du Pin, pag. 


142. 


18) Niceron, pag. 


77» 


ments. He frankly acknowledged, that he was ignorant of many things, and that he 
was frequently miſtaken. He uſed to ſay, that there was nothing but eyes and fingers ne- 
ceſſary to compoſe ſuch works as his (m). And notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of them, he (-) Du Pin, pags 


o far from being elated with it, that he declared, that his performances were of no ++ 


tion to 


account of Father Niceron (5). And Mr. Du Pin in- 
forms us (6), that the ſcheme ſed: to him was only 
to make a Continuation of the Hiſtorians publiſhed by 
Du Cheſne, but that he refuſed that taſk, being of opi- 
nion that ſuch a compilation would not do any honour 
to his Country. V. GH arium ad Scriptores modia & 
infime Latinitatis, in quo Latina vocabula novate fig- 
nificationis explicantur,  complares æui medii ritus & mo- 
res, legum, comſuetudinum municipalium, & Furiſpru- 
dentiæ recentioris formulæ & obſolete voces, utrinſque 
Or dini Ectleſraftici- & Laici dignitates & officia, Ic. 
enucleantur & illaſtrantur. Paris 1678 fol. 3 Vol. 
Francfort upon the Maine 1681, fol. 3 Vol.  Edi- 
tio inſigniter autta Francmfurti, fol. 1710. 3 Vol. This 
Gloffary, which was two years in the preſs, - was re- 
ceived with prodigious applauſe by all men of learning. 
It is accompanied with an excellent Preface and ſeveral 
curious Diſſertations, and contains an explication of 
an infinite number of words, which are neceſſary to 
be underſtood by thoſe, who read the Writers of the 
lower Age (7). A new edition of it has been long 
promiſed with t Additions (8). VII. Letere du 
Sieur N. Ceonſeiller du Roi a fon ami M. Antoine Wion 
4 Herouval au ſiet des Libelles, qui de tems en tems 
Je publient en Flandres contre les RR. PP. Henſchenius 
& Papebroch Feſuites. i. e. A Letter of the Sieur 
N. Counſellor to the King to his friend Mr. An- 
„ thony Wion d'Herouval upon the ſubje& of the Li- 
„bels, which from time to time are publiſhed in 
Flanders againſt the Reverend Fathers the Jeſuits 
4+ Henſchenius and Papebroch.” 1682. VIII. Hifto- 
ria Byzantina duplici Commentario illuſtrata, quorum 
prior familias ac flemmata Imperatorum Conſtanti nopo- 


ltanorum, cum eorundem Auguſtorum Numiſmatibus & 


aliquot Iconibus, præterea familias Dalmaticas & Turci- 


(a) Agrippa, de 
Vanitate Scient. 
cap. 64. pag. m. 
128, 129. 

(5) Idem, ibid. 
Page 129, 


than that of 


cas complectitur : Alter deſcriptionem Urbis Conflantine- 
litane, qualis extitit ſyb Imperatoribus Chriſtianis. 
aris 1680 in fol. This work contains two one 
of which comprehends the Genealogy of the Em 


o 


« the World to the Death of Alexius Comnenus in 
Greek and Latin, tranſlated by Jerom Wolfius, and 
<< reviſed by Charles du Cange, with the Notes of the 
«© latter.” Paris 1686 fol. 2 Vol. X. Ghlffarium ad 


Scriptores media & — Græcitatis. Accedit Appendix 


ad Glaſſarium mediæ & infime Latinitalis, und cum bre- 
vi E tymologico Linguæ Galliæ tx utrogue Gloſſaris. Paris 
1688 fol- 2 Vol. In this Gloſſary he explains the bar- 
barous terms, which are to be ſound in the Greek Books 
2 and not printed of the Civilians, Divines, Phy- 


cians, Chemiſts, and. Writers upon Tactics and Poli- 


tics. To this he has ſubjoined an Appendix to his 
Latin Gloſſary, with a Etymologicon of the 
French Tongue extracted from both Gloſſaries. XI. 
Chronicon Paſchale & mundo condito ad Heraclii Impera- 
toris annum vigeſimum. Opus hactenus Faſtorum Sicu- 
lorum nomine laudatum ; deinde Chronice temporum Epi- 
tomes, ac denique Chronici Alexandrini Commate vulga- 
tum. Nunc tandem auctius & emendatius  prodiit cum 
nova Latina Verfrone, & Notis chronicis & hiftoricis, 
i. e. C 
„ the World to the twentieth year of the Emperor 
«© Heraclius ; a work formerly quoted under the title 
* af the Faſti Siculi, afterwards under that of the fore 
« Chronicle, and at laſt publiſhed with the title of the 
« Chronicle of Alexandria. But now publiſhed with 


„ Additions and Corrections, and a new Latin Verſion, 


« and Notes chronological and hiſtorical.” 
1689 in fol. Monſr. du Cange was engaged 


Paris 
in the 


edition of this book at his death ; but Monſr. Baluze 


compleated and publiſhed it, and to it an Elo- 
gium of our Author. XII. He wrote ſome Notes up- 
on the Byzantine Hiſtory of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
which are publiſhed in the edition of Mr. Boivin in 
1702 in fol. XIII. Father le Long in his Biblio- 
thegue 2 A de la France quotes two works, which 
Monſr. du Cange left in manuſcript ; 1. Hiſtoire de 
Þ Etat & de la Ville d' Amiens & de ſes Comtes, avec 
un Recueil de plufieurs Titres concernant I Hiſtoire de cette 


icon Paſchale from the Creation of 


mportance, but that he had applied himſelf to the ſearch after ſuch barbarous words, 5 
as every one avoided and condemned (n). He was prodigiouſly aſſiduous in the applica- () Du Pin, 28 
his ſtudies, and wrote in a very noble manner, and with great purity of ſtyle (o). e. 


* 
\ 
1's 


of Conſtantinople, and the other an exact deſcription 
of the State of that City under thoſe Emperors. IX. 
Joannis Lonare Annales ab exordio mundi ad mortem 1 Vol. This Hiſtory was entirely finiſhed (9). 2. Hi- (9) See Niceron, 
Alexii Comneni Gree? & Latine, interprete Hieronymo floire des Principaute & des Royaumes de Feruſalem, tom. 8. pag. 79. 
Walphio, ex recenfione Caroli du Cange cum ejus Notis. de Chypre, & d' Armenie, & des Familles, qui les ont 828 10. 

i. e. John Zonaras's Annals from the Creation of poſedez. Fol. n 


CANICEUS (JAMES) wrote ſome Love-Letters. I mention this only upon the 
credit of Agrippa (a), and to excite the curioſity of the learned in order to engage them to 
find out who this Author was, whoſe name I never met in any Bibliographer; no more 


James Calandrus, an Author of the ſame ſtamp, according to the fame 


Ville, qui wont pas encore «tt publiem. i. e. An Hi- 
< ſtory of the State and City of Amiens, &c.” Fol. 


Agrippa (9). 


| CANINIUS 
Aa 


. 
* 
. 


You. IV. 


* 


*CANINTUS ANGEL O) was one of the moſt leatned Grammarians in the fixteenth 
Century. He was born in a ſmall city of Tuſcany, which is called A-#12+4 in Latin (4, 
and in Italian Augbiari; hence is derived the ſurname of Anglarienſss, which he a 
his natne in the title of his works. Thuanus places his death under the ytar 1557 (a) BY, (e) Thuan. mp. 


and afſerts that he underſtood the Tongue and the Oriental Languages ve 


well, and 8. 19-P65-346. 


taught them at Venice, Padua, Boulogne, Rome, and in Spam; and chat he was after- 


wards Tutor to Andrew Dudithius (th and alſo read Lectures at Paris, and = that 
Uiam Duprat Biſhop of Clermont (5) [DJ], he x 
Some fay, be was a Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Paris, and lived in "tons the ge- 


being entered into the ſervice of 
in Auvergne [E]. 


died (5) Caninins 


neroſity of that 


the College of Cambray at Paris, and that this Treatiſe of Helleniſin may truly be ſtiled one 4 Biſhop, Præfar. 


the moſt learned Works, that ever were publiſhed upon the firſt Principles of the Greel 


ntroduf?, in lin- 
Cuam Syriacam 


of. ts fo Ns Tongue (c). The praiſes, which Scaliger beſtows upon him, ſeem at firſt view to imply & Punicam, as 


( Lancelot, 
welle Metbode a gr cat deal, but after a i | : 
Greque, very learned [F], and that he wrote a Food Book concerning Hellehiſm. 
N A He avas born in a ſmall city of Tuſcany, rohich 

is 5 Anglara # Latin.) Thuanus did not know, 


that this is a city of Tuſcany, and miſtook it for a 
city in the Milaneſe, called in Latin Angleria, or An- 
glaria; for having ſaid, that Magius was born at 
Anglara, a city in the Dutchy of Milan, he adds, 
that this city was alſo the native place of 1 
(1 Anzlara in Caninius (1). * Others (2), by a miſtake of the Tame 
1rjabr:645 ditio- nature, have ſaid that Cahinius, Magius, and Peter 
__ 2 Martyr Counſellor to Ferdinand and Iſabella, were 
2 , 1 born at Ang/aria, a city of the Infubres, that is, of 
Caninium :lim the Milaneſe, which is true of Peter Martyr only. 
dedit natus. We have proved in another place that Magius was of 
Thuan. lib. 49. Anglara in Tuſcany: now, he ſays, that Caninius was 
2 - 1571 his countryman (3), whence it follows that Caninius was 
(2) Quenf:r, 4. not of the Milaneſe, as Don Lancelot aſſerte in his 
Patriis illuftrib, Preface to the Methode Greque. Nicholas Antonio, who 
pag. 296. gives him the ſurname of Auglerienſu, explains it thus, 


(3) Magi, Oppidum Mediolanenſis Ducatus Anghiera eft, ad oram 
Das _ Latus Verbani five majoris (4). i. e. Anghiera is 


24 
Equates. *« a ſmall city in the Dutchy'of Milan, fituated upon 
M, i K 


(4) N. Anton. „ the bank of the Lake 
B:bl. Hip. tom. 


2. Fr. 357+ [B] Thuanus places his death under the year 1567] 


He had put it under the year 1554 in the former 
tions. See the laſt page of the firſt volume of the 
Paris Edition in 1604 8vo. Whence you will know, 
why Monſieur Baillet, who made uſe of that Edition 
in 8vo, ſpeaking of Caninim, ſays, he died in 1557, 
(5) Fugemens or rather in 1554 (5). The Reader will meet in the 
des Savans, tom. Remark ] with a quotation, which ſhews that Thu- 
9 anus knew but very little of this learned Gramma- 
ſays he was born rian. | 
at Angleria, [C] He afferts, that he was Tutor to Andrtw Du- 
Zithins.] Du Ryer has given an erroneous tranſlation 
of the following words of Thuanus. Demum Andrea 
Dudithii Painnonii . . . . adoleſcentie admotus, Lutetiæ 
Parifiorum docuit. He tranſlates them thus, Afterwards, 
having been choſen to teach Andrew Dudith in Hungary, 
(6) Apud Teiſ- « . . . he read lectures at Paris (6). This tranſlation 
her, £Ebges tires ſuppoſes that Caninius took a 3 into Hungary, 
de Mr. De Thos, and makes Thuanus contradit himfelf ; for he ſays 
tome . Fag. 13. in another place, that Dudithius ſtudied at Paris under 
Caninius, after his voyage to England, and before he 
returned into Hungary. Demum ex Anglia Lutetiam 
wenit, & illic ſub optimo Doctore Angelo Caninio Angla- 
renſi, non ſolum Greece linguzz & Hebraice, ſed etiam 
Orientalium peritiſfimo, denuo intermiſſis per illas pere- 
(7) Thuanus, grindtiones fludlitis operam ded (7). Here follows a 
Hiſt. lib. 96. ad tranſlation of this paſſage as it is in Mr. Teiffier. From 
nen. England he came to Paris, where he began his ſtudies 
again, which his traueli thade him interrupt, under 
Angelo Canimo, that excellent man, who was fo well 
(8) Apud Teiſ- verſed in the Greek, Hebrew and Oriental languages (8). 
fer, tom. 2. This error of the preſs, Cammo inſtead of Caninis, 
Page 103. may one time er other increaſe the Catalogue of the 
learned, and give us one Angelus Canimus different 
from Angelus Caninius, but equally ſkilled in the know - 
ledge of languages. I don't doubt but when Dudithius 
ſtudied at Paris, Caninius was a Proſeſſor there; there- 
fore theſe words of Thuanus, Andreea Duaithii Pannonii 
Adoleſcenliæ admotus, Lutetie Pariſiorum docuit, which 
are very exact with regard to the grammatical ſenſe, 
do not ſeem to he fo with regard to Hiſtory, for it 
is not at all probable, that Caninius was Pro- 
feſſor in the Univerſity of Paris, and at the ſame 
time tutor to a young Hungarian Traveller. And yet 
we muſt ſuppoſe him to have been a Tutor, if we fol- 
low the full ſenſe of Thuanus's words, Andrea Du- 


inſtructed 


| they ſignify but little. He owns that for a young man be was Fon ele us 


E ft, Dedicat. 

But that be bor e 4 
i . Eguuleo. 

rowed 

dithii Adole ſcentiæ admotus. But I do not think, be 

ithins otherwiſe, than by His pablick and 

private lectures, which is very different from what we 


call a Tutor, and from what is ſignified by theſe La- 


tin words, alicujus adoleſcentie admbyeri. The tran- 
ſlation of 8 is ſomething better in Mo- 
reri, than it is in Mr. Teiffier, fince the former does 
not ſend Caninius into Hungary, bat only ſent him to 
Dudithius of Hungary. Yet there is ſtill a error 
there; for, to ſay with Thuanus in Moreri, that Cani- 
nius, after he had been with Atdrew Dudith of Hun- 
gary, read lectures at Paris, is to ſuppoſe, that Cani- 
nius was Tutor to the young Hungarian, before he 
taught at Paris; whereas it ſhould be ſaid, that the 
young Hungarian coming to Paris, and meeting there 
with a very eminent Profeſſor, named Caninius, he 
ſtudied under him. 
[D] He entred into the fer vice of William at, 
Biſhop of Clermom.] As a not . 
iculars, it will be pri to relate what Caninius 
imſelf tells us in — to William Duprat, in 
the year 1553 (9). We learn from thence that Cani- (o) Prefixed to 
nius was at Paris that fame year 1553 ; that when he he {-fitutiones 
returned — into France with a Minim called linguee Sriacæ. 
Simon Guichard, they both ſtopt in the Dioceſe of 
Clermont ; and that he received a great many favours 
from the Biſhop, to whom he dedicates his Book ; that 
going to Paris, he fell ſick on the road, and ſpent al- 
moſt all the money he had ; that at laſt he arrived at 
Paris without knowing any perſon there; but that 


the recommendatory letters of that Prelate had procured 


him a lodging, and the other neceſſaries of life. We 
know by this account, that he was under the generous 
R—_— „before he read lectures at 

aris, and we may conjecture about what time he be- 


gan his lectures. Let us obſerve that the Dedication 


of his Helleniſm, is dated from the College of Cam- 
bray at Paris Auguſt the 29th, 1555. I am far from 
ſaying that Thuanus was miſtaken. Caninius may 
poſſibly have left off his teaching, and retired into the 
family of the Biſhop of Clermont, and that may have 
been the laſt ſcene of his life. 

[ZE] He died in Auvergne.) Some ſay, it was at 
Seville in Spain. And this is what Nicholas Antonio 
ſuppoſes, in the place where he mentions him (10); (10) Bibliotb. 
for he has made a long catalogue of foreign Authors, Pan. tom. 2, 
who lived a long time in Spain, or who died there. 8, 357* 
He quotes Francis Forerius a Dominican Friar, who in 
his Preface upon his Commentaries upon Ifaiah ac- 
knowledges, that he has been Caninius's diſciple. Ni- 
cholas Antonio knew but very few particulars concern- 
ing Canimius ; the only work he aſcribed to him, is 
Diſquifittonts in Locos aliquot Novi Teftamenti obſeuriores, 
ex HMebraica & Athiopice linguarum Originibus, which 
have beeh printed at Antwerp, ſays he, with the Quin- 
quagen# o Antonius Nibriſfenſis. 

F] Scaliger exons that for a young man he was very 
learned.) This expreſſion may ſeem ſurprizing, if it 
be confidered, that Scaliger mide uſe of it long after 
Caninius's death, and that IThuanus does not repreſent 
him as a man who died very young; for he makes (11) In ger de- 
him wander a long time over Italy and Spain, 'teach- cendis din in 
ing in ſeveral places the Oriental Languages (11), be. a, Veneriis, 
fore he ſettled at Paris. But appears from another 3 Bono 
paſſage of the Scaligerana, that Scaliger thought Ca- c i, Hiſbants 
ninius lived but thirty fix years (12). I do not lay vagus. Thuan. 
much ſtreſs upon that paſſage; for Scaliger had ſaid lib. 19. pag. 346. 
juſt before, that Caninius died at the age of thirty two, ('2) Prima Sce- 

3 x whi ch igerana, page 470 


. WFQS 


Serre 


Fan 


1 


Nicol. An- 
2 Bibliotb. 
I ſpan. tom. Is 
pag · 140. 


(13) According 
to Valerius An- 
dreas, Bibl. Belg 
g. 683, he 
ved 42 years, 
but 4 
to Bullart in his 
Acad. des Scienc. 
14) Epitr. 
. 4 Scali - 


ger. page 329+ 


(15) It ſhould 
rather have been 
from leria 
upon the Lake 
Majour. 


16) Quenſtedt, 
Parris illuſtr. 
pag. 296. See 


Baillet, Jugemens 


des Sawans, tom. 
4+ Page 112. 


according Yer 


ap | 


rowed the beft obſervations in it from Vergara, and from all the obe Writers upon that fab. 
jett, and alſo added to them ſomething of his own (d). _ fab 


Caninius before all the other Grammarians, 


that are or ever were in being, o 


plodes that accuſation, and obſerves, that that work may be called the Treafure bf Helle- 


niſm, and that it was printed at Paris in the year 1555, in 4to (e). 


„ 
£ 
- 


Faber of Saumur, who prefers (4) Scaligerans; 
| al 1 


Other learned men (e) Nitis in 


have beſtowed the ſame encomium upon -Caninius's Greek Grammar [GJ], His other - I 


works ate not very numerous [H 


It is very 


able, that Jerom Caninius of Anghiarl, 


the Author of an Italian Tranſlation of Tacitus, publiſhed with the Aphoriſm of Ala- 
mos (F) and printed at Venice in 1620, was of the fame family with our Caninius, 


which is not true (13). I have not yet been able to 
find out how many years Caninius lived. It is not 
an * frm. to give an account of his life ; Thuanus, 
who found it very difficult, _ himſelf to Scali- 

In the courſe of my Hiſtory, ſays he (14), I 
7. do willingly ſay ſomething of the perſons eminent in 
* the Republic of Letters, under the year of their 
« death; amongſt them I very much defired not to 
<« omit Angelus Caninius, for he deſerves, I think, that 
« his name ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity ; but I am 
*< at a loſs Where to find ſome account of him. Firſt, 
« J do not certainly know, Where he was born: he 
« ſtiled himſelf Anglarenſis, I do not know whether 
« it is from a village upon the lake Como (15), or 
« from another place. He was ſtill alive in 1553, 
« and lived in France. He travelled all his life ded. 
© now in Spain, then here. If you know any thing 
« of him, and in what year he died, I defire you 
« would write it to me.” 

The learned have beflirwed encomiums Ca- 
ftinius's Greek Grammar.) Here follow the words 
of a German Author.  Grammatica Græca, quic- 
quid wveruſtifſines Scriptores de Græcæ Linguæ ratione præ- 
cipiunt, atque ade) dmmia, que ad dialectus intelligendas, 
&& Poetas penitus cognoſcendos pertinent, facili methotlo 
exporuntur (16). i. e. He has explained in his 


% Greek Grammar, in an eaſy manner all the rules, 


« which the moſt ancient Authors give for undefſtand- 


ing the Greek tongue, and conſequently, fot hav- 
ing a true notion of the dialects, and for underſtand- 
«© my. the Tees.. 

[H] His other works are not very numerous ] He tran- 
ſlated into Latin Simplicias's Commentary upon Epic- 
tetus's Manual; that tranflation was printed at 
Venice in 1546, folio. He alſo wrote 7»/fitutfowes lin- 
gu Syriace, Aſſyriace, atyne Thalmudice, unn cum 
LE thiopice atque Arabicæ — quibus audita et ad 
Caleem Novi Teftamenti multorum locorum Hifltorica enur- 
ratio, Parifii, apud Carolum Stephanum, 1 d. 
De his 45 5 Hebraicis Commentarius. dn; 

Mr. Crenius has procured of late a new Edition of 
two Works of Caninius. Read what follows. Angeli 
Caninii Anglarenſis EAABNTEMOE, copiofefemi Grack- 
rum Latinarumque vocum Indicis acceſfione per CAkb- 
Lum HavBotguM locupletatus. . . . Accedunt pluri- 
morum werborum Originum explicatio, Regulæ que dam 
breves de Ratione Syntaxens, loci aliquot Noi Tefta- 
menti cum Hebræorum originibus conlati atque explicati. 
Tnomas CRENIUs recenſuit, emendavit, & Nori ac 
Prefatione, in qua de claris agitur ANGEL1s, auxit. 
_ Batavorum, apud Fredericum Haaring, cio 
ioc, 8s. 


CAPET (HUGH) King of France, the firſt of the third race. A great many par- 
ticulars might be ſaid on this ſubject; but I ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving, that 


Dante the Poet publiſhed a very 
father was a Butcher [4]. 


[ D Dante the Poet publiſhed a very ridiculous falſity, 
in ſaying that Hugh Capet's father was a Butcher.) 
Should I ſet about refuting this Poet, it would be mere 
loſs of time, and only abuſe the reader's patience. It 


| ridiculous falſity, in ſaying that Hugh 
It is faid that Francis I flew into / a terrible 


Capet's 
* 


upon 


executed with ſome rigour againſt @ great number 

malefators, we ſay he made a great butchery or flaugh- 
ter; and thus our ſaid Poet calls Hugh the great Count 
of Paris ( father of the abovementioned Hugh Capet, 


will be ſufficient to give the moſt uſual conjecture of great Fuſticiary of the Gentlemen and other malgfactors 


Authors who have mentioned this particular, viz. that 
the only motive of Dante's 7 iſhing this i ure, 
was, to reve himſelf on Prince Charles of Valois, 
(rung from this Prince) for the treatment he had 
met with from him. Pope Boniface VIII, at the re- 
queſt of one of the Parties which divided the Republic 
of Florence at that time, got Charles de Valois, bro- 
ther to Philip the Fair, King of France, to go and 
compoſe the diſturbances of that City. The faction 
in which Dante was engaged at that time, was the 
weakeſt. Accordingly he was driven from Florence 
with many more, and all his goods and chattels were 


and rebels, } Butcher of Paris, as 1 ſhew more amply 
in my Annotations ; aud as fome-of our Annaliſts juſtly 
remark on this paſſage. This explication is very near as ri- 
diculous as the talfity advanced by Dante. He certainly 
took the word Butcher in a literal ſenſe. I don't know 
whether he invented or borrowed this ſtupid fiction 
from ſome Libelliſt; but tis written that many have 

ubliſh'd it: fo true it is, that no lie, how abſurd ſoever 
it be, but is tranſcribed out of one book into another, 
and deſcends to poſterity. Lie boldly : publiſh the moſt 
chimerical {tuff in nature, may we ſay to the moſt con- 
temptible Gazetteer in Europe, for people enough will be 


confiſcated. He took the firongeſt vengeance in his found to copy your traſh ; and ſuppoſing you ſhould happen 


powet, by exclaiming in his writings againit the Kings 
of France, who had favoured the oppoſite faction; 
and, among other things, he ſatyrized them for their 
extraction. He feigns that Hugh Capet owns that his 


father was a Butcher,  fig/twol fui d'un Beccaio di Pa- 


(1) Dante in bis Tigi (1) 3 and confeſſes himſelf to be the root of a 
Purgatory, Canto Plant which has done great miſchief to Chriſſendom. 


20. pag. m. 232, 


(2) Ibid. 


1 fui radice de la mala pranta, 
Che la terra Chriſtiana tutta aduggia 
Si che buon frutto rade fe ne ſchianta. 
That 1s, 
I was the root of that malignant Plant, 
«© Which ſpreads, o'er Chriſtendom, a deadly ſhade, 
So that it ſeldom throws out wholeſomewwit (2).” 


A Canon of Paris, Balthazar Grangiet by name, de- 
dicating to Henry IV his Tranſlation, in French Verſe, 


of Dante's Hell, Paradiſe and Purgatory, tells this 


Prince that he muſt not take the word Butcher in a li- 
teral ſenſe; for Dante, who during his exile: refided a 
long time in this city of Paris, was not igndrant of, our 
Forms of ſpeaking. When a Prince cauſes juſlice to be 


* refutes Dante's affertion ; altho” 


to be contemned at one time, certain conjunctures will 
ariſe, in which it will be the intereſt of ſome people to 
raiſe you from your oblivion (3). 
nals of Papyrias Maſſo, a paſſage 
that ſeveral Authors have related this particular men- 


natum ſcripſere ſeu ignorantia, ſeu odio. Dantes poeta 
#lum Parifzenfis Beccai filium furfſe canit, qua vox la- 
nium fanat. 1s Florentia à Carol Vuleſio pulſus Phi- 
lippum Pulchrum & Francos oderat, ut redtè in mentem 
vrnerit Valaterrano, Dantis apinionem refellere, etfi Ri- 
cordanus & Villaneus in Hetruſcis Annalibus id guogue a 
pluribus literis mandatum affirmant (4). 
Italian Authors, out of ignorance or h 
that Hugh was born of obſcure parentage. Dante 
e the Poet ſays, in his writings, that he was a Butcher's 
„ ſon of Paris. This Poet being baniſhed Florence 
«© by Charles de Valois, hated Philip the Fair and the 
„French, as Volaterranus juſtly obſerves, where he 
| Ricordanus aud 
% Villani affirm, in their Annals of Tuſcany, that 
% many Writers have related the ſame particular.” 
Read the following remark. 


We find inthe An- (3) See citation 
which informs us 68) of the r- 
ticle CALV.N. 


tioned by Dante. ali quidam Hugonem humili genere 


i. e. Some (4) Papyr. Maſ- 
atred, declare ſo, Annal. lib. 3. 


Fra lſmente deple- 


. 
* 
oy YT wb 


| ; 
* 
| C A 


| 9 * 


upon hearing that Dante had related ſuch a circumſtance. [BI. 


"Tis Jaid that Francis 1 flew into a terrible 
** fearing that Dante bad related ſuch a 4 
 enmſtance.) © pallige of Dante being read and 
vhs « explained by Lewis Alemanni an Italian before 
» « Pranci I, the King was exaſperated at the impo- 
« ſture, and commanded it to be taken 
% from him, and was upon the point to prohibit the 
'« reading of it in his Kingdom.” Paſquier, after 
ſaying theſe words, advances a conjecture which is as 
idle as what I have now related. To excuſe this Au- 
2 Paſquier, &hor, ſays he (5), 1 <vould ſuppoſe that he, by the æuord 
ber, lib. Butcher, meant that Capet was ſon to 4 great and wva- 
lian Warrior. .. . According to this <vay of ſpeaking I 
_ have read that Oliver de 0. was generally called the 
Butcher by our Countrymen, becauſe he did not ſpare any 
of the Engliſh * his bands, But cut every one 
of them to pieces. He adds, that the Proteſtants uſed to 
give the name of Butcher to Francis of Lorrain, Duke 
of Guiſe. Had Paſquier examined what preceded 
and followed the verſe of Dante, he would not have 
thought this Poet meant to ſay, that Caper was |/on to 
an Ab en, and brave Warricr ; for a perſon who 
ſpeaks thus of another, does not do it out of con- 
tempt ; and it is manifeſt that Dante intended to 
© defame Hugh Capet. On ſome occaſions an Hi- 
ſtorian prom. 4 to content himſelf with barely re- 
lating matters. Had Paſquier only obſerved, that 
Francis I was exaſpetated againſt te, and that 
the filly aſſertion of this Poet, though written merely 
| 2 the by, and without thought, it yet ſerved as a 
_ foundation to many Authors; in that caſe Paſquier 
would have merited applauſe. He cites Francis de Villin, 
| . avbo delighted more in taverns and ſuch like places than 
(6) Mid. lib, 4. in good Books (6), auh ſays ſomewhere in his writings, 
Gap. 1. c Si feuſſe des Hoirs de Capet 
Dui fut extrait de Boucherie. 
That is, 
« Were I the heir of Capet, — 
« Who from a paltry Butcher trac'd his lineage. 


— 


it in bis Kingdom. 


„ cis I have 


mi 
one of his 
had ſtung him; and to have the victuals put into of a Sybarite. 


He adds, that Agrippa, . . . iaſtructing merely on this fun- 

damental 74 * 1 impudentiy a 14 the gene 

of our Capet (7). But how irrationa r Paſquier's () 1a hi 

4 jecture may be, it nevertheleſs has been her rok 251 ag 
Bullart. Stephen Paſquier, ſays he (8), explaining be Sciences, in 

this great Paet's thought in a more juſt and rational man- L of 

ner, is of opinion, that be empliys this word by way of (8) * of 

metaphor ; and, by the. word Butcher, means that Capes Sciences, tor. 2. 

was for to a waliant Warrior. Mr. Bullart had de- pag. 30). 

clared juſt before, that hir paſſage of Dante gave 

a yd I fo much effence, that he commanded the Book 

to be taken away from him, and was going to ibit 

I know a man, 8 I 

this is miſunderſtanding Paſquier's words ; for, /aid 

* be; the words of this Author fignify, that Fran- 

cis I commanded to have the paſſage which 


relates to Hugh Capet expunged from Dante's 


It would be very ſtrange ſhould Fran- 
given orders for taking away a 
* Book; which diſpleaſed him. Why did he not 


% Poem. 


throw it upon the ground ? He would have been as 
. ** indolent as a Sybarite (9), had he commanded ano- (o) See in Atle- 


* ther to deliver him from this burthen, his indolence 7, book 12. 
t then have been ſo extreme, as to command . 


people to drive from his face a fly which of the — 


his mouth, to eaſe him of the trouble of lifting up 
% his hand to it.” But with ſubmiſſion to this rea- 
ſoning Gentleman, Francis I, notwithſtanding his 


bluntneſs and martial vigour, he yet might com- 


mand . a Book to be taken from him, which gave 
offence. He himſelf did not hold the Book, but in 
all probability an Italian Maſter of Languages who (10) Aleiſio A- 


was reading to him. The truth of the matter is, a Lan. 1 


mention him in 


very ingenious Italian Refugee (10) was reading this the article M A. 


Poet to Francis I, which clears up the difficulty at CHIAVEL, 


once. remark [C]. 


* CAPYCIUS (SCIPIO) in Italian Capece, ſprung from an antient family of Naples (a), (e) Lorenzo 
gained great reputation in the fixteenth Century by the works he wrote [A 


| Craſſo, Elog, 
He was tom. 2+ page 176. 


very much eſteemed by Iſabella Villamarini Princeſs of Salerno; and he beſtowed great 
encomiums on her [BJ. His chief Poem is that wherein he has argued philoſophically 


on the principles of Nature. It was printed at Venice in 1546 by Paulus Manutius, 


[Y He gained great reputation . . . by the works he 
_ compoſed.) Moſt of theſe ate Poems. He wrote one 
in proſe Magiſtratuum Regni Neapolitani cum Romano- 
rum Magiſtratibus comparatio. Of the four Elegies he 
"publiſhed, the firſt was inſcribed to Andrew Perrinot, 
«Cardinal and Viceroy of Naples; the ſecond to Car- 
: dinal Jerom Seri 3 the third to John _ Ga- 
ſtaldi Marquis of Caſſano; the fourth treats of the Mi- 

ſeries of the Author, and thoſe of the Age he lived in 

(2) Nella quarta (1). Some of his Epigrams are of his own inven- 


1 tion, and others are imitations from the Antbologia. 
ra le miſerie ſue, 


del cal, Lr. His Poem on the Life of Chriſt has never appeared in 


print, which was owing to the negligence of a friend, 

tom. 2. pag, 178. Who poſſeſſed the manuſcript after the Author's death, 

(2) Extracted. and did not take care to publiſh it (2). See in the fol- 

from Lorenzo lowing remark the account which is given of the two 
ibid.  ' beſt Poems of Capycius. 

LB] He was very much efteemed by Iſabella Villama- 
rin. and he beflowed great encomiums on her.) I' 
appeal for this to the teſtimony of Paulus Manutius; 
«who relates that this Lady, having preferred the ſtudy 
of Literature to all other employments, was the moſt 
learned, and at the ſame time the nobleſt and moſt 
\ beautiful woman then living; and hence it was that 
- ſeveral Poets, particularly Capycius, had made her the 
chief object of their Elogiums. This conſideration alſo 


Craſſo, El. 


0 55 ; imduces Paulus Manutius to think, that in inſcribi 


the Poems of Capycius to that Princeſs, ſhe will loo 

upon them as a very agreeable preſent ; and honour 
him with her eſteem. Paulus Manutius is ſo eloquent, 
that his beautiful Latin deſerves a place here. Efzci/ti 
fludio tu quidem, ſed ingenio magis, ut cum efſes omnium 
mnobilifſima , omniumque pulcherrima ( quorum alterum 
majarum tuorum, maximegue viri tui, Principis omni 
Jaude cumulati, magnis rebus teftata virtus, alterum 


bewigniſimg tibi natura dedit ) adm & fir & babearis 


with 


— doftiffima. Hine illa ad te colendam fengularis 


omnium propenſio, hinc multorum Pattarum, quibus gra- 


 viſtma regum bella magni operis argumentum ſuppeditare 


poterant, ad te canendam traducta ingenia. Hinc Ca- 
picius ille tuus, tuarum laudum laudatiſſimus præco, qui 


te admiratur unam, qui obſervat, qui cùm de te multa 


& wera prædicavit, ita concludit, uam habere, que 

ilia ſint, omnia. Hoc opus, & guia ſcriptum eſt 
a tui ſtudioſiſſi mo, & quia verſibus te dignis, id eſt lucu- 
lentiſi mis, non hercl? dubito, quin à me miſſum avid? ac- 
cipias, fic inquam, ut de iflo me munere ames pluri- 
mum (3). i. e. So happy are the effects of your (3) Paul. Manu- 
*« ſtudies, or rather of your genius, that you who are tius, EH. Dadi- 
«© the moſt noble, and moſt beautiful, (the former 4. Poemar:s 
«« of which you owe to the great virtue and glorious CS cm 
acts of your anceſtors, and icularly of the 2 3 
Prince your Conſort, on whom the higheſt applauſes in Salernicani 
have been beſtowed ; and for the latter you are in- Princ/pis conju- 
*« debted to the indulgence of nature) are at the “.. 2 Wolf 
% ſame time the moſt learned Lady in the world. dus has ban 
Hence proceeds the ſtrong inclination which all men prin'ed ſeparately 
have to honour you; hence it is that many Poets, with his other 
* negleting to ſing the mighty wars of Kings, leave Prefaces, at Paris 
„ thoſe exalted Themes to celebrate your praiſes : 6. heap elle 
Hence your Capicius, the moſt applauded herald of 
your praiſes, who admires and reveres you only; 
who after ſaying the moſt juſt and fineſt things of 
you, concludes thus, that in you alone every excellen- 
cy is united. This work, being written by one who 
* had the higheſt veneration for you, and his very ele- 
«6 gant Verſes being worthy ſo great a Patroneſs, I don't 
* doubt but that you'll very readily accept the offer, 


and honour me with your eſteem upon that account.” (4) Se Nicode- = 


This we find prefixed to a Poem de Principiis Rerum, mo, Addiz. alls 
printed at Venice anno 1546, with another Poem en- Bib. Napol. 
titled de Yate maxim libri tres (4), and which — pag. 226. 


\ 
: £ 

* 
. 


TT : 
= 


e abeady, printed, fo Gelne 
| bs publiſh's by him in 1545. Seis 


i. e. anno ut Hale iin. Nauen, Oper nun excadit aper (6) 
5 Taft T 


(6) Geſner in j. g, 4 The very learned Scipio Capycius's piece de 
ry ks, a ; 


F Pate maxima, in three books, - m learned 
_ . % Verſe, which may vie in majeſty with the ancient 


„Poets, as the title declares. It was lately printed, 
«« together, with. fome other Chriſtian Peege, en Baſil 


5otings.” Nicodemus- muſt therefore be 


miſtaken, When he ſays that, with regard to theſe 


two Poems, that this effition' of Manutius is the firſt 
(7) Nicodemo, (17) 3 he ſhould have affirmed this only of the work 
Addize. alla Bib- entitled de Rerum Prindipigs. He 


confures Father Ol. 
lcd. Napolet: doini, for ſaying that Cardinal Pompey 2 8) 
to 


page 226, e has greatly applauded Tabella Filowarini, wi 
22 > + Prince — Salerno. The ſoundation of this criticiſm 


dinal, about the id, that the Lady of this Prince was called Iſabella 
end of the Text. Villamarini. She is fo called by Manutius, as alſo by 
Niphus, and. that on an occaſion which deſerves to 

be known. He ſays that this Lady was ſo paſſionately 
fond of the Prince her huſband, that ſhe was reſolved 
to accompany him into the field ; but the Prince would 
not comply with her requeſt, becauſe of the great dan- 

rs and hazards of it. Being thus ted from the 
ſband whom ſhe idolized, the paſt all her days in the 
affliction, but her nights were pleaſant. - This 

ſaw the Prince for ever in her dreams ; ſhe talk'd 

with, and was careſſed by him ; and this made her 
wiſh for one long night, and that the Sun might never 
riſe again. But a will appear much more beautiful 
in the original Latin. 1 quod in I/abella Villamarina 
Salerni principe, que flos redblentiſſi mus nſtri avi oft 
puellarum, corporiſque e animi firme fingulare exem- 
plum, eff widere. —4 em Ferrandum * 
conjugem antiſſim? deperiret, unaque in militiam 
proficaſe £28 quia ab eo ob pericula &  labores fuit 
denegatum, nullam teftatur Heroine rehgiofiſime, aut 


hb other Poem of te we Amber Any... 
ad for ing of Capycius as ap indifferent Poet [C]J, _ „ gp 


dahin de Vate maxim libti tra drudito carmine con- 
n majeftate conferri qusar, 


* . 
1 
” TR EZ K's an 
4 - 8 4 
N » 


formart 3 que 
fabulata eſt wetuſtas (g). The (9) rr *. 
| cap. 102, pap 
This doubtleſs 9% edit. Nag 
ded by Cardinal 1645. 
| and thus Father Oldoini is mif- 
talcen only in ſuppoſing that Fllomarini and Villama- (10) Per fare a: 

? Ruſcelli, who has beſtowed C., gelt ſue 


za, folio 40, 
66 


«« ceſs, either wholly or in part; but could never folio 200 
% form 2 woman to ſurpaſs her in ever ſo little a de- ( Lorenzo 


„ gree.” Sanſovino alſo calls her Iſabella Yigliama- nn. z , 


rina (11). 


and thoſe who admit four elements; and ſuch as ſay, I ne, Dal, U. 
with Thales, that all bodies owe their exiſtence to pot, a2 Lens. 
ater, or, with Heraclitus, that they proceed from Nicodemi, Ad- 
re (12). 0 D _ 32 
Te) aldus has been cenſured, for ſpeaking of Capy- ©" Mkr. 
cius as N Poet.) He as ſays 1 2 7 5 — 
place among the Poets (13). Nicodemo looks upon ibid. 
this praiſe as too faint (14),- and he oppoſes to ſo jejune (19 Ibid. pag. 
an encomium, what Petrus Bembus and Manutius have 226. . 
written to the advantage of "Capycius, tho' he at the 6. es g. 
ſame time thinks, that they applaud him too much «Lf. tom. 1. page 
(15); Hecites Gaddi, whothinks the jadgment of Gyral- 14. 
= too ſevere (109: Mr, Baillet, in Tom. III r 
on the Poets, numero 1277 and the two 20% 4 
Epiſtles (17), which are prefixed os Danaril] Virgil, pen 1 
publiſ d anno 1535. | 


cli -CAPILUPUS. (CAMILEUS) a native of Mantua, lived in the ſixteenth Century. 
(4) Sand i ai; He wrote a book intitled, The Stratagem (a), in which he relates not only what was per- (2) Thuan. lb, 


off ſunt Itall 


1 bens, fe bee Petrated at Paris during the maffacre on St. Bartholomew's day, but alſo the artful pre- 

r-adunt, dem no- Paratians which preceded that horrid maſſacre ; and which, by a long ſeries of intrigues, 

6+; profunden /*- drew the Huguenots at laſt intq the ſnare. This wark, publiſhed at Rome anno 1572 (5), (5) Idem, ibid. 
& prepiieram Was tranſlated into French ſoon after. It is blended with a great number of falſities (c). () 1dem, ibid. 

prudentiam i" be The Court of France muſt neceſſarily have been diſpleaſed at ſuch a relation, fince it en- 


fa#o affingere co- 


nantur ; gued ta- dea voured to perſuade the world that it was not premeditated (d). Camillus Capilupus 


men noflri aul ici 


3 is ranked among the Latin Poets. He had two brothers, one of whom named Hippo - 


fore natum, neque lytus was Biſhop of Fano (e); and the other, who was called LELIUs, made himſelf % Tier, 4%. 


ante præmodita- 


fm lan artifez. famous by ſome Cento's of Virgil. Thuanus, cited by Moreri, informs us of this parti- * 179. 
o2 excuſarunt, Cular, I alſo will take ſome notice of him in the remark [4]. It is to be obſerved, that 
ag. 1069. Moreri has cited very improperly the 22d book. of Thuanus, and Miræus, with reſpect 


. to Camillus Capilupus. 


--[4] will take notice of Lelius Capilupus in the 

Remark.) The manner in which be applied the ex- 

- preffions dr put repreſent things which the Poet 

never dreamt of, cannot be enough admued. . 'Phuanus 

() Thoan. lib, (1), Poſſevinus (2), Ghilini (3), and ſeveral. others, 
16. ſub fn paß. have very happily need his {kill in this par- 
(2) >> vin, ticular. 1 Led ue Mantua (4) the third of Janu- 
Bibl. Select. lib. ary 1560, aged 62 and 15 days (5). The Cento he 
OP 24- pag» made againſt the is inimitable. It 5 — 
un: to Naogeorgus's Regnum Papiſticum. It was not inſert- 
(3) G _ ed aps. Enes this —— in Rome, of his 
pag. 145. Cento's anno 1590. They had been prohibited, but at 
(4) The place of that time were allowed to be printed, aſter making 
his * 2. J.. Al the Cafrations they thought proper (5. Jus 
(5) u 7% Cariurus his nephew, added 22 of his 
N compoſing. He had a peculiar talent for this 
6) Poſſevin. ſpec ĩes of writing, and ſurpaſſed even his uncle-there- 
Bibl. Select. lib. in, if we may credit Poſſevinus (7), who. adds, that 
b 4% 3+ Julius Roſcius Hortinus having explained the rules of 
(7) ldem, ibid. Auſonius by examples, inſerted them in this Edition. 


Vcu, IV. 5 


CAPISTRAN 


Mirzus (8), and Moreri after him, pretend that this (8) Aubert. Mi- 
Roſcius procured it; but Poſſevinus would induce us 9% & bas. 
to think otherwiſe. I know not whether the Cento of 8 
Lelius Capilupus againſt women be among them. It 

is a very ingenious, - but too ſatyrical piece, and is 

found in the collection entitled Baudii Amores, printed 

at Leyden in 1638. I am to obſerve, that Camillus, 

Hippolytus, Lelius, and Julius Capilupus were not bro- 

thers, as ſome writers have aſſured (9). Their Italian (9) Baillet, Ja- 
Poems: are inſerted in the Delicie Poetarum Italorum. Cem. fur les Ple- 
Teiſſier informs us, that Hipfolyto Capiluppi excelled in — my 
fatyrical Poetry (10) ; but others affirm that he, as (0) Tacker, +4 
well as Julius and Camillus, excelled in the Elegiac: Aadir. aux Elog. 
alio atque alio carminum genere famam ſuam propaga- tom. 1. pag. 
rums, floridiores tamen elegiaco (11). Theſe are Borri- 579% 
chius's words, who- may be charged with a conſidera- 9%. 0 — 
ble omiſſion; for he did not know that Julius Capilu- paz. 96. 

pus had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Cento's, Borrichius 

weutioning only thoſe of Lelio, | 8 


Bb 


that nature exhauſting all her ſtrength (10) might — * = 
perhaps be able to form a woman equal to that Prin- families of Italy; 


58 


tap - 


(4) Mets be- CAPISTR AN (JOHN a Franciſcan Friar (a) lived in the fifteench Century. "He 


inican, as is aſ- 0 . 
ſrted by Leun- was born in the village of 


clavius, Pandecł. ö , " 
cap. 183. cited <P ation by his zeal, his el 


tom. 2. Pag- 431. 


the victories which the Chriſtians 


of John Hunniades; and 


piſtran in Italy, anno 1383 (6 5 He acquired prodigious () Labbe, 4 

oquence, and the regularity of his | | 

by Guiller, fig. into Bohemia, in order to labour at the converſion of the N z and he preached 
againſt the Turks in Germany, in Hungary [3], 

eloquence ſeconded ſo happily the valour of Hunniades, 


manners, He was ſent . 


in Poland (c). His 00 Salt, 1. 
t he contributed greatly to wn . r. 283 


ined over Mahomet, and E the famous 
battle of Belgrade in 1436. Theſe two men divided ſo evidently 

ries which were gained, that it was thought there was a kind of jealou 
for in the relations which Capiſtran made of the victory of Bel 


. A 
y between them; 
grade, no notice was taken 


e relations of the latter did not make the leaſt mention of 


Capiſtran. The conjecture or reflection of Eneas Silvius on this head js extremely judi- 
cious [C]. Capiſtran died a little after the victory laſt mentioned (d), and was buried at (% The 34 of 
Willak in Hungary. We are told, that many miracles were wrought at his tomb, and 22% 2756. 


e that his 7700 W Pop o to the miracles of a lay- brother (e). He was canonized in of age. 


op 
ak [£] October 1 by Pope Alexander VIII. 


gory XV. He wrote ſotne books [DJ]. Some very ſurprizing effects are 
fis eloquence [ EJ. His corps about an hundred years after being buried, had been 


[4] He wwas ſent into Bohemia, to labour at the con- 
- werfion of the Huſfites.) It is ſaid that his /abours avere 
very ſucceſiful ; and that he at laſt required them, as 
a proof of the fincerity of their convverfion, and by 
of penance for their errors, to take up arms and ma 
| againſt Mahomet. Ii is on this occafion that Chalcon- 
*) chalcond. &dylas () has ſpoken of Capifiran and the Bobemians from 
8. incorret memoirs; he ſaying that theſe people worſhipped 
3 the God Apollo, and that Capiſtran won them from that 
(1) Guillet, Hif- 1dolatry (i). 
toire de Hab. [BY He preached a Cruſade againſi the Turks . . . in 
I. tom- 1. Peg. Hungary,] The French Author whom I cite in the 
314+ a . 
preceding remark obſerves, that as Capiſtran was a Pi- 
centine born, he had been admired in his own country 
for the beauty of bis Italian; but that this tongue wwas 
of no ſervice to him in Hungary, be not being under- 
flood there: fo that be had little ſucceſs in preaching 
the Cruſade there ; he not having brought more than froe 
(2) Guillet, ibid. hundred men, under the flandard of the Crucifix (2). 
Methinks this made him equally unfit to preach in 
Germany and Poland, and to convert the Huſſites. 
Read the laſt Remark. 
C] The conjefture of AH nat Silvius. . is extreme- 
ly jadicious.) He is firmly perſuaded, that it was a 
ecret- thirſt of fame, which prompted both to be fi- 
lent on this occaſion ; and he obſerves farther that man- 
kind can with much greater eaſe renounce riches and 
pleaſures, than the praiſe and honour of their fellow- 
creatures. Each aſcribed the glory to God, and ac- 
knowledged that to him they owed the victory; but 
at the ſame time each appropriated to himſelf the ho- 
nour of having been the inſtrument of heaven. Am- 
bition and vanity will not prevent men from acknow- 
ledging a thing is entirely owing to God; they are 
not afraid of ſuch a rival; and they refuſe to creatures 
like themſelves any ſhare in their reputation; and with 


theſe they decline all competition. Here follow the 


words of Eneas Silvius, who was afterwards Pope 
Pius II. Aufores viftorie tres Foannes habiti, legatus 
Cardinalis, cujus auſpicio res geſia eft, Huniadis & Ca- 
piſtranus, qui prelio interfuere. Verùm neque Capiſtra- 


nus Huniadis, neque idem Capiſtrani Huniades mentio- 


nem fecere in eis Literis, quas ambo, obtenta vicloria, fue 

ad Romanum Pontificem, | five ad amicos ſeripſere ; per 

ſuum quiſquam miniſterium Deum dedifſe Chriſtianis uicło- 

riam affirmavit. i//ima honoris humana mens, facilius 

Regnum & opes, quam gloriam partitur. Potuit Ca- 

piſtranus Patrimonium contemnere, voluptates calcare, li- 

bidinem ſubigere, gliriam wero ſpernere non potuit, &c. 

(3) Aneas Sil- (3). He ſpeaks to much the ſame effect in ano- 
vius, Hier. Eu- ther Book. Huniades & Capiſtranus buic bello inter- 
=- 2 = : =o fuere, uterque rem geſtam ſerip/it, neque alterius menti- 
* 7 '. onem fecit; alteruter ſolidam ſibi rei geſtæ laudem uſur- 
pawit. Ingens dulcedo glariæ, facilius contemnenda di- 

citur, quam contemnitur. Spreverat Capiftranus ſeculi 

pompas, ſugerat delicias, calcaverat avaritiam, libidi- 

nem ſubegerat, contemnere gloriam non potuit. Qui ſum- 

no Pontifici bellum, atque exitum Belli deſcribens, nulla 

| Huniadis, nulla Cardinalis fadta mentione, totum ſuum 

efſe dixit, quod geſtum erat, quamvis Deum in primis 

victoriæ confeſſus fuerit auttorem. Nemo eft tum Sandtus, 

gui dulcedine glorie non capiatur. Facilizs Regna Hiri 

2 | 


He was 71 yeary 


He had before been beatified Gre. E 4 Scripr. 


. Gre. Ea tom. 2. 


removed 


guam lien contemnunt, "We. (J. The 4) Idem, Hip. 
endeavours which Guillet employed, in order to excuſe _ Page 
iſe-worthy ; but ſtill, 


. * » 1 is } Guillet, 
fied them well, Some, ſays he (5), have aſcribed this hs de Ma- 
bomet, tom. 1. 


whence it Twas ſaid of apiſtran, that of all the Vant- pat · 330, 331. 


to excuſe theſe two great men, we may ſo „ that each. of 
only ; and that 


e therefore did not fear (5) Per ſuum 
aſcribing 10 himſelf a je for wanity z or elſe he 2g. minife. 
IC * diſſe Chriflianis 


vicroriam affir- 


own; and even this would be an act of vanity. They —_ Hiſtor. 

who endeavour to apologize for the mutual ſilence of . * Page 

theſe two great men, by ſaying, that 'one was not the 

other's Hiltoriographer ; and that each contented him- 

ſelf with relating ſuch things as he himſelf had exe- 

cuted (7), employ a very weak reaſon. If Marſhal de (7) Utergue wide- 

Breze and de Chatillon had ſent to Lewis XIII a rela- tacks ag nota 

tion of the battle of Avein, in which one of them e 5 

ſhould have made no mention of the other, might not iat Hiforiaum, 

a perſon pronounce very ſafely, that jealouſy was the ſed guililet de 

motive f this filence ? ho 0 rs r 
[D] He wwrote ſome Books.] 8 ericorum. De to e ge 

Poteflate Pape & Confilii. De pœnis Inferni & Pur- _— MM. 

gatorii. Another piece againſt the Huſhtes, and par- fcem. Th. Ray- 

ticularly againſt John de Roqueſane their Biſhop (8) &c. naudus. Ebel. 
[LE] Some very ſurprixing eſfects are related of his Seek. 2. Serie 3. 

eloquence.) He went to Nuremberg in 1452, and was 206. 8 . 

there received in t pomp by all the Clergy. He (8) Bellarm. 4: 

cauſed a pulpit to pt up in the middle of the —4 Scriptor. Eccleſe- 

ſquare, and there preached for ſome days, in ſo ſorci- aft, 

ble a manner againſt vice, that he obliged the inha- 

bitants to make a pile of their cards and dice, and 

afterwards ſet fire to them (9), which being done, he (9) Compare 

exhorted them to take up arms againſt the Turks. 1d, with chap. 

The year after he went to Breſlaw in Sileſia, and the Ach 5 che 

there inveighed ſtrongly again cards and dice; and Apoſtlee. 

commanding a pile to be made of them all, he ſec 

fire to it. But the power of his eloquence was not 

conſined merely to the doing this execution on inani- 

mate things, he exerting his power in a moſt dread- 

ful manner over the Jews; and cauſed a great num- 

ber of them to be burnt in all parts of Sileſia, upon 

pretence of their behaving irreverently towards the 

conſecrated bread. He to preach two hours in 

Latin, after which another uſed to repeat Capiſtran's 

Sermons in the ge of the country (10). (10) Ex Theatre 
The following Latin paſſage enumerates ſeveral par- Pauli Freberi, 

ticulars. Fohannes Capiſtranus in Germaniam deſeendit, bas 89. 

preedicans magno zelo verbum Dei, in Auſtria, Baua- 

ria, Suevia, Thuringia, & Saxonia. Nam in civitate 

Magdeburgenfi, in novo foro, maxima ad illam conflu- 

ente multitudine, cum eit Germanice lingue non igna- 

| x rus, 


DD wADd ya 


e 


10 


| Ca) Strada, & in 1569 (A), Pope Pius V has expreſiy 
Tg Dec, late it with too many rhetorical flouriſhes [B J. This Roman Gentleman was at 


Ca? 


removed to another Monaſtery, When the Turks took Sirmiſch; but it was torn to 0% mee, 


pieces, and thrown into a well, when the Proteſtants plundered that Monaſtery (J). 


rus,” Latino fermone predicabat Latinis in tertiam ho- 
ram, popub folis geflibuts ejus, quos ant? non viderat, 
ſatis vehementer per moto. Aderat ex Germanis ſui Or- 
dinis Fratribus vir qu? doftus, qui poft illum non minore 
tempore dicens 1 h, que ille dixiffet. 
Moti ſunt omnes, u 7 per moti, ut famine 
abuſum in ornatu, viri lud, quibus tempora perdunt, 
ſcacorum alearumque in unum contulerint, & in eodem 
loco igne ſubdito concremarint. Fertur idem aliquot ſa- 


nitatis figna feciſſe, ut vulgo eft creditum. Sed oft in 


en re loquacior fama. c conflat, virum fuiſſe 
cn rae, in vita & moribus * & /antiitatis. 


Sed off ſpiritus ille torrent, quo tum commotus poſiulus, 


Hla qua diximus, fecit, ut mon di perſeveret. Facile 
redit res in abuſum, ut eff hodie cer nere per omnes ter- 
eri) Alb. rat & urbes (11). i.e. © John Capiſtran went into 
Krantzius, Sax- Germany, preaching very zealouſly the word of 
on. lib. 17. ep © Godin Auſtria, Bavaria, Schawaben, Thuringia 
35- Page m. 84. 4 and Saxony. For being in the new market of che 
% city of Magdeburg, and'a multitude flocking 
% about him, altho' he was not ignorant of the Ger- 
% man language, he yet 
& hours in Latin to thoſe who underſtood the tongue; 
* the le being ſtrongly affected, merely by the 
< force of his action, they having never ſeen ſuch 
4 'peſtures before. There was t on this occaſion a 
German, of the fame Religious Order i hr 
« A man as learned as himſelf, who in in the 
«« ſame time as Capiſtran had employed, his Latin to 
« the multitude. All the auditors were moved to ſo 
<«« prodigious a degree, that the women taking off 
ve their ſuperfluous ornaments, and the men bringing 
„gaming tables and dice, at which they uſed to mi 
© pend their time; they made a pile of the whole, 
« and burnt them in that place. It is vulgarly re- 
«© ported, that Capiſtran performed ſome miraculous 
«© cares, but fame often exceeds the bounds of truth 
«© on theſe occaſions. This is certain, that he was a 
« man of incredible auſtetity and holinefs in his life 
* and manners. But this ſpirit, which then moved 
« the people to all theſe things, was like a flood, 
% and * laſting. Matters of this nature eaſily re- 
«« turn to their former abuſes, as is ſeen in every 
« of the earth.” The reader will obſerve iſt, 
according to the Author whence theſe particulars are 
. — Capiſtran's eloquence produced this great 
formation, not in Nuremberg, but in Magdeburg. 2dly, 
That this reformation was but of ſhort continuance. 
3dly, That with regard to Capiſtran's miracles, we 
- muſt not give too much credit to common fame. 
thly, That with reſpe& to the auſterity of his life, 
here is no room to doubt of it, it being an undoubted 
fat.” Capiſtran could not be afraid of thoſe ſatyrical 
flings which are thrown out againſt jolly Preach- 
ers, who afliduouſly exhort their flock to faſt and 
mortify the fleſh; for he was a little, lank creature, 
made up ef nothing but ſkin and bones. This is the 
deſcription which Hertmanyus Scheydel, who had ſeen 
(12) In ſerta Capiſican, gives of him (12).. Capiſtranum pufillum-cor- 
— dem pore Nurmbergæ vidi, ætate ſenectd annos qui 
2 —_— % Sexaginta natum, ficcum, aridum, exhauſtum, ſola cute, 
Vitam S. Fras- neruiſque & 
ciſci, pag» 260, 


ched upwards of two. 


offibus cumpactum, lætum tamen & in la- 


| A * ; * 


ar 
lib. to. pad 
* 
fortem ; fine intermiſſione fingults diebus prædican- * 

tem, alta, ac profundas materias ah — 1. . 
« I faw Capiſtran at Nuremberg. He was then three- 
« ſcore and five, ſhort, extremely lean, emaciated; 
and a compoſition of mere ſkin and bones, but at 
46 TI . and very laborious: he ne- 
ver failing to preach every day, and to explai 
40 _ nd — : Wa 

muſt not omit, that his Prayers wrought as great 
an effect as his Sermons. It was theſe ſalpended the 
Miracles which were wrought at the grave of one Tho- 
mas of Florence (1 3), who had been a lay-brother in (13) I may be 
a Franciſcan Monaſt There were ſome apprehen- - on Gs 
ſions, that whilſt endeavours were uſed to get St. Ber: om, os : 
nardin canonized, the Miracles of the Lay-brother ceaſed their Low 
might retard the affair; for which reaſon Capiſtran ad- cles, becauſe they 
dreſſed a very fervent Prayer to him, in order that they Were forbid to 
might be ſuſpended. Ele was heard. Thomas of $77 2ny- See 
Florence, that he might not put a ſtop to the affair; %. 4 rg 
nor give occaſion to any obſtacles or delays, ſuſpended tom. a. — : 
his miraculous virtue ; and did not reſume it, ir aſter 1283. 
St. Bernardin had been canonized: Spondanus relates 
the incident thus. Memoria digmm of, fays he (14), (14) f ni. 
quod Chronicon refert Minorum () ; cum eo tempore quo 2 #44: name 
de canonizatione Bernardini ageretur, Reate defun@tus (ej Chron. Ming 
quidam Thomas Florentinus ejuſdem ordinis Laicus, mira lib. a. Part 3. 


culis etiam fulgeret, ne inde aliguũ rationt Bernardini caps 28. 


_— retarderetur, Toannem de Capiſtrano infegnem 
um ejuſdem Ordinis Patrem antè Thome ſepulchrum 


proſtratum, orù ſſe ut tamdis d miraculis edendis abſtine- 
ret, quoad Bernardini canonizatio' perfecta efſtt ; Thomam- 
cafe, atque' ed fad rurſum continuiſſe. This 
is not the only proof that may be given, of the re- 
which the Saints have one for the other. St. 
b St. Martin a complaiſance, that has 
all the air of human politeneſs: ' The relicks of St. 
Martin having been carried thorough all parts of 
France, arrived at Auxerre, and being depoſited in 
** St. Germain's Church, wrought a t many Mi- 
« racles. 'The Monks of Auxerre, being perſuaded 
that St. Germain was as great a Saint as St. Martin, 
inſiſted upon half the offerings (which were very 
** confiderable) made on that ocaſion. But the Prieſts 
of St. Martin declared, that as their Saint alone, 
« wrought all the Miracles, all the offerings ought: to 
be his. To juſtify that what they aſſerted was no- 
thing but the truth, they defired that a ſick per- 
*« ſon might be laid between the two ſhrines of St. 
Germain and St. Martin, and that it would then 
<< appear which of them wrought the Miracle. Ac- 
*« cordingly a leper was brought, who was ſoon healed 
on that ſide which lay towards the ſhrine of St. 
Martin, but not on that turned towards St. Ger- 
main; and after this, the diſeaſed part being turned 
* towards St. Martin's ſhrine, it alſo healed. 7 is 
% not, ſays Cardinal Baronius, that St. Germanius was not 
* as great a Saint as St. Martin, and bt a great 
_ A 5 moons : — 1 88 St. Martin had fa- 
„ woured bim with @ viſt, ſuſpended the er (15) Bourſault, 
1 Wo which God was pleaſed to endow him, — tk Nawvelln, 
to give the better aer to bis gueſt (i 5].“ b. 8 


1698. 


ſons in theſe laſt 


ages, as will be ſeen in the following articles; and as appears 


more at 


large from the Hiſtory which Vincenzo Armanni publiſhed of that family, and from the 
genealogy written by Ughelli. See alſo Father Tarquin Gallucci, in his firſt book De 


Bello Belgico, | 


CAPISUCCHI (BLASIUS) Marquis of Monterio, General of the Pope's forces at 
Avignon, about the end of the ſixteenth Century, was famous for his courage and his 
{kill in the military avts. He performed a very remarkable action at the ſiege of Poitiers 


[4] He performed a very remarkgble action at the 
fiege of Poitiers in 1569.) The Proteſtants were be- 
fieging Poitiers, and had already thrown a bridge over 
the river, in order to make an aſſault. Capiſucchi, 


* with two other good ſwimmers, plunged into the river; 


2 under the bridge cut in various places that 


named this action in a Bull (a) ; others re- 


that 


which faſtened the pieces of it ther (1), this ſoon ila, 
made the whole bridge fink — oo — which was en 15 


of great ſervice to the beſieged. 


[BJ Some relate it with tus many rhetorical fluuriſbes.] 
According 


too r 


that time in the cbmpany of Fuzilleers under Paul Sforza, brother to the Marquis ß 
(4; Duin, lib. 5- Santa: Fiore (h); and aſterwards ſerved in the Low- Countries under the Duke of Parma (c), Ce) Strada, 4. 
| who ſent him to ſuccour Colen in 1584, during the war which was carried on againſt "3 4 a 
Gebhard Truchſes, a Proteſtant Elector, and married. Capiſucchi ſignalized him- as». 15. 
ſelf in that Country [C J. He was afterwards made Lieutenant-General of the Duke of 
Frlorence's forces, and commanded thoſe of the 5 W at Avignon and in the Comte. Ve- 
(4) 1 te” naiſſin (d). In the Archives of the Vatican is preferyed. a volume of his Letters, writ- 
— 1 ten to Cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew of Clement VIII. He had a brother called Ca- 


226. millo (D). i 


According to Famianus Strada, this action was much 
more glorious, than Davila will allow it to be. The 
latter relates, that whilſt the ſwimmers were getti 
in the night-time under the bridge, in order to looſen 
it in ſeveral places, the 1 alarmed the, enemy 
ſeveral times, and made a ſally under the command of 
Fervaques, with a great diſcharge of. the artillery ; 
by which means they employed the beſiegers ſo much, 
that they did not perceive. the breaking down of their 


bridge. Thoſe who furniſh'd Father Strada with the 


particulars of this ation, did not find any thing won- 
derful in it; they thought it better to expoſe Blaſius 
Capiſucchi to a furiqus diſcharge of the ſmall arms; 
— to raiſe him above that Horace, who was one of 
"the three Worthies of ancient Rome, in the war againſt 
Porſenna. Here follow the words of that eloquent 
Hiſtorian. Ob iteratas Colonienſium ac Septemviri lite- 
rats, addiderat Blaſium Capiſuccum, quem paulo ante 
felopetariorum equitum, mox & lanceariorum turme præ- 
fecerat ; commendatum a fama præclari facinoris, quo 
in Pidlavienſi obfid;one, quum i ad invadendam 
urbem flumini pontem  injecifſent, ipſe aquis immer ſus 
erebra inter hoflium  miſſilia grandi cultro pontem inter- 
cidit, atque aditum ſubeumtibus interrupit. Veteris illius 
Romani patria non indignus,  nift quod ille poſt ſectum 
aliorum opera pontem tum fluminis periculum ſubiit urbis 
ſuæ ab hoſtibus jam ſecurus ; hic a qiſcrimine in aguis 
exorſus ſuis pontem - manibus perfregit, hoſtibus a patria 
ſubmotis aliena, meritus ut fadti memoriam Romanus 
) Strada, ds Pontifex ſandtioribus Hiteris inſernerit (2). i. 6, Upon 
lo Belg. Dec · the Letters of the inhabitants of Colen and 
Wl lib. 5. p38* % of the Elector, he joined Blaſius Capiſucchi, on 
* „whom he had a little before beſtowed the command 
of a troop of horſe-muſketeers, and afterwards that 
« of a company of pikemen; an officer who was fa- 
© mous for the glorious action he atchieved at the 
* ſiege of Poitiers, when the Huguenots having 
„ thrown a bridge over the river in order to aſſault 
«« the town, Capiſucchi plunging into the waves a- 
« midſt the uninterrupted vollies Which were diſcharg- 
«« ed by the enemy, cut down the bridge and ſtopt 
<<. the paſſage of thoſe who were going over . An 
«© exploit certainly not unworthy his illuſtrĩous coun- 
e try man Horatius Cocles ; but with this difference, 
« that Cocles did not plunge into the river, till others 
had cut down the bridge, and his own city (Rome) 
«<< was ſecured. from the attempts of the enemy; 
* whereas Capiſucchi plunging into the ſtream at the 
beginning of che danger, drove the enemy from a 
place belonging to a foreign Nation: an exploit 
which has been thought worthy of being recorded in 


che Pontifical Bulls.” He cites in the margin a Bull 
of Pope Pius V dated the toth of May 1567; He 


ng does not mark the year exactly, ſince the did 


not happen till two years after ; but that is the leaſt 
error. He declares, that the bridge was broken down 
tho? the beſiegers let fly their ſmall · not, and were al - 
ready got upon it, in order to enter the city. This 
has more the air of an Orator than of an Hiſtorian, 
ſince Davila relates the contrary. ; 
[C] The Duke of Parma ſent him to fuccour Colen . . 
he fignalized himſelf in that Country.) Blaſio Capi ſucco 
mandavit ut cum ſua langeariarum turma . . per Agrip- 
pinenſem Provinciam ac precipu? per Bonnenſem agrum 
infeſtis fignis excurreret, . . . quod ille previa ſui fama 
gu multa per eos Rheni traftus, ffrenud ac feliciter 
egit, & c (3). i. e.“ He commanded Blaſins Capi- (3) Strada, de 
*« ſucchi to march his company of pikemen into the 3% Belg. Dee, 
* territory of Colen, and that of Bon, and to com- 27 1 5+ rags 
% mit hoſtilities, eſpecially in the latter. . , . This he 30“ 
«c performed with prodigious bravery and ſacceſs, by 
** the great fame he had before acquired in the Coun- 
«« tries lying about the Rhine.“ | 
[D] He had a brother called Camillo.) This Ca- 
MILbo CAaP1sUCCH1, Marquis of Puy-Catin, was a 
famous Warrior in the ſixteenth Century. He gave 
ſeveral proofs of his valour at the famous banks of 
Lepanto, which occaſioned Don John of Auſtria, two 
years aſter, to give him the command of four hundred 
Gentlemen on board his ſhip, at the expedition of 
Tunis (4), He often ized himſelf in the wars of (4) Idem, a4 
him regia b 
'a xegitnent © in 1584 (;). . After ſeve | 
Campaigns in fo inſtructive a Bal, he was raiſed to 2 8 
the command of the Pope's. forces, which he did with 
great reputation in Hungary; where he died in the be- 
— Aovanie 1597, of a fickneſs he had got 
y endeavouring — to prevent the breaking 
down of a bridge ſituated on the Danube. He was 
then in his ſixtieth year. He underſtood perſectly the 
Mathematicks and Fortifications ; and wrote a work de 
Officio Prafetti Caſtrorum ; which his heirs have ſtill 
in manuſcript. In the Archives of the Vatican ſe- 
veral of his Letters are kept, written by him to Car- 
dinal Aldobrandini nephew of Pope Clement, VIII. 
His monument and epitaph are at Vienna in the | 
Church of Sainte Croix (6). The exploits he per- (6) See the B55. 
formed in France under the Duke of Parma, are writ- hob. Romana of 
ten very much at large by William Dondini the Jeſuit ; Proſper Man- 
in the Hiſtory of the itions which that Duke 969+ 
was ordered to undertake, in favour of the League. 


CAPISUCCHI (JOHN ANTHONY) Cardinal of St. Pancratius, and afterwards 
of Santa Croce or the Holy Croſs of Jeruſalem, and laſtly of St. Clement, roſe by 
degrees to the Purple or Cardinalate. He was a Canon of the Vatican, and after- 
wards Auditor of the Rota under Pope Paul III. He was created Cardinal and _ 


of Lando, by Paul IV; who alſo 
was Prefect o 


gave him an employment in the Inquiſition. 
the ſignature of Grants under Pius V, and Governor of Gualdo, and the 


Pope's Legate. He died January the 29th, 1569, in his 54th year. He publiſhed 
(a) Ex Bib, Conſtitutions for his Dioceſe, and J Synod (a). 22 94 Jes PU 


Nan. CAPISUCCHI (PAUL; became famous in the lirteenth e, eee employ- 
a 


ments he enjoyed, and negotiations performed by him. He was 


non of the Vatican, 


Referendary of both ſignatures, Auditor of the Rota, Biſhop of Neocaſtro, Vicar-Ge- 
neral of Clement VII and of Paul III, Prefect of the Signature of Grants, and Vice- 
Legate of Umbria. He pacified the diviſions which had broke out in Perugia, and again 
reduc'd this City to the allegiance it owed the Pope. He was as fortunate at Avignon 
under Paul III, ſince by his wiſdom and authority he cruſhed the ſeveral Factions which 


divided that State, and diſpoſed all the inhabitants of it to 


ce and fidelity. It was he . 


whom Clement VII appointed to examine and report the important and critical affair of (a) Pale. 
of the Rota (4); and we find by us Ot Conor 
the 


Henry VIIIth's divorce. He was at that time I 


3 


b. 2. Cap» IF» 


cs — 


VV by ww Sm 


+ Page m. 11). 


the volume of his Deciſions, he di 
he declares in two of 1 Decay, | 
divorcing Katherine of Arragon, 
tions of the Holy See; and that 


& 


* * 


GAP 
d not fayour the King of England's deſign ; ſince 
that Henry 

1 marrying 
i Katkerk, 


Ion 


H d incurred the Popeꝰ's cenſures, for 
another woman, in ſplte of the ptohibi- 
e ought t6 be reſtored th her former dig- 


nity. He publiſhed ſeveral very Gſefui reer the Troubles of Perugia 


and Avignon, in the Government of which he wWas 
Fifth, Dioceſe. He died at Rome anno 1539 at ſixty years of age, and was buried in the vault 
thony Capiſucchi ths nephew, Cardinal of St. Fran- 


Y raiſed to the 
Capiſucchi, 


4% Ex Bible e. He died at 0 1: 
e., belonging to his femily 5 John 4 
: rr apap (2). FRI, 

Foy emit mo (RAYMU! 


mber 1681, was ſon to Paul 


was Vice-Legate, and the Clerks of his 


: 


7 N by Pope Innocent XI, the firſt | 
Marquis of Puy Citin, At fourteen 


ears old he entered among the Dominicans, and afterwards taught Philoſophy publickly 
in Rome. Innocent X appointed him Secretary to F.C ongregarion of the Index, and 


ſoon after to that of the Examination of Biſhops; and in 1 
(«) Extrated the Sacred Palace (a). Raymund Capiſuechi wrote ſeveral works 


from Proſper. 
Mandofii, Bibl. 


Ps 299- 39% tended with more dangerous conſequences. 


acknowledged his innocence (c), and offered him a Biſhoprick 


54 created him Maſter of 


Alexander the VIIch remoyed hit from the employment of Maſter of the Holy Pa- 
Ron. Centur, V. lace, as I have obſerved elſewhere (); and it was thought that Ris diſgrace would be at- 


(6) In Note [C 
of the Article 
8. | the Pope (Vincent) BA- 
but finding that Capi- ITY 


See Father 


However. this ſtorm blew'over ; 


ſucchi-ehoſe-to.live.a conventual life, rather than be made a Biſhop, he raiſed him to the Ben, Able. 


ſecond employment, both as.to.honour and authority among the Dominicans. | 


IA Rand Capiſuccbi wrote ſeveral Works...) 
1112 llow the titles of e Theoh- 
gicæ,  Scholaftice, | Morales, Dogmatice,  Seripturales, 
ad mentem Divi Thome Aquinatis reſolute. There is a 
* edition of them feviſed and enlarged by the 
Author. Appendices ad Controverſias ſupradictas. Vita 


beati Foarnis Cbiſi. Cen ſura ſeu Votum ad Librunt de 
e, e bene, 


; Ca enerations Sanctorum Veteris Teftamenti. 
 Diſeur/as de 7 75 wvirtutam in Sanctis canomizandis re- 
to. The Bibliotbeca Romana of Proſper Mando- 


. + CAPPADOCTIA,. a country of Aſia, ſituate between Cilicia, Armenia, Colchis, the 


tritione; and another de een probabili. Some Con- 


i tom. 2. lib. 5 


pag · 343, & ſeqs 


ſius, whence what I have here given is extracted, gives 
a liſt of ſeveral works of this Author which were ready 
for the preſs, . There is one piece de Contritione & At- 
(1) Mr. Ba ſnage 
Who was at that 


troverſial Writers have obſerved, that Father Capiſuc- me fine nn 
chi had approved the expoſition of the Biſhop of Con- Roan, and has 
dom, tho? it contained opinions different from thoſe of bien ſo at 
the Approver. See PExamen des Methodes propoſtes Rotterdam ever 
par Meſrieurs de Þ Afſemblie du Clergt de Franct en Pan- 13 Oi Io 
ne 1682 (1), X Wk gd | of that excellent 
_ Work. It was 
printed at Rot- 
terdam in 1634 


(«) Strabo, lb. Euxine Sea, Paphlagonia, Galatia, &c. (a), was ſucceſſively divided in ſeveral manners, for Henry ce 

* Ariarathes, who was the firſt King of it [A], reunited, the Cataones and the Cappado- — > 

| Cians. The Perſians divided this Kingdom into two Satrapies. The Macedonians pre- gn, chez Pierre 
ſerved this divaſion B]. and par ly by force, and partly by conſent, ſuffered them to be ns 0 
converted into two King „of, which che one was called Cappadocia ſimply, or Great are inpag. 313, 
2 {EST N e e 0 ral E Ca ia, 

(0 Strabo, lb. AI Abianar ber af the ff i.! Strabo, much courage that he rather choſe to abandon the go- 

I2+ page 368. 09 wha. n this ſame A- vernment of © Cappadocia, than to pay a tribute to the 


s this; (1), does not, tell u when 
— lived, D in Diodorus Siculds ſome 
room to doubt whether the firſt King of Cappadocia 
Was ſo named. We find there that Acoſſa, the filter of 
Cambyſes the father of Cyrus, was wife to Pharnaces 

(2) Diodorus Si- King of Cappadocia, and that ſhe bore him a ſon who 
culus, in Eclogi, was named Gallus (2) This laſt was father of Smer- 
Pg Uh, dis, and grandfather of Artames, and great grandfa- 
ther of Anaphas, Who leſt a, ſon, of the fame name, 
ho was father of a very brave Prince named Data. 
mes. He, being {lain in, battle by the Perſians, left 
the Kingdom to his ſon Ariamnes, who poſſeſſed it 
fiſty years, and had two ſons, Ariarathes and Holo- 
phernes. They both reigned in Cappadocia, and lov- 


ae gd one another tenderly. AR IARAT HES, having join- 


ed the Perſians in the expedition againſt Egypt, ac- 
quired a great deal of glory there, and returned home 
loaded with, honours by King Ochus. He left two ſons, 

| Ar1aRraTHES and Aryſas. The eldeſt ſucceeded his 

uncle Holophernes, Who having no children of his 

own had adopted him. Here are, therefore, a great 

many Princes who reigned in Cappadocia before Aria- 

(3) 2 14 rathes the firſt of that name, Moreri, who places but fix 
padece, between Pharnaces and him (3), has not reckoned 
right; and ſince he ſays their names are not known, 

it is plain he had not read Diodor s Siculus. 1 do not 

know whether Appian had read him, or whether he 

judged him unworthy of credit; but I know well 

enough that he declares he cannot tell for certain 

p as Cappadocia, had particular Kings before the 

(9 Applanes, © hn of Alexander, or | 


2 Fe een Prvine of 


133 the Perſian. Monarchy (4). - | 
| | [B] The Perfians divided. this Kingdom into two Sa- 
(5) Strabo, lib. trapies. The Macedonians preſerved this diviſion.) It 
. bag. 368. s Strabo who ſays this (5). But we have juſt now 

„ - heard Diodorus Siculus, who ſpeaks of Cappadocia as 
Hes of a ag gs td by a ſingle ) 8 independent of 
| Perſia. I acknowledge he ſays that Anaphas had fo 


elt Vor. IV. 


Perſians; and I believe, at the bottom, that the Kings 
of Cappadocia were tributary to thoſe of Perſia; but 
however he does not ſpeak of that kind of depend- 
ance; he ſays nothing which inſinuates that Cappado- 
cia contained any Satrapies of the Perſian Monarchy, 


and he ſays all that is neceſſary to induce one to be of. 


another opinion. Let us proceed to the other part of 


this remark. He obſerves that Ariarathes King of 


Cappadocia had maintained himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
his Dominions while Alexander ſubdued Perſia, and 
employed himſelf in other expeditions which prevented (8) — = 
his thinking of him (6). Quintus Curtius notwith- 9 
ſtanding ſays that Conqueror made himſelf Maſter of $3 
Cappadocia, and that he leſt a Governor there, when (7) —_— Cur- 
he departed thence in queſt of Darius (7). But it muſt * 
be ſuppoſed that Governor did not maintain himſelf 
there long; for we read in the ſame Q. Curtius that 
after the death of Alexander, Eumenes was charged 
with the defence of Cappadocia ſo far as Trapezus, 
and to make war againſt Ariarathes who was the 
only perſon who refuſed to ſubmit. Et bellum cum A. (5) Idem, lib 
riarathe gereret : ſolus hic detrectabat imperium (8). — — 5 See 
Appian \thinks it probable that Alexander left the this paſſage , — 
Cappadocians under the government of their own ſhews that we 
Princes, in conſideration of a certain tribute (9). He ſhould read Arie 
adds that the Hiſtorian Hieronymus ſays that Conque- c, and not 
ror did not ſo much as enter into the Country. Mi- (% * wn 
thridates, in his harangues, boldly aſſerted that Cap- Mirbridat. pag. 
padocia was one of thoſe parts of Aſia which neither 117. 
Alexander nor his ſucceſſors. had touched (10). How- (19) Juſtinus, 
ever that be, let us reſume the thread of Diodorus Si- f. 3% <P: 7: 
culus's narration ** 3 
Aſter Alexander's death, his ſucceſſors would not 
ſuffer Cappadocia to be free from the Macedonian yoke. 
Perdiccas entred it with a great army, and found A- 


riarathes prepared to . defend himſelf, having thirty 
thouſand foot and fifteen thouſand horſe. A battle 


Ce. 


102 


pag. 368. 


4 . 4 ; ym, 


(5) lm, ibid. Cappadocia, and tlie other was called Pontus, or Cappadocia ''Pontica (b). Great (% eres. 
* was divided into ten Provinces, and continued ſo in Strabo's time, and (mulas) is 
under 


vulgo parere 


King Archelaiis, after whom it was reduced into a Province of the Roman t rradir, 


(e) ldem, ibid. Empire (c). This country abounded in horſes, aſſes, and mules (d), and it is even 457 ju — 
ſaid that the mules there were not barren (e). It was from thence they had thoſe Pln- 168. cap. 
larly deſtined for the Emperor's own perſon, that the Conſuls % Nh 


pag. 367 & 
os. 


368. > | 
(d) Lloyd cites Horſes which were ſo 


ſed 


for his. See afÞ themſelves were forbidden to make uſe of them (F). It alſo furniſhed a great number „ 


Bochart's Pha- of flaves [C], falſe witneſſes, and tranſparent ſtones [D]; but mo 


leg, Book 3. 
Chaps 11. 


thoſe'of this country (5). The Romans, when they granted their friendſhip to thoſe who pag. 112. 


was fought: Perdiccas gained it : Ariarathes was taken 

priſoner, and crucified with ſeveral others; and the 

government of Cappadocia was given to Eumenes. Let 

us take notice here of à fault of Juſtin's. ,' He ſays 

that Perdiccas's victory over Ariarathes brought no ad- 

vantage to the conqueror, becauſe the yr” $1 re- 

. tired into the city, killed their wives and children, 

. burned their houſes, and threw themſelves into the 
(t1) Ibis. lib midſt of the flames [1 1). He'confounds things. What 
12. cap. 6. he relates paſſed in Piſidia, at the ſiege of Iſaura, after 


Cappadocia had been reduced to obedience by the de- 


(12) Sœ Diodo- feat and execution of Ariarathes (12). We ſhall fee 
rus Sicul. lib. 18. below (13) that the Macedonians kept this 

906 — 4 but a very little while. hs | 3 
e CJ This country . . . i/hed . .. a great er 
— of. ! Ne the following words of 
309. Cicero : Cappadocem modo abreptum de grege venalinm 
(13) In the Re- diceres; i. e. You would take him for a Cappado- 
mark [I]. « cian juſt bought in the Slave-market (14) ;” and by 
- (14) Cicero, in this paſſage of erſius: I 

Orat. peſt reditum 

in Senatu, folio Vende animam lucro, mercare, atque excute follers 
170. A. Omne latus mundi, ne fit præſtantior alter 


h Cappadocas rigida pingues plauſiſſe cataſta (15). 
K N That is, 


„Go, miſer, go, for lucre ſell thy ſoul, 

« Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole 
« to pole: O 
„That men — ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 

«« See what a vaſt eſtate he left his fon! _ 

« How large a family of brawny knaves, 

« Well-fed, and fat as Cappadocian flaves ! 
Dryden. 


Hlitber may be referred what Horace ſays, that the 
King of Cappadocia was deſtitute of money tho' very 


rich in ſlaves : 
(16) Hart. Mancipiis hocuples eget ærin Cappadocum rex (16). 
Epifl. 6. lib. 1. 
ver. 39. Mr. Dacier obſerves, that when Lucullus was in Cap- 


padocia, an ox was fold but for. . fix pence, and a 
(17) Dacier, on , for no more than four and twenty pence (17). Take 
this paſſage of Notice that the ſlaves of this country, thoſe of Cilicia, 
| Horace, tom. 8. and thoſe of Crete, paſſed for fad raſcals, and occaſion- 
Page m. 327- ed the proverb tria cappa peſſima. See the Prolufions 
of Famianus Strada (18). 


8) Lib. 4. 
| Planting 1, pag [DI... And of falſe witneſſes, and tranſparent 
m. 485. fones.] Tt is ſaid the Cappadocians accuſtomed them - 


ſelves from their infancy to indure pain, and that 
they tortured one another to harden themſelves againſt 
the puniſhments to which their falſe teſtimonies might 
one day expoſe them, and alſo to raiſe the price of their 
rjuries in proportion to the degree of e 
ad acquired. This is the ſenſe which 1 give the fol- 
lowing words of the Scholiaſt on Perſius: Vel guia Cap- 
padeces dicerenter habere fludium naturale ad falſa te- 
flimonia proferenda : qui nutriti in tormentis @ pueritia 
equuleum fibi facere dicuntur, ut in eo ſe invicem tor- 
queant, & cum in pana perdurarent, ad falſa teflims- 
: nia ſe bene venundarent (19). Theſe people out-did the 
"OY 2 Tb Grecian Nation, tho' they were exceedingly addicted 
Sat. 6. ver. 77. to this vice, if we may believe Cicero, who attributes 

- Cappadecas i- to them the having given occaſion to that way of 
gida pingues ſpeaking, Lend me your teſtimony, and I will return it 
Pray/yſe catafia. % He expreſſes the ill qualities of the Grecian 
| Witneſſes ſo eloquently, that I cannot forbear preſent- 

ing that fine deſcription to be read here. Hoc dico de 

toto genere Gracorum ; tribus illis literas, do multarum 

artium diſciplinam, non adimo ſermonis leporem, ingenio- 

rum acumen, dicendi copiam : denique etiam fi qua fibi 

alia ſumunt, non repugno. Teftimoniorum religionem, & 

fem, nunquam ifla natio coluit: totiuſque hujuſce rei 


gue fit vis, gue autoritas, guod pondus, ignorant. Inde 


illud eff Da mihi teſtimonium mutuum: num Gallerum ? 

num | Hiſpanorum putatur ? totum ifiud Gracorum eft : 

ut etinm qui Grace neſciunt, hoe quibus verbis a Grecis 

dici foleat, ſciant. Itaque videte quo wiltu, qua confi-. 

dentia dicant : tum intelligetis qua religione dicant, Nun- 

quam nobis ad ragdrum reſpondent, ſemper accuſatori plu: 

quam ad rogatum : nunquam laborant, quemadmodum 

probent quod dicunt ; ſed quemadmodum ſe explicent df 

cendo. . . . Graeus teſtis cum ea voluntate proceſit, ut l- 

dat, von jurigjurandi, fed Tedendi werba meditatur. 

Vinci, refelli, - coargui - putat eſſe turpiſſimum 4 ad id je 

parat, nihil aliud curat. laue non oftimus guiſque, 

nec graviſſimus, ſed impudenti ſimus loquaciſſimuſque deli- 

gitur. i. e. This I fay of the whole Grecian race: 

* I allow them to have learning, I grant them to be 

* ſkilful in ſeveral arts, I deny them neither delicacy 

of ſpeech, ſharpneſs of wit, nor copiouſheſs of ex- 

460 : and, to ſay no more, whatever other valuable 

1% qualifications they may aſſume to themſelves, I will 

* not diſpute. But the ſacred obligation of an oath, 

<« and ſincerity in giving evidence, has this Nation 

t never regarded; being utterly _—_— what force, 

« what authority, what weight there is in this mat- 

« ter. Whence is that ſaying, Lend me your teſtimo- 

« ny? Is it thought to owe its original to the Gauls, 

«« or to the Spaniards ? it is wholly from the Grecians ; | 

« fo that even they who underſtand not Greek, know 

„ in what words this is uſually expreſſed by them. 
Therefore obſerve with what countenance, with 

«« what aſſurance _—_ : fo ſhall ye perceive with 

« what regard to they ſpeak. They, never re- 

« turn us an anſwer to what is aſked, but always an- 

« ſwer the accuſer more than the queſtion : they ne- 

ver trouble themſelves how to make out what they 

«« ſay, but how to expreſs themſelves in ſpeaking... . \ 
« A Grecian Witneſs, when he appears with intent to 

« do miſchief, conſiders not the words of his oath, 

but thoſe which may be miſchievous. To be foiled, 

4% to be refuted, to be convinced, he thinks moſt ig- 

«© nominious ; this he prepares againſt, and Frye 

«« nothing elſe. So that not the beſt man, or the 

«« graveſt, but the moſt impudent and loquacious is | 

«« pitched upon (20).” This brings to my mind cer- 
tain ſtories which I have heard a hundred times, that WT 

there is a Province in France (21) where the Gentle- (20) Cic:ro, 

men write to one another, I defire you to lend me your Orat. pro L. 

witneſſes for a few days, and where pe are to be Flacce, circa init. 

met with who when they are aſked, What trade are — m. 150, A. 
ou of? anſwer, Sir, I am a witneſs at your ſervice. e of My. 

: As to the tranſparent ſtones which [ans vers in 4 Bo! ky the 

Cappadocia, I ſhall only cite Pliny. Hiſpania bunc Original of cer- 
(ſpecularem lapidem) olim citerior tantum dabat, nec lain Proverbs. 

tota, ſed intra centum millia 5 — circa Segobricam 

urbem : jam & Cypros & Cappadocia, & Sicilia, & 

nuper inventum Africa : poſiferendos omnes tamen Hiſpa- 

nie & Cappadocia, molliſimis, & ampliſſime' magni- 

tudinis, fed obſeuris. i. e. This ſtone“ (he heal, of 

the Lapis ſpecularis or Talc) ** formerly the hitler 

Spain alone furniſhed, and not the whole country 

«« neither, but only that which lies within an hundred 

«« miles round the city Segobrica-: at preſent it is alſo 

„ had from Cyprus, ' Cappadocia, and Sicily, and 

„ from Africa where it has been lately found out: 

yet they are all inferior to-thoſe of Spain and Cap- | 

„ padocia, which are very ſoſt, and exceeding large, (22) Plin. 1b. 
* bat obſcure (22).” He adds that in the reign of A rad 
Nero there was diſcovered in Cappadocia a fort of (a3) Tranſlucent 
ſtone hard as marble, white and tranſparent (23), which etiam gun parte 
they called Phengites. Nero made great uſe of it in e End. 
his buildings (24) ; and Domitian, fearing conſpiracies, _ page 

and deſirous of ſeeing what was done behind'him; cauſ- wo 1 

ed the galleries where he uſed to walk to be ſet roumd 424) Idem, idid- 
with it (25). \ 1 40 650 Sueton. 1 

LE] Money was very ſcarce there.) The \ — of Det. ape 10 

2 5 0 OTAce 


ney was very ſcarce (E) Athen. W. 


there [E]: they made excellent bread there (g), and the beſt Bakers in the world were a 


rere 


. 
0 
n 


/3) $trabo, ib. out making any mention of the People (i). 


reigned in Cappadocia, comprehended the inhabitants therein IF], I mean they received 


the King and the People jointly into their alliance. They did not act in the ſame manner 
with regard to the Kings of other Nations; for they declared them their friends, with- 


103 


This might induce one to believe that the 


12. fag. 372·Ojnhabitants of Cappadocia lived under a mixed 1 Ariſtocratical, and 


partly Monarchical ; but I have ſome difficulty to be . perſi 


ed of it. What is very 


certain is that they could not live without a King G. There were a great many Magi in 
their country, and a great many places of devotion [ HJ]. It muſt not be concluded from 
hence that this is peculiar to rude, . ignorant, and/brautiſh Nations; for, in matter of ſu- 
>erſtition, they equalled neither the Greeks nor the Romans, and there are ſome Nations 
the world, which are barbarous and ſtupid to ſuch a degree, as to have no Religion 
at all. We ſhall ſce in the Remarks part of the Hiſtory of the Princes who have reigned 
in Cappadocia { 7]. They uſually reſided at Mazaca (&), a city ſituated under the (% idem, ibid. 


(26) Citation Horace which has been quoted above (26), is a proof 
(16): of this. Mr. Dacier fortifies it from the cheapneſs of 
oxen and men, and by ſaying that the Cappadocians 

paid their tribute to the great King in horſes and mules 

(27) Dacier, (27). He forgets not Cicero, who ſpeaking 22 
Rem. fur Horace, pi, and its King Ariobarzanes, fays, Me ego 
tom. 8. page 327+ 2, judico, nibii Is regno |ſpoliatins, nihil rege egen- 
tivs. i.e. I ham really perſuaded there is nothing 

more deſtitute of money than that Kingdom, nothing 

(28) Cicero, © poorer than its King (28).” Cicero was then Gover- 
Epiſt. I. lib. 6. nour of Cilicia. He obſerved that Ariobarzanes was 
ad Atticum, pat : too much loaded with debts to be able to pay Bru- 
869. tus and Pompey both at once. He paid every month 
to the agents of the latter thirty three Attic talents, 

and this was not ſufficient to diſcharge the intereſt. 

- He was obliged to impoſe taxes, which he did by the 

(+) See Citation direction of Appius () ;for he had no ordinary revenues; 
30). and he exhauſted what was brought in by thoſe taxes 
in ſuch a manner; . he 3 nothing to his 

-.-1 other creditors (29). Alii negue falvit quicquam nec po- 
nn teft folvere : — enim cava, * 5 vefigal ha- 
bet. Appii (30) inſtituto tributa imperat, ea vix in fer- 

(30) Ir nus Pompeii quod ſatis fit efficiunt (31). Though he was 
ed Cilicia bofore very poor (32), yet at length he paid near one hundred 
Cicero. | [talents to Brutus in one year, and he promiſed to pay 
(37) Cicero, E- hundred to Pompey at the end of ſix months (33). 


a two 
= * [F] The Roman, when they granted their friendſhip 
69 


599. . 
(32) Erat enim gabilants therein.] The firſt King of Cappadocia who 
rex perpauP*r. had the advantage of being * a friend of the 


3 * Roman people, followed the party of Antiochus 


733) Idem, ibid. Kin Syria. He aſked pardon of the Common- 


wealth for it after that Monarch's defeat, and offered 
to expiate his fault by a ſum of money. He was con- 
demned to pay two hundred talents ; but at the intreaty 
of Eumenes King of Pergamus his ſon-in-law, he ob- 
tained a confiderable abatement ; he off for half 
that ſum, and was admitted into the friendſhip of the 
Romans. Legat i. . ab Ariarathe rege Cappadocum 
Vvenerunt ad veniam petendam tuendamque pecunia noxam 
*  gaed auxiliis Antiachum juvifſet. Ei (C talenta argen- 

(34) T. Livius, - # ſunt imperata . . . . (34). Ariarathes rex parte di. 
lib. 38. pag- m. midia pecuniæ imperate Euments beneficio, cui deſponde- 
7 32s rat per eos dies filiam, remifſa, in amicitiam eft accep- 
(35) Idem, ibid. 7s (35). After that time, he faithfully followed their 
paz · 733+ Party with his ſon-in-law. See the margin, you will 
there find his diſpoſitions in the war which they made 
(36) Ariarathes on the laſt King of Macedon (36). | 
Cappadocum re, [GI. . They could not live without a King.] The 
praterquam quod Royal Family being extinct, they refuſed the permiſſion, 
Romants ſas ac Which the Roman People would have given them, to 
mine auxilia pol be free, and ſent Embaſſadors to Rome, to declare 


licitus erat, ex 


pag. 613. 


quo eft jancfas that liberty was inſupportable to them, and to aſk a. 


Eumeni affinitate *. e "i ru gl; 2 rapnrürre, 0 * 
£ h 


in omnia belli I „ &vTyy Para. Bari iyy dure dre 


paciſpue ſe c _ uf e . Mi legatis libertatem repudiaverunt ut 


ciaverat confi 


T. Livius, lib. de fbi dicerent efje intolerabilem, regem fibi dari 


42. pag. $20* foſtulaverunt (37). The Romans were ſurprized at 
( 37) Strabo, lib. ſuch a taſte, and gave them leave to confer the King- 
12. pag. 372» dom on whom they ſhould think good. They chole 


tion: after which Archelaus, who was not at all related 
d that family, was created their King by Mark An- 
(38 Extractea tony (38). It is of them that one might ſay, O bo- 


1 from Strabo, ibid. mines ad ſervitutem natos ! i. e. O men born ta — 77 
5 os tter for 


After all, it is plain that a Monarchy was 

them than a Commonwealth: a certain turn of mind 
is neceſſary not to abuſe liberty, and all people have 
not that turn. Obſerve that Juſtin aſſures us it was 


FORAY 


to thoſe who reigned in Cappadocia, comprebended the in- 


Ariobarzanes, whole poſter ity failed in the third genera- 


mountain? 37% 


the Roman Senate who choſe Ariobarzanes. Cappads- 
ces munus libertatis abnuentes, negant vivere gentem ſine 
Rege poſſe, argue ita Rex illi a Senatu Ariobarzancs 
conflituitur (39). Mithridates maintained that the Ro- (39) Juſtus, 
mans granced the Cappadocians their liberty, only to lib. 38. cap. 2+ 
affront him; he added, that they oppoſed the defires 
of the people who aſked Gordius for their King, for 
no other reaſon than becauſe Gordius was his friend. 
Libertatem etiam in contumeliam ſui d Senatu 'ultro de- 
latam Cappadecie quam reliquis gentibus abſtulerumt: 
deinde populos C m pro libertate oblata Gordium 
em orantes ideo tantum quoniam amicus ſuus efſet, 
non obtinuiſfſe (49)- He is in this point leſs unworthy (40) Idem, ibid, 
of credit than Strabo ; for what likelihood is there that cap. 5. pag: 557. 
the Romans left the election of a King to the diſcretion | 


of the Cappadocians at ſuch a conjuncture? 


[AH] There were a great many Magi, and a great 
many places of devotion. ] A Parentheſis of Strabo fur- 
niſhes us with a proof of it. E, 5 rj Karradbæig 
(red * ic T6 T0 hανν Poder, of x) Lefasdet xf. 
gr Head Oed, lope) 050) praxulpe gu 
AN Keb Ti: @s A, uniu renlors. In Cappa- 
docia ( etenim maxima eſt ibi magorum multitudo qui 
Pyrethi vocantur, & multa Perficorum Drorum imple ) 
non cultro ſed ftipite quodam mattant tanquam 'malleo 


_ werberantes, i. e. © Tn Cappadocia (for there are 


«« great numbers of Magi, who are called Pyræthi, 

*« and many temples of the Perſian Gods) they do not 

« Kill their ſacrifices with a knife, but knock them 

« down with a club, as with a mallet (41)!“ I have (41) Strabo, Üb. 
elſewhere (42) ſpoken of the devotion of the Cappa- 25: pag. 504+ 
docians for the Bellona of Comana, and for the Diana 93 
of Caſtabala (43). Let us ſay here that they had a (43) See —＋ 
Prieſthood of Jupiter in a place called Dacia, which Remark [A] of 
was very famous (44). The Temple of Apollo at Ca- the Article CO- 
taone was had in veneration throughout all — 1 the 
the image which was ſeen in that place was an ori- (44) Strabo, Lb. 
ginal from whence many copies were taken for the 12. pag. 369. 
other cities (45). The Jupiter of the Venaſians ſcarce (4 f) Idem, ibid. 
yielded to the Bellona of Comana : his Temple was pag- 370. 
ſituated in a fertile place, which brought the Chief * 
Prieſt a yearly revenue of fifteen talents. This office 

was for life. There were full three thouſand perſons 

deſtined for the ſervice of that God, and maintained 

in his Temple (46). Plutarch obſerves that the Ro- (46) Idem, wid. 
mans had learned of the Cappadocians the worſhip of | 
a Goddeſs which was the Moon, or Minerva, or Bel- 

lona (47). Add to all this what Maximus Tyrius fays, (47) Plut. i# 
that a Mountain was the God, the oath, and the ſtatue Syile, page 457, 
of the Cappadocians : Oe Kamm x; Ore; g bree l 
Lam, Mons Cappadecibus & Deus & jurfurandum = 

eft & flatua (48). If he meant to ſay they had no (48) Maxim. 


other God than a mountain,” he was very much miſ- Tyrius, Orat. 


taken. 4 9 38. pag. . 36g. 
You will find in a work of Buonarotti that Mount 

Argeeus was the Symbol öf the city of Cæſarea in Cap- M1 
padocia in all her medals (49), and that the height (49) Hit. des 


of that Mountain rendered it 9244 aubich Ouvrages dex 


induced the people of the neiphbourhoad, and partitularly Savens, Sept. 


thoſe of Ceſarea, to adore it as a hind of Deity. See 17 my R 


alto the 892d page of Baron Spanheim's Diflertation of the Oferva- 
de praſi antia & uſu Numiſmatum, | #roni ory > 
[1] Here is part of the Hiſtory of ' the Princes who 5 —_— 3 
reigned in Cappadocia.) Let us finiſh what we began 8! g 
in the preceding Remarks. | ; 


I. We have conducted the Reader to the time of 
Perdiccas, Who, after the death of Alexander, again 


reduced Cappadocia under the Macedonian yoak. We 
haye ſeen he made ARIA RATHES expire 2 a 


Voaleſio edifis, 


o cc 
mountain Argæus, and which followed the Laws of Charondas explained by a Singer, 
who was choſen for that function (1). This city was built on the river Melas, which AI 12 
diſcharges irſelf into the Euphrates, A King of Cappadocia having ſtopped up the ans e 
mouth of this river drowned all the adjacent country, after which he made ſeveral Iſlands 2 e wee 


Mm) Aaron 


there in imitation of the Cyclades. Le there ſpent one part of his life in a childiſh man- 44 


CA 


o Tape P- 


faction ver, 


) ares ner (n) but theſe amuſements occaſioned him diſgrace and detriment. The river broke 2 41g. v. 


Puerilem ibi in 


rem deligunt, qui 


down the dams made at its mouth; the waters returned. into their channel, and the Eu- : % {gum * 


Len, Site bi. phrates having received them overflowed, and made incredible devaſtation in Cappado- , (tr f 


bo, lib. 12. pag- 
371. 
wot ISTILL'S 417” 163 11 $4 
croſs. That unſortunate Prince left a ſon named, like 
him, Ax IARATRHES, Who eſcaped into Armenia, and 
recovered the Kingdom ſome time after ; for ſo ſoon 
as he knew of the death of Perdiccas, and that of 
Eumenes, and of the employment which other wars 
gave to Antigonus and Seleucus, he entered Cappadocia 
with the troops which Ardoates Kibg of Armenia far- 
niſhed him with; he defeated Amyntas the General of 
the Macedonians, killed him, and drove them out of 
the country. He left the Kingdom to AX TAXXTAzZõS 
W eldeſt ſon, who made an alliance with the King 
| Syria Antiochus Theos; for he married Ariarathe 
his eldeſt ſon to Stratonice the daughter of that Ant . 
ochus. IIe had ſo great an affection for his fon, that 
he admitted him a partner in his throne. Ax IAR R“ 
Tus having reigned alone after his father's death, 
leſt his Dominions when he died to his fon Ax TARA“ 
; thes, who was yet very young. This laſt married Antio- 
(0) Appian, i chis the daughter of Antiochus the Great (50), a 
Syriac:s, pag. m. ſubtle woman, who finding herſelf barren, had recourſe 
Hh. to a ſuppoſititious birth. She made her huſband: be- 
bis daughter Au- Jieve ſhe, had had two boys, which were named one 
ticchis in mar- Ariarathes, and the other Hotophernes. Her fterility 
riage to Ariara- Was removed ſome time after: ſhe had two daughters, 
— 2 Cop and afterwards a ſon, who was named Mithridates. 


#-epared himſelf She confeſſed the fraud to her huſband, and procured 


for the war a. the eldeſt of thoſe ſuppoſed ſons to be maintained at 


gainft the Re- Rome with few attendants, and the other of them to 
mans. This tbere- he ſent into Ionia. The legitimate ſon took the name 
fore was abcut 


the year of Rane cf ARX1aRaTHEs, and was educated after the Grecian 


— manner, His father, who was ſingularly beloved by 


him, deſirous of giving him.ſefible proofs of his reci- 


procal affection, would ſurrender his whole Kingdom to 


im; but the ſon oppoſed it, and'repreſented to him that 
the ordin —. required he ſhould not reign during 
the life of thoſe who had given him birth. He 


reigned after his father's death, and was a very honeſt 


and worthy man: he addicted himſelf much to the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy, which made Cappadocia; unknown 
before that time to the Greeks, become the agreeable 
vreſidence of ſeveral learned men (51). This is what 
(51). Extracted _, We find in the fragments of Diodorus Siculus. 
from, Dioderus II. There are other fragments of the ſame Hiſto- 
Siculus, in Eclo- tian, which inform us, that Orofernes expelled his 
2 41 brother Ak la RATES from the Kingdom of Cappa- 
daocia, and after that act of violence reigned in a ty- 
rtannical manner. He put ſeveral perſons to death, he 
dom mitted a hundred extorſions, he confiſcated the 
| -  eftates of the greateſt Lords, and even pillaged a Tem- 
ple of Jupiter, which from time immemorial had 
> 1. -. + been out, of the reach of ſuch attempts, and was 
© (52) Disdvr. Sic: ſituate at the foot of the mountain Ariadne (5 2). 
in Excerpts @ We learn from Polybius, that Attalus King of Per- 
W gamus re-eſtabliſhed her on the throne of 
$88: 335/33 %“ Cappadocia (53), and encouraged him to demand 
e back from the en of Priene the four hundred 
talents which Orofernes had intruſted with them, and 
pag. 168. to lay waſte their lands, becauſe they would not part 
(54) Idem, ibid. with that ſum (5 40. In effekt, they actually kept it, 
on) Iaem, ibid. ande returned it to Orofernes ; but this fidelity expoſed 
2303 them to ineſtimable damage (55). Obſerve that Atta- 
(86) 1dem, pag : lus, who reſtored Ariarathes, was brother to Eumenes, 
_ 


and that it was the firſt action of his reign (56). This 


- om us, ſome lights in point of Chronology; for we whom he diſputed the Crown/ Demetrius acceptis 


ow the aforeſaid Eumenes died in the year of Rome 


3096, and that Attalus reigned after him. It would 
not be reaſonable therefore to ſuppoſe that the two 


(57) Calviſius, brothers Ariarathes and Orofernes were the ſons of Ari- 
ad ann. Mundi 


* 41 4 


ad; arathes the Philoſopher, whoſe mother was daughter 


*. # 


3764, pag- me, to Antiochus the Great who died in the year 567 of 
302. 33 Re 
(58) Ser Appian ter of Antiochus did not eſpouſe the 


in Syriacts, circa 


init, page m. 5. Padocia till about the year 560 (58), it is not poſlible 


have rei 


#+ 


that this 


the foundation of Rome (57) 3 for, ſince that daugh- 
the King of Cap. 


| norum ſunt juriſ- 
len eit. Sta- cia. The Galatians, who inhabited Phrygia, ſuffered a great many loſſes by this inun- cf. . 


dation, lib. 12. pag. 371. 


that about the year 597 her (ſon's ſons ſhould be men 


grown as they are — to us. She had not 
theſe two daughters till after a barrenneſs which had 
induced her to ſuppoſe two boys (59). How then (59) Diodor: 
could her ſon be the father of an Een and of 3 in Eclog. 
an Orofernes, who before the end of the VIth Century 163. bes- 
of Rome acted what is read of them in Hiſtory ? _ ? 

III. We learn from Juſtin, that Demetrius King 
of Syria undertook to reſtore Oroſernes. He had a 
ſiſter whom Ariarathes had refuſed to marry, and for 
that reaſon+ he bore that King of Cappadocia a great 
deal of fl will. Demetrius... . Ariaratbhi regi Cap- 
padrciz fropter faſtiditas fororis nuptias infeftus, fra- ; 
trem ejus Orofernem per injuriam regno' pul ſum Lo V 
cem recepit (600. He gladly hearkened therefore. to (66) Fun, Nb. 
the requeſt which Orofernes made him to reinſtate him 35; i, 
in the throne,” from which his brother had unjuſtly 


driven him: but when he diſcovered: that this Orofer- 
nes ſought to dethrone him, he cauſed him to be im- 
fon ; and if he had not been afraid that by kil- 


ing him he ſhould free Ariarathes from the appre-. 


henſions of a'' fraternal war, he would not have been 


fatisfied with impriſoning of him, but would haye 
put him to death without remiſſion. Take notice 
that the beginning of his reign anſwers to the year 
of Rome 53923 it muſt be ſuppoſed therefore that he 
had — four or five years when he granted a. 
retreat to Oroſernes, and engaged to reſtore him. He 


7 we believe Appian (61), (61) Applans, 

nd expelled Ariarathes; which did not pleaſe the  Syriacr:, page 

oman 6; who had rather the two brothers ſhould m. 79+ | 
together. Juſtin does not at all agree with * 

Appian ; for he places Ariarathes among the Princes 

who ſet up a ſuppoſititious ſon” of . Antiochus, and 

5 one him ſo vigorouſly that Demetrius loſt his 

crown and life by that intrigue (62). But both theſe (62) Juſtin. lib, 

Hiſtorians are in the right in one ſenſe, for Polybius 35- cap. 1. 

aſſures us that Demetrius expelled Ariarathes by the 

reſtoration of Oroſernes, and aſterwards Oroſernes by 

the reſtoration of Ariarathes (63). However it be, I (63) Polyb. lib. 

imagine this Ariarathes to be the ſame with him who 3. cap. 1. pag. 

loſt his life in the war againſt Ariſtonicus, in ſupport m. 175. 

of the Roman cauſe. That war was ended in the year 

623 (64). I am alſo of opinion that he ought not to (64) See Sigonius 

be diſtinguiſhed from Ariarathes the Philoſopher, or if = Faſcis. 

he ought, we muſt ſay, that after the death of that 

Monarch, the favourer of learned men, the two ſons 

which Antiochis had ſuppoſed pretended to the Crown, 

and mutually expelled each other from the throne, 

and in a word, that they are the ſame Ariarathes and 

Orofernes of whom Polybius, Juſtin, Appian, &c. 

make mention. For my part, I ſhould rather thinle 

that Oroſernes diſputed the throne with the legitimate 

fon of Antiochis, than that he diſputed it with the 

other ſuppoſititious brother. The legitimate ſon, the 

Prince who loved Philoſophers, and drew ſo many 

learned men to his court, would not have had the 

leiſure to deſerve what Diodorus Siculus ſays of him, 


if he had died before Eumenes, and had before that 


time” left the "throne vacant to his two pretended bro- 
thers. It was he therefore who had Orofernes for his 
rival, . e wir in Appian that it was not certain 

fernes was brother to the Prince with 


mille talentis pulſo Ariarathe Holophtrnem ejus, ur PE- 
REBATUR, fratrem in regnum induxit. 1. e. De- 
* metrius, having received a thouſand talents, ex- 
„ pelled Ariarathes, and ſet Holophernes, who was R E- 


„ PORTED to be his brother, on the throne (65).“ (65) 3 tn 


There is great probability, therefore, that Ariarathes Syriac, page 79» 


gave out he was a ſuppoſed ſon. | 
The ſons of that Ariarathes who was ſlain in the 
war of Ariſtonicus, obtained of the Roman People 
| I Lycaonia 


(69 
tho 
tho 
and 
cha! 
ibid 


(70; 


2 


(66) Juſtia, lib, 
37+ cap» Is 


(67) Idem, ibid. 


(68) Idem, lib. 


Nh. cap. I, 
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Audion, and infiſted to be indemnified-from them. They demanded three hundred talents. 
docia, and referred themſelves to the jud 


of this King of Ca 


105 


t of the Romans. 


He was alſo obliged to indemnify the Cilicians, who had ſuffered loſſes when the river 


Carmalus, which he had alſo ſto 


up, broke down its damns (n). The negligence of Cu 14m, wid 


Strabo is inexcuſable : he is ſatisfied with ſay ing that this Prince was nanſed Ariarathes. 


Would a good Writer be ſuffered at this time of day to tell us gravely that Charles King 


Lycaonia and Cilicia, in acknowledgment of their fa- 
ther's ſervices (66). They were fix brothers, and ſome 
of them of the age of puberty ; for which reaſon their 
mother, by an abominable ambition, appre- 
hending ſhe ſhould not long enjoy the Regency, de- 
ſtroyed five of them by poiſon. She had treated the 
youngeſt in the ſame manner, if the vigilance of his 
relations had not preſerved him from her — k The 
ple placed him on the throne, after having ſlain Lau- 
Ves (67) : that was the name of this unnatural mo- 
ther. The new King took the name of Aziara- 
THEs, and married Laudice the fiſter of Mithridates, 
and had children by her. He was killed by the 
order of that ambitious brother-in-law (68) ; and im- 
mediately Nicomedes King of Bithynia ſeized on Cap- 
ocia, and married Laudice. So ſoon as Mithridates 
new it, he ſent an army into Ca ia, drove out 
the garriſons of Nicomedes, and reſtored the Kingdom 
to his nephew the ſon of the ſame Ariarathes whom 


he had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated by one Gordius. He 


(69) He had 80 
thouſand foot, 10 
thouſand horſe, 


and 600 ſcythed 


chariots, Juſtin, 
ibid. 


thes had tru 


(70) laem, ibid. 


intreated the young King whom he had juſt reinſtated, 
and who was named ARIARAT HES, to recall Gordius. 
In caſe that were granted him, he hoped to rid him- 
ſelf of the ſon by the hand of the ſame aſſaſſin who 
had murdered the father: and if it were refuſed him, 
he would be furniſhed with a to make diſ- 
turbances. Ariarathes, not enduring that his uncle 
ſhould intereſt himſelf in the reverſing of the ſentence 
of baniſhment pronounced againſt Gordius, and plain- 
ly ſeeing the deſign of this contrivance, prepared him- 
Lat for war. He raiſed a very ſtrong army by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his neighbours. Mithridates met him with 
equal forces (69). The armies being in view of each 
other, he demanded a conference with his z 
for in the uncertainty of the event of a „ he 
reſolved on a piece of treachery. _— 
ander his cloaths, and when, according to the 
uſed among Kings in ſuch caſes, they felt the lower 
part of his belly, he faid to the man whom Ariara- 
to make that ſearch, and who was 
acquitting himſelf of the office in a very ſtrict man- 
ner, Take care you do not touch a weapon of ano- 
ther ſort than that.which you are ſearching for : by 
this jeſt he concealed the preparatives of his treachery, 
and having taken Ariarathes afide as if it were to 
diſcourſe with him in private, he killed him in 
fight of the two armies. Cam ferrum occultatum in- 
ter faſcias gereret ſcrutatori ab Ariarathe regio more 
miſſo, curiofius imum ventrem pertractanti, ait, caveret 
ne aliud telum inveniret, q uzreret. Atque ita 
riſu protectis infidiis ſevocatum ab amicis velut ad ſe- 
cretum ſermonem, inſpectante ut exercitu, interfi- 
cit (70). He made a preſent of Cupailachs to his 
ſon, who was but eight years old; he named him 
ARIARATHES, and gave him Gordius for his Gover- 
nour. 
IV. The Cappadocians, not able to bear the op- 
of Mithridates's Lieutenants, revolted, and 
ſent for ARIARzAaTHEs the brother of the laſt King, 
and ſet him on the throne. Mithridates attacked and 
defeated him, and drove him out of the Kingdom. 
Affliction threw this young King into a langwſhing 
diſtemper of which he died | 5 Then Nicomedes 
ſuborned a handſome youth, and obliged him to ſay 
he was brother to the two laſt Ariarathes, and to de- 
mand the Kingdom of the Romans on that foot. He 
ſent Laudice his wife to Rome, there to declare that 
ſhe had three boys by her firſt huſband. Mithridates 


having diſcovered this fraud, oppoſed it with another: 


he diſpatched Gordius to Rome, to aſſure the Senate 
that the child which he had created King of Cap 


docia had for his father the ſame Ariarathes who loft 


his life in the war againſt) Ariſtonicus. The Senate 
plainly ſaw that each of theſe Princes ſought to uſur 

a Crown by means of a ſuppoſed child ; for which 
reaſon they ordered Mithridates to renounce Cappado- 


Vor. IV, 


Joyed not his dominions (79). Obſerve that according 163. 


of * 
cia, and Nicomedes to quit Paphlagonia, and that thoſe 
two nations ſhould 422 as they ſhould 


think beſt. It was then that the Cappadocians an- 
ſwered they could not live without a King, as has 


been ſeen above. The Senate gave them Artonar- 


ZANES (71). 7" 2 
V. This new Prince did not enjoy his dignity ns 38. = * 


we A Appian relates that Mithraas and Bagoas 
led him out of Cappadocia, and ſet up Ariarathes 

(72)-. The Romans cauſed Ariobarzanes to' be rein- (72) Appian- in 
ſtated (73). He was expelled a little after by an ar- , - aa * 
my which Mithridates ſent into Cappadocia to place his (53) 14m, ibid. 
ſon Atiarathes on the throne (74). Sylla having ob- (74) Idem, ibid. 
tained ſome ſignal advantages over Mithridates forced P*8- 120. 

him to reſtore Cappadocia 55. Some time after, at (75) Idem, ibid. 
the inſtigation of the ſame Prince (76), that Kingdom P98: 74+» 745: 
was invaded by Tigranes, who drew from thence three 3 
hundred thouſand men to whom he gave lands in Ar- 

menia. Ariobarzanes, who had eſcaped to Rome be- 

fore the invaſion (77), was not re- eſtabliſhed till Pom- (77) Juftin. lib. 
pey had ended the Mithridatic war in 690 (78). See 3: ch. 3. 
how Cicero complains becauſe a Prince their ally en- 225 3 
to Plutarch Ca was twice reſtored to him by (79) Cicero, in 
Sylla; firſt, when Sylla after his Prztorſhip was ſent * 

into that country to replace Ariobarzanes on the throne Mani. 

(80) ; and ſecondly, after the victories which he ob- (80) Plutarch. 
tained over Mithridates during and after his Conſul- I Hylla, pag. 
ſhip (81). This will be diſcuſſed towards the end of #53 


the following Remark, and the confuſed accounts of 1 


Appian and Juſtin will be rectified. Let us not for- * 
get I, that Pompey conſiderably enlarged the domi- 
nions of Ariobarzanes, when he replaced him on the 
throne of Cappadocia (82): II, that the ſon of Ario- (82) Appian. is 
1 ay deg fine inheritance (83). — PI. 

He not it long: for he had been (82 
killed when Cicero in the year a went to command 0 
in Cilicia. He who reigned then in Cappadocia was 

ſon to Ariobarzanes the Iſt of that name, and 
_ e —— to 4. as his father had 

. A conſpiracy was ed againſt him in favour 
of Ariarathes his brother; but Ariarathes declared to 
Cicero that he did not give his conſent to the plot. 
Dixit (Ariobarzanes) ad ſe indicia manifeftarum infi- 
diarum efſe delata, que efſent ante adventum meum oc- 
cultata, quid ii qui ea patefacere poſſent, propter metum 
reticuiſſent : eo autem tempore, ſpe mei prefidii, com- 
pluris ea que ſeirent audacter ad ſe detulifſe : in bit 
amantiſſi mum fui, ſumma pietate præditum, fratrem, 
dicere ea, que is me quoque audiente dicebat, ſe ſollici- 
tatum efſe ut regnare wellet: id vive fratre ſus acci- 
dere non potuiſſe : ſe tamen ante illud tempus eam rem 
nunquam in medium propter periculi metum protulifſe. 
Queer cum efſet hocutus, monui regem ut onnem diligen- 
tiam ad ſe conſervandam adbiberet; amicoſque patris 
Jus avique judicio probatos hortatus ſum, regis ſui vi- 
tam, dotti caſu acerbiſſimo patris ejus, omni curd cuſio- 
diaque defenderent. 1. e. He / Ariobarzanes ) ſaid, 
that he had informations given him of plots which 
were manifeſtly carried on, and had been concealed 
before my arrival, becauſe thoſe who were able to 
* diſcover them held their tongues through fear : but 
then, in hopes of my protection, a great many had 
** boldly acquainted him with what they knew: that 
among theſe his brother, who was very tender and 
« affetionate to him, ſaid what he alſo repeated 
« in my hearing, that he had been ſollicited to ac- 
* cept the Crown; which could not be done while 
„ his brother was living: yet that he had never diſ- 
1 cloſed this affair before that time, for fear of danger. 
„Which things when he had ſpoken, I adviſed the 
« King to take all proper precautions for his own 
«« ſafety; and exhorted thoſe who had been approved 
1 friends to his father and grandfather, and had been 
% taught by his father's moſt unhappy fate, to de- 
« fend their King's life with the utmoſt aſſiduity and 

s vigilance, - 


Dd 
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of France, of Pope John, repaired a highway ? Could a reader Be able to diſcover this 
Charles, or John, among the Kings, or the Popes of that name? They have' ventured” 
in Moreri to determme which Ariarathes this was. Perhaps they were in the wrong, and 
more than in many other things which have been ſaid without exadtnef'[X], the m_ 


icero, ** vigilance(84).” Cicero at his departure from Rome, 
225. A lib. 15. had vr orders to favour and protect Ariobarzanes 
ad Famil. pag. with all poffible care. Never had the Senate given 
m. 38 1, 332 fſuch à commiſſion for any King: this was therefore a 
very glorious teſtimony of afteftion to him. Read 

(35) dem, ibid. theſe words of Cicero (850: Cum veſtra auftoritas in- 
pag- 380, 481. teregſſiſos, ut 'ego regem Ariobarzanem Fuſeben & Phi- 
(386, The Medals lor bomæum (86) tuerer, ejuſque regis falutem, incolumi- 
— _— %% tatthm, 'regnumgue defehderem, regi regnoque prafidio 
* 7 * 4 efſem : adjunxiſſetque, falutem ejus regis populo ſena- 
miſy Pious, and a Fuique magnæ cure efſe, quod nullo unguam de rege de- 
riend te the Ro- cretum eit a noſtro ordint ; exiſtimavi me judicium 
RR NE wveſtrum ad regem deferre dibere, eigue prafidium meum 


en this paflage of © dem & diligentiam pollicert : wt, * wr ipfius 


Cicero. incolumitas regni mihi commendata efſet a 's, diceret, 
fequid wellet. The order of the Senate was faithfully 


8 executed. Cicero made uſe of the authority of his 
| office, his forces, and his counſels, to the advanta of 
Ariobarzanes, and thereby, and by ſhewing himſelf not 
| to be corrupted, and even inacceſſible to that Prince's 
enemies, he ſaved his Crown for him, and even his 
life. Ariobarzanes oper 4 med vivit, regnat. E. rapid 
 confilio & aucforitate, & quod infidiatoribus ejus &npor'- 
* res me non modo Ip Ixnre ßrarbui, regem, regnum- 
7) Cicero, que ſorvawi (87). He hi the Prieſts from diſturb- 
K. 20. lib. 5. ing him ($8). This was a maſter-ſtroke. 
ad Aer cum, fag: VII. Before we any further, let us take no- 
d., 2% gtd. , tice of deo faults of a learned Commentator. He 
4 4. lib. 15. a4 ſuppoſes that the Prince here meant was the ſon of 
Famil pag· 38 3, Ariobatzanes the Iſt (89), and that he was honoured 
7607 x. by the Senate with the title of King, when Cicero was 
C2 25. Conſul (go). He cites for the laſt particular theſe 
ad Famil. pag. Words of Cicero. Ariobarzanem . . . . Senatus per me 
339. I have ſet regem appellavit, mibique commendavit ; i. e. The 
down his words in «© Senate have by me given Ariobarzanes the title of 
22 — « King, and recommended him to my care (91).“ 
[D] ——— A. But this relates to the time when Cicero was ſent into 
NA, at the eng, Cilicia, and not to his Conſulfhip. Beſides, there is 
(89) Paulus Ma- no likelihood: that Ariobarzanes I was dead at the time 


nutius in Cicer. of that Conſulſhip. There was no occaſion, therefore, | 


Epiſt. 2. lib. 15. * a 
7 Famil. pag: 5” as yet to acknowledpe another Ariobarzanes for King. 


m. 159. As to the firſt 'mi „it proceeds from Manutius's 
(90) Idem, ibid. not having perceived, as other Critics have done, that 
(91) Cicero, E- we ſhould read amicoſque patris ejus avique judicio pro- 


. 17. lib. 2. 5 ' 
=_— = bates in the paſſage quoted above (92). We have no 


— ground to ſuppoſe that any fon or nephew of that Ari- 


(a2) Citation Obarzanes whom Cicero protected ever reigned in x 
684). padocia ; and yet this family was not extinct till th 
093) Strabo, lib. third generation (93) : it is reaſonable, therefore, to take 
12+ fag. 273* him who was on the throne when Cicero went to 
govern Cilicia, to be grandſon to the firſt Ariobar- 
zanes. 
(%) Cæſar, de VII. He brought ſome troops to Pompey (94) 
Bells Civili, lib. which fought againſt Cæſar at the battle of Pharſalia. 
3- fag. m. 307 This doubtleſs was the reaſon why Cæſar put him un- 
der contribution. It is certain that he exacted ſums 
of money of him; for that Prince cauſed it to be re- 
- preſented that he ſhould become inſolvent, if Pharnaces 
continued to plunder Cappadocia. Rex Deiotarus ad 
Domitium Caluinum, cui Ceſar Afiam finitimaſque pro- 
vincias adminiſtrandas tradiderat, wenit oratum ne Ar- 
meniam minorem regnum ſuum, neve Cappadociam, reg- 
num Ariobarxanis, _— vaſtarique pateretur a Phar- 
nace: quo malo niſi liberarentur, imperata ſe facere, pe- 
cuniamſus promiſſam Cæſar non poſſe per ſolvere. i. e. 
King Dejotarus came to beg of Domitius Calvinus, 
„ to whom Cæſar had committed the government of 
- «© Aſia and the bordering Provinces, that he would 


not ſuffer the leſſer Armenia, his own Kingdom, or 


* Cappadocia, the Kingdom of Ariobarzanes, to be 
| © poſſeſſed and ravaged by Pharnaces ; aſſuring him 
| © that if they were not freed from that hardſhip, they 

- 2 6 _ 1 what was commanded them, or 
95) Hutius, de © pay the money they had promiſed to Cæſar (985). 
Bello Alexandre Cxſar was then in Egypt: he departed thence 915 
* duce Pharnaces to reaſon. He paſſed thro' Cappado- 

cia, and made ſome regulations there which perſuade 

us that Ariobarzanes 'and his brother Ariarathes lived 
in no great union. He ordered the latter to obey ; he 


in- law to that Antiochus. VII. There is no proof 


plainly ſaw that Ariobarzanes was afraid of his heir, 


and that the heir was not quite proof againſt the de- 
fire of ſucceeding him too ſoon : Fratrem Ariobarzanis 
Ariaratem, cum bens meritus uterque rorumt de Rep. 
ets ne aut regni hereditas Ariaratem ſollicitaret, aut 
regni fetreret, Ariobarzani attribuit 1 qui ſub tjus 
imperio ac dilione et (99). It may be inferred from: (96) Idem, ibid, 
hence, that Aribbarzanes no children, and that pag. 409» 
therefore the reading Vater would be better than that 
of filius in this — * of Cicero : Ariarathes Ario- 
barzanis filius Roman venit. Vult, opinor, regnum ali- 
emere a Ceſare, nam quomodo nunc et, pedem ubi 
— in ſuo non habet. i. e. Ariarathes, RA of Ari- 
% obarzanes, is come to Rome, He has à mind, I 
« ſuppoſe, to buy ſome Kingdom of Cæſar, for as 
«© matters ſtand with him now, he has no where to 1 
«« ſet his foot in his own (97),” This ſhews us that (97) Cicero, E- 
Ariarathes, after Czſar's regulations, had no longer „ 2: lb 13 
any ſhare of authority in Cappadocia. When Cefar 3 
had vanquiſhed Pharnaces, , he gave one part of Ar- 
menia to our Ariobarzanes (98). This made the mur- (98) Dio, lib. 
derers of Julius Czar believe, ſome years aftet, that 42. pag- 234+ 
the King of Cappodocia did not favour them. He 
did not declare himſelf openly againſt their party, but 
he refuſed to enter into alliance with them. This 
conduct gave them juſt grounds to miſtruſt him, ſo 
that Caſſius reſolved to keep no meaſures with him: he 
attacked him, and having taken him priſoner, put 
him to death (99). 'This was in the year of Rome (99) Idem, lib, 
712. We have ſeen elſewhere (100) that Ax tARA- 47: bag. 395- 
THES Was diſturbed in the ſucceſſion of Ca i — key 
and that the cauſe was decided to his prejudice in the ti, ARE. 
year 7133 and that having found means to appeal LAUS King of 
from that = was quite expelled in the year i 
718, after which Archelaus reif in Cappadocia : 
was the laft who reigned he. | | 
| The confuſion which is found in comparing the an- 
cient Hiſtorians together is infinite. I ſhall mention 
ſome inſtances of it in the following Remark. | 
] In Moreri . . many things have been ſaid . © 
without exatineſs.) I. It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe, as 1 
have already obſerved (101), that between naces (791) In the 
the firſt-King'of Cappadocia, and Ariarathes the firſt Gauen Gf. 
of the name, there were but ſix Kings. II. And that — 
we know not their names. III. Archelaüs did not 
obtain that Crown aſter an Ariarathes brother to the 
Ariobarzanes who had been reſtored by Pompey, but 
after an Ariarathes grandſon of that Ariobarzanes (102). (102) See the 
IV. Since in the Article of Cappadocia ten Kings are preceding Re- 
ſet down who were named Ariarathes, it is wrong to — Num. vi. at 
ſay elſewhere (103), that Ariarathes the ſecond bad (10A the 
ſeven ſucceſſors of his name. V. In the battle a inſt word Ariarathes 
Perdiccas, the Horſe of Ariarathes II were but fiſteen 
thouſand (104), and not twenty thouſand. VI. Aria- (104) Diodor. 
rathes the fifth, who furniſped Antiochus with troops Sicul. lib. 18. 


againſt the Romans, was not brother-in-law, but ſon- - a — 


that it was he who cauſed the entrance of the river 
Mela into the ' Euphrates to be ftopped. VIII. It ſhould 
not have been omitted that the works which were made 
in that place fell to ruin; for this omiſſion renders the 
reſt of the narration' wholly unintelligible. One can- 


not comprehend thoſe works to have been the cauſe 


of the overflowing of the Euphrates ; they being infi- 
nitely more likely to prevent than to cauſe it. And 


if the Euphrates did overflow, tho' the waters of the 


Melas diſcharged themſelves into it no longer, one 

does not comprehend how 'the King of Cappadocia 

could be obliged to repair the damages of the inunda- 

tion. IX. The Roman Senate did not order him to 

pay three hundred talents : they gave judgment as to 

the demand which the Galatians made of that ſum, 

but it is not known what their determination was. It 

is more probable that they moderated the pretenſions 

of the complainants, than that they ſupported them 

in their whole demand. X. Why is it thought ſuf- 

ficient to cite Polybius and Livy (105), who ſay no- (405) The 5th 
thing of this ? It would have been more proper to romeo oy 
cite Strabo. XI. Nobody fays that the city of Aria- have cited the 
: ratha 38th and 426. 
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in 


— 


and Appian. 


G A. 


of which may be ſeen in my Remarks, as well as the cenſure. of fore errors of Jultig, 
Cappadocia, generally ſpeaking, was nothing leſs than a country of wit 


107 


WY, * 


and learning: yet ſome very famous Authors have ſprung from thence. Strabo and Pau- 


ſanias are of this number. One would believe above all things that the Cappadocians 


| ratha (106) was founded after the inundations, of the 
Ce epi,  Eophrates, and the payment of the three Yundred ta- 
lents : why ;is it aſſerted in Moreri? XII. He who 

built the city of Ariarathia was ſor-in-law, to Antiochus 

(roy) Stephanus (107) : the Confinuater of Moreri ought not therefore 
Byzantinus, Voce to have attributed tha fqundation to the Ariarathes to 
'AptapaBun, whom he aſcribes it; for he conſiders him as-the bro- 


— 


_, ther-inelaw of Antiochus: tho', in reality, this pre- 
© |. tended brother-in-law of, Antjiochus was his ſon-in-law, 
: ve it does not thence follow that he built Ariarathia ; 
for. his father Ariarathes was ſon-in-law to, Antiochus 
(108) Diodor. Theog-(108). It is he perhaps who was intended to, 
bag = Pa Let us make a digreſſion here, to obſerve that Pi- 

nedo has there made a very uſeleſs Commentary: he 
has cited a p Tage of Strabo, which informs us that 
Axiaratbes Lin firlt King of Cappadocia joined the Ca- 
(109) Pinedo in taones with the Cappadocians (109). What help is 
Staph. Byzant., ths ſor the underſtanding of the words of Stephanus 
Pg: 107, - Byzagtinus ? and ſince he cited that ge, why did 
ma nat cite the other where, Strabo mentſons a more 
modern Ariarathes Are another an 
n Stephanus, has enden Vgured ta comment his text in 
a better manper 3 but he has not fuccended well He 
firlk, imagined Ariarathes the ſon-in-law of Antigchus 
d Married the daughter of Antiochus Soter-; but af 
terwards, he obſerved that Demetrius the brother of 
Antigchus made war on Ariarathes, propter Faſſiditas 
6110) Berkelius Jaroris nuptiqs (1 19). His opinion therefore is, chat 
in Steph. Byzant, 0 Wonder f Ariarathia had married the fiſter of De- 
metrius, ** afterwards ſent her back becauſe be diſ- 
her. I anſwer that the Latin words have a more 
etal ſenſa, and that it is more natural to take them 
2 refuſal of marriage, than for a divorce, I add, 
that. a, Prince who had married the ſiſter of Deme- 
trius would not have been the ſon-in-law: of Antiochus ; 
for Demetrius was ſon to Seleycus Philopator, the ſon 
of Antiochus the Great. Kr remark, againſt 
Berkelius is, that he did not know that Digdorus Si- 
culus makes mention of two Kings of Cappadocia 
named Ariarathes, and ſons-in-law, the one to Antio- 
chys Theos, and the other to Antiochus the Great. Let 
us return to Moreri, 
The XIIIth fault is ta fay that Mithridates drove 
out Nicodamus, who had ſeized Cappadocia. It ſhould 
have been Nicomedes King of Bithypia, XIV. Mi- 
thridates did not cauſe his nephew to he ſlain by a 
(111) The Au- YOung man (111) : be flew him himſelf, as I have re- 
thor was de- lated above (112). XV. The XXXVIIIh Book of 
ceived by theſe Tuſtin ought to haye been quoted, and not the thir- 
words of Juitiv, tjeth., XVI. The ſucceſſor of him who was killed by 
—— Michridates was his brother, and not his ſon. XVII. 
vene ad collequi- The reign of Mithridates's ſon ought not to have been 
am, Ge. omitted; his reign, I ſay, anterior to the election of 
(412) In the Ariobarzanes. XVIII. This ſon of Mithridates ſhould 
r 1, have been placed under the word Ariarathes, and not 
Citation (70.) under 4riathes ; for when his father placed him on the 
throne of Cappadocia, in the room of his nephew whom 
he had killed, he made him take the uſual name of 
(113) Juſtin. the Kings of that country, vix. that of Ariarathes (113). 
lib. 38. cap. 1. XIX. The conqueſt of Cappadocia by Ariarathes did 
Page 549+ not give Mithridates a jealouſy which induced him to 
poiſon him. Cappodocia had been conquered long 
before, "_ Far Ariarathes N 1 oy of 
114) Piutarch, troops for his father in Europe (114) ; and if he was 
fr 89 poiſoned by Mithridates, at it was on 
453. C. ſome other jealouſy (115), XX. There is no likeli- 
(+15) em i” hood that Arjobarzanes was placed op the throne towards 
2 , of Rowe (1.16). I hall 
(116) Moreri, at Prove it below. XXT. It was he whom Mithridates 
the Word Aric- drove out of Cappadocia, and whom Sylla reſtored. 
Garzanes, Why then do they come and tell us this of his ſon ? 
| XXII. He was not immediately attacled by Tigranes 
(317) The Cen- (147). He had been already re-eſtabliſhed more than 
tinuator of Mo- once, before Ligranes attacked him. XXIII. It is 
W. » At che ſame not true that Sy lla defeated the ar of Tigranes. 
"ye XXIV. Juſtin, whoſe 3oth book 56. U along falſly 
voted, no where ſays that Ariarathes the ſon of Mi- 

N thridates was — 4 by Ariobarzanes 3, XXV. nor 

|. that the latter, by the aſſiſtance of Pompey, conquered 
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were 


Sophene, Gordene, and part of Cilicia ; XXIV. nor 
that after thoſe wvifeories and conqueſts he ſurrendred the 
crown to hit fon Ariobarzanes, to paſs the reft , his. 
life in repoſe. Not only Juſtin ſays nothing of all 
theſe things, but I do not believe any one Author 
ſpeaks of them. Appian ſays only that Ariobarzanes 
was gratified with thoſe countries by Pompey (118). (118) Appian. 
Is this to. be the conqueror of them? XXVII. It “ rb det. 
ſhould have been known that at the time it is pretend- 8. 1. 163. 
ed Ariobarzanes vanquiſhed Ariarathes fon of Mithri- 
dates, that is to ſay, after Tigranes had been vanquiſh- 
ed, that ſame Ariarathes was dead (119). (129) Appians 

i us 8 ena it ” true that his election was — of 
made in the year 644. I aſſure my ſelf that if you e £79» 
confider well all the things which paſſed from the war f ge. 
of Ariſtonicus to that election, you will find four and Mirbridates, as 
twenty years will ſcarce be ſufficient. Ariarathes dy- 4 a man who 
ing during that war, which laſted two or three years, Marek Jubdued 
more or leſs, and ended in 623, all his ſons, except — ain 
only the youngeſt, were poiſoned by their mother. The 552; but be died 
ſon who eſcaped was ſet on the throne, and being af- 9 Scineſe. Ir is 
ſaſſinated by the intrigues of Mithridates, left two ** let doubt 
ſons who reigned one after another. The eldeſt — pr — 
vigorouſly oppoſed Mithridates, he aſſembled a very thes, 
numerous army, he commanded it himſelf, when 
he was killed by Mithridates, who had demanded a 
private conference with him. All this ſhews he was 
not a child. Cappadocia was afterwards under the 
adminiſtration of Gordius, Governor of the new King, 
the ſon of Mithridates. This Government was 16 
harſh, that the ſubjects revolted : the brother of the 
late King was recalled, he reigned ; but he was defeated 
by Mithridates, and conſtrained to quit the country. 
He lived not long after that ; and Nicomedes being in- 
formed of his death, ſuborned a youth who pretended 
to be the lawful ſucceſſor. His wife took a journey to 
Rome to ſupport the fraud. Mithridates diſpatched 
Gordius to the Romans, to oppoſe that impoſture with 
another. The Senate ended all theſe diſputes, by 
granting a full liberty to Cappadocia. Their preſent 
was rejected: that people would needs have a Prince, and 
they had Ariobarzanes (120). It is impoſlible, accor- (120) All this - 
ding to this, that his election could be made in the Narration is ta- 
year of Rome 644. I ſhould not have repeated all Bg Jutta, 
this detail, if beſides its being neceſſary as a proof of 2 
Moreri's XXth fault, I had not ſeen that it would af- 
ford us an occaſion of criticiſing Juſtin. 

He ſays that Laudice, widow of that Ariarathes jus 1 criti- 
who was killed in the war againſt Ariſtonicus about the ciſed. 
year of Rome 622, poiſoned five of her ſons, and that 
the youngeſt would have had the ſame fate, if the re- 
lations had not preſerved him from the violence of that 
unnatural mother. He obſerves that the fear of not 
enjoying the regency long, becauſe ſome of her ſons 
were adult, incited her to commit that inhuman acti- 
on (121). It is difficult to diſcover that he argues (121) 7imens ne 
juſtly : for if by reaſon of that fear ſhe endea- mn dintinam reg- 
youred to diſpatch the youngeſt of her ſons, it neceſ-— d. ratle- 
ſarily follows that he wanted not much of being at 2 7. 
age and in that caſe, the eldeſt fon would have been Juſtinus lib. ;8. 
of full age, which would have excluded Laudice from cap. 1. pag. 540» 
the regency. If you ſay the eldeſt ſon was not yet of | 
age, but that he wanted not much of it, you will be 
forced to grant me that the age of the youngeſt did 
not nearly threaten the Regent's ambition. She might 
have hoped for an adminiſtration of ſufficient length, 
not to put him to death ſo ſoon. Juſtin therefore has 
not reaſoned juſtly on the motives of this cruel woman. 
An infinite number of like faults might be found in 
that Author, and in the beſt Writers, 1f a man would 
take the pains to colle& them. I believe, for my part, 
that all the ſons of Laudice were adult, and I take this 
to be the reaſon why ſhe tried to get rid of all of them 
at once. What makes me judge thus of their age is 
that the youngeſt left two ſons who reigned in Cap- 

ocia, and who, by the, manner in which they are (122) See Sta- 
poken of, lived at leaſt twenty years. Now it is nius, in Faft::, 
certain that Ariobarzanes had already been diſpoſſeſ- 94 25num 6:9, 
ſed in the year of Rome 659; for it was in that year — 100 
that Sy lla reſtored him (122). Some time paſſed be- 

tween 
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were unfit to become Orators (L] but St. Baſil, and St. Gregory Nitlattith, have beet 


an exception to this rule, It 


as they grew old [NA. 3 


tween the death of the laſt Ariarathes and the election 
of Ariobarzanes: in that interval the pretenſions of 
the two ſuppoſed children were produced at Rome; a 
Decree of the Senate alſo intervened. Let us add that 
ſome time paſſed between the election of Ariobarzanes 
and his deprivation, and between his deprivation and 
his re-eſtabliſhment, Since therefore he was reſtored 
in the year 659, there is a great deal of likelihood 
that the laſt Ariarathes aged about twenty did not die 
before the year 654 : judge whether it be probable 
that his father was but a little child when Laudice 
would have murdered him about the year 623. 
Arran and I ſhall in this place examine whether Appian has re- 
Juſtin criticiſed. jated the adventures of Ariobarzanes as he ought. His 
relation is as follows, 'The Romans ordered Mithri- 
dates to ſurrender Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes : he 
obeyed, but Mithraas and Bagoas expelled Ariobar- 
zanes, and gave the Kingdom to Ariarathes. The 
Romans ſent an Embaſly into that country to reſtore 
Ariobarzanes. Manius Aquilius was the head of that 
Embaſly : Lucius Caſſius, who commanded in Aſia, 
and Mithridates received orders from Rome to aſſiſt the 
Embaſſadors. Mithridates, being diſguſted with the 
Romans, gave them no aſſiſtance : but notwithſtand- 
ing Caffius and Aquilius reſtored Ariobarzanes, and ad- 
viſed him, as well as Nicomedes King of Bithynia, to 
make incurſions into the Dominions of Mithridates. Ni- 
comedes, not being able to refiſt the ſollicitations of 
(123) Appianus, the Embaſſadors, committed hoſtilities (123). Mi- 
in Mithridat. thridates complained of it, and found no redreſs : for 
1 which reaſon he had recourſe to arms, he conquered 
(124) Idem, ibid. Cappadocia, and gave it to his ſon Ariarathes (124), 
9 The Embaſſador he ſent to the Roman Generals ſpo 
very haughtily, and received an anſwer yet more 
(125) Idem, ibid. haughty (125). The conſequence was that Mithridates 
— beat the Romans, and even took Manius Aquilius the 
chief of their Embaſſy priſoner, and that Sylla vanquiſhed 
him, and forced him to accept a diſadvantageous peace 
(126) Idem, ibid. (126). The reſtoration of Ariobarzanes was one of 
pag. 1222 the conditions of the treaty (127) : it was at firſt exe- 
88 ibid. cuted imperfectiy (128), and afterwards very fully 
1128 5 3 ibid. (129). The invaſion of Cappadocia by Tigranes hap- 
page 143» pened ſome years after (130). Sylla was no longer 
(129) Idem, ibid. living. Lucullus retook Cappadocia (131), Mithri- 
Pos. 144+ , dates recovered it (132), _ at laſt Pompey re-eſta- 
(130) gern, ibid. bliſhed Ariobarzanes (133 
(131) Idem, ibid. . F . 
pag- 150, 151. I obſerve I, that Appian is inexcuſable in ſpeaking 
(132) Idem, ibid. of the invaſion of Mithraas and Bagoas, without telling 
rag. 156. us who they were, and what Ariarathes it was whom 
(233) „ they placed on the throne of Cappadocia. II. He de- 
P's: 153, ſerves blame for having ſaid nothing of the commiſ- 
ſion given to Sylla to reſtore Ariobarzanes. This was 
in the year of Rome 659. Sylla commanded then 
in Cilicia. He fays it himſelf in Appian, ſpeaking 
to Mithridates. In Cappadociam ego reduxi Ariobar- 
Zanem ex S. C. cum preefſem Cilicie : idque feci te ce- 
dente autoritati populi. i. e. © I brought Ariobarzanes 
back into Cappadocia by order of the Senate when I 
«© was Governor of Cilicia : and this I did you your- 
{144) ldem, ibid. felf ſubmitting to the authority of the people (1 34).” 
pag. 139. This renders our Hiſtorian the leſs exculable ; for 
ſince he was no ſtranger to this diſcourſe of Sylla, he 
was obliged to inform himſelf concerning the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of Ariobarzanes, and to place it where — 
Chronology required. His omiſſion would have 
leſs to be found fault with, if he had not known what 
Sylla ſaid to Mithridates. Take notice Plutarch ob- 
ſerves that Sylla, after his Prztorſhip, was ſent into Cap- 
padocia under the ſpecious pretext of reſtoring Ariobar- 
zanes, but in reality to curb Mithridates who formed great 
(135) 135) Piu- deſigns (135). Conſult Sigonius, and he will clear up 
t-rch, in Sy/la, all this to you (136), but do not truſt him when he 


Page 453» aſſures yoa that Mithridates cauſed Ariarathes King 


( : 30) Sy of Cappadocia, and the ſon of the ſame Ariarathes, 
_ 2 who was yet a child, to be ſlain by Gordius. Re- 


member that Mithridates killed that fon with bis own 
hand, when he was a man grown. My IIId Remark 
on Appian is, that according to all appearance, he is 
miſtaken with regard to the invagon of Mithraas 
and Bagoas: he ſuppoſes that Mithridates had no hand 
in it, and even that the Romans ordered him to drive 


been obſerved that the horſes 


Cappadocia improved 
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out the uſurper, and to reſtore Ariobarzanes ; and that 
Mithridates being diſſatisfied with the RomanPeople diſ- 
obeyed that order. I doubt not but that invaſion was 
made by the Generals of Mithridates, and in favour 
of his ſon Ariarathes whom the Cappadocians had ex- 
E Juſtin ſays they recalled the brother of their 
aſt King, and that this brother was vanquiſhed by Mi- 
thridates (137); that is to ſay, if I am not mi , (137) Juſtin, 
by Mithraas and Bagoas, who brought back into Cap- 1+ 38. cap. 2. 
padocia Ariarathes their maſter's fon. Let us ſay in 
the I'Vth place, that the Embaſly of Manius Aquilius 
ſhould be placed under the year of Rome 663, or 
thereabouts ; and that therefore it concerns not, as Ap- 
pian ſuppoſes, the firſt reſtoration of Ariobarzanes (138). (138) The Epi- 
Let us add a word againſt Juſtin, who ſuppoſes that tome of Livy, 
Tigranes ſet on by Mithridates was the firſt who ex- — 4 
pelled Ariobarzanes, and that this was the ſubje&t of Fe 5f evi 
Aquilius's Embaſſy. This is falſe. That Embaſſy Prince by Sylla 
was anterior to the great wars of Sylla and Mithri- and Book, 7 , of 
dates, which did not begin till the year of Rome 45 m_ 
665. Tigranes is never to appear before the ex- 
pedition of Lucullus. We muſt ſay therefore that he 
did not poſſeſs himſelf of Cappadocia, till after Sylla 
had reſtored Ariobarzanes the ſecond time. 
1 may be reproached for ſtanding too much on 
trifling niceties : I would have it be known that I 
do it, not becauſe I think theſe things are important 
— 2 in themſelves, but to inſinuate by ſenſible ex- 
amples that a man ſhould arm himſelf with diſtruſt 
againſt what he reads, and exerciſe his genius in diſ- 
tinguiſhing of facts. This application inlarges and mul- 
tiplies the ſtrength of the mind. For which reaſon I 


believe the pains I have taken will not be uſeleſs to 
the Reader. 


There is ſo little Chronology in the greater of 
the Greek and Latin Hiſtoriags, that ancient Fiftory 
wants to be new-caſt. I dare ſay, that if all the helps 
which they had in abundance were to be had at this 
day, much better bodies of Hiſtory would be com- 
piled than thoſe which they have left us. 
[L] One would believe the Cappadcians were unfit 1 
become Orators.) It is from hence that Kuhnius hag 
confirmed the opinion of thoſe who ſay that Pauſanias, 
Author of the ___ of Greece, ought not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from Sophiſt Pauſanias whoſe Life 
Philoſtratus has written, and who was one of thoſe pu- 
pils whom Herodes Atticus admitted to his greateſt fa- 
miliarity. To this the Obſervation of Philoſtratus, 
that the ſaid Sophiſt did not pronounce Greek well, is 
by no means repugnant : for it was the defect of the 
Cappadocians, and a defect ſo incorrigible, that a 
Rhetorician of that country was ſaid to be more rare 
than a white raven, or a flying tortoiſe. Cui non re- 
pugnat, they are the words of Kuhnius in the Preface 
to the new edition of Pauſanias (139), quod Philoftra- (139) That of 
tus tradit, quid Gracam linguam durius pronunciarit Leiplis in 1696, 
quam delicata ejus rotunditas patiebatur. Hoc enim tots 
Cappadocum nationi commune wvitium, oriſque fuit Ixur- 
rah nulla exercitatione emendandum, uti clare indicat 
notum Epigramma: © 


©&r1or iy Awxys x nde Ts XI 
Eüpen, » dH pyrope Karnradtxn. 

Rarius alata teſtudine, rarius albo 
Troenias corvo Rhetora Cappadocem. 


M] The horſes 9 N improved as they greue 
ad} - Gerda A obſerved that they are very weak 
omg young, and that the older they be the ſwifter 
66 go. 


Xpand ruh 5 TiAeoy 3oy mare yipaoxet 140). (140) Suite ds 

afiana, 0 
I ſhall add to theſe words of the Menagiana a paſſage 53, of the Dutch 
of Brantome. The Cardinal de Guiſe has been the only edition. 
perſon to whom the late King Francis's Proverb might * 9 N—_ 
be applied, aubo uſed to ſay that the Princes of Lor- jy, 4. _ 
rain were like the courſers of the Kingdom of Naples, tom. 3. des Me 
which weve long and backward in growing, but werg mire pat · m. 
excellent when they began to wax old (141). e 
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' CAPRIATA (PETER JOHN) a Civilian and Hiſtorian, was of Genda, and 
lived in the ſeventeenth Century. If Amantius may be credited, he poſſeſſed all the 
qualities that form the great Lawyer [A] ; but we muſt obſerve, that this teſtimony is 
in a Poem prefixed to one of Capriata's books. In this Poem, all the applauſes which 
an accompliſhed Hiſtorian could deſerve, are beſtowed upon him. We are not to take 
in a literal ſenſe, the expreſſions which are uſed in an elogium of this kind; but it is cer- 
tain that the hiſtorical pieces of this writer are very valuable [BJ]. He relates the ſeveral 
tranſactions in a very clear and preciſe manner; he accounts for their ſeveral motives, 
their inſtruments and conſequences; and he is not guilty, either of the low artifices of a 
flatterer, or of the malice of an ill natured cenſor. He boaſts his having obſerved a 
medium, without being the leaſt partial, either in favour of France or Spain; and de- ' 
clares, that thoſe who do not perceive this impartiality, muſt blame themſelves for it CJ. 
The Venetians complained of their being treated injuriouſly in his Hiſtory ; on bid 
| * Tae et a occaſion 
“anno 1634 to 1644.” An Engliſh Tranſlation of 
all this was printed at London in 1663. 
[C] He declares that thoſe who 4 not perceive his 


if Amantins may be credited, he poſſeſſed all the 
qualities that form the great Lawyer.) Here follows 
the beginning of a Poem, prefixed to Capriata's Book : 


i 1 impartiality between France and Spain, muſt blame 

2 con ſulta patrum, & nodaſ a juris, them ſelves for it.] This is a judicious obſervation, 
que vagos Legum anfractus, dubioſque receſſus and may be a warning to a great number of readers, 
Ingenio ſolitus celeri ſcrutarier, & quem who accuſe an Hiſtorian of partiality, for no other rea- 


Fariſconſultum imignem Menochius olim | fon but becauſe they themſelves are very much preju- 
mendans laudi 


—  Teflatur, ſeriptis com WS, «. (1). diced. They are perſuaded, that in caſe he ſpeaks 
22 2 ue ; 29179 mee \ 2 well of thoſe, whom they hate merely from a national 
mine ad auftorem 1% 00 ole 12111 prejudice, and from party intereſt, he then is guilty 
22 & ad 1 Thy piercing genius ever trac'd with eaſe, of flattery ; and that, if he ſpeaks ill of thoſe whom 


they love from a like principle, he then is ſwayed too 
much by a ſpirit of malice. But ſuch readers don't 
examine themſelves, nor. ſee that their own partiality 
makes them look upon' this Hiſtorian as partial. This 
it is that Capriata repreſents to certain readers, who 
complained; that he had not held the two ſcales even 
between two crowns ; but had applauded too much the 


«« The knotty points of Law, however ancient; 

« And all the random windings of the Bar: 

« Menochius gave the praiſe thy merit claim'd, 

« And told the world that thou would'ſt be illuſtrious. 


A little after follow theſe Jines : 


Tu, ſtu jura dbces, juris penetralia quæpis, 
Seu patronus agis cauſas, dubiumgue clientem 
Sublevat arguto quem promis pectore, ſenſus, 
Unde audet dubiæ melius confidere cauſe 3 
Seu juris reſponſa refers con ſulta petenti, 
Seu lites dirimis certantes arbiter inter; 
Tam rite red peragi tibi cuncta widentur, 
Tam facile, atque brevi interjecis tempore, quantum 
Per tardas perfecta maras viæ guiſque dediſſet. 
| I The ſenſe is, N 
«© Whether you read Law-Lectures to your Pupils, 
«« Or plead a cauſe in preſence of the Court, 

| «© So well you trace the hidden ſprings of Law, 

% So happily e reſs your doudleſs ſenſe, 

„ That all who liſten, ſay — you'll be victorious. 
«« Whether you give advice; or when you're umpire, 
«, Tuſtice and truth-confirm your ev'ry dictate. 

No Lawyer, tho he ſtudied months on months, 

On ſome perplexing controverted point, 

«« Could argue better than you do at once.“ 


Here we ſee a man, who was equally ſucceſsful, either 
in explaining the moſt knotty points of the Civil-Law, 
in pleading cauſes, in giving opinion, or ending law- 
ſuits by the way of arbitration. Is it poſſible to give 
a more glorious character of a Civilian? 
o LB] The hiftorical labours of this Writer are very wa- 
J Theſe relate to the tranſactions of his own 
time, and eſpecially in Italy. He publiſhed the two 
firſt Books in.1626, by way of ſpecimen. I due primi 


actions of ſome Princes, and related as diſadvantageouſly 
in proportion the actions of ſome others. When the read- 
ers, ſays he, are more prejudiced than the writer, they 
think thoſe praiſes too faint which he beſtows on their fa- 
vourite party; and thoſe as too ſtrong which they give to 
the party they abhor. They accuſe him of not cenſuring 
ſufficiently the latter, and of blaming the former too 
much ; and they form the very ſame judgment, even 
when the Hiſtory has obſerved the moſt exact impar- 
tiality. Their heavy complaints are the effect of their 
prejudices, and not (as they pretend) of thoſe of the 
Hiſtorian. But I will quote Capriata's words, -as they 
expreſs the thought much better. Ma perche fra molti 


| 2 vedatori fi ſentono qualche piu preſto doglienze, 
che 


Aettrattioni, parendo ad alcuni, che io fa pid dell 
una, che dell' altra Corona partiale, e che de Principi 
nella parte primiera intereſſati; altri venghino innalxati, 
altri depreſſi pid di quel, che Ia dia mezzana, che han 
gf iſtortografi a tenere. Dirt per tanto in riſpoſta, pià 
che in def ſa di fimili doglienze, premieramente, che tan- 
to rieſche difficile tener la vin di mezzo allo ſerittore, 

uanto al lettore, & che però tanto pus Puno, quanto 
Pale trapaſſare la mediocrità, quello nello ſerivere, & 
queſio nel giudicare. Imperciocche il lettore tocco per av- 
ventura da maggior paſſione, che Þ Autore, e perd più all 
una che all' altra parte inclinante reputera ſempre corte 
le lodi, e abbondanii gÞ abbaſſamenti della parte, nella 
guale inclina, I por lo contrario maggiori le ladi, & mi- 
nori gl abbaſſamenti delle contrarie, per quanto to ſcrit- 
tore fi ſia ugualmente con tutti diportato ; onde la dogli- 
enxa . e per auwentura piu dalla paſſione di chi 


(2) In Thua- Talia dalÞ anno 161 3, fino al 1618 (2). i. e. The Age, che da quella di che ſcrive, conforme al Proverbig 

nus's Catalogue, ** firſt two Books. of the wars in Italy, from the year ino, | | | (4) Capriata, in 
Pag. 305. of Part «« 161 3 to 1618.“ He had them reprinted at Genoa | Arquatis omnia lurida wvideri (3). 1 Preface to 
Sole Bagg in 4to, anno 1638, with the ten ſucceeding Books. | That is, | 1 his 


« All things ſeem yellow to the jaundic'd eye.” 

I have obſerved in another place (4), that it is ſome- (4) In the Re- 

times more difficult to be an honeſt man, than to ap- mak [H] of the 

pear ſuch ;' and I fay on this occaſion, that it is ſome- 8 ar. 
times more difficult to appear a faithful Hiſtorian, than 
to be ſo in reality. I don't pretend to ſay, that it is an 
eaſy matter to write a Hiſtory which may repreſent, 
with equal impartiality, the errors and wiſdom, the 
right and the wrong, the loſſes and advantages of both 
ies. A man muſt be entirely diveſted of paſſions, 


Theſe twelve Books extend from 1613 to 16180 and 
were reprinted at Geneva in 1644 in 8 vo. The Au- 
thor publiſhed/a ſecond part at Genoa in 1648, which 
was reprinted at Geneva, in 1650, 8vo. It is intitled 
del Hiſtoria de Pietro Giovanni Capriata, parte ſeconda 
in ſei Libri diſtinta. Nel primiero de quali fi contingono 
alcuni movimenti d'armi fuor d Italia ſucceduti. E nb 
cingue ſuſſequenti la continuatione di quei d Italia dall 
anno M. DC. XXXIV. fins al. M. DC. XLIV. i. e. 
„ The Hiſtory. of Peter John Capriata, part II, di- 1 
« vided into ſix books. The 25 of theſe contains he muſt be the wiſe man imagined by the Stoicks, 
4 the relation of ſome wars out of Italy; and the five ſuch a one as will never be ſound, and who exiſts only 
following, the continuation of thoſe of Italy, from in the fancy ; an Hiſtorian, I ſay, mult attain to this 
Yeh, | | . 5 E. 1 12 inſenſibllity, 


Vor. _— exe, 


dedicated his work, not to Princes, but to private men, for he was afraid 


infenfibility, in caſe he will pretend to obſerve, on all 
occaſions, this juſt medium in — a Hiſtory. Tis 
not ſufficient that he is the native of a Country which 
did not join either with France or Spain, during the 
war in which thoſe two Nations were Not- 
withſtanding this nentrality, the writer might favour 
indirectly, . wiſhes one of the parties much 
(5) See in the more than the (5). This preference might be in- 
Lettres Hiſto- ſpired, either by the true intereſt of his Country, or 


riques for Octo- by ” wy *. de a) 
ber 1702, pag. by national cap ice. Now it is not poffi w expreſs, 
74. & _ the how greatly this prejudices an Hiſtorian againſt the 


ry with which party he hates; how many ſecret paſſions he imbibes 
the inhabitants which corrupt his judgment; and the habit he con- 
of Kome GoVer tracts of relating with greater joy, the advantages of 
deg, * that party to which he is moſt inclined. I add, that 


Emperor, or for an Hiſtorian may conceive (from his natural N 
France. See aleo on) more affection for one foreign Nation than 


_— 17 — des other; and the ſtate and condition of his fortune may 
for Gaar be ſuch, as to make him hope or fear more from one 


1704, pag. 380, Prince than from another. *heſe all are obitacles to 
& ſeg. and the the perfe& impartiality of an Hiſtorian, and the me- 


Zines Bit dium he ought to obſerve, Several others might be 
line monk mentioned; and were we to ſpecify the ſeveral _ 
Page 358. Which biaſs an Author, who ſets about writing the Hi. 


ſtory of his own Country, the Catalogue would be very 


long. We therefore muſt be obliged to confeſs, that 
to write a Hiſtory with ſtrit impartiality is an extreme 


difficult taſk. SY 
But though an Author could arrive ſo far, as to ſur- 
mount all the obſtacles ; the ſnares and fur of his 


Paſhons ; the prejudices of childhood, the of pre- 
poſſeſſion, the bent his mind took before he began to 
write a\Hiſtory ; in a word, tho' he ſhould write im- 
partially the good and bad actions of each party, with- 
out leaning to either fide, would he meet with readers 
of ſo equitable a temper, as to do him the juſtice he 
deſerves ? Will they have taken as much pains as he 
had done to diveſt himſelf of prejudices of every kind? 
Will they not be diſpleaſed at reading the ſeveral par- 
iculars he relates to the diſadvantage of the party they 
avour, and to the advantage of that which is odious 
to them ? Will they believe that he has given a genuine 
account of the ſeveral events ? Will they not look up- 
on every circumſtance which claſhes with their preju- 
dices as falſe? Conſequently, it would be much 
more difficult for ſuch a writer to appear impartial and 
unprejudiced than to be really ſo. I 
he difficulties I mention are eſpecially to be feared, 
in the writing the Hiſtory of one's own times ; for rea- 
ders are ble in proportion to the remoteneſs of 
the events ; but they are quite unreaſonable- with re- 
ſpe& to modern tranſactions. They give the name of 
ners to the enemy, to ſuch Gazeteers as make 
the loſſes they ſuſtained leſs than others had declared 
them to be, and do not weaken their advantages. A 
numberleſs multitude of people are ſo unjuſt, as to con- 
ſider, as favourers of the enemy, thoſe who dare con- 
tradict the advantageous news which had been brought. 
Thus, in a proportionable degree, an Hiſtorian ma 
himſelf be ſuſpected, at a time that he is truly im- 
partial. Saluſt might have included this among the 
difficulties of hiſtory-writing ; thoſe difficulties I mean, 
which, according to him, proceed from the ſtate and 
diſpoſition of the reader's mind. Ac mihi quidem, ta- 
melſi baudquaguam par gloria ſequatur feriptorem, & 
auclorem rerum; tamen imprimis arduum videtur res 
geftas ſeribere : primum, quod fafla dittis exaquanda 
unt © dein quia plerigue, quæ delita reprebenderes, na- 
levalentia invidia didta putant ; ubi de magna vir- 
tute, atque gloria bonorum memores ; que fibi quiſque fa- 
cilia fatu pulet, ægus animo accipit ; ſupra, weluti fe- 
ta pro falſis ducit (6). 1. e. Tho chere be not an 
equal glory in writing as in atchieving of great ac- 
tions, yet the compoling of Hiſtory appears to me 
« 2 difficult taſk ; firſt, becauſe events muſt be 
6 by the words which deſcribe them; again, 
< becauſe moſt readers will look upon the blame which 
« the Hiſtorian caſts on certain things, as proceeding 
from envy and malice, And, where the Hiftorian 
relates ſuch a brave and glorious exploit, as the rea- 
« der thinks he himſelf could have performed, that 
he aſſents to readily ; but every thing above this, 


(6) Salluſtius, in 
Prefat. Belli 
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occaſion he employed a reaſon to juſtify himſelf, that deſerves to be related 2 the 


inſcribed 


* he conſiders as the mere reſult of the writer's inven- 
« tion, and conf y rejects it as falſe.” oe 
To return to Capriata, I obſerve that he exhibits (7), 
as an —_ of his impartiality, the particulars he 
wrote concetning the two wars of Montſerrat. ' The 
Duke of Mantua being attack'd in the; firſt of theſe . 
wars by the Duke of Savoy, was ſupparted by the 
King of Spain; but in the ſecond, he was attacked by 
the latter Prince, and ſupported by the King of France. 
Now our Author, who applauded the King of 
Spain with reſpect to the firſt war; cenſures him for 
the ſecond ; and was fo laviſh of his applauſes on the 
conduct of Lewis XIII, that his words were tranſcrib- 
ed by a French Author. Che wn 2 France ſe 


7) In the Pre- 
to Part 2. 


dell' ordine dello ſpirito, nel fuo Politics Chriftianiffenis, 
date alle flampe, ſt compiaccinto pompa di quella 
Reggia attione di regiftrarlo per parola, ſenza 


piro nominar Þ Autore (8). i. e. A French Knight (8) Capriata, 
of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt," in a printed work bd. The Au- 
« of his entitled, - The off Chriftian Pobticion, was ſo Ge, no 
9 mg with the ſplendour of this royal action, that 2 — 2 
he copied it word for word, but without naming diary, he 42 
„the Author.” I alſo prove his impartiality and in- ing, p2g- 202. of 
dependence, by a Latin Epigram he gives us ; and which be cit. of 1645, 
had been E by an Author (9), who was not ., 1 betet 


perſonally known to him. Here follows p ig 


rowed from an © 
Ttalian Writer, 
(9) Paganinus 
Gaudentius, in 
the Treatiſe in- 
titled, Ori 


-* 
8 


part of it 


Librorum, 


Gallus & Hiſpanus nulle diſcrimine habentur 3 
Nec tibi tractatur molliter Emanuel. 
IRON! That is, 
* Still you diſcloſe the ſecret arts of Kings, 
« Their frauds ; and cauſes of their wars relate. 
« Flattery would never you to be venal ; 
% But nobly bold, you dare to ſpeak the truth. 


. 
, 


« Impartially you treat or French or Spaniard, 
Nor can Emanuel move your equal mind.” - 


But it would have been to no for Emanuel 
to have rendred himſelf worthy of ſuch an Elogium 
with regard to a prejudiced reader z for ſuch a one 
would never perceive his impartiality ; and if we may 
aſſert, that a perſon who ſets about writing an Hiſtory 
ought to be diveſted of all prejudice 3 we may alſo aſ- 
ſert, that a reader ought to be ſo, in order to form a 
proper jud t of the compoſition of an Hiſtorian. 
Of all kinds of writing, Hiſtory is that to which we 
may molt juſtly apply the following ſentence ; Pro Capta 
Leforis habent ſua fata libelli. i. e. The fate of a 
Book depends on the reader's capacity or under- 
„ ſtanding.” 
[D] The Venetians complained of being ill treated in 
his 1 rac ; on which occaſion he employed a reaſon to ju- 
flify himſelf, that deſerves to be related.) Andrew 
Balbo, a noble Venetian, was at Genoa when the firſt 
part of Capriata's Hiſtory was publiſhed. - That Gen- 
tleman made his complaints, in the moſt polite terms, 
to the Author, who, among other particulars, made the 
following anſwer. No juſt complaints can be made of 
my being wanting in reſpe& to the Republic of Ve- 
nice, with regard to the wiſdom of its government (10); (ro) Capriata, 
if I have written the ſucceſſes of the ſeveral wars, in Preface to Part 2, 
ſuch a manner as has given offence, it was not my of his Hiſtory. (1) 
fault; for I was obliged to relate them according to Da 


(6; 
ad 
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truth; and we cannot expect that the deſcription of pag 
ſuch things as gave us pain when they happened, can 
give us any pleaſure in the reading. Quan foi A 
fucreſſs delle Guerre tanto di mare, quanto di terra, nn 
hawvendole recato guſto quando fuccedettono, e inpoſſible 
che plie el recebino quando i deſer iwono, onde non. v bg (2) 
colpa lo Scrittore, ſe c al wero i rappreſante. wen 
It would doubtleſs be an- irregularity, ſhould the events — 
themſelves be diſagreeable, and the hiſtory of them 15. 


ive us new pleaſure. None but lying writers can pro- 
uce this = conſuſion of the nature of 1 
| 1 They 


inſcribed it to 2 
had not obſerved fai 


They are like certain Cooks, who make ſo excellent 
a ſauce to the moſt r 75 and ſuch as are the 
hardeſt to digeſt, and they are eat with pleaſure. An 
unfaithful Hiſtorian either ſuppreſſes ill ſueceſſes, or 


covers them with ſo large a detail of petty, 
ous circumſtances, that they become imperceptible to 
the reader. He cannot diſcover the wound; under 


the multitude of glaring plaiſters which they apply 
to it. | 

Capriata repreſented alſo, that he was not either a 
ſubject of the Commonwealth of Venice, or its pen- 
fioner ; and nevertheleſs, that he had been more tender 
of it than ſome Venetian Writers, whom it had pu- 
niſhed, both in their perſons and their works, at the 
ſame time that it permitted the fale of his Hiſtory, 
E ſe V. S. andera paragonando i noſtri ſeritti con quei 
alcuni Veneti Scrittori trouerà, che, come con maggior 
verità, cofs con riſpetto maggiore ho i ſucceſſi poco felici 
del armi Venetian repreſentato, havendo nelle coſe dub- 
zie ſempre nella pi benigna interpretatione inclinato. 
In maniera, che le moſtre opere ſono publicamente, nella 
fleſſa Citta di Venetia, vendute, lette, &f con 
non minori che altrove, ricevate, dove quelle de loro 
Scrittori rimanondo affato flerminato, non compaiono in 
luce ; e gl Autori ne ſtati ſono puniti, & puniti ancora 
i Capitani, che mal fi diſportarono ne finiſtri incontri 
dell arme, & delle publiche fattioni (11). All theſe 
particulars were fitter to juſtify the Author, rather than 
(12) 0bſequium to remove the uneaſineſs with which the impartiality 
amicos, veritas and ſincerity of his pen filled the Venetians. People 
al f. don't care to have truth ſpoke of them publickly (12). 
Terent. And. E] He u afraid, in caſe he had inſeribed bis 


y ng 4 — wor to a /o power, the public would have been 


(31) Ibid» 


« procures t to furmiſe, that he had not faithfully obſerved the 
„ friends, and rad preſcribed to Hiſtorians. ] fie icated the firſt 


tc truth raiſes 
enemies. 


of his Hiſtory to Ottaviano Raggi, auditor of the 
Chamber -to Pope Urban VIII; and the ſecond to 


CAR 


i 5 the lick would have been 
7 dee Laws priferibed wo Eilat [LE]. 


111 
apt to ſurmiſe, that he 


Charles Emanuel Durazzo Referendary to both Signa- 
tures ; and declared the reaſons which 2 2 | 
dedicating them to ſome Prince, There is no Prince, 
ſays he, bat is concerned in the Kings I relate; hence 
it might be imagined, that what T have related to 
the advantage of the Potentate to whom I ſhould de- 
dicate my work, wonld be mere flattery ; or, that I 
ſhould affront him, by the relation of ſuch particulars 
as are not to his advantage. It mipht alſo be ſuſpected, 
that a defire of ingratiating my ſelf with a Monarch, 
was either a bridle to check, and keep me filent ; or elſe 
a ſpur, to make me exceed the bounds of truth. E 
Jendevi tutti (Principi) o tante o guanto ogy Apa „ non 
pareſce adulatione quel, che il cor ſo ordinaris delle coſe ſuc- 
cedute portafſe di poco loro guſto, e ſadisfattione : E per 
che ancora neſſuno have: occafione di i concetto, 
che il defiderio d acguiſtarmi la gratia di quel Prin- 
cipe, haveſſe ſervito di frem, per farmi tacere, o 
di flimolo per i ſcrivere pit abbondantemente, con- (13) Cotiatn, 
tro quel, che Pabbligo di 4. e fincero ſcrittore mi Eviſt- Dedic. to 
poteſſe per ſcrivere (1 5). othing can be more judici- 5 e 
ous than theſe reflexions ; for as laudable as the ſince- 
rity of an Hiſtorian would be, who ſhould have juſtly 
cenſured the conduct of a Monarch, and related faith- 
fully the ignominious ſucceſs which had accompanied 
it ; ſo much in proportion would be his imprudence, 
ſhould he dedicate his work to him. . Beſides, it is 
cuſtomary for an Author to flatter and cajole a ſovereign 
Prince, when he dedicates his work to him. He aſ- 

ires at a penſion, or ſome other reward ; hence he 

s What to write and what to ſuppreſs. He has 

had an eye to this in every part of his Hiſtory, where 
he f. of that Prince's actions. To dedicate ſuch a 
work to ſuch a Prince, what is it elſe but plainly ſhew- 
ing that the writer, from the very beginning, has given 
up his liberty, and is looking out for a maſter ? at leaſt, 
will not this be the opinion of the public? 


CARACCIOLI. Moreri has ſpoken of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons of this family, but 


omitted the chief Seneſchal of Naples, who perha 
man of his branch. He was called John Caraccioh ; 


was the firft conſiderable Noble- 
and though born a Gentleman, 


he was obliged to turn writer in his youth (a), on account of the unhappineſs of his cir- () Brantome, 


cumſtances. He was ſo fortunate as to pleaſe Joan II Queen of Naples: this opened 
him the way to preferment ; for the lovers of this Queen were not barely eſteemed ; they 
went on to enjoyment, and afterwards were raiſed to the higheſt poſts, according as they 
22 her, and exerted themſelves on this occaſion. 


Vie des Dames 
illuftres, page m. 
398. 


The manner in which it is ſaid this 


rinceſs made Caraccioli the firſt advances, is ſingular enough [4]. He at laſt met 
with the fate ſo common to ſuch minions; he engaged in too many intrigues, and be- 


came odious to a Lady who had a great aſcendant over the Queen. 


Some declare that 


75) Spondanus, he was ſo inſolent as to uſe very injurious expreſſions in ſpeaking to the abovementioned 


ad ann 1432, 
num. 18. pag · m. 


216. lity of Salerno (6). 


[4] The manner in which Foan II, Queen of Naples, 
made Caraccioli the firſt advances is ſingular enough.] 
Here follows Brantome's relation *. it. Res." firit 
7 rtunity the Queen ever to of her 
= — Bag N he was very much afraid 

« of mice; ſo one day while he was playing at cheſs 
© in her wardrobe, ſhe herſelf cauſed a mouſe to be 
« ſet before him; and he, ſcampering about for fear; 
«« firſt ſtumbling againſt one, then againſt another, run 
in at the Queen's chamber door, and fell juſt upon 
« her ; by this means the Queen diſcovered her flame 
„% to him, and they ſoon made up matters together. 
(1) Brantome, A little after ſhe created him her chief Seneſchal (1),' 
Dames Illuftres, Let thoſe who will believe this tale: and however it 


Page m. 399 · be, it is not unlikely, that of all love - declarations, 
the verbal one is the moſt painful to Ladies of ſo ex- 
alted a rank. 

This muſt not be wondered at; can better 
command their tongues than ſeveral other ſigns which 

(2) Yulnus alit diſcover the that burns in their boſom (2). For 

wenis, & caco this reaſon, more eaſily hinders a woman from 

1 2 4 diſcloſing her flame in words, theſe being arbitrary 

lits 4. Vir, , digns invented by man, than from diſcovering in her 

" face, by natural ſigns, the defires which 


_— 
foul. And as the men are generally very dexts 


Queen, and that he even gave her a box on the ear, upon her refuſing him the Principa- 
He gave occaſion to his being ſuſpected of ſeveral ſecret practices 


ä 


in diſcovering thoſe ſigns, and ſoon take advantage 

of them, mo bare fellow occaſion to mention by 

word of mouth what they require from men; and 

they are ſo ſeldom reduced to the neceſſity of mak- 

ing ſach a. declaration, that they do not acquire, by 

ſeveral trials, a facility of exprefling themſelves on that 

ſubject. If a woman perceives that the other ſigns are 

not perfectly underſtood, fhe will rather write to her | 

lover, than reveal her paſſion in words. We have an 

inſtance of this above (3) in the deſcription Ovid has (3) In note [BJ 

given us of Byblis's n. It is to be obſerved that of the Tad. 

in an affair of this kind, a Queen has not the advan- BYBLIS. 

tage which other women enjoy ; becauſe ſhe is attend- 

ed by perſons, who on account of their | inferiority, 

dare not ta make her a declaration of love: the there- 

fore 2 make the ** advances, . ＋ diſcover 

her tender A r women, ge ly ſpeakin 

will 4 and even when = with to be — 

quered, they ſtand on the defenſive, and glory in it (4); (4) Pigobit 

whereas a Qu ttack, and- to be ex- 2 Yi, 
of 2 againſt all the rules of , * 

ſpeak of the 1 


danger of ber not Pugnando vinci 
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againſt the State; for it was he who-adviſed Alphonſo King of Arragon to retom to 


ſe) Mariana, 
lib. 21. Cap» 5 


aples (c), which he had left for no other reaſon but becauſe he could not carry off 
forcibly from thence Queen Joan, who had adopted him her ſon. The reader ma 


judge how ſtrongly this Queen muſt hate for ever after the party of her ungrateful ſon. C.) Simwat rex 


Nevertheleſs Caraccioli undertook to make this very party triumph in the 


in gdm of waletudinem. Jo- 


annes Caracciolus 


Naples. His machinations were diſcovered; and, to. fruſtrate them, confidence was Seeſcallus majr; 


ſeemingly repoſed in him; and upon: this ſpecious 
reſence, who, by the advice of her female favourite, cauſed him to be P 
aguſt anno 1432 (d) [BJ. In the beginning of the rupture between Alphonſo of RT. „ 7, ad 
Queen of Naples;  Caraccioh, 


(4d) dem, ibid. 
ragon, and Joan 


0 


ence he was allured into the Queen's 2, en, 


gratia & auncte- 


ut to death in itat- quam Ho- 


inv ſendum acce- 


who was ſent to viſit this Prince who es copitur. 


Caps 1 3» 


(f) 14m, ibid. feigned an indiſpoſition, was impriſoned (e), but releaſed ſome time after (). See Paſquier, „ 


chap. 16. du-VI Livre des recherches de la France. 


Our Jane of Naples tried ſo many methods, that, 


without being forced to breath the words, I ove you ; 
or to expreſs herſelf in ſuch plain and courſe terms 
(5) Gen. xxxix. as were addreſſed to Joſeph the Patriarch (5), ſhe dif- 
Te covers her fond wiſhes. A Queen runs very little dan- 
ger of being refuſed. The advantages which thoſe 
who acquieſce with her deſires would gain, and the 
evils to which ſuch perfons would be expoſed, did they 
not anſwer the firſt advances of a Queen (6) generally 

(6) See note [C] compel them to gratify her. Tha "2 
of the article [B] This Queen, by the advice of her favourite, had 
FAUSTA. him put to death.) Mariana relates it thus: Princeps 
concilii autor Cobella Rufa Antonii Sueſſæ Ducis conjux, 
que præcipuum gratiæ & auctoritatis locum apud Regi- 
(7) Marian. lib. nam nadta erat, eoque implacabili odio in Caracciolum 


25. cap. 5 ferebatur (7). 1. e. The perſon who chiefly adviſed 


(4) This is eſpe- 
cially viſible in 


« this, was Cobella Rufa, the Duke of Sueſſa's Lady, 

„ who was moſt in favour, and had the greateſt au- 

* thority with the Queen, and for that reaſon ſhe bore 

* an implacable hatred to Caraccioli.” ' Obſerve, 

that according to ſome Authors, this Queen rather con- 

nived at Caraccioli's murther, than cominanded it (8). (3) Ni tan Ja- 
She pardoned the murtherers ; confiſcated the eſtate of %% non 
the Jeceaſed, and branded his memory. , He did not Sans ad 
take this Princeſs to be his enemy, ſor he no ſooner, an», 1442, num. 
heard the falſe and inſidious meſſage ſent him by the 18. 

aſſaſſins viz. that he muſt immediately wait upon the 

Queen, who was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, but he 

ſtarted up and opened his chamber door, being half 

naked. Upon this the murtherers ruſhed in, and kill- | 

ed him the 27th of Auguſt, on which day he had ſo- (9) Extracted « || 
lemnized, with great pomp, his ſon's nuptials (g). . eds, 


* 


 CARACCIOLI (JOHN ANTHONY) ſon to John Caraccioli Prince of Melphi,, 


the later ecition:, Marſhal of France, &c. was Biſhop of Troies in the 16th Century, and turned Calviniſt pub- 


where the Edi- 


* lickly, anno 1561. See Moreri's Dictionary, but take notice that Thuanus's words are 
in Italic, thoſe there diſguiſed, He is made to ſay what he never ſaid (4); and a remarkable circumſtance 


words Which it 


i. pctended ars 1Pecied by him is omitted, viz, that the Proteſtants acknowledged Caraccioli for Biſhop, 


from Thuanus. after he had publickly embraced their Religion [A]. This deſerves to be examined. | ee 


[4] The Proteſtants acknowledged Caraccioli for Bi- 
4. after he had publickly embraced their Religion.] 
Thuanus relates, that a doubt was raiſed in the mind 
| of this Biſhop, on account of his not having been 
elected by the ſuffrages of the Church, nor by. thoſe 
a of the people: that for this reaſon he aſſembled the 
Elders of the Proteſtant Conſiſtory; in order that they 
might enquire and conſult in a pious and wiſe manner, 
whether they would elect and acknowledge him for 
Biſhop. He declared, that he would have no favour 
ſhewn him; and that if he were not judged qualified 
for that office, he would very willingly reſign it. This 
affair having been debated, he was unanimouſly elected, 
and re-ordained; took his ſeat as Biſhop, and preached 
often; till the other Prelates fearing this example 
weuld be of ill conſequence, prevailed upon the King 
to have him deprived of the Epiſcopal dignity. Ei 
ſcrupulus injectus eft de wocatione ſud, quod nom Eccle- 
fie neque populi ſuffragiis electus et; itaque Prote- 
fantium Eccleſiaæ ſeniores evocat, ut pie ac prudenter 
deſpicerent, an fe eligere wellent, ac pro Fpiſcopo habere ; 
neque quidquam gratiæ darent ; nam fi minus idoneum ex- 
2 fe libenter loco ceſſurum. Ita re inter eos de- 
iberatd, omnium con ſenſu electus & denuo ordinatus loco 
Epiſcopi ſedit, in concionibus publice ad populum, quibus 
eorum dottrinam ſeguebatur, habendis aſſiduus, donec præ- 
Jules exemplum weriti apud Regem pervicerunt ut dig- 
(1) Thuanus, Aale moveretur (1). Ought Moreri to have omitted 
lb. a8. pag- m. this circumſtance ? We ſhall ſoon ſee, that it does not 
569. vol. — C. agree with Beza's relation; and that nevertheleſs Thu- 
. Lü 1594+ anus has only copied Peter Martyr, who had been on 
the ſpot. - - * 1 | 
One of the Preſbyterian Miniſters who were baniſhed 
England anno 1662, publiſhed an apology in which 
(2) He was at he refutes a work written by Durel (2), in favour of 
that os Mini- Epiſcopacy. I have read in that apology the anſwer 
_—_— bel which was made to Durel, who had proved by this 
is an Epiſcopal example of Caraccioli Biſhop of Troies, that the Pro- 
Church. teltants of France did not condemn Epiſcopacy. Tt 
Was objected to him, that if they had acknowledged 
this proſelyte as a real Biſhop, it was becauſe the 
underſtood, by the word Biſhop, a Miniſter of God's 


of Miniſters or Preſbyters ; and ftill leſs in the ſigni- 


word; and not a perpetual Preſident in the afſembly 


CARBO 
fication of a Prelate, who regulates all things without 
the advice of the. Preſbyters (3). It moreover added, (3) Apologia pro 
Inceſſit animum boni viri ſcrupulus, an poſſit munus paſ- 4 A 
toris obire, eo quad non haberet Eccleſiæ & populi cunffr- 2 e — 
mationem ſeu electionem, inde (utar ipfiſimis verbis 163. edit, 16659 
Petri Martyris in Epiſtola ad Bezam.) ** Seniores Ec- 
* cleſie Reformate atcerſruit, rogavitque, ut pie ac pru- 
denter deſpicerent, an eum wellent eligere, & confir- 
& mare, ac pro Epiſcopo habere, quod fi judicarent faci- 
te endum, ſe daturum operam, ut ficut cæpit ita perge- 
« ret, Ecclefam fibi commiſſam docenda & hortando, 
pro viribus edificare, & augere, fin wero exiſtima- 
rent illum minus idoneum ad tantum munus, libere 
* atque apert? dicerent, ſe autem paratum efſe loco ce- 
dere, modo ei liceat in Eccleſia Reformatd wivere, jux- 
„% ta Sanftam Evangelii Diſciplinam. Rogawit ut ea 
de re mature in Eccleſia deliberarent 3 quod cum fac- 
* tum eſſet, ab omnibus unanimiter ut verus Epiſcopus | 
« agnitus eft & receptus Nov. 16. 1561 (4) _ 1, e. (4) Idem, ibid 
% Carraccioli (that good man) doubting whether he 
*« could take upon him the exerciſe of the paſtoral 
e“ functions, as he had not been confirmed or elected 
„ either by the Church or the People, he thereupan 
«* (to uſe the very words of Peter Martyr in his letter 
« to Beza) aſſembled the Elders of the Reformed 
© Church, and deſired them to conſider piouſly and 
« prudently, whether they would elect, confirm and 
* receive him as Biſhop ; which if they ſhould think 
«« proper to do, he would uſe his endeavours to pro- 
„ ceed as he had begun; and by inſtructing and ad- 
« moniſhing the Church committed to his care, and 
« would increaſe and edify it to the utmoſt of his 
« power; but that in caſe they thought him incapable 
«« of exerciling ſo weighty a charge, they then ſhould 
« ſpeak their minds freely and openly, in which caſe 
% he was ready to reſign ;, he deſiring nothing more, 
„than to be permitted to live in the Reformed Church, 
« according to the Holy Rules enjoyned by the Goſpel. 
« He entreated them to deliberate ſeriouſly in the 
« Church, on this affair; which being done he was 
«© unanimouſly acknowledged to be a true Biſhop, 
« and accordingly was received as ſuch the 16th- of 


November 1 561.” Thus we find 'Thuanus and Pe- 


ter Mattyr-agree exactly in their relation; we —_ 
I mu 


(s) T1 
lib, 28 
1561. 


7) * 


ccle 
Egli 
tom. 
pag. 
156 
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/a) He taks 3 CARBO (a) (LEWIS) Author of ſeveral works of Rhetoric, Philoſophy, and Di- 


Coftacciaro, for 
his ſurname» 


vinity, lived towards the end of the ſixteenth Century. He was not a Lawyer, as 


Konig affirms, but a Divine; and was even Profeſſor of Divinity at Perugia. Servilius 
Treus, a native of Udino, was one of Carbo's good friends, and adviſed ſeveral perſons 
to purchaſe the Rhetoric which Carbo had publiſhed. This reaſon, among others, de- 
termined Carbo to dedicate to him his Introductio in Logicam [A], printed at Venice, 


anno 1579, in 8vo. 
recommended, x 


muſt not think it ſtrange, that Durel ſhould aſſert that 
Caraccioli was acknowledged as a true Biſhop by the 
Proteſtants of France ; for who could better prove this 
than Peter Martyr, who, after the conference of Poiſſy, 
paſſed by Troies, on purpoſe to ſee. the Biſhop, who 
(5) Thuanus, 
lib. 28. ad ann. theleſs the Author of the abovementioned apology, 
1561. charges Durel with being guilty either of a fraud or 
negligence; and in order to prove this, he compares 
his words with the following paſſage taken from the 
Hiftorian of the Proteſtant Churches of France. 

About the end of September, Meſſire Anthony 
« Caraccioli, Biſhop of {Troies, coming back from 
«© the conference of Foil, where he had reaped no 
«« benefit; and being alſo ſollicited by ſome Princeſſes 
„ and other Ladies of the Court, he appeared before 
e the Conſiſtory of the Church of 'Troies, acknow- 
<« ledging his errors in a ſolemn manner, and defiring 
6 to be admitted to the Miniſterial Functions. Upon 
« this the opinions were divided, ſome thinking it 
„ would be a great advantage to dave him on their 
« fide ; while others ſuſpecting him, and not without 
« cauſe, his fickleneſs' and lewd life till then being 
« but too well known; at laſt, they agreed to aſk the 
„% advice of the Miniſters, who were ſtill aſſembled at 
« Poiſſy, and being a little perplexed with this af- 
« fair, becauſe of circumſtances which were 
<« ſpread concerning it, ſent to defire the advice of 
* * Church of Geneva, whoſe ＋ is inſerted 
(6) I believe it © in the Latin anſwers of Calvin ( * In the mean 
is in the 37 3d of ©© time, the famous Peter Martyr thro' Troies, 
Calvin's Epi. in his return from Poiſſy to his Church at Zurich, 
Nag. 726. edition «© hy whoſe (Peter Martyr's) advice, the Biſhop hav- 
Hanov. 2597+ 4 ing abjured his errors, and ſigned his confeflion of 
«« faith, and promiſed to reſign his Biſhoprick ; he 
«« was admitted into the Miniſtry, but not without 
being oppoſed by one of the Miniſters called Peter 
<« le Roy. Nevertheleſs having quitted his Biſhoprick, 
« on condition of having certain penſions which the 
* Queen procured him, Caraccioli began to preach, 
«© he having a much ter flow of. words, than true 
learning. He afterwards behaved very ill, as ſhall 

7) Beze, Hi. © be ſhewn in its place (7).“ | 
celgſiaſt. des If this relation could be reconciled with that of 
Egliſes * Peter Martyr, we then muſt ſay, that Durel has ex- 
bag. 56. 242m, Preſſedd himſelf in the moſt obſcure and deceitful man- 
1561. ner. I allow, that if Durel knew what the Author 
of the Hiſtory of the Proteſtant Churches had ſaid, he 
ought either to have reſuted him, or have reconciled 
him to the beſt of his power with Peter Martyr: but 
there is ſome little probability that he knew nothing 
of it; and that he did not ſuſpect there were relations 
ſo different from thoſe of that Miniſter, and which were 
adopted and confirmed by Thuanus. Durel took ad- 
vantage of the obſervation which this illuſtrious Hiſto- 
rian employed to ſtrengthen his relation, viz. that the 
Biſhops of France feared the conſequences of the Biſhop 
of Troies's conduct, and for this reaſon they prevailed 
with the King to diveſt him of the Epiſcopal dignity. 
Now the apologiſt for the Preſbyterians eludes this Re- 


(a) Cardan, de 
vita propria, 
Pag. 12. edit. 


was born at Pavia the 24th of September 
Paris 1643, 8 vo. 


publickly declared himſelf a Proteſtant (5) ? Never- 


An Author cannot but be very well pleaſed to have his works 


mark, by ſaying, that the Biſhops ſeared the conſe- 
quences of the conduct of the Biſhop of Troies, be- 
cauſe, that if the election of Biſhops could not be law- 
fal without the voice or conſent of the people, all the 
hierarchy would be deſtroyed; and becauſe Caraccioli 
frequently condemned in his Sermons, either the idle- 
neſs of the Prelates, or the cares they beſtowed on other 
matters (8). But this is far from the queſtion : it is (3) Apolygia pro 
evident 'Thuanus meant, that the fear of the Biſhops Minifris in Au- 
was ſounded on this reaſon, viz. upon Caraccioli's till E, rag 166 
poſſeſing his Biſhoprick after he had turned Proteſtant, 

t is by this means that his example might have been 
of very dangerous conſequence. Several Prelates would 
ang, have forſaken the Romiſh Religion, had they 

ſure of preſerving their Biſhopricks, by getting 

themſelves confirmed by the people among the Calvi- 
niſts. There was no room to fear, that any of them 
would have quitted their Sees, were they only to be- 
come Proteſtant Miniſters without any title or character 
in the Church. We may then aſſert that Durel's a- 
tagoniſt miſtook, and ſtruck into mere common places 
of controverſy, in order that he might have an op- 
portunity chiefly to reproach the Engliſh Biſhops with 
their negle& of preaching (9). (9) Ibid. and 
Page [es 

[AI Serwilius Treus . . .. adviſed .. . . the Rheto- 
ric... This reaſon among others,” determined Carbo to 
dedicate to him bis Introductio in Logicam. ] The uſual 
common place, by which it is faid, that the perſon to 
whom an Author dedicates his work ſhall be the Pro- 
tector of it (1), failed not of being firſt mentioned in (1) See on this 
this Epiſtle Dedicatory. After this followed the com- ſubject the note 
mon place of gratitude, and therein the Panegyriſt, 2 


among other ſervices, expatiated on the applauſes which sic Ma. 


had been given to the treatiſe of Rhetoric, and the Ex- 
hortations that were made for people to purchaſe it. 
Deinde ſi iis potiſſime Opera dicands .. as it is ex- 
preſſed in folio 2d verſe, of the dedication of the work 
entitled Lud. Carbonis Introdu#. in Logicam, Venetiis, 
1597, in 8vo. to hortatum incluſive. 

Obſerve that Servilius Treus, to whom thoſe Books, 
were dedicated, was a Lawyer who had exerciſed ſeveral 
conſiderable employments in the Republick of Venice. 
They are all enumerated in this Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
He was one of the ſeven Commiſſioners who prefided 
over the building of Palma nuova; and he made a 
ſpeech on that occhſion which was printed, and ap- 
plauded by Carbo, who did not fail to obſerve, that 
his friend poſſeſſed a very rare and uncommon talent, 
viz. his being very fit for buſineſs, and at the ſame 
time very learned. It is certain that theſe two quali- 
ties meet very ſeldom in the ſame perſon (2); for a (2) See the Pre- 
ſtrong application to ſtudy, generally makes a man face to the Oeuy- 
not very capable of exerciſing public employments, I e de Sarrafin. 
mean of ſuch employments as are not of a literary 
kind. U id omnes in te admirati ſunt quod in paucis 
reperitur doctrina, . in the ſame Work, folio, a4, 
to /taque excluſive. | 

This Epiſtle Dedicatory is dated from Venice, the 
5th of June 1597. 


CARDAN ( IEROM), a Phyſician, and one of the greateſt genius's of his age, 


his mother was not 
married 


1501 (a) [A]. As 


LA He was born. . . the 24th of September 1901.1 neſs which had like to have carried him off, in the (m) Cardan, de 


I would not depend on what I read in Chapter II of 


September 1500, but will examine other 


Vol. IV. 


beginning of his eighth year (1) ; 
his Life, Ortus ſum an. M. D. VIII Calend. Ofobris. covered when the French made rejoicings for the vie- 
I ſhall not criticize on the ill conſtruction of thoſe tory obtained by them over the Venetians near th 
words, tho' they make the reader doubt, whether Car- Adda (2). 
dan was born the 1ſt of October 1508, or the 24th of 14th of May 15 


and that he was re- 74 propria, 
cap. 4 Page 14. 
Paris edition 

2 1643 · 

It is certain, that this victory was won the (2) Cenvalui dum 


z and it is very probable, that Car- C%, de viii in 


particulars. dan fell ſick towards the cloſe of September 1508 ; at Hikes confine. 
Cardan relates, that he was ſeized with a fit of fick- which time be was entering into his eighth year, and 


net is celebrabant 
triumpbum. Car- 
therefore danus, ibid. 


F F 
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married I BJ, ſhe did whatever lay in her 


His head, at his birth, was covered with black, curled hair (c). Ay 
he was ſent to Milan (4), where his father was a Lawyer (e); and at eight years of age, (4) wid. pag, 
being ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, he was devoted to St. Jerom. It was his father 

him. made this vow ; he choſe rather to have recourſe to this Saint than to his familiar Pæmon, 

His ſon never thought proper to aſk him the rea- 
preference (J). Being twenty years old he went and ſtudied in the Uni- 

verſity of Pavia; and two years after explained Euclid there. He went to Padua anno 

1324 took the fame year his Maſter of Arts degree; and towards the cloſe of 1525, 

(e) Ibid. pag. that of Doctor of Phyſickx (g). He married about the end of the year 1531 (+). 


e) See the re- 
mark [SJ, ſome 
particulars con- 


he boaſting highly that he had one. 


(f) Cardanus, de fon of ſuch a 
vita propria, 
1 


Page 14+ 


16, 17. 


(i ) wa. 


therefore was born about the end of September 1 501. 

If any of my readers ſhould not be ſatisfied with this 

f, upon pretence that, Cardan's illneſs might have 

gun in September 1507, they may ſee in what many 

ner Cardan fixes,” in another place (3), his thirty fifth 

year to 1536. Baillet was in the right to obſerve, that 

Authors vary and are very obſcure, with regard to the 

(4) Baillet, vol. exact time of Cardan's birth and death (4). See the 

1. of the Anti, Note Fl. * | i er | 

Me 46, Top. 151 His mother was not married.) She was called 

(5) Cardanus, de Clara Micheria (51. I have not found any paſſage, 

Vita propria, where her ſon declares expreſly that ſhe was not mar- 

page 6, ried ; he indeed fays in one place that ſhe endeavour- 

ed to deſtroy the fruit of her womb, and that his fa- 

ther did not live with her; but thoſe two cirxcumſtances 

do. not imply that a woman is not married. Many 

married women take potions to deſtroy the infant they 

are going with: the books of the Caſuiſts manifeſt this 

but too much; and the Confeſſors know enough of this 

matter. Beſides, married perſons often ſeparate from 

bed and board. Should then the reaſon be aſked me, 

why I pronounce Cardan a baſtard ; it is this. The 

two abovementianed circumſtances, which I ſaid did 

not imply a woman's not being married, are yet com- 

monly a mark of illegitimate birth. If they had not 

been ſo with regard to Cardan, he would have declared 

it expreſly ; for he would not have been ignorant of 

the conſequence which would naturally be drawn from 

his conſe ſſion. Since therefore he does not ſpeak of 

his mother's being married, after having related the 

two particulars on which I inſiſt ; there is no room to 

doubt, but that he was, begot in a criminal way. Af- 

ter he was ſeven years of age he was brought up at 

his father's ; and at that time his mother and her ſiſter 

lived in his father's houſe. This does not prove that 

ſhe was married; ſince the ſame may happen to a kept 

(6) La Mothe le miſtreſs. I haveread ina modern Writer (6) that Car- 
ayer, VOL. 10. , ,) 

Ty angie dan owns , "that the College of Phyſicians of Milan 

345+ 

De Conſolatione, 

lib. 3. cap. 2+ 


(3) Ibid. pog- 
19, 20. 


aue not admit him into their body, becauſe they ſuſpect- 
ed that be aua, a baſtard. The word ſuſpeded is re- 
markable. It proves evidently, that the public did 
not know whether Cardan's father and mother had 
been really married. Be this as it will, the modern 
Writer juſt now cited, employs a very improper ex- 
preſſion, when he ſays, that Cardan plainly declares 
himſelf a "ap of a whore ; beginning the Hiſtory of his 
own Life by the action of his mather, wvho did whatever 
(7) La Mothe le Jay in her power to deſtroy him in her womb (7). The 
Vayer, tom. 2- word J/hore is altogether improper in this place; not 
Lett» 63. Page 38. only becauſe Cardan does in no way own that his mo- 
ther was a concubine ; but becauſe, that ſuppoſing he 
had owned it expreſly, we yet ought not to conclude 
from thence that he had treated her ſo ignominiouſly. 
A concubine and a whore are' generally two very dif- 
ferent perſons. Ef! enim meretrix que ( ut loquitur 
Imp. in l. 22. C. ad L. Jul. de adult.) pudorem ſuum 
vulgi libidinibus proſternit, quæ paſſim venalem formam 


CAR 


wer, when with child, to deſtroy the fruit 
of her womb ; but the potions ſhe took for that purpoſe, had not the wiſhed for effect (5). (5) Cardana, 4 
She was three days in labour; and they were forced at laſt to tear the child out of her.). F n. 


At four years old ) wid. pp. 8. 


LET” To, 


He (% Ibid. page - 
9 


had been incapable, during the ten preceding years, of having any commerce with wo- 

men [CJ, which was a great grief to him. He was full thirty three years of age, when 

he ſet up for Profeſſor of Mathematics at Milan; and two yeats'after, he was offered a 
Profeſſorſhip in Phyſick at Pavia, which he refuſed, not ſeeing any likelihood of having 

his falary paid him (i). In 1339 he was made a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians 

at Milan; and anno 1543, he taught Phyſic publickly in that city. He did the fame 

at Pavia the year following, but left off teaching at the yeat's end, becauſe his ſalary 

was not paid him, and returned to Milan (&). In 1547 he refuſed an advantageous em- ( 40 Ibid. page 
ployment which the King of Denmark offered him; the air and Religion of that coun- 

try prompting him not to accept of the offer [D]. In 1552 he went 


into Scot- 


habet, & guæſtum inde facit (8). i. e. 40 A whore (8) Marquardus 
* (according to e Emperor Juſtinian) is a woman Freherus, de Fa- 
cc who pr itutes herſel to any one; a1 Who lets ma, lib. 2. cap. 
< out her body to all men without exception, for proft 8 W. 2 7b. 
% and hire.” f "I | 

[C] He married. in 1531. He had been incapa- 
ble, during the ten preceding years, of having any com- 
merce with women.] He aſcribes this to te malig- 
nant influences of the conſtellation which prefided over 
his birth. The two. inauſpicious Planets, with Sol, 

Venus, and Mercury, were in the human ſigns; for 

this reaſon, ſays he, IL. was not to decline from the 

human ſorm; and becauſe Jupiter had the aſcendant, 

and Venus was predominant. over the whole figure, I 

was only injured in the privy parts, adds he; ſo that 

from the age of one and twenty till to thirty one, I have 

not been able to have the leaſt commerce with wo- 

men, which obliged me to bewail my and to 

envy the happineis of all other men. Cum Sol & 

malefice ambæ & Venus & Mercurius ent in ſignis hu- 

manis, ideo non declinavi a forma humana; ſed cum 

Jupiter eſſet in aſcendente, Venus totius figure do- 

mina, nom fui obleſus niſi in genitalibus, ut & xxi an- 

no ad xxxi, non potuerim concumbere cum mulieribus, & 

[epius deflerem fortem-meam, cuigue alteri propriam in- | 
widens (9). When he enumerates the greateſt calami- (9) Cardanus, ds 
ties of his life, he finds four, the firſt of which ac- #t4 propria, 
cording to him, is that of not having been capable of . 2. pag· 8. 
diverting himſelf with the Fair Sex; the ſecond was 

the tragical end of his eldeſt ſon ; the third, his being 

thrown into priſon ; the fourth, the diſſolute life his 

younger ſon led. Totidem maxima detrimenta & im- 

pedimenta, primum concubitus, ſecundum mortis ſave 

Alii, tertium carceris, quartum improbitatis filii natu mi- 

noris (10). In another place, he makes.a longer enu- (10) Ibib. cap. 
meration of his misfortunes, and does not omit his 30, pag. 116. 
impotency. Infelicitates ſunt mors filiorum maxime | 
eva, aut ſiultitia vel fterilitas ; impotentia ad congreſ- 
ſum mulierum ; paupertas perpetua, pugna, accuſationes, 
incommoda, morbi, pericula, carcer, injuria in praferen- 
do immeritos tot & toties (11). i. e. My misfortunes 
are, the very cruel death, the folly, or barrenneſs 
of my children; my own impotency ; my perpe- 
tual poverty, the diſſenſions in which I was engag- 
ed; accuſations, loſſes, diſeaſes, dangers, impriſon- 
„ ment; the injury that was ſo often done me, in pre- 
«« ferring ſo many worthleſs perſons before me.“ 

[D] The air and Religion of that Country prompting 
him nat to accept of the offer.) His friend Andrew Ve- 
ſalius would have procured him this employment. 
Cardan was to have eight hundred crowns a year, 
and a table at Court. But he refuſed theſe advantages, 
for the following reaſon, among others, viz. becauſe he 
would have been obliged to forſake the Romiſh Reli- 
gion in order to live quietly at that country. Ob/ata 
eft conditio D. CCC. Coronatorum in ſingulos anms 4 
rege Dania, quam recipere nolui, cum etiam victus im- 


penſam 


(11) Ibid. cap, 
46. pag: 259+ 
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land [E], and came back to Milan about ten months after ( ). He continued in this city (% Cardin, de 


till yo Prepria, pag» 


penſam ſuppeditaret, non folum ob ragionis intemperiem, 
ſed quod alis ſatrorum modo conſueviſſent, ut vel ibi male 


acceptus futurus efſem, vel patriam meam legem majorum- 
que relinquere coactus (12). To judge of matters, from the 
idea, which one would at firſt entertain of Cardan's 


(12) Ibi& cap- 
4. pag. 21+ See 
alſo cap · 32+ page 


* uſpeR the overhaſty 


very conſcientious. We ought to 
opinions which are formed of people on mere preju- 
dices, and at firſt ſight, and go to the fountain head. 
With regard to my ſelf, after the peruſal of Cardan's 
work de Vita propria, I conſidered. him as a ſuperſtiti- 
ous perſon rather than'a free-thinker. I own indeed 
that ke himſelf confeſſes he had very little piety, pa- 
(13) Ibid. cap. rum pius (13) ; but he aſſures us in the preceding page, 
Nr that tho' he was naturally very revengeful (14), * 
8 vi. Vet neglected to wreak his vengeance, whenever an op- 
Fabeln ges, portunity offer d for that purpoſe ; he neglefted it, I 
weluntas, ut illad fay, out of reverence to the Almighty. Dei ob wene- 
Placeat quod multi rationem, & quod omnia hac vana quantum fint dignaſco, 
3 "7 bw 2 occafiones oblatas ultionum etiam confulto negli go (15). 
ſokem, At ang No prayers nor conftant attendance at Church, are e- 
jucundius ipſa. qual to the worſhip which is paid to God in that man- 

ner; I mean in G his laws from the reverence 


Ibid. page 57» 
(15) Ibid. pag. we bear him, and in oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt propen- 


38. ſions of nature. A certain Writer thereſore goes too far 

when he declares, that Cardan, by his own confeſſion, 
(16) Teiffier, Was an impious man (16). He boaſts his having refuſed a 
Elz. tom. 1. conſiderable ſum of money from the King of England, 


pag. 496. See Heeauſe he would not allow him the titles which the 
aaa of Pope had deprived him of. Renui qringentos, cert? ali- 
qui dicunt mille ¶ veritatem ſcire non potui ) quod titulo 
ius regis, in pontificis prajudicium ſubſcribere nolue- 
(17) Cardanus, In (17)- This is meant of King Edward, whoſe 
de Vits propria, hand he had the honour to kiſs at London, in 1552. 
cap 29+ page 107+ He relates, that having found among his father's ma- 
nuſcripts, that prayers addreſſed to the holy Virgin, 
the firſt of April at eight in the morning, were very 
efficacious when . to a Pater and an Aue Maria, 
he had offer'd up theſe prayers on very urgent occa- 
(13) Cardanus, fions, and received the greateſt benefit from them (18). 
d Vits propria, He is angry with Polybius for denying the reality of 
cap. 36. pag. 166, apparitions, and ſuch other tenets of the religion of the 
(19) Ibid. cap, Hoathons (19). In fine, nothing can be wiſer and 
43: pag. 232. more ſolid, than the reflections made by him in the 
22d chapter of his Life, where he lays down his reli- 
ion and piety. Do the reaſons which he gives why 
fe loved ſolitude, favour of impiety ? When alone, 
ſays he, Tam more than at any other time with thoſe 
I love, I mean with the Almighty and my good Angel. 
Diligo ſolitudinem, nunquam enim magis ſum cum bis 
quos wvehementer diligo quam cum folus ſum : diligo au- 
tem Deum, & ſpiritum bonum: hos dum ſolus ſum con- 
templor, immenſum bonum, ſapientiam æternam, lucis 
pure principium & autorem, gaudium verum in nobis, 
ubi periculum non eff ne nos deſerat, veritatis fundamen- 
tum, amorem voluntarium, autorem omnium, qui beatus 
eſt in ſeipſo, & beatorum omnium tutela & defiderium ; 
| Juſtitia profundiſſima ſeu altiſſima, mortuos curans, & 
viventium non oblitus, ſpiritus autem mandato illius me 
defendebo, miſericors, conſultor bonus, & in adverſis 
auxiliator & confalator (20). i. e. I love ſolitude; 
« for I am not at any time more with thoſe I love 
* from my ſoul, than when I am alone. I love God 
and my good Angel; and theſe, when I am alone, 
I contemplate ; the boundleſs Good, eternal Wiſ⸗ 
dom; the Fountain and Author of pure light and 
> knowledge ; the Spring of true joy in the human 
mind, which there is no danger of its ever loſing ; 
* the Foundation of truth, diſintereſted love; the Crea- 
„tor of all things, who is happy in himſelf, and 
* the Guardian and Protector of all who are happy; 
* the higheſt and moſt perfect Juſtice, extending its 
care to the dead, of not forgetful of the living. 
« And the Angel who, by his command, is my De- 
« fender ; a kind and compaſſionate Counſellor ; a 
«« Helper and Comforter in diſtreſs.” 
' Nevertheleſs I would not either deny or affirm what 
I have read in Martin del Rio. This Author affures, 
21) Del Rio, that Cardan had written a work on the Mortality of 
ſquifit. Magi- the Soul, which he uſed to ſhew ſometimes to his in- 
9 lib. timate friends (21). This work was never printed. 
„Dedtion 26. On the contrary, a book of Cardan's was publiſhed 


Sect. 2. pag. m. . 
255. ow Immortality of the Soul; in which, ſome were 


(20) Ibid. cap. 
35+ Page 315. 


Religion, one would not have op him to be fo. 
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diſpleaſed at his ſaying, that fate and the advice of 
friends, would not ſuffer him to declare all his thoughts 
on that ſubject. This, ſay they, is a fign, that he 
publiſhed this book merely from a political view, and 
that his heart was corrupt as before. Cum eo iſo 
opere ¶ de Animarum Immortalitate) Cap. 13. pag. 280. 
eperte prodat fato ſe ac monitis prohiberi reliqua dicere 
que de Anima ſentiret, ſuſpicio eft hunc Polypum ad eam 
ſeriptionem metu infamiæ adattum, wer? anterius tale 
quid feripfiſſe contra Animas Immortalitatem quale non- 
nulli referunt, idque dotring venenum ejus in peftore etiam 
poſt editum eum quem retuli librum, delituiſſe (22). But (22) Th. Ray- 
I believe theſe people are miſtaken. Dr. Parker, who has nudue, Erctem, 
exhibited very happily the extravagancies and wild 1 my 
whims of Cardan, thinks he is much more an Enthu- . * 
ſiaſt than an Atheiſt, and I believe he is in the right. 
See beg 77 of his Treatiſe de Deo. However it can- 
not be denied, but that Cardan's works are interſperſed 
with very pernicious doftrines. Father Theophilus 
Raynaud points out ſome of them, in the paſſage juſt 
Cited ; and concludes with proſcribing this Phyſician's 
works, in the following manner ; the Chief, ſays he, 
of Atheiſts of the ſecond claſs. Homo nullius religionis 
ac fidei, & inter clancularios Atheos (mg ordinis &U0 
fuo facile princeps. i. e. A man without either faith or 
«« religion, and Chief of the ſecond claſs of ſecret A- 
« theiits, in his time.“ 
'The elder Scaliger relates ſome words from Cardan's 
work. on the Immortality of the Soul, which are di- 
rectly of the ſame import with the impious tenets of 
Averrots. Cardan affirms that there is but one un- 
derſtanding in the ſublunary regions; and that this un- 
derſtanding which is human fo far only as the matter 
or ſubſtance of man is capable of receiving it, enters 
men, and thereby they, produce intelligent acts; that 
it alſo approaches beaſts and ſurrounds, but cannot 
enter them, becauſe, of the diſproportion of their mat- 
ter ; it therefore illuminates men internally, and irra- 
diates beaſts externally only (23). This is all the dif- (23) See Scaliger, 
ference Cardan allows between the underſtanding of ****ifat. 307. 
men and that of Brutes. Thence it follows evidently that 2 30. Page hs 
the fouls of men are not more perfe& than thoſe of 32 
brutes, which are inferiour to the former in matter on- 
1 whence it follows, chat our ſoul is as mortal as 
t of a dog. If the Reader ſhould meet with other 
principles of this kind in the above mentioned work 
of Cardan, he muſt not wonder at it ; for it is no 
more than a rhapſody of ſeveral pieces, which he had 
collected here and there from the works of Pompona- ' 
tiug and Auguſtin Niphus &c. Ne vero tibi placeas in 
illis tuis Commentariis (de Immortalitate Anime) ques 
confuſos diximus ; nibil enim aliud funt quam farrago 
præcepiorum meorum, Pomponatii, Suefſani, Dominici de 
Flandria, que tua fecifti ridiculis fabellis declamato- 
rits (24). To conceal his plagiariſm, he intermixed (24) Idem, Sca- 
declamations with the doctrines he uſed to ſteal Liger, ibid. num. 
from thoſe Philoſophers. Thomaſius might have added 3 g. 959+ 
theſe words of Scaliger, to thoſe he quotes from Nau- 
dæus (25), to ſhew that Cardan had been a Plagi- ( 
ary (26). | | | will find them in 
1 7 1552 he event into Scotland.] He relates, dun (Ad cis 
that the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews (27), Primate of (26) Thomaſ. de 
the Kingdom, ſent for him; after having applied in Plagie Literario, 
vain to the Phyſicians of the King of France, and af- 5,376. pag: m. 
terwards to thoſe of the Emperor (28). 'This Prelate 4 1 He calls 
paid him largely for his voyage. Cardan, by this bien Amulthon ; 
means travelled thro ſeveral countries; he croſſed France but ſhould have 
in going; and returned thro' the Low- Countries and {id Hamilton. 
Germany along the banks of the Rhine (29). It was [009 nnd, 
on this occaſion he went to London, and calculated the ,, 20. f 10. 
Nativity of King Edward, of which I ſhatt-perhaps Se 20% cap. 29. 
take notice in ſome other article. | (29) Ibid. cap. 
T ſhall here add, that this Archbiſhop, then forty 29. 
two years old, had been ſick ten years (30). His (30) Idem, ibid. 
diſeaſe was a great ſhortneſs of breath, with which . 40. Pag: 192+ 
he had been troubled, every week continually, during (31) Idem, cap. 
two years (31). Till that time the intervals had been 29. pag. 104 
longer. 'The Archbiſhop began to recover from the 
moment Cardan preſcribed to him (32). This Phyſi- (32) Ibid. cap. 
cian quitted the Prelate ſeventy five days after his ar- 4, Peg. 193» 
rival; and left him preſcriptions, by which a com- 
plete cure was wrought in two years (33). This is all (33) Idem, ibid. 
he relates concerning the voyage in queſtion ; he does N 
not 


25) The reader 
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till the beginning of Oct. 1552, and then went to Pavia; from whence he was invited to 


Bologna anno 1362. 


He taught in this laſt city till the year 1570, at which time he 
was thrown into priſon z and ſome months after he was brought home. 


He did not 


enjoy his full liberty on this occaſion, he being confined in his houſe,” but was not long 


ſo. He left Bologna in 
any public employment. 
(m) lid. pag. received a ſalary from the Pope (mn). 


ember 1571, and went to Rome, where he lived without 

e was admitted a Member of the College of Phyſicians, and 

He died at Rome the 2 iſt of September 1575 (), (. Thun. ib. 
if we may credit Thuanus, who perhaps has not been accurate enough [F J. This ac- 4 Pes. 135. 


count would ſufficiently prove to the reader, that Cardan was of a very fickle temper ; 
but he will have a much better idea of the ſingular and odd turn of his mind, by peruſ- 
ing what he himſelf tells us concerning his good and bad qualities [G]. This frankneſs 
is itſelf an evident proof that his ſoul was of a very peculiar caſt [H]. He informs us (o), Ce Ibid. pag. 30. 


not boaſt the prediction I ſhall here give.“ This 
* Archbiſhop was ill of a dropſy which the Phyſi- 
4 cjans looked upon as incurable, but he was cured 
« by Cardan. . . . If we are to believe what is related 
* concerning this famous Aſtrologer, he gave a dread- 
«« ful proof of his Art to the Archbiſhop whom he 
had cured, when taking leave he ſpoke to him as 
4 follows : That he had been able to cure the Archbiſhop 
&* of his ſickneſs; but could not change his deſtiny, nor 
&* prevent his being hanged. His prediction was veri- 


e fied by the event; and eighteen years after, this 


% Prelate was condemned (by the Commiſſioners ap- 
6 — by Mary Queen Regent of Scotland) to be 
cc 


* In 1570. nged *, Which ſentence was executed. After this 
«© we muſt not wonder, if ſome Hiſtorians, (eſpecially 
(34) Larrey's ** the Scotch) call Cardan a Necromancer (34).” There 


Hiſtory of Eng- are two reaſons which make me doubt, whether ſuch 
land, vol. 1. pag- a prediction was made to this Archbiſhop. I, The 
711. ann 1551+ firſt is, that Cardan was a man of too ſelfiſh a nature, 
and too well ſkilled in the quackery of Aſtrology, to 
make ſuch horrid menaces to a Prelate in ſo high a 
ſtation as this 2 * Aſtrologers very ſeldom 
tell a perſon of high diſtinction, that he is ſentenced 
by his ſtars to an ignominious death : they 2 
him all ſuch things, as they imagine he w for 
moſt earneſtly, and by that means dive the deeper into 
his purſe. Hence it is, that whenever a Nobleman 
endeavours not to be impoſed upon by them, he gene- 
rally conſults this kind of people, without making 
himſelf known tq them. II, My ſecond reaſon is, 
that had Cardan made this prediction, he would have 
boaſted of it in the work, wherein he relates his hav- 
ing cured this Archbiſhop; for at the time that he 
compoſed this work, this Prelate had ſome years be- 
fore, met with'the unhappy fate with which it 1s pre- 
tended Cardan Den him: I therefore ſubmit it 
to my Reader whether he can ſuppoſe, that Cardan 


would have been ſilent, on an occaſion which ſo ſtrong- 


ly corroborated his Aftrological Predictions. 
The Reader will find in Melvil's Memoirs, that John 
Hamilton Archbiſhop of St. Andrew, and brother to 
the Regent of the Kingdom, fell dangerouſly fick, 
having for ſome time bft his ſpeech, fo that his life was 
deſpaired of ; but that he recovered both his ſpeech and 


health, by the aſſiflance of an Italian Necromancer, 


(35) Melvil's called Cardan (35). 


NN [F] He died. . the 21 of September 1575, if we 
edition 1694. a may credit Thuanus, who perhaps has not been accurate 


enough.) If Cardan died the 21ft of September 1575, 
he would have lived within three days of 74 years of 
(36) Cum tribus age; and by that means, Thuanus would make him 
ebus minus ſep- a year older than he really was (36). Moreover it 
* 7%. appears from ſeveral paſſages of Cardan's life, that he 
pieviſſet. Thua- Was Writing it during the year 1575. Naudzus found 
nus, lib, 62. pag. It to extend no farther than the 28th of April 1576. 
155 He therefore did not look into page 158, where Car- 
dan's mentioned the firſt of October 1576 Teftamenta 
plura condidi ad hanc uſque diem quæ eft calendarum menſis 
Father Nice- Octobris anni M.D.LXXVI. If this date be juſt, 
ban 24g. . Thuanus is miſtaken, both in the day and year“. 
2 Bayle is g [G] They will have an idea 7 the ſingular and odd 
miſtzken in this turn of his mind, by peruſing what he himſelf tells us 
calculation, and concerning his good and bad qualitics.) Beſides what is 
1 is related in the text of this article, I ſhall here add; 
ye „ for that he walked in ſo unequal and irregular a manner, 
Niceron gave that he doubtleſs was thought a madman. Sometimes 
ſome reaſons, he would walk very flow, and like a man who was 
which the reader deeply involved in thought ; and then on a ſudden 
pr . br 4 would ſcour along, and make very whimſical poſtures. 


Tranſlator. Inceſſus inequalis cauſa fuit cogitatio. . . . Abire in 


that 


proverbium poſſet inceſſus meus, nam et inconfideratus, 

dum aliena ab his gue pre oculis ſunt meditor. . . Am- 

bulatio modo celeris, mado tarda, modo capite & humeris 

erectis, modo inclinatis (37). In Bologna, he took a {37) Cardanus, 

pleaſure in riding publicly in a coach that had but “ Vi prepri, 
three wheels (38). No man was ever more ſingular in g. 48. $4, 
his dreſs. 'Thuanus, who ſaw him at Rome 5 (38) Naudzus, in 
that his habit was, quite different from that of all other diele de Car- 
men (39). His poverty was the cauſe of his whimſical 4. 

dreſs ; for when Cardan went to Scotland, he bought (39) Thuan. lib, 
cloaths after the Scots faſhion. When he retur iq het 


to I cite bi 
Italy, having not wherewithal to buy others, and 


not being willing to fell thoſe at too much loſs, he re- (42 · 
ſolved to wear them out. The whim and odd caſt 
of his behaviour cannot be better repreſented, than 

by the verſes of Horace which I ſhall cite preſently. 

He owns that they ſuit him exactly; and that had Ho- 

race been deſirous of drawing his character, he ought 

to have employed thoſe very verſes. Non aliter de 

me ego ſentio quam Horatius de ſus Tigellio: guinimo 

Hor atium dixerim tum de me ſub illius perſond locuum. 


Nil æguale homini fuit illi: ſæpè velut gui 

Currebat, fugiens . : 6 wvelut $45 

F unonis ſacra ferret ; habebat ſæpe ducentes, 

Spe decem ſervos: modo reges atque tetrarchas, 

Omnia 7 1 laguens; modo fit mihi menſa tripes, & 

Concha ſalis puri, & toga, que defendere frigus, 

Quamwis craſſa queat *. | | * Lib. 1. Sat. III. 
9. 
Quæras cauſam, imo cauſas ; in promptu ſunt, varietas 
primo cogitationum & morum , deinde ut ſaluti pror ſus 
con ſulerem corporis; & quod cum mutaverim ſæpius Pa- 
triam, ſeu habitationis — coattus ſum etiam mulare 
wveſtes ; quas neque ob jatturam wendere, nec fruſtra 
fervare conveniebat, ob id neceſſitas intulit legem (40). (40) Cardanus, 
i. e. I have juſt the ſame idea of myſelf as Ho- * 74 proprid, 
5 race tad of his Tigntiies z and fancy this Poet was 5. PS: 52 
«« ſpeaking of me when he drew that character. * 


« A moſt unſettled fellow, he would run 

6 A if he ag a robber or a dun ; 

* And ſtreight as in proceſſion gravely go, 

«© Now with two — — COR ST two: 
Sometimes he'd talk of Heroe's and of Kings, 
In mighty ſwelling numbers mighty things: 
And then again: Let gracious fortune give 

A little meat and drink enough to live: 

Let her a coat to keep out cold preſent, 

5 Altho' 'tis thick and coarſe, yet I'm content. 


CREECH. 


«& If you aſk the cauſe or rather cauſes of this, it 
is as follows: Firſt, the diverſity of my thoughts 
and humours: Secondly, on account of my health; 
again, by ſhifting my abode and going from 
country to country, I am often obliged to change 
my cloathes, which I could not conveniently fell, 
nor keep ſuperfluouſly ; hence it was that neceſ- 
„ ſity became a law.” Cardan's mind was ſubje& to 
the ſame irregularities. Read 'Thuanus's words in the 
following note. 
H] This frankneſs is alone an evident proef that his 
foul was of a very peculiar caſt.] Thuanus takes notice 
of it as a very ſingular and unuſual circumſtance. Ya- 
ria ejus vita, ſays he (41), & mores ; pluraque ipſa de (41) Thuan, lib. 
ſe 1NaupiTa in wiro literas profeſſo ſimplicitate ſeu li- bn, page 164. 


66 
«ce 
66 
ce 


bertate ſcripfit, quam curioſus quiſquam d me exigat. 
i. e. His life and manners were different; and he 


« wrote ſeveral particulars relating to himſelf with a 
ſimplicity 


(42) 


(43) ( 
de Vit 
cap, 6 


(44) 
14. pt 


(45) 1 
Page 3 


6 Thuan. lib. 


CAR 


that when nature did not make him feel any pain, he would excite that diſagreeable ſen- 
ſation in himſelf, by biting his lips, and ſqueezing his fingers till he cried out [7] ; and 
that he had been ſometimes prompted to lay violent hands on himſelf [X]; that he 
took a pleaſure in rambling all night about the ſtreets ( P) that he did not uſe to commit 
exceſs in the pleaſures of love [LI, but that whenever he went greater lengths in it than 


was neceſſary, it 222 him very little; that nothing was more delightful to him, 
than to ſpeak on ſuch ſubjects as might vex the company he was in (4); that he ſpoke 


on all ſubjects, but whether properly or improperly he minded not ( 7) ; that he had been ( r ) Ibid. pags 


ſo paſſionately fond of dice, as to ſpend whole days in playing at hazard, to the great 


rejudice of his family and reputation (5) 3 for he even ſtak'd his furniture, and his wife's 47 4 Pes. 
jewels (f) [MJ]. He himſelf relates theſe particulars and ſeveral others in the moſt un- () Ibid. pag- 94 


affected manner. Nevertheleſs, had we his life accurately written by another hand, I do 
not doubt but we ſhould have found a great many more ignominious particulars in it 
than in this we are ſpeaking of, in which there are however ſeveral paſſages, that teſtify 
{till plainer than what has been related above, that Cardan was of a particular caſt of 
mind. He ſpeaks of a numberleſs multitude of prodigies, by which he foreſaw, either 
ſleeping or waking, what was to befall him. This made him believe that, like Socrates, 
and ſome other great men, he was under the care of a particular genius [ NJ], What 


(42) Idem, ibid. 


{43) Cardanus, 
de Vita propria, 
cap. 6. Page 30. 


14 pag» 65, 66. 


(45) Ibid. cap. 6. 


« ſimplicity and freedom, unbeard of in a Man of Let- 
«« ters, of which I can give examples to any curious 
«« perſon.” He adds, that he was ſurprized to find 
him, in Rome, where he ſaw him a few years before he 
died, ſo much beneath his great reputation. 'This made 
him wonder at the judgment which Julius Cæſar Sca- 
liger had formed of Cardan; viz. that in certain 
things, he appeared ſuperior to human underſtanding ; 
and in a great many others, inferior to that of little 
children. Rome eum diverſo ab aliis cultu incedentem 
paucis ante obitum annis conſpicati & adlocuti, ac ſepius 
admirati ſumus, cum celeberrimi tot ſcriptis hominis re- 
cordatio ſubiret ; neque tamen quidquam in eo quod tante 
fame reſponderet animadverteremus : copue magis Fulii 
Ceſaris Scaligeri accerrimum judicium ſuſpeximus, qui 
divinum ingenium ſuum in opere de ſubtilitate exagitando, 
præcipud exercuit inæqualitate illius ubique diligenter no- 
tata, qui in quibuſdam interdum plus homine ſapere, in 
pluribus minus pueris intelligere videtur (42). We ſhall 
ſee in the Note [ TJ, that it has been thought that 
Cardan was ſubje& to fits of madneſs. 

[1] When, nature did not make him feel any pain 
he wwould excite it . . . by biting his lips. . . till he cried 
out.] This will be leſs ſurprizing, when the reaſon of 
it is known. He employed this method, in order to 
prevent a greater evil ; for when he happened to be 
free from pain, he felt ſuch violent, ſuch grievous fits 
and ſtarts of the ſoul, that theſe were more afflicting 
to him than the pain it ſelf. It is this circumſtance 
we are to admire, and which appears indeed incredi- 
ble. Fuit mibi mos (de quo plures admirabantur ) ut 
cauſas doloris fi non haberem, quererem, ut dixi de poda- 
gra : unde plerumgue cauſis morbificis obviam ibam ( ut 
folum devitarem quantum poſſem vigilias ) quod arbitra- 
rer voluptatem comſiſtere in dolore pracedenti ſedato: fi 
ergo voluntarius fit dolor, facile ſedari potuerit : & quo- 
niam experior me nunguam poſſe prorſus carere dolore, & 
fi modo contingat, ſubit in animum impetus quidam adeo 
moleſtus, ut nibil poſſit ee gravius, ut multo minus malus 
fit dolor, aut doloris cauſa, in qua nulla prorſus ineft turpi- 
tudo, periculumue. Itague ob hoc mor ſum labii, & digi- 


torum diſtorſionem, & compreſſionem cutis, ac tenuis muſ. 


culi brachii finiſtri uſque ad lachrymas excogitavit (43). 
He ſays elſewhere, that in his greateſt tortures of 
mind, he uſed to laſh his legs ſeverely with a whip ; 
to bite his left arm; to faſt ; and it was a great eaſe 
to him to weep, but very often he could not. 1: 
maximis animi doloribus crura verberabam virga, ſimi- 
trum brachium mordebam acriter, jejunebam, levabar 
fletu multum, ubi contigiſſet flere, ſed perſæpe non pote- 
ram (44). 

5 had been prompted ſometimes to kill him ſelf.] 
This he calls heroick Love; and he imagines that ſe- 
veral other perſons have been poſſeſſed with it, though 
they did not own it. Laboravi interdum etiam amore 
Heroico, ut me ipſum trucidare cogttarem, weriim talia 
etiam aliis accidere /uſpicor, licet hi in libros non ref+- 
rant (45). 

[L] He did not uſe to commit exceſs in the affair of 
love.] Here follow his words. Veneri neque immoderate 
incubui, nec ex ſuperflus uſu mulium leſus ſum, nunc 


Vor. IV. 


ſhall 


tamen manifefle ventriculum labefaaat. i. e. I never 
was immoderate in my pleaſures with the other ſex, 
nor did I prejudice myſelf greatly, when I happened 
to abandon my ſelf too much to them; but now 
they weaken my ſtomach.” Obſerve, that in the 
title of the fourth chapter, he declares, that he writes 
his Hiſtory to the cloſe of October 1575 ; ſince there- 
fore he ſays, at preſent the commerce with women 
weakens my flomach very much; he conſequently muſt 
have diverted himſelf ſometimes at that ſport, at the 
age of threeſcore and fourteen, He therefore had ſome 
little compenſation for the ten years which he ſo much 
regretted ; for he perhaps would have employed them 
ſo ill, that he had not been able to live with regard to 
that point, till the age of ſixty. 

M] He even flaked his wife's jeareli and his furni- 


ture (46) ] He obſerves, that the miſery to which he (46) Ala a- 
verſa oppignera= 
tis ornamentis 


was reduced, never obliged him to do any thing be- 
neath his birth or virtue ; and that one of the methods 
he employed to ſubſiſt himſelf was, the making Al- 
manacks. Ephemerides ſcribebam (47). 


a dagger in the face ; recovered his money ; added * 
that of his wounded Landlord, and forced his way out 
of the houſe. He alſo loſt his rings and cloaths, but 


had won them back again (48). We muſt not omit, (48) bid. caps 
that Cardan in conſideration of his having wounded 30, pag. 111, 
part of the money he had 112 


the ſharper, threw down 
taken from him. All theſe particulars add no great 
honour to Cardan's memory, any more than what he 
relates, viz. of Profeſſor Curtivs's indicting him for 
theft, becauſe he (Cardan) would not return what had 
been left with him in pawn: he declared, that he 
would keep the pledge in his hands, becauſe when 
Curtius had bound himſelf, there were no witneſſes 
preſent. Ab codem Curtio de furto accuſati, quod pignus 
retinerem pro ſponſione pecuniarum quam fine teſte fece- 


rat (49). How ſtrange is this conduct Did not theſe (49) ibid. cap. 


learned men treat one another like brutes? 

[N] He believed that . . . . be was under the care of 
ſome particular genius.] Were it poſlible for us to 
give credit to all Cardan relates, I ſhould believe his 
opinion was well grounded ; for methinks this cannot 
be explained ſolely by the general laws of the union 
of ſoul and body. Be this as it will, ſome perſons af- 
firm, that he was very doubtful on this head. He 
«« varies ſo much in ſpeaking of his genius, that after 
having expreſly declared in a Dialogue entitled Te- 
« tim, that he had one which was Venereal com- 
„ pounded of Saturn and Mercury; and in his work 
« de Farne propriis, that this genius revealed himſelf 
* to him in dreams; he doubts in the ſame place, 
„ whether he really had one, or whether it was merely 
the excellence of his nature, which approached to 
«« immortality. Sentiebam, ſays he, ſeu ex genio mihi 
« prefedto, ſeu quod natura mea in extremitate humane 
% ſubſlantie conditioniſque & in confinio immortalium po- 
« fita efſet, Fc. and concludes at laſt, in his Book 4 
Rerum Parietate, that he was not poſſeſſed of any, de- 
claring ingenuouſly, Ego certe nullum Dæmonem aut 

0 40 Genius 
Gg 


leFile, Cardanus, 
He relates, de Vitã propria, 
that after having loſt all his money in Venice with his cp. 25- pag+ 94+ 
Landlord, who had cheated him, he flabb'd him with (47) Ibid. pag. 
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(50) Nauds, 
A polig ie des 
grans Hommes, 
Chap. 14. pag · 
m. 348. 


(51) Cardanus, 
de Rerum Variet, 
lib, 8. CIP» 43+ 


CAR” 


ſhall we ſay concerning the four ſingular qualities with which Nature endowed him [O]? 

viz, Iſt, That he was raiſed to extaſy whenever he pleaſed. IIdly, That he ſaw what- 

ever objects he pleaſed. IIIdly, That he beheld in dreams all that was to befall him; 

and IVthly, That he knew it alſo by certain marks or ſpecks which roſe upon his nails. 

It has been doubted whether he believed the immortality of the ſoul (u). He was un- (a) See there- 
happy in his family [P]. Cardan has been juſtly blamed for having been fo preſumptu- 11 
ous as to calculate the nativity of Chriſt LJ. It is pretended that his Aſtrological pre- break. 


* Genium mibi adeſſe cognoſco (50).” See what Nau- 
dæus has ſaid on the ſubject, in his Fudicium de Car- 
dam, printed with this Phyfician's Life. 

[O] What ſhall we ſay of the four ſingular quali- 
ties with which Nature endowed him.) He f. of 
them in ſo poſitive a manner, that it will be neceſſary 
to quote his own words. Quatuor mihi indita ſunt a 
natura, que nungquam aperire volui, & omnia ( meo ju- 
dicio ) admiratione digna. Quorum primum hoc eft, quod 
quoties volo, extra ſenſum quaſi in ecflaſim tranſes. . . . 
Sentio dum eam ineo, ac { ut verius dicam ) facio, juxta 
cor quandam ſeparationem, 9 anima abſcederet, toti- 
que corpori res hæc communicatur, quaſi oftiolum quod- 
dam aperiretur. Et initium hujus eſi à capite, maxim? 
cerebello, diffunditurque per totam dorſi ſpinam, vi mag- 
nd continetur : hocque folim ſentio, quod ſum extra me- 
ipſum ; magnaque quddam vi paululum me contineo. Se- 
cundum eft, quod cũ m volt, video que wolo, oculis, non 
vi mentis : velut imagines illas, de quibus dixi, cum 
infans efſem, me vidiſſe. Sed nunc credo ob occupationes, 
nec diu, nec perfeAas, nec omnino ſemper cum volo, nec 
tamen nifi velim. Moventur autem perpetus quæ vi- 
dentur imagines. Itague wideo lucas, animalia, orbes, 
ac guæcungue cupio. Credo cauſam efſe, vim virtutts 
imaginatricis, wiſuſque ſubtilitatem, Tertium eſt, quod 
omnium que mihi ventura ſunt, imaginem video per 
fomnum. Neque unquam aufim ferm?e dicere, vere au- 
tem dicere poſſum, meminiſſe, quod quicquam boni aut 
mali wel mediocris mihi evenerit, de quo prius & rard 
ante multum, non fuerim per ſomnium præmonitus. 
Quartum eft, quod eorum, que mihi ventura ſunt, quan- 
quam fint perexigua, weſtigia in unguibus apparent. Ni- 

a & livida malrum in medio digito, felicium alba; 

ad honores in pollice, ad diwitias in indice, ad flu- 

dia & res majoris momenti in annulari, ad exiguas in- 
ventiones in minimo: cuacta, res firmas : fi fint veluti 
feelle, res minus conſtantes & magis publicas werbiſque 
plenas (51). i. e. Nature has indulged me four fa- 
e culties or endowments which I never would diſcloſe ; 
and all of them, I think, are worthy of admirati- 
„ on. The firſt of theſe is, my having the power, 
«© whenſoever I pleaſe, to tranſport my ſelf out of my 
«« ſenſes, in a kind of extaſy. . . When thus enwrapt, 
] feel a certain ſeparation near my heart, as if my 
« ſoul were diſlodging ; and this is communicated to 
« my whole body, as though a fort of wicket were 
«© opened. This begins from my head, principally 
from the cerebellum or hinder part of it; and ſpread- 
« ing it ſelf along my back-bone, cannot be reſtrained 
„but by a great force; all I feel is, that I am beſide 
« my felf; but, by a certain ſtrong refiſtance, I am 
© able to contain my ſelf a little. . . . The ſecond fa- 
« culty is, that I ſee, whenever I pleaſe, whatſoever 
I deſire to ſee; and that, with my eyes, and not 
by force of imagination, as thoſe images I faid I faw 
in my fancy. But J at this time believe that theſe, 
(from the multiplicity of my employments) are 
neither laſting nor perfect; nor whenever I defire 
„them, nor without I do defire them. I therefore 
can ſee groves, animals, worlds, and whatever I 
„ wiſh to ſee. I take the cauſe of this to ariſe from 
the ſtrength of my conceptive faculty, and the 
«« ſharpneſs of my ſight. The third endowment is, 
* that I perceive in ſleep the images of all theſe things 
«© which are to befal me. And I dare almoſt affirm 
« (and am ſure I can very truly affirm it) that & don't 

„remember any thing ever happen'd to me, whether 

«« good, bad, or indifferent, but I was firſt admoniſh- 

ed of it in a dream. The fourth faculty is, that 

even the ſmalleſt circumſtances which are to happen 

to me, are foretold me by marks and ſpecks on my 

nails, Black and blue ſpots on my middle finger, 
betoken misfortune, and white the very reverſe ; 
„ upon my thumb they foretel honours; on my fore- 
% finger, riches; on my ring-finger, ſtudies and mat- 
« ters of greater concern 3 and laſtly, on my little 


a a 
a = 


dictions 

« finger, inventions of leſs conſequence. If theſe 
«« ſpecks lie thick together, they denote things ſolid 
« and durable; but if they are ſcattered like ſtars, 
„they foretel things leſs conſtant, and ſuch as are of 
a public nature, and made up merely of promiſes.” 
It is to be obſerved, that whilſt theſe voluntary exta- 
ſies laſted, he did not feel the very violent pains of 
the gout ; and that when perſons talk'd near him, he 
did but juſt hear the ſound of their words, but dM not 
underſtand their ſignification. By the way, he would 
not for a long time boaſt theſe four ſingular qualities. 
At laſt this mighty ſecret burthened him too much, ſo 
that he reveal'd it to the public in a work of his. 

[P] He was unhappy in his family.) His eldeſt ſon, 
having fallen in love with a girl of no fortune married 
her, and repented his folly, but too late. Inſtead of 

aring it patiently, ſince what was done could not be 
undone, he had recourſe to a very criminal remedy, 
which was the poiſoning of his wife. He ſuffer'd the 
81 which ſuch a crime deſerved; the judges 
entenced him to be beheaded, and he accordingſy was 
executed at midnight (52), in the priſon (5 3). Car- (52) Idem, de 
dan's other ſon was a — and a villain ; his father 4 frepra, 
was forced to throw him into priſon more than once 7 ty Pg wn 
(54), and to cut his ear off (55), and at laſt to turn 8 8 * ot 
him out of doors, and diſinherit him (56). Cardan's (54) Ibid. 
daughter gave him but two uneaſineſſes; firſt, when (55) Naudavus in 
he was obliged to pay her portion (57), and ſecondly, " Ma Gare 
her not bearing children. He was fo deeply afllicted (56 Cards pus, 
at his eldeſt ſon's tragical end, that he like to in Yitd propria, 
have died with grief; and ſome of the Judges con- pag. 100. 


demned the ſon upon no other motive, but the (57) 4 ſola filia 
hopes they entertained, that it would bereave the fa- 2 11577 


ther either of his life or ſenſes. Confeſf ſunt quidem I nf, perpoſu 
Senatu ( ſed puto non de ſeipfis intelligi woluiſſe) td fpe ſum. Ibid. 
damnaſfſe illum ut dolore interirem aut inſanirem, ab 

unoque quam parum abfuerim, ſuperi norunt, . ſed non 

ſucceſſit (58). 1. e. Some of the Senators confeſſed, (58) Ibid. cap. 
* (tho' I believe they did not mean themſelves) that 10, Pag. 45+ 
they condemned my ſon merely in the hopes that it 

« would either diſtract me or make me lay violent 

* hands on my ſelf. Heaven only knows how near I 

«« was to one of theſe. . . however, their hopes were 

« not fulfilled.” A furprizing circumſtance is, that 

altho' Cardan did not deny but that his fon had poi- 

ſoned his wife, and had confeſſed it at laſt to the Judges 

(59) ; he yet thought that God's wrath did purſue the (59) Ibid. pag. 
latter for the unjuſt ſentence they had paſſed ; and that 170. 

ſeveral of them came to an untimely end (60). He (60) Ibid. cap. 
pretended, that his ſon being deceived in his marriage, 41. page 215, 
fince his wife having neither money or honour, had 216. 

made him a poor cuckold, he therefore was not guilty 

for killing her. | 


Nate, haud immiti qui principe, juſſa ſenatus, 
E xemplo infando veterum tam dira tulifti : 
Crimina fallacis properas dum tollere mæchæ. 
Conjugibus noſtris jam tiito inſultet adulter 
Plectitur egregii juvenis fi dextera vindex (61). (61) Idem, pag, 
| 299- See alſo pag. 
[2] He has been juſtly blamed for having been fo 46, 47+ 
preſuniptuous, as to calculate the Nativity of Chrift.] 
Gabriel Naudzus makes two obſervations on this ſub- 
jet. I. He cenſures Joſeph Scaliger, for believing 
that Cardan was the firſt who ever attempted it. II. 
He takes notice, that Cardan had the vanity to paſs 
for inventor of it, rather than juſtify himſelf from the 
example of thoſe who had preceded him in this pre- 
fane enterprize. 
With regard to the 1| point, he begins by citing 
the very words of Scaliger. Audi ſubtilitatem noſtri Se- 
culi: extitit ante 44 annos cymbalum genethliacorum, 
qui Domini noftri Feſu Chriſti thema edidit, & omnia 
que illi accederunt, ex foſitu flellarum necęſſario illi 
contigifſe ratiocinatur 3 impiam dicam magis, an jocula- 
rem audaciam, que & Dominum flellarum ftellis ſubje- 
| cer it, 


e 


. 
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dictions were often enough ratified by the event [R] ; but he himſelf owns, that the rules 
of Aſtrology 175 falſe with regard to his own perſon (x). Some affirm, that Cardan () See the re- 
[R]. 


havi ng foretol 


that he ſhould die at a certain time; he abſtained from food, in order "** 


that his death might ratify his prediction [SJ, and that his continuing to live might not 
diſcredit the art he profeſſed. He was then afraid of ſurviving the falfity of his prophe- 
cies ; he was ſo ſcrupulous with regard to the point of honour, that he could not bear the 
(9) See the e- "reproach of being a falſe Prophet, and of having diſhonoured his profeſſion, Few per- 


marks [II] and 
[X] of the arti- 
cle COMENI- 
US, 


cerit, & natum eo tempore putarit, quod adbuc in lite 
(62) Scaliger in Pofitum eft, ut wanitas cum impietate certaret (62). 
Prolegomenis ad 1, e. Mark the ſubtlety of our age. About forty 
Manilium. « four years ago, there aroſe a moſt noiſy calculator 
© of nativities, who publiſhed a ſcheme of that of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and pretended to prove, that 
„% whatever had happened to him, had come to paſs 
* neceſſarily-from the poſition of the ſtars. I know 
„ not whether to call this an impious or wanton at- 
„ tempt, in thus ſubjecting the Lord of the ſtars to 
* their power; and imagining him to be born at a 
« certain point of time, when that æra is ſtill con- 
© teſted; ſo that the whole appears to be a conteſt 
«© between vanity and impiety. 
mentions four Authors, who a long time before Cardan, 
had calculated the nativity of Chriſt. The lateſt of 
theſe is Tiberius Ruſſilianus Sextus of Calabria, who 
lived under Pope LeoX. He undertook to maintain 
publickly 400 propoſitions at Bologna, at Florence, 
and at Padua: the Friars cenſured twelve of them as 
being ſomething heretical ; and that which chiefly con- 
tributed to his condemnation was the following. Chri/- 
tum quoad corporis compaginem elementariam aſtris ſup- 

pofitum, ejuſque genituram, & Prophetam magnum, 
ea que circa corpus evenerunt, præſertim violentum ejus 
mortis genus, nuntiaſſe non inconvenit. 1. e. That 
% Chriſt was ſubjected to the ſtars, as to his elemen- 
4% tary contexture ; and that it is not improper to cal- 
* culate his nativity; and to ſhew that he was a 
« great Prophet, and all thoſe things which -- 14/8 
* to his „ eſpecially his cruel death.” The Au- 
thor of theſe propoſitions, being exaſperated againſt 
thoſe cenſors, publiſhed a Book entitled Apologeticus ad- 
ver ſus cucullatos, wherein he exhibired the Horoſcope of 
our Saviour's nativity under three different figures. Tria 
Chriſti geneſeos themata ſecundum tres rationabiles dif- 
(63) Naudæus, ferentium doforum opiniones luculenter enarravit (63). 
in Fudicis de Before him, Cardinal Peter de Alliaco, Biſhop of Cam- 
Cardano. bray, who died under Pope Martin V, not only main- 
tained, that Chriſt's nativity might be judged by the ob- 
ſervations of Aſtrology ; but he alſo propoſed a ſcheme 
of his nativity. Præterguam contendit Chriſti nativi- 
tatem prænoſci potuiſſe ex genethliacis obſervationibus, 
(64) Idem, ibid. eju/dem inſuper nativitatis ſchema calefle propoſuit in 
(65) See what elucidario Aftronomice Concordie (64). Albertus Mag- 
OY dd z _ 0 2 81 Four de Alliaco, ot the 
1 £ > . rules of Aſtro might take place with regard to our 
3 Saviour's 7 wa. Ao Albumazar, who Need before 
rum commentitiis Albertus Magnus, has diſcovered ſeveral particulars re- 
ibu Aram lating to Chriſt, according to the principles of Aſtro- 
e % logy. Theſe are the four Authors produced by Nau- 
n ny dzus 3 ſome of them were cited by Roger Bacon, by 
ta ſervatoris noſ- Picus of Mirandula, and by Robert Holkot ; whence 
i genitura fecit. he concludes, that Thuanus (65) and Scaliger were in 
Tops lib. the wrong to believe, that Cardan deſerves to be 
1. best 5 Charged with being the inventor of this profane cal. 
« the greatet Culation. Unde mirari ſatis non paſſum illos non wviſos, 
% madneſs, or nec auditos unguam fuifſe duabus illis eruditorum Cory- 
„ rather the 9h 21s Thuano & Scaligero qui ſallem ex Bacchone, Pico 
Fi rung; Mirandulano, aut commentariis Roberti Holcot in ſapien- 
« pretend 6 ſub » tiam Salumonis 5 diſcere potuiſſent, erratlum a nonnu is ante 
« ject the Lord Cardanum hunc errorem fuſe, ut Chriſtum falſis, & 
” of the Stars, commentitiis aſtrorum imaginibus ſubmitterent : nec 5 | 
- lng hai terea aquum «fe ut Cardanus, 7. ſceleris iſtius primus 
40 and Ky be opifex fuerit, tam acerbe ab illis vapulet (66). i. e. 
« preſumed to o Whence I cannot enough wonder, that theſe were 
* this, by draw= ** never heard. of by thoſe profound ſcholars Thuanus 


« ing our Savi- ; ; n 1 
3 and Scaliger, who at leaſt might have ſeen in Ro- 


<< hogs, ** « ger Bacon, Picus of Mirandula, or Robert Holcot's 

(66) Naudzzys © Commentary on the wiſdom of Solomon, that ſome 
- Fudici de * had given into this error before Cardan, and ſub- 
ardano. 


ected Chriſt to the fictitious influence of the ſtars; 


After this, Naudzus' 


ſons in the ſame cauſe pretend to ſo much courage, or have ſo great a love for their art. 
They conſole themſelves, are not aſhamed, and continue in health ( y). He wrote a 
very great number of books ; for the Lyons edition of his works printed anno 1663, 


contains 


* and therefore the two Authors abovementioned, 
*© ought not to have inveighed ſo heavily againſt Car- 
a po as tho — =o been = wi who attempted 
t impious calculation.” ithout going ſo far 
backwards, tho' Writers might have — defired to 
look into Sixtus of Sienna, in order to ſee what was 
Cardinal de Alliaco's opinion on this matter (67). (6) See on this 
With regard to the ſecond point, Naudzus affirms ſubject, citation 
that Cardan having found his advantage in ſupprefling * 
the names of the Authors, from whom he borrowed 122 
the calculation of Chriſt's nativity (for by this means 
he was looked upon as the firſt inventor of it ;) would 
never tell the names of thoſe perſons when he was 
proſecuted for this horoſcope. Patet inde guam wafer 
Cardanus fuerit, nam cum certo certius exploratum va- 
leret, themata Chriſti natalitia ab Alliacenſi & Tyberio 
Ruffiliano exarata fuſe nec illum latere paſſent que 
Picus Albumaſar, & Bacchonus de illis dixcrant, n luit 
tamen corum unquam meminiſſe, ut dulgo literatorum, 
inventum iſtud ſuum fuiſſe, perſuaderet ; quod ei poſt- 
quam ex wvoto cefſit non ſecus ac in igne contigerat, quem 
nullum eſſe ſub concave Lunz, poſt Laurentium Vallam, 
fed illius tamen ſuppreſſo nomine, primus afſeruit, no- 
luit deinceps quantumvis ab æmulis urgeretur & in di, 
crimen capitis veniret, vel minimum de illis auttoribus 
mentionem injicere, maluitque de ſua impietate tot rumo- 
res diſſiminari, quam ex opinione tam audacis fact, 
partam gloriam amittere (68). (68) Naudzus 
LR] 1t is pretended, that his Aſtrological prediftions in Judicio de 4 
were often enough verified by the event.) Thuanus re- ©#r4@nc. 
lates, that Cardan made Aſtrology to be in repute, by 
the ſucceſs he had in calculating nativities. Judiciariæ 
quam vocant fidem apud mulios adſtruxit, dum certiora 
per eam quam ex arte pofſint plerumgue promere (96). (69) Thuan. 
But Naudzus does not agree to this. He refers us lib. 62. pag. 155. 
to Scaliger, and to Alexander de Angelis, who relate, 
that the chief of Cardan's horoſcopes have been quite 
contrary to the event (70). Cardan himſelf owns, that (70) Naudæus, 
by the knowledge he had in Aſtrology, he was per- =» Judicio de 
ſuaded, that he howld not live above forty years, or C dane. 
at moſt would not reach forty five; and this was alſo 
the opinion of all his acquaintance. He adds, that 
this belief did him great prejudice. Aftrologiz cog- 
nitio quam tum habebam, 2 ut mibi videbatur, & 
omnes aiebant me non exceſſurum XL vit annum, cert? 
non ad XL perventurum, multum obfuit (71). (71) Cardanus, 
[SI He abſtained from" food, in order that his death de Fita propria, 
might ratify his prediction.] Thuanus relates, that this “ 73: Pag. 43» 
was believed. Cum tribus diebus minus ſeptuageſſimum 77 frat hu 
92 annum impleviſſet, eodem quo pradixerat anno ſays, Qued ad 
die, widelicet XI Kalend. Oclobris defecit, ob id, Aftrologiam gue 
ne falleret, mortem ſud inedid accelerafſe creditus (72). '©dicere decet 
i. e. When he got within three days of threeſcore , e d, -_ 
and fifteen years of age, he died in the very ſame 2 i... 
„ year and on the very day (the XI of the Calends of pernicicm mean. 
% October) which he himſelf had foretold ; it being See alſo bis de 
« generally thought, that he haſtened his end by re. dend Civili, 
*« tuſing- ſuſtenance, purpoſely that he might not con- (20) Thong 
** tradiCt his prediction.“ Scaliger aſſerts it as an un- lib. 62. pag. x 550 
doubted fact; I will cite his words aſter obſerving, 
that Cardan's father died in the ſame manner in 1524. 
He abſtained from all ſuſtenance, and lived thus for 
nine days (73). This man's eyes were white, he ſaw (730 Cudanus, 
in the night time, and could ſee without ſpectacles (74). 4 U propriay 
Here follow Scaliger's words. dem Gonetbliacus gquum 555 big 
multis ante annis diem & boram moriis ſuæ determi- (74) — 
naſſet, & appetente tempore nibilominus bene waleret, 
guanquam jam oftogenario major, ne artem. contumeti 
exponeret, inedia conſtituit mori. Quod neſcio ſerius, an 
citius ante conſtitutum ab eo tempus contigerit. Res nota 
ft : neque noſirum eft mentiri. Omnino fecit, quod ille 
in Epigrammate, ale xvον lere Tign 6rrygere, Lege lo- 
8 2 tum 
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contains ten volumes in folio. His poverty was one reaſon why he wrote ſo 


a num- 


ber of books, the digreſſions and obſcurity whereof often puzzle the readers [ T J. 

He did not write ſo great a number of books without being a plagiary (z). He apo- (ﬆ) See the re- 

logizes for himſelf from the example of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, for his having tions * 
(aa) Cardanus, in wrote his own life (aa). Naudæus aſcribes this juſtification to him (55); but it is cer- (36); and the 


Pref. Libri & tain this example is improperly mentioned; ſince the work aſcribed to Marcus Aurelius — ay” 
ita propria. Ry A b * . . . . 
(55) Naudzus in is a collection of moral inſtructions which he preſcribes to himſelf, and not the hiſtory . 


Fudicio de Car- of his life. Some writers have aſſerted, that Naudzus has publiſhed Cardan's life, but 
they are miſtaken, for it is only a diſcourſe wherein Naudzus delivers his thoughts on 
Cardan's character. He could not but own that Cardan was a madman U]. How- 
ever Naudzus does him juſtice with regard to all other particulars, as his ſenſe, his learn- 
ing, &c. The elder Scaliger wrote againſt Cardan, and thought, but without any grounds 
for it, that his criticiſm was the occaſion of his death [X]. | 


tum Epigramma. Nihil melius bujus Genethliaci exitum 

(75) Scalig. Pro. expreſſerit. Nam idem minus rei 2 . . 
legomen. ad Ma. © The ſame fortune: teller, when he had foretold many 
riinm. «« years before the day and hour of his death, and 
« when the time drew near, he yet found himſelf in 

«« very good health, tho' he was upwards of fourſcore 

« years old ; to prevent his bringing a ſcandal upon 
his art, he reſolved to ſtarve himſelf. I cannot 
«« ſay whether he died ſooner or later than the time 


« he had fixed n. However, the fact is well, 


% known, nor would I aſſert a falfity. His conduct 
« was exactly like that of the man in the Greek Epi- 
„ oram, which I defire you to read quite through. 
* Nothing can expreſs more exactly the exit of this 
fortune teller, for he was alſo the ſame kind of coun- 
179 2 jon 240) he e, fo 
His poverty was one reaſon ww wrote 
— 2 number f Books ; the digreſſions and obſcurity 
aubereef often puzzle the readers. | Theſe meet with 
ſuch particulars as they never expected; and in his 
Arithmetic ſeveral diſcourſes concerning the Motion of 
the Planets, the Creation, and the Tower of Babel. 
They alſo find in his Logick, a judgment on Hi- 
ſtorians, and on thoſe who have wrote Epiſtles. He 
owns, that he uſed to make digreſſions, to fill up the 
ſheet ſooner, his bargain with the Bookſeller being at 
ſo much a ſheet ; and that he wrote as much for a 
livelihood, as for reputation. Ut miſſis faciam (ex- 
eurſus ) quos de rebus fuis frequentiſſimos habet: eo tan- 
tum fine, quemadmodum alicubi fatetur, ut plura folia 
typographis mitteret, quibuſcum antea de illorum prælio 
pepigerat 3 atque hoc modo fami, non ſecus ac fame ſeri- 
(76) Naudæus, beret (76). With regard to his obſcurity, the Author 
in Judicio de I cite alledges ſome reaſons for it (77) and the fol- 
Cardaro., lowing among others, viz. that Cardan was of opinion, 
(77) Kdem, ibid. that ſeveral things which were familiar to him, need 
not to be related; and beſides, his lively and extenſive 
2 hurried him ſrom one place to another; and 
e did not give himſelf the trouble to explain what 
was to be the middle, and the band or tye of thoſe two 
extreams. He is not the only Writer who is guilty 
of this fault. 
[U] Naudeus could not but own, that Cardan was 
a madman.) The thought which Seneca aſcribes to 
Ariſtotle, viz. that all great Wits have a mixture of 
| madneſs, nullum magnum ingenium fine mixtura de- 
(18) Seneca, de mentiæ (78), is not juſt with regard to Cardan, It 
w_ animi, cannot be ſaid with reſpect to him, that madneſs is 
Aus pn. mingled with great wit : we here muſt take things in 
another ſenſe, and ſay, that wit is mixed with 
madneſs ; great wit ought to be conſider'd only as an 
appendix or adjunct to folly or madneſs. Thoſe who 
ink I exaggerate on this occaſion, may, if- they 
— adhere to Naudæus's opinion on this matter. 
e approves thoſe who declare, that Cardan's way of 
life was very like that of a madman. Ur mittam a- 
liorum etiam graviſſimorum virorum judicia, qui Car- 
danum miras de ſeipſo fabulas concitaſſe, & * 
audzus, Proximum vixiſſe nan perperam aſſerunt (79). It is a 
Salas ry very certain- ſign, adds this ag that Gardan was 
Cardane, not always in his ſenſes, when we ſee the prodigious 
contradictions which are in his works. They cannot 
be imputed to a defect of memory, nor to artifice : the 
little relation there is betwen theſe ſeveral variations, 
is owing to the different fits of madneſs with which he 
was ſeized. Enimvero non ſemper eum ſui compotem 
fuiſſe, ſed eflu quodam raptum indicio eft omnium certi/- 
fimo, ' wvarietas illa pugnantium inter ſe ſententiarum, 
quas non eft quod aliguis oblivions eorum que jam dixe- 


The 


* 


rat, aut aſtu, vaſricieque, n ab ew fuiſſe, fbi 

per ſuadeat, cum ſe in rebus aliis memorem ad — 

uſque prefleterit ; & artis ac vafriciei ſuſpicionem om- 

nem elevet, quod grandia quidem, fed contraria ſemper, 

nunquam autem connexa, & fibi mutuo coherentia loque- 

retur (80). Another ſtrong proof of his madneſs or (80) Idem, ibi. 

folly, is the ill he has publiſhed concerning himſelf. 

He could have ſued any Poet who ſhould have treated 

him as unhandſomely as he does himſelf. He owns, 

that his ſtar had inſpired him with an impious, re- ' 

vengeful, treacherous ſoul ; and which was addicted to 

ſorcery, to ſlanders, and all forts of uncleanneſs, and 

filled with a great number of ſhameful vices which he 

enumerates. Ingenium fi quis inimicus tale illi affinxi/- 

ſet quale fuum e in themate natalitio teflatus eft, po- 

tuifſet in illum agere merito ea lege pœnague lata, mali 

my nollet carmine quemquam jel; . Nam ex Venere 
i Lune ac Mercurii domina, & Mercurio multum, 

Saturno mediocriter commiſta animum fibi effittum ait, in 

diem viventem, nugacem, religionis contemplorem &c (8 1). (81) Idem, ibid. 

Naudæus pretends, that Cardan was the very man he 

deſcribed himſelf ; but I had rather aſſert, that Cardan 

pretended only to ſhew, what the malignant influences 

of his ſtar would have rendred him, had he not cor- 

rected them; for he confeſſed, that the ſciences relat- 

ing to Divination were fruſtrated of their certainty 

with regard to his perſon. By the rules of Palmeftry, 

it had been pronounced that he was a dunce ; Ur Chi- 

romantici rudem eſſe pronunciarint ac flupidum, inde ubi 

nbrunt puduerit (82); and by thoſe of Aſtrology, he (32) Cardenus, 

was to die before the age of forty five (83). It is uni- Vita propria, 

verſally known, in what manner Socrates juſtified the 7g 8 

Phyſiognomiſt, who had accuſed him of ſo many deſects. 21 | 

I muſt not omit, I, that Naudzus aſſerts, that Cardan, 

who boaſted his having never told a lie, was a great 

liar 3 and proves him ſuch on certain occaſions, II, 

That Dr. Parker is of Naudæus's opinion, with re- 

gard to our Cardan's madneſs, and has calculated the 

chief ſymptoms of it (84). | (84) Parker, 
[XJ The elder Scaliger wrote againſt Cardan, and Piſputat. de Dee, 

thought, but <witheut reaſon, that his criticiſm was the Tech. 0s. 

occaſion of his death.) Without deviating ever fo little 

from probability, it may be aſſerted that a ſtrong de- 

fire of gaining fame, by eclipſing the glory of his 

opponent, F 15 Julius Cæſar Scaliger to write 

againſt Cardan. Had the ſpirit of contradiction reign- 

ed leſs in him, he would have acquired more glory in 

this conteſt; but what the Greeks have called arp 

Tis A, an immoderate deſire of claſhing with 

others, has greatly injured Scaliger's reputation. It 

was in purſuance to this principle, he maintained that 


Parrots are ugly creatures. Had Cardan advanced 


this, Scaliger would have objected to him what is 
found in the ancient Poets, with regard to the beauty 
of thoſe birds. Voſſius has written a very judicious 
Criticiſm on this contradiftory temper of Scaliger; 
and at the ſame time, points out the particulars in 
which thoſe two antagoniſts were ſuperior or inferior 
to each other. Scaliger, in Exercitat. 246. quia Car- 
danus Pſittacum commendarat d colorum warietate, ac 
præterea fulgore, quod & Apuleius facit in ſecunds Flo- 
ridorum, contra contendit efſe deformem, non modo, ob 
faditatem roftri, ac crurum, & linguæ, ſed etiam quia 
fit coloris fuſei ac cinericii, qui triftis. Quid faciamus 
ſummo wiro ? Si Cardanus ea dixiffet, prowocaſſet ad 
judicia Pottarum : atque adeo omnium hominum, Nunc 
quia pulchri dixit coloris, ille defarmis contendit. Hac 
contradiftionis ſtudium, quod ubique in hiſce Eæercitati- 
onibus ſe prodit, fephiſts dignius e, quam phileſepbo. 

2 Majorem 
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Idol 
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$5) Voſſius, de tur equis præwertentem (85). 
95 in. & Progr. 887 . 
Th! lib. 3. cap. 
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The addition I ſhall here give relates to Cardan's book de Subtilitate, which was re- 
futed by Julius Cæſar Scaliger (cc) Z J. We ſhall give ſome additions to Mr. Bayle 8 N. 11. te- 


Majorem etiam modefliam, dum ſalſe aded trafat Car- 
danum, merit) paſſim requiras : præſertim fi cogites, 
ſcribere adverſus virum ſummum, Ie guidem huma- 
nitatis, & Metaphyſices, non pauld inferiorem : at non 
ſeienti nature, matheſeos autem omnibus diſeiplinis, in 
quibus parum omnino Scaliger videbat, albis quod dici- 
i. e. Scaliger, in his 
„ 246th Exercitation, aſe Cardan had praiſed 
«« the Parrot, for the ſplendor and variety of its co- 
4% Jours, as Apuleius has done in his ſecond Florida, 
* he aſſerts, on the contrary, that it is ugly, not 
* only upon account of its diſagreeable beak, legs 
% and tongue; but alſo becauſe of its brown, aſh and 
dull colour. What muſt be done with this very 
on t man? Had Cardan aſſerted theſe particulars, 
4% Scaliger would have appealed to the judgment of 
* the Poets, and that of mankind in general; but 
t now becauſe Cardan declares, that the colours of 
« the Parrot's plumage are beautiful, he on the con- 
« trary aſſerts that they are ugly. This ſpirit of con- 
& tradition which he betrays in every part of the 
% Exercitations in queſtion, becomes a Sophiſter rather 
4 than a Philoſopher. We judge Scaliger not to have 


«© behaved ſo modeſtly as he ought to have done, in 


te treating Cardan ſo very roughly, eſpecially when 
*« we call to mind, that Scaliger was writing againſt 
« very t man, who was little inferior to him in 
* the ies of Humanity and Metaphyſicks ; but 
« greatly his ſuperior in Phyſicks, and all the branches 
* of the Mathematicks, with which Scaliger was in- 
< deed but very little acquainted.” Naudzus is in a 
| againſt Scaliger, than Voſfias ; he 

lames him for not reading the ſecond edition of Car- 
dan's work. This cenſure is well grounded; for is it 
juſt, becauſe a critic will not loſe the pains he had 
taken in pointing out errors, that therefore a Writer 
ſhould be publickly condemned, for errors he had cor- 
rected. Scaliger publiſhed his criticiſm three years 
after the ſecond edition of his antagoniſt's work had 
appeared in print. He was afraid of finding in this 
ſecond edition, ſeveral paſſages corrected, which would 
have interrupted the joy which his having pointed out 
errors had filled him with; and have prevented him 
from publiſhing the cenſure of an error which Cardan 
had corrected. Theſe were the reaſons which made 
him not read the ſecond edition in queſtion. This is 
Naudzus's firſt obſervation. Nam primùm quis ferat 
Scaligerum Exercitationes ſuas triennio poſt ſecundam li- 
broram de ſubtilitate editionem evulgaſſe, nec tamen il. 
lam videre voluiſſe, nec mendis illis peperciſſe que poſtre- 
ma hac diligentia ſublata à Cardano fuerant, ne vide- 
licer laboris ſui quantumwis 7 41h impenſs fructum 
amitteret. His ſecond remark is, that Cardan juſti- 
fied himſelf ſo well, that ſuppoſing ſome objections 
were left which he could not anſwer, they ought to 
be conſidered as trifling. Preterea quis neſcit Car- 
. » damim, Actione prima in calumniatorem librorum de fub- 
tilitate, fic omnes illius aculeos retudifſe, objectiones 
diluiſſe, accuſationes infregiſſe, ut corum ratio haberi 
nor debeat, guæ ſupereſſẽ forſan ex tanto numero poſſent ? 
nam homo fuit Cardanus, & humani a ſe nibil alienum 
patavit : nec adeo mirum eft illum erraſſe, quin multo 
magis admiratione dignum fit, tam raro, & in tam pau- 
cis, ac minimis ue. 41 e. Who does not know 
* that Cardan, in his firſt anſwer to the rude cen- 
* ſurer of his treatiſe de Subtilitate, blunted fo well 
the edge of his fatyr, removed all his objections, 
«« and invalidated ſo ily all his accuſations, that 
we muſt not wonder if ſome ſhould till remain un- 
% anſwered, among ſo great a multitude ? for Cardan 
« was a man, and thought himſelf obnoxious to error 
« as well as others. Nor ought we ſo much to won- 
4 der that he erred, as that he ſhould err ſo ſeldom, 
« and that his miſtakes ſhould be ſo very inconſi- 
4 derable.” It is obferved in the third place, that 
Scaliger himſelf committed more errors chan bh charged 
Cardan with, during the nine years in which he was 

iving this criticiſm. Ind verò aufim ego pignore depo- 
foro contenders multo plures newvos efſe, quos _— Ex- 
ercitationibus ſuis immiſtos reliquit, quam eos quibus ad- 
ver ſus Cardanum tam procaciter exagitandis totos novem 


Vor. IV. 


ſub nomine tuo prodirent. 
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anno! infudavit. In fine, he obſerved that the motive 
which prompted Scaliger to write againſt Cardan, was 
not ſo much from a love for truth, as from a deſire 
of oppoſing and combating all the moſt learned men 
of that age. Non tam eruendz weritatis ftludis, quam 
ut effrem defiderio ſun ſatisfaceret, cum illis omnibus 
congrediendi, quos fuo tempore, literarum, eruditionum- 


que P _—_— haberi cognoverat. To theſe four obſer- 
vations, I may add a fifth ; viz, that Scaliger ima- 


gined, that his critique had killed poor Cardan ; and 
upon this he writ a Preface filled with elaborate re- 
flections (86): wherein he beſtowed the higheſt enco- (86) The reader 
miums on Cardan ; and declared his extreme ſorrow will find it at the 
at his having gained a victory, which had thereby loſt end of his Ha- 
the republic of letters ſo great a man as Cardan. The Erafme wor 60 
truth of the ftory is, that Cardan ſurvived Scaliger in Taalebg., 2a. 
fifteen or twenty years *; and by Naudæus's ſecond no 1620, pag. 
obſervation, we may diſcover, whether Scaliger's book 63. It was not to 
could poſſibly give Cardan much uneaſineſs. —_ 22 
Y) The addition I ſhall give, relates to Cardan's bo : K. 
book de Subtilitate, chic h WAI refuted by Julius E tar ti onum Excteri- 
Sealiger.] Cardan employed but eight months in writ- au, as is ſaid 
ing it, and gave his manuſcript to John Petreius a #2 the Hifory of 
Bookſeller of Nuremberg, in order that he might get 33%, but ts che 
it printed. He dedicated it to Ferdinand de Gen- hben 
zaga, Governor of the Milaneze. The firſt edition is [Scaliger died 
in folio, and dated anno 1550 (87): nevertheleſs; the n 1558, and 
Author declares in an Epiſtle Dedicatory, dated from . 15761 
Paris the z iſt of April 15523 that ſince the firſt edi- (87) Epitome 
tion, he had ſpent three years in correcting and en- Bibliz. Geſneri, 
larging the work. Quo offo menſium ſpatio abſobve- pa · 346. 
ram, perpe tus triennio emendati atque aucti in — 
This Epiſtle Dedicatory is 
that of the ſecond edition, and is inſcribed to the above 
mentioned Ferdinand de Gonzaga. By the ſecond edi- 
tion, I mean that which was pabliſhed after the firſt 
1 this War, and which was made public in 
inning of 1554 {88). That of Nurem 
had been already * at Lions. Scaliger's . a 
on the latter appeared in 1557 ; and nevertheleſs Car- 10 ” 
dan objects to this geil that he had employed 
almoſt nine years in criticiſing him (89). rdan (89) Idem, ibid. 
reviſed his work a ſecond time, and ſent the manu- pag. 1028. 
ſcript (corrected and en by him) to a Bookſeller 
of Bafil (9o) in order that he might get it printed; (90) Called 
and annexed to it his anſwer to Scaliger, entitled, Hie- Henric. Pari. 
romymi Cardani in Calumniatorem Librorum de Subtilitate 
Actio prima. It does not deſcend to particulars, be- 
ing only a general anſwer. As Ferdinand de Gon- 


(83) Cardant 
ct. in Calum- 
Ms 


 zaga was dead, the Author ſought for a new patron. 


He dedicated this third edition to Don Gonſales Fer- 
rand of Cordova, Duke of Suefſe. He put no date 
to his Epiſtle Dedicatory, but I believe it was writ in 
1560. I have nevertheleſs ſeen the Dedication to the 
ſecond Edition, in a copy printed at Baſil in folio, ex 
Officina Petrina, anno 1 #5 The Adtio prima in Ca- 
lumniatorem is annexed to this copy. I do not think 
that Cardan reviſed his work after that time. I do 
not find any marks of a third reviſal, in Henricpetri's 
Edition of 1582, in 8vo (91). I have by me a Lyons (gx) Geſer's 
Edition, apud Bartholomæum Homoratum, 1580 in 8vo, Epitome does not 


which is agreeable to the firſt reviſal. The A#io in mention this edi- 
Calumniatorem is not inſerted in it, which ſhews the — rad but 
utmoſt negligence in the Bookſeller of Lyons of whom _ 
we are ſpeaking. He did not know, that twenty years 

before, an Edition had been publiſhed greatly ſuperior 

to that which he pirated. e have a French tranſla- 


tion of this work of Cardan, by Richard le Blanc ; 

and printed at Paris, anno 1556 in 4to. (92). (ga) Du Verdier 
21 We ſhall give ſome additions to Mr. Bayle, ] Car- Biblieeb, Fran- E 

dan's father (Facio Cardan) was Doctor of Phyſic, %, pag. 1222, 

and of the Civil and Canon Law. He was a 

Mathematician, and publiſhed a work of the Mathe-“ Father Nise- 

matical kind, whoſe title may be ſeen in a modern "92's Memoirs 

Author, who alfo gives (with his epitaph) a few — 

—— Jr concerning him. He likewiſe re- mes 1. tom. 
tes ſome 


given ; ef) 
quired the 


H h 
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CAR 


CARION (JOHN), Proſeſſor of Mathematicks in the Academy of Frankfort on the 
(a) Geſner, a Oder, was born at Buetickheim in Germany (a). He publiſhed an Ephemerides, or Aſtro- 


1 flv nomical Tables, 


without learning them. The Author of an Engliſh 
Piece entitled, the Mechaniſm of the Minds printed at 
London in 1703, 12mo, ſeems to be miſtaken, in 
aſcribing what follows to Cardan, viz, that being in 
his old age, he wept for grief at his not being able 
to underſtand his own rol * It is obſerved, that 
the dates in ſeveral of Cardan's works, often con- 
tradict one another; which is owing, either to the 
Printers, or to Cardan himſelf, who depending on 
his memory for them, was thereby ſometimes apt to 
miſtake +. The Reader will find the titles of all his 
Works, the ſubjects they treat of, and ſometimes the 
judgment of them, in the Book whence I have ex- 
. tracted theſe particulars. 


* Idem, pag- 
238. 


+ ladem, pag. 
281. 


[4] He gained great fame by a Chronicle that was 

not written by him.) It has borne a multitude of im- 

reſſions, and been tranſlated into many languages. 

Hee follows the hiſtory of this affair. Carion having 

written a Chronicle, intended to have it printed at Wit- 

temberg, but wanted to have Melancthon correct it. 

Melancthon, inſtead of correcting it, drew up ano- 

ther, and publiſh'd it in Wittemberg under Carion's 

name. He compoſed it in the German Tongue. This 

work was tranſlated into Latin in 1538, by Herman 

Bonnus, a Clergyman of Lubec, and Principal of the 

() Melanthon, College (1). Melancthon finding the vaſt encourage- 
in Epift. Dedicat. ment this book met with, made a new Latin verſion 
Chron. Carionis, of it, which, after reviſing and making ſome additi- 
8 ons to it, he publiſhed in 1558 (2). 
W years aſter, enlarged with a ſecond part. The 
work conſiſted then of three books. The two firſt in- 

clude the firſt part, and extend, from the beginning of 

the world, to our Saviour's time. The third book 

forms the whole ſecond part; and reaches from Augu- 

ſtus to Charlemain excluſive. Peucer, after the diſeaſe 

of Melancthon his father-in-law, continued this work, 

and publiſhed, in 1562, the fourth book, which ex- 

tends from Charlemain to Frederic II. Three years 

after he publiſhed the fifth book, which ends with the 

death 4 the Emperor Maximilian, in 1519. In 

(3) At Wittem- 1 $77 (3) he made an edition of the whole work, i. e. 
berg in folio, a- of what he himſelf and Melancthon had written; and 
Pud Foannem pr to continue the Hiſtory to his own times (4), 


oor wp Epi. but did not keep his word. The edition now before 
Dedi.at. to me of Carion's works is of Geneva 1625, in 8vo (5); 


the edit. of 1572+ and contains, in an appendix, an epitome of Hiſtory, 
(5s) Abd Samu- ſrom the coronation of the Emperor Charles V, to 
_—— the death of Rodolphus, in 1612. Euſebius Menius 
anno 1617, apud tranſlated this Chronicle into German (6). Simon 
| eundem ; and one Goulart publiſhed a French Tranſlation of it, anno 
of Frankfort, 1579. He printed a ſecond edition of it in 159g ; 
22 wet Tm and each time he added a Supplement of his own writ- 
rar, Bib/;. ing, to the time in which he lived. I ſhall take no- 
otbeca Germanica, tice hereafter of the French Verſion which John de 
num. 502, 508. Blond publiſhed. 

(6) Melch- A= It is to be obſerved, that Carion's manuſcript was 
_ in u ſent to Melancthon in 1531, which appears from a 

. Page 125, 4 - . 

This German Letter of the latter (7). I'll give a long extract of it, 
tranſlation was becauſe it will let my readers into Carion's character. 


printed at Frank- Accepi tuam diſputationem de Prædictionibus Carionis. 


folio. 1500, Quanguam autem ite vehementer affirmat, ſe nihil præ- 
(7) It & ohe A i derum poſitum in confilium adbibere, tamen multi: 


117th of book 4. uon ſatis per ſuadet hoc. Et ars meo quogue judicio non 
and is dated die poteſ? tam diſerte de ſingularibus eventibus pronunciare, 
ſellitiali, 1531. ſed vir eft, quantum ego quidem cognovi, candidus & 

Suevice fimplicitatis plurimum referens. Mifit huc Xpe- 

vie excudenda, fed ed lege, ut ego emendarem. Sunt 

multa * negligentius. Jtaque ego totum opus re- 

texo, quidem Germanice, & conſtitui comple&i præ- 
cipuas mutationes maximorum Imperiorum. 1. e. Your 
«© Diſputation concerning the Predictions of Carion is 
* come to hand. Altho' he ſtrongly inſiſts, that he 
formed them altogether from the poſition of the 
«« ſtars, yet many are not ſufficiently perſuaded that he 
«« ſays true. And indeed it is my opinion, that the 
«« art it ſelf cannot pronounce ſo very exactly on par- 


6« ticular events. But the Author of this work, fo 


which extend from the year 1536 to 1550. 
intitled Praftice Aſtrologice (b). He did not gain much reputation by the two pieces above- (% Melch. a. 
mentioned; but he gained great fame by a Chronicle that was not written by him [A], 


He publiſhed it 


He made public another book 


dam. in Vit 


Pbiloſapb. pag. 
and 104. 


« far as I am able to judge, is a candid perſon, and 
«« ſeems to poſſeſs a great deal of the Schwabian ſim- 
*« plicity. He ſent his Chronicle to be printed in this 
city, but upon condition that I ſhould reviſe it. He 
* has written many things careleſly ; for which reaſon 
« I am new-modelling the whole in the German 
Tongue: and ſhall interſperſe the work with the 
1 Revolutions of the greateſt Empires.“ We 

„by this paſſage, that Melancthon gave the work, 
which he had been deſired to correct, an entire new 
form. We ſhall preſently ſee, that he quite blotted 
out Carion's manuſcript from one end to the other ; 
and yet would have the Chronicle he himſelf 


wag ier file 
in its ſtead, printed under Carion's name. This he of M 
would have done, not only in the firſt edition, which to th 
is in the German language, and printed at Wittem- 2550 
berg in 1531 ; but alſo in the ſucceeding ones which (29 
are in Latin, and were corrected and enlarged by him. = p 
The ſame was obſerved, after his death, in Peucer's 9 
Continuations. Read what follows: Nomen Chronici this 
Carionis retinui, quod mutare illud Autor primus ſanctæ ou 
Beatægue memorie Philippus Melan&hon ſocer meus no- — 
luit. Occaſio nominis hujus inde extitit, quod cum Fo- — 
bannes Carion mathematicus ante annos quadraginta ca» Elec 
piffet contexere Chronicum, & recognoſcendum illud atque Il. 
 emendandum, priuſquam prelo ſubjiceretur, miſiſſet ad 

Philippum Melan#honem, hic, quod parum probaretur, 

totum abolevit una litura, alis conſeripto, cui tamen Ca- 

rionis nomen præſfiæit: ſed & hoc cum retexifſet, amici 

nomen & memoriam, a cujus primordiis d pen prima. 

Chronici contexendi nata atque profecta effet, titulo po- 

feeritati commendare woluit (8). 1. e. „I have retained (8) Peucer, E- 

« Carion's name, and for this reaſon, becauſe the firſt %. Dedicat. 

e author of it, Philip Melancthon, my father-in-law, ©279"< Carionis 62 
of bleſſed memory, would not change it. The — 97 je havi 
* caſion of its being printed under his (Carion's) name His | 
* 1s as follows : = Carion the Mathematician, 125 
* having been compoſing a Chronicle forty years, ſent — 
* it to Philip Melancthon, to reviſe and correct be- m. 
fore it went to preſs. Melancthon after peruſing | 
* it, did not approve it in any manner, ſo that he 

* effaced the whole, and drew up another, which he 
* nevertheleſs publiſhed under Carion's name. And — 
« when he afterwards retouched the work, he would Ba 
te tranſmit to poſterity the name and memory of his Fra 
„ friend, who had firſt drawn up the plan of that 665 
« Chronicle, and been the occaſion of his writing it.“ | (77 
But I am alſo to obſerve, that there is ſome reaſon ta | 4 
believe, that Carion publifh'd the work he himſelf had cap. 
compoled. This Mr. Sagittarius does not doubt of, giru 
and is only ſurprized at this conduct of Carion (9). (9) Miri ipſum Pg 


He had, among his Books, two German Editions of Carionem illud 
this Author's Chronicle, the one in 4to, the date of - ale * SER 
which he does not know); the other in 8vo, which Ws 
extends to the 16th of April 1521, the Epiſtle Dedi- “ ſhould publiſh 
catory whereof is dated 1531 (10). This does not it.“ Gaſpar 
correſpond with Melan&hon's work ; for, even where ns, - 
it was moſt augmented by the Author, it extends but „ian Ecclef 4 ; 
to the beginning of Charlemain's reign. Heralffollows pag. 98. 
another diſhculty. The Swiſs declared, that moſt of (10) Idem, ibid. 
the particulars which are related in that Chronicle con- 
cerning their Nation, are ſo many falſities. Qui in- 
ter Helvetios noſtros hiſtoriarum patriæ non imperiti ſunt, 
pleragque falſa eum de rebus noſtris ſeripſiſſe affrmant (11). 
i. e. Such of my countrymen (the Swits) as are not 
e unſkilled in the hiſtory of their country, affirm, that 
« molt of the particulars he has wrote concerning it 
« are falſe.” Bullinger refuted publickly the falſities he 
met with in it, concerning a — which the Swiſs 
loſt near Zurich, anno 1531 (12). This alſo, for the (12) Bullingerus, 
reaſon I have given above, cannot ſuit in any manner in re/pon/ione ad 
with the work written by Melancthon. On the other _ Cocblei 
ſide Geſner, who relates theſe obſervations of the % g % 
Swiſs, had juſt before pointed out the work of Carion, 4,714; — 
by ſuch characteriſticks as agree admirably well with fnem capitis 
that of Melancthon. He had juſt before faid, that **ix. a Geſ- 
Carion's Chronicle, printed in the German Tongue, ver. ibid. 


at Wittemberg anno 1538, had been printed at Hall 
| | in 


(11) Geſner, 's 
Biblicth. folio 


399, verſo. 


ibellum de Scrip- 


CAR 


and which was highly eſteemed by the Proteſtants [BJ]. He died at Berlin, anno 1338 (7). A 
e 


in Suabia anno 1539; and at Lyons anno 1543, tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Hermannus Bonnus, entitled, Chro- 
nicorum libellus, maximas quoque res geſtas ab initio mun- 
di apto ordine complectens, ita ut annorum ratio ac præ- 
cipue viciſſitudines, que in regna, in religionem, & in 
alias res magnas incidunt, quam rectiſſime cognoſei queant. 
i. e. A book of Chronicles, containing, in their 
« pr order, the moſt memorable tranſactions that 
have happened from the beginning of the world; in 
« ſych a manner that the chronology, and particularly 
« the revolutions which have happened in Kingdoms, 
« in Religion, and other great matters, may be ex- 
« actly known.” This title repreſents very well the 

lan and character of Melancthon's Chronicle; and 
it is well known that this Author acknowledged pub- 
lickly as his work, that which Herman Bonnus had 


(13) see the E- tranſlated into Latin (13). The abovementioned Geſ- 
fillt Dedicatory ner obſerves that Carion dedicated his Book, in 1531, 
of Mejan&hon, to Joachim Marquis of Brandenburg; which ſuits 
os 5 edition of perfectly with Melancthon's work, as is manifeſt from 
5 4) That of the following words of an Epiſtle Dedicatory (14) : 
05 edition of Cum autem prima editio illuſiriſimo Principi E lectori 
1351. Melane- patri tuo dedicata fit, ne transferre munus in aliam fa- 


miliam widerer, filio dedicare hanc editionem volui, quia 
patrem ipſum cui jam Hiſtoria Ecclefie & Imperiorum 
noti/ſima eft, ſcio vellet talia jam a filiis legi, & ſe 
vivo vos in poſſeſſionem dbctrinæ wvenire. 1. e.“ Havin 

dedicated the firſt edition to the illuſtrious Electoral 
« Prince your father; I did not think proper to tranſ- 


then dedicated 
this edition to Si- 
giſmund of Bran- 
denburg, Arch- 
biſhop of Magde- 
burg, fon to the 
Elector Joachim 


” « fer my offering to another family; and therefore 
« have dedicated this to the ſon, becauſe I know that 
«« your father, who is perfeAly well acquainted with 
« hiſtory both eccleſiaſtical and civil, would have his 
« ſons acquire this kind of learning in his Life.” Let 
it not be objected, that at the ſame time that theſe 
words were written, the Elector of Brandenburg, to 
whom the firſt edition was dedicated, was living ; 
(15) Joachim I, which cannot agree with the Elector of anno 1531 (1 * 
who died in 1535, This, I ſay, is nothing to the purpoſe ; for the perſon 
having ſucceeded to whom this firſt edition was dedicated, was not created 


Elector, at the time when the Chronicle in queſtion 
firſt appeared in print. I will make another remark : 
Du Verdier informs us, that the Chronicle of Fohn Ca- 


1499. Heiſſ. 
Hiftoire de Em- 
Pire, tom. 2+ page 


m. 332. rion the Philoſopher, containing the moſt memorable Tranſ- 
action: from the creation of the world to the reign of 
Henry II; tranſlated into Latin by John le Blond, was 
(16) Da Verdier Printed ſeveral times at Paris and at Lions (16). Does 
Vau Privas, this denote the work of Melancthon, a Chronicle 
Bibliotheque which he extended only to Charlemain? It rather de- 


notes the Chronicle of Carion, which he carried as far 
as 1530, if Keckerman may be credited (17). We 
have nothing more to ſuppoſe, but that the French 
Tranſlator continued it to his own time. 

The reſult of this is, that it is uncertain whether 
two works did not appear under Carion's name, the 
one written by Carion himſelf, and the other by Me- 
lancthon. It is probable that Carion did notacquieſce with 
the judgment of that learned man, when he found 

that inſtead of retouching ſome paſſages in his Chro- 

nicle, it had been entirely laid aſide, and a new one 
compoſed in its ſtead, Perhaps therefore he publiſhed 
his work, whilſt, on the other fide, a work written by 
another was publiſhed under his name. If this be the 
caſe, we have two Chronicles, one of which was con- 
tinued to the year it was printed in. Perhaps too, 
MelanQhon conſented to have all ſuch additions made 
to his Chronicle, as the reviſer might think proper ; 
and having left -this to Carion's diſcretion, the latter 
printed his work in the ſame form he had received 
it back from Melancthon, and added a continuation of 
it down to his own times. If this be the caſe, we 
have only one German edition under Carion's name. 
We may ſuppoſe naturally enough, that Melancthon, 
having reviſed his work a long time after and tranſlat- 
ed it into Latin, retrenched all ſuch particulars as 
himſelf had not writ. Thus his Latin Chronicle ap- 
pears to have been. continued, in the firſt Edition, no 
farther than Cæſar, and in the ſecond, no farther than 

Charlemain. 'They who underſtand German, and have 

an opportunity of conſulting the Libraries in Germany, 

are deſired to clear up this point, and to give the pro- 
per proofs relating to it. 
Since what the reader has juſt now was printed, my 


Francoiſe, pag. 
66 5. fe 


(17) Keckerm. 
de Natura & 
Prepriet. Hiſt. 
cap. 5. apud Ma- 
girum, Eponymol. 
Pag. 182. 
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(e Mech. A- 


doubts have been cleared up. I have ſeen à Latin 
Chronicle of Carion, pee af by him to Joachim 
Marquiſs of Brandenburg, and divided into three books, 
which extend from Adam, to the expedition of Solimari 
into Hungary, anno 1532. The Author concludes 
with four or five propheſies, which he applies to 
Charles V; and all which were proved falſe; The de- 
dication is dated at Berlin anno 1531. The Edition 
I my ſelf make uſe of is of Paris, anno 1563, in 16mo, 
for Jaques Dupuis ; and contains a ſupplement to the 
29th of September 1560. 

I have alſo ſeen Jean le Blond's French tranſlation; 
printed at Paris, by Stephen Grouleau, anno 15 56, in 
16mo. There is no appendix with regard to the uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, but only with reſpe& to that of Francis 
I, and of Henry IT. That of Francis I begins at 
the firſt year of his ve | 

LB] Which wvas hig 5 eſteemed by the Proteflants.] 

Andrew Franckenberg of it as follows : Chro- 
nicon Carionis magna ſui parte retextum, tanto judicio 
tantaque dexteritate perfecit (Melancthon) ut nibil in co 
genere & compendiaria ratione præſtantius extare ſcia- 
mus (18). i. e. © Carion's Chronicle, the greateſt part (18) Andr. 
* of which has been caſt into a new form, was per- Franckenbergins, 
„ fefted by Melan@hon with ſo much judgment and 1 3: L 
accuracy, that we do not know of any finer — 
piece in the compendiary way.” He had ſo high 237. apud Gf. ; 
an eſteem for it, that he took it for his model, in the Parum Sagittari- 
work I quote from (19) ; and made an Oration, e de, 
Magnitudine rerum divinarum & politicarum que in 74 = yet _ 
Chriico Philippi continentur (20). i.e. © Of the Great- 91. . 
<< neſs of the Things both eccleſiaſtical and civil, con- (19) Suas Infi- 
** tained in the Chronicle of Philip Melancthon).“ We #75, Antiqui- 
may believe that Victorinus Strigelius was almoſt of the 3 1 
ſame opinion, ſince he made ſeveral hiſtorical lectures i Carionis Me 
on this Chronicle (21). Stephen Prætorius looks upon /an#bonianum 
all thoſe as taſteleſs who are not pleaſed with this moſt Pot iſimum accom- 
learned and elegant Epitome, as he calls it. Eruditif- adsl. Sagitta- 
ima & cleganti/ſima epitome omnium fere hiſtoriarum to» wo * 9 He 
tius mundi eft Chronicon Philippi Melanihonis, quod « formed his 
gui non deguſtavit, is were bardus eft (22). Let us“ Inſtitutions of 
add to this the teſtimony of Boeclerus : Is hoe (Chro- ., Antiquity and 
nico) ea ſunt ad ſummam rerum & Hiſtoria uni- « — yo. cry 
werſalis contextum Ppectantia, judicia, monita, præ- «c — Mel ng 
cepta, ut de alis hujus generis & inſtituti volumine ſimi- © thon's Chroni= 
lia polliceri nemo facile queat (23). i. e. This Chro- cle of Carion. 
** nicle contains ſuch judgments, remarks and pre- (20) — agg 
* cepts, with regard to the drawing up an Epitome 4 5 wr 
< and univerſal Hiſtory ; that no one could eaſily pro- Idem, ibid. 
* miſe ſo much concerning another work, of the ſame (21) Scholas Hiſ- 
Kind and on a like plan.” The Writer who quotes theſe — 2 . 
judgments, ſnews that he himſelf approves of them. Mere- warren oy 8 
tur, ſays he (24), hoc ipſum, quad wulgd Carionis, rectius ta- Natura & Pro- 
men Philippo- Peucerianum appellaretur Chronicon, inter Priet. Hiftor. in 
ſeleckiſimague utriuſque Hiſtoriæ ( Ecclefiaſtice ac Civi- AAaf. cap. 6. 
les ) monumenta computari, atque a ſtudioſa juventute ar Ap NILS 8 
diligenter legi, leAumgue aliquoties repeti. 1. e. This Seudiorum, apud 
* Chronicle, that commonly by the name of Sagittar. Inrro- 
Carion, but which is more juſtly that of Melan&hon 47. ad He. 
and Peucer, deſerves to be ranked among the moſt — «+ oy 
excellent monuments of Hiſtory both eccleſiaſtical 'Differe 4 Uttiie. 
< as well as civil; and to be ſtudied very diligently ex Hiftorie Uni- 
by youth, not only once, but very often.“ He is verſ. Compoſitions 
diſpleaſed, that the Authors whence the ſeveral paſlages 2 EE. 
are borrowed are not cited. His cenſure is very jult ; we Nr * 
this being a capital fault in a work of that kind, and (24) Sagittar, 
indeed is a fault in moſt books. La Popeliniere, who ibid. pag. 97. 
has beſtowed great encomiums on this Chronicle, has 
obſerved another fault in it, and that is, a ſpirit of 
prejudice. It may not be improper to cite the whole 
paſſage in queſtion. ** John Cation the Mathemati- 
* cian is reputed to be the Author of the Chronicles, 
*« firſt printed in Germany, and afterwards in other 
«© places under his name. 'Tho' having preſented the 
* 25 draughts of them, as I have been informed 
„ (25) to Philip Melancthon his. maſter, in order for 
„ him to reviſe, add and correct it at pleaſure. ;, he 
« drew his pen over the whole piece, and compoſed 
„ jt anew 3 and, at the ſame — from his natural e 
T i I : 
ſweetneſs of temper, ſuffered him to print them un- years, viz. Peu- 
« der his name. They ſhow great learning and care. cer's Dedication 
« But what is ill remarkable is, his endeavours to to the edition of 


6 make them of advantage to the reader, by his ow — 981 
3 patiating ü 


(25) He might 
have quoted a 


Moreri has committed a puerile error [C]. 

to other writers D]. | 

« patiating generally on the moſt ſhining examples, 

os 5 . to habituate him to virtue; a —— 

« raiſing him to the ſkies, there to admire the divine 

« Providence, in the ſo greatly famous methods of 

% governing the world. He nevertheleſs ſometimes 

t exceeds the duties of a Chronologer by his prolixity ; 

«« and that of an Hiſtorian by the diverſity of his paſ- 

(26) La Popeli- “ fions (26).”_ Simon Goulart has beſtowed theſe ap- 

2 1 plauſes on Carion's work (27), without blending them 

: — . with this cenſure. I am to obſerve, that the Writers 

his work. was Of the other party condemn very much this Chronicle. 

printed in 1599. Pofſevinus ſus more, theſe are Keckerman's words (28), 

(27) See the E- iaſectatur Chronicon Melan&honis fine ulla ratione & 

8 . fronte. i, e. © Poſſevinus, according to his uſual cu- 

J.. „ ſtom, inveighs agaipit Melancthon's Chronicle, 

(28) Keckerm. “ without the leaſt reaſon.” Surius lets fly whole vollies 
de Natura & of injurious reflections on Peucer, for his continuin 
* N that Chronicle (29). He had been injuriouſly trea 
(29) Surius, In the Epiſtle Dedicatory to the 5th Book. ; 

Comment. Rerum C] Moreri has committed à puerile error.) | give 

in Orbe geftar. ad it that name, becauſe it is very like thoſe which ſchool- 

ann. 1565. boys make in tranſlating their exerciſe. Here follow 

his words. Caris underfloed the languages, Polite Li- 

terature and Mathematicks. He taught them with ap- 

plauſe in Wittemberg and other places. The im- 

port of this is, that he taught all theſe things in ſe- 

veral univerſities ; whereas in fat he only taught the 

Mathematicks at Francfort upon the Oder, Here fol- 

low the words which Moreri attempted to tranſlate. 

they are very eaſy, and yet he did not underſtand them, 

A teneris optimarum literarum & artium fludioſus ſuit, 

ingue pluribus Germanic Academiis, preſertim in Wite- 


CAR 


I ſhall make ſome obſervations in oppoſition 


bergenſs . . . cum laude ver ſatus (30). This evidently (30) Melch. A. 
ſignifies, that Cario gained applauſe whilſt he ſtudied dam. in Vit. 
at Wittemberg, and in ſeveral other univerſities of Yb. pag. 
Germany. But this is not, teaching in them with *F 
applauſe. 

[D] 1 ſhall make ſome obſervations, in oppoſition to 
other Writers.) The epitomizers of Geſner, take no- 
tice of an addition of 1528, which is an error. The 
firſt edition could not precede the year 1531. Kec- 
kerman relates that Melancthon publiſhed in 1540, a (37) Keckerm, 
Chronicle, from the creation to Charlemagne (31). He de Naturs & 
ought to have ſaid, in 1560. Zeiller has committed 75% f. 
the ſame error (32), he having copied Keckerman ver- (32) 1 
batim. He is guilty of another miſtake, where he aſſerts, Zeillerus, in Hif- 
that Peucer continued this Chronicle to his time (33) 7 cis, Part a. 
but he ought to have ſaid, till 1519. He obſerves, Nes. 34: He cit 
that Peucer died in 1602, Mr. Sagittarius makes uſe Bp. — 3 
of an odd kind of proof, to ſhew that Melancthon (zz) ldem, ibid, 
and Carion were good friends (34). He cites a paſ. pag. 114. 
ſage extracted from the Dedication to Carion's Chro- (34) {nterceſſiſe 
nicle, prefixed to the edition of 1558. This paſſage 1 a 
declares, that Melancthon had heard Capnion ſay, one — wy 
that the Elector Palatine cauſed an epitome of the an- amiciriam 
cient Monarchy to be drawn up by Dalburg Biſhop of / produnt. Sa- 
Worms, by Rodolphus Agricola, and by Capnion, #72": intrad. ad 
He doubtleſs imagingd that, inſtead of Caprion, we IP — 
ſhould read Carion in the following words, Szfe au- in the margin, 
divi narrare Capnionem Nc. i. e. I have often heard Amicitia Pbilippi 
„ Capnion fay &c ;” but he then commicted another . Carione. 
error ; for he thought that a man born in 1499 (35), 7 terms 
had joined in a work with Rodolphus Agricola, who pag. 69. 1 
died in 1485. 


CARMILIANUS (PETER), a Latin Poet, and an Engliſnman, lived in the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth Century. Eraſmus and Andrew Ammonius ſpeak contemptibly 
enough of him. He publiſhed, among other Poems, an Epitaph on the King of Scot- 
land, who had been killed in a battle won by the Engliſh in 1313. The judgment which 


was paſſed 


that Epitaph will be ſeen in the remark [A], and which at the fame 


time will make the reader not wonder, that no one ſhould have taken notice of this Poet. 
The profound obſcurity in which he is buried, 1s one of the chief reaſons which excited me 


to devote this little article to his memory, 
ſome others. 


A] The judgment which was paſi'd on it will be 
ſeen in the Remark.) Ammonius wrote the following 
words on this ſubje& to Eraſmus. Hoc prætereundum 
nan eft P. Carmelianum Regis Scotorum Epitaphium nu- 
per edidifſe muliebribus maledictis refertum, quod Pinſoni- 
cis characteribus excuſum propediem leges. Eo Carmilianus 
magis ſibi placet, ſegue magis miratur quam Catullianus ille 
Suffenus, & tamen niſi ego admomuiſſem pullulare prima 
correpta poſuiſſet. Utcunque multa reſtant gue rideas, & in- 
primis aliquos invenire qui ejuſmodi ineptias ſeriò laudent 

(7) Epiſt. Eraſm, (1). 1. e. I muſt not omit, that Peter Carmilianus has 

40+ lib. 8. pag» lately publiſhed an Epitaph on the King of Scotland, 

435+ % filled with womaniſh railings, and which you will ſoon 
«« read, printed by Pinion. Carmilianus is highl 
delighted with himſelf upon that account, and ad. 
% mires himſelf more than Suffenus does in Catullus ; 
«© and nevertheleſs, if I had not corrected; him, he 
«© would have made the firſt ſyllable in pullulare ſhort. 
„There are many more things you'll laugh at, and 
particularly that there are ſome perſons who ſeriouſly 
, applaud ſuch ſtuff.” This Letter of Ammonius is dated 
in Nov. 1515 ; and is. the XLth of Eraſmus's eighth 
Book. Here follows Eraſmus's anſwer on that occa- 


(5) Founded by 


I ſhall obſerve the fame with regard to 


fion : Carmiliani Epitaphium vidi, cumque legerem pul- 
lulare, hic, inguam, ſeabies eft ; deinde cum ſciſcitanti 
reſpondiſſent eſſe Carmiliani, reſpondi, ſane ipſo dignum 
eſt. Id quidem fic acceperunt quaſi dixiſſem Scotorum 
Rege dignum : guibus pluſculum erat naſi, ſubriſere. Sed 
n tu homo nimium es candidus qui belluæ iſtius famæ 
con ſulas: ita me Deus amet magno emerim fi filuiſſes. 
i. e. I have ſeen the _ written by Carmilia- 
« nus; and the moment I read the word pullulare ; 
&« this, ſays I, is a ſcab. Afterwards, upon my en- 
« quiring who had wrote it, I was anſwered Carmilia- 
© nus; to Which I replied it is really worthy of him. 
This anſwer was by ſome underſtood, as tho? I had 
« declared it to be worthy of the King of Scotland. 
«© However, ſome who were ſharper, ſmiled at the 
« joke. But you certainly were too good-natur'd, to 
concern your {elf for the reputation of ſuch a looby. 
„ wiſh to God you had no notice of him.” 
This anſwer of Eraſmus, dated in November 1511, 
is the XXth Epiſtle of Book the eighth. Hence the (2) See the end 
reader may judge of the accuracy of thoſe who drew of the Remark 
up the Order of Eraſmus's Epiſtles, and dated thoſe I 5] of the Arti- 


which had no date to them (2). — 


CARNEA DES, a famous Grecian Philoſopher, was of Cyrene (a). He founded (e) Diogen. La- 


num. 62. Plu- 


Azcx51:.4v5 the third Academy [4], which, properly ſpeaking, differed not from the ſecond (b) ; for, aue lib 4- 


[4] He founded the third Academy.] I obſerve elſe- 
(1) In the Arti- where (1), that Diogenes Laertius is not to be regarded, 
cle LACYDES, when he attributes this foundation to Lacydes. La- 
Remark [A]- cydes punctually followed the Hypotheſis of Arceſilaus 
(23 1 A- his Predeceſſor; and we do not find that Evander, 
Sweat. lib. x, Who ſucceeded him or Hegeſinus (2) who ſucceeded 
page 391 calls Evander, made any. innovation therein. It was Car- 


Hegefilaiir. neades who made himſelf head of a new party; 


I 


EXCEPTINY tarch. Sympeſ. 
: lib. $. Cape Is 
Carneades, I ſay, the ſucceſſor of Hegeſinus. Let us 56877. 

cite Cicero. Cujus (Arceſilæ) primo non admodum pro- 

bata ratio, . . proxim a Lacyde folo retenta eſt : poſt 

autem confifta a Carneade, qui eft quartus ab Arcefila: 

audivit. enim Hegeſinum, qui Evandrum audierat 

Lacydis diſcipulum, quum Arceſile Lacydes fuifſet (3). dem. Queſt, lib, 

He had ſaid in another place, that the Academy 2. folig 203, B. 
of Arceſilaus maintained it ſelf without any vari- 
ation 


3) Cicero, Aa- | 


(4) 
lib. 


5 


CAR 


_ . excepting. a few mitigations, which were of no uſe; but to throw duſt: in people's eyes, he 
was as vehement a defender of uncertainty as Arceſilaiis [BJ. He found lin the A bi. 


. dent 


ation till the time of Carneades. Que (Acade- 
mia) u/que ad Carmadem perduta, qui quartus ab 
Arceſila fuit, in eadem Arcefile ratione permanſit (4). 
Clemens Alexandrinus obſerves that the middle Aca- 

demy flouriſhed till 1 2 the predeteſſdr of Car- 
(5) Clemens A- neades (5). I ſhall below cite St. Auguſtin, who at- 
locand. Strom, tributes to Carneades the having made an innovation 
lid. 2- pag- 301 in the Academy of Arceſilaiis. 

[BJ He wvas as vehement a defender of ancertainty 
as Arcefilaiis.) The words of Cicero follow, which 
teſtify that Carneades confirmed the hypotheſes of Arce- 

latis: Hec in philfophia ratio contra omnia diſſerendi, 
nulla rem t judicandi, preſecta a Socrate, re- 
pon why, er co 475 RMATA à Carneade, uſque 
ad noſtram viguit ætatem. i. e. This method of diſ- 

„ puting againſt all things, and determining nothin 

«© openly, which proceeded firſt from Socrates, 

« was afterwards taken up by Arceſilaüs, and covrix- 
6) Cicero, d& © MED by Carneades, flour till our own time (6).” 
2 Deerum, Here are others which acquaint us that with reſpect to 
lib. 1. pag- m. jncomprehenſibility, he carried matters as far as the 
* other. Ex hoc illud eft natum, quod poſtulabat Horten- 
frus, ut id ipſum ſaltem perceptum a ſapiente diceretis, nibil 
poſſe pereipi. Sed Antipatro hoc idem poftulanti, quum 
ceret, & qui affirmaret nihil poſſe percipi conſentaneum 
M, umm tamen illud dicere percipt poſſe, ut alia non 
poſſent, Carneader acativs refiſlebat. Nam tantum abeſſe 
dicebat ut ei tonſentaneum eſſtt, at maxim? etiam repug- 
naret. Qui enim negaret quidquam efſe quod percipere- 
tur, eum nibil excipere ; ita neceſſe efſe ne id ipſum qui- 
dem quod exceptum nom efſet, 2 E percipi wh 
(5) 14em, Aca- mode poſſe (7). i. e. Hence proceeded the demand 
dem. Queſt. lib. of Hortenſius, that you ſhould allow your wiſe man 


4. Peg. 1067, ** tg comprehend this at leaſt, that nothing can be 
ed. Gronovianz, cc comp ended. But when Anti ter demanded the 
(s fle 4 „ ſame thing, and faid it was fitting that he who 
2j . « affirmed nothing could be comprehended, ſhould ad- 


« mit that this one thing might be comprehended, 
« wiz. that all other things were incomprehenſible, 


« Carneades with great vigour denied it; and faid it was 
« ſo far from being fitting for him, that he ſhould oppoſe 
« it with all his might. For whoever denies that there 


« js any thing which may be comprehended, excepts 
% nothing: and therefore it neceſſarily follows that 
% even that which is not excepted, cannot any way 
« be comprehended ot underſtood at all.” You fee 
he taught that thoſe who ſay nothing can be compre- 
hended, and there is nothing certain, ought by a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence to ſay, that even this propoſition 
itſelf, there is nothing certain, we can comprehend no- 
thing, is alſo uncertain, and incomprehenſible. But he 
was one of thoſe who affirmed that nothing can be com- 
prehended: therefore he went as far as Arceſitaus. Duo 
places efſe Carneadi genera wiſorum. In uno hanc divi- 
fronem : alia viſa effe que percipi poſſint, alia que non poſ- 
int. In altero autem, alia viſa eſſe probabilia, alia non 
probabilia. Ttaque que contra ſenſus, contraque perſpi- 
cuitatem dicantur, ea pertinere ad ſuperiorem diviſfionem, 
contra poſteriorem nibil dici oportere. Quare ita pla- 
cere, tale viſum nullum eſſe ut perceptio conſequeretur ; ut 
autem probatio, multa : etenim contra naturam efſet, fi 
probabile nibil eſſet, & ſequitur omnis vitæ ea quam tu, 
Luculle, commemorabas everſia. Itague & ſenſibus pro- 
banda multa ſunt, teneatur modo illud, non ineſſe in his 
quicquam tale, quale non etiam falſum nibil ab c dif- 
ferens eſſe poſſit. Sic quicquid accideret ſpecie probabile, 
fi nibil ſe offeret quod fit probabilitati illi contrarium, ute- 
tur eo ſapiens, ac fic omnis ratio vite gubernabitur. i. e. 
„The opinion of Carneades was, that there were two 
«© kinds of appearances. In the one he made this di- 
«« viſion : that there were ſome appearances which 
* might be comprehended, and others which could not. 
«© In the other, that ſome appearances were probable, 
« and others not probable. Therefore that whatever 
«© was ſpoken againſt the ſenſes, and againſt evidence, 
«© belonged to the former diviſion ; but that againſt 
<« the latter nothing needed to be ſaid. Wherefore this was 
« his opinion; that no appearance was ſuchas that com- 
«© prehenſion neceſſarily followed, but there were many 
« which induced approbation: for it would be againit 


Vol. IV. 


nature if nothing were probable, and the overturn- 

ing of all methods of life, which you, Lucullus, 

© was _— would follow. Therefore many 

things are to be approved by the ſenſes ; only let 

this be held to, that there is not in theſe any ſuch 

* thing, but that there may be a falſity which may 

in no reſpect differ from it. So whatever happens 

apparently probable, if nothing offers to contratiit 

that probability, let the wiſe man make uſe of 

“it, and thus every inſtitute of life will be repy- 

© lated (8).” You ſee he admitted only probabilities for (8) Idem, ibid. 

the uſe of life, and that as to other matters, he did g. 1077- ejuſd- 

not think there was any certainty or evidence. He 4%, (m. fo- 
. 3 lio 209. D. 

had laboured with all his might to overthrow the cuf. 209. P 


tom of aſſenting to that which is not evident (9) : did (9) Ege enim et/ 
they undertake to do more in the middle 4 Gen! maximam attio 
They had reaſon to ſay, that the pains he had nem puto repug- 


taken i 
on that account was a Herculean labour, and they ny pun gy 
might have added that the Hero might more eaſily afenſe: lubrices 
have got the better of two thouſand monſters, every uftinere, credogue 
one more terrible than the hydra of Lerna, or the Cee ira 
Lion of Nemea, than Arcefilaus or Carneades 1 


: 1 \ lis quendam labo- 
could have obliged mankind not to judge, that is to e a 


ſay, not to aſſent to any thing which had not been Carneade, gued ut 
made evident by due examination. feram & inma- 
Let us obſerve that the innovation of Carneades 2 an /ic 


conſiſted only in this: he did not deny, as Arceſilaus 1515 — Ml 


did, that there were no truths ; but he maintained that id , cpinario- 
we could not certainly diſcern them. Sint iffa vera, nm & temerita- 
ſays an Academic in Cicero, wider enim jam me fateri = ＋ —— 
aliguid eſe weri, comprehendi ea tamen ts percipi nego „ ng 
(10). Add hereto this other paſſage: Nen enim ſumus Ruef. lib. 4. 
it, quibus nibil verum eſe videatur, fed it, gui omni- folio 210, D. 
bus weris falſa quædam adjuncta effe dicamus, tanta (10) Idem, ibid. 
femilttudine, ut in iis nulla infit certa judicandi & afſen- nne 
oo meta. Ex quo exiflit & illud, multa «fe proba- 

ia, que quanquam non perciperentur, tamen quia vi- 
fem haberent quendam inſignem & illuſtrem, his ente, 
vita regeretur (11). 1. e. © For we are not the men (xx) Idem, de 
„who think there is nothing true, but who fay that Natura Dorum, 
*« ſome falſe circumſtances ſtick to all truths, and with bat · m. 15. 
* ſo great likeneſs, that there is no certain mark in 
them by which we may give our judgment and aſ- 
*« ſent. From whence it alſo follows, that many 
things are probable, which, though they be not per- 
* fe&tly underſtood, yet becauſe they have a certain 
remarkable and illuſtrious appearance, by them is 
* the life of a wiſe man regulated.” It is alſo aſ- 


« firmed both the firſt and the ſecond. Carneades 
« ſometimes allowed that a man might give his aſſent: 
« whence it followed that he might alſo judge.” This 
condeſcenſion of Carneades made a breach in his 
ſyſtem, and they ſay Arcefilaiis was more conſiſt- 
ent than he. Ex his illa neceſſario nata eft d rex, 
id eſt afſenſionis retentio, in qua melius fibi cunfiſtit Arce- 
Alas, fi vera ſunt que de Carneade nonnull exiſtimant. 
Si enim percipi nihil poteſt, quod utrique viſum eſt, tol- 
lendus afſenſus efft. Quid enim eft tam futile, quam 
quicquam approbare non cognitum ? Carneadem autem 
etiam heri audiebamus ſolitum efſe delabi interdum, ut 
diceret opinaturum, id eft, peccaturum efſe ſapientem (15). (15) Idem, ibid. 
i. e. From hence neceſſarily aroſe that Epoche, or folio 206, C. 
«« ſuſpenſion of aſſent, wherein Arceſilaus was more 
% confiſtent with himſelf, if thoſe things be true of 
«*« Carneades which ſome ſuppoſe. For if nothing can 

4 he 

Li 
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dent notions CJ. It is not agreed whether he wrote any books or not: ſome Authors (e) See the Re. 
aſſure us he compoſed none; while others ſeem to ſay the contrary (e). What is related nd. II be. 


« be comprehended, which was the opinion of both, 


«« aſſent muſt be wholly taken away. For what is ſo tri- 
4 flingas to approve of any thing which is not known ? 
„% But we alſo heard Carneades yeſterday ſometimes 
« uſe to condeſcend fo far, as to ſay a wiſe man might 
«« give his judgment, that is, might commit a fault.“ 
But it is certain Carneades always returned to the E- 
poche, which was, as we may ſay, the analyſis of his 
creed, This appears from the e of his opi- 
nion to be found at the end of the Academic Queſtions 
of Cicero, I ſhall ſet it down here: Qui Catalus 
fentit? Quid Hortenfius? Tum Catulus. Ego ne inguit ? 
ad patris revolver ſententiam, quam quidem ille Carne- 
adeam ef}? dicebat, ut percipi nibil putem poſſe, aſſen- 
furum autem non percepro, id eft, opinaturum ſapientem 
exiſlimem, ſed ita ut fi. imelligat ſe opinari, ſciatque ni- 
bil eſſe quad comprehendi & percipi poſit, per inoxav illam 
omnium rerum comprobans, illi alteri ſententiæ, nibil 
e qued percipi poſſit, vebementer aſſentior. Habe in- 
guam ſententiam tuam, neque cam admodum aſperno. Sed 
id tibi tandem widetur Hortenſi ? Tum ille ridens, tol- 
2 um. Teneo te inguam. Nam ifta Academiæ eſt pro- 
(16) Idem, ibid. pria ſententia (16). i. e. What thinks Catulus ? 
33 „ What thinks Hortenſius? Then ſaid Catulus, Do 
pe « you aſk me? I fall back into my father's opinion, 
« which he ſaid was that of Carneades, ſo that I think 
% nothing can be perfectly underſtood ; yet I ſuppoſe 
% a wiſe man may aſſent to what is not fully under- 
4 ſtood, that is, may give his judgment, but yet ſo 
« as that he may at the ſame time know that he 
«« judges only, and that there is nothing which can be 
« comprehiended and perfectly underſtood. Ap aways. 
therefore of the Epoche we have. been ſpeaking 
„ in all things, I fully aſſent to that other opinion, 
« that there is nothing which can be comprehended. 
I underſtand your opinion, ſaid I, nor do I much 
« diſtike it. But what think you Hortenfius ? I, faid 
* he laughing, am for denying. the whole, hoe is, 
« both comprehenſion and aſſent. ] I have you taſt, ſaid 
« I; for that is the proper opinion of the Academy. 
But there is more till to be ſaid ; for ſome people 
who might very well know it have maintained that 
he did not approve of Philoſophers paſſing their judg- 
ment. Licebat percipere nibil, & tamen apinari : quod 
à Carneade dicitur probatum. Equidem Clitomacho pluf 
| quam Philoni aut Metrodoro credens, hoc magis ab eo 
(15) Idem, ibid. diſputatum, quam probatum puto (17). i. e. A man 
folio 208, Aa. „ might comprehend nothing, and yet give his judg- 
ment; which is ſaid to have been approved by Car- 
„ neades. Truly I give more credit to Clitomachus 
than to Philo or Metrodorus, and am of opinion that 
« was a point rather diſputed than approved of by 
«© him.” It ſeems to me, therefore, that we may ſup- 
poſe he retained the ground of Arceſilaus's de hin 
but that out of policy, and to take from his adver- 
ſaries the moſt ſpecious pretexts of declaiming and 
turning him into ridicule, he granted them ſome de- 
grees of probability which ought to determine the 
wife man to chuſe ſuch or ſuch a fide in the practice 
of civil life. He plainly ſaw that without this he 
could never anſwer the moſt odious objections, he could 
never prove that his principle did not reduce a man 
to inaction, and the moſt ſhameful quietiſm. All things 
well conſidered, it is the ſame thing to ſay, there are 
no truths, and to fay, there are ſome, but we have no 
rule to diſcern them from falſhood. If Arceſilaiis had 
maintained the firſt of theſe twd propoſitions, he ought 
to be compared to thoſe fiery horſes, which follow 
their impetuoſity to the bottom of precipices. But I 
have ſome difficulty to believe that he abſolutely de- 
nied the exiſtence of truths. He was ſatisfhed, as I 
think, to maintain that they were impenetrable by 
the mind of man. The heat of diſpute hindred him 
perhaps from expreſſing himſelf ſo prudently as they 
did atterwards in the Academy of Carneades. This 
18) Auguſtin, latter took better precautions, that he might not be- 
it 3. contra come altogether ſo odious as the other. Carneades 
Academicos, apud primo illam velut calumniandi impudentiam, qua wvidebat 
SO - Arceſilam non mediocriter infamatum, depoſuit, ne contra 
p46 ag 9 omnia velle dicere quaſi oftentationis cauſa wvideretur (18). 


. i. e. Carneades firſt laid aſide that impudence, as it 


of 


«« were of impeaching all things, by which he ſaw Arce · 
« filaiis had d ſmall infamy, leſt he ſhould 
« ſeem, to diſpute againſt every thing out of $521 
tion.“ Theſe words of St. Auguſtin are leſs difad- 
vantageous to Carneades than to Arceſilaüs: yet Nu- 
menius judged. otherwiſe of theſe two Academics ; he 
is leſs angry with Arceſilaiis than with the other. He 
ſuppoſes that Arcefilaiis was fincere, deceiving. others, 
and deceiving himſelf alſo; whereas Carneades; be- 
lieving nothing of what he ſaid, and uſing among his 
friends a Jangua of confidence quite different from 
his lectures, Bulk only to amaze his ſcholars, anc 
to play with, the arguments on either fide (19). He (79) Tp 5, 
built, he pulled down, he had no ſooner eftabliſhed a 5742" 755 . 
probability, than he overturned it himſelf. I , N 
ys rec, ꝙ an E,; Auris T4 x) Spit; Mu reli ur- un g T6 
Petz; TH NN reis Nu, laprarixd 738 xaTHOarrixdg A,“. 1 
Ts , rip d arrinoyindg, Lan afferebat, idem yap nfs, 
auftrebut, pugnamgque ſuam contrariis ſententiis, & ver- e 
ſutis quibuſdam ac ſubtilibus argutili cum multiplici va- rd rrat, Haber 
rietate miſcebat, affirmando. ſimul ac negando, & oppo- are ard ron 
fitis atringue rationibus diſputando (20). By acknow- #722" 1, 
ledging that there were truths and falſhoods in na ne + were Hes 
but ſo concealed that they could not be certainly diſ- «har, d N d 
cerned from one another (21), he was a mote dange- 7'* Fa rar 
rous knaye than Arceſilaüs. 1h ya» ei 3 6u5 06 wot XP” 
Proper. Fur ergo prefligiatorgue.. Fuit ſolertipr (22). Quippe, cum in 
Cicero ſays a thing which may be oppoſed to. Nunie- Handen ali & 
nius. The latter pretends that the public doctrine of en impelle- 
Carneades, and his domeſtic do&rine, did ndt.agree at , , fallcba- 
all; that * he perplexed every thing, to combate % * 
PO RSS E | um in 
the Stoics ; but that among his-intimate friends he had 4rce/i/a non bs- 
no other opinions than theſe of the common people. bebar. It enim 
Ou N, ndire ug urg bnd Crane Qrrenuxiag ws 7) fore i eres ait 
pov xvxiv, Tpo;, ys T6 iavred ira lee N are i r Who) yu n ' 
Ts u, arial, 4 K% y A Ng r iir rey. C — 
Et tamen ille ipſe, gui Stoicos wellicandi ſtudio palam — cir- 
cuntta miſcebat, clam ſodales inter ſuos eadem omnia <*ferret, non 
fatebatur, wereque ac certa_pronunciabat, que alius gui- Jenticbar fam ſo 
vis e popalo (23). This does not agree with the ge „ or 
where Cicero aſſures us thiit Clitomachus was never quogue — 
able to diſcover what appeared the moſt probable to 7 diceret, em- 
Carneades, whoſe favourite ſcholar he had been for im ac ſeme! 
many years (24). Cajus (Calliphontis) guidem ſenten- = Saſs 
tiam Carneades ita ſtudioſe 2 ut eam probare apud Euſcb. 2222 
etiam videretur, quanguam Clitamachus affirmabat nun- Prep. Evang. 
quam ſe intelligere potuiſſe guid Carneadi probaretur (2 5). lib. 14. cap. S. 
Several people will blame the heap of quotations fg. 737, C. 
we have juſt now ſeen: I foreſaw their diſdain, their (20) a 
diſguſt, and their magiſterial cenſures, and was reſolv- (21) Idem, ibid. 
ed not to them. I had rather ſubmit to be a bag. 738. A. 
tranſcriber for the eaſe of thoſe who are deſirous of in- (22) Idem, ibid. 
forming themſelves hiſtorically of the opinions of the on; Shan, — 
ancients, without ſtirring from their ſeat, and to fee 739, 4. Þ page 
the original proofs, I mean the witnefles own . (24) A Clitoma- 
This has been my motive on a hundred other occaſions. e, gui 
[C] He found uncertainty in the moſt evident notions.] u/que e- 
All Logicians know that the foundation of the {yllo- fi. Cg 4 
piim, and conſequently the faculty of reaſoning, is Academ. vet 
uilt on this Maxim, Tho/e things aubich are the ſame with folio 3 
a third, are the ſame with each other. Due ſunt idem (25) Idem, ibid, 
uno tertio ſunt idem inter je. It is certain that Car- 213, 
neades oppoſed it ſtrongly ; ſince he diſplayed all his 
ſubtleties againſt the following, Tho/e things which are 
equal to @ third are equal to each other. Galen informs 
us of this in a Diſcourſe which has been printed with 
one of the Books of Sextus Empiricus, and he even 
ſays that the ſcholars of that Philoſopher had left in 
writing all the ſophiſms which their maſter had made 
uſe of to combate this common and moſt evident no- 
tion, and that neither they, nor any of the Academies 
who had lived after him, had taken the pains to ſolve 
thoſe ſophiſms : he adds, that there is no leſs malignity in 
preſerving thoſe objections in a book, without taking no- 
tice of their deficiency, than in inventing them, I fet 
down his words, according to the verſion of Etaſmus. 
Carneades ne illud quidem quod eſi omnium evidentifſimum 
concedit eſſe credendum, quod mag nitudimos uni cuipiam 
equales, fint etiam inter /e/e equales, Nations igitur 
guibus cunatur deflrucre && 4c & alia per multa, guæ 
tibi evidenter apparent credunturgque eſſe vera, adbuc in 
4 Func 
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of his application to ſtudy is very ſingular [D]. He was the Antagoniſt of the Stoics, 
earneſtneſs to refute the Works of Chryſippus [E], which 
had 


and applicd himſelf with great 


hunc diem fervatas habemut, proditas ſeriptis, ab 
llius 97 — Solationes autem net ab illis, 
ner ab alio quopiam Academicorum qui pot Carneadem 
furrunt, date ſunt. Eu res fola declarat, iftius ratio- 
nes omnes eſe ſophiſmata * nobiſque qugrentec fant, & di, 
cipalt, iſtarum ſolutiones. 
tamen nibihb minus improbum ftcerunt illi ſcripſe- 
rum guidem has, ceterùm vobis non indicarunt quales 
ent (26). 
F 50 What is related of his application to ſtudy is very 
fingalay.) He was as laborious as any man could be, and 
ſo intent on his ſtudy that he neglected to cut bis nails, 
Hyp»rypeſer,print= and let his hair grow (27). He was ſo far from chuſ- 
ed by Hemty ing to ſpend his time otherwiſe than in his ſtudies, 

1 that he not only avoided entertainments (28), but for- 
7562, pag. 220 got even to eat at his own table (29), and his maid- 
427 $091: ſervant Meliſſa, who was alſo his concubine, was ob- 
Kemer 5 17 to put the victuals into his hand, or perhaps into 
your e net Th , his very mouth. TI expreſs my ſelf thus, becauſe the 
_ — — Latin Author, whom I am going to cite, has kept to 
eee zone — general phraſes. Let us obſerve, that the concubine's 
Th Ti TwcXyur: Care was divided, between the fear of interrupting 
Fuit autem veb#- Carneades, and that of letting him ſtarve to death. 
is obſervation is not uſeleſs ; we may infer thence 
ſariem & ungues that our Philoſopher was not well pleafed to be inter- 
nutriebat, tanta rupted in his meditations, not even when the occaſion 
erat in literas in- of it was to give the body neceflary nouriſhment. 


(26) Galenus, 
in Libro de op- 
timo dotendi gene- 


tentione. Dios - Canan Iaboriofus & diuturnus ſupiemrir miles : fi- 
1 idem nonaginta expletis annis, idem illi vivendi ac phr. 
(23) 1dem, ibid. Yoſophand? finis fuit. Ia ſe mirificum dbetrinæ operi- 
num. 622 Sus addixtrat, ut tum cibi capiendi canſd recubuiſſet, 
(29 ) Wh 1 cagitationibus inhattns, manum ad menſam porrigere ob- 


liviſcerttur. Sed enim Melia, quam nxorts loco habe- 
bat, temperato inter fludia non interpellandi, ſed inediæ 

| ſuteurrendi officio, dexteram ſuam neteſſariis ufibus ap- 
tabat. Ergo —_ tantummoab vita frurbatur, corpore 
ibid, . ©ero guaſi aliens & fupervacuo circumdatus erat (30). 
ably”? Add to this what I ſhall fay prefently concerning the 
remedy he made ufe of to augment the ſtrength of his 
mind. | | 

Muretus, by a flip of memory, has taken 
for. Carneades. Prodeat in medium Chryfippur, ſays he 


7. nun. 5. in 
Extr. pag. m. 
687, 688. 


ret, Bl udis intentus tanta voluptate perfruebatur, 
go "oh 1. I . extra ſe poſi tum cibi potioniſque raperet ob- 
Page m. 15. livio. i. e. Let Chry ſippus ſtep forth, who often en- 
« joyed ſuch pleaſure when intent on ſtudy, that, like 

« one in an exſtaſy, he forgot to eat and drink.” On 

Muretus's word, another learned man has fince attri- 

buted to Chryſippus what belongs = to Carneades 

(32) Jacobus (32) 3 but he obſerves, it is true, that alerius Maxi- 


Thomaſius, Ora- mus ſpeaks of the latter, and not of the former (33). 
tion. pag. 148, Let us ſet down his words; we ſhall ſee he ſays that 
af edit. Lip the food was put into Chryſippus's mouth: Aut Chry- 
( 1 ibid, Appum denique repetam, quem inter etiam epulas tam in- 


in margine, pag. temperantem Audii fuiſſe ajunt, ut evolante ad alia in- 


156. genio, manus ceſſaret, & V ori ancilla * ci- 

um ingerere deberet (34) He is no Plagiary, though 
hy —_ _ he makes uſe of the words of Fromondus (35); for he 
(35) Libertus refers us to him. Here, therefore, are three Authors 


Fromondus, Phi- yyho have committed the fame fault: I doubt not but 


be, Chriſtian. they have a good many companions. 
1 M en fas. E] He aba the antagoniſ of the Stoics ; and he ap- 
pPlied himſelf. . to refute the works of Cbryſippus.] The 
former part of this remark is teſtified by the following 


paſſage of Cicero. Sed is (Carneades) ut contra Stoicos, 
guos ſludiofiſſime ſemper refellebat, & contra quorum 
(36) Cicero, Tuſ- diſciplinam ingenium ejus exarſerat (36). He read with 


cul. Queſe. lib. 5+ attention the writings of the Stoics, and above all thoſe 
folio 276, D. He 


Crean Wh Chryſippus, and refuted them (37). He ſucceeded 
Bock & Naw ſo well therein, that he ſaid that had it not been for 
Deorum, folio Chryſippus, he ſhould not have become what he was. 
297, B. that Et pn Yap w Xpdeurree ox A, wv d. Ni Chryfippus 
— her Fuiſſet, non eſſem ego (38). A great many Pay 4 ow 
3 . ſay the ſame thing: they have been obliged to the an- 


(37) Diog. Laert. tagoniſts they have had for all their glory: they would 
lib. 4. num. 62. have been ſunk in idleneſs, of at leaſt they would have 
(38; luem, ibid. made ſtudy a domeſtic amuſement, if the deſire of 
ſurpaſſing them had not inſpired them with the reſo- 
lation of acquiring = reign and of imparting 
it to the public. The neceſſity of defending one's ſelf 
againſt an ambitious and turbulent aggreſſor, has given 


Improbum eft enim hoc : at-. 
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birth to books which wy rnd net deal of 
glory to people who thought of nothing leſs thaꝶ of ſet- 
ing up for Authors. Our Carneades is not in this 
laſt jeament. It was he who began the rel 
he choſe for his antagoniſt one of the moſt celebrated 
Philoſophers of the Se of the Stoics, and wiſhel" fo 
ardently to overcome him; 'that when he red to 
encounter him he armed himſelf with a of hel- 
lebore, in order to have his mind more free, and to 
excite the fire of his imagination againſt him with 
violence. Jdem (Carneades) cum Chryſippo diſputaturas, 
helleboro fe ante Fog, wi ad exprimendum ing emum 41 3% 
ſuum attentins, ilins reftllendum acrius (39). 1 (39) Val. Maxi- 
wiſh he who faid this had not uſed the word cum: , lib. 8. cap. 
whiek would make one believe chat a verbal diſpue 5: 
was there intended; but this is à falſe imagination, 
=_ Chryſi 3 — alive when Carneades under- | 

to refute him. Pliny (40), and Aulus Gellius (40) Candids 
(41), aſſert that he — 28 that remedy . 
anſwer the books of Zeno. Some Moderns ſuppoſe 7 dn territile, 
this Zeno to be not the Head of the Stoics, but Pons £oe 2 oe" 
of Tarſus, the ſcholar and ſucceſſor of Chryſippas (42). . fer /.041r2,e 
This may be; but as Mr. Menage has judiciouſly ob- 27774 2d pervi- 
ſerved (43), it may alſo be underſtood of the Founder ends acrius oe 
of the Stoics. I cannot wholly applaud his critique 7nf25antur, 
on jonſius. He cenſures him with reaſon for havin — 6 
ſaid that Valerias Maximus afferts that Carneades wok dem reſÞ;n BD 
hellebore deſigning to write againſt Zeno (54). He Zen libris. 
ſhould have faid, defſpning to diſpute with Cbryfppus. lin. libs 25. cap. 
He very falſly charges him with having accuſed Petro- 3; P95 39%. 391. 
nius, Tertullian, St. Jerome, and St. Auguſtin, of a 


0 ap el- 
miſtake in ſaying that Carneade: Py” 


piped his brain with cap. 15, 
white hellebore <ohen be wrote againſt Chryfppus (45). (4%) Joni, de 
This fault of Mr. Menage is the more aftonihing, % l. 


becaufe he had but juſt quoted the words of Jonſius ; 17. Gugler 


here they are: Quo tamen Chryfippo tribuis perperam in Ade, Gl. 
Petronius in Satyrico. Tertullianus hs de Anima cap. 6. lium, cited by 
Hicranymus Commentaris in Epiftolant ad Galatas (46). . Baillet, 
DP clearly ben — tho - three Authors are in 7. — Aro 
wrong to attribute that to Ch 1s whichPliny, — 

Valerius Maximus, and Aulus nt ag have related * , 
the hellebore of Carneades. Jonſius ſpeaks not of St. tom. 1. pag. 15 
Auguſtin at all. This fault of Monſieur } is not (44) Ibid: pag. 
his only one; for he fays expreſly that Petronius, Ter- 28 n 
tullian, and St. Jerome, affirm that Carneades purged (46) Jonfius, d. 
his brain with white hellebore, when he wrote againſt Script. Hiſtor. 
Chryfppus (47). But it is certain that theſe thres Au- 75's; pag. 117. 
thors ſpeak only of the hellebore taken by the latter. (47) Men28*, 
Mr. Menage fays it himſelf in another book (48). tom. 1. pag. 153. 
I ſhall make one more remark againſt him. He is miſ- (48) Idem, Ver. 
taken in ſaying that Fulgentius names Zeno when he '* Dieg. Lacrr. 
ſpeaks of the hellebore of Carneades (49) : this is not — = 2 
true; he names only Carneades (50). If the origi- (49) Mage, 
nals had been conſulted, new matter might have been Al- Baill, 
found to criticiſe Jonſius, who has placed Fulgentius tom. 1. pag. 1 54+ 
among the Authors who have ſaid that Carneades pre- (50) _- oe” 

red himſelf by a doſe of hellebore to write againſt 5, , . 
no. I take notice of theſe ſmall flips with a view 4orum. Fulgent. 
only of accuſtoming Authors to the moſt ſevere exact- Mycteleg. lib. 1. 
neſs ; for if they be guilty of the leaſt remiſſnoſs, they 0 Ha. prefar, 
occafion many others to commit miſtakes and to hand F.. . 27. 
them from one to another. 

Obſerve that Fulgentius makes mention alſo of Chry- 
ſippus's hellebore. Ego vero Chryſippi ellebori rancidulo 
acrore poſtpofito cum Maſis aliquid blandius fabulabor (5 1). (51) Idem, de 
i. e. But I, rejecting the offenſive acrimony of Chry- e e Conti 
„ ſippus's hellebore, will diſcourſe gaily a little with % Ps. m. 
* the Muſes.” So here are almoſt as many Authors for (5) Auęuſt. 
Chryſippus, as for Carneades. You have for the latter lib. 1. contra 
Valerius Maximus, Pliny, Gellius, St. Auguſtin (5 2), Ceſcnlum, cap. 
and Fulgentius; and for the former, Petronius, Ler- 19. cited by Mr. 


tullian, St. Jerome, and the ſame Fulgentius. Mr. . 
Menage to theſe laſt adds Lucian (53) ; but he brings pag. 199. 


him in by head and ſhoulders, ſor che paſſage which (+3) Meng. 
he cites contains no more than that Chryſippus could _—_ 
not enter into the Iſland of the Happy, till after four aun, ©» 
purgations by hellebore (54). There is another paſſage (4) Lucianus, 
in — which is more tractable: it is that where V Hiſt. lib. 2. 
he makes Chryſippus ſay that a man cannot become 'S. m. 757. tom. 
wiſe without Cinking hellebore three times one aſter 5 8 
another (55). See alto Lucian's Her motimus towards pijray, — 


J the pag: 377+ tom. 4. 
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bad been of late the chief pillar of their Portico, He was maſter of a ſurprizing glos 
quence, which appeared formidable to the Roman Senate [FI, when he was at Rome 


the end. You will find there ſome ground to conclude 
that if Mr. Menage had quoted that place, he might 
have proved what he aſſerted. In this diverſity of o- 
pinions, I ſhould chuſe to follow thoſe who aſcribe all 
56) SeeSchoock, this to Carneades (56) 3 but perhaps Chryſippus alſo 
abul. Hamel. ſwallowed hellebore to clear his underſtanding. | 
* Let us obſerve by the way, that Charles Stephens, 
Lloyd, and Hofman, are miſtaken when they ſay that 
Carneades was the friend, and the faithful fol- 
lower, of the Philoſopher Chryſippus, Chry/ippi max- 
im? fludioſus. I ſhall take notice below (57), that 
there were ſome doctrines which he maintained for no 
other reaſon than to oppoſe the Stoics. 
CF] He was maſter of a furprizing Eloquence, which 
appeared formidable to the Roman Senate.) It was fo 
powerful, that he never maintained any thing without 
proving it, nor did he ever attack any thing without 
utterly overthrowing it. Carneadis vero vis incredibi- 
lis illa dicendi & warietas perguam eſſet optanda nobis, 
qui nullam in illis ſuis diſputationibus rem defendit, quam 
(58) Cicero, de nom probdrit, nullam oppugnavit quam non everterit (58), 
at, lib. 2. folio After this commendation, is there any need to alledge 
8, O. See ibid. theſe other words of Cicero? Hinc hac recentior Aca- 
richer Bay 352 , demia mana dit, in qua extitit di vina quadam celeri- 
heal ; but tate ingenii, Lu copia Carneades (59). That is, 
there are ſeme Hence p this new Academy, in which Car- 
Critics who think «© neades appeared, indued with a divine quickneſs of 
3 ff „ underſtanding, and eloquence of ſpeech (59).” Nu- 
ſhould read bee menius has compared the El uence of Carneades to a 
Charmidas. See rapid river which drives before it whatever it meets. 
onſius, pag. 191. This elogy will be better perceived in the original 


(57) In the Re- 
mark [XI. 


1b. Quintilian, © Greek which I am going to cite. Eird a i 74 x6} 
page m. W dadfs xb ler No yer, Erreger Mb, oben Terupurs foo 


writes Carneades. due, cet ul aur aανναν Ng; v ri % Ta 
59) Cicer. de x, 2. > cuir Tus hxyo le; Au Yepdh's, 

rat. lib. 3. cap» Duod fi alto quodam & exaggerato dicendi genere opus 

* Het, tum enimvero vehementi ac rapide cur ſu ferebatur, 
ut amnis guidam incitatus & rapax, qui omnia paſſim 
inundet obruat : fic in auditorem — 1 
cum magno cum fragore ſtrepitugue rapiebat b 

1. 244 has this Pidlofonl r charmed his auditors to 
that d „that he led them captive to a ſubmiſſion 
to his y <> any and that either by force or by dex- 
terity he ſubdued even thoſe perſons who had taken 
the moſt exact precautions againſt him. This deſerves 
to be told in Greek. Kal wile e 6 Kapready; Iv 
Xayaryu * nripanodiCero. w 04 Nele wir Par;, O- 
does 5 Nene, ald d CU 3% Big Ths nam ohs- 
dpa Taprr xwvar wins. A enim vero Carneades interea 
dicendi facultate auditorem permulcebat, idemgue capti- 
vum trahebat : & fur occulte, manifeſte prædo, vel 
fraude vel aperta wi paratiſſimum etiam quemgque capie- 
(61) Idem, ibid. St (61). one of his adverſaries, continues he, 
page 738. B. could withſtand him; they were inferior to him in 
eloquence ; he alone triumphed, all his opinions got 

footing ; the opinions of others were all rejected. a- 

os A Kaps dll ve dis, x) idle sri, d α- 

ins) x) ol; u lun, hoar EH,s a daτ ,. Omni 

guippe Carneadis vincebat opinio, alia cujuſſibet nulla 

Prorſus, cum adverſarios omnes longe dicends inferiores 

(62) Idem, ibid, Haberet (62). Antipater would needs oppoſe him (63), 
C but how ? He. never durſt appear before him, neither 
at wand 04g Lectures, nor walking abroad, nor in 
converlation. He held his tongue: not a word elcap- 
ed out of his poor mouth; he attacked him at a diſ- 
tance only and ſecretly, by ſome Books which he com- 
poſed. Poſterity ſaw them : they were not even able 
to ſupport themſelves againſt Carneades when dead, fo 
far were they from being able to withſtand him in his 
flouriſhing condition, ſurrounded by ſo bright a glory. 
Bis, x47HAT8 pau; Toi beten, odr d, And wire, 9 
re ri ddnararys mh; ore d b H. Qeerivie, 
x#T&0)Ey)x tu Toi; rer %, Y KaαꝗẽThHe. Li- 
bros tantum poſteris relinguebat, verum ejuſmodi, qui ne 
nunc quidem, tum vero multa minus Carneadem illum, 


(60) Numenius, 
Euſebium, 
repar. Evan- 
gel. lib. 4. cap. 
8. pag. 737. C. 


(63) Idem, ibid. 


. gui tantus ac tam admirabilis ejus avi hominibus vi- 
(64) Idem, ibid. debatur, ſuſtinere poſſent (64). t us conclude with a 
D. fine paſſage of Lactantius. Carneades Academice ſectæ 
Philoſophus, cujus in difſerendo que vis fuerit, que elo- 
guentia, quad acumen, qui aeſcit, is ex pradicatione Ci- 
(65) LaRtant ceronis intelliget aut Lucilii, apud quem diſſerens Neptu- 
lib. 5. cap. 14. us de re difficillima, oftendit non poſſe id explicari, nec 
page m. 336 % Carneadem ipſum Orcas remittat (65). What an 


4 


"with 


idea ! What an elogy ! Neptune is introduced, who 

diſcourſing on a matter of very great difficulty, ſhews 

that it could not be explained, even tho* Carneades 

ſhould riſe from the dead. Let us go on to his Roman 

Embaſſy. It furniſhes teſtimonies of his eloquence 

wie 22 to doubt 7 this fact. Rhetorici- 

ans leſt their Schools, to go to his Auditory (66). (66) Diog. Laer- 
The . Athenians, beak. condemned to — - fine th, Dy 

five hundred talents, for having plundered the city of 62. 

Oropus, ſent Embaſſadors to Rome, who got the fine 

mitigated to one hundred talents (67). Carneades the (67) Se Pauſa- 

Academic, Di s the Stoic, and Critolaiis the Pe- diss, lib. 7. pag. 

ripatetic, three celebrated Philoſophers, were charged E 217+ 

with this Embaſſy (68). Before they had audience of (68) Aulus Gel- 

the Senate, each of them made Orations in the preſence lius, lib. 7, cag. 

of a great number of perſons, and a peculiar character 74 Macrobius, 

was admiredin each of them (69). Strength and rapidity el. lb. 1. 

were the character of Carneades (70). Here follows (69) lidem ibid, 

ſomething more remarkable. Cato the Cenſor was of (70) Viana & 

opinion that thoſe Embaſſadors ſhould be immediately i Carneades 

ſent back, becauſe it was very difficult to diſcern the t. Aulus 

truth thro' the arguments of Carneades. Cato Cenſo- r 41 

rius, in illa nobili trium ſapientiæ procerum ab Athinis dia Connie 

legatione, audito Carneade, quamprimum legatos eos cen- violerta & rapi- 

fuit dimittendos, guoniam illo dire argumentante, qui de. Macro, S- 


deri ofſet haud facile diſeerni poſſet (71). The Athenian g. b. 1. caps. 


* 


Embaſſadors, ſaid they in the Senate, were not ſent ſo 51) piiai 
much with deſign to obtain ſomething of us by way . „ — 
of perſuaſion, as to force us to comply with whatever pat · m. 52. 
they pleaſed. Ei; Too ouT ov iir 11 TUY/RANTOY Puans, 

@; win ares, inns 'ASmains iber lag, of eng 

rien leg, a ? T0; finroires dd daras q v 

YiAuow. Qui tanta gravitate dicendi Senatum perpu- 

lerunt, ut diceret, Miſerunt Athenienſes legatas, non ut 

nos perſuaderent, ſed gui cogerent nos facere, ag ipfes | 
collibitum efſet (72). It is not neceſſary to lay that (52) Alian. 
this conſtraint fignified no more than that there was Hiſt. Var. lib. 3. 
no withſtanding the Diſcourſes of Carneades. Con- = * Bs 
ſult Plutarch, Who will acquaint you that the Roman 

youth were ſo charmed by the fine diſcourſes of Car. 

neades, that they renounced pleaſures, and all other 

exerciſes, to follow the paſſion of philoſophizing, with 

which he had inſpired them, and with which they 

were ſeized as it were by enthuſiaſm. A&y®- xarizn, 

ws af EN Au beg ixnAnts b xi une Fare , xu 

poYpmec, ier, d tuCicaos rol; view, d of rd A M 

1Ibr@y Ky NerpCav im lie 020 a0: T5p6 iN οοο ,. 

Vulgatumgue fuit, virum Græcum ad miraculum uſque 

eximium, omnia delenientem & allicientem, mirum infudige 

Juventuti ardorem, per quem religquarum voluptatum 

obletamentorum obliti, quaſi fanatici raperentur ad pbi- 

loſophiam (73). This did not pleaſe Cato: he was (y z) Plutarch. is 
afraid leſt for the time to come young people would Carne majore, 
chuſe rather to ſtudy than to go to war; and he cen- Pag · 349+ E. 
ſured in the Senate the conduct which was obſerved 

with m_ to thoſe Philoſophical Embaſſadors. Let 

us give them their anſwer as ſoon as poſſible, repreſent- 

ed he, and let us ſend them home : they are men who 

perſuade folks whatever they pleaſe (74). He ſpoke in (% N wayri; 
this manner, nor for any particular hatred to Carnea- r Seer pa- 
des, as ſome have believed, but becauſe he deſpiſed all Me Twby gu- 
Philoſophy in general, and the whole Grecian learn- ing DA ry 
ing (75). Thoſe laſt words of Plutarch ought not to 27 walene, Im, 
hinder us from believing that Cato above all things ibid. pag. 350, 4. 
apprehended the ſubtilty of wit and ſtrength of argu- (75) Idem, ibid, 
ment with which our Carneades maintained either fide 

of the queſtion : ſuch 1 are dangerous: they 

may prejudice the beſt cauſes, as Cicero ſaid of him 

(76) : they ſometimes prove white to be black : they (96) Cr Cornee- 
reſemble that ſon of Mercury of whom it is faid, di 7 —.— 


gui ſæ pe optimas 


Naſcitur Autolycus, furtum ingenioſus ad omne, * < 1 


Qui facere aſſutrat, patriæ nos degener artis, = ſabe. _ 
Candida de nigris, & de candentibus atra (77). lib. 2. de Repub 
apud Nonium, 
That is Vece Calumnia, 
2 pag. m. 263. 
(77) Ovid. Me- 


% To Mercury Autolycus ſhe brought, tam. lib, 1 1. vets 
« Who turn' d to thefts and tricks his ſubtle thought ; 314. 

4% Poſſe(s'd he was of all his father's ſleight, 

% At will 1705 white look black, and black look 

« white.” 
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(79) Idem, ibid. 


E . 
> 


CAR 


with two other Embaſſadors. They 
juſtice, and the next day againſt it 


ſay he ſpoke admirably one day in the behalf of 
& Th b lieh : 


ſubtilties with which he combatcd that 


virtue appeared terrible to Cicero [ 7], and enough to prevent the laying of ſolid founda- 


(o] He Sole one day in behalf of Fuftice, and the 
next day againſt it.] This was his element: he de- 
lighted in demoliſhing his own work, becauſe all this 
in the end did ſervice to his grand principle, that there 
are only probabilities or reſemblances of truth in the 
mind of man; from whence it follows that between 
two things directly contradiftory, either this or that 
may be: choſen indifferently, for the ſubject of a diſ- 
courſe ſometimes negative, and ſometimes affirmative ; 
but let us come to the proofs of our text. Lactantius 
will furniſh us with them. Z (Carneades) cum Legaius 
ab Athenienfibus Romam miſſus efjet, diſputavit de juſti- 
tia copios?, audiente Galba, & Catone Cenforio maximis 
func Oratoribus. Sed idem diſputationem ſuam poſt ridie con- 
traria diſputatione ſubwertit, & juſtitiam, quam pridie lau- 
daverat, ſuſtulit, non guidem Philo ſopbi gravitate, cujus fir- 
ma & flabilis debet efſe ſententia, ſed quaſi oratorio exer- 
citii genere in 9 — we partem difſerendi. Quod ille facere 
folebat ut alios quodlibet afferentes poſſet _—_ (78). 1. e. 
* n ſent Em ts Rome by 
* the Athenians, difputed eloquently concerning Juſtice, 
*in the preſence of Galba and Cato the Cenſor the 
Orators of that time. But the next day 
„ he overthrew his former by a contrary 
«« diſputation, and deſtroyed Juſtice, which he had 
„ praiſed the day before, not indeed with the gravity 
„ of a Philoſopher, 1 ought to be firm 
« and ſtable, but for a kind of oratorial exerciſe of 
« diſputing on either fide. Which he uſed to do, that 
he might refute others who aſſerted any thing as 
«« certain.” Lactantius adds that it was not dif- 
ficult for that Philoſopher to refute all that was ſaid 
in behalf of juſtice ;' for the Pagans could not know it, 
becauſe they were ignorant of true Religion, which 
is the ſource and foundation of it. Erat facillimum 
juſtitiam radices non habentem labefactare, quia tum nulla 
in terra fuit ; ut, quid efſet aut qualis à Philoſophis cer- 

neretur . . . cujus origo in religione, ratio in æguitate 
| eft. Sed ii, qui primam illam partem neſcierunt, ne fe- 
cundam quidem tenere potuerunt (79). If they knew it 
not, they could not maintain it ; it muſt therefore ne- 
ceſſarily ſuccumb when attacked by a Sophiſt. Ex- 
poſui cauſam, cur Philoſophi nec invenire- juſtitiam, nec 
defendere potuerunt. Nunc redeo ad id, quod intenderam. 
Carnead?s ergo, quoniam erant infirma, & Philoſo- 
phis diſſtrebantur, ſumpfit audaciam — quia re- 


(80) Idem, ibid. felli poſſe intellexit (80). i. e. I have ſhewn the reaſon 


«© why the Philoſophers could neither find out juſtice, 
* nor deſend it. I return now to what I firſt intended. 
«« Carneades, therefore, ſceing thoſe arguments which 
* the Philoſophers advanced were weak, had the bold- 
< neſs to refute them, becauſe he knew they might be 
« refuted (80).” Lactantius proceeds to give us the 
ſubſtance. of Carneades's diſputation againſt Juſtice, 
and acquaints us that that Philoſopher argued in this 
manner. If there were any ſuch thing as Juſtice, it 
would be founded either on poſitive Law, or on the 
Law of nature. But it is founded neither on poſitive 
Law, which varies according to different time and 
Place, and is by every nation accommodated to their 
own intereſt and ad nor on the Law of na- 
ture, becauſe this Law is no more than a propenſion 
which nature has given all ſorts of ani mals towards 
that which is uſeful for them, and it cannot be regu- 
lated according to this propenſion without committing 
a thouſand frauds : the- reſult of which is-that it can- 
not be the foundation of juſtice, therefore. &. He 
ſhewed by a great many examples. that the condition 
of mankind 1s ſuch, that if they will be juſt, they a& 
imprudently and fooliſhly.; and that if they will act 
prudently, they become unjuſt: from whence he con- 
| cluded that there was no juſtice ; for a virtue inſepa- 
rable from folly. cannot paſs for juſt. - LaQtantius ac- 
knowledges that the Pagans were not capable of re- 
futing this argument, and that Cicero durſt not under- 
take it. la ergo juſflitiam cum in duas partes divi- 


Met, alteram civilem efſe dicens, alteram naturalem 


utramgue ſubvertit ; quod illa civilis ſapientia fit quidem ; 
ſed juſtitia non fit, naturalis autem illa — guidem, 
2 fed non fit ſapientia. ' Arguta hes plane, & wentnata 


Vol. IV. | 


why 


tions 


funt, & que M. Tullius non potuerit refellere. Nam 

cum faciat Lelium Furio reſpondentem, progue juſtitia 

dicentem, irrefutata hac tanquam foweam prætergreſſus 

eft, ut videatur idem Lelius nom naturalem, que in flul- 

titiæ crimen wenerat, 4 illam ciwilem defendiſſe juſti- 
apt 


tiam, uam Furius ſapientiam quidem «ſe conceſſerat, 


fed injuſtam ($1). After this he gives the ſolution of 8 ) Idem, ibid, 


it from the light of faith (82), and obſerves that Car- pag. 342. 
neades, knowing on the one hand that juſt men are (32) 2 48 
not fools, was ignorant on the other of the true reaſon 10. * ah 
they appeared to be ſo ; which engaged him to A famili a- 
make the beſt uſe of this o ity of declaiming in i et ac penitus 

favour of incomprehenſibility, his darling principle. "4 j«/itia, gui- 


Senfit igitur Carneades, que fit natura fuſlitiæ, niſi ien non no- 


arum alt2 proſpexit, fultitiam non ofe, quanguam vie, 


quod 

intelligere mibi videor, qua mente id fecerit. Non enim © This defence 
verd exiſtimavit cum ſtultum eſſe qui juſtus eft ; ſed cum is more eaſy 
ſciret non eſſe, & rationem tamen, cur ita videretur, non * d Us, io 
comprehenderet, woluit oftendere, latere in abdito weri- 40 — by ths 
tatem, ut decretum” diſcipline ſue tueretur, cujus ſum- ©« yen, juftice is 
ma ſententia eft, nibil percipi poſſe (83). Let us not © familiar, and 
forget a very good obſervation of Quintilian. He ſays ©* perfeftly well 
that though Carneades argued for injuſtice, yet for all 4, £29", aa 
that he behaved himſelf ing to juſtice. It was « quinted wich 
the uſual way of the Academics : their ſpeculation was it not by name, 
ſuſpended between two contraries ; but their praQtice © but in reality. 
was fixed to one of them. Neque enim Academici cam Lackant. cap. 17. 
in utramque difſerunt partem, non ſecundum alteram ( $4) . - ibid, 
viount. Negue Carneades ille, qui Rome audiente Cen- 


forio Catone non minoribus viribus contra juſtitiam dici- 


tur diſſeruiſſe, quam pridie pro juſtitia dixerat, injuſtus 


ipſe vir fuit (84). It is the caſe of all the world: (84) Quintil, 
men live not according to their principles (8 5). pint, * lih. 


[H] The —_— with which he attacked juſtice . m. 
ſeemed terrible to Cicero.) One of the beſt works of (85) =? — 
that illuſtrious Roman is the Treatiſe Je Legibus. He the Elogy which 
there lays down this foundation, that there is a natu- Cleanthes gave 
ral law, that is to ſay, actions which are by their na- 1 
ture juft, and which we are obliged to do, not be- Artgele of 
cauſe we live in a ſociety which by a poſitive law ſub- ARCESILAUS, 
jets thoſe who do them not to a penalty, but becauſe Citation (91). 
of the juſtice and rectitude which accompanies them in- 
dependently of human inſtitution. He aſſerts that he 
ought to ſuppoſe this, if he would build on well choſen 

well concerted principles, and yet he does not ex- 

pect every body 2 them; he iſes him- 

ſelf only the approbation of the old Platonics, and that 
of the Peripatetics - and Stoics. He does not trouble 
himſelf about the School of Epicurus; which made 
profeſſion to keep at a diſtance from Politics: he leaves 
it therefore to philoſophize in that retreat after its own 
manner; but he begs quarter of Arceſilaus and Car- 
neades. He ſears that if came to attack him, 
they would make too wide breaches in the edifice 
which he imagined he had raiſed. He does not find 
that he has courage enough to repel them, wherefore 
he wiſhes not to be ex to their anger, he deſires 
to appeaſe them, and will enter into no war with them. 
Let us ſee his Latin. PFereor committere, ut non bene 
proviſa & diligenter explarata principia ponantur : nec 
tamen ut omnibus probentur, nam id fieri non poteſt, ſed 
ut eit qui omnia redta atque boneſta per ſe expetenda 
duxerunt, & aut nibil omnino in bonis numerandum, nift 
guod per ſeipſum laudabile eſſet, aut certe nullum habendum 
magnum bonum, niſi quod were laudari ſua ſponte poſſet- 
His omnibus ſive in Academia vetere cum e Xe- 
nocygte, Polemone manſerunt-: ſcue Ariſftatelem Theo- 
pbraſtum cum illis re congruentes, genere docendi pau- 
lulum differentes, ſequuti funt : ſroe, ut Zenagi viſum eff, 
rebus non commutatis immutaverint vocabula : ſcve eti- 
am "Ariftonis difficilem atque arduam, ſed jam tamen 
fraftam & convifiam ſeclam ſequuti ſunt, ut wirtutibus 
exceptis atque witiis, catera in ſumma ægualitate pone- 
rent 3 his omnibus hac que dixi probantur : ſibi autem 


indulgentes, & corpori deſervientes, atque omma que fe> 
in vita, queque fugiant, woluptatibus & dalari- 
* es, etiam {i vera dicunt ( nibil enim opus 


eft' hoc Joco litibus ) in hortulis ſuis jubeamus dicere, at- 
gue etiam ab omni ſocictate reipublice, cujus partem nec 
norunt ullam, nec unquam noe voluerunt, — 


K k 
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tions in Works deſigned to treat of right and of laws. He demonſtrated the diſcourſes of 
the Stoics in behalf of Religion to be abſurd [7], and T wonder he was ſuffered to at- 
tack them ſo vigorouſly on that head; for the reaſons which he alledged againft them 
were very fit utterly to ſubvert all the Pagan Deities. There 1s nothing more chriſtian- 
like than one of his doctrines of Morality [K]. His argument againſt the Oracles of 


refſant rogemus : perturbatricem autem harum omnium 

rerum Academiam hanc ab Arceſiia & Carneade recen- 

tem exoremus, ut fileat. Nam fi inva ſerit in has, que 

ſatis ſcite nobis inſlructæ & compoſitæ videntur rationes, 

| nimias edet ruinat, quam quidem ego placare cupio, ſub- 

(36) Cicero, lib. mowere non aufeo (86). According to this idea, Car- 
z. at folio neades might have paſſed for a deſtroying Angel (87)-" 

785 ) — [1] He demonſtrated the diſcourſes of the Stoies in behalf 

ſeen in the pre. of Religion to be abſurd.) This is what may be ga- 
ceding page, Cita- thered from the ſollowing words of Cicero addreſſed to 

tion ($1), that the Stoics. Si vos ſequar, dic quid ei reſpondeam, qui 
ps 7 .. fre roget : Si Dii ſunt, ſunt ne etiam Nymphe Dee ? 

ng Lelius ſpeak- 4 Ns - : 

ing in bebalf of ff Nymph,  Paniſci etiam &  Satyri ? Hi autem non 
PFuſtice, cant ſunt, ne Nympbæ quidem Dee igitur. At earum templa 

Furies, abe bad ſunt. publice vota & dedicata. Quid igitur ? ne cæteri 

Nen for ſ * 9) quidem ergo Dii, quorum templa funt dedicata Age 
| 1 ents of porro Fovem & Neptunum Deum numeras ? ergo etiam 
Carneades tnan- Orcus frater eorum Deus, illi qui fluere apud infe- 
fevered. It was in ros dicuntur, Acheron, Co:ytus, Styx, Phlegethon, tum 
bis Books de Re- Charon, tum Cerberus Dii putandi. At id quidem repu- 
por = — diandum : ne Orcus quidem igitur. Quid dicitis ergo de 
bi, 2 Di. "Ii, fratribus ? Hac Carneades agebat non ut Deos tolleret : 
2. cap. 21, quid enim Philoſopho minus conveniens ? ſed ut Stoicos 
| nihil de Diis explicare convinceret. Itague inſequebatur. 
Quid enim, aiebat, fi ii fratres ſunt in numero Deorum, 
num de patre eorum Saturno negari poteſl, quem vulgo 
maxime colunt ad occidentem ? Qui fi Deus eſt, patrem 

quoque ejus Calum effe Deum' confitendum eft. Quod fi 
ita eft, "Cali quoque parentes Dii habendi funt /Ether 
& Dies, eorumque fratres & ſorores, qui a genealogiis 
antiquis fic numinantur, Amor, Dolus, Metus, Labor, 
tnrvidentia, Fatum, Senectus, Mors, Tenebræ, Miſeria, 
Querela, Gratia, Fraus, Pertinacia, Parcæ, Heſperi- 
des, Somnia, quos omnes Erebo & Nocte natos ferunt. 
| Aut ipitur bæc monſtra probanda ſunt, aut prima illa 
8, Cicero, De tollenda (88). i. e. If I follow. you, tell me what I 
atura Deurum, a ſhall anſwer to him who ſhould aſk me this queſti- 
s PG m. e on: If there be gods, are there nymphs alſo who 
4 are goddefles ? it there be nymphs, are there alſo 

« ſylvan gods and ſatyrs? But there are no ſuch be- 

4 ings as theſe, and therefore no nymphs? Vet tem- 

« ples are publickly vowed and dedicated to them. 

« What then, are not the reſt Gods to whom tem- 

«© ples are dedicated? To come nearer, do you reckon 

% Jupiterand Neptune to be Gods? conſequently their 

„brother Pluto will be a God, and the rivers' which 

« are ſaid to flow in hell, Acheron, Cocytus, Styx, 

„and Phlegethon ; Charon and Cerberus alſo muſt be 

« deemed Gods: But this is not to be admitted: neither 

1 therefore is Pluto a God. What ſay ye then of his 

brothers? Thus Carneades argued, not to prove there 

* were no Gods; for what could be more unbecoming 

„a Philoſopher ? but to convince the Stoics that they 

* ſaid nothing fatisfatory concerning the Gods. 'There- 

« fore he proceeded. What then, ſaid he, if thoſe bro- 

„* thers are in the number of the Gods, can it be de- 

* nied of their father Saturn, Who is principally wor- 

* ſhipped by the common people in the weſt? And if 

„% he be a God, we muſt alſo allow his father the 

1 Heaven to be a God. Which if it be ſo, the pa- 

rents of Heaven, /Ether and Day, are alſo to be held 

« Gods, and alſo their brothers and ſiſters, who are 

« thus named in the ancient genealogies ; Love, De- 

* ceit, Fear, Labour, Envy, Neceſſity, Old Age, 

„Death, Darkneſs, Miſery, Complaint, Favour, Fraud, 

«« Obſtinacy,theFates, the Heſj 2 Dreams, all which 

are ſaid to be the iſſue of .Erebus and Night. Ei- 

« theſe monſters therefore muſt be admitted, or the 

« former muſt be denied.” You-may read in Cicero 

himſelt the whole ſequel of this argument, which is 

very long. We ſee in another place that Carneades 

had pr fo many reaſons againſt thoſe who ſay 

that the Gods have done a thouſand things on earth 

for the advantage of mankind, that he had raiſed a de 

ſire in a great many people to inſorm themſelves what 

was to be believed concerning them. Contra quas Car- 

(89) Idem, ibid, neades ita multa diſſeruit, ut excitaret homines non ſo- 
lib. 1. pag. 7. cordes ad veri inveſligandi cupiditatem (89). It has been 


- irreſiſtible. 


Apollo 


ſaid elſewhere (go) that if Carneades had undertaken (90) Penſces di. 
to plead the cauſe of the Pagan Religion, he avauld **/* /*r {es Co- 
have ſeen that Eloquence run aground which was fo 1 * 
Let us add here, that when he plead- 3 Pucher 
ed 2 this ſame cauſe, it was eaſy for him to tri- Biſrt. ſur la 
umph. The contrary fide melted before his Eloquence %%% des Aca- 
like wax before the fire. Obſerve that Mr. Foucher, ©" livr. 3. 
who excuſes it as much as he can (91), makes uſe of *'* 59 
too indulgent an evaſion, and of conjectures which are 
not at all compatible with the ſadts. 
Two paſſages of Cicero which I have cited ſeem Wnr Turn 
to prove that Carneades wrote ſome books ; for there Carneades wrote 
is no likelihood - that the arguments of à Philoſopher ©"? ek 
ſhould be cited; which were known only by tradition: 
but I may anſwer that they might be cited according 
as they were found in the works of ſome of his ſcho- ++ 7 
lars. It is thus that Cicero ſets down ſome other dogms 
of Carneades, by citing the books of Clitomachus (92). (92), Cicero, 
This is no demonſtfative proof, therefore, againſt cas. Nc. 
thoſe who affirm that Carneades compoſed nothing. = * 
Plutarch expreſly aſſerts it (93) : others ſay that ſome (93) Plutarch. 
letters were handed about which he had written to Ari- de Fort. wel Vir- 
arathes King of Cappadocia ;. but that all the reſt had“ A/exarr!, 
been compoſed by his ſcholars; and that he left no P' 348, 4: 
writings behind: him (94). The exiſtence of theſe let- (94) Piog- La- 
ters does not refute Plutarch; for the letters which a = — ** — 
man writes, without deſigning to publiſh them, do ON TY" 
not make him an Author, I mean do not hinder his 
being reckoned among thoſe who have compoſed no 
work. Pliny and Aulus Gellius are againſt Plutarch: 
they aſſure us Carneades took hellebore to write againſt 
Zeno (95). I do not produce Fulgentius ; for (95) See the Re- 
bly the Carneades whom he cites (96) is the Poet (g7), nE [P]: 
and not the Philoſopher. It would be more to the G es, 
purpoſe to cite Cicero, who has ſpoken of a. writing Telefaco ita ait, 
of Carneades on this theſis, I ſeems. that a wiſe man 745% Tn - 
would be afflicted at the loſs of his country. This writing yen epovogyroc 
was inſerted by Clitomachus in the work of conſola- Ads * Fo 
tion which he addreſſed to his countrymen the Car- ſenſu babirat ſa- 
thaginians. Legimus librum Clitomachi, quem ille ever. Pientis. Fulgents 
Ja Carthagine -mifit conſolandi_cauſa ad captives cives Vigil. Cetin. 
bunt. bn s oft difputatio ſeripta Carneadis, quam (%) Tots: 
fe ait in tommentarium retuliſſe : quum ita pofitum efſet, Brag - ug 4. 
videri fore in æꝑritudine ſapientem patria capta. Yu num. 66. makes 
Carneades contra dixerit, ſcripia funt (98). Cicero Mention of the 
knew the ſtrong and ſubtile reaſons which Carneades (j Stars 
urged againſt divination. Nobi/met ipfis querentibus Nee Suat. 
quid fit de diuinatione judicandum, quod a Carneade lib. 3. folio 263, 
multa acute.'&5, capioſe contra Stoi cus diſputata fint (gg). B. 
But yet, once more, this does not prove that they ſub- (99) Cicero, de 
ſited in any book of that Philoſopher, I have faid 257 lf, fle v. 
above (190) that his objections againſt the maxim, Quæ 304, C. 

unt equali unitertio ſunt ægualia inter ſe, were alſo known. (100) In the Re- 
T e mr chriſtian like than one of his mo- mark [C], Ci- 
ral difrines.] I ſhall here tranſcribe from a Canon n (26). 

of Dijon, to the end it may not be ſaid that if I were a 

Divine, I would not ſpeak thus of the opinions of a 

Philoſopher who-invincibly refuted the Religion of the 

Pagans, the only one which he Was acquainted with. 

Here is one of his maxims: If a man 2 | 

knew that an enemy or any other perſon, w 
death might be of advantage to him, would come 

* to fit down on the graſs, under which there lurked 

* an aſp, he ought to give him notice of it, even 

* tho' he could not be reproach'd for having kept ſilence 

“on this occaſion. Si ſcieris, inguit Carneades, aſi- 

„dem occults latere uſpiam, & welle imprudentem ali- 

« quem ſuper cam aſſidere, cujus. mars tibi pmolumento (101) This paſ- 
* futura fit, improbe feceris niſi monueris ne afſideat, ſage is Cicero's, 
« ſed impune tamen id te conflaret | fecifſe : * enim lib. 2. de Finibus, 
1 coarguere: poſit (101)? This doctrine is admirable, 0e m. 223, 4: 


and not lib, 1. 


and is doubtleſs moſt worthy of Chriſtianity ;- ſor ., it is quoted by 


* what is there more worthy of Chriſtianity than to do Mr. Foucher, 


good to ones enemy, and to do it without any Differtat. ſur la 
of being recompenſed for. it in this world (10) ““ yo _ = 


Theſe are the words of Mr., Raucher; he almoſt re- fi, 1. chap. 8. 
peats them in the IVth ch . of the Id book. pag 158, 
But ſince we are upon a point of morality of Car- (102) Foucher, 
I 74 neades, ibid. pag» 46, 47 


Apollo had ſome ſtrengt 
Chair of Philoſophy to his 
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neades, let us ſay ſomething likewiſe of his opinion 

concerning the nature of the ſupreme good. The ul- 

timate end of man, faid he, is to enjoy the principles 

(103) Carneadi of nature (103). Mr. Foucher thinks that this means, 
frui prineipiis na- Jo exerciſe in perfection all the — 1 of the under- 
turalibus offet flanding and will, without being hindred, either by igno- 
> * rance or prejudices, or by any other exterior obNacle (104). 
folio 221, C. Cicero obſerves that Carneades maintained this opinion 
(104) Foucher, only to contradict the Stoics, and that if virtue had 
Difertar. ſur la been joined to the felicity he mentions, the meaſure 
Phil. des g. of true happineſs would have been filled up. Que 
PN poſſunt eadem contra Carneadeum illud ſummum bonum 
(105) Add hereto dici, quod is non tam ut prubaret (105), protulit, quam 
theſe words of af Storcis, quibuſcum bellum gerebat, opponeret. - Id au- 
the 5th Book de ,, ejuſmodi eft, ut additum ad virtutem autoritatem 
3 viatatur habiturum, & expleturum cumulate vitam be- 
ſtippus, non d- atam (106). He has ſaid in another Book: Honefte 
lendi Hieronymus, evivere fruentem webus his, quas primas homini natura 
fruendi rebus bis cynciliet, & vetus Academia cenſuit, ut indieant ſeripta 
ou ng Polemonis, que Antiochus probat maxime, & Ariftoteles 
45 diximus, Car- Auſue amici nunc proxime videntur accedere. Introdu- 
neades non ille cebat etiam Carneades, non quo probaret, ſed ut opponeret 
guidem autor ſed Stoicis, ſummum bonum efſe frui his rebus, quas prima: 
defenſor alſſerendi ,1ura conciliaviſſet (107), i. e. That we ſhould 
(166) Cicero, &. live virtuouſly, and enjoy thoſe things which nature 
n tb. 2. fo. © principally provides for man, was the opinion of the 
tio 222, 4 old Academy, as appears from the writings of Po- 
(107) Idem, A- «© lemo, which Antiochus chiefly approves, and to the 
cad. Ref . fame opinion do Ariſtotle and his friends at preſent 
c. ſeem nearly to accede. Carneades alſo introduced 
this propoſition, that the ſupreme good conſiſted in 

„enjoy ing thoſe things which nature had provided in 
*« the firſt place, not with deſign to prove it, but only 
* to oppoſe the Stoics.” Some other paſſages 
of Cicero (108) clearly teſtify that Carneades con- 
fined happineſs to the enjoyment of natural good, with- 


(108) In his 24 
Book de Finibus, 
folio 221, D; e 
and in the 5th out including moral good. It is proper to obſerve that 
Book, folio 239 on this head he put the Stoics and the Peripatetics to 
* a nonplus; for he demonſtrated to them that their con- 
troverſies concerning the ſupreme good were nothing 
but a diſpute about words. Carneades tuus egregia quadam 
exercitatione in dialeficis, ſummaque eloquentia rem in 
ummunt diſcrimen adduxit, propterea quod pugnare non de/- 
— in omni hac queſtione que de bonis & malis appelletur, 
non eſe rerum Stoicis cum Peripateticis, controverfiam, ſed 
nominum (109). He judged of the thruſts exchanged be- 
tween the two ſects, as Umpire of the field, and ſhewed 
the one that thoſe things which they called goods, and 
which the other called only conveniencies, were not 
worth deſiring, ſince the one aſcribed no greater advan- 
tages to them than the other. Quorum controverfiam 
\ folebat tanguam honorarius arbiter judicare Carneades. 
Nam quum , quecungque. bona Peripateticis, eadem Stoicis 
—— viderentur, negque tamen Peripatetici plus tribu- 
erent divitiis, bone valetudini, cæteri ſſus rebus generis 
ein ſdem, quam Stoici, guum ea re, non verbis era- 
rentur, cauſam eſſe deſiderandi negabat (110). One of 
his victories over the Stoics was to drive them from 
a poſt, in which they had maintained themſelves a 
conſiderable time. They had ſaid that good repute with- 


(109) Idem, ibid. 
lib. 3. fol. 230, 


(116) Idem, Taſ- 
cul, lib. 5 ſub 
fin, tglio 278, D. 


out ſome advantage was not worth ſtirring a ſtep for. 


But they could not withſtand Carneades, and {aw them- 
ſelves obliged to aſſert that it was worthy of our choice 
(111) Idem, de for its own fake (111). Every one knows they made 
Laib. lib. 3- a diſtinction between good, and the things which de- 
* wy preference. wh * _ 
L] His argument againſt the oracle of | 
jm firength.) He * that that Deity could not 
retel things to come, unleſs they on a ne- 
ceſſary cauſe: he deprived him of the knowledge of 
all contingent events, as of Oedipus's parricide for in- 
ſtance; for there being no cauſe which neceſſarily forced 
that man to kill his father, it could not be foreſeen that 
he would kill him: what is to come cannot be 
known but when all the efficient cauſes of an action 
are known. He alſo aſſerted that the Gods who pre: 
ſided over the oracles could not know what was paſt, 
when there remained no ſigus which might ſerve for 
tracks to direct them back to the time of the event. 
He meant, without doubt, that there was no other 
track which could ſerve for this purpoſe, beſides the 
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ſtrength [ LI. It is thought he would have left the ſucceſſion to his (4 Degas 
Laie Mentor, if he had not broke with him for having mp br WL 


5. Lucian. 


catched him in bed with his miſtreſs [M]. Some ſay he lived fourſcore and five years (d): & Morrcb. page 
| others 


640. tom. 2» 


concatenation of natural cauſes which act without any 

uſe of liberty ; and that therefore the acts of man's free- 

will breaking the chain, hindred the Gods from ex- 

tending their view to ages paſt, when there remained 

no ſenſible monument of the events. Dicebat Carne- 

ades, ne Apollinem quidem futura poſſe dicere, ni ea, 

quorum cauſas natura ita contineret, ut ea fieri neceſſe | 
effet. Quid enim ſpectans Deus ipſe diceret Marcellum ' 
eum qui ter conſul ſuit, in mari efſe periturum ? Erat 

quidem hoe verum ex æternitate, ſed cauſas id efficientes 

non habebat, ita ne præterita quidem ea quorum nulla 

figna tanquam wveſtigia extarent Apollini nota eſſe cenſebat, 

quo minus futura. Caufus enim efficientibus quamgque 

rem cognitis, poſſe denique ſciri quid futurum efſet. Ergo 

nec de Oedipode potuifſe Apollinem pradicere, nullis in re- 

rum natura eaufis propofitis, quur ab es patrem interfici 

neceſſe efſet, nec quicquam ejuſmodi (112). Chryſippus (112) Idem, de 
had eluded the inſtance taken from a man who is pre- Fo, folio 325 
deſtined to die, dying of courſe, whether he makes uſe © ®: 
of medicines, or whether he does not : he had eluded 
this, I fay, by ſuppoſing the complication of predeſ- 
tined events, as = ſuch a man ſhall make uſe of a 
Phyſician and recover. For which reaſon the meli- 
cines are then an annex to the fatality of the reco- 


very. Omnes igitur hujus generis captiones eodem mo- 
do refelluntur. Siwe tu adbibueris medicum, five nom 
adbi 


ris, convaleſces, captioſum. Tam enim oft fa- 
tale Medicum adhibere, quam convaleſcere. Hæc ut dixi 
confatalia ille apellat (113). Carneades was not ſatiſ- (113) Item, ibid. 
fied with this anſwer ; but to refute it thoroughly, he C. „ 
ſhewed the great inconvenience of it, I mean the eu- 
tinction of liberty. If you join in this manner, ſaid 
he, in the decrees of deſtiny the cauſes with the effects, 
every thing will be done by neceſſity, and nothing will 
be in our power; every thing will depend on an ante- 
rior cauſe, and all are linked together by a natural and 
indiſſoluble band. His meaning will be better compre- 
hended from the Latin words of Cicero. Carneades genus 
hoc totum” non probabat, & mimis' inconſider ate concludi 
hanc rationem putabat : itaque premebat alio modo, nec 
ullam adhibebat calumniam, cujus erat bac conclufio : Si 
omnia antecedentibus caufis funt; omnia naturali colliga- 
tione conſerta contextaque - fiunt, quod fi ita eft, omnia 
neceſſitas efficit. Id fi verum oft, nihil eſt in noſtra po- 
teflate. E, autem aliquid in noſtra poteſtate. At fi. 
omnia fato fiunt, omnia cauſis antecedentibus fiunt : non 
igitur fato ſiunt quecungue fiunt (114). — 
You ſee that the diſputes: of the Auguſtinians with (14) Idem, 
the Jeſuits and with the Remonſtrants, on the conſe- ibid. | 
quences of Predeſtination, were on foot among the an- 
cient. Philoſophers. You fee that Carneades has fur- 
niſhed a difficulty for the Predeſtinarian Divines to 
object to their adverſaries, that God could not foreſee 
future things, if they depended on an indifferent cauſe. 
There are none but the Socinians, who have had the ſin- 
cerity to acknowledge the evident force of this objection: 
but into what an abyſs have they thrown themſelves 
by this act of ingenuity ! It obliges them to give up 
the preſcience of God, and what can be more mon- 
ſtrous than to admit a God who knows not the actions 
of men otherwiſe than gradually as they are done ? 
] He broke with Mentor, for having catched him 

in bed with his miſtreſs.) To leave no ambiguity, I 
am obliged to ſay that Mentor was caught in bed with 
the miſtreſs of Carneades his Profeſſor. Carneades did 
not then diſpute on probability, nor on incomprehenſi- 
bility : he was altogether like other men; he took 
what his eyes had diſcovered to him, of the infidelity 
of his concubine and his ſcholar, to be a thing cer- 
tain, and what he very well comprehended, and he 
thereupon broke with Mentor. This latter became his 
Antagoniſt ; oppoſed ſubtilties to ſubtilties, and re- 
futed the Acatalepſy. Kapiadys 5 mivereu 10m pes Mis- 
roę py 6 TYWTO, & pony AAN irs Gr Kaqniaedh 
il vi Eu Spar, UN ard TeI ann; Parr ages, ods* 
a jun ruhe, os & panga Tice 75 U, g u- 
TaruCan, Famryoaro e as. Memtorem Carneades 
primum habuit diſcipulum, non tamen ſuccefſorem. Yuod 
enim illum adbuc wvivens cum pellice ſua repererat, non 
jam viſe tantum probabili, aut quaſi minus hominem com- 
prebendtret, at fuis maxime credens oculis, eumgue vere 

| comprehendens, 
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(+) Cp if others ſtretch his life to ninety (e). His death is placed in the fourth year of the 162d (f) Diogen. La- 


a 
lib. 2. fol 


m. Olympiad (f). I do not believe there is any good ground to ſubſtitute a different chro- 6;. 


203, M. F. nology, as Petavius has done (g), or that it can be made out that he lived at the fame (g) See the Re- 


7 7. pat · m. C1IME with Epicurus. A Diſpute 
7. 


ehendens, ejus deinceps operam & conſuetudinem re- 


(115) Numenius, pudiawvit (115). This is what Numenius informs us. 
F os Hou » Diogenes Laertius ſpeaks of it with more brevity (116). 


pag- 738, D. * This was a baſe action of Mentor: he was the chief 
(116) Diog. La- ſcholar of Carneades 3 he had free admittance into his 
ert. lib, 4. num. houſe, as if he had been his ſon; and he abuſed that 
63. ivilege to debauch the Philoſopher's concubine. The 
Ailondere occaſioned by love cannot be ſufficiently la- 
mented. It is a brutiſh paſſion, which ſtifles all ſenti 
— r yy _ * — 4 — 
e who would not for all the world rob their frien 
of the nals of » pen; Lee nee be 
able remorſe of conſcience, cou . 
ſelves with having betrayed him in the ſmalleſt affair: 
the moſt ſhining generoſity dwells in their foul in all 
other reſpects ; bur they make no ſcruple to debauch 
his wife or his daughter. No friendſhip is proof againſt 
the demon of impurity : every thing ſeems to him 
to be fair prize. Nox hofpes ab hoſpite tutus. The 
rights of hoſpitality, which are fo ſacred, ſo inviola- 
ble, ſtap. him not. On the — nn get » 7 finds 
his preparatives, and the forwarding of his affairs. 
(17% Under the - LV I do not believe ; . . that he lived at the fame 
6th of Auguſt time with Epicurus. A diſpute has ariſen on this point 
1691, pag. m. betaveen two Modern. Ji mean Mr. Foucher Canon of Di- 
— _ — jon, and Mr. Lantin Counſellor in the Parliament of the 
e — ſame City. The Pieces publiſhed by them on this contro- 
and under the verſy are to be ſound in the Fournal des Sauam (117). The 
8th of December queſtion in debate is, Whether Carneades was contem- 
* page 79+ porary with Epicurus, Mr. Foucher has aſſerted it in 
Heede fer Se: his Hiſtory of the Academics, and has maintained it by 
ans of the 6th four arguments in a Memorial communicated to Mr. 
of Auguſt 1691. Couſin (118). They were refuted by Mr. Lantin (119), 
(119) Fournal and in a manner that will not admit of a good reply, 
der Savans,1992, in my opinion. He has found in Cicero {120) a de- 
E. greed Tong pigeon 
Acad. lib. 4. in with the two r rs e ans un- 
my edition it i der the Conſulſhlp of Publius Scipio and Marcus Mar- 
1 Book, collys. - Nom that Conſulſhip coincides with the year 
(121) It is at the o _— 599» which rr _ 155th O- 
end of the 5th lympia about a twelve years later 
Book de Finibus. the death of Epicurus. It is not true therefore 
(rn = 4% that e and — ey 2 the hes * 
e e r. Foucher cannot upported by that 
. => foam paſſage of Cicero (121), where it is ſaid that Carneades 
ſopher in the pre- the intimate friend of Epicuras, Epicuro perfamiliaris, 
ceding pages made à viſit to Arceſilaiis. Either Cicero's memory 
. p Fog muſt have failed him, or he ſpeaks of a different Car- 
tion. Wild be neades from ours (122), or elſe the tranſcribers muſt 
— 2 7 . * put — there . of ſome - way Philo- 
himſelf at the end ſopher, as has happened to them in other places (1 1 3). 
8 2 ;.,, Mr. Foucher without _ _— the force of this 
4, Epicuro per. argument; but having new difficulties, he would 
2 Pers nat yield till Mr. Lantin had ſolved them (124). He 
(123) See Jon- believes that poſſibly the Conſulſhip under which the 
bus, de Script, three Philoſaphers came as Embaſſadors to Rome; might 
Hiſe : Ong age be that of a Scipio be Bald, and a Marcellus in the 
awe that we gear 53 1 or 532 of the foundation of Rome.. And if 
ought to read 2 s —— 7 bags _ mw, cen with Epi- 
Charmidas, and cyrus, and would have been at e of faxty . + 
ſome 1 f 2 might haue lived yet 22 years after * Em- 
Cicero. , ſinge he did net die till ninety. But it is eaſy 
See the to ſhew that that Embaſly was a great deal later than 
— des Sa- the year 532. 5 3.3 
van, L bes · In the ful place, we are informed by — 125), 
* ') #,. that the plundering of Oropus was poſterior to the re- 
le. — pag. 216. duction * * ray 2 Roman Province, and it 
(126) This was is certain that eus, King of Macedon, was 
the end of the not brought to Rome till the year 587. It is not poſ- 
1 2 ſible, therefore, that an Embaſſy, to mode- 
"hers. $:e Pla- Aae ihe fine which the Athenians had been condemned 
tarch. in Catone to pay for 4 2 of On 8 26), re 1 
majore, pag» 3493 10 year o ome 532. In econ ace, to 
2 lib. was an old AT . of this Embaiy : Plutarch 
e takes notice of it. H 5 A viel. 7d 
( mT Fpko'Cus "Abjrgvw 500 865, Pe un, of pi Kapriadh, &c. 
page 349, BD. e jam ſene lagati Athenienſium Romam advent@runt 
(128) Cicero, de Carnaaden, fc (127). Now Cato was born in the year 


Senectute, cap. 5. , 7 4 
pag. . 3. 7 Af Rome 519 3 for Cicaio (tab) makes him fay that 


ariſen on this laſt point, between two Moderns [N] mark [P], num. 


who 


at the age of ſixty five he adviſed the paſſing of the 
law Voconia, under the Conſulſhip of Philippus and 

Ceepio, which coincides with the year 584. It is not 

poſſible therefore that theſe three Athenian Embaſſa- 

dors could come to Rome in the year 532. My third 

Reaſon follows : I have taken it from the very paſſages 

which Mr. Foucher has produced in favour of his 

own cauſe. Scipio and Lælius were very young at the : 
time of that Embaſſy (129), and they looked on old (129) =—_ 
age as yet at a diſtance in the year of Rome 601. le Biege. 
Read Cicero's Treatiſe de Sene#ute, where Cato ſpeaks nm, & Acad 
to them as an old man to young people, and where he mum Carntadem 
takes notice that Scipio Africanus had then been dead id ad Senatum 
thirty three years (130), his death happening a year e 
beſore himſelf (Cato was Cenſor. He died therefore Cicero, Tuſcul, 
in the year 568. It is conſequently impoſſible that lib. 4. cited by 
Carneades could come to Rome with · the character of Monſ. Foucher 
Embaſſador from Athens in the year 532. For, if 8 — 
Lælius and Scipio were then fiſteen, they would have 706. 3 
been above fourſcore before the third Punic War, which (130) The Na- 


is abſolutely falſe ; and nothing would be more ridi- nuſcripts 


He would have been younger than they. Whetefore 35,7» — 
I cannot. conceive the reaſon which induces Mr. 
Foucher to ſupport his opinion by a proof drawn from 
Scipio and Lælius being young men when thoſe Philo- 
ſophers were deputed to the Roman People. Cicero 
has placed the Embaſly of the three Philoſophers under 
the Conſulſnip of Publius Scipio and Marcus Mar- 
cellus. M. Lantin judges this Conſulſhip to be chat 
of P. Scipio Nafica, and M. Marcellus, in the year of 
Rome 598. Here is what has been objected to him. 
The Marcellus, under 'whoſe Conſulſhip Carneades 
«© was {ent to Rome, was dead before the Marcellus, 
* wha was the Collegue of Scipio Nafica, was Con- 
* ſul. For we find in the Dial de Senectute, 
that the firſt had already loft his life before the 592d 
year of Rome ; whereas the Collegue of Scipio 
*© Nafica was not Conſul with him an the year 599, 
at Which time it is certain that the Embaſſy of Car- 
** neades had, been already performed. Therefore it 
«© was not under the Conſulſhip of Scipio Nafica and 
Marcellus that Carneades went to Rome, fince the 
+ Embaſſy was over before that Conſulſhip, and Mar- 
* cellus, who had been Conſul at that time, was al- 
ready dead; which is teſtified by Cicero in the fame 
Dialogue, in theſe words: Cujus interitum ne cru- 
deliſi mus quidem hoſtis bonore ſepulture carere paſſis 
84 . 3 * Whole death co moſt rn = 
my ſuffered not to be deprived of the honour of bu- 
rial (131).” To refute this paſſage it is ſufficient to (137) Journal 
obſerve that the Latin Words, which conclude it, re- 44 $44": 1692, 
late to the brave Marcellus who performed ſo many 73 
gloriqus + exploits during the ſecond Punic War, 
and for whom Hannibal made an honourable - funeral 
in the'year of Rome 545. Cato was then but fix and 
twenty. It was therefore under none of the Conſul- 
ſhips of this Marcellus that Carneades was deputed to 
the Romans, Neither have I been able to gueſs for 
what reaſon the year of Rome 592 is pitched on here. 
Take notice. that there is a fault in the 
which Mr. Foucher produces out of the ſeco 
de Oratore. It is perhaps a fault of the preſs ; but, 
however that be, correct therein L. Africam, and read 
P. Africano, and be aſſured that nothing is leſs | 
than that paſſage of Cicero to bring FA Foucher off. 
We find there three illuſtrious Romans, Scipio, Lælius, 
and Furius, who were exceeding glad that the Athe- 
nians had ſent Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes to 
Rome, with the character of Embaſſadors. Mr. 


Foucher is in the right- to fay that theſe three 


Romans, and fome others, avere the young people who 
raiſed Cat's jeakhuſy tn account of thoſe Grecian Phi- 
lojophers; © and that Scipio Africanus was not then Con- 
ſil, But theſe obſervations make againſt him, in- 
ſtead of ' making for him. Nobody has aſſerted that 
the Scipio; under whoſe Conſulſhip thoſe three Philoſo- 

hers came to Rome, was one of the two Scipio's who 
ſad the epithet of Afrtcanus given them ; and as the 
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who have publiſhed the Pieces written by them on the Controvetſy in the Journal det: 

Savans. I ſhall examine it a little; Plutarch has preſerved us this judicious ſaying of 
{bj Carneades, Carneades (), Riding is the only thing which young Princes learn perfectly: their other 
7 4 maſters flatter them, and thoſe ho wreſtle with them ſuffer themſelves to fall; but a 


2 Amici, horſe throws to the grou 


pag 58, F. 


nd without diſtinction of p 


poor or rich; of ſubject or ſovereign, 


all the unſkilful who get on his back. I ſhall take notice of a miſtake of Saldenus [O], 


and of the faults of Moreri [P]. I have ſpoken elſewhere (i) of a CRN RA DES, Who (7! Above, Ci- 
was one of the friends of Epicurus, and, as it ſeems to me, was not a different perſon er 


Scipio here intended is manifeſtly the ſame who de- 
ſtroyed Carthage in the third Punic war, and afterwards 
Numantia, it muſt. neceſſarily be that the journey of. 
thoſe Philoſophers was taken towards the end of the 
VIch Century of Rome, and not in 532. This Scipio 
was not yet born in the year 532; for when he was 
; created Conſul in 606, he had not attained the age 
which was required by the laws to obtain that dig- 
(132) According nity (132). He for the office of Ædile only; 
to Livy, lib. 44- but, to fatisfy the Tribunes of the people; a diſpenſa- 
g- m. 867. be tion of age was granted him (133). His youth when 
ewas in bis 11th —S : « 4 g 
year woben Perſeus the Athenian Deputies philoſophized at Rome, is one 
4045 taken, that of the beſt arguments which Mr. Lantin could 2 arm 
is in the year 58 5. to Mr. Foucher. I wonder he has paſſed fo ſlightly 
(133) ee over the teſtimony of Aulus Gellius which was ob- 
wie jected to him: he contents himſelf with obſerving that 
it is not an authority which cas be put in compariſon 
(134) Journal æbith that of Cicero (134). Methinks he might have 
de: Savant 1692, given a better anſwer : To might have denied that Au- 
Page 209. ſis Gellius ſays what Mr. Foucher imputes to him, 
| that Carneades was ſent Embaſſador about the year 
(134) Journal 


534 (135). Here are the words of A. Gellius : Ac de- 
2 =) 1691, ind ans fer? poſt quindecim bellum adverſus Pans 


ſumptum eſt : atque. non nimium longe M. Cato Orator in 
civitate & Plautus Posta in ſcena floruerunt : iiſdemque 
temporibus Diogenes Stoicus & Carneades Academicus, & 


Critolaus Peripateticus ab Athenienſibus ad Senatum po- 


puli Romani . publici gratia legati ſunt : neque 
(136) Aulus magno intervall poſtea' Q Ennius, Cc. (136). i. e. 
Gellius, lib. 17+ . And then, about fifteen years after, the war againſt 
cape 21+ in fine, 4 the Carthaginians was undertaken : and no very 
& Jong time after, M. Cato the Orator and Plautus the 
« Poet flouriſhed, the one in the city, the other on 
the theatre: about the ſame time Diogenes the Stoic, 
«© Carneades the Academic, and Critolaus the Peripa- 
<«« tetic, were ſent Embaſſadors by the Athenians to the 
«© Roman Senate on public buſineſs : and not a great 
« while after Q. Ennius &c.” One would ſooner find 
here the year 560, than the year 534, ſince the Con- 
ſulſhip of Cato coincides with the year of Rome 558, 
(137) Cicero, in and Plautus died but in 596 (137). Let it not be ima - 
Bruto, paß · m. gined that I approve of the Chronology of Aulus Gel- 
ny ſus : his uncertain manner of expreſſion by non nimium 
longe : iiſdem temporibus : neque magno intervalh poſtea, 
is enough to render it contemptible. Theſe are terms 
without any exactneſs: they are ſtretched or contracted, 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, as Caſaubon ju- 
(133) Caſaubon. diciouſly obſerves (138). ., | 
in Athen, lib. . I know a great many Readers will cry out, that I 
cap. 18. pag- 38 5. ſtand on trifles more than I ought, and that they care 
not to be informed whether Carneades came to Rome 
in the year 532, or in the year 598 ;. but I little regard 
the falſe taſte of ſuch Cenſors: and it would ill become 
me to be ſo ſqueamiſh with regard to inquiries which 
an illuſtrious Counſellor of the Parliament of Burgundy, 
and an illuſtrious Canon of the Capital of the fame 
Province, have judged not unworthy of their attention, 
and which they have communicated to the public un- 
der the direction of a famous Preſident in the Court 
(139) Mr. Cou- of the Mint at Paris (139). If any one ſhould have 
fin, Author of 2 mind to anſwer the cenſure of thoſe nice Gen- 
the Journal de Yemen, who deſpiſe diſcuſſions of this kind, for me, I 
My would defire him to apply to me the following verſes 
of Terence: en ( | 


Flaciunt ne intellegends ut nibil intellegant, 
Wi cum hunc accuſant, Nævium, Plautum, Ennium 
Accuſant, quos hic noſter auctores habet: 
Quorum æmulari exoptat neglegentiam 
(140) Terentius, Potius, quam iftorum obſcuram diligentiam (140). 
r That is, 
But in reality by pretending to too much under- 
* ſtanding, they ſhew they underſtand nothing ; who 


W Vor. IV. 


« when they find fault with our Author, find fault with 
ho N 1 1 and Ennius, whom he followed 
in this x ; and whole happy negligence he 
% chuſes to 2 rather than the obſcure exactneſs 
« of the former. 


« [0] 1 fall take notice of a miſtake of Saldenus.) 
Having mentioned the obſcurity of the Philoſopher He- 
raclitus, he obſerves that Epicurus and Carneades had 
the ſame defect. Germani huic fuerunt Epicurus & 
Carneades Cyrenzus, nove Academiæ principes, quorum 
hic aden d Clytomacho ob/curus dictus fuit, ut nunguam 


percipere ſe potuiſſe aſſewerarit, quænam ſcriptorum ejus 


mens ſenſuſgue fuerit (141). i. e. Nearly of kin to (14r) Guiliet- 
« him were Epicurus and Carneades the Cyrenæan, mus Saldenus, de 
« Heads of the New Academy, the latter of whom Libri, page 134. 
«© was by Clhtomachus ſaid to be fo obſcure, that he 

« declared he could never underſtand the meaning or 

«« ſenſe of his writings” To make no animadver- 

ſion on his Epicurus, who was as much Head of the 

new Academy, as I am Patriarch of Conſtantinople; 

I ſhall only ſay, that it is utterly falſe that Clitoma- 

chus complained of the obſcurity of the writings of 

Carneades. He ſaid no more than that he could ne- 

ver diſcover what were the opinions which Carneades | 
approved (142). This did not proceed from the ob-, (742) See above, 
ſcurity of his expreſſions, but from the Scepticiſm of nora — 
that Philoſopher. He found no certainty in any thing; „nich Inform us 
he maintained and refuted ſucceſſively the fame doc- of this fact. 
trines: this was the reaſon why it could not be diſ- 

cerned whether he approved any one of them. I do 

not accuſe honeſt Saldenus of having miſunderſtood the 

words of Cicero, which acquaint us with what con- 

cerns Clitomachus : I make no doubt but he would 

have underſtood them, if he had taken them from 

the ſource ;- but he found them in a place of baniſh- 

ment, where they had loſt their natural ſhape. He 

is excuſable therefore for having miſtaken them. He 

ſaw them in ſome modern book; whither they ar- 

rived not till after they had rambled thro' countries of 

all ſorts. 'They had been fo abuſed by robbers, that 

they had nothing of their patrimony left, and had 

paſſed thro* ſo many hands, that if they had received 

but a little knock at every conveyance, it would have 

been more than ſufficient to have killed them outright. 

Let us reaſon in the ſame manner with regard to an in- 

finite number of paſſages which are copied from the 

firſt. modern Writer one meets with. 'Theſe are poor 

fugitives who have been rifled, lamed, ſtigmatized, &c ; 

ſhould a man wonder that their condition is miſtaken, 

_ quality of their birth cannot be diſco- 

v ? 


[P] . . and the faults of Moreri.) I. Nothing is more 
falie than to aſſert that Carneades /ucceeded Chrifeppus, 
This fault has been corrected in the ſecond Dutch Edi- 
tion. II. It is true that he applied himſelf more to : 
Moral Philoſophy than to Natural (143) ; but it is falſe (143) Diog. Ls 
that excepting Moral Philoſophy he neglected every thing 3 * Fry 
elſe. Could he have maintained the e m__— — 
ſtrength and eloquence that he did, if he had neglected 
Natural Philoſophy, Logic, Rhetoric, &c? III. Can the 
ſtrong meditation which makes a man forget to eat at ta- 
ble be called a derp /ethargy ? Can he be more broad 
awake than in ſuch a ition? IV. Valerius Maxi- 
mus does not ſay, that he purged his brain with helle- 
bore (144) . - - . to diſpute againſt Zeno: it ſhould have (144) The words 
been againſt Chry/ppus. V. He did not poiſon himſelf igt. 
wwhen he was informed that Antipater had taken poiſon. — I: they 
We read the direct contrary in Diogenes Laertius. may ſignify be 
That Hiſtorian relates (145) that Carneades had a great gedit brain 
averſion to death, and that he often repeated theſe * v = 
words, Natare which has put together will alſo diſſipate. oo 


| ert. lib. | 
His meaning was that he would leave her.to act _ * n 


EY: 


(1470 Diog: La- 


625. years, and Cicero allows him ninety. This 
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CAR 


from that voluptuous 'Epicutean who is named Corniades in the editions of Plutarch (C). (1) See the ne. 


There is no manner of 


Epicurus, he means Carneades who founded the third Academy. See the Remark [N], VS, at the end, 


tion to ſuppoſe, that when Cicero ſpeaks of this friend of Ama. Lpicb- 


PICU. 


(1) In the Re. and the marginal Note (122). I ſhall examine in another place (/) the paſſage of Di 


” mark [0] ofthe Laertius, which imports that one of the Scholars of Epicurus c 


jogenes 
hanged ſides, and joined 


RUS, at the end. hirnſelf to Carneades; and I ſhall acquaint the Reader with what Mr. de la Monnoie 


thinks of that matter. 


and not prevent her by killing himſelf. When he 

(146) See the was told that his adverſary Antipater (146), a Philoſo- 
emark [2], pher of the ſe& of the Stoics, had poiſoned himſelf, 
Citation (03). a ſudden fit of courtge againſt death ſeized him, then 
give me ſome too, 'cried he. What would you have, 

aſked his attendants ? Some mellow wine, replied he. 


From whence it appears that if the fancy took him to 


imitate his antagoniſt, it did not laſt long. Diogenes 
Laertius banters him for this. pufillanimity, and re- 
proaches him for having choſen rather to linger and 

ine away with the Phthiſic, than to put an end to 
his life at once (147). Father Labbe ought to have 


ert. lib. 4. num. known thoſe particulars, and not have ſaid that he 


«« death, as the ſame Father Petau has obſerved in his 
* Miſcellaneous Exercitations onthe works of Julian the 
«« Apaſtate. Jonſius, in his Treatiſe of Philoſophical (7 


49) Pap. 1 
«« Hiſtory (149), judiciouſly anſwers the objeCtions © /2- 
«« Which that Father had made with great etudition 
«6 Ar the common opinion ſounded on the teſtimon 

of Apollodorus, produced by Diogenes Laertius 
(150).” Moreti, intending to make ſome uſe of the (150) Labbe, 
firſt lines of this paſſage, has done it With ſo little at- C5r9n9/. Franc, 


tention that he has been guilty of a blunder. VII. It om. 2. Pag. 396. 


is not true that Apollodorus quated by the ſame Diagenes En 225 ©. 
. afſerts . . . that there was an ap &. of the moon. th, ** 


65. killed himſelf by poi hn (148). VI. If it be hard from a Bearſay, but without quoting Apollodorus. Take = ,79% 
he Fane, to fix the year of his death, it is not for the reaſon notice he ſubjoins, that it ſeemed as if the faireſt of all Sat fbi 1 * 


2. bog. zd c. given by Moreri; it is not, ſay I, becauſe Dio- 
ar pita” tw p 508 Laertius makes him to have lived eight five 
Hrerence 

contributes nothing at all to the difficulties in fixing the 
ear wherein Carneades died ; for the year of his birth 
1s not known, and if it were known, we need only 
remove the year of his death five degrees either back- 
ward, or forward, according as we prefer or poſtpone 
the authority of Cicero to that of Diogenes Laertius : 
ſo the difficulty would not be great. However it 1s 
great; but for other reaſons, which you may ſee diſ- 
cuſſed in the two Authors whom Father Labbe is . 
ing to name to you: There is a great deal of diffi- 
« culty in determining the year of this Philoſopher's 


time (152). VIII. The Athenians having pillaged 5 
the city of „ it cannot be faid that they were the (152) Svidas, in 
occaſion of its bet A pillaged. This expreſſion is by no Kam 
means proper in this place. IX. Tt is falſe that Car- (753) See above 
neades would not follow probability ; for he confeſſed — 1 
that a man ought to regillate bim f by it in ice (154) Rapin, 
(153). X. Moreri ſhould not have cited Plutar&h's Comperaiſo: de 
piece againſt Colotes, fince there is no mention of Car- n © d Ati. 
neades to be found therein; XI. But he ſhould have Gez Pat 4- 
cited Father Rapin {154}, from whom de has tran- — 
{cribed almoſt a whole page word for word. 


© CARPENTER (GEORGE Lord), Baron of Killaghy in the Kingdom of Ire- 1 

land, deſcended from an antient and good family in Herefordſhire [A], was F 27 

(a) From Ma. born at Ocul in that county, February the 1oth 1657 (a). His father was Mr. 
muvnpt Mem Warncomb Carpenter, ſixth ſon of Thomas Carpenter Eſq; [BI of the Homme 
us, from whence in the pariſh of Dilwyn in Herefordſhire. His mother was daughter to Mr. Tay- 
met cf t. lor of the ſame county, and widow to Mr. John Hill, by whom ſhe had one 
particulars of this fon CJ]. George Lord Carpenter was the youngeſt of ſeven children, whom his 
88 father left at his death, and was educated at a private ſchool in the country. In the 
year 1672 he went into the third Troop of Guards as a private Gentleman, and was af- 

terwards appointed Quarter Maſter to the Regiment of Horſe commanded by the Earl 

of Peterborough, and went through the ſeveral poſts of Cornet, Lieutenant, Captain, 

&c. till he was advanced to that of Lieutenant Colonel of the Regiment, in which com- 

miſſion he continued thirteen years, though the Regiment was almolt conſtantly in ſervice, 

In 1693 he married Alice, daughter of William Lord Viſcount Charlemount, who having 

a conſiderable joynture from her firſt huſband James Margetſon Eſq;, by the ſale of 

part of it for her life he was enabled to purchaſe the Regiment of Dragoons, which he 
commanded till his death. He ſerved in all the firſt wars in Ireland and Flanders, and 

the laſt in Spain, with unblemiſh'd honour and reputation, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great 

advantage by his courage, conduct, and humanity. At the unfortunate battle of Almanza in 

Spain he commanded the rear, and hrought up the laſt ſquadron in the retreat, which ſaved 

the baggage of the army. At the battle of Almenara he was wounded, but receiv*d the compli- a 

ments of Charles then King of Spain, now Emperor of Germany, for his conduct in the en- 2 

gagement. He was again deſperately wounded [D] in defending the Breach at Britmega 8 

againſt : 

1 25 Was deſcended from an ancient and good Family the civil wars, and at the battle of Naſeby had both 


__ rd/pire.) The Family had been poſſeſſed of his legs ſhot through by a muſket-ball. The wound 
a erable eſtate in that County for above four breaking out again ſome years afterwards occaſioned 
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hundred years. A great part of this eſtate together 
with the manour of the . in the Pariſh of Dil- 
wyn, was left in the year 1733 to the preſent Lord 
Carpenter by his couſin Thomas Carpenter Eſqz who 
dying without iſſue was the laſt of the eldeſt branch 
of 25 family. 

[B] His father was Mr. Warncomb Carpenter, ſixth 
ſon of Thomas Carpenter Eſg;)] He had a adde 
joy nture with his wife, es fiſteen hundred pounds 

ven him by his ſather, which was a very handſome 

ortune at that time for a younger ſon. But being a 
man of ſpirit, and zealouſly attached to the royal 
cauſe, he was an Officer in the King's Army during 


his death, when his fortune was greatly reduced ; and 
he left but a very ſmall ſupport for a large family of 
ſeven children. 

[C] His mother <wwas . . . wvidow to Mre Jahn Hill, 
by whom ſhe had one fon.) This ſon, whoſe name was 
William, being a ſervant and favourite of the Duke 
of York, afterwards Ki IT, was by him made 
Governor and in General of the Leeward Iſlands, 
which being afterwards taken by the French, he brave- 
ly retook them, and continued Governor of them with 
great reputation till his death. WR 

[D] He wa, again deſperately wounded.) It was 
by a muſket-ball, which having broken part of his 

4 Jaw-bone, 


inſt che whole French and Spaniſh army, where ey were at laſt taken prifiricts, (4) See an Ac- 

4 705 he was made a Brigadier General; in 1708 Major General; and ih 1710 tua in this af 

| Lieutenant General, In 1714 he was choſen Member of Parliament for Whitchurch in firio 4 ff. 
Hampſhire z and the year following was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipo- Parſuit If the 
tentiary to the Emperor, whoſe perſonal regard and eſteem he had gained, while he ſerved 7 is 4 d 
under that Prince in Spain. But the rebellion breaking out that year, he was ſent into the bei see, 
North, where he not only prevented the rebels from ſeizing Newcaſtle, and marching MG Gln! Core 
into Yorkſhire, but having overtaken them at Preſton, where they were inveſted by fon, command. 
Major General Wills, he, by altering the diſpoſition which that General had made, cut e 
off entirely both their eſcape and their receiving any ſupplies, which immediately redu- wwe; join's to» 

| ced them to a capitulation (5). In the beginning of February 1714 he ſent a challenge Pao A. P, 
to General Wills, but they were prevented from fighting (E). In 1716 he was appointed 4» equi? Play of 

Governor of Minorca, and Commander in chief of his Majeſty's forces in Scotland; and 2,79" 9 
in 1719 was created Baron nter of Killaghy in the K 


| | ingdom of Ireland I FJ. In . Lead ofthe 
1722 he was choſen Member of Parliament for the City of Weſtminſter, and upon all 7 24 te 


| occaſions voted for what he thought to be the real good of his country, without any regard g r=, 
| to party. In October 1731 being near ſeventy four years of age, he began to labour under 509 7 Ce, 


mand of Lieute- 


ng | 
a failure of appetite, and wn. had a fall, by which his teeth were looſened on that nn General 
ſide, which had not been wounded, he was capable of taking but little nouriſhment, which 7 4 


Major General 


T | together with old age and a decay of nature put an end to his life February the roth lh. Ses like- 
. He was interred near his beloved wife in the chancel of the pariſh 1 off v The Political 


Owlelbury in Hampſhire, where a monument of marble was erected to his memory [G Britois fr Feb 


y 1615-16, 5 
11. page 179 
ſegg+ 


jaw-bone, and beat out all his teeth on one fide, Todg- and ſpreading itſelf almoſt throvgh all Europe, 
ed itſelf in the root of his tongue, where it remained Spain was the icene of his fervices. Earl Stanhope, 
a whole year before it was extracted. For the — Chief Commander of the Britiſh Forces in that 
part of this time his life was not expected, he Kingdom, freely gy 4m to him his deſigns, and 
ing under the moſt ſevere pain, and being incapable in the execution of them ſucceſsfully experienced 
of ſwallowing any thing but liquids. % his courage and conduct. When the General's 
[E] tn the biginning of Feb. 1714 he ſent a challenge © ſence was required in England, he intruſted — 
to I Wills, but they vere prevented from fighting.) wich the command of his troops, as being fully af- 
We ſhall repreſent this affair in the words of Mr. A. «« fured, that the public cauſe would ſuſfer no diſad- 
(1) For February Ver, the author of the Political State of Great Britain(1). vantage by his management ; for his dili and 
1715-16, vol. On Monday Februory 6th the Town was ed, and © circumſpettion in performing the duties of his em- 
11. page 197, all the well-affefted concerned to hear, that Lieutenant- © loyment were not leſs remarkable than his con- 


278. General Carpenter and Lieutenant · General Wills, two 


cers, who on all occaſions had diſtinguiſbed themſelves 
et — and who had lately fo 


for 
avell defered of their King and Country, <were like to 
A « due The truth is, @ challenge was fent for 


t purpoſe from General Carpenter to General Wills, 
. — who carried it, — — 
to the firſt, and Brigadier Honeywood to the other. But 
this js x ay wp. went, and reached the ears of 
the of Montague, his Grace prevented the combat 
by ſending a guard into e gr 5 

Mardborough interpoſed in, a 2 
2 l, at which the enemies of the Government did 
. rejoice. The ſabje s matter of it is not yet fully 
known, bur was then, and is flill reported to be an 
old grudge won a diſpute, that happened between theſe 
two great men in _ and which having bled afreſo 
at Preſton, upon competition of the command, they 
"wijely thought fit to defer the deciſion of it till they met 
= EL all the 

arfulne/s and unanmity aguinſt the rebels. 

{ F] E 1719 was created Baron Carpenter of Kil- 
laghy in the Kingdom of treland.) The preamble to his 
Patent is as follows in Engliſh. ** Since we and our 
0 predeceſſors have liberally beſtowed titles of honour 
on perſons eminent for arts and qualifications * 
< to a peaceable reign ; we judge it reaſonable, 

* military virtue, which ſeems for many years paſt 
** to have been a principal ſupport of the Government, 
** ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by due rewards. For this 
«© reaſon eſpecially we have thought fit to advance our 
faithful and beloved GORE CaRTENTEA Eſq; 
„Lieutenant -General of our Armies, to the Peerage of 
this Kingdom, a perſon who having applied him- 
« ſelf early to the n of Arms has paſſed thro' 
all military employs, to the rank he now bears by 
« {low and gradual promotions, his ſervices always 
r is advancement. When Britain was de- 
ivered from arbi power, he readily embraced 
the intereſts of the lution, and ferved under 
King William of glorious memory, firſt in the re- 
duct ion of this 1 and aſterwards in Flan- 
« ders, behaving himſelf as a brave and induſtrious 
«© Officer. After the ſhort interval of an ung" wm 


the war breaking out again with greater 


% fancy and preſence of mind in the time of action, 
and moſt imminent danger. By his integrity, pru- 
«« dence, and evenneſs of temper, he hot al gnldet 
* the affeQions of his countrymen, but the eſteem 
% and regard of the Generals of the Allies, and even 
« of his rial Majeſty. We have had a proof 


I 
fecond «« of his loyalty and abit in an inſtance very be- 


«* neficial to the public 3 for when ſedition, which 
% was ſeaſonably repreſſed in other places, had taken 
« root in the County of Northumberland, and there 
* broke out. into an open rebellion, he, by our com- 
% mand, haſtened thither to extinguiſh this flame of 
civil war though with unequal numbers. He pre- 
«« vented the rebels ſeining Newcaſtle, | intended 
them for their of arms; hindered their march- 
ing into Vorkſhire; and at laſt having overtaken 
them at Preſton, where they were inveſted by other 
of our troops, block'd them up more cloſely, and ob- 
«© liged them to ſurrender. By which ſucceſs peace 
© was reſtored to England, which much conduced to 
the ſubduing the rebels in Scotland. For theſe rea- 
<< ſons, that a perſon fo well deſerving of Britain and 
Ireland, allied by marriage to a noble Family of 
„that Kingdom, may from himſelf tranſmit an ho- 
* nour to his poſterity ; we create him a Peer & 
G] A monument of marble was erected to his memo- 
þ It has the following Epicaph inſcribed upon it : 
Here lies the Right Ho le George Lord Carpenter, 
Colonel of his Majefly's own Regiment of Dragoons, Gover- 
nour of the ud Minorca, Lieutenant-General and 
Commander in Chief of his Majeſly's Forces in North- 
Britain, deſcended from an ancient Family in Hereford« 
Hire, and in arms, having been My nine years in 
the Army, and paſſed thro' all military employs from a 
private Gentleman in the Herſe-Guards to the Rank, in 
which he died ; by flow and gradual promotions, his fer- 
wices akways preceding bis advancement. He ſerved 
thro' the <ubole courſe of the laſt wars of England with 
France in Ireland, Flanders, and Spain, with honowr 
and reputation ; was never abſent from his poſt, when 
there <xas any attion, or that ation was expected ; and 
vas as remarkable for tres rag humanity, as for his cou- 
rage and freſence of mind in time of lervice and moſt 
immineut danger. By bis prudence, * * and rven- 
25% of kenfur during the Spaxiſo awar, i 
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61 
; 
þ 
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201. 
ſe) Ibid. pag, 


240. 
(d) Vinc. Ba- 


ron. Apolog. tom. gion, which had taken deep root {in that country 


* lid. 5. page 
237. 


CAR 


ed the affeions of his countrymen 
regard of the General of the Allies and of the Emperor 


himſelf ; to <vhom he was appointed Enviy Extraordi- 


nary, and Plenipotentiary in 1715. He married Alice, 


by his ſon, the preſent Lord Carpenter, who was the only child that ſurvived him. | 
pon, dur. abo abi. ee che! Lord cee bende be % if 


only ame ſon, who erefed this monument to the memory 
of the, beſt of Fathers. Obiit 10“ die Februarii 1731. 
Etat. „ N 5 T5 


- CARRANZA (BARTHOLOMEW) a native of Miranda (a) in Navarre, was () Fenee i » 
one of the moſt illuſtrious Dominicans of the ſixteenth Century. He' diſtinguiſhed him- (go niet 


led Bartholomew 


ſelf in the Council of Trent, anno 1546 [A], and eſpecially in the debate about reſi- 4 Miranda. 
dence (b). He not only aſſerted, that reſidence is of divine right, but alſo that the con- 


trary opinion is a diabolical doctrine (c). 


Philip of Auſtria, who had been his diſciple 


(d), took him with him (e) when he went into England to marry Queen Mary. He () Nichol. An- 
thought Carranza had great abilities for combating and extirpating the Proteſtant Reli- tonio, Biblieth, 


pan. tom. 1. 


This Dominican employed his utmoſt Pas. 147. 


endeavours in this miſſion. He cauſed books to be burnt, men to be baniſhed, and the 
Univerſity of Oxford to be reinſtated. He was the Queen's Confeſſor, and pleaſed Phi- 


=P ſo well, that he raiſed him to the princi 


ipal Biſhoprick of Spain, {the Archbiſhoprick 


Toledo) anno 1557 (). He aſſiſted the Emperor Charles V in his expiring moments / * 
(g [B]; a circumſtance which chiefly contributed to the report that was ſpread of this 2 — 


Emperor's dying in the Lutheran principles 


0) z for, as early as the 


the 2 tſt of Se 
car I 559, Car- tember 1 vi 


n. 1559, num. 


ranza was ſeized by the Inquiſition, as a Heretic (hb). After having defended himſelf in (b) Spondan. ad 


* 


[] He fignalized himſelf in the Council of Trent, 


anne 1546.] Moreri is mi in ten years, when 


(1) Nicol. An- 
ton Bibl. Hiſp. 
tom. . pag» 148. 


(a) Strada, d- 
Bello Belg. lib. 2. 
Dec, I's pag · m. 


15. 


(4) Fra-Paolo, 
vol. 5. pag. m. 


(4) Palavic. 
Hift. Conc. Tri. 


dent. lib. 14. cap. 


11. ſub fin. 


5) N. Anton. 


Biliotb. Hiſp. 


vol. 1. pag. 148. 


(6) Spondan. ad 
ann. 1559, num. 
29 · 


he aſſerts, that Carranza ſpoke before the Council, the 1. 
8 in Lent of the year 1556 the Oraiſon of his 
which is ſtill extant. Oraiſon is here an improper 
term; it have been Sermon. Nicholas Antonio 
who fixes it expreſly to anno 1546, made uſe of the 
word Concio (1). No Council was held in 1556. 
[D] He affifted Charles Vth in his expiring moments. | 
No one can deny this : Famianus Strada owns, that 
Bartholomew de Miranda Archbiſhop of Toledo, ad- 
miniſtred the Sacraments of the Church to that Em- 
peror when dying. Toletano Antiftite procurante que 
Chriftiano ritu luctanti Anime ſuppeditantur adjumen- 
ta (2). — „The of — — 
«« ſtering helps, which are given to the departing 
<« ſoul, after the — uſed by Chriſtians.” Father 
Paul did not know this circumſtance ; or he would have 
mentioned it in the paſſage where he ſpeaks of Con- 
ſtantius Pontius, and of our Bartholomew Carranza (3). 
Pallavicino the Jeſuit, who gives him no quarter, ac- 
cuſes him of having aſcribed to Pontius what related 
to Carranza: for Father Paul ſays, that Conſtantine 
Pontius aſſiſted that Emperor, till he reſigned his 
breath. M/ius (Carranza) loco Pontium accepit Suavis 
hallucinatus : nam revera Carolo moribundo adfuit Ca- 
ranxa, & pro dignitate quam obtinebat extrema Eccleſiz 
officia illi præſtitit in vitæ  exitu (4). i. e. Father 
* Paolo miſtook Pontius for Carranza; for tis certain 
„ that Carranza attended on the Emperor Charles 
in his dying moments; and, by virtue of his digni- 
* ty, performed to him the laſt offices of the Church, 
«© as he was leaving the world.“ Thus we find Father 
Palavicina declaring, that Bartholomew Carranza ad- 
miniſtred the laſt offices of Religion to the Emperor 
Charles V. Nicholas Antonio aſſerts the ſame thing 
(5). Il cite Campana as a fourth teſtimony in the 
following Note. | . 
[C] ... Which . . . has given occaſſon to ſay, that 
this Emperor died in the Lutheran principles.) It is uni- 
verſally known, that Carranza loſt his Archbiſhoprick 
and his liberty, as being a heretick ; and that after 
fifteen or ſixteen years impriſonment, he was declared 
ſuſpected of hereſy ; and condemned as ſuch to make 
his abjuration, and other penalties (6). We therefore 
muſt not think it ſtrange, that from different motives, 
ſeveral Roman Catholicks as well as Proteſtants, 


ſhould ſuſpect, that Charles V died almoſt in the Lu- 


theran principles; ſince he was deſirous of reſigning 
his breath in the arms of ſuch an Archbiſhop. The 
Spaniſh Hiſtorians were perfectly well acquainted with 
the grounds of theſe preſumptions or conjectures ; for 
which reaſon, not being able to deny but that Carranza 
aſſiſted this Emperor in his laſt moments; they aſſert 
that Charles V ſent for him with no other deſign but to 
cenſure and reprimand ' him. Count de la Roca 
ives the following turn to this circumſtance. Don 
thalomew de Carranza, Archbiſhop of Toledo, vas 


. bil X Spain 29. 


Fn er at the interment of the Immortal Charles V, 
ch was attended by all his family. This" Prelate 
was come à little before to St. Fuſtus, where the Empe- 
ror waited for him with great impatience, upon his being 
told that, during the flay be bad made in E ngland, he 
had imbibed fome heterodox opinions, which afterwards 
brought him into great trouble ; and this prompted this 
acious and Catholit Prince to reprimand him (7). (7) Hiſtoire de 
his Author was far from aſſerting, that the Emperor ©2r/cs Quine, 
was prepared for death by Carranza; but his filence Ps. 347+ 
is nothing to the purpoſe, ſince Cardinal Palavicino, 
who adopts the reaſon why Carranza was preſent at 


© this ceremony (8), according to John Anthony de Ve- (8). Cauſa cur 


ra (9), declares expreſly, this Archbiſhop admi- e deer, s 

niſtred to che dying Prince, all the comforts which the C een 

Church indulges on ſuch occaſions; \ Extrema Ecclefie more fie epi 

Mcia illi pra ſtitit in vitæ exitu (10). Spondanus, hav- nimis, gur de 

ing perceived the artifice of the Spaniſh Hiſtorians, ru, Archie. 

thought himſelf. obliged to the teſtimony of 2 mente 

Campana to that of Sandoval, Hiſtorian and Panegyriſt 72 . 

of the Emperor Charles V. Sandoval owns, that his r- j./zrar, ur 

Imperial Majeſty ſaw Carranza; but declares that he % commonerct, 

did not ſpeak to him; tho? he was deſirous of queſtion- Palavic. Hi. 

ing him on ſome erroneous opinions which, as it was ag _ Feng ny 

„Carranza maintained. Spondanus, notwith- (9) The ©. oh 

ſtanding this relation of Sandoval, gives entire credit ſame with Count 

to Campana, who tells us in the Life of Philip II, that 4 4 Roca. 

Charles V thanked Carranza, for. coming to aſſiſt (10) 1 _ . 2 

him in ſo great an exigency 3 that he confeſſed his Hb. 4, 7“ 

ſins to him, received — Sacrament from his hand; 

and diſcourſed with him on religious ſubjects till he 

expired. Carolum gratias ei egifſe de adventu ad ipſum 

in tali. neceſſitate, & confeſſum ei eſſe peccata ſacramen- 

taliter, atque Eucharifliam de ejus manu ſumpiiſe, ac 

multa fpiritualia colloguia cum eo habuiſſe uſque ad 

tranſitum : quod ' & nos verum putamus, cum plu- 

res id aſſerant (11).  Spondanus is perſuaded that (11) Spondan. a4 

all this is true, notwithſtanding the ſeveral aſſer- n. 1558, num. 

tions of Sandoval; who denied it upon no other ac- 6. 

count, but from the apprehenſions he was under, left 

ſuch a particular ſhould make Charles V be conſidered 

as an heretick. Sed Sanabualium, qui nonniſi laudes 

Caroli proſequitur, timuiſſe, ne fi diceretur Carolus Sa- 

cramenta in fine d Miranda, qui poſtea. . . infamatus 

eft de prava defirina, ſuſcepiſſe, & extrema werba cum 

co habuiſſe, id in Caroli dedecus ac quoddam anime pe- 

riculum verteret (12). (12) Idem, ibid. 
We have already ſeen that Father Paul makes no'Facrs con- 

mention of this circumſtance; but he made amends for cerning the Con- 

it another way, and did not let ſlip the opportunity * of Charles 

of repreſenting Charles V, as a Prince who was fuf- * 

pected to entertain heterodox opinions; for in relat- 

ing the ſevere executions which were made in Spain, 

he obſerves, that the Spaniards burnt % effigy of Con- 

ftantine Pontius ( be had "ry days before in the 

priſons of - the Inquiſition, ) had been Confeſſor to | 

Charles “ in his retirement; and who had ſeen him (13) . 

breath hi laſt (13). He had been impriſoned — Book 5. pag. 399+ 


lib. 4+ Caps. 11. 


3 


citati. 
bove. 
(13) 


n GC A c 9 


cal notions. 


CAR 


139 


Spain till the year 1567, he was carried to Rome, where he ſuffered, a long impriſoft>, 
ment; at. laſt his ſentence was pronounced, anno 1376. The purport of it was, that 


_ * 


althou 


N 3 d : : 
gh there were no certain proof of his having imbibed heretical notions 3 neverthe- 


leſs, as the Nr againſt him were very ſtrong, he therefore muſt make a ſo- 


lemn abjuration. Having 
(i) This is a 
Monaſtery of 
Dominicans in 
-. * 
into the Index Expurgatorius [ EJ. 


The reader will meet with an ample relation,  concertiing the merit and the incidents 


ſubmitted to this order, he was ſent to the Monaſtery della | 

Minerva (i), and there died a little after (&), viz. the 2d of May 1576, aged threeſcore A 
and twelve years. Very wonderful things are related concerning his patience [B. His = 
chief works are, Summa Conciliorum, and a Spaniſh Catechiſm in folio, which was Put 7% 55% 


n. 1596. num. 
9. Nicol. Anto- 


Hiſp. tom. 1. 
pag · 147» 


of Carranza's life, in Varillas's preface to his gth Tome of his Hiſtory of Hereſy, Read 
alſo the 13th book of the ſame Hiſtory, He did not forget to obſerve, that the General 


(14) Nella quale diately after the death of that Prince (14). This laſt 


(pregione) per execution, adds he, tho only upon an effigy, firuck greater 
imputatione li. terror than all the reſt i eaery one concluding from thence, 
we Fe x” that no toleration or . mercy could be expefted from a 
morte dell Inpe- Prince, who did not ſpare even a perſon, all whoſe 
rate. Amelot ignominy would refle on the memory of his own father 
de la Houſſaye (1 -), Mezerai carries this reflection farther, ſince that 
eb. c after having related, that Philip cauſed ſeveral Luthe- 
15) Amelotde rans to be burnt, ever the effigy of Conflantine Pontius, 
L Houſtaye bas Confeſſor to Charles V, who had attended him till be 
bere placed the gxpired ; he adds, We are not to wonder, that he did 
—_— note. not fear to caft an odium on his father's memory, ſince, 
Nothing prevent- if due may credit ſome authors, he would have proſe- 
ed his condemn- exted him; and have burnt his bones, as the he had 
ing his memory Been an heretic : and that nothing but the following con- 
as an Heretick, fderation prevented his putting it in execution, viz. that 
= 1 had his father been a heretick, he would have forfeited 
ns Was un- „ 3 
der, that in caſe his dominions ; and conſequently had no right to reſign 
his father had them to his ſon (16). We are herg informed of a great 
been ſuch, the many particulars. I. That Conſtantine: Pontius was 
reſignation he had Confeſſor to Charles V. II. That he acted as ſuch 
mite, in ne when that Emperor was near his end, and when he 
favour, would be breathed his laſt. III. That his effigy was burnt: 


m—_— be- IV, That this was a blot in the memory of Charles V. 
cauſe of his en- 
1 Arucend demned for hereſy, had not ſome important — 


reaſons prevented him. i relates this laſt par- 


(16) Me zerai, 
Abr. Chronel. 
amo 1559, vol. others aſſert it without the leaſt reſtriction (17). We 
6 3 3. ſhall ſee below (18), the authority on which Brantome 
hk Houſſaye, 1 grounds it. I believe we may venture to aſſert, that 
cited his words in this, is 4 very doubtful incident. The iſt and the 
citation (15) a- 2d particulars are not allowed by the Spaniſh writers 


28 In the (19). They own indeed, that Conſtantine Pontius (20) 
note [S] of Was Chaplain to Charles V ; but deny that he ever was 
the Article his Conſeſſor; and affirm that Pontius was impriſoned 
CHARLES V. 


by. the Inquiſition, before that Emperor died. Count 


(19) N de la Roca delivers himſelf as follows. When the 
HP. of the Coune, © Inquiſitors ſeized Conſtantine Pontius at Sevil, Charles 


of Trent, lib. 14. Vth ſpoke theſe words; JF Conſtantine be a. here- 


Cap. II. num. 3. tick, he is à great one(21).” That Prince's laſt Con- 
(30) Wd og * feſſor was called Francis Villalva (22). The third in- 


. un Cident is true; and with regard to the 4th, we may 
— armory aſſert that the conviction of Conſtantine Pontius, has 
I have hinted — occaſion to entertain certain ſuſpicions with re- 
ſufficiently in the ſpect to the Emperor Charles V. I muſt not forget to 
— — . obſerve that Carranza does not ſeem to have been in 
STANTIUS, any manner the Spiritual Director of that Monarch; 
that this is not and that in caſe he adminiſtred the Sacraments to him, 
his real name. in his expiring moments; the reaſon of this we are 
$4) ones la told, was becauſe the Monaſtery of St. Juſtus was in 
Charts 1 x his dioceſs. Carranza had ſet out for that Convent, 
m. 336. as ſoon as he heard of the Emperor's ſickneſs ; and ar- 
(22) Palavic- rived there the night before his Imperial Majeſty died. 
* Cencil. Tri- Placidiſſime expiravit (Carolus) præ ſente Bartbolomeo 
- "i > 3 Carranza a Miranda Archiepi ſcopo Toletano Ordinis Do- 
Antonio Vera, #nicani, loci ordinario, qui audita ejus infirmitate accur- 
& Sandovallio. erat, & pridie obitus advenerat, ſumma ejus, ut gui- 
25) Spondan. ad dam ſcribunt, conſolatione (23). i. e. Charles the 
(25) Spo ö 3 
ann, 1558, num. Vth breathed his laſt with t calmneſs, in pre- 
9+ «« ſence of Bartholomew Carranza of Miranda, Arch- 
« biſhop of Toledo, a Dominican, and Ordinary of 
the place; who, upon the news of his illneſs, haſted 
«*« thither; and arrived the day before he expired, to 
«© the great conſolation of that Monarch, as ſome 
« write.” I ſhall be more particular on this part of 
Charles the Vth's Hiſtory, in Note [D] of his Article; 


Vor. IV. 


V. That Philip would have had his Royal Father con- 


ticular, from the teſtimony of ſome Authors; and 


of 


and will point out ſome errors committed by the Ab- 
bot of St. Real. x | 

[D] Wonders are related of his patience.) One of 
the nobleſt proofs, that can be given of this, is, that 
_— by 125 himſelf to be innocent, he yet did not 

me his 8. uſt before bis death (on the fefli- 
val of St. eta, . oh. the 745 22 
and had ſuffered more per ſecutions' than any of hit time ) 
in preſence of the Haly Sacrament <vhich he «was to re: 
ceive, and of all the Monks belonging to the Convent 
della Minerva at Rome, where he, died (24) 3 he pro- (24) Conſequent- 
teſted with ttars in his eyes, by the glorious Saviour “ — — bay 
whom he was going to receive, and before whom he ae — 3 
was to give an account of all his actions in a few * not — 0 
hours that he had never offended him mortally in mat: Tdi carceris 
ters of faith ; that nevertheleſs, he conſidered the ſen- e CR 
tence as juſt which had been pronounced, in conſequence apo event 
of what had been ſworn and proved againſt him. « 


tandem extin Sus 
This action perſuaded the people fo fully of his inno- g. i. e. Car- 
cence, that ⁊oben he was buried { which was on a\'work- * ranza, againſt 
ing day) all the ſhops were ſhut, as tho it had been ,, — 
Eafler Sunday. The people paid as much weneration to « ed, being { 
his corps, as the he had been a Saint (25). &© out by his 
The juſtice which the common people on this occa- long impriſon- 
ſion did Carranza, by acknowledging his innocence . N 12 
and bewailing the oppreſſion it met with, is extremely (2 %) The. Count 
laudable. Ihe common people are not always blind de a Roca, Hiſt. 
(26) 3 however they only did part of their duty at this 4e Charles Yuint, 
time ; for they ought likewiſe to have ſhewn their re- es. 348. 
ſentment againſt that unjuſt tribunal, for having ſo long „ -* 94 7 
perſecuted this excellent man; or at leaſt ſhould have gice ave to 
ſhewed, that they wiſhed thoſe wicked Judges might Carranza, by the 
be branded with infamy; for can any thing be more common people. 
ſhocking, than to ſee a learned Prelate, againſt whom (26 at Racy 
no proof can be exhibited, abſolutely unable to get 2, . 
from the paws of thoſe informers, till after having ſuf. car. Hor. Lia. 
fered a long and cruel impriſonment; and that he 1. Ib. 2. ver. 644 
could not obtain his releaſe, without branding his | 
own reputation, merely to ſave the credit of thoſe vil- 
lainous informers ? Jo conceal the unjuſtice which had 
been done Carranza, the Inquiſitors were forced to de- 
clare, that there were ſome ſuſpicions of his being an 
heretick ; otherwiſe they had been too much expoſed to 
the complaints and hatred of the people. It was by 
this means they impoſed on the public; and for this 
very reaſon the public ought to have been offended. 
However, this would be requiring too many things, at 
one and the ſame time, from the common people. 
None but wiſe men are capable of perceiving this 
double iniquity and of paying humble ſubmiſſion to 
the decrees of Providence, which not only ſuffers the 
tribunal of the inquiſition, (that true abomination in- 
troduced into the holy places) to triumph and reign dur- 
ing ſo many years in ſeveral parts of the Chriſtian 
World; but alſo, to extend, by inſenſible degrees, its 
phy lacteries; and to ſpread its fibres and roots in all ' 
parts. 

[E] He aurit . . a Spaniſh Catechiſm . . . which has 
been placed in the Index Expurgatorins.] According to 
Nicholas Antonio, this Book was the cauſe of the perſe- 
cution which was raiſed againſt Carranza. Qui liber 
Autori ſua infortunii tota cauſa fuiſſe dicitur: quart 
prohibitus eſt in Romano Indice (27). See in Father Paul; (27) Anton. 
in what manner the Biſhop of Lerida exclaims againſt 5:5/7cb. Hiſp. 
the congregation of the Index, which had approved tm. 1. Pag 148. 
this Book. The Biſhop. of Lerida inveighed againſt 
the approbation given by that bedya and quoted ſome 

| pagages 
M m 
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| of the Jeſuits favoured Carranza. 
doxy of this great Prelate ſuſpected 


CAR 


An advocate for the Dominicans (I) took advantage (% Vinem. 
of this circumſtance, in order to anſwer a Jeſuit, who endeavoured to make the Ortho- — 


The General of the Jeſuits was bound in grati- 


tude to ſerve Carranza, it being he who gave the Jeſuits leave to ſettle in Toledo, which 


(=) 14m, ibid. his Predeceſſor had rigorouſly oppoſed (). 


-. 


paſſages of the Book which, when taken in the ſruſt he 
gave them, ſeemed to merit cenſure; and what was 
ill worſe, he attacked the conſcience of the Prelates, 
who formed this congregation. The chief of them 
complained to the Pope's tes about it; but the 
diſpute was ended, on the Biſhop of Lerida's making 


ſome excuſes; and on condition; that no copies ſhould 
be given of the atteſtation which had been put into the 
hands of Bartholomew Carranza's . The 

de Luna Embaſſador of Spain, got this atteſtation 
the agent (28). 


CARTEROMACHUS (SCIPIO) a native of Piſtoia in Tuſcany, was one of the 


ableſt men of the ſixteenth Century 


ton A}, and very 
— reſpected at Venice, 


followed him to Ravenna, and after that 


. He was „K {killed in the Latin and Greek 
happy in explaining the di 

and would not have left it, had he not found that the 
tumults and confuſion of the war, would not ſuffer him to purſue his ſtudies in pear 
He withdrew to Rome, and was there patronized by Catdinal Francis Alidoſi. He 
rdinal had loſt his life in that city, he returned 


t paſſages of antient Authors. He 


to Rome. Pope Leo the Xth placed him near the perſon of Julius de Medicis, as a man 


of letters, and he very 
ne By 


4 aſter's friendſhip (a). 


is m 
kriaws, de Lit. Cardinal de Medicis in 1512 (5). 


probably would have been raiſed to ſome hohoutdble and lucra- 
ployment, had he not died before he had an opportunity of reaping advantage of 
I ſhall cite an Author who aſſures us, that he lived with 
This Cardinal was afterwards 


terator. Infelici= ſhall quote another Author, who informs us that Carteromachus was averſe to oſtentation, 


tate, lib. 2, page 
m. 72, 73+ 


[4] He was wery well fhilled in the Latin and Greek 

' Tongues.) This appears from his writings. 284 li- 

_ teraturs fuerit five carmen Grace froe Latine pangeret, 

foe orationem r N _ ejus feriftis uni- 

euique erudito viro licet inſpicere (1). 1. e. Every 

2222 4% learned man may ſee, by the many writings of 

Infelic. lib. a. % Carteromachus, how fkilful he was, both in Greek 

pag-7% * and Latin, in compoſing either verſes or proſe.” 

Alcyonius declares that he had very great ſkill in the 

(2) Petrus Al- Greek tongue. Cui ſays he (2), tametfi _— 

onius, in Me- attamen vel Graci ipſi in ſuæ linguæ cognitione & ſubti- 

* _— e Iitate primas deferunt. i. e. Who, tho' he be an 

rire, folio g-ii 4 Italian, yet the Greeks themſelves would allow him 

_ the preheminence, in the knowledge of their tongue, 

« and the delicacies of it.” Some pages after, he 

makes Julius of Medicis, ſpeak as follows to Cardi- 

nal John de Medicis his couſin, who afterwards was 

Pope Leo X. Multos Græca literatura infignes wiros 

domi babes, ad quorum æmulationem non defiftis cum omni 

genere exercitationis, tum maxime flilo augere partam 

pgloquentiam ; atgue inter hos maxime eminet Scipio Car- 

teromachus, quem honorificentiſſime pro tua natura libe- 

raliſſimeque trafas, cum preſertim videas illum quan- 

quam Latinum Grace fic loqui & ſeribere, ut folus poſt 

(3) Alcyonius, weterum Gracorum Platonis, Socratis, Demoſthenis, & 

a fades 7 Strabonis interitum, orbe eloquentie tutor reliftus videa- 

piteriore, “ tur (3). i. e.“ You have with you many men, fa- 

Dialogue of Al- mous for their knowledge in the Greek tongue, in 

cyonius ot Je = W * whom nge never ceaſe or im- 
the time of ohn % prove t oquence you poſſeis, in exerciſes of eve 

ok mg wu _ 66 Lind, and eſpecially in diction. Among theſe Scl. 

1513. + pio Carteromachus is particularly conſpicuous, to 


a) Dr. Tho- 


mas Teniſon, 


and that he died at about forty three years of age [B]. 


„ : 
« whom from your uſual nature, ind 
* the md ani and . par 
that 


„ ticularly as you find, that he, tho' an Italian, 

«« writes and Greek in fo great perfefti 

„ he, ſince the time of thoſe ancient Greeks, Plato, 
«« Socrates, Demoſthenes and Strabo, ſrems to be the 
« only ſurvivi eloquence.” 

LB] He <vas averſe to offentation and diu at about 
forty three ehrt of ug: were forced to 
voke and ſpar as it were Carteromachus e 

his 


jt 
= 
N 
; 


man 
noble elogium is this, and how few learned men de- 
ſerve it! The writer who beftows it on him is ver 
worthy of credit, he ſpeaking of a perſon deere. 
with whom he had been perſonally acquainted. Bononiz 
primum widere contigit Scipionem Carteromachum, e- 
conditæ & abſolute eruditionis hominem, fed uſque aro 
alienum ab ofientatione, ut ni proveciſſes, jurkſſes efſe li- 
terarum i Cum & p Rom fit mibi pro- 
pior familiaritas. Et tle Hor amis 


quadraginta duobus (4). i. e. I happened to be firſt (4) Erafm. Epiſt, 


*« acquainted with Scipio Carteromachus, at Bononia. 


He was a man of prodigious erudition, and this he 1209. He faysin 
, and was fo averſe to bs 


Scipionem Carte- 


romachum 
wvirum citra 


I afterwards became more ſamiliarly acquainted with tationem in utra- 


* concealed fo induſtrio 
oſtentation, that unleſs he was ſtrongly excited, you 
% would ſwear he was wholly nt of Literature. 


* him in Rome. Carteromachus died at a little above 
«« forty two years of * The epiſtle of Eraſmus, 
whence I extracted words, is dated the rf of 
March, 1524. 


A CARTES (a) (RENE DES), one of the moſt eminent Axon aan and Mathe- 


mas Tenifon,  maticians of the ſeventeenth Century, was deſcended of an antient and noble family in 


biſhop of Can- 
terbury, in his 

2 of Rennes, 
Lord Bacon's 
Works, pag. 5, 
13. prefixed to 
the Baconiana, 
or Certain genuine 
Remains of Sir 
Francis Bacon, 
edit. London 


from his elder brother. 


thor de Chart, 


which he met with (d). He was ſent therefore to the Jeſuits College at La Fl 
and put under the tuition of Father Charlet, who was related to him. 


Touraine in France, and younger ſon of Joachim Des Cartes, Counſellor in the Parlia- 


ven him, in order to diſtinguiſh him 


The cares of this new family did 


7 


el. 
pat · 


t (28) Fra-Paolo, 


8. anno 
1563, pag- m. 
724. 


Pope Leo the Xth. e 


tation (3+ | 


LL lib. 23+ page 


que literature 


(6b) La Vie te 
M. Des Cartes 
reduite en abrege 


Monſ Bail- 
by Jane Brochard, daughter of the Lieutenant General of Poictiers. 2 2 1 
He was born at La Haye in Touraine March 31ſt 1596 (6), and had the ſurname of Du 
Perron, a Lordſhip belonging to the family, 


Paris 1693, in 
12mo, _ Les 


Hommes Illuftres, 
His mother died ſoon after his birth; and his father ſome years +; one paru en 


after married Anne Morin, daughter to the chief Preſident of the Chamber of Accounts 
at Nants, by whom he had a fon and a daughter (c). 


1059. ogonuf. Hot divert him from the care due to his ſon Rene, whom he uſed to call the Philoſopher 
ly calls our An- ON account of the inſatiable curioſity of the child in aſkin 


rance pendant 
le xvii Stecle. 
Par Mr. Per- 
rault, tom. 1. 
pag. 124. edit» 
Paris 1701. 


the reaſons of every thing /« ) Baillet, «# . 
eche in 1604, 10 ) ldem, 4. 
Here he made a and Perrault, «6: 

great % 
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CAR 


at progreſs in the learned Languages and polite Literature I Al. and cofftratted: an in- 


y with ſeveral young Gentlemen, who 
avin 
the College 


139 


ved eminent in the Republic of Letters, and 


icularly Marine Merſenne, afterwards known by the name of Father Merſenne (e). (% Ballet. »5i 
thro” his courſe of Philoſophy without any 
in Auguſt 1612, and reſolved to abandon his Books and the 


fatisfaction to himfelf, he left — i rp 4 


„ Ju of {cience, 
and ſpent the winter of the year 1612 and the beginning of 1613 in the city of Rennes 


in paying viſits to his family, in learning to ride the 
His Father deſigned him for the Army; but his ten- 
his conſtitution not 
of war, he was ſent to Paris in the 
his conduct, except a Valet de Chambre and a Lacquey or two, fo that 

groſs extravagance or debauchery, yet he was ſome- 
times engaged in gaming (f), in which he had prodigious fucceſs (g). 


exerciſes ſuitable to his quality. 
der years and the weakneſs 
early to the fati 

on to inſpect 
tho? he did not launch out into any 


8 his acquaintance with ſeveral perſons, who 


great horſe, and to fence, and other 
permitting him to expoſe himſelf ſo 
ſpring following, without any 


Here he renewed 
ſerved to reclaim him from his averſion to 


Oc «5; ſtudy, and particularly Monſ. Mydorge, and Father Merſenne, whoſe converſation revived 

; in him a defire after truth; and though that Father removed to Nevers in 1614, yet his 
departure was fo far from occaſioning in our Author any thoughts of returning to his for- , 
mer diverſions, that it inſpired him with a reſolution of retiring from the world, and engag- 


ing in a ſevere courſe of ſtudy ; which he 
his friends. He departed for Holland in 
Orange's 


Iſaac Beekman, Principal of the College o 


ued till he was found out and interrupted by 


ay 1616, and inliſted himſelf in the Prince of 
as a volunteer [B], and while he lay in garriſon at Breda during the truce 
between the Spaniards and Dutch, ſolved a P 


roblem in Mathematics to the ſatisfaction of 
Dort [C]. During his ſtay at Breda he like- 


wiſe wrote a treatiſe of Muſic [D], and laid the foundation of ſeveral of his 


Here he made a great progreſs in the learned 

P! * and polite Literature.) He had brought 
with him to the 8 an uncommon paſſion for 
learning, with a folid judgment, and a great quickneſs 
and vivacity of genius ; and in all the e of his 
ſtudies in polite Learning, which was five years and 
an half, he never diſcovered the leaſt aſſectation of ſin- 
gularity, except that which emulation produced in en- 
vouring to gain an advantage over thoſe of his 
companions, who had fi the reſt. He ſhewed 
likewiſe the greateſt sand compliance of temper 
imaginable, and paid tit utmoſt ſubmiſſion to his Tu- 
tor's will. With theſe excellent diſpoſitions be made 
himſelf Maſter of the Latin and Greek Tongues, which 
he early a to be of the utmoſt importance 
for the underftanding of the ancient Authors. He had 
a greater aſſection for Poetry, than thoſe, who conſider- 
ed him only as a Philoſopher, could imagine ; and he 
had even a talent that way, which ſhewed that be 
had a true reliſh for the beauties of that Art. He 
found likewiſe a prodigious pleaſure in the Fables of 
the Ancients, not ſo much on account of the myſteries 
of Natural and Moral Philoſophy veiled under them, 
they awakened his genius by the moſt a- 
greeable turns of fancy in the texture of them. In 


(1) Baillet, Yie Cure (1). And tho' ſome perſons have ſuſpected, that 
de Hes Cartes re- in the whole courſe of his life he had but a very {mall 
duite en abrege, rd for books; yet, as Mr. Baillet obſerves, he paſ- 
= 3 boa this judgment upon them even at that time, that 
4 Methods, pag, the reading of good books, is converſing, as it were, 
2, 3. edit» 4to, With the greateſt genius's and moſt valuable men of for- 
Amſtelodami mer Ages, who were the Authors of them ; and that it 
654, in 420 is a ſtudied converſation, in which they diſcover only 
Methods, * 35 their beſt thoughts (2). 


4. and Baillet, [B] Inlifted himſelf in the Prince Oranges Troops as 
ubi ſupra, lib. 1. @ Yolunteer.) As his mind was already poſſeſſed of a 
— 7 ſtrong paſſion for the diſcovery of truth, to which he 
yo Bauval's Hip. was reſolved ſome time or other to apply himſelf, 
des Ouvrages des his deſign was not to become a great ſoldier under the 


- Savans, Mois de diſcipline of that Prince; ſo that in determining to bear 


Juin 1693, Art. arms, he reſolved never to a in reſpect for- 
2 ward as an Actor, but r 
1701. tator of the tranſactions of the ſeveral States and 

— He turned ſoldier ſor no other end, but 
to o the different turns of human nature, and to 


works. 


endeavour to ſortify himſelf againſt all the accidents 
of life. That he might not be uneaſy under the power 
of any ſuperior, be refuſed his firſt entrance all 
command and all engagements, and always ſupported 
himſelf at his own charges. But merely in form and to 
ow >> — he _ — — 
curioſity to preſerve that piece of Money 

his life, as a teſtimony of his having ſerved in the 
Army. He really took a delight in war at that age; 
but this inclination of his was abated by time. 
He was always averſe to indolence and debauchery in 
the Army, He ſhewed himſelf as active as the 
moſt forward of the ſoldiers, and employed his leiſure 
hours in ſtudy, while others were engaged in riot and 
extravagance (3). (3) Baillet,. «di 
[C] Sofved a problem in Mathematics to the ſatiifac- Re, AR tes 
tion of Tjaac g „Principal of the College of Dort. ] 
A perſon unknown having cauſed the Problem to 
be fixed up in the ſtreets of Breda, Des Cartes ſeeing 
the concourſe of paſſengers, who ſtop'? to read the 
Note, which was written in Dutch, deiired one who 
ſtood near him to explain to him in Latin or French 
what was contained in that paper. The man promis'd 
to ſatisfy him upon condition, that he would engage 
to ſolve the Problem. Monſieur Des Cartes accepted 
of the condition with ſuch a reſolute air, that 
little expecting ſuch a thing from a young Cadet in 
Army, gave him his name in writing, with the 
where he lived, in order that he might bring hi 
ſolution of the Problem. Monſr. Des Cartes found by 
the Note that his name was Iſaac Beekman, and that 
he was Principal of the College of Dort; upon which 
returning to his lodging, he applied himſelf to the 
examination of the Problem, and found the ſolution 
of it very readily. The next day he viſited Mr. 

| who ſeemed ſurprized at his having folved 
the Problem fo ſpeedily ; but his wonder was much 
more increaſed when he to diſcourſe with the 
young Gentleman, whoſe knowledge he found much 
ſuperior to his own in thoſe ſciences, in which he had 
employed his whole time for ſeveral years. He there- 
fore deſired his friendſhip and correſpondence, which 
our Author immediately agreed to, and returned his 
civilities with the moſt unreſerved friendſhip and con- 
fidence, though 'he was younger than Mr. Beekman 
by near thirty years (J). 

] During his flay at Breda likewiſe, he wrote a 
Treatiſe of Muſic.) He compoſed it in Latin. He 
was willing to intruſt the perſon, to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed, with the original, on condition, that he 
ſhould let no body ſee it, becauſe as he judged it to be 
very imperſect, he was apprehenſive leſt it ſhould be- 
come public, either by being printed, or by a great 
number of copies being taken of it. Beekman, who 
was eſteemed one of the chief Mathematicians * the 

2 ; e, 


1E 


( 4) Idem, ibid, 


142 A 


65% dem, ibid. works [E]. He left Breda in July 1619 (), and went to Maeſtricht, Aix la Chapelle, Mentz, 
and R where he was preſent at e Coronation of the Emperor F erditand II _— 
entered himſelf as a volunteer in the army of the Duke of Bavaria, in Oct. 1619. Here in 
his winter-quarters in the Dutchy of Newburgh, upon the banks of the Danube, he found 
himſelf in a place fo little frequented by people, whoſe converſation might afford him 
any diverſion, that he entered upon a ſtri courſe of Meditation upon the moſt impor- 
tant ſubjects, and endeavoured to diveſt himſelf intirely of his former prejudices, During 
this retirement he was informed of the ſociety of Roſacrucians, and endeavoured to fd 
out ſome of them, but in vain. In the ſpring following he attended the Duke of Bavaria's army, 
into Suabia, and arrived at Ulm © Fine 1620, where. he, ſpent the winter following, and, 
became acquainted with John Faulhaber, who encouraged him in the ſtudy of the Ma- 
thematicks. He was preſent at the ſiege of Prague, and after the taking of it, paſſed 
in 1621 into Hungary under Count de Bucquoy, and was preſent at the ſiege of Preſbourg, 
Tinaw, and other places; but the raiſing of the liege of Newhauſell, with the loſs 
of his General, who was killed there, determined him to abandon the profeſſion of arms, 
ſo that he quitted the Imperial ſervice July 28th. the next day after the raiſing the ſiege 
of New-Hauſell, and returned to Preſbourg. Upon this he began his travels into the 
North, and viſited Sileſia, the utmoſt parts of Poland, Pomerania, the coaſts of the 
Baltic, the Marquiſate of Brandenburg, Holſtein, Eaſt-Friſeland, and Weſt-Friſeland, 
in his paſſage to which he was in danger of being murdered _ by the failors [F]. From 
Weſt-Friſeland he went into Holland, and afterwards to Rennes in France towards the 
middle of March. In the beginning of Lent the year following he went to Paris, where 
he cleared himſelf from the imputation of being a Roſacrucian, and declared againſt the 
Mathematics [6]: and applied himſelf again to that of Ethics and Natural Philoſo- 
phy [H]. He afterwards went to Bretagne and Poictou where he ſold his eſtate, took 
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Age, did not think it too im for him, and 
imagining that Des Cartes had diſowned it, claimed it 
as his own compoſition ; upon which our Author 
thought proper to acknowledge it. His friends could 
never obtain his conſent to. the publication of this 
treatiſe during his life ; and his enemies having pro- 
cured an imperfect copy ſought an occaſion to be re- 
venged upon him after his death. But they were ſo far 
from caſting any blemiſh upon his memory, that they 
drew upon Fim the admiration of all, Who knew that 


it was the compoſition of a youth of twenty two years 


of age. The multitude of editions and the tranſlati- 
ons of it into Engliſh and French, are a ſtrong proof 


(& Baillet, a5 how much it is valued (5). It was printed under the ti- 


Joprk. 


(6) Mos de 


tle of Compendium Mufice at Utrecht 1650 in 4to, and 
Amſterdam 1656 in 4to. An Engliſh Tranſlation of 
it was publiſhed at London in 1653. Father Poiſſon 
of the Oratory tranſlated it into French, and his Tranſ- 
lation of it was printed with the neceſſary Explica- 
tions at the end of Des Cartes's Mechanics at Paris 
1668 in 4to. 

[E] Laid the foundation of ſeveral of his works.) Mr. 
Baillet informs us, that among his juvenile meditations 
we find his opinion concerning the Souls of Brutes, which 
he ſuppoſes to be mere mechaniſm, andwhich he wrote 
an account of twenty years before he publiſhed his doc- 
trine concerning the Diſtinction between a thinking and 
an extended ſubſtance ; and thati he had not ſo much as 
peruſed at that time St. Auguſtin, or Gomez Pereira, 
or any other Author, who was capable of affording 
any hint of this notion ; and that it appears, that he 
never ſaw Pereira in his whole life ; but that it was 
from ſome of his friends, and ſome who envied him, 
that he was informed, that there was ſome affinity be- 
tween his opinion and that of the Spaniſh Phyſician. 
Mr. Bayle in his Nowvelles de la Republique des Lettres 
(6) tells us, that Monſr. Des Cartes had finiſhed his 


Mars 1684, Art. Meditations, without ever reflecting upon the nature of 


Il, 


the ſouls of Brutes, or abandoning the common opi- 
nion, which he had imbibed in his infancy ; and that 
afterwards when he came to conſider the conſequences of 
his doctrine concerning the Diſtinction between a think- 
ing and extended ſubſtance, he perceived that the ſenſe 
of animals overturned the whole ceconomy of his Sy- 
ſtem. And Mr. Bayle obſerves, that perhaps this dif- 
ficulty was ſtarted to him by others, and not the reſult of 
his own reflection; but that as he read very few Books, 
it is probable that he never ſaw or heard of Pereira's 
Antoniana Margarita, printed at Medina del Campo 
in the year 1554. However Mr. Bayle's ſuppoſition, 
that Des Cartes never thought of this point till he had 
finiſh'd his Syſtem, is directly contrary to Mr. Baillet's 
account abovementioned 3 wherein he aſſures us, that 
| 3 


a journey 


our Author ſormed that hypotheſis, when he was very 
young. ; 
LF] In his paſſage to which he was in danger of be- 
ing murdered by the ſailors.) They imagining him to 
be a Merchant, and that he had a large ſum of money 
about him, and perceiving him to be a foreigner, who 
had little acquaintance in the Y, a man' of 
a mild diſpoſition, reſolved to murder him and throw his 
body into the ſea, and diſcourſed of their deſigns be» 
fore his face, not knowing that he underſtood any lan- 
ge except French, in which he f. to his Valet 
Chambre. Monſr. des Cartes diſcovering their in- 
tent, ſtarted up of a ſudden, and drawing his ſword, 
ſpoke to them in their own language, in ſuch a tone 
as ſtruck a terror upon them, threatned to run 
them through, if they preſumed to tir. Upon this 
they behaved very civilly to him afterwards, and land- 
ed him fafe at the place, whither he was bound (7). 


long been convinced by experience of the little ad- 
vantage of the Mathematics, eſpecially when men 
ſtudy them only for themſelves, without applying them 
to other things. And fince the year 1620 he had 
wholly laid aſide Arithmetic ; tho the great affecti- 
on, which he had for Geometry, continued longer 
with him, becauſe the Marhematicians of Holland and 
Germany, whom he met with during his travels, 
continued to exerciſe him in that ſcience by the Queſti- 
ons and Problems, which they propounded to him. 
But it 2 that his eſteem for it was abated from the 
year 1023, if it be true that in 1638 it was above 
fifteen years that he had declared he had quite laid aſide 
Geometry, and would never more meddle with the ſo- 


lution of any Problem, except at the requeſt of ſome 
friend (8). 


ſelf diſcourag'd in it by the little certainty, which he 
diſcovered in his Obſervations. He determined therefore 
to confine himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of Morality ; 
but it was not long before he was convinced that the 
ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy was not altogether uſeleſs 
with regard to that of Ethics, and that the progreſs he 
made in diſcerning truth from falſhood would be of 
great advantage to him in the regulation of his acti- 
ons. This conſideration occaſioned him to return to 
the obſervation of nature, fince the moſt certain means 
to know how we ought to live, is to know what kind 
of world it is we live in, and who is the Creator of 
this Univerſe, which we inhabit. And he often de- 
clared ſince that time, that the infight, which he gain- 
ed into Phyſic, had been very ſerviceable to him in e- 
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(7) Baillet, 284 
[G] Declared againſt the Mathematics.) . He had ra. 
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($) Idem, ibid, 
[H] He applies himſelf again to the fludy of Ethics (9) ldem, ibid 
and Natural Philoſophy.) He had once indeed been 
tempted to diſcard the ftudy of the latter, finding him- 
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dations, which depend only upon 


{5) Idem, ibid, 


(to) Idem, lib, 
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obſerved at 


(11) Idem, ibid. 


the declinations of the Magnet. 


more capable of promoting 
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journey through Swiſſerland to Italy. U 
tion procuring him a great number, of 


gw hs retun he fed Pariq where tis bur 
ends 


„his retirement Was interrupted by frequent 


viſits. This induced him to endeavour to conceal himſelf; but being diſcovered, he 


went to the ſiege of Rochelle in 162 U, and returned t6 Paris in the b 


inning of Novem- 


ber. A few days after his return, at an aſſembly of men of learning at the houfe of Mon- 


ſignor Bagni, the Pope's Nuncio, 
regard to Philoſophy ; u 
which purpo 


Nuncio, he was prevailed ob to explain his ſentiments with 
upon which the Nuncio urged; him to publiſh his ſyſtem'® ; for * 
ſe our Author retired: to Amſterdam about 


the latter end of March 1629, 


and from thence to Friſeland, to a place near. Franeker, where he began his Meta- 


phyſical Meditations 
himſelf in France. 


» and ſpent ſome time in Dioptrics, to which” he had applied 
ut ſix months after he returned to Amſterdam, 


ere he ſpent 


three months more upon his Mathematical Meditations; but the Treatiſe Which he had 
begun upon that ſubject, was interrupted by his other ſtudies at the beginning of the 
next Year, and he did not reſume it till about ten Tears after. It was during his reſi- 


dence in: Friſeland that he drew up his Diſcourſe of Meteots IX 


After he was ſettled 


in Amſterdam he ſeriouſſy undertook. the ſtudy of Phyſic, Anatomy and Chemiſtry '[ LI. 


and rejected an op 
cheville, Emba 


rtunity offered him of going in | | 
dor from the King of France to the'Grand Seignior, but ſoon after took 


the Levant with Count de Mar- 


a ſhort: tour to England, and not far from London made ſome obſervations concetnin 


Upon his return he determined to propound no more 


queſtions to any perſons, and only to reſolve thoſe proppunded to himſelf.” He admitted 
Monſieur Ville-Breſſieux, who had a prodigious genius for the Mathematics and Che; 
miſtry, into his family; and in the ſpring of the year 1633 removed to Deventer, Whete 
Henry Renneri, one of his firſt diſciples, was appointed Profeſſor, of Philoſophy. Here 


„ 


he applied himſelf to compleat ſeveral works, which he had left un finiſhed the year be- 


fore, and reſumed his ſtudies in Aſtronomy, and in the, ſummer. following finiſhed; his 


Treatiſe f the World IM]. The next year he removed to Amſterd 


fiabliſhing certain foundations in Morality or Ethics ; 
and that it was abandantly more eaſy for him to find 
the ſatisfaction which he look'd for in this point, than 
in ſeveral others, which related to Phyſic, tho he had 
oped, more! of his time therein. | So that, as Mr. 
let obſerves; after all theſe enquires he might boaſt, 
not ſo much that he had found out the means of pre- 
ſerving life, as that of not being afraid of death, and 


- 
- 


that he prepared himſelf for it, exempt from the diſ- 


ietude common to thoſe; whoſe wiſdom is xy hag 
m other men's inſtructions, and grounded, upon foun- 
8 * prudence and au- 
thority of other men (9). 


[ui Where be began his Metaphyſical Meditations.] 


It was there he renewed his old proteſtations be- 
fore the altar to labour only for the glory of God and the 
benefit of mankind 3 and therefore reſolv'd to begin his 
meditations concerning the Exiſtence of God and the Im- 
mortality ef the Soul. But that he might undertake 
nothing, which had affinity with Divinity, he 
conſider d God only as the Author of Nature; and it 
was not natural Religion, but only revealed, that he 
＋ 7 from his 2 (100. 1 2 1 
t was daring his refidence in Friſaland t 
M Waren He was. at firſt 
ſollicited to give his thoughts concerning the Parbelia 
ome in 1629. The Obſeryations 
were ſent to him by Father Merſenne, and beſore that 
by Henry Reneri, a new acquaintance, whom he had 
got upon his arrival in Holland, and who was after- 
wards one of the firſt, who publicly taught his Philo- 
ſophy. Reneri received them from Gaſſendus, then in 


Holland, who wrote a Diſſertation upon that Phene- 


menen in his Travels, before Monſr. Des Cartes. It is 
to theſe Obſervations upon the Parbelia that the world 
is obliged for that excellent Treatiſe of Meteors, which 
our Author publiſh'd ſome years after (117. 
[L] He ſeriouſly undertook the fludy of Phyfic, Analo- 
my, and Chemiſtry.) He imagined, that nothing was 
| temporal ſelicity of 
mankind than an happy union of Phyſic with Mathe- 
matics. But beſore he was in a capacity of contribut- 
ing any comfort or relief to men's labours, or could 
multiply the conveniencies of life by Mechanics, he 


thought it neceſſary to find out ſome way or other to 


ſecure the human body from thoſe evils, which might 
diſturb its health, or deprive it of power and force. to 


labour. Upon this perſuaſion he began to put his de- 


lign in execution by the ſtudy of Anatomy, in which 
he employed all the winter, which he ſpent in Am- 
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enam, - Ho decleres, - has borhad e mich zeal fo 
yt 


the knowledge of it, that he-weht almoſt every 


a Butcher's ſhop to ſee him kill beaſts, and cauſed the 
parts of ſuch animals to be brought home to his lodg- 
ings, as ke deſigned to anatomiſe at his own leiſure. 
And this was his frequent practice in other places, 
where | he refided afterwards., . He dre the ſtudy gf 
Chemiſtry to that of Anatomy: in the latter end of the 
year 1629 ; and he aſſures us, that he learned daily 
in this ſcience, as he did in the other, ſome, things, 
which did not occur to him in Books, But beſare he 
would apply his mind to the, Diſcovery of Dilea 
and their Remedies, he had a deſite io know whether 
there; was any 2 of finding out a mediaine 
grounded upon infallible Demonſtration (12). 

[1M] in the ſummer following he din his treatl/e 
of the <world.]" He called it % ccf, becauſe it was 
the idea of a world, which he had imagined anſyyer- 
able to the world, in which we. liye,z..and it contain 


an Abridgment of all his Natural Philolophy ; that is, 
of all that he could come ta the knowledge of . 
regard to material things, except what relates to ght, 


E iy 2204; to explain in its full extent. 

might not- be engaged to follow or refute opinions 
commonly 8 | Sala ron _ wil- 
ling to. reſigu this ſame world to the exerciſe. of, their 
brains in diſputing about it, and to treat only of that, 
which might happen in a new world, ſuppoſing that 
God ſhould create ſufficient matter in the imaginary ſpa- 
ces to form ſuch an one. He ſyppoſed that God would 
agitate the parts of this matter in a various and con- 
fuſed manner, fo as to make a Chaos, or an indi- 
geſted. confuſed, maſs j and that in proceſs of time he 
would only afford nature his ordinary concurrence, and 
ſuffer her to act agreeably to the laws, which he hath 
eſtabliſhed. . Upon this ſuppoſition. -he. deſcribes this 


matter, às it was at; firſt ; ſhews what thoſe laws of 


nature were; and demonſtrates, that the greateſt part 
of the matter of this Chaos wonld in compliance with 
theſe laws range themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to. 
reſemble our, heavens &c. He. proceeds then to the 
explication of the nature of the ſoul, and endeavours 
to ſhew, that it cannot be derived from the powers 
of matter as the other things were, which he treats 
of; but that it is created. He reviſed this treatiſe in 
order to ſend it to Father Merſenne, to be printed at 
Paris with the King's privilege, at the time when he 
heard that Galileo was caſt into the Inquiſition for aſ- 
ſerting the Earth's Motion. This alarmed Des Cartes, 
as he was perſuaded, that Galileo's opinion was ar" 
h oh — 
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110 | (1a) Idem, ibid. 


into Denmark and the Lower Parts of Germany, in company ity e 
obſetvations, which he made upon Snow of fix Points or Angles, n that occafion 
to make others upon Hail and Rain. He afterwards wrote a fixth Diſcourſe of them, 
publiſhed in his Treatiſe of Meteots. In the latter end of Autamtin 1635 he went to 

ewarden in Friſeland, where he remained to the yr 163 7, and wrote his Treatiſe of 
Mechanics NI: he returned to Atnſterdam about the beginning of March, and made a 


142 


took a journ „ b 
ſieur Ville-Breffieux, The winter Roving afforded our Author ail « 


lib. 4+ 


great many cutious obſervations concerning the Circles about Candles (g). In 1637 he os 


ſoon after took a journey to Breda, and into Flanders, to viſit Monfieur de Ia 


liſhed his four Treatiſes concerning Method, Dioptrics, Meteors, and Geometry [0], 


Governor of Doway. 
and publick, and ſoon 


and was obliged to anſwer the objections of Fromond, R 


At his return he ſettled at 
Holland, where the publick exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Re 
rceived the fruits, which the reading of 


Egmond, a pleafant village in North- 
ligion was undifturbed 
of his book uced ; 
eglus Profeſſbt of the Holy 


Scriptures in Louvain, of Plempius, a Dutch Phyſician in the fame Univerſity, and 


Ciermans, Profeſſor of the Mat 


ematicks in the 


Jeſuits College there. In France his 


book was received 3 to the different prejudices of the readers; and Monſieur 
0 


Fermat in particular made 


he determined 


me objections againſt it; but was afterwards reconcil 
our Author, who had likewiſe a diſpute with Monſieur Petit, Monſieur Morin, R 
feſſor of Mathematicks at Paris, and Monſieur Beaugrand, Secretary to the 
France. He reſolved now to difcontinue his application to abſtract 


5 
ws. Fro- 


ing of 
metry, though 


to continue that part of it, which. is converſant about the Phænomena of 
Nature, and wrote an Explanation of the obſcure 


ſages in his Book, for the uſe of 


his friend Monſ. des Argues z and conſented, that a Dutch Gentleman, one of his friends, 
ſhould draw up a regular Introduction to his Geometry, to facilitate the underſtanding of 


it to all kinds of ers. About the end 


of the year 1638 he deſired to be excuſed 


from anſwering any more Problems, and drew up a ſeries of the beſt objections which 
(% Tdem, ibid. had been put to him, and of the moſt curious Problems, which had been pro- 
in order to be printed with his anſwers (5). Whilſt they fatigued him 


S 4 bY . 
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moſt probable, and proper for the explication of all 
Phenomena ; and upon this h $ he built the 
teft part of his Syſtem of the World; fo that not 

ing able to retrench it without rendering all the reſt 
ive, he thought it more adviſable to ſuppreſs the 
Treatiſe abovementioned, than to publiſh it imperſect, 
or expoſe himſelf to the cenſure of the Inquiſitors at 
Rome, by maintaining an hypothefis, which they had 
condemned without underftanding it. However he 


reſolved to review this work, and to e model his Ex- 


plication of the Earth's Motion, in order to ſhew how it 


may be denied in oppoſition to Galileo, tho' in reality 


it be carried about, and the 10 4 of Copernicus 
Bs e did l fo 


(13) Baillet, wb! 


ſupra, lib. 3. 


remain in full force, This f 
much out of to the Inquifition, as to explain 
thoſe Scripture, which are commonly al- 
agamſt this opinion (1 25 An Abridgment of 

this Treatiſe was publiſhed at Paris 1664 in 8 vo under 
the following title: Le Monde de Des Cartes, ou le 
Traitt de la Luthiere & des autres principaux Objets des 
Sem. Avec un Diſtours de Mouvement local & un au- 
tre des Fievres, compoſes felon les Principer de cet Auteur. 
This firſt edition is very im : but Mr. Clerſelier 
aſterwards corrected the errors by the original, and 


publiſh d it very exactly at Paris 1677 in 4to at the end 


(14) Niceron, 
pat · 306, 307+ 


of Des Cartes's Trait? de Þ Hamme. 
Latin in his Opera Poftbuma (14). 
[N] His Treatiſe of Mechanics.] It was written 
for the uſe of Monſr. de Zuilechem, his friend and cor- 
reſpondent, Counſellor and to the Prince of 


It is printed in 


(15) Baillet, «bi 2 (1 75 In 1668 there was printed at Paris in 
to, Trait 


fepra, lib. 3- 


(16) Pag. 297 


de la Metanique compoſt par M. Des Cartes. 
De plus Þ Abrigs de la Mefigue da — Autiur, mis en 
Frangois avec tclairciſſemens neceſſairts, par NV. P. P. 
D. L.. i. e. Nicolas Poiſſon, Pretre de l'Oratoire.“ 
This, as Father Niceton obſerves . but a ſmall 
part of a large work, which our Author had a defi 
of compoſing, but never wrote. It was publled in 
Latin in his Opera Poſthuma.” ' 3 
[0] His four Treatiſes concerning Method, Dioptrics, 
Meteors, and Geometry.) They were priuted at Ley- 
den in 4to under the following title, Di/cours ile la 
Methode pour bien cundulre fa "raiſon, "'& chercber la 
Veriti dans les Sciences. Plus la Diopirique, les Meteores, 
la Ghmetrie. Theſe four Treatiſes, Which are Eſ- 
a towards his Philoſophy, were publiſned at fitſt 
without his name, he deſiring to be unknown, in or- 


der that he might hear the more freely the judgment, 


poet 
France with Objections and Problems, there was ſcarce any thing ought 'of in 


which was paſſed upon them. In the f of theſe Trea- 
tiſes he begins with divers 1222 upon the Sci- 
ences 3 and then propoſes the principal Rules of Me- 
thod, which he obſerved for his own uſe in the conduct 
of his reaſon. He afterwards points out ſome rules of 
TIES had deduced from his Method ; 
and propbends ſome ar ts, which he evinces 
the Exiience NTA of 
the human Soul. In the laſt place he makes a deduc- 
tion of things, which he ſuppoſed requiſite for the 
proceeding further in the ſtudy of Nature. His Trea- 
tiſe of Dioptrics is divided into ten parts, which form 
ſo many ſhort Diſcourſes or Diſſertations I 
Light, Refraction, the Eye and Senſes, the Tma 
formed at the bottom of the eye, Viſion, SpeBaacles, 
and cutting of Glaſſes. His Treatiſe of Meteors is 
divided mto ten chapters, and in it he treats of Terre- 
ftrial Bodies, of Wa, and Exhalations, of Salt, of 
Winds, of Clouds, Rain, Snow, and Hail; of Tem- 
peſts, Lightning, and other Fires kindled in the air ; 
of the Rain-bow ; of the Colour of Clouds; of Cir- 
cles or Ctowns appearing ſometimes about the Stars; 
and of Parhelia's. His Treatiſe of Geometry is di- 
vided into three Books. Stephen Curcellzus, a famous 
Divine among 'the Arminians, tranſlated ſome years 
after the three firſt Treatiſes into Latin, without 'med- 
dling with that upon Geometry, either becauſe he ſup- 
poſed it to be above his reach, or becauſe he had heard 

that ſome other perſon was engaged in that defign. 

Des Cartes reviſed his Tranſlation, and took that 

portunity to make ſome alterations in his firſt "Preatife 
upon which they were 'publiſhed under this title: Re- 

nati Des Cartes Specimina Philofophize, ſeu Differtatio de 
Methods vette regende rationis, Dioptrice & Meteora ex 

Gallico Latin? verſa, & ab Autore exrentdara. Amſter- 

dam 1644 in4to, and 1656 in 4to, After this Francis 

van Schooten, Proſeſſor of Mathematics at Leyden, 

tranſlated his Geometry into Latin, and added his own 
Commentaries to it, with the excellent Notes of Monſr. 

de Beaune, 'Counſeſfor in the'Prefitial ef Ploh, which 

hall been a long time handed About in wmanuſoript a- 

mong the Mathematicians. This Tranſlation was 
printed under this title: "Renati Des Cartes Gcometria 

"tum Florimondi de Beaune Noris, ex Gallico Latins, In- 

 terprete '& Commentatore Franciſta à Schooten. Leyden 
1649 in 410. Accedit Compendium Mufice. 'Francfort (77) yiceron, 
upon the Meine 1095 in 40 (17). 
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Utrecht was Carteſian from its foundation by 
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Holland but diſcarding the old Philoſophy, and following his. The Univerſity of 
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from his retirement (i). In 1641 he 


it is 1 


young Phyſician, declared 


latter end of the year 1641 Lewis XIII Kin 
honourable conditions; but there were no 


God, and the Immortality of the Soul [QI]. 


means of Renneri ; and Henry Regius, a 


openly in his favour, though he was afterwards vehemently 
attacked by Gilbert Voetius, Profeſſor of Divinity there. Des Cartes removed now to 
Harderwick near Utrecht, and thence to Leyden, and not lon 
ſettle in England by Sir Charles Cavendiſh, brother to the 

About this time he was attacked by the Jeſuits, and particularly Father Bourdin. 


after was invited to 
t of Newcaſtle [P]. 
At the 


g of France invited him to his Court upon very 
ollicitations powerful enough -to wean him 
bliſhed his Meditations concerning the Exiſtence of 

Voetius abovementioned being choſen Rector 


of the Univerſity of Utrecht the ſame year, procured Des Cartes's Philoſophy to be prohi- 
bited, and wrote againſt him, who immediately publiſhed a Vindication of himſelf [R]. 
: The 


P] Not was invited to ſettle in England 
5 e brother of the Earl of New- 


cafe.) He was invited thither with his friend Monſr. 


were both to be ſettled there un- 
Our Author did-not appear back- 
acceptance of this offer, eſpecially conſi · 


Mydorge, and they 
der King Charles I. 
ward to the 


| cage. Pe he was aſſured of, as Monſr. Baillet tells 
us, 


t the King was a Catholic in his heart. Sir 
Charles Cavendiſh, the promoter of this defign, and 
his brother, the Earl of Newcaſtle, were both acquaint- 
ed with our Philoſopher 3 and the former. was an ex- 
cellent Mathematician, and a Admirer of Des 
Cartes's Philoſophy. But the civil wars breaking out 
in England prevented the ſucceſs of this affair. 

[2] In 1641 he publiſb d his Meditations &c. ] 
'They were printed at Paris in 8vo under the following 
title: Meditationes de prima Philoſophia, ubi de Dei 
Exiſtentia & Anime Immartalitate. In the firſt of 
theſe Meditations he propounds the reaſons why we may 
doubt of all things in general, and eſpecially of ma- 
terial things, till we have eſtabliſhed a better founda- 
tion in ſcience than has hitherto been laid. He fhews 
that the advantage of this | doubting conſiſts in 
delivering us from all kinds pol wh mes and diſengag- 
ing our minds from ſenſe, in order that we may not any 
longer doubt of the _ which we ſhall afterwards 
diſcover to be true. In the ſecond he ſhews, that the 
ſoul making uſe of its own liberty in ſuppoſing that 
the things, of whoſe exiſtence there may ariſe the leaſt 
doubt, do not exiſt at all, in effect acknowledges, that 

| e, but that at the ſame time it muſt 
exiſt itfelf ; which ſerves to make it diſtinguiſh the 
things, which belong to it from what relates to the 
body. In the third he produces and diſplays the beſt 
argument he hath for the Exiſtence of God, without 
uſing any compariſon drawn from corporal things. In 
the fourth he endeavours io prove, that all things, of 
which we have a clear and diftin& idea, are true ; 
and explains the nature of error in j ent, and the 
diſcernment of truth from falſhood. the jth he 
explains the Nature of a Body in general; and demon- 
ſtrates the Exiſtence of God in a new manner; and 
thews that the Certainty of Demonſtrations themſelves 


depend upon the Knowledge of God. In the ſixth he 


ſhews the Difference between the Action of the Under- 
ſtanding and that of the Imagination; and proves that 
the Soul of Man is really diſtin& from the Body, tho” 


it is ſo cloſely united, that it forms as it were the ſame 


thing with it. He explains likewiſe the ſeveral Er- 
rors, which from the ſenſes, with the means 
to avoid them; and:exhibits thoſe reaſons, from which 


18) Baillet, abi we may eonclude-the Exiſtence of things material (18). 


4, lib. 5. 


Several objections were ſent him againſt this work. 
The firſt ſett was drawn-up by a Divine of Louvain, 
and Native of Antwerp, -whoſe name was Caterus, who 
would not fuffer his name to be prefixed to them. 
The fecond objections were made by divers Di- 
vines and Philoſophers at Paris, and collected by Fa- 
ther Merſenne. The __ — Des Cartes to theſe 
Objections is accompanied with a piece written by 
him, containing the reaſons ſor the — of the Exiſt- 
ence of God, and the Diſtinction between the human 
Soul and Body, ranged in a geometrical manner. The 


third ſett of Objections were made by Mr. Thomas 


Hobbes. The ſourth came from Anthony Arnaud. 
The fifth from Gaſſendus. The ſixth from divers Di- 


, 


in 1642 in 12mo; and the Author corrected it in the 
title of the Paris Edition, and ſubſtituted the term Di- 
ftinfion betæveen the Soul and Body inſtead of the Im- 
3 of - — * was not ſo ſuitable to it. 
e eventh ſett of Objections propoſed to 
him by Father Peter Bourdin a pre with his An- 
ſwers, a Letter to Father Dinet of the ſame Soci 
with relation to his Diſpute with that Father, and an 
Addition at the end of the fourth Objection concern- 
ing Tranſubſtantiation, which Father Merſenne had 
thought proper to retrench in the Paris Edition, A 
late edition was exerts with this title: Meditatio- 
nes de primd Philoſophid, in quibus adiectæa ſunt in hac 
uſtimd editione utiliſimæ quædam animadwerſimes ex 
variis doctiſimi ſue Autaribus collectæ, cum Autoris Vita 
breviter ac concinn# conſcripta. Amſtelodami (that is, 
Neapolt) 1719 in 8vo. This edition was publiſh'd by 
Giovacchino Poeta. The Meditations were tranſlated 
into French, and printed at Paris 1647 in 4to under 
the following title: Les Meditations Metaphyfiques de 
Rent des Cartes touchant la premiere Phihſophie, dans 
leſquelles Pexiftence de Dieu & la Diſtinction rigllke entre 


P Ame & le Corps de I Homme, font dimonſiries. ra- 


duites du Latin de Þ Auteur par M. le D. D. L. N. S. 
(i. e. Monſr. le Duc de Luines). Et les Objefions 
faites contre ces Meditations par diver ſes per ſonnes tres- 
doftes, avec les —_— de Þ Auteur, traduites par Mr. 
C. L. R. (i. e. Clerſelier). Des Cartes, who reviſed 
theſe Tranſlations, took the opportunity of correctin 
his own work, and explaining ſome paſſages, the ſenſe 
of which was not ſufficiently clear in the Latin, with- 
out meddling however with the ſtyle; which renders 
theſe Tranſlations preferable to the Latin Original. 
A ſecond edition was publiſhed at Paris 1661 in 4to; 
but the beſt is the third « edition, which is divided into 
Articles, with Summaries by R. F. (i. e. Rene Fede, 
Doctor of Phyſic of the Faculty of Angers), and 
printed at Paris 1673 in 4to (19). 


ſelf.) It was entitled, Epiſfola Renati-Des Cartes ad 
celeberrimum Virum D. Giſbertum Vottium in qudi exa- 
minantur duo libri nuper pro Voetio Ultrajecti fimul editi 3 
unus de Confraternitate Mariana, alter de Philoſophi& 
Cartefiand. Amiterdam 1643 in 12mo, and in the 
Collection of his Letters Tom. II. p. 541. In this 
piece he anſwers a Book written againſt him by Mar- 
tin Schoockius, with a long Preface by Voetius, under 
the title of Philo/ophia Cartefiana, five admiranda Me- 
thodus nove Philoſophia Renati Des Cartes. Utrecht 
1643 in 12mo. And he added a Confutation of a 
Book written by Voetius againſt the Confraternity of 
Bois-le-Duc. Nor was our Author ſatisfied with hav- 
ing cenſured Schoockius, but proſecuted him for the 
ſlanders publiſh'd againſt him in his book. At laſt 
the Univerſity of Groningen, to whom that affair was 
referred, gave ſentence April 1oth 1645, decreed that 
Des Cartes ſhould content himſelf with the Declarati- 
ons, which Schoockius had made: 1. That he had 
written merely at the inſtigation of Voetius, who fur- 
niſhed him with the Memoirs relating to every thing 
— in his Book, and particularly with regard to 

is pretended Atheiſm, and the long and invidious Pa- 
rallel between him and Vanini. 2. That thoſe, who 
had the care of publiſhing his Book, had added with- 
out his conſent moſt of the things, of which Des 
Cartes complained. 3. That he acknowledged Des 


(19) Niceron, 
[R] Who immediately publiſt d a Vindication of him- PS 29873 


vines, Philoſophers, and Geometricians, as appears Cartes to be a man of probity and honour, who was (20) Niceron, 
from the title given them by Father Merſenne, who by no means an Atheiſt, as he had been made very Pas 301, 39% 
publiſd-the Book. The ſecond edition of the Medi- wrongly to aſſert (20). . 
tations in Latin was printed at Amſterdam by Elzevir | 


* 
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(Xt) Perravlt, 
pag. 117. and 
Baillet, ubi ſupra. 
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The fame year he took a voyage into France, where he found the edition of his 


Principles [S], and the Latin 


ranſlation of his Eſſays finiſhed, and the Copies ſent 


from Holland. He dedicated his Principles to his illuftrious diſciple, Elizabeth, Prin- 
ceſs Palatine, daughter of Prince Frederic V Ele&or Palatine, and King of Bohemia. 
Having viſited his friends at Paris, he departed for Holland about the end of October, 


and retired to Egmond, with a reſolution to apply himſelf wholly to the knowledge of 
Animals, Plants, and Minerals. In June 1645 he 


publickly renounced his, diſciple Re- 


gius, who had preſumed to advance ſeveral notions of his own, and had ſtollen his 


Treatiſe of Animals. He had now directed his application with freſh vigour 


to Ana- 


tomy; and being viſited at this time by a Gentleman who deſired to ſee his Library, he 
ſhewed him nothing but a calf which he was going to diſſect. He was a little diverted 
from this ſtudy by the queſtion concerning the Quadrature of the Circle, agitated in 1645 
between Longomontanus and Mr. John Pell ; which queftion he declared impoſſible to 


be ſolved. He 


paſſed the ſevere winter of that year at Egmond, and compoſed two 


ſmall works, the former againſt Gaſſendus's Inſtances, and the latter of the Nature of 
the Paſſions. About the ſame time he had a diſpute with Monſieur Roberval concernin 
Vibrations, and carried on a correſpondence upon moral Philoſophy with the Princ 
Elizabeth. In the beginning of the year 1647 he anſwered ſome queſtions propoſed by 
Chriſtina . 0 of Sweden, and Monſieur Chanut, the Reſident of France in that 


Kingdom [ 


J. But the pleaſure of this correſpondence was diſturbed by the clamours, 


which Ravius, Principal of the College at Leyden, and Triglandius, Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity there, raiſed againſt his Philoſophy in that Univerſity; but they were both ſoon 
after enjoined filence with regard to him, though they afterwards wrote againſt him. In 
June he took a journey to France, where the King ſettled on him a penſion of three thou- 
ſand Livres, and returned to Holland about the end of September. In November he 
received a letter from Monſieur Chanut, deſiring in Queen Chriſtina's name his opinion 
of the Sovereign Good; which he ſent her with ſome letters, which he had formerly 
written to the Princeſs Elizabeth upon the ſame ſubject, and his treatiſe of the Paſſi- 
ons U J. The Queen was ſo highly pleaſed with them, that ſhe wrote him a letter of 
thanks with her own hand. In May following he took a third journey into France, 
where Gaſſendus and he were reconciled, and in September returned to Egmond. In 


March following Schooten's Tranſlation of his Geometry was publiſhed. The 


ueen of 


Sweden having invited him into that Kingdom, he arrived at Stockholm in the begin- 
ning of October, where he was received with the higheſt civility by her Majeſty, who 
engaged him to attend her every morning at five a clock. (&) to inſtruct her in his Philo- 
ſophy, and deſired him to reviſe and digeſt all his writings, which were unpubliſhed [ 


and to form a compleat Body of Philoſophy from them. She propoſed likewiſe to ale 


[S] The Edition of his Principles.) It was printed 
at Amſterdam by Elzevir 1644 in 4to under the title 
of Principia Philoſophiz ; and tranſlated into French, 
and publiſh'd at Paris 1647, 1651, 1658 in 4to under 
the following title: Les Principes de la Philoſophie, ecrits 
en Latin par Rene Des Cartes, & traduits en Frangois 
par un de ſes Amis. The Abbe Picot made this Tranſ- 
lation, which was reviſed by Des Cartes. There was 
an Engliſh Tranſlation printed with ſome Remarks 
upon the Work itſelf at London 1653 in 4to. 'This 
Work 1s divided into four parts; the firſt of which con- 
tains the Principles of human Knowledge. The ſe- 
cond treats of the Laws of Nature, and the Principles 
of natural 'Things, the Proprieties of Bodies, Space, 
Motion, &c. The third contains a particular Expli- 
cation of the Syſtem of the World, and more eſpecially 
of the Heavens and celeſtial Bodies, 'The fourth treats 
of the Earth. 

] He anſwered ſome queſtions propoſed by Chriſtina 
Qucen of Sweden, and Monſr. Chanut, the Reſident of 
France in that Kingdom.] The Queen had diſputed 
with Monſ. Chanut, concerning this queſtion ; Wher 
a man carries love or hatred to exceſs, which of theſe 
two irregularities is the worſt ? The Reſident ſent this 
22 to our Author Without acquainting him which 

de of it was taken by the Queen. Upon this Des 
Cartes drew up a fine diſſertation upon love publiſhed 
in the firſt volume of his letters. In this piece he diſ- 
cuſſed three points; firſt, What love is? Secondly, 
Whether mere natural light teaches us the love of God? 
Thirdly, Which of the two exceſſes of love or hatred 
is the worſt? This proved highly ſatisſactory to the 
Queen, except with regard to ene paſſage, from which 
it appeared that Des Cartes was not of their opinion, 
who maintain the world to be finite. And ſhe fignified 
her doubt, whether it is poſſible to admit the hy 
theſis of an infinite world, without claſhing with the 
Chriſtian Religion. Monſr. Chanut, was deſired to ac- 
quaint him with this objection, upon which he anſwered, 


ris 1664 and 1679 in 12mo. 


him 


that he did not ſuppoſe the world to be infinite, but in- 
definite (21). 


Traite des Paſſions de I Ame, and was printed at Amſter- 
dam 1650 in 12mo,at Roan 1651 in 12mo, and at Pa- 
Latin Tranſlation of 
it was publiſhed at Amſterdam 1656 and 1664 in 4to. 
with ſeveral other works of our Author. had 
written this treatiſe in 1646 for the uſe of Princeſs 
Elizabeth, and fent it in manuſcript to the Queen of 
Sweden about the end of the year following. He after- 
wards reviſed it at the requeſt of his friends, and en- 
qt it by one half, in this ſtate it was publiſh- 
(22). 


ings which were anpubliſbed.] The moſt conſiderable 
> | them were printed after his death, and are as fol- 
low. L' Homme de Rent Des Cartes, avec les Remar- 
ques de Louis de la Forge, & un Traits de la Formation 
du Fetus par le mime Des Cartes. Paris 1664 in 4to. 
Theſe two pieces were likewiſe printed at Paris 1 77 
in. 4to. with I Monde de Des Cartes, ou le Traits de 
Lumiere &c. Monſr. Clerſelier publiſhed the two pieces 
above mentioned. Iwo years re the French Edi- 
tion of the Traite de Homme, a Latin tranſlation of 
it was printed under the following title : Renatus Des 
Cartes de Homine, figuris & Latinitate donatus d Flo- 
rentio Schuyl, inciytæ urbis Syluæ Ducis Senatore, & ibj- 
dem Philoſophie Profefſare. Leyden 1662 and 1664 in 
to. Tho" the figures which accompanied this tran- 
tion, are beautiful enough, yet they are not ſo pro- 
per to explain the text of Des Cartes as thoſe of Meſſrs. 
de la Forge and Gutſchowen in the French edition of 
1664. Beſides Mr. Schuyl not having the advantage 
of a good copy of the Original, his verſion is deſective. 
But he has given a preface to it, which may be con- 
ſidered as a maſter-piece in the kind, and was thought 
ſo excellent by Monſr. Clerſelier, that he ſubjoined it 
to his Wo edition of Des Cartes's Treatiſe, in * 
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(21) Baillet, 251 
[/] His treatiſe of the paſſjons.)] It is entitled, /*Þ!#, lib. 7. 


(22) Niceron, 
[A] Defired him to reviſe and digeſt all his aurit- pag. 303, 304 
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him in Sweden upon very honourable terms, and to allow him a revenue of three thou- 
ſand crowns per annum, with an eſtate, which ſhould deſcend to his heirs and execu- 
tors for ever, and to form an Academy, of which he was to be Director. But theſe 


deſigns were broke off by his death 7}, which happened February the 11th 1650 (), (1) Perravtt, 
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he being then fifty three years, ten months, and eleven days old. His body was in- 87 
terred at Stockholm, and ſeventeen years afterwards removed to Paris, where a magnifi- _— 
(#) Baillet, B- cent monument was erected to him in the church of Saint-Genevieve du Mont (n). Se- 
© veral works have been written on occaſion of our Author and his Philoſophy [Z]. Mon- 
(») 1bid. lb 8. ſieur Baillet (n) has given us a particular account of the qualifications of his mind and body, 
and highly recommends him for his contempt of wealth and fame, his love of truth, his 


(23) Niceron, der to render it more compleat (23). John Daniel 
pat: 304, 305, Major 4 found a fragment in manuſcript of Des 
306. Cartes, intitled, Explication des Engins, tranſlated it 
into Latin, and publiſhed it at Kiel in 1672. He took 

all the liberty with it, which he thought proper ; but 

at the bottom it appears that this piece 1s not at all dif- 

» ferent from Des ns mentioned above 

Idem,' pag · (24). But the moſt conſidera our Author's poſt- 
be wm — writings are his Letters, printed in . 
lumes by Monſr. Clerſelier, under the following title: 

Lettres de Rent Des Cartes, of ow traitts les plus belles 

ueſtions touchant la Morale, la Phyfique, la Medicine, 

f les Mathematiques, donntes au Public par le Sieur 

Clerſelier. Paris 1667 in 4to. They were tranſlated 

into Latin, and printed by Elzevir at Leyden 1668 in 

to. Theſe Letters contain a great many curious 

ings relating to the Diſputes, which Des Cartes had 

with the learned men of his time. Monſr. Clerſelier 

bliſh'd them from the Minutes of our Author, which 

it is probable are not exactly conformable to the Ori- 

ginals, which he ſent, fince in tranſcribing them he 

(25) Idem, pag · made frequent alterations (2 * Renati Des Cartes O- 
307%, 308, puſcula Pofthuma, Phyſica & Mathematica. Amſter- 
dam 1701 in 4to. This volume contains ſeveral ſmall 

Tracts or Fragments of our Author, which had never 

been publiſh'd before except in Low-Dutch, to which 

are three others, which had been already print- 

ed in Latin or French. The pieces contained in this 
Collection are; i. Mundus, ſeu Difſertatio de Lumine, 


ut & aliis ſenſuum objefis primariis. This is a Tranſ- 
lation of the F piece abovementioned, intitled, 


Le Monde de Des Cartes c. made from the firſt edition, 
which is full of faults. 2. Tractatus de Mechanicd, una 
cum Elucidationibus N. Poifſonit & Gallico Sermone in La- 
tinum tranſlatus. 3. N. Poifſonit Elucidationes Phyſice 
in Carteſii Maficam. This had already been publiſhed 
in French. + Regulz ad directionem ingenii, ut & 
inquifitionem Veritatis. This treatiſe, which is im- 
&, contains excellent rules for the direction of the 
mind in the ſearch of truth. 5. Dnguifitio Peritatis 
fer Lumen Nature. This piece, which is a ſequel of 
the other, is ſtill more imperſect; for there is only the 
beginning e 6. Prime Cogitationes circa 
12328 Animalium. 7. De Saporibus. It is a 
ragment, which contains but two pages. 8. Excerp- 
ta ex MSS. Renati Des Cartes, que Algebram ſpectant. 
Theſe are only ſome Problems. A new edition has 
been publiſh'd at Paris of his works in French in fif- 
teen volumes in 12mo, and contains as follows : Let- 
tres de M. Des Cartes, ou Pon a joint le Latin de plu- 
fieurs Lettres, qui navoient été imprimtes qu'en Frangois, 
avec une Traduction Frangoiſe de celles, qui nawvaient 
Juſqu'a preſent paru qu'en Latin, 1724, fix volumes. 
Les Meditations Metaphyſiques touchant la premiere Phi- 
bhfophie, 1724, two volumes. Diſcours de la Methode, 
pour bien conduire ſa Raiſon, & chercher la Verit# dans 
les Sciences. Plus la Dioptrigue, les Meteores, la Me- 
chanique, & la Muſique, 1724, two volumes. Les Prin- 
cipes de la Philoſophie, 1724, one volume. Les Paſfi- 
ons de Ame. Le Monde, ou Traits de la Lumiere. E- 
dition augmentte d'un Diſcours ſur le Mouvement local 


& ſur la Fitvre, fur les Principes du meme Auteur, 


1728, one volume. L' Homme de Ren Des Cartes, & 
ta Formation du Feetus ; avec les remargues de Louis de 
la Forge, 1722, one volume. | 

His Death.) Upon his return from the Queen 

on the firſt of February, he found himſelf ſeized with 
the illneſs, which put an end to his life. The next 
day he was attacked by a continued fever with an in- 
ſtammation in the lungs. Monſr. Chanut, the French 
Embaſſador, who had juſt recovered of the ſame kind 

of diſtemper, would have him treated in the ſame way 


Vor. IV. 


modeſty, 


with himſelf ; but his brain being ſeized, he could not 
N upon to hear the advice of his friends, and 
nately refuſed to be let blood, crying out, when 

it was mentioned to him, Gentlemen, ſpare French 
blood. However he agreed at laſt to it, but then it 
was too late (26). He defired then that his Conſeſſor 
Father Viogue, who was employed in the exerciſe of 
his miſſion ſome leagues from Stockholm, might be 
ſent for ; and requeſted thoſe, who were preſent, not 
to diſcourſe with him any longer except about the 
of God, and the reſignation, with which 

he ought to ſuffer the ſeparation of his ſoul. He 


(26) Niceron, 
Page 291, 292» 


remained very quiet the two laſt days; and departed 


peaceably in the arms of the Embaſſador and Father 


our Author and his Philoſophy. } We ſhall mention 
ſome of the moſt confiderable. Petri Danielis Huetii 
Cenfura Philoſophiz Cartefiane. Paris 1689, in 12mo. 
Reponſe au Livre, qui a pour titre, P. Danielis Huetii 
Cenſura Philoſophiæ Carteſianæ. Par Pierre Siluain 
Regis. Paris 150 in 12mo. Gerardi de Vries Prof. 
Philoſ. Ultraj. de Renati Cartefii Meditationibus à Petro 
Gaſſendo impugnatis Diſſertatiuncula Hiſiorico-Philoſo- 
phica. Utrecht 1691 in 8vo, Mr. Baſnage de Bauval 
in his Hriftoire des Ouvrages des Savans (28) tells us, 
that this Author thro' his whole Diſſertation ſhews in 
a very ingenious manner his averſion to Des Cartes. 
Hiſtoire de la Conjuration faite à Stockholm contre M. 
Des Cartes. Paris 1695 in 12mo. This 
Hiſtory is a mere piece of raillery. The qualities, 
accidents, and ſubſtantial forms, which Des Cartes had 
rejected in his Philoſophy, are the formidable enemies, 
which conſpired againſt him. When they had come 
toa reſolution among themſelves, and he was ſolemnly 
declared an Innovator, and as ſuch ſentenced to be cut 
off from the Society of the Learned, Heat was com- 
miſſioned to execute the ſentence, and acted with ſuch 
violence in the body of this Philoſopher, as to raiſe a 
fever in it attended with a delirium, which ed 
his health in a few days, in ſpite of all the knowledge, 
which he had obtained. Danielis Lipftorpii Specimina 
Philoſophia Cartefiane. Leyden 1653 in 4to. We 
find in this work a Life of Des Cartes compiled from 
theſe particulars, which the Author had learn'd from 
Mr. Schooten, and Dr. Raey, a Phyſician. There 
are a great many errors in it, but it contains ſeveral 
things very curious (29). Renati Cartefii Vita a Pe. 
tro Borelha conſeripta, publiſhed at the end of a Book of 
Borellus's intitled, Hiſtoriarum & Obſervationum Me- 
dico-Phyficarum Centurie IV. . 1653 in 12mo. 
Paris 1656 in 8vo. Francfort 1670 and 1676 in 8vo 
and in p. 580 of the firſt volume of the Memoriæ 
Philoſophorum Henningi Witten. It appears that Borel- 
lus wrote this piece merely from what he learned of 
Monſr. de Ville-Breſſieux, who had lived ſome time 
with Des Cartes; ſo that he is only to be depended 
upon for ſome general fats. He has not very much 
troubled himſelf about particular circumſtances , 
which might ſerve to verify his facts; nor obſerved 
any order with regard either to time or the things 
themſelves ; nor given this piece any elegance of ſtyle 
or regularity of method. In ſhort the manner, in 
which he has confounded every thing, is ſuch, that 
there is nothing more remarkable in this piece, than 
the Author's addreſs in throwing together ſo many 
faults in ſo ſhort a compaſs. It was tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and publiſh'd at London 1670 in 24mo, un- 
der the title of a Summary or Compendium of the Life 
of the moſt famous Philoſopher Renatus Des Cartes. Mrit- 
ten originally in Latin by Peter Borellus Phyſician to the 
French King. To which is alſo added an Epitome 7 — 
ife 
Oo 


Viogue (27). 
[2] Several works baue been written on occafion lib. 7+ 


(27) Baillef, 


(28) Sept» 1691. 
Art · 3. page 27. 


(29) Niceron, 
Pag+» 311, 312. 
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modeſty, diſintereſtedneſs, moderation, dem, and ſubmiſſion to the authority of the 


Church. We ſhall give his character 


Life by Marcus Zurius Boxhornius, Hiftoriographer at 
Leyden. But to proceed to the other writings relating to 
our Author: Joannis Tepellii Hiftoriz Philoſophiz Car- 
tefiane. Nurem 1674 in 12mo. This piece is 

ivided into fix chapters z the firſt of which relates 
to or Oe ets — Og is _ 10 errors, = 
very ſuperficial. Voyage du Monde de Des Cartes. Paris 
1691 Td This was written by Father Daniel 
the Jeſuit, and was tranſlated into Latin and Engliſh. 
Nouvelles difficultes propoſes par un Peripateticien a Þ Au- 
teur du Voyage du Monde de Des Cartes, touchant 1a Con- 
miſſance des Betes. Auec la Refutation de deux Defenſes du 
Syſteme general de Des Cartes. Paris 1693 in 12mo. 

his was likewiſe written by Father Daniel. Recueil 
de quelques Pieces curieuſes concernant la Philoſophie de 
M. Des Cartes. Amſterdam 1684 in 12mo. Nou- 
weaux Mamoires pour ſervir à Þ Hiſtoire du Carteſfitni/- 
me, par M. G. de A. Utrecht 1693 in12mo. This 
was written by Monſr. Huet, Biſhop of Avranches. 
La Vie de M. Des Cartes. Paris 1691 in 4to in two 


(30) See the volumes. This was written by Monſr. Baillet (30), 
Article of who publiſh'd an Abridgment of it at Paris 1693 in 
— yn „ 12mo under the following title, La Vie de M. Des 


Cartes reduite en abrege. | 

[A] We fall give his character ſome other 

(31) Pag. 156. JPriters in the Note.] Dr. Barrow in his Opuſcula (31) 

tells us, that he was undoubtedly a very good and in- 

enious man, and a real Philoſopher, and one who 

— to have brought thoſe aſſiſtances to that part of 

Philoſophy, which relates to Matter and Motion, which 

perhaps no other had done, that is, a great ſkill in Ma- 

thematics, a mind habituated both by nature and cu- 

ſtom to profound meditation, a judgment exempt from 

all prejudices and popular errors, and furniſhed with a 

conſiderable number of certain and ſelect experiments, 

a great deal of leiſure, entirely diſengaged by his own 

choice from the reading of uſeleſs Books, and the Avo- 

cations of Life, with an incomparable acuteneſs of wit, 

and an excellent talent of thinking clearly and diſ- 

tinctly, and expreſſing his thoughts with the utmoſt 

perſpicuity. Samuel Mareſius likewiſe in his Theolog. 

(32) Tom. 2. Flenchtic. Now. Synops. (32), Alexander Morus in his 

Controverſ. 21. Preface to Euſebius's Chronicon, Morhof in his Polyhif- 

(33) Pag. 297- tor (33), Bullart in his Academie des Sciences, and other 

Writers ſpeak of him with great commendation. 'The 

great Dr. Edmund Halley in a Paper concerning Optics 

communicated to Mr. Wotton, and publiſhed by the 

latter in his Reflections upon antient and modern learn- 

(34) Cap. 24. ' ing (34), writes as follows: 4s to Dioptrics, 2% ſome 

pag. 601, & ſegg. of the ancients mention Refraction, as a natural effect 

3d edit. London of tranſparent Media ; yet Des Cartes was the firſt, 

1705, in Bvo. aubo in this. Age has diſcovered the laws of Refraction, 

and brought Dioptrics to a Science. M. Wotton, in the 

(35) Cap. 27, Book juſt mentioned, tells us (35), that © our Author, 

page 348. * who came ſoon after the Lord Bacon, did not per- 

« fectly tread in his ſteps, ſince he was for doing too 

« great a part of his work in his cloſet ; concluding 

too ſoon before he had made experiments enough; 

but to a vaſt genius he joined an Exquiſite ſkill in 

«© Geometry, ſo that he wrought upon intelligible prin- 

«« cipies in an intelligible manner, tho he very often 

« failed of one part of his end, namely a right expli- 

* 'cation of the Phænomena of Nature; yet by mar- 

<«« rying Geometry and Phyſics together, he put the 

world in hopes of a maſculine off-ſpring in proceſs 

of time, tho' the firſt productions ſhould prove abor- 

«« tive.” This paſſage was animadverted upon by 

Mr. John Keil in the Introduction to his Examination 

of Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, and vindicated 

y Mr. Wotton in his Defence of the Reflections upon 

(36) Pag. 3, 4, antient and modern learning (36). The learned and in- 

5, 6. edit. Lon- 1233 Mr. Thomas Baker in his Reflections upon 

1 2 earning ; wherein is ſhewn the Inſufficiency thereof in 

its ſeveral particulars, in order to evince the Uſefulneſs 

(37) Cap. 35. - and Neceſſity of Revelation remarks (37), that the Car- 

pag. 73- 4th edit, teſians have been obſerved to be no friends to Logic, 

London 1708. and that their maſter has left nothing extant upon that 

ſubject, except ſome ſcattered expreſſions ; unleſs a 

Treatiſe of Method mult be interpreted a Logic, which 

notwithſtanding is more properly metaphyſical. * One 

of his firſt principles of reaſoning, after he had 

„ doubted of every thing, ſeems * too circular to 
| 4 


rom ſome other writers in the note [AA]. He 


imagined 


te be ſafely built upon; for he is for proving the Being 

« of a God from the Truth of our Faculties, and the 

& Truth of our Faculties from the Being of a God. 

« He had better have ſuppoſed our Faculties to be 

e true; for they being the inſtruments, that we make 

* uſe of in all our proofs and deductions, unleſs we 

i ſuppoſe them to be true, we are at a ſtand, and can 

« go no farther in our proofs. So that the way of 

0 uppoſing ſeems to be more rational than that of 

« doubting.” The ſame Author likewiſe in his ſeventh | 

Chapter (38) conſiders the Natural Philoſophy of Des (38) Pag 97, & 
Cartes, and obſerves, that among all the antient Jr. 

opinions none have been revived with more ge- 

neral approbation, than thoſe of Democritus and Epi- 
curus, the Founders of the Atomical or Corpaſcnlar 
3 z an ill omen to Religion, when they who 
have explicated the Production of the World by the 
laws of Mechaniſm without a God, have been ſo ge- 
nerally followed. In zhis, ſays Mr. Baker, My. Der 
Cartes has been too fucceſiful, whom tho) it would be very 
unjuſt to charge with a denial of a God, whom he ſup- 
poſeth to have created matter, and to have impreſſed the 
firfl motion upon it; yet in this he is blameable, that 
after the firft motion is impreſſed, and the wheels ſet a 
going, he leaves his vaſt machine to the laws of Mecha- 
niſm, and ſuppoſeth that all things may be thereby pro- 
duced without any further extraordinary aſſiſtance from 
the firfl Impreſſor. The ſuppoſition is impious, and as he 
fates it, deſtructive of itſelf, for not to deny him his 
laws of motion, moſt of which have been evidently ſhewn 
to be falſe, and conſequently ſo muſt all be, that is 
built upon them, his Netion of Matter is inconſiſtent with 


any motion at all; for as ſpace and matter are with 


Vim the ſame, upon this ſuppoſition there can be no motion 


in a Plenum. This Mr. Baker ſhews by obſerving, 
that motion is only the ſucceſſion of bodies from one 
place to another : but how ſhould they ſucceed from 
one place, if there be no room to ſucceed them in the 
next, which there cannot be, if all be full? And the 
difficulty is ſtill greater upon the firſt framing of things, 
before-the ſubtile matter is produced, that was to Ait 
itſelf to all the ſolid interſtices, betwixt the larger ſo- 
lid bodies, which muſt needs clog and interfere with 
one another, unleſs we allow ſome fluid matter, that 
will yield and give way to the other's motions. Mr. 
Des Cartes imagines he anſwers all this by a ſucceſſion 
of bodies in a circular motion: * but I think, /ays 
« Mr. Baker, this motion carries its own confutation 
with it, and that nothing can be ſuppoſed more ab- 
* ſurd than to imagine, that upon the motion of every 
little atom, the whole frame of things muſt be diſ- 
* turbed and ſet a going. Motion is one of Mr. Des 
«« Cartes's darling principles, and by this and matter, 
«« he pretends to ſolve the greateſt difficulties that are 
« in nature. And it is very remarkable, that he has 
« not failed more in any of his notions, than in theſe 
two great fundamentals of his Philoſophy ; for al- 
« lowing him theſe, his other explications hang toge- 
* ther ſomewhat better.” But this it is to frame Hypo- 


theſes out of one's own imagination without conſulting na- 


ture, which Mr. Des Cartes has not done, for it was 

equal to bim what Hypotheſis he went upon, and Father 

Mer ſennus ( f ) told bim that a Vacuum was as much (] Vide Rapin, 
in faſhion, and as agreeable to the taſte of the Age, as Reftex. page 423+ 
a Plenum then ſeemed to be, we ſhould have had an Hy- 

potheſis grounded upon a Vacuum, and no doubt as ſpe- 

cious and plauſible, as that wwe now have, perhaps more 

plauſible, being more conſonant to his own ſenſe, as bav- 

ing been his firſt deſign, and the other ouly hammer'd out 

by the directi of his confident Mer ſennus. And it is a 

ewonderful thing, that men ſhould run mad after ſuch an 

Hypotheſis, which, as it has not the leaſt ground in na- 

ture, fo the Author himſelf never believed it. It has been 

anſwered and effeftually confuted in all its branches, by 

ſeveral hands, but by none better than the Author of A 

Voyage to the World of Des Cartes, which tho' not always 

concluſive, is every where ingenious, and confutes him in 

his own way, for one romance is beſt anſwered by another. 

Mr. Leibnitz tells us (40) that he had an infinite re- (40) Miſcellanea 
gard for our Author, who was a very learned man, £#ibnitiana, pag- 
and had read more than his followers imagine; and 352. ut. Lib 
that he was one of thoſe, who had added moſt to 


the 
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(42) Idem, pag, 
187. 


(42) Ibid. pag. 
63. and 75 


(43) Ibid. pag · 
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imagined it to be poſſible to prolong life very conſiderably beyorid the common period; 


and thought he had diſcovered the method [BB]. He was never married, but had 


the diſcoveries of their predeceſſors 5 but that thoſe, 
who reſt entirely in him, are much miſtaken in their 
conduct. This he obſerves, is true even with regard 
to Geometry itſelf ; in which Des Cartes, as great a 
Geometrician as he was, did not proceed fo far as ſome 
7 ſuppoſe ; ſince his Geometry is confined. Mr. 
2 iven ſome inſtances of this in the Ada 
Eruditorum of Leipfic. The ſame writer likewiſe re- 
marks (41), that Des Cartes endeavoured to correct 
ſome errors with regard to Natural Philoſophy, but that 
his preſumption and contemptuous manner of writing; 
ogether with the obſcurity of his ſtyle, and his confu- 
ſion, and ſevere treatment of others, are very diſa- 
greeable. Carteſius voluit emendare quædam in Phyficis; 
diſplicet tamen audacia & faſtus nimius, 2 2 cum 
Sli obſeuritate, tonfufiont, maledicentia. He informs 
us (42), that Des Cartes's demonſtration of the exiſtence 
of God was made uſe of by St. Anſelm [Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury in his Book contra Inſipientem, and by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and other Scholaſtic Writers. And 
obſerves (43), that our Author wanted to have it 
thought, that he had never made uſe of Books, but 


that all his knowledge was owing to himſelf ; whereas 


(44) Pag. 10. 
ad edit. London 


1734, in 8 vo. 


(45) Pag. 17, 
12. 


(46) Pag. 13. 


it is certain, that he had read a great number of books, 
and ſtudied Logic under the Jeſuits at Fleche z and that 
he was well verſed in the Scholaſtic Philoſophy, which 
has much excellent matter in it, tho' intermixed with 
much droſs. Mr. John Keil, in the Introduction (44) 
to his Examination of Dr. Burnet's Theory of the 
Earth, tells us, that our Author has encouraged ſo ve- 
ry much the preſumptuous pride in the modern Philo- 
ſophers, that they think they underſtand all the works 
of nature, and are able to give a good account of them, 
«© whereas neither he, nor any of his followers have 
given us a right explication of any one thing. So 
«« ridiculous are the things he has delivered in his 
«« principles of Philoſophy, that it is a wonder how 
« they ſhould be believed by any; but it is ſtill a 
«« greater wonder how they came to be ſo much ap- 
« plauded and received among the learned, as they 
« were.” Mr. Keil then ſets down ſome of the frange 


ſehemes and unaccountable fancies of our Philoſopher ; 


and obſerves (45), that notwithſtanding thoſe and many 
other of his abſurd notions he had a ftrong party of 
the Philoſophers on his ſide, and great was the outcry 
againſt Ariſtotle for his tyrannical uſurpation of the li- 
berty and property of the Philoſophers to think and 
ſay what they had a mind, tho what they ſaid was 
much more abſurd than Ariſtotle's 'Evri>ixus, or the ſchool- 
men's ſubſtantial Forms, which muſt give way to Mon/r. 
Des Cartes's ingenious hypotheſis, who, 'as his followers 
pretended, could ſolve all the Phanomena in nature by 
his principles of matter and motion, without the help of 
altrattion or occult qualities. He was the firſt world- 
maker this Century produced ; for he ſuppoſes God at the 
beginning created only a certain quantity of matter and 
motion; and from thence he endeavours to ſbew how by 
the neceſſary laws of Mechaniſm, without any extraordi- 
nary concurrence of the Divine Poxver the world and all 
that therein is might have been produced. Nay he was 
ſ bold, that he pretended he could ſolve that inſupera- 
ble problem, wiz. having a quantity of matter and motion 
to produce any animal. But with what confidence could he 
pretend to folve ſo intricate a problem, who blundered 
Jo much in the eafieſt and moſt abſtrafted things in na- 
ture ( for ſuch are the laws of motion) that of the ſe- 
ven rules he has given us about motion, there is but one 
of them true? He afterwards (46) tells us, in anſwer 
to a paſſage in Mr. Wotton's Reflections and ancient and 


modern learning, that Des Cartes was ſo far from ap- 


plying Geometry and obſervations to Natural Philoſo- 

hy, that his whole ſyſtem is but one continued blun- 
der upon the account of his negligence in that point ; 
which he could eaſily prove by ſhewing, that his the- 
ory of the Yortices, upon which Des Cartes's ſyſtem is 
grounded, is abſolutely falſe ; and that Sir Iſaac New- 
ton has ſhewn, that the periodical times of all bodies, 
which ſwim in Vortex, muſt be directly as the ſquares 
of their diſtances from the center of the Vortex. But 
it is evident from obſervations, that the planets in turn- 
ing round the ſun, obſerve quite another ſort of law 


than this ; for the ſquares of their periodical times are 


but becauſe God would have it ſo. 


one 


always as the cubes of their diſtances ; and therefore 
fince they do not obſerve that law, which of neceſſity 
they muſt, if they ſwim in a Yortex, it is a demon- 
ſtration, that there are no Vortices, in which the planets 
are carried round the ſun. Beſides if the earth were 
carried in a Vortex, it muſt neceſſarily move faſter; 
when it is in the beginning of Virgo, where the fluid 
is in a narrow ſpace, (and by conſequence moves ſo 
much the ſwifter) than it would do when it is in the 
beginning of Piſces, and that in the proportion as three 
to two, which is directly againſt experience and obſer- 
vation. It is impoſſible therefore, upon this and a 
ou many other accounts; which Sir Iſaac Newton 

s ſhewn in his Principia, that the earth and the other 


planets can move in a Vortex. So that the notion of 
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a Vortex being ruined, as Dr. Keil obſerves (47), (47) Pag. 14s 


the whole Carteſian ſyſtem muſt of neceſſity fall to the 15. 


ground; and that world whoſe origination he pretend- 
ed to have deduc d from mechanical principles, muſt be 
a wild chimera of his own imagination.” Mr. de Vol- 
taire in his Letter on Des Cartes and Sir Iſaac Newton 
(48) obſerves, that nature had fawoured the former with 


(48) Letters cena 


a ſhining and ftrong imagination, whence he became à cerning the En- 
very ſingular perſon both in private life, and in his gliſh Nation, 


manner of reaſoning. 
itjelf even in his Philoſophital works, which are every 
where adorned with very ſhining, ingenious metaphors. 
Nature had almoſt made him a Poet; and indeed he 
wrote a piece of Poetry for the entertainment of Chri/- 
tina Queen of Sweden, which however was ſuppreſſed 
in honour to his memory. He remarks likewiſe; that 
he extended the limits of Geometry as far beyond the 
place where he found them, as Sir Iſaac did after him; 
and taught firſt the method of expreſſing curves by 
equations; that he applied this geometrical and in- 
ventive genius. to Dioptrics, which, when treated by 
him, became a new art; and that if he was mi- 
ſtaken in ſome things, the reaſon is, that a man who 


diſcovers a new tract of land, cannot at once know all 


the properties of the ſoil. Thoſe who come after him, 
and make theſe lands fruitful, are at leaſt obliged to 
him for the diſcovery. Mr. de Voltaire acknowledges, 
that there are innumerable errors in the reſt of Des 
Cartes's worksz and tells us, that Geometry was a 
guide which he himſelf had in ſome meaſure formed, 
and which would have ſafely conducted him thro? the 
ſeveral paths of Natural Philoſophy ; yet at laſt he 
abandoned this guide, and gave entirely into the hu- 
mour of framing Hypotheles; and then Philoſophy 
was no more than an ingenious romance fit only to 
amuſe the ignorant. He was miſtaken in the na- 
*« ture of the ſoul, in the proofs of the exiſtence of a 
« God, in matter, in the laws of motion, and in 
«« the nature of light. He admitted innate ideas; he 
“ invented new elements; he created a world; he made 
* man according to his own fancy; and it is juſtly ſaid, 
«* that the man of Des Cartes is in fact that of Des 
« Cartes only, very different from the real one. He 
«« puſhed his metaphyſical errors ſo far, as to declare 
«© that two and two make four, for no other reaſon 
However it will 
«© not be making him too great a compliment if we 
« affirm that he was valuable even in his miſtakes, 
« He deceived himſelf, but then it was at leaſt in a 
« methodical way. He deſtroyed all the abſurd chi- 
« mæra's, with which youth had been infatuated for 
« two thouſand years. He taught his contemporaries 
« how to reaſon, and enabled them to employ his 
„ own weapons againſt himſelf, If Des Cartes did 
« not pay in good money, he however did great ſer- 
vice in crying down that of a baſe alloy.“ 

[BB] He imagined it to be poſſible to prolong life very 
conſiderably beyond the common period, and thought that 
he had diſcovered the method.) Mr; Des Maizeaux in 
his Life of Mon ſr. de St. Evremond, prefixed to the 
firſt volume of that Author's works, printed in Engliſh 


This imagination could not conceal Letter 14. 


at London 1728 in 3 Volumes, tells us (49), that Sir (49) Pag. 423 


Kenelm Digby informed Monſr. de St. Evremond, that 
having read the writings of Des Cartes, he reſolved 
to go to Holland to ſee him; and found him in his 
retirement at Egmond. Aſter having diſcourſed with 
him a long time without making himſelf * 


(1) Reflexion de 
Phyſique, Reflex. 
. Oeuvres , tom. 
2. pag. 423, 424+ 
edit. Am 
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one natural daughter, whoſe hame was Francina [CC], and who died when ſhe was but 


five years of age. 


Father Rapin (2) having 


erved, that Des Cattes's principles of 


Motion, Figure, and Extenſion, are almoſt the very ſame with thoſe of Democritus and 
Epicurus, tells us, that Father Merſenne; who was his Reſident at Paris, having menti- 
oned one day in an aſſembly of learned men, that Des Cartes, who gained a great repu- 
tation by his Geometry, was drawing a Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy, in which he ad- 


mitted a Vacuum, that notion was ridiculed by Roberval and ſome others ; 
Merſenne wrote to him, that a Vacuum was not then in faſhion at Paris (o), which 
obliged Des Cartes to change his ſcheme, .in complaifance to the Natural Philoſophers, 


upon which 


whom he ſtudied to pleaſe, and admit the Plenum of Leucippus z . fothat, fays Fa- 
« ther Rapin, the excluſion of a Vacuum became one of his principles, merely out of 


ce political conſiderations ().“ Rapin mentions no authority for this ſtory ; and the (p) Par peli- 
reader will obſerve, that he was a very zealous Ariſtotelian, extremely prejudiced againſt 


any new Syſtems of Philoſophy. Des Cartes is ſaid to have been extremely obliged to 
Mr. Thomas Harriot's Artis Analytice Praxis for many of his improvements in Algebra 


and Geometry [DD]. 


Monſr. Des Cartes, who had ſeen ſome of his works, 
told him, that he did not doubt but he was the famous 
Sir Kenelm Digby. And if you, Sir, replied the Knight, 
were not the illuſtrious M. Des Cartes, 1 ſhould not have 
come over from England on purpoſe to ſee you. Then 
Sir Kenelm- ſaid to the Philoſopher, ©* That our ſpe- 
<< culative diſcoveries were indeed pretty and agreeable, 
& but that after all they were too uncertain and unpro- 
4% fitable to take up a man's whole thoughts; that life 
„% was almoſt too ſhort to attain to the right know- 
« ledge of neceſſary things; and that it would be much 
% more worthy of him, who ſo well underſtood the 
&« frame of the human body, to ſtudy ways and means 
« to prolong it, than to apply himſelf to the bare 
«« ſpeculations of Philoſophy.” Des Cartes aſſured 
him, that he had already confidered that matter, and 
that to render a man immortal, wvas wvhat be would not 
eventure to promiſe ; but that he was very ſure it was 
poſſible to lengthen out his life to the period of the Pa- 
triarchs. When Monſr. de St. Evremond told Mr. Des 
Maizeaux this particular, he added, that they were not 
ignorant in Holland, that Des Cartes flattered himſelf 
he had made this diſcovery, and that he had heard ſeve- 


ral perſons talk of it, who had known that Philoſo- 


\ (50) Pag. 42- 


(51) Des Cartes 
wrote this from 
Egmond in 1638, 
at the age of forty 
two years. He 
died twelve years 
after. 


(52) Lettres de 
M. Des Cartes, 


\tom. 2. pag · 374. 
53) Tom. 2. 


pag» 448. 


(54) Ub: ſupra, 
Page 452, 453. 


; that Des Cartes's friends in France alſo knew 
it ; and that Abbot Picot, his diſciple and martyr, be- 
ing perſuaded that he had found out this great ſecret, 
would not believe the news of his death, and that 
when he was aſhamed to doubt of it any longer, he 
cried - out, "Tis done and over ; the world will ſoon be 
at an end It is certain, as Mr. Des Maizeaux ob- 
ſerves (50), that Des Caries thought he had found out 
a way to prolong the life of man. I never took fo 
much care, ſaid he to Mr. de Zuylichem, who aſked 
him what he was employed about; 7 never took ſo much 
care to preſerve my life as now ; and whereas I thought 
death could abridge me of but TyiRTY or FORTY years 
at moſt, it cannot ſurprixe me now, without depriving 
me of the hope of ABOVE AN HUNDRED YEARS (51). 
For it ſeems evident to me, that if we only guarded 
againſi certain errors, that ewe are uſed to commit in 
our courſe of diet, aue might without any other invention 
attain to an old age much longer and more happy than 
now wwe do. But becauſe I have need of a great deal 
of timie and experience to examine every thing proper to 
this ſubjec, I am now compoſing a ſhort ſyſtem of Me- 
dicines, which I hope while I am engaged in this work 
to obtain ſome reſpite from nature, and conſaquently to 
be able to proſecute my . better hereafter (52). 
Monſr. Baillet tells us in his life of Des Cartes (5 3), 
that the Abbot Picot having accompanied him to Hol- 
land in 1647, conformed to his courſe of diet during 
the three months, which he ſtayed with him at Eg- 
mond, and that he was fo pleaſed with it, that at his 
return to France he ſeriouſly renounced that good eat- 
Ing and — which before he liked well enough, 
and was reſolved to reduce himſelf to the rules of M. 
Des Cartes, thinking it would be the only way to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of the ſecret, which he pretended 
was found out by our Philoſopher, in order to make 
men live four or five habe? years. And the ſame 
writer tells us in another place (34), that this AbbGt 
was ſo fully perſuaded, that Des Cartes could not be 
miſtaken in his notions on this point, that he would 
have {worn it would have been impoſſible for him to 


CARTHAGENA. 


die as he did at the age of fiſty four; and that had it 
not been for ſome unaccountable violent cauſe (like that 
which put his machine in Sweden out of order) he 
would have lived five hundred years, after having found 
the art to live out ſeveral ages. 

[CC] Had one natural daughter, whoſe name was 
Francina.) She was born at Deventer July the 19th 
1635, and died at Amersford September the 7th 1640 


(55). He publickly owned her for his daughter, tho? (55) 
it is not known who her mother was, he not being mar- pag- 288. 


ried to her. He lamented his danghter's death in ſuch 
a manner as ſhewed that true Philoſophy cannot ſtifle 
natural affect ion. The ſorrow, which overwhelmed 
him for this loſs, would inclifie us to believe, that 
ſhe was his only child. But his enemies have not 
ſcrupled to father more upon him. This charge, tho* 
ſupported by the authority and writings of a grave Mi- 
niſter at Utrecht, he only treated with contempt, and 
anſwered, that not having made a vow of chaſtity, 
and not being exempt from human frailties, he ſhould 
make no ſcruple at all to own them before the world, 
if he had any; but tho' he had none, yet he con- 
ſented not to paſs for a 


who had no opinion of the gift of continence in 
the Priefts of the Romiſh Church, who live in celi . 


He ſoon repaired the breach, which was made in 
regularity of his life, with which he honoured his ſo- 
litude and the profeſſion of his Philoſophy, and re- 
ſtored his celibacy to its former perfection, even before 
he had gained the name of father. And in ſhort the 

blic had never come to the know of this hum- 

ling circumſtance of his life, if he had not made an 
open conſeſſion of it himſelf by writing the hiſtory of 
his dear Francina in the firſt leaf of a book, which 
was ſeen by many perſons (56) 


| ons (56). WY 
[DD]; Des Cartes is ſaid to have been greatly 2 a 
for many of his improvements in Algebra and Geometry.] See 1 
is Engliſh Nation, 

death, which happened July 2d 1621 (57), by Mr. Letter 14. 
Walter Warner in 1631 at London in a thin folio, under (3 


col. 461. 2d edits 


liged to Mr. Thomas Harriot's Artis Analyticæ Praxis 
This Treatiſe of Mr. Harriot was publiſhed after his 
the following title, Artis Analyticæ Praxis ad æguationes 


Algebraicas nova, expedita, & generali methodo, reſol- 
vendas, tractatus poſthumus c. Dr. John Wallis in 


his Treatiſe of Algebra both Hiſtorical and Practical (58) (58) Printed at 
has given a very particular account of this work, and London 1685, in 
tells us in his Preface, that Mr. Harriot in that Book fol. 


hath taught (in a manner) all that, which hath fince 
paſſed for the Cartefian Method of Algebra, there bei 

fearce any thing of ( pure ) Algebra in Des Cartes, æubic 

was not before in Harriet, from whom Des Cartes 
feems to haue taken <vhat he hath ( that is purely Agle- 
bra, but without naming him. But the application 
thereof to Geometry or other particular ſubjefs, (which 
Des Cartes purſues ) is not the buſineſs of that Treatiſe 


of Harriot. In another place (59) likewiſe be obſerves, (59) Cap · 30. 
pag. 126. 


that © Harriot hath made very many advanta 
improvements in this art, and hath laid the founda- 
* tions, on which Des Cartes (though without naming 
« him) hath built the greateſt part (if not the whole) 
of his Algebra or Geometry, without which that 
« whole ſuperſtructure of Des Cartes (I doubt) had 
% never been.” In ſeveral of the following Chapters 
he remarks what Des Cartes . . to have borrowed 
from Harriot, and in his LIIId 
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CARTHAGENA (JOHN) was firſt a Jeſuit; and afterwards a Franciſcan. He 
was born in Spain, and was a Profeſſor in Salamanca; but he afterwards went to Rome, 
and there taught Divinity with applauſe, under the Pontificate of Paul V. He died at 


{« ) See Nichols Naples in 1617 (a). 


Antonio, Bibli- 
«tb, Hiſpan. tom. 


149 


No man was ever more devoted to the intereſt of the Court of 
Rome than Carthagena, or ever exaggerated more the. rights of the P 


This ap- 


1, pag: 511, 512. . — by the works he publiſhed, on the Diſputes between Paul V and the Republick of 


enice [ A]. Theſe furniſhed the French with materials to defend themſelves 


malicious complaints of the Spaniards [B]. 


gant ſuppoſitions, with regard to the grace of God indulged to ſome Saints 15 8 


x ce 
preſſes himſelf thus: But pure Algebra, as it ſimply 


confiders the computation and management of proportion 

( abfira from the confideration of any particular ſub- 

(61) Mr. Har- jecꝭ,) none befare him (61) had fo accurately deli- 
riot · ver a4 a genuine deduction from its true principles. 
And what Des Cartes (who hath borrowed his Algebra 

om him, and others fince him) have added to it, are 

built upon thoſe foundations, «which he had laid. Dr. 

Wallis then relates the following ſtory, which Dr. John 

Pell, who had not long before told it to him, had from 

Sir Charles Cavendiſh, only brother to William then 

Earl, and afterwards Duke of Newcaſtle, a perſon of 

honour, well ſkilled in the Mathematics, who about 

that tim lived at Paris. He diſcourſing there with 

Monſr. Roberval concerning that piece of Des Cartes, 

then lately publiſh'd, I admire, faith Roberval, that 

notion in Des Cartes of putting over the whole equation 

to one fide, making it equal to nothing; and how he light- 

ed upon it. The reaſon why you admire it, /aith 

«© Fir Charles, is becauſe you are a Frenchman ; for if 

«© you were an Engliſhman, you would not admire it.” 

Why fo ? faith Monſr. Roberval. © Becauſe, /aith 

«« Fir Charles, we in England know where he had it, 

« namely from Harriot's Algebra.” What Book is 

that? faith Monſr. Roberval, I never ſaw it. Next 

« time you come to my chambers, ſaith Sir Charle, 

4 J will ſhew it you.” Which a while after he did, 

and upon peruſal of it Monſr. Roberval exclaimed 

with admiration, L Pa ve I La ve i. e. He 

« had ſeen it! he had ſeen it!” finding all that in 

Harriot, which he had before admired in Des Cartes, 

and not doubting but that Des Cartes had it from 

thence. In confirmation of what Dr. Wallis has af- 

ſerted upon this point, we may obſerve, that Des 

Cartes came over to England about the very year 

(62) See Baillet, 1631 (62), in which Harriot's Book was publiſhed ; 
ub; ſupra, lib. 3. and therefore it is improbable, that it could eſcape the 
and Niceron, Knowledge of a perſon ſo deeply engag'd in mathematical 
7255. enquiries as our Author. To this we ſhall add a paſſage 
out of a Letter of Monſr. Carcavi to our Author, dated 
at Paris September 24th 1649 (63). Monſ. Roberval 
Maonſficur Des © ſſures me, what I would not mention to you, but that 
Cartes, Lett, *© it concerns your intereſt to know it, that he could 
hxxviii. tom. 3- „ reproach you with what an anonymous Author, 
pag. 457. edit. who wrote a ſmall Tract in Algebra (ſome believe 


(63) Lettres de 


Paris 1667, 4t0- 4 him to be a Jeſuit) objects to you, that in the ſor- 


mation of equations you only copy what was 

« liſh'd in the year 1631 by an Engliſhman, whoſe 
„ name was Hariot, and who is very little known to 
„us here, at leaſt to me.” * 


[4] He publiſhed Works on the Diſputes between Paul 
V and the Republic of Venice.) Here follow the titles 
of them, Pro eccleſiaſtica libertate & poteſtate tuenda 
adverſus injuſias Venetorum leges, printed at Rome 
1607 in 4to. Propugnaculum Catholicum de jure Belli 
Romani Pontificis adverſus Fccleſiæ jura violantes. 
Printed at Rome 1609 in 8vo. Fo 
[B] Theſe furniſhed the French with materials, to de- 
fend themſelves againſt the malicious complaints of the 
Spaniards.] They were eternally complaining: of the 
alliances which the . French concluded with Proteſtant 
Powers. They amplified very much, and employed 
hyperboles to diſcredit expreſly the league, which had 
been concluded in favour of the Elector Palatine, of 
(1) Ferrier, Ca- which (ſaid theſe people) the King of England is the 
tboligue d Etat. p. Head; and thereupon, they threw out ſuch floods of 
„% in the Col- injurious expreſſions againſt this Monarch, that bey 


e, ., were juſt upon the point of diſplaying all that infamous 


liſhed anno 1643. Satyr, which they formerly printed againſt bim, under 
(2) Idem, ibid. 
Page 138. 


the title of Corona Regia (1). To this, among other 
things, Father Carthegena was objected (2), tho, in 


Vol. IV. 


8 againſt the 
Carthagena alſo advanced certain extra va- 


ſhall 


Rome, a Spaniſh Monk, writing to the Pope, in favour 

of the Pope, and by his command, employs a whole chap- 

ter to prove *, that the Pope may, with a ſafe con. * Propugnac. 

„ ſcience, and whenever he thinks r, call infidel * de Jure 
* ſoldiers to his aſſiſtance, to oppbls all ſuch as ſhall Pan, nent 


„ violate the liberties of the Church.” The fame ... 


Monk was produced (3) writing a Book purpoſely (4) to (3) Ferrier, ca- 
prove, that it is lawful to make war againſt Ca- ele d Etat, 
tholicks, if it ſhould be neceſſary ; and concluding with F. 5 27 the P 
theſe words, “ It does not belong to the ſubjefts of a ale Ca. 
King, to examine whether the cauſes of a war are tholicum. 

«« juſt.” This other maxim of the ſame Monk was 

cited on this occaſion (5)- The Ecclefiafticks are oblig- (5) Ferrier, Ca- 
ed, by a divine as well as human right, to maim and e d Etat, 
put to death the enemies of the Churth, for the defence ff wy 

the State, without being guilty thereby of any irregularity : 

and they may take and 1 the eflates of the enemies, with 

as much reaſon as ſecular ſoldiers. But the writers en 

both fides, the Spaniards with their complaints againſt 

the French Leagues, and the French with their apolo- 

gies, had little thought of futurity; and did not know 

that, before the end of the Century, the proofs would 


be changed into objections on both ſides. Now both 


parties may ſay, 
Mutemus clypeos, Danaiimque inſignia nobis ; 
Aptemus (6). : (6) Virgil. An. 
That is, lib. 2+ ver. 33g. 
Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear.” 


Dryden. 


Whilſt a ſpectator, who is not attached by either party 
will make the following reflection: r g 


(7) Idem, ibid. 


lib. 10. ver. 501. 


Neſcia mens hominum fati fortiſque future (7). 
That is, 


4% O mortals ! blind in fate.” 


[C] Carthagena . . advanced ſome extravagant ſu 
pofttions, — to the Lam of God — yt 
ſome Saints.) He pretended that St. Joſeph, and many 
more, were juſtified before they were born. Claudius 
Dauſqueius or Dauſquius, Canon of Tournay, wrote 
againſt this wild notion; and declared, among other 
particulars, that Carthagena wreſted, in a very raſh 
manner, the ſenſe of the Scriptures. Palam in oculis 
Eccleſiæ Romane præcipiti temeritate in ſacras literas in- 
volavit, eaſque obtorto collo in affectatæ novitatis patro- 
cinium interpretando contra Concilii Tridentini edicta de- 
pravavit (8). 1. e. He publickly, in preſence of (8) See the Trea- 
66 22 of Rome, ſeized with raſh hands the 4. n, dars. 
* ſacred writings ; and interpreting them contrary to „ 
the Decrees * the Council of Trent, — and r 
<«« wreſted them to patronize the novel tenets he affect- 
ed to advance.” A Flemiſh Franciſcan took pet at 
this, and publiſhed a book againſt this Canon; who 
made a reply in as furious terms as his adverſary. 
This doctrine of Carthagena is ſeen in his Homiliz /a- 
cre, cum Catholics tum Morales de Religionts Chriſtiane 
arcanis. If the judgment of Dauſquius on this work 
may be relied on, it conſiſts of a mere rhapſody of 
words, diſplayed in high flown words (9). Ia incu- (9) In il 
* curiofitate victus Carthagena volumina ifta, quibus 1 py Goal 

1s cymbalum audire meruit ( an etiam voluit ) inſeribit gene immanitate | 
De Religionis Chriſtianæ Arcanis. Quia ſcilicet arca- werboſiſſima (cui 
70 ungue Moſes wolumine claufit, & de Arcanis Ca- {4%acitate cadit 
tholicæ Veritatis guecungue Galatinus compilavit weri- — 1 * 
tate, diligentia, immanitate ſuperavit Carthagena (10). re Ce. Dauſaui- 
i. e. Carthagena vanquiſhed by that incurious curio- us, in S. Joſephi 
„ ſity, entitled thoſe Books, by which he merited (nay Sanct. extra ute- 
** dehired) to be called the Dram of the World, de Rel (10 te gg. 
« pionis Chriſtiane Arca vis, (of the Myteries of the 232 
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1 ſhall give ſome ſpecimens. of his manner of thinking in the laſt remark. 


| « Chriſtian Religion). For Carthagena exceeded in 6 
„ monſtrous extra , whatever Moſes included 
in his volume of Myſteries : or what Galatinus had 
<« compiled with fidelity and care, in his work on the 
„Secrets and Myfteries of the Catholic Truth.” 
There is a treatiſe in the volumes in queſtion, entitled, 
Arcana Deipare, ac Jeſepbi Myſteria, 1. e.“ The Se- 
«« erets of the Virgin Mary, and the Myſteries of Jo- 
« ſeph.” The Author gives us therein a relation that 
(11) Davſquivs, is equally rude and impertinent (11) ; viz. that St. Jo- 
ibid. pag- 119. ſeph may be rank'd among the Martyrs, becauſe 
calls it Blaſphe- the jealouſy, which tortur'd his ſoul, when he took 
J. Fg CRT notice, from time to time, of his wife's increaſing 
70 Blaphemy.” pregnancy, was an inſupportable torment. Cum ergo 
| B. Foſeph immani zthiypie dolore angeretur, neque le- 
vamen hoc quod ei adſumere 1 Evan- 

geliſia dicente, cum get juſtus, no, 5 
conſequens eft cor ejus grauviſſimo doloris wulnere fuiſſe ex- 
ulceratum. . . Profeto hujuſmodi perplexitas & pluſquam 
civile bellum inter ſenſum & rationem, non poterat non 
immaniter viſcera Taſepbi diſrumpere & excarnificare . . 
cogitatio illa non potuit nn efſe illi grave martyrit genus 
(12) Tom. 2. (12). He corroborates bis thought by the authority of 
lib. 4. Howil 3. Solomon. Cum zelotypicus amor fit, ut ait Solomon, 


wr nad dura ficut infernus æmulatio, non poteras non wvebemen- 


Dauſquium, ibid. fer & abſque ulla interryptione Toſephi cor tranſuer ſari, 
fieut & infernus ſummoapere torquet, & nec per momen- 
(15) Apud Dauſ- tum excruciare ceffat (13). i. e. Since the paſſion 
quium, pag. 121- of jealouſy, as Solomon obſerves, is grievous as hell, 
it was impoſſible but Joſeph's heart muſt be vio- 
« lently and inceſſantly transfixed ; as hell tortures to 
an exceſſive degree, and is every moment torturing.” 
How are our myſteries expoſed by ſuch aſſertions, and 


uit eam traducere, 


what a- door is to raillery , when 
writers preſume to make ſuch martyrdoms as theſe | 
The Canon of Tournay had great reafon to inveigh 
F ſuch wild fancies, and give them the name of 
Blaſphemies. denſus wirgineum uterum intumeſeenten 
videns adulteram judicabat. Theſe are Carthagena's 


words, and here follow thoſe of the Canon (14). Jo- (14) Thid. pag, 
ph Chryſoftomi teftificatione cavebat wel minimam ** 


in afferre moleftiam, & tu dicis Joſephum eam 
adulteram judicaſſe. 7mpie. Ac fi dicat, Manifeſta- 
que crimina pleno Fert utero. i. e. Joſeph, accord- 
Y mg to the teſtimony of St. Chryſoſtom, was care- 


not to give the Virgin the leaſt uneaſineſs ; and 


% you ſay, that Joſeph imagined her to be an adul- 
*« tereſs. How impious is this ! as tho he ſhould ſay, 
* Her fexelling womb ſhews her guilt evidently.” 

A Profeſſor of Louvain reap'd very little benefit 
from theſe judicious refleftions made by the Canon 
of Tournay. © He one day roſe to the higheſt ex- 
*« ceſſes of impiety and impudence united; for, ex- 
«« plaining St, Joſeph's — 2 and attempting to 
* give a reaſon, why he had thoughts of abandoning 
4 bleſſed Virgin, he ſaid, that it was becauſe this 
great Saint was afraid to paſs fora C. . . timebat 
« wacari C. . .; modeſty will not allow me to write, 
what this man was not aſhamed of ſpeaking before 
Da numerous auditory.” 'Theſe are the very words 
I bave extracted from a book printed at Colen, in 1685, 
entitled the Hiſtory of the Intrufion of the Sieur du Bots, 
into the Scripture-Profeſſor's Chair, in the Univerſity of 


Lowvain ; and the manner of his exerciſing that employment, 


with refleftions on the cauſes of the credit and reputation 
he enjoys. 


 &CASAUBON (ISAAC), a learned writer in the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth Century, was born at Geneva February the 18th 1559 [A]. His father's 
name was Arnold Caſaubon, and his mother's Jane Roſſeau, who both retired to Geneva 


on account of the perſecution for Religion. 


Our Author was educated at Creſt, a ſmall 


town in Dauphine, whither his father was invited to be Miniſter, after the perſecution 
(0 Bernard, ceaſed (a). He ſtudied under the direction of his father till he was nineteen years of 


Nouvelles de la 


Republique des age [3] z when he was ſent to Geneva to continue his ſtudies (5), He made a great pro- (5) Bernara, 
greſs 


Lettres, Mois du 
Juillet 1710, 
Art. 1. pag» 52 6. 


in the Greek tongue under Francis Portus of the Iſle of y, who was Profeſſor 
of that language, and whom he ſucceeded in the year 1582, when he was but twenty chree 


and Nicern, years old. In 1583 he publiſhed his notes on Diogenes Laertius [CJ, which he dedi- 


IMemoires pour 


fervir 3 PHifoire cated to his father, and the year following his Lectures upon Theocritus [D], which he 
de: Homme: li. dedicated to Henry Stephens the Printer at Geneva, whoſe daughter he married April the 


luftres, tom. 18, 


page 138. edit, de 2800 1 586. This probably. is what gave occaſion to his enemies to aſſert, that he had 
Paris 1732. ſpent his youth in correcting the proots of this Printer, which is falſe, though no blemiſh 
| to 


[ Born at Geneva February 18th 1559.) This ap- 
pears from his 879th Letter in Mr. Theodore Janſon ab 
Almeloveen's edition of his Letters printed at Rotter- 
dam 1709 in folio ; which Letter is addreſſed to John 
Prideaux. And therefore Moreri is extremely miſ- 
taken in aſſerting that he was born at Bourdeaux, a 
village in Dauphine. His father indeed was a native 
of that place, and this might occaſion the confound- 
ing him with his fon. 

LE] He fludied under the diroctias of his father till 
he wwas nineteen years of age.) The vivacity of his ge- 
nius, and the happy diſpoſition, which he ſhewed to 
learning, even from his infancy, occaſioned him to 
apply himſelf to it very early: and he made fo quick a 
progreſs in it with his father's aſſiſtance, who was his on- 
iy Preceptor, that at nine years of age he was able to 
{peak and write Latin with great caſe and correctneſs. 
But his father's enga obliging him to be almoſt 

always abſent from home for three years, he forgot 
entirely all that he had learn'd of him, and was ob- 
tiged at twelve years of age to begin his ſtudies again, 
which he did with an incredible ardour, and al by 
himſelf, his father's frequent abſence not permitting 
| him to inſtruct him but at intervals. But as this me- 
(i) Niecron, thod could not carry him any great length, he was 
Memvires par, ſent in 1578 to Geneva, to proſecute his ſtudies under 
2 2 N the Profefiors, who taught there. And his indefatiga- 
3 18. ble application ſoon made him recover the time, which 
p:g- 118, 119. be had loſt before (f)). | 1 
edit de Paris {C) A 1583 he publiſhed his Notes on Diogenes Laer- 
1732. tius.] They were printed Morgiis 1583 in 8 vo under 


the ing title: In Diogenem Laertium Note-Tſaaci 
Hortiboni, He wrote theſe Notes at twenty five years 
of age, and had a deſign to enlarge them very much 
afterwards ; but other employments prevented him. 
He dedicated them to his father, who commended him 
indeed for his pains, but told him, that be ſhould value 
one remark _ the ſacred books more than all the 
works, which he promiſed with regard to profane 
writers. After that he * himſelf in good earneſt 
to thoſe ſtudies, which ſome relation to Religion, 
and wrote ſome Notes on the New Teſtament. When 
Henry Stephens, his father-in-law, publiſhed an edi- 
tion of Diogenes Laertius in 1594 in 8vo, he added 
the Notes of our Author, which have been ſince in- 
ſerted in all the editions of Laertius. Caſaubon took the 
name of Hortibonus, which ſignifies the ſame thing as 
Caſaubonus, becauſe Caſau in Dauphine means a Gar- 
den; ſo that Ravius has made a pleaſant miſtake in 
his manuſcript Notes upon Geſner's Bibhotheca, where 
he treats Caſaubon as a plagiary from Hortibonus, as 
Placcius obſerves in his Book de P/eudonymis (2). 
h 13 His Lectures upon Theocritus.] They were 
i'd at Geneva 1584 in 12mo under the following 
title; Iſaaci Hortiboni Lefiones Theocritice ; in the 
edition of this Author by John Criſpinus. 'Theſe Notes, 
which have been reprinted ſeveral times ſince, were 


page 6. and Ni- 
ceron, Pag · 119. 


(2) Idem, pag · | 


133, 134+ 


publiſhed likewiſe under the name of Hortibonus, which 


Caſaubon preferred to his own, as more ſuitable to a 


Latin Book. He dedicated theſe Lectures to Henry (3) ddem, pag ) 


Stephens, whoſe daughter he married two years after (3). 334» 235+ 


le. 
7. 


(4) 


13. 


13. 


to his ion, if it had been true. In 138 he publiſhed his $:rabo at Geneva [E]. 
and the year his edition of the New Teſtament With Notes [F J. He ſtudied Phi- 
loſophy and Civil Law under Julius Pacius, and * him likewiſe to the Oriental 
and Rabbins (c). Soon after this he pu liſhed his Notes upon Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus [G], and an edition of Polyznus's tratagems | H ], and had a ſhare in 
that of Dicæarchus [II. In 1590 he publiſhed an edition of Ariſtotle in Greek and 
Latin [K], and in 1391 an edition of Pliny's Letters with Notes, and the antient Latin 
Panegyrics [L]. Some time after this he fell into great trouble, of which he complains 
extremely in his Letters, by being ſurety in a great ſum for Mr. Wotton an Engliſhman, 
which he was obliged to pay. This ſtraitened him, till he was reimburſed by the care of 
(4) Bernard, his friends, and 8 of Joſeph Scaliger, about a year aſter (d). He publiſhed 
pag, 8. his edition on Theophraſtus's Characters in 1592 [M], and Apuleius's polagy in 
1594 [ N þ and his Commentary upon Suetonius in 1595 [0]: In the mean time he 
was not eaſy at Geneva, either becauſe he could not pleaſe Henry Stephens his father-in- 
law, a moroſe and peeviſh man, or had not a ſufficient ſubſiſtence, or becauſe he was 
himſelf of an unſettled 2 He therefore accepted the place of Profeſſor of the (0 14em, pos. 
Greek Tongue and Polite ring, which was offered him at Montpellier [P}, and Ag Niceron, 
was highly efteemed and followed there, and ſeemed well contented with his ſituation. | 
But this did not laſt long, for what had been promiſed him was not performed, and his ſalary 
was not duly paid; and in ſhort he was ſo uneaſy, that he ſays in one of his Letters, that 
he was juſt about returning to Geneva (f). In 1598 he went to Lyons on accounts of his VJ Bernard, pag. 
edition of Atbenæus [I. He lodged there at the houſe of Mery de Vicque, a man of jo nk 
| conſiderable 


e) Bernard, pag- 
7. and Niceron, 
fag: 121. g 


[EZ] A 1587 be publiſhed his Strabo at Geneva.) It 
was printed in folio under the following title : Stra- 
bonis Geographiæ Libri XII. Grace & Latine, ex Guil. 
Xylandri etatione, edente cum Commentariis Iſaaco 
Ca ſaubono. Our Author's Commentaries were publiſh- 
ed with Additions in the edition of Strabo at Paris 
1620 in fol. and have been inſerted in all the editions 


ſince (4). 

| 1 edition of the New Teftament with Notes.] 

It was printed at Geneva 1587 in 16mo with this title: 
| Teflamentum 2 cum Notis Jſaaci oo 
ani i tuor Evangelia & Aus Apoſtolorum. e 

— 2 Author are inſerted in the Critici Sacri. 


This third edition is more correct than the ſormer, 

Caſaubon having reviſed his Tranſlation, being excited 

to it by a Greek, whoſe name was Furlanus, who had 

laboured upon the fame Author, and whoſe work: was 

very contemnptible. Caſaubon's edition of Theophra- 

ſtus is highly eſteemed ſtill, and it is one of the works, 

which have procured him the moſt tation. Joſeph 

Scaliger in his Letter to him dated at Leyden May 

1594 (6) tells him, that when he read this edition of (6) Ss $eatizes 
Theophraſtus, he was ſo highly pleaſed with it, that Epil. 35. lib. 
he was even tranſported with joy, and could not refrain 1. pag. 13 f. edit. 
from ſpeaking of him all that Caſaubon's merits and geo 1628 
his own regard for him required; tho' whatever he could | 
ſay, would be below his deſert. 


(4) lem, page 
335. 


(5) dem, page | 
135, 136. 3 | 


% 


f] His Notet upon Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus.] Ani. 
mad verſiones in Diomſium Halicarnaſſenſem, and were 
inted in the edition of that Author, which he pub - 
iſhed at Geneva 1588 in fol. with the Tranſlation ot 
A milius Portus. This edition is not taken notice of 
by Fabricius in his Bibliarbeca Græca. Theſe are not 
very conſiderable, becauſe Caſaubon did not put his 
laſt hand to them, and was too precipitate in the pub- 
lication of them (5). 
[HI 4n edition of Polyznus's Stratagems.] It was 
printed at Lyons 1589 in 16mo under the ring 
title: Polyeni Stratagematum Libri VII. Gract 
Latind, edente cum Natis 1ſaaco Caſaubono. Caſaubon 
was the firſt who iſhed the Greek Text of this 
Author. But the Tranſlation is not his own, as is er- 
roneouſly aſſerted in the Bibliotheca Curioſa of Haller- 
voard ; 3 was done by Juſtus Vultejus, who publiſh'd 
it in 1550 in 8vo. : 
III Had @ /hare in that of Diczarchus, 


] It was 


printed at Geneva 1589 in 8yo and entitled, Dicear- ſon 


chi Geographica quadam, five de Vita Gracia ; eu 
dem Deſcriptio Græciæ werſibus Græcis iambicis ad 
Theophraftum ; cum Iſaaci Caſauboni & Henrici Ste- 
Phani Netis. | 
[X] li 1590 be publifh'd an editiqn of Ariftotle in 
Greek and Latin.) It was printed at Lyons in fol. un- 
der the following title: Ariſtotelis Opera, Græcè, cum 
Variorum 1 Latina, & variis Lefionibus 
& Caſtigationious Iſgaci Caſauboni. It was reprinted 
at Geneva 1605 in fol. Theſe Notes are only margi- 
nal ones, and Caſaubon tells us, that he wrote them in 
the intervals of his other engagements. 

[II 4s edition 1 tters with Notes, and 
the antient Latin Panegyrics.] It was printed at Ge- 
neva 1591 in 1zmo under the following title: Pinii 
Epiſfalarum Libri IX. & ejuſdem, Pacati, Mamer- 


Duum pri mum mihi 
falivam moviſſent Theophraſiei Characteres tui, dicam 
ſerio, de poteſtate mei exivi, neque me continere potui, 
quin ea de te pradicarem, que & meritum tuum & 
amor mens poſtulabant; quanquam quicquid de te dixera, 
omne infra virtutes ingenii tui fuerit, And the ſame 
Writer in the Scaligerana, five excerpta en ore Foſephi 


Scaligeri per F. F. P. P. tells us (7), that our Author's (5) Pag. 64. edit, 
Geneve 1666. 


edition of Theophraſtus and Athenzus are excellent 
ones. 

N] 4nd Apuleius's Apology in 1594.) It was 
* by Commeline in 4to under A title: I. 
Apuleii Apologia, cum Iſaaci Caſauboni Caſtigationibus. 


Father Niceron tells us (8), that he ſhews by this edi- (8) Pag · 137. 


tian, that he was no leſs an able Critic in Latin, than 
he had before ſhewn himſelf in Greek. He dedicated 
it to Joſeph Scaliger, who had then contracted a ſtrict 
friendſhip with him, and highly approved his works, 
tho' he was uſed to commend but a very few per- 


8. 

[0] 4nd his Commentary on Suetonius in 1 596.] 
It was printed at Geneva 1596 in 4to, under the fol- 
lowing title: C. Suetonii Tranquilli Opera, cum Iſaaci 
Caſauboui Ani mad verſſonibus. This work was ſo well 
received, that it was reprinted the year following with 
ſome additions by him. Another edition enlarged and 
corrected was printed at Paris 1610 in fol. 

DP] He therefore accepted the place of Profeſſor of 
the Greek Tongue and polite Learning, which <was of- 
fered him at Montpellier.] A greater ſalary was 
promiſed him than he enjoyed at Geneva. He was a 
long while in ſuſpenſe. whether, he ſhould accept this 
offer, but at laſt was prevailed upon by the ſollicitati- 
ons of Philip de Canaye, Lord 0 Freſne, and of Wil- 
liam Ranchin, a famous Profeſſor of Civil Law at 
Montpellier 9). He removed thither in the latter end 


— 


| 5 * E Bernard 
tini, Nazarii, Eumenii, Auſonii, ac Claudiani Pane- , 


Urici, cum Iſaaci Caſauboni Natis in Epiſtolas. This 
edition was reprinted at Geneva in 1599, 1605, and 
1611 in 12m0, Cap 4 
MI. His edition of Theophraſtys's CharaRters,] It is ly ewiſe, that the Univerſity of Franeker had (10) — 
was publiſhed at Lyons 1592 in 12m0, under this ti- then alſo ſome thoughts of ſending for him; but this is 47 ſupra, pag. 
tle; Theapbraſti Charadtereſ Ethici Gre & Latine ex not certain (11), FEY 

werſiane & cum Commentario {/aaci Caſaubonj, The 
third edition was printed at Lyons in 1612 in 12mo, 


of the year 1596, and entered upon the exercife of Nouvelles de la 
his Profeſſorſtup in Feb. the year following (10). About Republique des 


ub , and 
e fol- Loca hs fo 
lowing pra. 


at bm 1600 in two volumes in fol. under 


CAS 


conſiderable fortune, who being a great favourer of men of learning, carried him with 
him to Paris, where he was introduced into the acquaintance of the firſt Prefident du 
Harlay, the Preſident de Thou, Monſieur Gillot, and Nicholas le Feyre. - Henry IV of 
France being informed of his merit would have him leave Montpellier for a Profeffor- 
' ſhip at Paris. He was for ſome time in ſuſpence what courſe to take, and returned to 

Montpellier, where he received a letter from the King dated January the 3d 1599, by 
which he was ſent for to Paris, and ſet out for that city February the 26th the ſame year, 
Being come to Lyons, his friend Monſieur de Vicque obliged him to ſtay there, at leaſt 
till the King ſhould come thither, eſpecially becauſe his edition of Athenzus, which went 
on but very ſlowly, ſtood in need of his preſence. Some domeſtic affairs obliged him to 
go to Geneva, where he complains that juſtice was not done him with regard to the eſtate 
of his father-in-law. Upon his return to Lyons, having tarried a long time in vain for 
the it arrival there, after a ſecond journey to Geneva, he went at faft to Paris, though 
he foreſaw, as de Vicque and Joſeph Scaliger foretold him, that he would not have all 
the ſatisfaction there, which at firſt he expected; not that Henry IV did not receive him 
with great civility, but the jealouſy of ſome other Profeſſors, and eſpecially his being a 

(z) Bernard, Proteſtant, occaſioned him great trouble (g). Some time after he was appointed one of 

RE 3 the Judges in the Conference between James-Davy du Perron, Biſhop of Evreux, after- 

122, 123, 124 wards Cardinal, and the famous Philip du Pleſſis-Mornay [RJ]. Upon his return to Pa- 
ris. he met with ſome chicanry, with reſpect to his ſalary and the expences which he was 
at in rEmoving with his family to Paris, becauſe the Marquis de Roſny, the King's 
Treaſurer, was not his friend; ſo that he was obliged to procure an expreſs order from 
Henry IV for the payment of three hundred crowns (5). He returned May the zoth ( Bernard, 
1600 to Lyons to haſten the impreſſion of his Athenæus (i), and had there a quarrel with 3 * 
his friend de Vicque, becauſe he would not go with him to Swiſſerland [SJ, whither the ( Mr. Bernara 
latter was ſent by the King. He returned to Paris with his wife and children in September Gy ft tis 
following, and was very well received by the King and by a great many perſons of diſ- Fehl. 

010 Bernard, pag. tinction (&). He read no public Lectures, but only private ones, and at the ſame time p 

13. and Niceron, Fiſhed ſeyeral works of the Antients [T J. He ſtudied Arabic, and made ſuch a pro- 

ts greſs in it, that he undertook the compiling a Dictionary, and tranſlated ſome books of 

that Language into Latin. He tells us himſelf, that in 1601 he was obliged againſt his 

will to write to James VI King of Scotland, afterwards King of England, but he does 

7% Bernard, pag. hot mention the reaſons of it. That Prince anſwered him with great civility, which obliged 


I52 


(19) 


Nic 


127. 


14+ our Author to write to him a ſecond time (). Henry IV augmented his falary, and ap- 


12) Niceron, 
pag- 124, 125+ 


(13) Ubi ſupra, 
page 12+ 


(14) Pag. 17. 
See likewiſe Ni- 
ceron, Pag- 129. 


(15) pag. 12. 


(16) Idem, ibid. 


lowing title; Athenzi Deipnoſophiſtarum Libri XV. 
Grace & Latine, Interprete Facobo Dalechampio ; cum 
Jaaci Caſauboni Animadwverfionum Libris XV. It was 
reprinted likewiſe in the ſame city in 1612 in two vo- 
lumes in fol. Caſaubon's Notes are contained in the 
ſecond volume, 

[RI Appointed one of the Fudges in the conference he- 
tween Fames Davy du Perron, Biſhop of Evreux, after- 
wards Cardinal, and the famous Philip du Pleſſis-Mor- 
nay.) The conference was held at Fontainebleau May 
the 4th 1600. It was deſigned, that there ſhould have 
been ſeveral fittings ; but the indiſpoſition of du Pleſſis- 
Mornay put an end to it at one (12). As our Au- 
thor was' not favourable to the latter, who, if we 
may believe the Hiſtorians of that time, did not 
acquit himſelf to great advantage in that conference, 
it was reported, that Caſaubon would ſoon change his 
Religion. Mr. Bernard tells us (13), that there were 
two things, which increaſed this ſuſpicion; one was, 
that Philip de Canaye, his great friend, went over to 
the Roman Catholics; the other was, that his own ſon 
John did the like. But we may obſerve with regard 
to the latter inſtance, that his ſon did not change his 
religion till about ten years afterwards, as appears 
from Mr. Bernard's own account (14); and conſe- 
quently this could not poſſibly encreaſe the ſuſpicion 
of our Author's diſpoſition. to turn Roman Catholic 
then. Mr. Bernard remarks (15), that he cleared 
himſelf of theſe accuſations in ſeveral of his Letters ; 
and the conſequences ſhewed,' that either theſe ſuſpici- 
ons were falſe, or that if he was under any temptation 
to change his Religion, he had ſtrength enough to re- 
fiſt it. However it is certain, that he was not in 
all points of the opinion of the Reformed Church ; 
and he declared, that with reſpe& to the Sacraments 
the Fathers of the Church believed ſomething more 
than the Reformers, as appears by his 670th letter ad- 
dreſſed to Utenbogard, and by his 1043d to Tilenus 
(16). But however that matter was, Mr. Almeloveen 
in his life of him gives a large account of what paſſed 
at the conference of Fontainbleau, in order to ſhew, 


that thoſe were in the wrong, who accuſed Caſaubon of 


favouring du Perron on that occaſion. 
[S] Had there @ quarrel with his friend de Vicgue, 
| I 


in 12mo. 


pointed 


becauſe he would not go with him to Swiſſerland:) The 
reaſon of this refuſal was, that he was under ſome ap- 
rehenſions leſt he might loſe the place of Library- 
eeper to the King, which had been promiſed him, 
and which it was probable would be ſoon vacant, the 
perſon, who enjoyed it, being greatly indiſpoſed. Nor 
was he diſappointed in his expectations of it (17). 
[T] At the ſame time he publiſhed ſeveral works of 
the Antients.) We ſhall give ſome account of them. 
Hiftorie Auguſt & Scriptores cum Commentario Iſaaci Ca- 
ſauboni. Paris 1603 in 4to; and likewiſe with the 
Commentaries of Salmaſius upon the ſame Authors at 
Paris 1620 in fol. and Leyden 1670 in two volumes in 
8vo. Diatriba ad Dionis Chryſoftomi Orationes, pub- 
liſhed in the Edition of that Author by Frederic Mo- 
rel at Paris 1604 in fol. Perfii Satyræ ex recenſione 
cum Chuan Zſaaci C Aten. Paris 1605 in 
8 vo. and London 1647 in 8 Vo. The notes, which ac- 
company the text of Perſus, were the lectures, which 
he had formerly read at Geneva. They were enlarged 
in the edition of 1647. Joſeph Scaliger ſays, that in 
this edition of Perſius the ſauce is worth more than 
the fiſh. Au Perſe de Ca ſaubon la ſaulce vaut mitux 
que le poiſſon (1 8). 
manorum Satyra Libri duo. Paris 1605 in 8vo. 
Author aſſerts in this work, that the Satyrical Poetry 
of the Latins was very different from that of the Greeks. 
This opinion was attacked by Daniel Heinſius in his two 
books De Satyrd Horatiand, printed at Leyden 162 
Ezechiel Spanheim in the Preface to his 
tranſlation of the Emperor Julians Ca ſars, having ex- 
amined the arguments of theſe two learned men, de- 
clares for Caſaubon's opinion. Crenius has inſertetl 
our Author's treatiſe in his Muſeum Philologicum & 
Hiſtoricum, printed at Leyden 1699 in 8 vo, together 


donata a Q, Septimio Florente. Caſaubon, who pu 
liſhed this tranſlation, ſubjoined it to his treatiſe de Sa- 
tyricd Po, &c. Gregorii Nyſſeni Epiflola ad Eufta- 
thiam, Ambrofiam, & Bafiliſſam, Græcè & Latind cum 
Notis Iſ. Caſauboni. Paris 1606 in 8vo. and Hanaw 
mn in 8vo, He was the firſt, who publiſhed this 
etter. 


| (17) Niceron, 


pag · 126. 


De Satyrica Græcorum Poefi, & No- (18) Scaligeri- 


Our , pag. 64. 
edit. Gene v 


1666. 


with the following piece, Cyclops Euripidis Latinitate 


CAS 


P his Library - Keeper in the latter end of the year 1603 . The ſame year 
doo 


a jo 


to Dauphinẽ to ſee his mother, and to Geneva 


about his private affairs. 


He was frequently and ſtrongly ſollicited by his friends of the Roman Catholic Religion 


to abandon the Proteſtant Faith; but in vain [ 


a ſecond invitation to their City, offering 
am. but he durſt not 
tween Pope Paul V and the R 


The Magiſtrates of Niſmes gave him 


him an houſe and a ſalary of 600 crowns of gold per 
it for fear of diſpleaſing the King (n). The famous diſputes be- 
epublic of Venice occaſioned him to write a Treatiſe on 


Ecelefiaftical Liberty [X j In 1609 he publiſhed at Paris his edition of Polybius in 


fol. [7]. The year fol 
tion to him; the death of Hen 


ter uneaſineſs, becauſe a report was f. 
| 6565 Seq an Engliſhman, who 


(») Bernard, fame time in the Popiſh Religion (u). 
Pede, 18: bim of all theſe imputations, 


ſon's change. The 
over to Eng 


his ſalary, and appointed him his Li- 
lis in the latter end of the year 1603.] The 
King added two hundred crowns to his falary, no- 


minated him. to ſucceed John Goſſelin his Library- 
a great Mathematician, but a man of a very 
. who would not let Caſaubon have the 


uſe of the Books in the King's Library as often as he 
eder new office in 

the latter end of the year 1603, when Goſlelin, who 
„ having been leſt near a fire by his ſer- 


N. ba 
(19) Bernard, Vant, into it, and was burnt (19). 
+ 14. and 


b 


iceron, pag» friend of 
Proteftant Faith 


127. 
* 
* 
pened that he had a diſpute with feat, 
r This i ne ws 
„that he promi to turn Fa 3 whi 
eh him to write a letter to the Cardinal, which the 
Miniſters of vght fit to publiſh, in or- 


Charenton tho 
(20) Bernard, der to confute thoſe falſe rumours (20). | It appears 


Fe. 15. and bis 348th letter of Mr. Almeloveen's edition, 
22 that Monſr. du Freſne, after he had embraced the Ro- 
— man Catholic Religion, ſollicited Caſaubon to do the 


like z to which he anſwered, that he would always re- 
member their antient friendſhip and the obligations, 
which he had to him, but could not do what he de- 
fired of him, and far leſs follow his He de- 
ſired him earneſtly not to impute his to obſti 
nacy, but rather to ſincerity, and to the reſolutien, 
which he had of maintaining thoſe opinions, which 
he knew to be true, and of which he was fully per- 
ſuaded. And in his 319th letter directed to Mr, du 


Ple 
abroad concerning, him, that he was about to 
change his Reon In 1609 he had a conference 
with Cardinal du Perron concerning Religion by the 
King's Order, in order to prevail upon him to embrace 
the Popiſh Religion. And it was then given out that 
(21). Bernard, he wavered on that head (21). | 
Treatiſe on Eocleſi- 


pag. 16. and [AI Occafioned him to dite a 
— aſtical Liberty.] It was entitled, De Libertate Eccle- 
: fraftics Liber. 1607 in 8vo. Page: 264. In this trea- 
tile he defended the rights of God and Sovereigns 
againſt the pretenſions of Rome. But when the difte- 
rences between the Pope and the Venetians were deter- 
mined, the King ordered it to be bag before it was 
+ Bernard, pag. printed, or perhaps before it was finiſhed f. But becaule the 
16. and Guil- Author had ſent ſome ſheets of it to ſeveral of his friends, 
8 & - as they were printed, the work could not be entirely 
GO. Comte 2 It is ſaid likewiſe, that there are two or 
Þ1iftol, pag. 99» three editions of that fi nt. It is certain that 
Melchior Goldaſt inſerted it in his Callectanca de Mo- 
narchia S. Imperii, tom. 1. pag. 674. and Almeloveen 


reprinted this in his edition of Caſaubon's 

Ln gen” „aun (22). © 1 
5. 15, 16. a is 1 aubliſbed at Paris his edition of 
140, 3 A, in It was publiſhed under the follow- 


P 8 
ing title: Polybii Opera Græcè & Latine ex Verfione 
— Accedit Æuea Tacłicus dr taleramdiã 


Vor. IV. 


he clears himſelf of the ſuſpicions, which were 


owing there happened two things, which proved a great afflic- 
IV, which deſtroyed Ni i 2 


and his ſon John's changing his Religion; 


all his hopes of keeping his place 
and this latter circhmſtance 2 bin the 


pread that he himſelf had charged Geor 
taught his ſon the Mathematics, to inftru&t the 
Mr. Almeloveen in his Life of our Author, clears 
ſhews that Caſaubon lamented a long while his 
me year having obtained leave of the Queen of France, he went 
with Sir Henry Wotton, Embaſſador Extraordinary from James I (o), 
where he was extremely well received [Z], and engaged in writing a confutation 


him at 


of Ba- 
ronius's 


Obfidione. Grace & Latin. It was reprinted at Hanaw 
from the Paris Edition in 1609 in fol. It is dedicated 
to King Henry IV, and the dedication is efteemed 
a maſter-piece of the kind. Our Author had a talent 
for pieces of that nature as well as for Prefaces. In 
the former he praiſes without any low ſervility, and in 
a manner, which a very remote from flattery ; and 
in the latter he ſhews the deſign and merit of his works 
without oftentation, and with an air of modeſty. He 
may ſerve as a model for pieces of this kind, which 

t ſo much the leſs to be neglected, as they firſt 

r themſelves to the Reader's view, and are 

2 him in favour of the book itſelf (23). 

ubon made the tranſlation of Polybius and Eneas 
Tactiens; and had a defign to have added a Commen- 
tary upon the whole ; but his death prevented him from 
executing it, and we have only a ſmall part of that 
work, - printed after bis death at Paris in 1617 in 8vo, 
under this title, Ad Poſyhii Hifteriarum Li pri- 
mum Commentarivs. Our Author expected to have re- 
ceived a conſiderable preſent from the King for the 
dedication of his Polybius ; but his Religion, as he in- 
forms us himſelf, prevented him from receiving any 
thing, to which Mr. Bernard adds (24), that Henry 
IV, who was no great ſcholar, did not know the value 
ſhop. of Avran- 


t crederent, 
Polybiumne Caſaubonus, an Caſaubonum hes conver- 
ti et. 
—2 Where he wwas extremely well received.) He met 
the utmoſt civilities from all the men of learning 
and diſtintion there. He ſaw the King, and had the 
honour of eating with him ſeveral times. He received 
a preſent from him of 1000 French livres, becauſe the 
King knew, that he was to viſit the Univerſities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. He afterwards gave him two 
Prebends, one at Canterbury, and the other at Weſt- 
minſter, with a ſalary of 2000 French livres. That 
Prince wrote at the ſame time to the of France to 
give Caſaubon leave to ſtay longer in . than 
was at firſt allowed him (26). However in his 1056th 
letter of Mr. Almeloveen's Edition he complains, that 
he was more inſulted at London than he had ever been 
at Paris in the midſt of the Papiſts ; that ſtones were 
thrown at his windows night and day; that he re- 
ceived a great wound as he went to Court ; that his 
children were affronted in the fireets ; and that he and 
his family were ſometimes purſued with ſtones. Mr. 
Bernard (27) tells us, that this was perbaps occaſioned by 
the hatred, which the common people bear to ſtrangers, 


and ing them dreſſed in diflerent 
by ſeeing REY OT — 


Qq 


Ceron, pag. 123, 


* 


(0) Bernard, pars 
22 — 


pag» 129. 


(23) Niceron, 
Page 142. 


(24) Pag. 19, 


(26) Bernard, 
Page 18. and 
Niceron, page | 
130. 


(27) Pag. 27 
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7 14m, ibid. ronius's Annals [AA]. His Exercitations 


CAS 


them were finiſhed in eighteen months in 


8 2 
wk e Dr, © the beginning of the year 1614 (p). He did not live long after | this, for he died the (2) Bernara, 
Raphael Ibo - firſt of July the ſame year in the fifty fifth year of his age. It was found after his-death ** 


us's Epiſtola de 


Tſaaci Caſaubm; that he had a double bladder (9). 


BD 
Doki Pan“ nument was erected to him [BB]. 


He was interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where a mo- 
He had ſeveral children by his wife Florence, the 


with our Au. daughter of Henry Stephens [CC]. We ſhall give an account of the feſt of his works 


thor's Leer in the note [DD]. He received the higheſt elogiums from all the Men of Letters, who 


* 


from that of the country. But the writers of be Hi- 


tory of the works of the Lairned for September 1710 


28) obſerve, that this never ordinarily happens in 


(23) Pag. « 
5 ndon, where there is always a great concourſe 


edit. London in 


825 ſtrangers; ſo that it muſt have proceeded from ſome 


- other cauſe. a _ $3 UL 

AA] Engaged in writing a tation ronius's 
A. X lade time * he went to ngland, Pe- 
ter du Moulin wrote to Dr. James Montague, Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, to inform him, that Caſaubon had 
a great inclination to Popery ; that there were only a 
very few Articles, which kept him among the Pro- 
teſtants ; and that if he returned to France he would 
change his Religion, as he had promiſed ; which 
would be the occaſion of great ſcandal ahd prejudice 


to the Proteſtants. He therefore defired him to en- 


deavour to keep him in England, and to engage him 
in writing againſt the Annals of Baronius, fince he 
' knew that he had materials ready for that ſubject. 
(29) Pag. 19. Mr. Bernard tells us (29), that he does not know whe- 
ther this letter did the buſineſs ; but that it is certain, 
that King James I engaged him to write the book, 
which he publiſhed againſt the Annals of Baronius, 
and which was entitled, E xercitationes contra Baronium, 
London 1614 in fol. Francfort 1615 in 4to. Geneva 
1655 and 1663 in 4to. Some learned men are of opi- 
nion, ſays Mr. Bernard (30), that he has pulled down 
the pinnacles of that great building of Baronius; but 
that it is certain, that Caſaubon would have done 
more ſervice to the Commonwealth of learning, if he 
had been allowed to continue his labours upon' profane 
(37) Pag. 145- Authors. And Father Niceron obſerves (31), that he 
wWoas not equal to ſuch-a work, becauſe he had not ſuffi- 
<ciently ſtudied Divinity, Chronology, or Hiſtory, and 
was not converſant enough in the Fathers; ſo that he 
is faid to have committed more errors than Baronius 
in a leſs compaſs. Our Author in his 1059 Letter di- 
5 rected to Dr. Richard Montague, a Pp 
(32) Mr. Ber- Norwich (32), complains extremely that this Divine 
nard, pag. ay. had undertaken to write againſt Baronius at the ſame 
erroneouſly ſays, time with himſelf; and threatens to complain of him 
Bath and Wells, to the King, who had commanded him to write againſt 
that Cardinal. He tells las, _ he Fry hat 5 

a long time ubject; that as 
2 ＋ the firſt, Dr. Moatigus ought not to interſere 
with him. This, ſay the Authors of the Hiſtory of the 
(43) September Works of the Learned (33), ſows Caſaubon 1% have 
1710, pag. 599. been a ſelfiſh, peeviſh man, and might occaſion his being 
* hated by the people. fi. Want £9 
[IBB] Interred in hrs man where & monu- 
—_ was erected to him.] Epitaph upon it is as 
oOWwsS! ed. I Wy | 


(35) Ibid, 


Lt. Jaatus Caſaubonus * | 
O Dactiorum quicquid eft aſſurgite 
Huic tam colendo Nomin, ) | 


* Gallia Reip. Litterariæ bono peperit ; Henricus 
Francorum Rex inuictiſimus Lutetiam litteris ſuis 
evecatum Bibliothecæ ſue prefecit ; charumgue deinceps 
dum vixit habuit ; eoque terris erepto Fatobus Magn. 
Britan. Monarcha, Regum Doctiſſimus, doctis indulgen- 
bs * in Angliam accivit, munifice fevit, poſteritaſque 
ob doctrinam mirabitur. H. S. E. invidid major. Obiit 
æternam in Chriſto vitam anhelans Cal. Fulii 1614. 
Htat. 55. Viro opt. immortalitate digniſi. Thom. Mor- 
ronus Epi ſcopus Dunelmenſis jucundiſimæ quoad frui licuit 
con ſuetudinis memor. Pr. F. P. Cu. 1631, © 


Qui nofſe vuli Ca ſaubonum, 
Non ſaxa, ſed Chartas legat, 
Superfuturas Marmori, 


Et profuturas poſteris. 


[CC] He had ſeveral children by his wvife, Florence, 
the daughter of Henry Stephens.] His eldeſt fon John 


ds Biſhop 'of | 


were 


einbraced the Roman Catholic Religion, as we have ob- 
ſerved: We ſhall give an account of Meric in the next 
article. Another of his ſons, whoſe name was Augiſtin, 


of having turned Papiſt, enter'd himſelf into the Order 


of the Capuchins, and was poiſoned with eleven o- 
thers of his Order at Calais by one of the inhabitants 
of that city, as Mr. Ogier relates in the account of 
his journey. Mr. Du Pin informs us upon the teſti- 
mony of Mr. Cotelier, that when this bn of Caſau- 
bon was determined to become a Capuchin, he went 
y the order of his Superiors to deſire his father's bleſ- 
ing before he took upon him the vow ; and that Ca- 
ſaubon gave it him very readily with theſe words : 
My fon, I do not condemn thee ; nor do thou condemn me; 
we" ſhall both appear before the Tribunal of Feſus C brift. 
There is no mention of this Auguſtin in Caſaubon's 
Letters (34). . (34) Niceron, 
[DD] We fall give an atcount of the reſt of big Ns. 134. 
aur in the Note.) Publii Sri Mimi, ſtus ſententiæ 
ſelectæ Liitin?, Græcè verſæ, & Notis a per 
7 Scaligerum, cum Prefatione Iſaaci Ca ſaubom. 
Leyden 1598 in 8 vo. Inſeriptio' vetus didicatinnen 
fundi cuntinent, ab Herode rege facta, cum Noris Iſaati 
Caſauboni. This little piece, which was publiſh'd 
about the year 1607, is inſerted by Thomas Crenius 
in his Muſeum Phiblogicum. Cafaubon's Notes are 
ſhort, but very learned; however it appears, that he 
was miſtaken in aſcribing the Inſcription to - 
King of Judza, inſtead of Herodes the Athenian (44); (35) Idem, pags 
He pabliſf'd Joſeph Scaliger's Opuſcula Varia, at Paris 74% 
1610 in 4to, and Pra 1612 in 8vo, with a Pres 
— his own writing. Ad Frontonem Ducaum E. 
piſtola, de | Apdlogit 'Fefuitarum nomine Parifiis edita; 
London 161 1 in who The chick defign of his Letter 
was to confute the Reponſe  Apologetique 4 Anti- Coton, 
par Frangois Benald. Au Pont. 161 1 in 8vo, and to 
oppoſe the doctrine of the Jeſuits about the Authorit f, 
of Kings. Mr. Bernard tells us (36), that this Letter (36) Pag. 19. 
was publiſned almoft againſt his will, and that he re- | 
ceived a conſiderable preſent for it from King James. 
Epiſtola ad Georgium Michaelem Lingelſbmium de quo- 
dam libello Scioppii, 1612 in 4to. This Letter, which 
is dated Auguſt gth 1612, is the 828th of Mr. Alme- 
loveen's Collection. Epiftola ad Cardinalem Perronium. 
London 16 Tf in to. This Letter, which is the 838th 
of Mr. Almeloveen's Collection, is dated November 
gth, 1612, It is not ſo much a compoſition of our 
Author, as an exact account of the ſentiments of King 
James I, whoſe and the Church of England's Secre- 
tary, he tells us, he was, with regard to fome points 
of Religion. It was therefore printed among the 
works of that King in the edition of them publiſhed 
by Dr: James' Montague Biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1619. 
It is written with great moderation; and Cardinal du 
Perron wrote an Anſwer to it, which was left unk- 
miſh'd at his death. Valentine Smalcius, a famous So- 
cinian, has endeavoured likewiſe to confute ſome paſ- 
ſages of it in a little piece publiſhed under the name of 
Anthony Reuchlin, and intitled, 4d Jſaacum Caſau- 
bonum Paranefis, Racoviæ 1614 in 4to (37). Taact (37) Idem, pag: 
Caſauboni Epiftole. Hague 1638 in 4to. This edi- 144+ 
tion was publiſhed by John Frederick Gronovius. 
A ſecond edition, 82 Epiſtolis auctior, & juxta ſeriem 
temporum digeſta, per Foamem Georgium Gravium, was 
printed at ne, and Helmſtad 1656 in 4to. 'Theſe 
two editions are eclipſed by the following one, printed at 
Rotterdam 1709 in fol. and intitled, //aaci Caſauboni 
Epiſtolæ, injertis ad eaſdem reſponſſonibus, quotquot hac- 
tenus reperiri potuerunt, ſecundum ſeriem temporis accu- 
rate digefle. Accedunt huic edition præter trecentas in- 
editas Epiſtolas Iſaaci Caſauboni Vita, ejuſdem Dedica- 
tiones, Prafationes, Prolegomena, Poemata, Fragmen- 
tum de Libertate Ecclefiaſtica.” Item Merici Caſauboni 
Epiſtolæ,  Dedicationes,  Prafationes, Prolegomena, & 
Tractatus quidam rariores. ' Curante Theodoro Fanſon ab 
Almelrutenu. i. e. Iſaac Caſaubon's Letters, * 
* 


(38) : 


| (2) \ 


(3) 
158, 


CAS 


were his contemporaries, not only on account of his profound learning, but likewiſe of 
his modeſty, ſincerity and probity. | | 8 


& all the Anſwers which could hitherto be found, 
N ar re in a chronological order. To which are 
cc ed 

t never before printed, Iſaac Caſaubon's} Life, his 
&« Dedications, Prefaces, Prol , Poems, and 
his Fragment concerning Eccleſiaſtical Liberty ; and 
<« alſo the Letter of Meric Caſaubon with bis Dedica- 
* tions, Prefaces, Prolegomena, and ſome ſcarce 
«« Treatiſes, publiſhed by Theodore Janſon ab Alme- 
% loveen.” Sorbiere in the Sorberiana (38) ſays, that 
theſe Letters contain the hiſtory of a man of probity 
and learning, but have nothing very remarkable in 
them except the purity of the language, and the marks 
of a frank and ſincere mind. The Author of the Me- 
langes 4 Hiftoire & de Literature, publiſh'd"'under the 
name of Yigneul-Marville, aſſures us, that they are all 
perfectly beautiful; and he makes no ſcruple to com- 
pare them with thoſe of Grotius and Scaliger with re- 
gard to learning, and to aſſert, that they exceed them 
or the eaſineſs and purity of ſtyle, which 1s entirely 
epiſtolary, and not at all affected. Caſaubon is blam- 


(38) Pag. 50. 


in this edition, beſides three hundred Letters 
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ed ſor mixing too much Greek in his Latin Letters; 

and tho, ſays Mr. Bernard (39), he excuſes himſelf (30) Pag. 23, 
from the example of Cicero and others, yet it is cer- “. 

tainly a fault. Father Vavaſſor in his Treatiſe de 
Epigrammate (40) charges him likewiſe with Galli- (4®) Cap. 22. 
ciſms ; but theſe defects, and perhaps ſome others, do not 

hinder theſe Letters from being worth reading (41): 41) Bernard; 
In 1710 Mr. John Chriſtopher Wolfius publiſhed at Page 24+ 
Hamburg in ꝗ4to, Caſauboniana, five Iſaaci Caſau- 
boni varia de Scriptoribus Libriſque Judicia, Obſerva- 
tions ſacræ in W Fæderis hea, Philologice item 
& Ecclefiafticr, ut & Animadverſfiones in Annales Ba- 
ronii Ecclefiafticos inedite, ex variis Caſauboni MSS. in 
Bibliotheca Bodleiand reconditis nunc primum erutæ & 
Joan. Chrifloph. Wolfo. Accedunt due Caſauboni Epi- 
ſlolæ ineditæ, & Prafatio ad Librum de Libertate Ec- 
clefiaftica, cum Notis Editoris in Caſauboniana, ac Pre- 


fatio, qui de hujus generis Literis diſſeritur. Father 


Niceron ſays (42), that there is nothing very conſide- (42) Pag. 147+ 
rable in this Collection. ＋ 


S CASAUBON (MERIC), ſon of the preceding, was born at Geneva Auguſt the 


( a) Niceron, 
Memoiret pour 
ſer vir a P Hit. 
des Hammes Il- 
luftres, tom. 18. 
pag» 148. edit. 
de Paris 1732. 


14th 1599 (a), and not in September, as Mr. Wood aſſerts in his Athene Oxonienſes (b). 
He began his firſt ſtudies at Sedan, and continued them in England, whither he came fan ts, 
with his father in 1610 [A], He was inſtructed” by a 
to Mr. Wood (c), or 1616, according to Father Niceron (d), when he was ſent to (% Ibid. 
Chriſt- Church College in Oxford, where being put under a moſt careful tutor, Dr. 


(b) Vol. 2. col. 


' London 1721. 
ivate maſter till 1614, according 


Ed- (4) Ubi ſupra, 


ward Meetkirk (e), afterwards the King's Profeſſor of Hebrew, he was ſoon elected a 


Student of that College, and made ſo great a progreſs in 


Logic and Philoſophy (e), that (Ses Dr. Me- 


O Word, Fafi he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts June the 14th 162 1 (J), being at that time very 838 on 
Oxon. vol. 1. . * = 4 c * * an 
he grace 4 eminent for his extenſive learning (g). The ſame year he publiſhed a book in defence of 3 pag. 


E ldem, Arb. his father againſt the 


Oxon. vol. 2. 


col. 485. 


calumnies of certain Roman Catholicks [BJ]. This book gained $6. ths 
him the favour of King James I, and procured him a conſiderable reputation abroad, 


_ eſpecially in France, whence he had ſeveral offers of promotion there; his godfather a 
| Meric de Vicque, being then or ſoon after Keeper of the Great Seal of that Kingdom (5). () lem, ibid. | 
The next book, which he publiſhed, was a Vindication of his Father, in Latin [CI, written 


[4 * ewhither he came with his father 
zn 1610.]- We obſerved in the preceding article that 
Iſaac Caſaubon came to England October 1610 and 
therefore as his ſon Meric was born in Auguſt 1599, 
Mr. Wood muſt certainly be miſtaken in his Athenz 
Oxonienſes (1), where he tells us, that the latter was 
but nine years of age, when he was brought into Eng- 
land by his father. | what 
IDB] He publiſbed a Defence of his father againſt the 
calummies of certain Roms Calle It was printed 
at London 1621 in 8vo-under the following title, Pie- 
tas contra maledicos Patrii nominis & Religionis hoſtes. 
In this Book he mentions ſeveral particulars relating 
to the Life of his father, and defends him againſt the 

_ reproaches of Caſpar Scioppius, Julius Cæſar Bou- 
langer, BD ag ay and ſame others, who had 

(2) Niceron, Ne- caſt odious imputations'upon his morals and religion (2). 

moires pour ſervir IC] A Vindication of his father in Latin.) It was 

4% Hiſtoire des printed at London 1624 in eight ſheets in 4to, and in- 

1 titled, Vindicatio Patris adverſus Impoflorem, qui Li- 
on a 1. brum' ineptum & impium de Origine Idololatria nuper 

fab Iſaaci Caſauboni nomine publicavit, The occaſion 

of this book was as follows. In 1624 there was pub- 

liſh'd' at London a Treatiſe, intitled, ' The Original of 

Holatries, or the Birth of Herefies. Firſt faithfully ga- 

thered out of ſundry Greek and Latin Authors, as alſo 

out of divers learned Fathers, by that famous and learned 

» 1 Jſaac Caſaubon, and by him publiſhed in French for the 

© good of God's Church, and was tranſlated into Engliſh for 

the benefit of this Monarchy. By Abraham Dartie. 

It was dedicated to Prince Charles, afterwards King 
Charles I, and preſented to King James I, and all the 
Lords of the Council. Meric Caſaubon in his Nece/- 

fity of Reformation in and before Luther*s time, aud what 
viſibly hath moſt bindred the progreſs of it, ' printed at 

London 1664 in 4to' tells us (3), that 'the chief end 
and ſubject of the Book was to prove, that the 
« Maſs; (a word of great extent and antiquity, which 
made the Authors of the Auguſtane Confeſſtion, ſub- 
ſeribed by Calvin, ſay, Falſe accuſantur Eccleſiæ no- 


3 


(1) Vol. 2. col. 
485. ad edit. 
London 1721. 


J) pag. 17. 
or 2. "0p 


* fire, quod Miſſam aboleant, retinetur enim Miſſa apud 
© nos, & ſumma reverintia celebratur,) or rather in- 
« deed the whole Liturgy, antient and late, and every 
«« part of it, was derived from antient Heathens, Nu- 
% ma Pompilius, and I know not whom; ſome part 
« alſo of it is taken out of che Alcoran ; which to 
4 prove, his Authors for the, moſt part are ſome late 
<<. collectors of Roman Antiquities, as Blondus, Alex- 
“ ander ab Alexandro, and the like, who ſay no ſuch 
thing; but from what they ſay of the Romans, he 
„ makes his inferences and applications, as he liſts 
« himſelf, more like the dreams of a diſtemper d man 
«than the words of a man endowed with ordinary 
« ſenſe and reaſon.” Our Author therefore, at that 
time a young Student in Chriſt-Church, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to one of the Biſhops, who uſually waited on the 
King, who was then at Theobalds; and by the Bi- 
ſhop's means a Letter of his was ſhewn to the King, 
who diſcovering the fraud, ordered Nathaniel Butter 
the Bookſeller, and Abrabam Darcie to be committed 
to priſon (4) ; and it was with great difficulty, that (4% Ibid. pag. 
Dr. Montague Biſhop of London made his Chaplam's 158. 
peace on account of his licenſing of it (s)- q Soon af- (;) Fuller's 
ter a French book, the original of the Engliſn Tranſ- Church Hiſtory, 
lation, being produced, it was found, continues our Bok 3 Sect. 7. 
Author (6), that an bid title page had been by art and, oO 
cunning transformed, the years altered, and the name 6) Ub: ſupra, 
of Iſaac Cafaubon inſerted ; and thus the world for mere pag. 159. 
gain and lucre, (for 1 do not believe, that there was 
any further myſtery in it at firſt) fbamefully abuſed. 
Other editions or copies of the ſame book were found, and 
foewed to the King ; yea tranſitions of it, that had 
beer made, when my father was yet ſcarce born. Up- 
on this our Author publiſhed his Vindicatio Patris, 
which by the King's command was tranſlated into 
French and Engliſh (7). And yet ſome years after the (7) Ibide 
Book abovemention'dor Engliſh Tranſlation was reprin- 
ted at Amſterdam, as our Author ſuppoſes, with this title, 
The Original of Popifh Idolatry ; or the Birth of Herefies, 
Publiſhed under the name Caſaubon, and called . the 
ame 
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(1) Wood, 261 
ſupra. 


of MARCUS 
ANTONINUS 


Judico digniſimum, 


260, 


(9) Alben. Oxon. 
vol. 2. col. 48 5. 


. dulity in th; 
terbury by Archbiſhop Laud, and Rector of Ickham near that City (m). In 1631 he 277 — ＋ 


AS 


by * King James (5). This was printed at London in 1624. And about (0) I&n, it, 


of Wincheſter to the 


VI 


ine, pag, 


Caſauboni Notis & Emendationibus, and in 1634 a Tranſlation out of Greek into Engliſh Lie cle 


publiſh ſeveral excellent works [FI. In 1649 Mr. Greaves of Gray's Inn, an intimate 


me year misformation. But now upon better con- 
— . with Allowance ; being a true and 
exa Deſcription &c. Printed . . . 1630. 4A Preface 
alſo was added in juſtification of the book and the firſt 
editors of it, where among other things it is ſaid, 
« that they, that did ſuppreſs it, were either Papiſts 
4% in their hearts, or ſuch as hold with Papiſts, that 
© jgnorance is the mother of devotion, that the Goſ- 
<« pel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was departing from the 
« land &c.” And fince that a Pamphlet came out, 
without mentioning where it was printed, much to 
the ſame purpoſe, in the very front of which are theſe 
words by way of approbation: D. Caſaubonus ille 
eruditiſſimus Ceremoniarum Ethnicarum & Diabolica- 
rum in Pontificias & Epiſcopales mutationem terris de- 
nonfirare promittebat. Quad ego Caſauboni promiſſum 

typographiee beneficio ad manus 

rium perveniat. This piece is but ſhort, as our Au- 

thor obſerves (8), but all of the ſame ſtrain and ſpi- 
rit as the former book, to which it refers. 

[DI Defigned to have proceeded where his father had 
heft off in the confutation of Cardinal Baronius's Annals; 
but was diverted the execution of that defign.] 
Mr. Wood tells us (9), that about the time, that he 
was beneficed in Somerſetſhire, and took the Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, he reſolved upon that deſign, 
but was diverted by ſome accidental occafions or provo- 
cations ; and that at length, when he came to maturity 
of years for ſuch a work, and had acquainted Archbi- 
ſhop Laud, his great friend and patron, with his de- 


| fign, who was very ready to place him conveniemly 


(to) See his 
Diſcourſe of Cre- 
dulity and Incre- 
dulity, pag» 260. 
edit. London 
1668. 


(11) Pag. 15. 
edit · London 
1668, in 8vo. 


in Oxſord or London, according to his deſire, that he 
might be furniſhed with books neceſſary for ſuch a 
pu ſe, the troubles and diviſions began in Eng- 
and; fo that he had no certain place of habitation, 
and was obliged to {ell a good part of his books (10) ; 
and in concluſion after about twenty years ſuffering he 
was grown fo old and infirm of body, that he could 
not expect to live many years, and thereupon was for- 
ced to give over that project. 

LE] His Treatiſe of Uſe and Cuſtom. ] He men- 
tions this in the following hs 7 in his Diſcourſe of 
Credulity and Incredulity (11). It is poſfible, the reader 
may light upon à book, intitled, A Treatiſe of Uſe and 
Cuſtom. r is mot in the title, but might have been ad. 
ded ( as here), in things natural, civil, and divine. 
That which gave accafion to it, (for I muſt own it as 
mine, though ſet out without my name) was, I was at 
that time much troubled, and as 1 thought injured by 
what in the Law of this Realm goes under the name 9, 
Cuſtom, to me before little known. And as the buſineſ; 
run often in my mind, (riding eſpecially, when I had 
nothing elſe to buſy my thoughts) it brought in time many 
things into my mind, which I read and obſerved con- 
cer ning cuſtom in general, till at laſ it came to this, 


that was printed. I needed not have owned it, ſome 


may think, and better ſo perchance ; yet the thanks 
** I have had for it from ſome, to whoſe judgment I 
could hot but aſcribe much, becauſe I knew them 
very converſant in the ſtudy of Nature, whereof 
«« alſo they have given good proof to the Public, hath 
made me to adventure upon this acknowledgment. 
„However were it now to be reprinted, ſuch is the 


. 


friend 
„ largeneſs of the ſubjeft, it might be fitted for 


« lic uſe much more than ever it was. Now E + 
„things, that are atchieved only by art and ſtudy, 
* though they may ſeem not ſo properly natural in 
« that 3 take natural here; yet as they are 
referred to the power of uſe and cuſtom 
e — Rags Bu and (he ſabe — 
% admiration, as that Treatiſe will ſhew them, who 
«« defire further ſatisfaction about it) fo they properly 


6s ty: to this account.” 

[ . ſeveral excrilem 
tions. London 1641 in qto. This 
ther Niceron's 
& Emeniationes in Marci Antonini Imperatoris de Ae 

n 


text of Antoninus, was done by William Xylander, _ ag 
but corrected im a variety of places by our Author, 
who has likewiſe added the notes of Xylander. The 
original cauſe of temporal evils : The opinions Fl the 
moſt antient Heathens concerning it examined by the Sa- 
cred Seriftures, and referred unto them, as to the force 
and fountain, from they ſprang. London 1645. 
in 4to, and not in 8vo, as Father Niceron tells us 1 7 (12) Ubi fupro; 
A Diſcourſe concerning Chriſt his Incarnation and Exi- page 152. 
nanition, with an Introduction concerning the principles 
of Chriſtianity and Divinity. London 1646 in 4to, 
and not Bvo, as Father Niceron fays. De Yerborum 
75 & accurate corum copeitionis utilitate Diatriba. 
1647 in amo. e ſame year he publiſhbed 

at London in $vo, a more compleat Edition his Fa- 
ther's Notes on Perſius's ſatyrs, under the following 
title, Perfii Satyre, cum Notis Jſaaci Ca J. In 
1650 our Author publiſhed, De quatuor Linguis Com- 
mentationis Pars prior, qua de Lingua Hebraicd & de 
Lingua Saxonia, Accefſerunt Guilielmi Somneri ad werba 
vetera Germanica Lipfiana Note. London in 8vo. He 
had not opportunity of finiſhing the other two lan- 

ges, Greek and Latin (13). Terentius cum Mois (14) Wood, th, 

me Farnabii in quatuor priores Comædias, Me. Oxon. vol. 4. 
rici Caſauboni in Phormionem & Heeyram. London col. 487+ 
1651 in 12mo. Farnaby dying before he had finiſhed 
his Notes upon Terence, our Author was engaged by 
the Bookſeller to write Notes upon the Phormio and 
Hecyra, which the former had not written 2 Some 
Annotations in the Pſalms and Proverbs. He tells us 
in his diſcourſe of Credulity and Incredulity in things 
Natural &c. (14), that theſe Ob/ervations were extorted (14) Pag. 106, 
from him by the importunity of the Printers, when 107: edit. Lon- 
« he was not well furniſhed either with books or lei- don 1668. 
« ſure, but worſt of all, 2 * when ann. could 
* be expected to be acceptable an welcome, what 
„ reliſhed of ſchiſm and rebellion.” Theſe Annota- 
tions were inſerted in one of the latter Editions of the 
Ajjembly's Annotations on the Bible, reprinted with ſome 
dditions (15).  Hierocles de Providentia & Fato, & (1;) Wood, uw 
Fragmenta ejuſdem, Gract & Latine, cum Lilii Gy- ſupra, 
raldi Interpretatione & Pythagoras. Acctdunt 
aurea Pythagoreorum Carmina, & in ea Hierochs Cam- 
mentarius, Græc & Lating, interprete Foaune Carterio, 

3 cum 


. 


col. 49 


(16) 
Page 1 


CAS 


friend-of our Author, brought him a meſſage from Oliver Cromwell, theri Lieutenant 
General of the Parliament Forces, to bring him to Whitehall to confer with him about 
matters of moment; but his wife being then lately dead [G], and not, as he ſaid, buried, 
he deſired to be excuſed, Mr. Greaves afterwards came again; and our Author fearing 
ſome bad conſequence of the affair, deſired to know the meaning of it, which Mr; Greaves 
refuſed to acquaint him with. But at laſt returning he told him, that the Lieutenant General 
intended to promote him, and to employ his pen in writing the Hiſtory of the late war, 
deſiring at the ſame time, that the matters of fact might be impartially repreſented. Dr. 
Caſaubon returned his hearty thanks for the hofiour intended him, but declared that he 
was incapable in ſeveral reſpects for ſuch an employment, and could not fo impartially 
engage in it, but that his ſubject would oblige him to make ſuch reflections as would be 
ungrateful, if not injurious to his Lordſhip. . Notwithſtanding this anſwer Cromwell 
ſeemed ſo ſenſible of his worth, that he ordered, that upon the firſt demand there ſhould be 
delivered to him three or four hundred pounds by a Bookſeller in London, - whoſe name was 
Cromwell, whenever his occaſions ſhould require, without acknowledging any benefactor 
at the receipt of it. But this offer he Teens though his circumſtances were then mean. 
At the ſame time it was propoſed by Mr. Greaves, who belonged to the Library at St. 
James's, that if our Author would gratify Cromwell in the requeſt abovementioned, he 
would reſtore to him all his father's books, which were then in the Royal Library there, 
being given by King James, and give him a patent for three hundred pounds per annum to 
be paid to the family as long as the youngeſt ſon of Dr. Ca ſaubon ſhould live; but 
this was likewiſe refuſed. Not long after this there was a propoſal made to him by the 
Embaſſador of Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, to invite him to that Kingdom, where he 
was to have the government of one, or the inſpection of all the Univerſities, with a 
conſiderable falary for himſelf, and a ſettlement of three hundred pounds per ann. upon 
his eldeſt ſon during life. But this he alſo waved, being determined to ſpend the re- 


{o! Weald, 6k mainder of his life in England (o). At the Reſtoration he recovered all his ſpiritual 


xon. vol. 2. 


col. 485, 486. 


preferments, and continued writing books to his death [H ], which happened July 


tim Noris Merici Caſauboni. London 1655 in 8vo, and 
London 1673 in two volumes in 8vo. Caſaubon had 
at firſt a deſign to correct the Latin tranſlation of 
Hierocles, which appeared to have great occaſion for 
it 5 but not knowing that the work was printing till 
it was almoſt entirely finiſhed, he contented himſelf 


(16) Niceron, with adding only ſome Grammatical Notes (16). 4 


8. 153. 


London 1659 in 8vo. 


Treatiſe concerning Enthuſiaſm, as it is an effect of na- 
ture, but is miſtaken by many for either Divine Inſpira- 
tion, or Diabolical Poſſeſſion. London 1655 in Bvo. 
This Treatiſe contains fix Chapters, the firſt of which 
treats of Enthuſiaſm in genetal ; the ſecond of Divi- 
natory Enthuſiaſm ; the third of Contemplative and 
Philoſophical Enthuſiaſm ; the fourth of Rhetorical En- 
thuſiaſm; the fifth of Poetical Enthuſiaſm ; and the 
laſt of Precatory Enthuſiaſm. De muperd Homeri Edi- 
tione Lugduno-Batavica Hackiand, cum Latind werfione 
& Didymi Scholiis: ſed & Euftathio & lotis aliquot in- 
— ad Odyſſeam pertinentibus. Item ſuper loco Ho- 
merico dubiæ apud antiquos Interpretationis, quo Dei in 
bominum tam mentes quam fortunas imperium afſeritur, 
binæ Diſſertationes. London 1659 in 8vo; and re- 
Printed at the end of Almeloveen's edition of Jfaac 
Ca ſaubon's Letters. Epicteti Enchiridion, Gract & La- 
zins, cum Notis Merici Caſauboni, & Cebetis Tabula. 
The tranſlation. is done by 
Jerom Wolhus. A tranſlation into Engliſh of Lucius 
Florus's Hiflory of the Romans, with Notes. London 
i659 in 8vo. He publiſhed likewiſe at London 
1659 in fol. A true and faithfu! relation of what 
paſſed for many years between Dr. John Dee and ſome 
Ari &c. with a long Preface by our Author, in or- 
er to conſirm the truth of the relation with regard to 


(17) Miſcellanea ſpirits. Mr. Leibnitz (17) ſtiles this Preface a very 
Leibnitiana, pag· excellent ene, and tells us that it deſerves to be tranſlated 


221. edit. Lipſiæ 


3718, in 8vo. 


as well as the book itſelf. 
[G] His 2vife being then lately dead.] Father Nice- 


(18) Pag. 149. ron informs us (18), that ſhe died in the year 1651 ; 


which is inconſiſtent with what Mr. Wood aſſerts, 

where he tells us in the paſſage quoted in the text 

of this Article, that it was in 1649 that Mr. Greaves 

came from Cromwel to our Author, who deſired then 

> be excuſed on account of his wife's death, juſt be- 
re. 

[H Continued writing books to his death.) We 
ſhall give an account of them as follows. I. 4 Yin- 
dication of the Lord's Prayer as a formal Prayer, and 
by Chriſt's Inſtitution to be uſed by. Chriſftans as a Prayer 


Vor, IV, 


the 
I 


&c. London 1660. The firſt occafion of writing 
this Treatiſe was upon the report, that Dr. John Owen, 
who had the chief management of the Univerſity of 
Oxford from 165 2 to 1657, had put on his hat, when ths 
Lord's Prayer was repeated by the Preacher in the chief 
Church of Oxtord ; for which fact the reader may 
conſult Mr. Thomas Long's Book, intitled, No Pro- 
teſtant but Diſſenters Plot diſcovered and defeated ; 
being an anſwer to the late writings of ſeveral eminent 
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Difjenters c. (19) ; and the Apologia pro Miniſtris in (19) Pag. 167, 
hs cjefis, ſaid to be written by Mr. Hens? Hick: 168. edit. Lon- 


man, who alſo blames Dr. Owen for it. 
was denied by the Doctor in a letter to Dr. Lewis du 


But the faQ 3% „ in 


Moulin (20); but therein, ſays Mr. Wood (21), he doth (20) See Dr: 


err much, for ſeveral now living in Oxon Anbau it avell 
enough. II. 4 King and his ſubjefts unhappily fallen 


Hoſea 3. werſ. 4, 5. 
queſtion, to whom it belonged antiently to preach, and whe- 
ther all Prieſts might or did; diſcuſſed out of antiquity, 
as alſo what preaching is properly. London 1663 in 
4to. IV. Note & Emendationes in Diogenem 2 
tium de Vitis c. Philoſophorum. Theſe Notes were 
added to thoſe of his father in the editions of Laer- 
tius printed at London 1664 in fol. and Amſterdam 
1692 in 4t0. V. Of the neceſſiiy of * 00/9067 in and 
before Luther' time, and what wifibly hath moſt bindred 
the progreſs of it. Occafioned by ſome late wirulent books 
written by Papiſts, but eſpecially by that intitled, Laby- 
rinthus Cantuarienſis. Here befides ſome other points, 
the grand bufineſs of theſe times, Infallibility, is fully 
diſcuſjed. By Meric Caſaubon, D. D. and one of the 
Prebends of Canterbury. London 1664 in 4to. This 
Book is chiefly deſigned as an anſwer to one printed at 
Paris in 1658, and intitled, Labyrinthus Cantuarienſi, 


being an anſwer to the late Archbiſhop of Cantirburit's 


Relation of a conference; and intended to ſhew the 
neceſſity of a reformation, and that the ſeparation 
of our Church from that of Rome, upon that ac- 
count, cannot be charged with ſchiſm ; in oppoſition 
to what the Author of the Labyrinth maintains in the 
11th, 13th, and 14th Chapter of his Labyrinth, that 
Proteftants are Schiſmatics, and no part of the Catholic 
Church. VI. An Anſwer concerning the new way of 
Infallibility lately deviſed to uphola the Roman cauſe ; 
the Holy Scriptures, the antient Fathers and Councils laid 
aſides againſt I. S. ( the Author of Sure-footing ) his Let- 
ter lately publiſhed. London 1665 in to. The Lowe 


Rr 


obn Durell's 
indicia Eccleſ. 
NN N Agi. cap. 3. 
out, and happily reconciled, in a Sermon at Canterbury an pag: 
London 1660 in 4to. III. The (21) 


33s 
Col. 487. 


(p) Wood, nig. 
& Antig. lib. 2. 


pag. 232, 
( Niceron, 


149. 
by Wood, Ath, 
Oxon, vol. 2. 
col. 436, 


(29) Col. 488, 


 tiones, Prafationes, Prolegomena, & 


12 Apollodor. 


lib. 3. pag- m. 
227. 


a new title to them as follows; A Treati/e gem. 


his own Life [X]. 


father's papers. He was eminent for his pi 
affable di! 
obſerves, that th 


ough he was inferior to his father, 


CAS 


14th 1671, in the ſeventy ſecond year of his age, and not in the ſeventy fiſth, as is men- 
tioned in his epitaph [ IJ, and he was interred in the Cathedral of Canterbury, where he had 
a monument erected to him. He had a deſign in the latter part of his days of writing 
Mr. Wood in his Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univerſitatis Oxonienfis ( 
tells us, that he was ſkilled in various parts of Literature, tho? not very accurately, but that his 
chief talent lay in critical Learning, in which he ſeems to have been greatly aſſiſted by his 


Charity to the poor, and his courteous and 


poſition, Monſieur Bernard in his Nouvelles de la Republique des Leltres (g) @) Tom. 3: 


Þ) (2) Lib. 2. pag 


2. 


Juillet 


yet he was a man of conſiderable 1770, Af. 1. 


learning; and that he aſcribed to the Philoſophy of Des Cartes the little inclination which “s. 28. 


people had in his time for the ſtudy of 
nuſcripts 


polite Literature. 
to the Univerſity of Oxford (7). By his wife, whom he tnarried in 1651, and 


He left a great number of ma- 


with whom he had a conſiderable fortune; he had ſeveral children (), and particularly a 
ſon whoſe name was John, and who was a Chirurgeon in Canterbury (c). | 


by J. 8. that is, Jobn Sarjeant, contained ſome ex- 
ceptions againſt ſome paſſages in Dr. Caſaubon's for- 
mer Book Of the neceſſity of Reformation, &c. and this 
Letter was printed at the end of Sure-foo?tng in Chri/- 
tianity, follows the four Appendixes relating to 
Dr. Thomas Pierce, Dr. Daniel Whitby, Dr. J. Stil- 
lingfleet, and Dr. Jeremy Taylor, printed in, 1664 
in a 8yo. VII. 4 57 of Meric Caſau- 
bon D. D. e. t Peter du Moulin, D. D. and 
Prebindary of the fame Church, concerning Natural 
Þ xperimental Philoſophy, and ome Books lately ſet out 
about it. Cambridge 1669 in 4to. pagg 36. VIII. 
Of. Credulity and Incredulity in things Nataral, Civil, 
and Divine; wherein, among other things, the Sadduciſm 
of theſe times, in denying ſpirits, witches, and ſuperna- 
tural operations, by pregnant inilances and evidences: is 
fully comſuted; Epicurus his cauſe diſcuſſed, tnd the jug- 
ling and falſe dealing lately uſed to bring him and 
Atheiſm into credit, clearly diſcovered; the uſe and ne- 
ce/ity of ancient learning againſi the innovating humour 
all along proved and aſſerted. London 1668 in 8vo. 
The ſecond part was printed at London 1670 in 8vo, 
under the lowing title; Credulity and Incredulity in 
things Divine and Spiritual; wherein ( among other thing) 
4 true aud faithful account is given of the Platonic 
Philoſophy, as it hath reference to Chriſtianity; as alſo 


the buſineſs of witches and witchcraft, againſt 'a late of 


writer fully argued and diſputed. The late Writer, 
whom our Author attacks in this part, is John Wag- 
ſtaff, who publiſhed at London 1669 in 8yo, The Que, 
tion of Witchcraft debated, or à diſcourſe againſt their 


opinion, that affirm Witches. Mr. Wood informs us (29), 


t the two pars of Dr. Caſaubon's Book lying dead 
on the Bookſeller's hands, they printed after his death 


Spirits, Witches, and Supernitural Operations by preg- 
nant inſtances and evidences, &c. London 1672 in 8vo. 
IX. Note in Polybium, printed for the firſt time in the 
Edition of that Author publiſhed 9 Gronovins 
at Amſterdam in 1670 in 8vo. X. Epifole, Dedica- 

rattatus quidam 
rariores ; publiſhed by Theodore Janſon ab Almeloveen 
at the end of Iſaac Caſaubon's Epiſtles, at Rotterdam 
170g in fol. XI. De Fure Concionandi Antiquos, 


Mr. Wood, who mentions this piece in bis Hiftoria & 


- 


were at length hinder'd by death, which ſeized 


quitates Univerſitatis Oxonienfs (30), only tells us, (30) Lb. 2. 
that it was written in Latin. But perhaps he is miſtaken ; Fag. 282. 


and it was only the K 7 mention d above, No 3. 
[1] His Eyiraph ] 


t is as follows (31) : S & wene- (31) See Woe, 


rare Viator. Hic mortales immortalis ſpiritils Exuvids de- 4%: ſutra. 


pofuit Mericns Cafaubonns, magni nominis eruditique ge- 
neris par heres ; * e gui patrem Iſaacum Ca ſaubonum, 
Avum Henricum *% fur Proauum Robertum Stepha- 
mum habuit. Hut qus Viros Qu Literarum Lumina 
Qua evi ſai dcr Thſe ernditionm per tot truttith 
capita traducem excepit, excoluit, & ad pittatis (que 
in ejus pectore Regina [edebat ) ornamentum & incremen- 
tum feliciter conſecravit ; Rempublicam Litterariam 
multiplici Rerum & Linguarum ſupelle#ile heupletavit. 
Vir, incertum doctior an melior, in pauperes liberalitate, 
in amicos wilitate, in omnes humanitate, in acutiſſimis 
longiſſimi morbi tormentis Chriſtiand patientid infigniſſi- 
mus. Gaudeat primaria hac Ecclefia primariis Canoni- 
cis Caſaubonis ambobus, qui eundem in Eruditorum, quem 
ipſa in Eecigarum ſerie, ordinem 'obtinent. Obiit 


—— _ i an. 1671. tali ſur 75, Cantnica- 
s ſui 46. , | ; 
[XK] He had a deſign in the latter part of his days of uwyi- 


ting hizown Lig.] He mentions this defignin his Treati/e 


concerning Enthuſiaſm, c. 3. p. $5 3 and he often declared 


(32), that he eſteem'd himſelf obliged to write an account (32) Wood, 4th, 
tude to divine Providence, which had Cen, vole 2 


it ont of g. 


preſerved and deliver d him from more hazardous ou 438. 
rences than ever any man, as he thought, beſides himſelf 


had encounter'd with; particularly in his eſcape from 
a fire in the night-time, which in the houſe 
where he lived while he was a boy, at Geneva in his 


recovery from a ſickneſs at Chriſt-Church in Oxford, 


when he was given over for dead, by a chymical me- 


wonderful preſervation from drowning, when o 

men being drowned, and himſelf buoyed up by his 
Prieſt's coat ; and in his bearing ſeveral 'abules, fines, 
impriſonments, &c. laid upon him, . Mr. Wood 


„ Sequettration, and other memorables. But theſe 
« things being by him deferred from time to time, 
on 


him ſooner than he expected. | F. 


CASSANDRA, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, was tempted by Apollo, and de- 


ceived him. He promiſed to beſtow 
give him her 2 
no ſooner had ſhe obtained th 


upon her the gift of Prophecy, provided ſhe would 
Caſſandra ſeemingly conſented to this exchange; but 
e gift of Prophecy, but ſhe laughed at the tempter, and 


broke her word with him, Apollo did not revenge himſelf, by bereaving her of the gift 
he had indulged her, but by cauſing no credit to be given, by any perſons, to her pre- 
dictions (a). She was conſidered as mad, before the things ſhe foretold were come to 


Pals 3 (2) Ibid. pag. 


[4] Apollo . . . promis'd to beflow upon her the gi 
of P T7 brovided ſve would give 2 her 2. 
head. have already obſerved ſeveral times, that 
nothing can be more ill contrived and connected than 
the ſyſtem of the antient Heathens, of which we 
have a proof here. It was a tenet of the Pagan 
Doctrine, that the Prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi ſhould 
always be a virgin, for that otherwiſe ſhe could not 


{1) See petit. de be inſpired (1). This being laid down, it ought not 
e, pag: 114. to have been fuppoſed, that Apollo promiſed bo gift 


Prophecy to a virgin, upon condition that ſhe would 
ſurrender up her maidenhead to him. Some writers 
imagine that this was owing to the artifices of the 


whereas it is no more than a 


Author whom I have here in view has committed an- 


other error. He ſuppoſes that the Sybil of Cume 


dicine * him by a young Phyſician (33) 3 in his (44) See his 
| 1 27 Cre- 
in a boat on the Thames near London, the two water- 4% an 

dulity, pag. 16, 
17. edit. London 
1668. 


30), by the fanatical Reformers in the time of his (4) 774; 


| 109 
Devil, and his deep malice (2). But this ſuppoſes (3) bid. pag; 
that the ſtory of Caſſandra's temptation is real fact, 1 
i ' ib. 1 
poetical an. The — Ovid. 
(5) Elie, ait, 
wirgo Cumaa 


was tempted by Apollo, in the ſame manner as 'Caf- gud cles, Opta- 


122. 


ſandra had been; and to prove this (3), he cites ſome #5 #trere an. 


verſes of Ovid (4), which make no mention of any 
promiſe of the gift of Prophecy. In order to find an 


Ovid. Metam. 
lib. 14 ver. 140% 


That is, 


exact conformity between theſe two temptations, it « wiſh, my 


ſhould have been ſaid that Apollo offered, in general, © Cumæan maid, 
© whatever 5% 
will, 


66 It ſhall be 


to give Caſſandra any thing ſhe ſhould aſk of him, for 
ſo he promis'd the Sybil (5). A modern Writer ſup- 
2 ö | 


Incre- 


2 


2 


Gs 


04 


and 
oh Fad e 


poſes, that the iſes made to Caſſandra were in rea- 
ty confined yt 1 * 2 —_— — 2 Caſſandra who 
igenere, made choice of the gi rop (6) ; but the au- 
1 thority of Apollodorus and that of Servius will not 
to the Caſſandra allow us to agree to this ſuppoſition. One' of theſe 
of Philoſiratus, Authors ſays, that Apollo promiſed Caſſandra that he 
640. edis. in aro; would make her a Propheteſs (7); and the other, that 
and tom. 2. pag, he made her no promiſe ; but that Caſſandra having 
77. deſired to be endued with the giſt of Prophecy, as a 
(7) Apollodor- reward for her laſt favour, was taken at her word (8). 
„ * The Sybil being permitted 30 tos for whaver jel 
(8) Servius, in fings the pleaſed, long life; and having forgot 
Zn. lib. 2+ ver. to defire perpetual youth, it was in her power to have 
247+ obtained that alſo ; it would have coſt only 


Excidit, ut peterem juuenes quoque protinus annoy, 
Hos tamen ille mihi dabat, aternamque juventam, 
Si venerem paterer (9). | 


tam. 
144+ 'That is, 
« T aſk'd long life, and my . obtain'd. 
The precious bleſſing of ing youth 
oc have been mine, had I my virtue yielded.” 


But Caſſandra thought that eternal youth would be pur- 
chaſed too dear at that price; and conſequently ſhe ſet 
2 high price upon her wares. 

III Serwins relates the manner how theſe Prophecies 
awere rendred ineffoctual.] Apollo's ſpittle produc'd 
this effect, which was ſo ſtrong, that Caſſandra's pre- 
dictions could never obtain credit. The God was ex- 
aſperated at the fair-one, for refuſing what ſhe had pro- 
mis'd him; however, he his reſentment, 
and defired her to 
dulged his requeſt, upon which he ſpit in Caſſandra's 
mouth, and by that means the gift he had beſtowed up- 
on her became of no uſe. Apollo cum amafjet Caſſan- 
dram, petit ab ea tjus concubitus copiam ; illa hac con- 
ditione. promifit,  fibi ab c futurorum ſtientia præſla- 
retur 3 quam cum Apollo tribuiſſet, ab illa promiſſus coi- 
Tus denegatus e; ſed Apollo diſſimulata pauliſper ira, pe- 
tiit ab ea, ut fibi oſculum ſallem 8 quod cum illa 
feciſſet, Apollo os ejus inſpuit ; quia eripere Deo ſe- 
22 e. non conveniebat, effecit 1 4. guide m 

{ 10) Servius, in vera vnticinaretur, fed fides nom haberetur (10). Ser- 

Ko. lib. 2. ver. vius relates theſe particulars, in his Commentary on 

* the following lines of Virgil. 1 


Tunc etiam fatis aperit Caſſandra futuris 

ri) Virg. Zn. Ora, Dei jufſu non m credita Teucris (11). 

ib. 2. ver. 240. "T is, 

«« Caſſandra... 

* - Foretold our fate, but by the God's decree; 

All heard, but none believ'd the Prophecy.“ 
Dryden. 


100 Soms relate another flory.) It is this: Helenus 
and Caffandra, who were twins, were carried in their 
(12) Tzetzes in infancy to the Foes of Apollo, and were left there 
22 2 a whole night, either out of forgetfulneſs, or becauſe 
Scholiaftes Euri- it was the cuſtom. The next day, when the infants 
pidis in Hecub, where ſought for, they were found with ſerpents twiſt- 
apud Meziriac- ed round their bodies, and licking their ears. Thais 


in Epift. Ovidii, action of the ſerpents endued both with the gift of 


(13) Apollode- Prophecy (12). This calls to my memory what is re- 


ros, ib. 2. Scho- lated of Melampus. One day, whilſt he was ſleeping, 


liaftes Fameri in two ſerpents came and lick'd his ears; and waking 
va. 11- Scho- afterwards, he was aſtoniſhed at his underſtanding the 
* Ow language of birds, whereby he was enabled' to foretel 


Meziriac. ibid. © great many things (13). | 


pag. 480. [D] She fled for ſhelter into the Templ of Minerva 
: (14) Yong 15 and there ſaved her life, but not her honour.) Virgif 
0 


* did not think proper to ſay that ſhe had been raviſhed 
ORE | (14); and only repreſents the condition, to which ſhe 


lib. 2. ver, 403, Was redueed, when ſhe was dragged out of the Temple. 


CAS 
ſs; and was not owned to be in her ſenſes, till after they were accompliſhed (b), () Plutarch. 4 
jus relates the manner how theſe were rendered ineffectual [BJ. Some relate an- g. 2. 
| other ſtory [ CJ. However this be, when the Greeks took the City of Troy, this Pro- 
6% Tn the Re- fled for ſhelter into the Temple of Minerva, and there ſaved her. life, but not 
honour [D]; for Ajax ſon of Oileus forced her in the midſt of the Temple. We 
Ajax OILE- have declared elſewhere (c), in what manner Minerva reſented this injury; and we ſhal 
US, d here make ſome mention concerning the puniſhment of this obſcene impiety [ Z], It is 


whilſt others relate, that ſhe was in that character with lib. 1. 


grant him a kiſs at leaſt. 'She in- 


159 


remarkable 


Ecce trabebatur . Priameia virgo 
Crinibus a templo Caſſandra adjtiſque Miner; 
Ad cælum tenden ardentia lumina fruſtra; 

Lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 

That is, 

«© Behold the royal Propheteſs, the fair 

**© Caſſandra, dragg'd by her diſnevell'd hair; 

«© Whom not Minerva's ſhrine, nor ſacred bands, 

In ſafety could protect from ſacrilegious hands. 

* On Heay'n ſhe caſt her eyes, ſhe ſigh'd, ſhe cry'd, 
 *© ("T'was all the cou'd ;) her tender arms were ty d. 

Dryden. 


But Quintus Calaber the Poet was not ſo ſcrupulous, he 

declaring expreſly, that Ajax the ſon of Oileus, raviſh- 

ed Caffandra in the very Temple of Minerva (15). (5) Quint. Ca- 

'This is the general tradition (16) 3 which Was proved lob. 13. ver. 421. 
by public monuments in ſeveral cities of Greece (1 7). (16) See Servius 

See the article of that AJAX. According to ſome {Encid 1. ver. 


Authors, Caſſandra was the Prieſteſs of Pallas (18) ; 777) p,ugniue, 
regard to Apollo (19) ; nevertheleſs, if Virgil may be lib. . bb. 1673 


' 18˙ lib. 10. pag. 343. 
22 ſhe had betrothed or promis d to Co- 15 — Age 
* (19) Pas 
— Juveniſgue Corœbus comis antiftita 
Mygdenides. Illis ad Trojam forte diebus © Pheebi 
Venerat, inſano Caſſandræ inceuſus amore, = N 14 nog oy 
Et GENER auxilium Priamo Phry ibuſque ferebat ra palmas, 9 5 
Infelix gui non Sroxs prærepta | ARG Ovid. Metam. 
Audierat (20). 5 lib. 13. ver. 411. 
That is, . e. Caſſamqra 
——* Young Corœbus, who by love was led « 11 
To win renown, and fair Gaſſandra's bed: < lifted up her 


* And lately brought his troops to Priam's aid: ** unavailing 
«© Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetic maid.” 4 
Dryden. . See alſo 


Homer mentions a Prince, who was come to ſue for 253. 
Caſſandra in marriage; and promiſed at the ſame time (200 Virgil. 
to. oblige the Greeks to raiſe the ſiege of Troy. This {E2cid- lib. 3. 
Prince was fo inflamed with Caſſandra's beauty, that 3 

he did not require any dowry, 


His dz Thidpwoio bvyarpay tides dig 
Kacwalrdbur, ava wer vrirxsre ON wine tpyer 
"Ex Tpoins d ixerrag a Vie Axaiar, 


That is, 
Caſſandra's love he ſought with boaſts of power, 
And promis'd conqueſt was the proffer d dower.” 
Pope. 


(21) Homer. 
Iliad. ver. 365. 


Priam conſented to this marriage. Homer calls this 

future ſon-in-law of Priam, Othryoneus, and makes 

him die in battle. Virgil alſo relates that Corcebus 

was killed the night that Troy was taken. Pauſanias 

mentions this Corcebus, as a man who was to marry 

Caſſandra (22). (22) Pauſan. lib, 
[E] We ſhall take ſome notice, concerning the puniſþ- 10. pag. 344+ 

ment of this obſcene impiety.] Plutarch obſerves, that 

it was not long ſince the Locri had diſcontinued the 

ſending virgins to Troy, to expiate the looſe action of | 

Ajax (23). Theſe virgins ſpent their whole lives in a (23) Plut. d: 


very melancholy manner, in ſweeping the Temple of fra At 


the Goddeſs Minerva. I make uſe of Amyot's tran- e, page 
ſlation, to ſhew their dreſs and employment. 5875 


Od les pieds nuds, ſans aucune veſture, 
Sans woile aucun, ni honneſie coiffiure, 
Ne plus ne moiens qu eſclaves, tout le jour 
Des le matin elles fant ſans ſyaur 
A. balker de Pallas la Deeſſe 
Le temple faint juſques en leur vicilleſt. 
| Thus tranſlated, 
% Barefooted here, without or veil or gown, * 
46 PF, 
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remarkable that the puniſhment fell on the ſex which had been injured ; for the Loert 
were obliged to ſend, annually, young maids to Troy, where they paſſed their days in a 
very ſevere condition. They ſent maidens in this manner for ſeveral Centuries, and *twas 
never known, that any one of them loſt their virginity (d). Theon the Sophiſt made an 

Wy”; obſervation Jerom's words, 


«© Or head-drefs to confine their flowing hait, 
Like ſlaves they work ; from morn to ſhadowing 


6 Eve, 

«© For ever are ſweeping. Pallas“ Temple; 

% Nor ceaſe, till frozen age benumbs their limbs. 
After giving theſe verſes of Amiot, I ſhall make uſe 
of Vigenere's proſe, to explain more particularly the 
puniſhment, which Ajax's crime brought on the Locri. 
Timeus the Sicilian and Callimachus relate this more 
particularly, they declaring, that Jome three years after 
the death 7 Ajax, the Locri being affiited with a grie- 
vous peſtilence, becauje of the crime committed by their 
deceaſed Prince, the people were admoniſhed by the oracle, 
that they would be a thouſand years ( from that time) 
appeaſing the Minerva of Troy ; during which they muſt 

nd to it, „ two wirgins, on whom the lot 


ſhould fall. Theſe poor creatures were obliged to ſet 


out privately in the night, by the moſt ſecret, folitary 
ways, in diſguiſe, in order to enter ſecretly into the tem- 


ple of the Goddeſs ; where if they arrived ſafe, they 


remained for her Miniſtry and ſervice, to feveeh and 
water the place; and whence they never dared to come 
out, nor approach the holy image, except in the night- 
time; being moreover hhaved, cloathed in a wretched 
garment, and barefioted. But few among them could 


arrive there, becauſe the moment the Trojans were in- 


formed of their departure from Locris, (which wwas at cer- 


rain ſlated ſeaſons ) they uſed to lay in wait for 


them ; nd there, without the leaſt mercy, if any of 


. them fell into their hands, they either were inhumanly floned 


(24) It ſhould 
have been Tra- 
ron. 

(25) Vigenere on 
Ajax the Locrian 
of Philoſtratus, 
tom. I, Pag · m. 
711. 


(26) Tzetzes in 
Lycopbron. ver. 
1141. 


(25) Caſaub. in 
HE nee Peilicre. 
cap. 31. page m. 
173. 


678) Fneas in 
Falter. ap-. Jl. 
9. In. I 7C + 


to death or hilled with fewords; then burnt upon 
the ſpot wwith the word of trees, that do not bear fruit; 
and thrown their aſhes from mount Tracen (24) into the 
fea. So ſeverely could the Gods of the Heathen take 
vengeance of thoſe who offended them (25). 

Vigenere cites Timæus the Hiſtorian, and Callima- 
chus the Poet, as tho' the Books in which they related 
thoſe particulars were ſtill extant, which is an impo- 
ſition. That writer would have been more fincere, as 
well as more exact, had he cited the Scholiaſt on Ly- 
cophron ; for it is he who relates this incident, and 
produces. the teſtimony of thoſe two Authors. He 
obſerves (26), that Peribcea and Cleopatra were the two 
firſt virgins whom the Locri ſent; and that there was 
ſome little variation in the method ; for, at firſt, two 
virgins who were come to years of maturity were ſent; 
and afterwards children of but a year old, with their 
nurſes. In caſe the Trojans killed them before they 
arrived at the Temple, the Locri were obliged to pro- 
ceed to a new choice. This cuſtom expired a thouſand 
years after the war of Troy. NAν ird Tepiadoriav 
Nr Tov Towixer ToALuer d, re Tits TO0uTus Soc lg. 
We muſt read Team and nat Owxexcy, as it is printed. 
The learned Caſaubon would have done better to cor- 
rect the text in this manner, than to criticiſe Timæus, 
upon pretence, that there was only about 845 years, 
between the Trojan wax, and the concluſion ot the war 
of Phoccea (27). LI amto obſerve, that he makes this 
remark, in commenting an Author who takes notice, 
that it is extremely difficult to guard ſufficiently againit 
thoſe, who endeavour to introduce any thing in a clan- 
deſtine manner. This Author mentions the Trojans as 
an inſtance, who though they employed the utmoſt 
precautions to prevent the Locrian Virgins from com- 
ing into Troy, they yet found all their endeavours 
fruitleſs. We ſee he ſpeaks of this cuſtom in the pre- 
ſent tenſe, which is a proof that ir ſtill exiſted (28). 
Mzprugior d 676 Te d] (ir iniouArg xanmor H- 
at. Ol iv r IN d hö ix rechte xpes Xa; 
cr darireywivu, ro db ιν GA A ij as- 
Teig vs Aenpidlag. KaxiTot Too 007ey ature ei i eU 
, Quran. BAN CNY TpoTigavVIts 79 NS Ee, 
T% Ns Tx 00165 Taperes. i. e. The great difficulty 
there is of introducing a thing by ſtealth, may be 
«« proved by an example. For the "Trojans, tho' they 
«© employed ſo much time, ſo much care and circum- 
«« ſpection, to prevent the Locri from entring the city 
« of Troy, they yet could not hinder it, But the few 


rt who are to enter, deceived thoſe who watched for 
* them, and by that means many Locrian women are 
66 1 = the 1 this Author now liv- 
ing, might confirm his aphoriſm by the exa 

of a great multitude of aan, ws — 
out of France, in ſpite of the well contrived meaſures 
which had been taken to prevent their leaving the 
Kingdom. I do not take notice of the ſucceſs of the 
ſtratagems by which contraband goods are brought in, 
8 F. ay of the great number of Cuſtom-houſes and 

Is, 


Et trompant de Colbert la prudence importune (29). 
That is, 
*« Spite of ſage Colbert's well-concerted ſchemes. 


Caſaubon has committed a conſiderable error, tranſlat- 
ing the paſſage where Polybius ſays, that there were, a- 
mong the Locri, an hundred noble families, who were ho- 
noured with ſeveral prerogatives ; and that the virgins 
who were ſent annually to Troy, were always to be- 
long to theſe hundred families: EE A, #wr>Ao of Aoge? 
K&T& TOY LpnT Mov xAmpey rag UT ANT ?, raf HS tig 
"Iver (30). 


reſponſo tenebantur, guæ erant quotannis ad Ilium mit- 
tendæ. This Latin ſignifies manifeſtly, that the Locri 
had ſent an hundred maidens annually to Troy; but 
this is not the tranſlation of Polybius's words, he not 
making any mention of the number of maidens who 


believed they had fulfilled the time preſcribed by the <: 


However, they were miſtaken ; and their 
country began again to be afflifted with a famine, 
which made them reſume the, cuſtom they had laid 
aſide; but now, inſtead of ſending two maidens, they 
ſent but one to Troy, imagining that this would be 
ſufficient to expiate for the tuture, the crime of Ajax. 
The Scholiaſt pretends, that they gave a wrong inter- 
pretation to the oracle, ſince Apollo, (without li- 
mitting any time) had commanded them to fend two 
maidens, to expiate the injury which had been done to 
Caſſandra. But this is a bad remark; for he himſelf 
had juſt before ſaid, that the oracle had appointed a 


thouland years (34) ; and this term of years is men- (34) Idem, id. 


Cd) See in the 
remark [E}, ci- 
tation (31), St. 


(29) Deſpreaux, 
Sat. 8. yer» 195, 


E quibus, according to Caſaubon's verſion, (30) Polyb. lib, 
Locrenſes illas contum wirgines forte legere ex oraculi 2. cap. 3. page 
914. edit. Am- 


ſtel. 1670. 


contra Jovinian 


lib. 1. cap. 26, 


tioned by ſeveral Authors (35). Elian indeed ſup- ver. 1141. 


poſes, that the oracle injoyned this puniſhment in ge- (3 
neral, till ſuch time as the Trojan Minerva ſhould be ERS in 
appeaſed (36). I mult not omit what Strabo aſſerts, lib. 13. ver. 66. 


viz. that, in his time, it was generally ſaid by the ex Callimacho. 
Trojans, that the Greeks had never entirely ruined (36) Alian- 
their city (37), which was proved in this manner, viz. apud Suidam, 


that the Locri began to ſend maidens thither a very 
little after. 


Caſſandra: II, That the Locri did not begin to ſend 
6 | maidens, 


pag. 623. in 
II. 
To this Strabo anſwers two things. I, (37) Strabo, lib 


That Homer makes no mention of the raviſhing of 23+ page 443+ 


5) Lycophron. 
Scho- 


(38) 
edit. 
158. 


ebſervation J full here leg ace U f. 


. 
„ 


(f) Paufin. Hb. fate 


1 696. Princes (g) . A conteſt aroſe between the cities of 
00 ve: re- tomb (þ); each of them pretending to have it. A temple was built to 


6 8425 w. Leuctra, where her ſtatue was honoured 


2+ page 147+ 
(i Idem, lib. 3» 


Page 277+ 


. w | 5 
o 
* at 
4 2 


— 


* Hygin. cap. 17. 
Philofirat. a 
her Caſſandra, 


ht for in marriage by 8 


with certain — lt They devoted themſelves in a particular manner to the worſhip of (, Fx gd 
Caſſandra, and honou | 


{ as TS ai 


maidens, till the Monarchy of the Perfians. A conſi- 
derable error is committed in the tranſlation of theſe 
words of Strabo : A? y5r Aoxpildt waplbe winger dg 
ephei pwn iniprorre nar” iro; (38) 3 for inſtead of Lo- 
crenſes quidem wirgines paulo poſi cæœper unt Ilium mitti 
quotannis, i. e. A little after the Locrian virgins 


(33) 14em, ibid. 
edit. Genev. 
1587. 


4 uſed to be ſent to Troy every year,” the tranſfator 
ſays Locrenſer, &ci mitti mgre uſitato : which fignifies | 


that this cuſtom was more antient than the war of Troy. 
In a word, this is a blunder of the tranflator, 


Theon the Sophiſt made an obſervation which 7 - 


Hall here take notice of.) It is a precept in Rhetoric, 
concerning the manner of refuting a narration: The 
Rhetorician, ſays he, muſt deny the fat, either by 
aſſerting that it is not poſſible, or that it is repugnant 


1 but, in caſe it be manifeſtly true, he 
m 


attack the narration on ſome other ſides; he 

muſt examine Whether any thing be wanting; whether 

any uſeleſs particulars are introduced into it, or whe- 

ther one part may be inconſiſtent or dontradictory to 

the reſt. For, if the Rhetorician finds nothing amiſs 

in theſe reſpects, he then muſt oppoſe decency-and 

utility; for, in the ſame manner as certain actions 

ought not to be committed, ſo they ought not to be 

related after they have been committed. It is better to 

ur) in everlaſting oblivion. It would therefore 

be very unſeemly, if, aſter repreſenting Ajax as im- 

Pious as is related, the writer old add, that he did 

not meet with any misfortune either at ſea or in his 

don houſe, and died in a happy old age. One may 

. ..., eaſily ſuppoſe, that Theon's 17 is, that if ſome 

+ Orators related the actions of Ajax, without ever 

, _ deviating from the rules but in that fingle point, 

viz. their not ſuppreſſing the good fortune Which fol- 

ed his impiety ; there d have been no other 

-way of refuting their narration, but by ſewing that 

they had not been filent in that place where they 

dught to have been ſo. The only engine that could 

be levelled at them, would be the common place of uti- 

lity and decorum ; they could be cenſured for nothing, 

t for exhibiting to public view an impious man made 

| te, an object that claſhes with decorum, and 

(39) See the may. be of prejudice to good manners. It will be 
i neceſſ 7 for me to quote the words of the Greek So- 
TRITIUS phiſt ; for they contain I know not What, that is ſur- 
(TITUS). See prizing, and which does not agree very well either with 
alſo the concluſi- the laws of hiſtory or with truth ; but the Rhetoricians 


on of the remark. have ſome rules which are peculiar to their art only (39). 
GAA" a; 


[3] —_ * Ei 5 radra TUuyTG KATH TpdToy I AareFupha, 

Family. ampenis Y, g 40m Pager . Ext P rv Ey lor, 
40) Theoph. in & r . wir 5x ixow, G care 5 οπ⁰αννοονα '0iw- 
rogymnaſm. cap. gz6X ovpPiptt, cle, ig Toy Aoxpor "Aiavra Telha a- 

6. Page 87, 38. dy 1g Tw *AIwar A, os Aral, Irre bad dare, 

ugd. Ba- 2 4 N „ N * 

tav. 1626, rt is TH 900 TTY, wiTe ele, xaxt 34 abr 3170901 

(41) Ege i76- i tynpe wir dudz1poricts rer Au r (40), However it 
ve" «Toy iy= be, this makes for the tradition, concerning the pu- 

kit t of Caſſandra's raviſne r. 

{ yer. ac. [L] Cafſanara.. . was not diſpleafing ta this Prince 
(42)'E albert, Agamemnon fell in love with N may rd 
wy Def A- Euripides (41), and obtained her from the Greeks as 

t 612%. a kind of gift. She was not diſpoſed by way of lot, 


C 


Euripid. in Tro- 


bid. ver. 249. 41 | 
(43) Ibis. — but was ſet apart, in order to be ented to that 


* . (4 1 


* 


told Clytemneſtra a. ſalſhood, by info 


non, was delivered of twins, whom E 


Monarch (42), who made her his concubine (43). 1 


article BR 88815 (44). This Poet would prove, that his 1 7 Remarks 
vant, ſince Agamemnon did not bluſh to love Ki 
Pilar; daughter: | hee 050 | '# 


: » Virgint rapia (g. (465) Horat. Od. 
1 U 41 Thus en li 1 2 4+ lib. 2. ver. Js 

Fam'd Agamemnon, midſt his glorious ttiumphs, 

_ © Sigh'd for the raviſtied virgin — * 


. 6 4 


By the way, Hyginus ſhould not have aſſerted that 

Oeax, to revenge the death of his brother Palamedes, 

| a a ia ming her, (in 
oppoſition to truth) that her huſband” was Bringing 

her a rival, or rather a concubine, viz. Caffandra (46). (46) Hygin. cap 
This was not telling her a falſhood. Pauſanias informs 115. 

us that Caſſandra, being got with child by Agamem- | 

| eli win giſtheus mur- 

thered on their father's grave (47). we (47) Pauſan, I 
LH). . Chrennefira wwas jealous of it 5 and this * fag · 59» 
bag one of the motives which prompted her to murder 

her huſband.) Hyginus, in the place before cited, 

relates, that the words of Palamedes's brother had a 

deſired effect. Clytemneſtra being informed that her 

huſband was bringing Caſſandra, reſolved to get rid 

of them both, 11 accordingly did ſo. She owns in 
Euripides, that the injury her huſband had done her, 

in ſacrificing Iphigenia, would not have prompted her 

to murther him ; but he was returned, faid the, with 

an enthuſiaſtic, frantic wench; he had put her into 

my bed, and we were two brides under one roof. 


PAN e pcs Mane lier xt 

@ * 5 „ , Cs * g n 4 

Fe AtxTpes T tut nr, 9 vu b N . 
E rec auroios dnwart rartiixomwiy 8438) Euripides in 
2 92220 | * * (48) ment * Electra, ver. 


1032. Page» M. 4 


Meri pretend, that Pitidar mentions theſe very bez. 
0 


two cauſes for Clytemneſtra's attempt, but he is mil- 
taken; Pindar's two cauſes Ws remembrance of 
Iphigenia's ſacrifice, and th of Agamemnon's 

anger. "His wife had led  diffolute a life (49), that (49) NH tree >4- 
ſhe did not think it "poſſible, either that her crime u dupaillcpun 
could be concealed, or that her huſband would ſuffer , Ni Tas 
her to go unpuniſhed. It is plain this is Pitidar's Fh, rg. 
thought, and I am ſurprized Meziriac did not perceive Od. 11. pag m. 
it, Bs dis ect ob. Oyia's Epiſis, pag. 47 


91. Wot 1 

[IIe was honoured by the name of Alexandra.) 
She was very near as much known by this name, as 
by that of Caſſandra; witnels the Poem ſtill extant of 
Lycophron, which is entitled Azxandra, becauſe it is 
a Prophecy made, as the Poet rh by Caſſandra. 
It is whimſical in Tzetzes to ſuppoſe, that ſhe was 
called Alexandra, Tapz 79 aa rip d oweciar, (be- 
cauſe ſhe fled the amorous embrace) or, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of Mr. de Meziriae of the French Academy, 
becauſe ſhe ſhunned all carnal copulation with men. 1 
am of opinion that ſhe ſhunned full as much, fire, 
water and precipices. He therefore had as much rea- 
ſon to draw the etymology of her name from thence. 


* SC... 
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As 


expreſſed wore clearly than this { XI; nevertheleſs, it is impoſtible to Bnd the proofs of 


it in the Authors which have been handed down to us; and | 
dry and barren on this occaſion. Plutarch informs us, that there 


our Commentators 


indeed - we find the notes of 


f N , 
% A Gity of Was in Thalamæ (7) an Oracle of Paſiphae; and that, according to ſome Writers, Caſt (=) Er Plat. ;, 
Peloponnetur. ſandra died in that place, and was called Pafiphae, becauſe ſhe gave Oracles to all who + op clan 


came and conſulted her (n). 


[LA Lyeophron ſteaks of a Teinple of Caſſandra. . 
There is not any paſſage in this Poet expreſſid more cltar- 
ly.) Notwithſtanding this, the conſtruction of his 
words are ſuch, as may admit of many doubts, For 
the reader is not certain, whether the Poet means, 
that the ſtatue bf Caſſandra will be as a preſervative 
to thoſe young maidens from marriage ; or whether it 
aſcribes this virtue to the dreſs they ſhould wear, and 


to the ointments which would change their complections. 


This laſt ſenſe is not abſurd ; for we may naturally 
ſuppoſe, that this new geer they appeared in, was a 
remedy for love. Co the words of this Poet. 


Eu vier ive; Berra 
Aue feige xa nie piu ru 


799. 
Themes lech: & f Gee | 
Nerawiu Spec S ics (50), (50) Lycophrog, 
I tated vcr, 113 5 


ml , 
. « Theix out-firetch'd arms ſhall wind around my 


40 ſtatue, | 
« And find the ſureſt remedy 'gainſt marriage: 
« Having aſſumed the hidevus dreſs of furies, 
«© And ſmear'd their faces with black odious oint- 
„ ments. | 


Such kind of aſylums were very rare; they doubtleſs 
were not found neceſſary. This perhaps is the only 
one that has been ſpoke of; and yet it was unknown 
to Hiſtorians and Geographers. 


CASSIUS, a Roman Family. Thoſe Writers who only obſerve it to have been Pa- 
trician, are as much miſtaken as they who affirm it, ſimply and abſolutely, to have been 


\ 
(a) Clandorp« 


© 


Plebeian (a) [A]. Antonius Auguſtinus (5), and Corradus (c) ſay, with more foundation, (c) + Brun 


Orn4/1ce pus. that there were two families of this name, the one Patrician, the other Plebeian ; for we ci, es. 178, 


202. 


but he is miſta - 


(5) I» Ha. meet with one Caſſius who was Conſul, a few years after the expulſion of the Kings, and ken, when be 


Roman. 


a long time before the Plebeians had obtained, anno 387 of Rome, a right of enjoying 98 


the Conſular Dignity. We alſo find a Caſſius Tribune of the People, to which employ- Confals were 
ment none but Plebeians could be raiſed ; we ſee him, I fay, inveſted with it, a little after 3 
the beginning of the ſeventh Century of the Commonwealth. There conſequently muſt na- 
have been either two families named Caſſius, the one a Patrician and the other a Ple- 


beian, as Suetonius obſerves with regard to the Claudians (4); or that the fame family (4) L , 


Caſſia, being Patrician at firſt, afterwards became Plebeian,. as was the caſe with ſome 
1 others. I believe it will not be very eaſy to decide this matter [BJ. The antient Wri- 
ters do not give us lights ſufficient for that purpoſe. Tacitus ſeems not to have known 


any other Caſſian family 


but that which was Plebeian 


[C]; or elſe that he was 


ſenſible, that the Plebeian family Caſſia did not deſcend from the Patrician Caſſius's. 


A Thoſe ⁊oriters who content themſebves wwith declar- 

ine it to have been Patrician, are as much in 4. as 

| they who affirm it ſimply and abſolutely to have been Ple- 

(r) In Strmat, Beian,] Richard Streinnius (1) ſhould not have ranked 

Gene. & Famili- this family among the Patricians, without obſerving ſome 

ar. Romanar, diſtinction; fince among the ſeveral Cafſius's mentioned 

by him, there is but one who was indiſputably a Patri- 

cian; and that all the reſt are probably of the Tame 

family with L. Caſſius Longinus, whom he declares to 

have been Tribune of the People, the year of Rome 

616. He did not forget to cenſure Valerius Maximus, 

1 for making a Caſſius, who was a Patrician and of con- 

(2) Val. Maxim. ſular dignity Tribune of the people (2); and, in the 

lib. 5. cap-8. fame page, he falls into much ſuch an error. Glan- 

dorp commits. one of an oppoſite kind; for after ſay- 

ing at firſt that the Caſſii were Plebeians ; he begins 

the liſt of the perſons ſo called, by the Caſſius who was 

ſentenced to te for treaſon, the year of Rome 269, 

63) Glandorp, after having been thrice Conſul (3). We muſt not 

Onmmaſiic. pag, rank Conſuls, in Plebeian families, till after the year 

202, of Rome 387 ; and we muſt never rank Tribunes of 
the people among Patricians, as being Patricians. 

LB] There . . . either muſt have been two families, 

named Caſſins, . . . or that the ſame family Caſſia, be- 

ing Patrician at firſt, afterwards became Plebeien. . . . 

Tau it abi not be very eaſy to decide this marter.] 

Nevertheleſs. Cicero ſeems to remove this uncertainty, 

when he aſſerts, that Caſhus the murtherer of Julius 

Ceſar 5 from a family, which would not ſubmit 

(4) N ,t C. to ſovereign Power, nor indeed to that of any one (4). 

Cores 'n ca ja- Tt is very Plain that he hinted at Spurius Caſſius, who 

mii 1,7 was faid to have been condemned by his own father, 

cum, (:d ne po. for aſpiring: to the regal Dignity,. the year of Rome 

rentiam quidem 269. Now it is very certain, that the Caſſius Longi- 

Tee /-rre nus's, of whom he that conſpired againſt Cæſar was one, 

ery er "gy >" were of a Plebeian family ; ſince therefore he was of 

derd. vir? Cicero, the family, (natus, in familia) which could not bear 

Philipp. 2. the ambition of Spurius Caffius, may we not aſſert 

that the Plebeian Houſe Caſſia deſcended from that 

which was Patrician? But it may be anſwered, that 

Cicero's teſtimony is not to be very much depended 

upon on this occaſion 3 for, not to mention that he 


it had exerciſed (6). P 


CASSIUS 


ſpeaks ſuccinctly and briefly of the affair of Spurius 
— (which he would not have done had he been very 
certain of what he aſſerted) we find he ſuppoſes, in 
the ſame place, that Brutus, the aſſaſſin of Julius C- 
far, deſcended from him who drove out Tarquin. 
Nevertheleſs this is a very doubtful fact (5). We (5) See the Re- 
then muſt imagine, that Cicero acted on that occafioh mark [!X] of 
like an able Pleader, who makes a merit of eve e 
thing that may ſerve his cauſe. See Corradus in cus Junius) 
Commentary on the 1 . r of the Brutus of 
Cicero: Conceſſum eft Rhetoribus ementiti in Hiftorits, 
ut aliquid dicere poſſint argutius. i. e. Rhetoriciats' 
* are allowed to advance ſome unttuths in hiſtory, 
* that they may have an opportunity of ſaying ſome 
* ſmart things” Brutus and Caffius were not dif- 
pleaſed to have it ſuppoſed, that they ſprung from 
thoſe of the ſame name with themſelves, who had 
diſtinguiſh'd themſelves ſo much antiently ; and there 
is no doubt but their friends ſpread ſuch a report as oc- 
caſion offered, A rumour was alſo ſpread, (tho' leſs 
robable) that Spurius Caſſius had been puniſhed by 
his own father. Cicero finding that all this made for 
his purpoſe, took advantage of it. It was not neceſ- 
fary, in an oratorical piece, that. all theſe particulars 
ſhould be undoubted fact. Conn 0 we ſhall till 
be in as much uncertainty, notwithſtanding this autho- 
rity. 
"Ic Tacitus ſeems not o have known any other 2 * 
ak (the Caſſian) but that which was Plebeian.) When 
he s of L. Caſſius, who was married to Druſilla 
daughter of Germanicus, he declares him to be of a 
Plebeian Family, which however was antient, and il- 
luſtrious by the public employments the individuals, of 
lebes Rome generis, verum un- (6) Tacit. Ame 

tigui honoratique (7). Had Streinnius conſider'd this lib. 6. cap. 15. 
paſſage, he either would have changed the ſtate of (7) See the pre» 
this Emily, or have explained it better. All the Caf. ding remark. 
ſius Longinus's were oubtleſ Plebeians. William 
Grotius (8) therefore committed a miſtake, in declar- (8) ' 74 Vit Fs 
ing that C. Caſſius Longinus was of a Patrician Fa- risconſultorum, 
mily. > page 108. 


* 


. 
. 
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CASSIUS VISCELLINUS (SPURIUS) after having thrice enjoyed the Conſular 


(a) In Calepin, Di ty 3 
the General of in 
the Horſe is not 
rightly diſtin- 
guiſhed from 
Spurius Caſſius 
who was thrice 


He was not able to rectify the blunders 


been once General of the Horſe (a) under the firſt Dictator that was created 
ome ; and twice received the honour of à triumph; was condemned to die in the 


ear of Rome 269, for aſpiring to the Regal Dignity (5). Moreri gives two articles (5) Ste the Re · 
inſtead of one on this occaſion [AI]; and, beſides this, is guilty of four miſtakes [BJ. * [4]: 


of Valerius Maximus; and the Commen- 


Coolul, . tators on the laſt mentioned Author have rectified them but little better [ C J. 


| Moreri pivts tus articles inflead of ont on this 
Naas V6, Je. He has fallen into the worſt method poſſible 
who is not very With regard to our Spurius Caſſius, whom he makes a 
exact, is miſun- different perſon from him mentioned in Chapt. VIII, 
"_= by Mo- Book V of Valerius Maximus. One very eafily per- 
ceives, by examining the originals carefully, that the 
Caſſius mentioned by Valerius Maximus in this place, 
is not different from him whoſe puniſhment he relates 
(1) Lib. 6, cap, Elewhere (1), and whoſe hiſtory Livy and Dionyſius 
3. Halicarnaſſeus have preſerved. There we meet with 
the puniſhment of but one man; but becauſe the cir- 
cumitances of it were variouſly related; and that Va- 
lerius Maximus, who is a very inaccurate compiler, 
has ſpoke in a different manner, at different times, 
{and never completely and fully) of this particular ; 
Moreri choſe rather to multiply perſons without any 
y, rather than adhere to the moſt reaſonable, or 
rather, (if I dare ſay it,) the only reaſonable ſuppoſi- 
tion, which is, to reduce (as I have done) the whole 
to the ſingle fa& related by me in the text of this arti- 
= I will now lay open the grounds of this confu- 

n. 
Dirrriexxr Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (2) and Livy (3) allow, that 
accounts of the the moſt probable ſuppoſition is, that the two Quaeſtors 
condernnation of aceuſed Spurius Caſſius before the people; and that hav- 


this Caſs. ing obtained ſentence of death to be pronounced againſt 
15 ms ere him, they cauſed him to be executed. Livy, how- 


(3) Lib. 2. ever, informs us, (as & leſs probable tradition) that 
| Caſſius had no other jadge but his own father, who 
having brought his ſon to a trial in his own houſe, 
cauſed him to be ſcourged and put to death; which 
done, he conſecrated the peculium (eſtate) of this ſon, 
to the Goddeſs Ceres. Dionyfins Halicarnaſſeus gives 
us likewiſe a ſecond tradition, (as leſs probable indeed) 
but nevertheleſs related by Authors worthy of credit: 
*tis this, that Caſſius's father, being the firſt who en- 
tertained a ſuſpicion of his ſon, enquired very exactly 
into the whole affair ; afterwards informed the Senate 
of it, and furniſhed proofs on which that Aſſembly 
condemn'd him ; and that in conſequence of this, the 
father brought the .criminal home, and put him to 
death. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus argues againſt this; 
and, among other reaſons, employs the following; 
that, in his time, there .was ſeen near the temple of 
Tellus or the Earth, the place where Caſſius's houſe had 
ſtood, which had been raz'd after his execution. He 
adds that, in proceſs of time, part of this ground was 
taken, in order to build the temple of Tellus upon it 3 
and that the reſt of the ground was left empty and void. 
'The only reaſon of my giving theſe circumſtances, 1s 
to ſhew the more evidently, that Moreri miſtook in 
ſuppoſing chat he found two Caſſius's who were pu- 
niſhed with death, in the Authors he has given us as 
his authorities. For, had he carefully com Va- 
lerius Maximus (the chief ſource of his error) with the 
two Hiſtorians above cited, he would have found, that 
this Author mentions only the Sparius Caſſius Viſcelli- 
nus of the other two. And indeed what does Valerius 
Maximus ſay in Chapter VIII of Book V ? That 
Caſſius, imitating the example of Brutus, and know. 
ing that his ſon, Who was Tribune of the people, had 
propoſed a law which till then had been never heard 
of, (this was the Aruriun Law) ; and that he gained 
himſelf a ſtrong party by his many popular intrigues 
condemn'd him (in conjunction with his friends and re- 
lations) in his own houſe, for having aſpired to the 
regal dignity ; cauſed him to be ſcourged and put to 
death, and conſecrated his Pecalium to In the 
IIId Chapter of Book V, be ſpeaks of the indignation 
with which the people were fired againſt Sputius Caf- 
' Gs'; and obſerves, that they had leis regard to his two 
Triumphs and three Conſulſhips, than to the ſuſpicions 
they entertained of his ambition; and that the Senate 
and people, not being ſatisfied with putting him to 
death, pull'd down his houſe, and built, on the place 
where it had ſtood, the temple of Tellus. Weng 


Hofman 


Tis manifeſt, that all he ſays in theſe two places, 
(the groſs error r of making one of the family 


of Caſſius Tribune of the people at that time) (4) agree OT 
with Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus according to 4 nt. ES 


ous circumſtances of his trial, related by Livy and Dio- miſtake, which 
nyſius Halicarnafſeus. I will confeſs that he ſeems to be ill b* mentions 
miſtaken in it; and that it is better, (ſince he cannot — 
be altogether excuſed) to allow, that he has made two 
facts or incidents of one; than to ſay, that he falſified 
the circumſtances of a ſentente or trial, in order to 
make a double uſe of it; in the one, to give an in- 
ſtance of the ſeverity of a father, and in the other, an 
example of the ſeverity of the people. But Moreri 
onght to have rectified this Writer by the teſtimony of 
good Hiſtorians. | 
of ro} tes this; is guilty of four mil. 
fakes.) I: He had rey Rad A 00 4 
been call'd upon to prove, that the father of our Caſ- 
fins had the prænomen Spurins. II. This pretended Spu- 
rius Caſſius ought not to have been RRR 230th 
year of Rome; for as he is known to us only by the 
ſeverity he exerciſed towards his ſon, the time, when 
that ſeverity was put in execution, ought to agree 
pretty near wich that time. But if it did agree with 
it, then Caſſius muſt neceſſarily have puniſhed his ſon 
under Tarquin's reign ; and that there were Tribunes 
of the people before the expulſion of the Tarquins, 
which is falſe and abſurd ; and conſequently the fixing 
it to the year 230 of Rome, is not a juſt date. III. 
I obſerve, that it ſerves to no other uſe but to con- 
found the Author who employs it; for, if Spurius Caf 
ſius lived at that time, then his fon muſt have been 
Tribune of the people, much about the time that Livy 
and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus fix the puniſhment of Spu- 
rius Caſſius Viſcellinus, that is, to the year of Rome 
269 3 which ſhews that we muſt not ſuppoſe (with Mo- 
reri) two Caſhus's who were puniſhed much about the 
ſame time, the one by his own father, and the other 
by the people, for having a deſign to ſeat himſelf on 
the throne, by means of the Agrarian Law. For in 
cafe here had been, much about the ſame time, two 
perſons of the ſame name put to death for the ſame 
treaſon, moſt Hiſtorians wbuld have taken notice of 
it; whereas not one of them ſays a word on that head; 
IV. Let us add, that Moreri ſhould not have barely 
= that Caſſius had a = «who <vas Tribune ; but 
ibune of the ; and have refuted this pretend- 
ed office Ahh Valse Maximus beſtows upon him. 
The learned Manutius was led into a miſtake by Vale. 
ras Maximes . 65) Fuitin on 
[C] The Commentators of Valerius Maximus. have Familia (Caſſia) 
rettified them but very Tittle:) There is nothing in %. e mg 
Valerius Maximus Variorum (6); that may induce us b 
to believe, that the Commentatots of it had perceived 7ribunus plabis 
the errors of their Author ; no enquiry is made, whe- Aer, guat de 
ther the Caſſius in his Vth book; is the fame with him 22 . 
in his VIth. No one thinks it ſtrange, that, in Va- „el, Mg. 


. 
lerius Maximus's Vth book, the ſentence and execution _— . 


of Caſſius ſhould be a domeſtic affair; and in his VIth, (6) Ex nova 
an affair of the Senate and people. One of the Com- cen A. 
mentators makes the Caſſius of the VIth book live anno "in _— in 
668 of Rome; only four Hundred years lower than it 3%. 
ought" to be. Father Cantel, who * publiſhed Va- 
lerius Maximus in «ſum Delphini, obſer ves no farther 
on the paſſage in queſtion of Book V, but that the 
Author does not agree either with Livy or Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus; but he ſhoald alſo have declared, ei- 
ther in that place, or on the fixth book, that he does 
not agree with himſelf. We are referred, with regard 
to the laſt paſſage, to places which take no manner of 
notice of what had been promiſed. Writers ought to 
be more careful in the numerical figures of ſuch books, 
as are deſigned for the inftruftion of youth. 

The Commentators in queſtion have been ſo ind 
gent, as not to reproach their Author, with having 
written too negligently ef this Temple of Tellus. — 


indul- Exxon of Vas 
lerius Maximus, 
with regard to 
the temple of 
Tellus, 


CAS 
5 ; #3 * 


Hofman, all things conſidered, is at leaſt as faulty as Moreri (DJ. 


has ranged the words of his relation in ſuch a manner, 
as plainly ſhews that he intended to make his readers 


ſuppoſe, that the building of this Temple was one of 


the articles of the ſentence pronounced againſt Caſſius, 

| and one of the principal reaſons of his puniſhment. Se- 
(7) Lib. 6. cap. natus populuſque Romanus, ſays he (7), non contentus ca- 
3˙ pPeoiSftali eum ſupplicio afficere, interempto domum ſuperjectt, 
ut penatium quoque flrage puniretur, in ſolo autem ædem 

Telluris fecit. Hague quod prius domicilium impotentis 


wvirt fuerat, nunc religioge SEVERITATIS monumenturmn 


eft. i. e. The Senate and people of Rome, not 
s contented with executing him, pulled down his 
«« houſe, that he might be puniſtd in the ruin of his 
<<. houſhold-gods, and built on the ſame ſpot the Tem- 
* E of Tellus. Thus that which was formerly the 
% houſe of an ambitious man, is now a monument of 
« religious SzverITY.” *Tis plain he conſiders the 
building of this Temple, as part of the puniſhment 
inflicted on Caſſius by the Judges. Now, this is the 
article for which a Commentator ought to have 
cenſur'd him; fince he had obſerved on this occaſi- 
(8) In pag. 334. on (8;, that the Temple of Tellus, devoted by T. Sem- 
of Faſeriu: Max-. pronius, ſtood, according to Servius, in the diſtri or 
be Th iy. {viſion of the city called Carine ; for it appears by 
OTF Diony ſius Halicarnaſſeus, that the Temple of Tellus, 
built on part of the ſpot on which Caſſius's houſe ſtood 
before, was near that part of the city. This Temple 
was therefore not built till rds of two hundred 
(9) Sempronius Years after Caſſius's execution (9) ; conſequently it was 
devoted it during not built with a deſign to aggravate his pumſhment ; 
the war with the and in that caſe they would have ſet about it very 
Picentini; the late. And indeed, we dot find that Dionyſius Ha- 
* "5 - licarnaſſeus makes any relation between the -puniſh- 
ment of this criminal and the Temple of Tellus; and 
denotes ſufficiently, that theſe two incidents happened 

at ſome diſtance one from the other. 
£3. The Temple of Tellus, in Rome, mentioned ſome- 
Fares + ox Pliny. where by Pliny (10), was built long before that which 
Got 'v..3+ was devoted by T. Sempronius. But this is of no 
4 uſe to juſtify Valerius Maximus, ſince (were we 
to ſtand to the deciſion of this paſſage, we then , muſt 
ſuppoſe that this Temple of Tellus had preceded Caſ- 
ſius's execution. And indeed, Pliny's words imply, 
that in the year 596, the cenſors cauſed ſeveral ſtatues 
to be removed; and even melted down that which 
Sp · Caſſius, who aſpired to the regal dignity, had raiſ- 
I in his own honour in the Temple of Tellus. Per- 
haps that, inſtead of the Temple of Tellus, it ought 
to have been, the Temple of Ceres; for as it was Spu- 
rius Caſſius, who, during his ſecond Conſulate, dedi- 


Trurr of 


. CASSIUS LONGINUS (LUCIUS) flouriſhed-in the ſeventh Century of Rome 
He was a Judge, and ſo famous for his inflexible ſeverity, that his tribunal was called 
I believe he is not the ſame Lucius Cassius whom 


the Rock of the Impeached | A]. 


cated the Temple of Ceres (11), which Poſthumius the (rr) Dion. Ha- 
Dictator had devoted three years before; he very pro- licarn. lib. 6, 
bably choſe to ſet his ſtatue there, preferably to any 
other place. However, I dare not affirm any thing 
on this head. I will only add, that neither the Dic- 
tionaries of Charles Stephenz, Calepin, , Lloyd, or Hof- 
man, who all quote Valerius Maximus's words, take 
the leaſt notice of his error. | 

By the way I will obſerve, that Pliny has followed Rzmanx on 
the tradition, which declared that the father judged irg and Father 
and puniſhed his fon in his own houſe (12) ; and Fa- (12) Pries, 
ther Hardouin ſeems to endeavour to fave Pliny's ho- lib. 34. cap. 4. 
nour (with regard to his diſcernment) in that place; Florus alſo ſol. 
for after citing the words of Livy, which obſerre that los that tradi- 
ſome perſons had related the incident in this manner; == _— 
he adds, that Valerius Maximus and Dionyſus Hali- , 
carnaſſeus affirm it; whilſt others aſſert that Caſſius 
was thrown headlong from a rock. No reader would be 
able to gueſs from this the real opinion of Livy and 
of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, which is far from coin- 
ciding with that of Pliny. If this paſſage be not quite 
ſo accurate as it ſhould be, we may very eaſily excuſe 
it in a writer, whoſe learned Commentary coſt him the 
utmoſt pains, and 1s the reſult of an application that 
is very rarely met with. 
[D] Hofman, all things conſidered, is at leaſt as 
faulty as Moreri.) For if, on one fide, Moreri is in 
an error, in making Spurius Caſſius's father live in the 
230th year of Rome; Hofman commits a particular 
miſtake, in declaring that Valerius Maximus aſſerts, 
that after that the ſon had been ſcourged and put to 
death by his father's order, the plunder was applied 
to the building a Temple to Ceres. - Templo dein Cere- 
ris ex preda extrutto, We have already obſerved (13) (13) The Citz- 
that Caſſius dedicated this Temple, and conſequently tion (17) above. 
it was not built after. his death. Befides, the confiſcat- | 
ed poſſeſſions of a rebel, are not called booty or plun- 
der. In fine, if any would ſtill raiſe objections, from 
the multiplicity of Temples built in honour of Ceres, 
ought he not at leaſt to pay ſome regard to theſe words 
of an antient Author, Verberibus affettum necari juſſit, 
ac peculium ejus Cereri conſecr@vit (14)? i. e. Aﬀer (14) Val. Max, 
«* cauſing him to be ſcourged, he commanded him to lib. 5. cap. 8. 
ebe put to death, and dedicated his eſtate to Ceres?” 
Does this ſignify a Temple built to Ceres? and if he 
were deſirous of ſpecifying the uſe to which the pecu- 
lium conſecrated to this Goddeſs was employed, why 
did he not conſult Livy.(15), Dianyſius Halicamaf- (75) 7. 
ſeus (16) and Pliny (1y), who all affirm, that a brazen Roy. I. © 
ſtatue was made out of it? | | (17) Lib. 34. 
| EaP+ 4+ 


Cicero mentions in his Treatiſe de claris Oratoribus, and in his third book de Legibus [B]; 
5 Read wa | | but 


= [4] His tribunal was called the Rock of the Im- 
NN peached.] Tis not Cicero who informs us of this par- 
* - ticular, as Julian Brodeau ſuppoſed, who was very 
(tr) Amenitat, juſtly and modeſtly cenſured by Menage (1) on that ac- 
Juriſ. cap. 43. count: "tis Valerius Maximus (2), who relates it, to 
.S. 420. edit do the greater honour to Mark Anthony, grandfather 


dry oo 6 1630, 
hs * * the ableſt Qrators of his age. He was going into A- 
Menagium, ibid. ſia as Quæſtor, when, news was brought him, that he 
| was ſummoned (upon an accuſation of committing in- 
ceſt) before the dreadful Tribunal of L. Caſſius the 

Prætor, that Tribunal which was called Scopulum reo- 

rum. He. did not fail making his appearance, and 

would not take advantage of the Law, which forbid 

the receiving of any accuſations, againſt thoſe who 

(3) See the arti- were abſent reipublice cauſa (upon affairs of the Com- 
et 1 As monwealth), and was acquitted (3). A modern Au- 
e Oratorabove, thor thinks, that Caius Aquilius the Prætor is he 
cenie te) * whoſe Tribunal was called, the Rock of the Accuſed (4). 
(4) Sc» the Bib- This Aquilius was Prætor at the ſame time with Ci. 
Heth. Uni verſ. cero 0 ; | 
ate £3: Bate Believe he is nat the Jame Lucius Caſſius, <vhom 
(5) Bertrand. in Cicero mentions in his Treatiſe of illuſtrious Orators, 


Vitis. Furiſcon. and in his third Book of Laws.) Cicero deſcribes him 


p-3- 223. citing in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhews that he ſpeaks of 


Cee. e L. Caſſius Tribune of the people, anno 1616 ; for he 


of che Triumvir. This Mark Anthony was one of 


aſcribes to him the Lex Tabellaria (6), enacted under (6) A Law e- 
the Conſulate of M. Lepidus, and C. Mancinus. There nacted, by which 
is no room to doubt, but that L. Caſſius, who was Con- the People were 
ſul the year of Rome 626, and Cenſor anno 628, 1 
was the ſame with the Caſſius who was Tribune of the wand of 

ple anno 616. In my opinion therefore, it was not mouth, but in 
e, whoſe Tribunal was called the Reck of the Accuſed ; writing. See 
for then we muſt ſuppoſe, | that after having attained ue * 
the higheſt employment in the Commonwealth, anno asd, lib. * 
628, he deſcended back to the Prztorſhip twelve or chap. 3. num 
thirteen years after ; ſince the Prætor mentioned by 894+ 
Valerius Maximus on occaſion of Mark Anthony's 
proſecution, mult have been i office about the year of 
Rome 640 ; or elſe we mult ſuppoſe, that this Author 
does not expreſs with a requiſite exactneſs the qualities 
of I. Cos TITTY SER 

Father Cantel, in his umentaries on Valerius AAT cita- 
Maximus in ſum Ba ; ays a thing that OD. Father 
moves the whole difficulty, viz, that L. Caſſius, by an ( 1, 

. 1 en (7) In Lib. 3. 
extraordinary creation made Prætor, after his Conſu- cap. 7. page 179 
late and Cenſorſhip, becauſe of the reputation he had and 180. 
acquired of being very ſevere, obtained, by order of 
the people, the authority of taking cognizance of in- 
ceſtuous crimes, at the time that complaint was made, 
that the Prieſts had ated with too much indolence, 
againſt 8 Veſtals who were accuſed of 8 

| e 8 


. 


GD 


but I take him not to differ from the Caſſius ho gave vogue to the famous maxim our 
| 8 | 75 1 N 14 x5 _ ? = 1 1 3 x 


* 


The misfortune is, that neither the epitome of Livy, 
nor Aſconius Pedianus, cited by Father Cantel, fay any 

(1) Epift- 63. ſuch thing. The Abridgment of Livy (8) obſerves 
only, that Emilia, Licinia and Martia, all Veſtals, 

were condemned for committing inceſt ; and that it 

was related in what manner this inceſt had been coin- 

mitted, diſcover'd and j What a noble piece 

of hiſtory is here loſt! What pity it is, that we have 

not this related by Livy's and majeſtick pem ! 

It is pity too, we don't know all that Dion had re- 

lated concerning the proſecution of theſe Veſtals. Some 

 gecount is given of this in the Excerpta publiſhed by 

(9) Peg: 628. Valeftus in 1636 (9). But let us examine the words 
(10) Acon- Pe- of Afepnius Pedianus's he deſcends pretty much to par- 
dan. „ 019: _ ticulars, eſpecially wich regard to L. Cuſfius. 2be 


Cicer. Hin ae, fays be (10), that Sextus Pedacens, Tribune of ohe 
(11) He was le; actuſed L. Metellus the Pomtifex Maximus," and 


made Chancellor e <,Þgle college of Pontiffs, of having 4 unjuſtly the 
of F Fane he Ineeffuous erime of the Veftals, of wvhom milia only hau 
1605! ready filled Been cumde mne 3 the two others, viz. Marcia and Li- 
ſeveral of the cinia, having been cleared ; the people appointed L. Cay- 


higheſt 7 * fius, @ Fudge of extraordinary ſeverity, to bring thoſt 


ments of th | "F'offals to d new trial; which being dont, Caſfus not 
on pipette only condemned thim both, but ſeveral others und it is 
1699. aue thoaght that he acted with too great ſeverity. 
(12) Tum L. It does not 4 this paſſage, that Lucius 
e Caſſius had been Conſul and Cenfor before this ; nor 
poru 


triſtitia & Jeve» di * 
— Fours (Seſſions) ; or that iſſued to Mr. Boucl 414) 
cap. 25- L e. in 1680, to preſide in trials of 


reſenting to us 
„e imply as 4 Prator, a man who had already filled the 
tc quen . hi em 
10 his — * inveſted at that time with an extraordinary autho- 
„ delivering rity, in order for him to preſide over important cauſes ; 
„Hanel ; ® we then may believe, that L. Caſſius, Tribune ol the 
a made hf le in 616, Conſul in 626, and Cenſor in 628, 
« popular, not - ided in the trials for inceſt, about the year 640 3 
« as others do, and that he judged Mark Anthony the Orator, By 
4 by — the character Cicero has given of him (12), we ſhall 
« Lamy and conclude, that the talents he poſſeſſed were ſach, as 
« ſeverity.” might naturally acquire him the character of being the 
(13) Cicer. Verr. Rock of the impeached or accuſed 3 but, on the other 
II. ſpeaking of a fide, - ſeverity was ſo common to his family, that it i 
_ aeg — to — from 3 whether the — 

ibune, at the fon who enjoyed that dreadful reputation, was the 
27 Verres's Tribune of anno 616, or his ſon, or brother, or ne- 
proſecution. phew, or couſin. L. Caffius, ex familia tum ad cæ- 
1 -_ oy res tum ad 8 mw N 3). . e. 

ine of a Lucius Caſſius, ſprung a family, famous for its 
— 44 ſeverity in all things, and eſpecially in pronouncing 
nor of Syria, * judgment.” Add to this a paſſage from Tacitus. 
who even in ja dignum majoribus ſuis & familia Caſſia per illas 
times 99" Sade guogue gentes celebrata (14). i. e. Thus he was 


maintained the 


fricteft military worthy of his anceſtors, and of the Caffian family, 


diſcipline. | and famous likewiſe among thoſe Nations.“ 
War ru: Nor can we determine the queſtion from this remark, 
we know to Viz. that Cicero, who has often mentioned the maxim 


which Cafſius Cui bono introduced by a very ſevere Judge, L. Caſſius 
the maxim Cai by name, (doubtleſs the ſame perſon whoſe Tribunal 
lens belongs. as called Populus Reorum) does not ſay, on any veen- 
fion, that he had been Conſul and Cenſor ; for it may 
be anſwered, that when a perſon is only to exhibit the 
qualities of a good Judge, it is unneceflary to mention 
his other employ ments ; and that otherwiſe, it might 
be pretended that L. Caſſius Tribune of the people an- 
no 616, him whom Cicero mentions in his treatiſe de 
claris Oratoribus, had not been either Conſul or Cenſor, 
fince Cicero does not make any mention of this. If it 
ſhould be aſked, from what authority I pretend to aſ- 
ſert, that L. Caſſius, the Rock of the Impeuched, is 
the author of the maxim Cui bond, I ſhall refer them 
to the following beautiful paſſage of the Oration for 
Roſcius Amerinus. Lac. Caſſius ille, quem s Ro- 
(15) Cicero manu werifſimum & |ſapienti//inum \judttem  putabat, 
makes the ſame identidem in cauffs querert folebat cui Bono ruft 
— in Orat. (15). Sic vita hominum oft, ut ad maleficium nemo co- 
— 3 netur fine ſpe atque emotumento accedere. Hunt gu 
Philipp. 11, c. 14. e ac judirem fugiebant atque horrebant ii quibus peri- 


Vol. IV. 


the ſame perſon ; ſince we 


4 to the Pretorſhi | 
lo- difference was Ade IG that reſpect, between hoe 6825. 


f 642 
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calubi_ercabatur l. idea quod nlhf whriiatin dus unt. 


cus, tamen naturd non tam propenſus ad miſericordiam, = 


quam implicatus ad ſeveritatem widebatur. Ego . . fa- 
cile me paterer vel ills acerrimo judice quarente, vel 
afud Caffians judices, quirum criam muic ilh fh 
cauſa dicenda eft, nomen ipſam refor midant, pro Sex - 
Rofeio ditere. 1. e. Lucius Caſſius, he whom the 
Roman people confider'd as the moſt upright and 
« wiſe Judge, uſed to enquire, from time to time, 
<< when he fer upon cauſes, cui id the profit Such 
is the nature of mankind; that no one will attempt. * 
«© a wicked action but in the view of intereſt. All 
who were in any danger, fled away and dreaded the 
** fight of this inquifitive judge; for notwithſtanding 
he was a friend to truth, he yet ſeemed, by his na- 
ture, more inclined to ſeverity than to mercy. With 
regard to myſelf. .. I ſhoulct not he any! way afraid 
to plead for Sex. Roſcius beſore that ſevere: Judge 
himſelf, or any of the Caſſan Judges, whoſe name 
2 —. dreaded by thoſe wh?Soſe cauſe is to be-plead- 
- 0 ST MAR 1. 119 1 '3 
L obſerved one particular that merit a digreffoh. I Wag THER 2 
r higheſt employ: gen bo gee 
ments in the State, did not deſcend to the Pra Pretors  -. 
torſhip; and yet we have-examples: of a perſon's re 
turning to this employment, -after having been Conſul: 
But our Lucius Caſſius is not in the caſe. A 
returned to it, in order to'requalify himſelſ, - after he 
had been diſgraced on ſome atcount} Plutarch informs 1 
us of this circumſtance (16), in the affair of Cornelius (16) IU Vice | 
Lentulus Sura, who was diveſted of his quality of 8e- . 
nator after having been Oonſul; and who was not re- 
ſtored to his firſt dignity, till aſter being Prætor a © . 
cond time. Dion obſerves che ſame of this Lentulums 
(17), and in another place (18), he obſerves; that Saluſt (17) Dion- lib. 
was made Prætor, the year of Rome 906, in oider to (18) — 
requalify him for a ſeat in the Senate-houſe: Jewas ©) © W 
dou from the ſame motive that the Triumvirs Lov 
appointed Prætor a ſecond time, Ventidius (10), who (79) Idem 
had been declared an enemy to the common wealth, to- 47 
18 — — Anthony. — nes his e- 
n, is. mi perhaps be wed twice upon zurn * | 
oy — mtr Pedianas{20), (20) Ie Oration. 
that Marius Gratidianus was fince Prator, becauſe of Ciceron. contra . 
the great love the people had for him bur it is very pro- O. Arten. Ge. 
bable that there was no i fition'of the Con ſala te ann 
the — between the /O Prætorſtips; — ä 
quently this is not a proper example, to clear up the 
affair relating to our Gabs rota — Ag of © 5 
Mancinus, Who was Prætor after the diſgrace he ſuf- pr 
ſered before Numantia, during his Confulſip (21), (22) Aurel. Vic- 
any more to the purpoſe ; the caſe is of the ſame nature tor. | 
with that of Lentulus Sura; but Metellus Pius's gaini 
the offices of Prætor and Pontifex Maximus from his 
competitors who were of conſular dignity, would 'puz- S 
zle us a little, were we not to ſu that the Io. 
ing words of Aurelius Victor, Aableſtens in petitione 
Preture & Pontificatus, Com ſalaribus virus tun off | 
(22), ſignify only this, that he was oppoſed in the Pon- (a2) This paſſage 
tificate, by ſome perſons of conſular degree. We muſt bunte the Com: 
not imagine that Aurelius Victor, nor thoſe who ate ſu- ß. 
perior to him, obſerve the following rule of the Lo» 
gicians, viz. that a pi jon co of ſeveral 04 274 
ſubjects is falſe, unleſs che Attribute agrees ſeparately 0 
with each ſubject. With fegard t the Quezttorſhip, * 
an office inferior to the Prietorſhip, I cantiot deny hut 
that it has been exerciſed” hy perſons who had” been 
Conſuls; and here follows what a learned man has ob- 
ſerved on this occaſiton. Altho the Queſtors had 
© no right of prediction; nor of ſurnmoning perſons 
<< to appear before them, any more than of impriſon- 
ing their perſons, neue vocati neque- prebenſfi- 
<« onem haberent ; yet perſons of conſular dignity did 
not refuſe that employment. P. Quintus Capits- 
linus was Quzſtor wich M. Valerius, after having 
© been' thrice Conſul. Cato the elder was the ſame, 
< aſter having triumphed'thite times, and pa ſſed this? 
„all the employments. And it was even enacted by 
« the Lex Pomptia, that none but perſons of conſula r q 
<«- dignity ſhould fill that employment (23). But fince (23) Du Boufay, 
there is no exainpie of the like kind, with regard 72er des An- 
T Have reaſon to ſuppoſe, tat a es He. 


„lib. 


F 
«© two employments.” 


2 


es 
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no U nor from him, who, according to Saluſt, was Prætor the year of Rome 
642 "1. It is from the N ſeverity of this Caſſius, that very rigid Judges have 


been called Caſiani [E]. 


he Preſident Bertrand miſtook, when he gives this honour 


to another Caſſius Longinus [ F J. I will not omit an error of Corradus G]. 


5 


[] T ta, bin not to differ from the Caſſius, who 
„ vogue to the famous maxim Cui bono.] 3 
ge of the oration pro Roſcio Amerino, which I cited in 
the preceding remark, ſhews what was meant by this 
maxim, 2 uſe Which Lucius Caſſius the Prætor 
made of it. I add here, that this is a very judicious 
maxim, and grounded on a principle which admits of 
but very ſew exceptions im life, viz. that no one perpe- 
trater crime, but in the view of reaping advantage of 
# ; and that, in — . _ 8 is 
' agat. reap ſome benefit from them. 
T e — per ak as are: puniſhable by earthly 
judges. \ This it was made Caſſius the Prætor preſume 
very naturally in trials for crimes, that many thin 
might be brought to light, in caſe it could be diſcovered, 
what benefit — perſon accuſed would have gained by 
the crime with which he was charged. Not but 
' that. ſome perſons-are-incapable of committing a crime, 
wat advantage ſocver might accrue to them from it 
(24) Thi te- (24% and * who are capable of ruſhing upon 
mark is of Cicero guilt, for a very trifling profit ; or even from the bare 
pro Milione, in Lease of continuing in che wickedneſs to which they 
the ſame place have accuſtomed themſelves (2 50. However, this does 
— — not deſtroy Caſſius's maxim 3 it is well enough known, 
Caffivs, Id that in matters of this. kind, rules ought not to be of 
cem cor a metaphyſical, or even phyſical Univerſality. See in 
»owo re- what manner this maxim has been applied by Hobbes 


n 1, in bis 


dem, improbi ſe [D} Net Flom g ewho according to Saluſt, was 
fe parue, . * 
(25) $i cauſa Frætur the year of Rome: 642. Thas Prztor may 
Pecrandi in præ- very probably be Author of the maxim cui bono, and 
ſens minus ſuppe» the rock of the yn ; for Saluſt repreſents him 
rebat, nibilomi- as ſo very famous his probity, that as much confi- 
nus inſontes ficuti qence was repoſed in his private promiſes, as in the 
Let, ewe. publie faith, a circumſtance which prevailed wich Ju 
Scilicet ne per . gurtha, to ſurrender himſelf to the mercy o o- 
tium — — Caffius, who had been deputed to Jugurtha, 
manu aut an- to perſuade him to come to Rome, having not only 
2 — given him a ſafe conduct from the commonwealth, but 
ji: eat. Salluft, alſo his private word. Privetim preterea, ſays Saluſt, 
in Bell. Catil. fidem ſuam interponit, quam ille (Jugurtha) non minoris 
ſpeaking of the quam publicam ducebat. Talis ea tempeſtate fama de 
horrid crimes Calis erat (26). If this were the ſame with him whom 
con cb Valerius Maximus mentions with reſpect to Mark An- 
petrate · See Ciee- —— — would 37 al 
ro, de Officits, he anno 616; for what probability 
lib, 51. cap. 24+ ig there, that a man who had been Cenſor in 628, had 
8 — bino, been no more than Prætor in 642 ? | | 
cap. 32, fins The Varierum Commentary on Saluſt, publiſhed at 
Leyden by Thyſius in 4656, ſets before us two very 
difterent opinions. Some aſſert, that Caſſrus the Præ- 
tor, Who was deputed to Jugurtha, is he who, during 
his Tribuneſhip, cauſed e Lex Tabellaria to be enac- 
b yo wh — — declare it 255 A my * a 
. little aſter, the expedition of Numidia, (27), and com- 
S actes Manding; an aum in Gaul, was cut to pieces by the 
there were fix \Tzgurinj (28). his laſt opinion, which is likewiſe 
years between the that of Sigonius {29),..aud of Glandorp, is much pre- 
Pratorſhip of , fexable 40 the other ; for if L. Caſſius, defeated by, the 
this Set, ehen 'Tigurtai the year of Rome 646, was Tribune of the 
there were but people anno 616; he muſt have been Conſul a ſecond 
four. time in 646, of which no mention is made in the con- 
(28) The Swiſs of ſular tables. It is rather the ſon of this Tribune, as 
c— reit Sigonius believes, than the Tribune himſelf, A cir- 
Conſul. cumſtance which I look upon as very certain is, that 
L. Caflius, Author of the maxim cui bono, and the rock 
acculed, is either he who was Tribune of the people 
in 6163 or the Caſſius, who being Prætor in 642, was 
deputed to Jugurtha. The Dauphin Scholiaſt on Tully's 
(20) In Anm. "Oration, is of the laſt opinion. Valeſius (30) had al- 
Marcell, lib. 22. ready joined in it; but without criticizing Lindenbrog, 
pag. 32 1. edit · in who had followed the other opinion, and whom he cri- 
lo 1631 ticixes upon another affair in the ſame note, Corradus, 
| in his Commentary on the Brutus of Cicero, and the 
Dauphin Scholiaſt on the ſame Book ; Glandorp and 
ſeveral others join in opinion with Lindenbrog. I 


© CASSIUS 
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* 


pe this will excite the learned, to enquire more ex- 
actly 72 this —.— Tre 2 4 = 
E] It is from the judicial : ſeverity of this Caſſius, 
* very 74 Judges — — Caſſiani.] We 
have already ſeen this in a paſſage of Cicero (31), and (31) At the eng 
here follows another from the ſame Author (32). Nor of the third pa- 
queero judices Cass la Mos, weterem judiciorum ſeverita- _ 751 
tem mn require.” i. e. ** 1 do not ſtand in need of (32) In the AG 
*,Cass1aN Judges ; I do not require the ſeverity of an. Oration agaiaft 
* tient Judges.” Cicero had ſaid a little before, in Verres, which is 
an ironical way. Etiam- illum ipſum quem tu in Co- 3 
horte tua CASSLANUM judicem babebas. i. e. That wa a the 
4 very Cassia Judge whom you had in your Co- Orations which 
% hort.“ To this the following paſſage from Book relate to Verres's 
XXVI of Ammianus Marcellinus is relative: Jura © wo are 
quidem pra tenduntur & leges, & Catoniane vel Cas- — 42 
tax ſententiæ, fuco perliti reſident judices. i, e. leſus the younger 
The laws and privileges ſubſiſt indeed in appearance, in Anm. Mar 
„ as well as the Catonian and Cassran — cell. pay. 471. 
« and. there-is ftill che ſhadow or reſemblance - of eise, 
% Judges: and this other of Marcus Aurelius (33) 3 the 16 * Var 
Puto me non erraſſe, fp & tu mnotum habes Caſſium, rem, cited by his 
hominem CASSLANA Wan n & diſcipline. i. e. brother; this 
J think I was not 1 error, ſince even you are 5 1 
«« acquainted with Caſſius, a man of Caſſtian ſeverity — — 
„ and diſcipline.” To which we may alſo add thele js there for Yer- 
words from the XXXth Book of Ammianus Marcelli- en; for pag. 
nus, concerning the Emperor Valentinianz Fadices 337+ che elder 
nunquam 'conſulto malignos elegit: ſed fi ſemel promotes 8 5 
agere didicit immaniter, Lycurgos inwveniſſe ſe prefdica- (33) Epiſt. ad 
bat & Cas10s, columnia juſtitia priſcæ, ſeribenſque Pref. Prater. 
hortabatur aſſidue ut noxas wel leves aterbius vindicarent. 
i. e. © He. never purpoſely. made choice of ſevere 
Judges; but if, when once they were raiſed to the 
bench, he heard that they acted with cruelty, he 
then would ſay that he had met with Lycurgus's and 
«« Caſſius's, the Jo of antient Juſtice, and uſed to 
«« exhort them daily by letters, to be very ſevere even 
* on the lighteſt offences.” I am to obſerve that 
Lindenbrog refers the firſt paſſage of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, not to Lucius Caſſius, but to Caius Caſſius, 
who lived under Tiberius, and after him; and who 
was the chief of the Caſſian Se among the Civilians. 
He ſhould; have called to mind, that on theſe words 
of Book XXII of that Hiſtorian, Judicibus Caſfiis tri/- 
tior & Lycurgis, he had ſaid that the Judices Caſſiani 
were ſo called from L. Caſſius, whom Cicero mentions 
in Bruto, and of whom he pretends Marcellinus ſpeaks 
in that place. | \ 
[F] The Prefident Bertrand miſtock, when he tranſ- 
ferred this honour to another Caſſius Longinus.) The 
paſſages we juſt now cited form the greateſt elogium 
that poſterity: could employ, to do juſtice to the inte- 
grity of L. Caſſius; and to immortalize the ſtrong en- 
eavours he had uſed, to have the laws ſtrictly executed 
in his time. Preſident Bertrand is very much miſ- 
taken on this occaſion (34). He remarks after Sueto- (34) Lib. 2. 4 
nius, that Caius Caſſius Longinus who lived under 2/ Her. pag: m. 
Nero, was blind; and he pretends that this is a ſignal * 
mark of an extreme ſeverity, which he proves —_— 5 
the examples of Caſcellius, of Appius, and of Catulus 
Meſſalinus. He adds, that this Caſſius was a judge of 
ſo extraordinary a ſeverity, that his tribunal was called 
ſeopulum reorum,, This however is a blunder, for the 
Caſſius whoſe tribunal was fo entitled, was contemporary 
with Mark Anthony the Orator, about the year of 
Rome 640, that is, upwards of 150 years before Nero's 
reign. Menage has obſerved this (35); William Gro (35) Ameni:t, 
tius, , brother to the famous Hugo Grotius, had re- Ji, cap. 43- 
marked it long before (36). It is true indeed he (36) In Yits 
makes Bertrand ſay, that Caſſius got himſelf that cha- Fr isconſultorum 
racter by his too great cruelty, propter. nimiam S cui 1.01%" by 1 2 
tiam ; whereas Bertrand employs only the word Sewe- mina: a work 
ritas ; but perhaps the leaſt criticiſm on this would which lay a long 
be renewing the Caſſian ſeverity. _ dime among the 
([o] IJ will not omit an error of Corradus.] I have Papers of ewe 
cited a paſlage of Cicero, where mention is made of greg tg be moe 
one L. Caſſius, who having been elected Military Tri- corre&tly printed- 
bune, could not have judged Vertes, had the cauſe It was printed at 
5+ | deen Leyden in 1690. 
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- CASSIUS LONGINUS (CAIUS) one of the-murtherers of Julius. Cælar, and he 


. 


167 


who ſaid to one of the accomplices, Strike, ths the dagger ſhould go through my body (a), (a) Ii cd due 


was one of the greateſt men in his time. 


It muſt indeed be confeſſed that he was a little bitanti cu dam, 


vel per me, in- 


0) Plutarch, hot; and that to him are imputed the Counſels which ſometimes prompted Brutus to carry 4% fi, Aureb 


a worthy man, and was infinitely more regular in his morals, than moſt of the Idolaters, 0. 


is Brave, F. matters too far (5). He was a great Epicurean ; and yet he practiſed better the duties of . s. . 


illuft. pag · m. 


— EpiP- He never drunk wine (c). It is univerſally known that the elogium was given him, of 


1 See the re- 


being the laſt of the Romans (4). He married Junia fiſter to Brutus, and ſeems not to have 


+ the had great reaſon to believe that ſhe was very chaſte [A]. He was a great ſoldier, of which he 
_— v. gave a ſignal proof aſter the defeat of Craſſus. The Fantbuans to take advantage of their vic- 


TUS (Marcus 
Junius) 


2 


tory, entered Syria, and beſieged Antioch. Caſſius repulſed them with ſo much vigour, that 
he forced them to raiſe the ſiege; and took ſuch excellent meaſures, in order to defeat their 


parties, and draw their army into a diſadvantageous ſpot of ground, that he defeated it 
illed Oſaces their General; and forced Pacorus, the King's ſon, to abandon Syria (e). (+) Dio, lib. 40, 
When we confider theſe tranſactions attentively, we may eaſily invalidate moſt of Glan- 14. _ 
dorpi's criticiſms on Rutilius [P], as the reader will ſee in the remarks. © Mark Anthony 


did not doubt any longer of 


(37) E Brutom been put off to the year following. Corradus (37) 


Ciceronir, pag» imagined either that the Commentary of Aſconius Pe- 
179 · dianus has been corrupted in that paſſage, or that this 
Commentator miſtook, in pretending that Cicero ſpeaks 

| of the ſame Lucius Caſſius, who enacted the Lex Ja- 
(55) Corradus bellgria the year of Rome 617 (38). - If Aſconius had 
fixes it to this ſuch a thought, he muſt have committed a very child- 
* __ ** iſh error; for there being, according to Corradus's cal- 
$16. f culation, an interval of fixty ſeven. years at [leaſt be- 
ween that law, to the time of Verres's trial ; how 

ſtrange a blunder would it be, to ſuppoſe, that a man 

ſixty ſeven years after his having been Tribune of the 

le, was elected, (at about an hundred years of age,) 

Tr une of the ſoldiers ? But there does not appear the 

leaſt error in Aſconius , and it is Corradus who did not 


(29) In Prom. rightly, underſtind him. Aſconius (39), in order to 
- f 


AF, in Perrem. ſhew that Cicero had reaſon to ſay, that the Caſſian 
| Aly was very ſevere, as well in. Jucidiary, as in 
ther matters, obſerves, that it gave. riſe to the Leges 

Tabellari , and that the Caſſius who aſked the queſtion 


© [A] He married Funia, fler to Brutus; and ſeems 

not to have had great reaſon to believe, that ſhe b 
very chaſte.) In caſe he thought her ſo, he was igno- 
rant of the common reports, at leaſt of the ſuſpicions 
and raillery of the moſt eloquent Orator in Rome. 
Here follows a paſſage wherein Cicero ſuppoſes that 
Servilia, not contented with Proſtituting herſelf to Cæſar, 
abandoned to him her daughter Junia, Caſſius's wife. 
Mater M. Bruti Serwilia, cum preciaſum are parvo fun- 

dum abſtuliſſet a Cæſare ſubjiciente haſte bona civium, 

non effugit diffum tale Ciceronis: Equidem quo melius 

emptum ſciatis, comparavit Serwilia hunc fundum Tertia 

dedufta. Filia autem Serviliz erat Funia Tertia. Ea- 

demgue C. Caſfii uxor, laſetviente diftatore tam in 

matrem quam in puellam, tunc luxauriam ſenis 

adulteri ciuitas ſubinde rumoribus jaciſque carpebat, 
(1) Macrob, $a» ½ mala non tantum ſeria ferrent c ; - 1, & * Sat 
turn. lib. 2. cap. vilia, mother to Marcus Brutus, having bought, 
2. See alſo Suet. for a ſmall ſum of money, a noble farm of Cæſar, 
2 2 „Who was expoſing the effects of the Citizens to pub- 
2 A lick fale, could, not eſcape this taunt of Cicero. 
remark [4] of © That you may be the more ſenſible of the cheapneſs 
the arc e SER- „ of this farm, Know that Servilia baught it Tertid 


and wife to Caſſius. As the Diftator had an af- 

fair both with the mother and daughter, his le- 

chery was, the ſubje& of the converſation and jeſt 

of the whole City.“ Glandorp refers us to this 

_. paſſage of Macroblus, and yet does not know againſt 

Which of Servilia's two daughters Cicero's taunt was 

levelled. He is in doubt whether it related to Junia 

wife of Lepidus the Triumvir, or to Junia Caffius's 

wife: Urra Tertia fuerit in quam jocatus eft Cicero lo- 

cus eft apud Macrobium Lib. 2. Saturn.” capite 2.) non 

(2) Glandorg. 'facile dixerim (2). Was it poffible for one who had 
498. read this whole paſſage to be in any doubt which it 


was ? I am to obſerve, that Caſſius ? wife ſurvived her 


15 2 huſband threeſcore and ſour years (3). 

'thians, killed their General... we may eaſily invali- 
(4) Onomaflic. date moſt of Glandorp's | criticiſms on Rutilius.)] The 
Pg 47% greateſt part of his critique (4) ona paſſage of Bernardin 


victory, when news was brought him that Caſſius was 


Pa | | | *< 'rians eſteem Caſſius, and fo great is his 
A. % 'dedudta. Now Junia Tertia was Servitia's daughter 


' animus acceſſit, &  Parthis mor injefus . Ttaque 
cedentes ab oppido Caſſius inſequutus rem bene 9257 gud 
us. Jo I in fuga' magnd auctoritate Oſaces Dux 
LI] When aue confder . . that he defeated the Par- 


„ r Is | 
Rutilius (5), in which it is related that Caſſius, Pom- (5) An Italian 
pey's Licutenant and Governor of Syria, made war ivilian who 
upon the Parthians, is ill grounded. The error there of the the Liver 
may be entirely removed, by only ſuppreſſing theſe printed 5 Baſilin 
two. words Pompey's Lieutenant; for, we may al- 1 $37 and 3 557 
low all Rutilius ſays there, that circumſtanee except- 
ed. And indeed Dion declares, that altho' Caſſius 
had not accepted the command of the atmy Which the 
ſoldiers offered him, and Craſſus permitted him to ag. 7 
cept ; he yet was afterwards Governor of Syria (6), when (6) Tic K, 
Craſſus's defeat, and the invaſion of the Parthians ne- yo. ws: 6 
ceſlarily required it. I have already taken notice of „ev. . He — 
the ſucceſs with which he carried on the war; and he ob- commanded o- 
liged the Parthians to abandon the Province Where he, ver Syria, and 
commanded. Glandorp was not ignorant of this cir- ,, "0 _ 
cumſtance, in page 205 (7); whence it is ſcarce poſ- jy, 40. < 
ſible to underſtand the reaſon employed by him againſt (7) Syriam 4d. 
the Rutilius, in page 470. It is true, ſays he, that verſus Parthes | 
aſter Craſſus had been defeated, Caſſius the Qurſtor, , Oface 
ſeeing himſelf block'd up in Antioch, made ſome very geen pas 
ſuccelsful fall ies upon the Parthians ; but this was with- interempto.. Glan- 
out an expreſs d tion of war againſt them, bellum dorp. Onom.' pt. g. 
nullum juſtum aut indiftum cum 12 gn. Was it 205. be.“ He 
not enough that this was the continuation of the war, ,, — _ 
which Craſſus had carried into their country? And can . Pata. 
there be a more expreſs war, than for the perſon who . Ofacesthe Ge- 
commands in a Province, to fight againſt thoſe who © neral, and a 
entered it in a hoſtile way, in conſequence of a victory | 8reat part of 
even over the aggreſſors? Had not Glandorp employed . — Fg; be 
this reaſon which quite ſpoiled his criticiſm, and had he 
contented himſelf with ſuppoſing that Rutilius had a 
view to the time in which Celir and Pompey were 
waging war one againſt the other, his remark 
would have been to purpoſe. Here follows the man- 


L 


— 


ner in which Cicero ſpeaks of Caſſius, Commander 


in Syria, after Craſſus's defeat: Negue verdò claſſes de- 
erunt : tanti Tyrii Caſſium faciunt, tantum ejus in Syria 


nomen_atque Phænict et. Paratum habet Inperatarem 


. Caſium P. C. Reſpublica contra Dolabellam, nec 
paratum ſolum ſed peritum, atque fortem. Mapnas ille 
res geſſit ante Bibull ſummi viri adventum, cum Par- 
thorum nobiliſſimos duces maxima ſue copias fudit, Syri- 
amque immani Parthirum impetu liberavit (8). 1. e. (3) Cicero, Phi- 
10 Nor will Fleets be wanting, fo mighty do the Ty- lipp. XI. cap. 
me in Syria 12. 
„ and Phœenicia. Fathers, the Commonwealth has 


* A General, C. Caffius, prepared againſt Dolabella; 


and not only prepared, but ſkilful and brave. This 
« Caſſius atchieved mighty actions before the arrival 


of Bibulus that great man; he having defeated the 


, ableſt Generals and the chbiceſt forces of the Par- 


„ thians, arid deliver'd Syria, when invaded by a 
* numberleſs multitude 


Parthians.” -* Read alſo 
the fame Cicero in Letter XX of Book V to Atticus, 


in which he declares, that he had intimidated the Par- 


thians, and encouraged” Caſſius by his march. RA- 
more adventus noſtri, & Caſio gui Antiochia tene batur, 


89 „ 


art bor um 

vulnus N eoque interut paucis poſt diehus.” i. e. - 
«© Upon the report of my advancing, Caffius, who —_ 
was hemmed up in Antioch, was animated; and the 


<6 Parthians were terrified. And now theſe drawing 


* off 
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OC) _ mort? 
anaudita, Anto 
nius — by 
diettur, Vici. 
Aurel, Victor. 
de Firis illyftr. 


Page 104» 


CAS 


dead (f). Moreri has not many errors in this Article CJ. Futetiett las © puſhed a 
notorious falfiry concerning Sons [2] Plutarch Ag to have coltradicted Mitriſeht, 


where he ſpeaks of che death of 


18 illuſtrious Roman EJ, and Dion has not ar- 


you very 3 juſtly | F | The Chronicle of Evſebius is incortect on | this occaſion (GP 
am 20 


ſurpriſed 0 
S Shell e to Brune I. 


Fe al 3 
Ge off ben the ty; Cuſius nn the 
«« cefs ; and in their flight, Ofares General of the 
ye Parthians, and a ma of great atbority, received & 
% wound, of which be Lo, LF after.” The 
reader may alfo ſee ] l rk XII of Book 
XIV of his — Fe 15 th re erp 

[ Men bas not man errors in this ere 


His affertion; viz. that Caſſius was vanq a by On 
efeat, 


(9) ©. Caffius « . 


me aufforem __ 
credo defideravit 1 
gui etiam Ane bis 
clariſſimis virit 

banc rem ift Cilt- 


ror es =. for Callin, alt. Fom 8 
bmitted to the Conquetor, a vered up to hi 
the Fleet he commarided, without firiking a blow z 
and harbour'd from that time a deſign upon Cæſar's 
life (g). Nor is it true, _ when Auguſtus, Mark 
Anthony, and Lepidus, made .a ague.in order to 

the death of Ceſar, Caſſius «went into Syria; for - both 
he and Brutus had before ſecured to themſelves ſuch 
countries as they thought moſt convenient for their af- 


py i oxy fairs. The inſtant they perceived that Mark Anthon 


minis C 


and young Gctavius were more powerful in Italy 


Feeiſfer, þ 1 ad the Alain of Cæſar; they left that country, and 


eam ripam quam 
conflituerat, non 
ad contrariam na- 
vim appt 

8 e tpp. 


. cap. 11. 


made choice of Syria, whi 


nt retire to thoſe provitices which the Senate had al- 

lotted them, but to Pick themſelves of fuch as were 

more powerful; and fo for this purpoſe, Caſſius who was 

very well known and great! fled by the Syrians, 

la Brutus ſecured 

nia; as appears from Dion, Plutarch and ſeveral other 
Hiſtorians. Moreri ſhould have cited Florus, Book 


Chap. 7 3 and not Book 3. Chap. 6. He has al 
| cited Bock I of Epicurus's Life by Gaſſendi, inſtead 


(10) It was by 
this man that 
Caffius cauſed 
himſelf to be - 


(iT) Aulus Gell. 
lib. 3. cop. 9. 


of Book IT ; and has given the name of Dandbrus to 
the Preedman whom Plutarch and Dion call Pinda- 
rus (10). 

LD] Faretiere bas publiſhed a notorious falkty contern- 
e I fancy it will not be an error to aſſer 
that the following words of Aulus Gellius were at! 
the remote cauſe of it: Fum Caſfſium foſtea fatis notum 


ba - of victis Parthis 24125 exercitu ſuo miſeram mortem 


etiiſ (11). A ö 
2 22 155 to be inſeparable from the horſe Sejanus, 


ks of a certain fatality which 


which brought all who were poſſeſſed of him to an un- 


(12) Or after 
that the Parthi- 
ans had been de 
feated. 


(13) See Glan- 
dorp. Onomaſt. 
pag- 470. It is 
Partibus in the 
beſt editions of 
Aulus Gellius. 
(14) Dictionaire 
Uni verſel. under 
the 


(15) Plut. in 
Vita Ceſaris, 


- timely end; and in enumerating the examples that 
were pretended to be given of this, he mentions that 
of Caius Caſſius, who had that horſe after Dolabella's 
untimely end. He then, adds, that it is generally 
known, that Caſſius 1555 miſerably, after hau in 
defeated the Parthians (12), and after the loſs of his and 
own army. Noth have been more improper, 
than to relate, on ſuch an occaſion, the advantages 
which Caſſius had gained over the Parthians ſo ang 
before. Either the paſſage muſt be corrupted, and 

Parthis muſt have been put for Partibus{13), or Aulus 
Gellius did not think of what he was about. Beſides, 
either Furetiere, who ſays that Caſſius, poſſeſſor of the 
horſe Sejanus, after Dolabella, died in a war againſt 


the Parthians (14), took it upon truſt ; or gave no at- 
tention to Aulus Gellius's words; for in givin 
IFN che af al- 


ſo little, we ſhall find that he ſpeaks 

ſaſſin of Julius Czar ; and it is En ea known, 
that this Caffius died in the battle of Philippi, in which 
he was overcome by Mark. Anthony, as 1s ſeen in Mo- 

reri, and not in a war againſt the Parthians. 
2 ]. Plutarch ſeems to haue contradifted bimjelf, 
e he ſpeaks of the death of this illuſtrious Roman.] wh 
In one place he informs us, Caſſius killed himſelf 
with the ſame dagger, with which he had flabbed 
; and admires this as a very. myſterious circum- 


Czſar ; 
fanes (15) 5 ; * e 2 be only lays, 2 


ben 748. Caſſius made kill him (16) 3 and 

(16) Idem, in even Fay - 421 ſtruck the blow, by 
Vita M. Avent, cutting off his head (17). Velleius Faterculus enforces 
nc an 1 this circumſtance. 2 caput circumdedit, ſays he, 


1004. 
(17) Tdem, in 
Vita Bruti, ibid. 
(18) Patercul. 
lib. 2. cap. 70. 


extentamgue cerwicem interritus Iiberto prebuit. e x 
 derat Caffii caput cum &c (18). i. e. Wrapping up 


his head with his cloak, he undauntedly ſtretched 
cout his neck to his Freedman. Caſlids's head was 
« ſtruck off, when kee.“ Now a dagger is not a very 
proper inſtrument for this purpoſe ; and it is certain, 


ſtorian, who collected ſo any the, p 


arch and the reſt of the e did not tak ure bs fog 4 


e 
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enen of Ciſar's ane el ae daggers (19). (19) 8 40 


The only way left Plutarch to be conſiſtent, with him. (She, cap. 5, 
felf, oe Ny hher that Calias Head his F reed, ©. ibi Piriſeu, 


n f the dagger wi 
Book {Cu =) Rl es ul Ou ot L] 


then no other (20). 20) There i; 


LF . Dion hes not ly. Havi — figu 
ne” about the end of k $7744 J wing Brutus and ha. 


cauſed Pindarus one of his Freedmen-to kill him 3 and e dagger in a 
that Brutus cauſed himſelf alſy to be flain by one of grew . Sen. 
thoſe who accompanied him; he begins the XLVIIIh heim, pag. — 
book with ſaying, Thus died Brutus and Caſſius, flab- of his Commen. 
bed with the ſame ſwords with which they had killed taty on the Cæ- 
Ceſar (21). . But with. all the reſpe8 that is due to . 
/antient Hiſtorians, we may venture to aſſert, that bees 2 So 
this relation is not in every part; and that owe ae 4 das- 
no attentive ' and judicivas reader Ay perceive derre O 
conſequence in it. Brutus and Caffius Giles 7 — 
ſelves to be killed by one of their retinue; Eee ems Dion 
therefore they fell by the very NAP with which they lib. 48. init, | 
had murthered Julius Czfar. is would fooher 4 | 7 
believed, did it appear that th 12 Killed themfel vs. 
Suetonius indeed tells us, chat ſme of the uſſaffins kit- 
led chemfklves with the fame dagger; but thin he 


cedo- does not name any one. Nowfulli feet rodemt lo pu- 


quo Cæſarem violaverant, mttremernt ( 2 (22 
"161 The C a of Euſebins ts 11. - 15 r 7 . 
12 We thikrein are ed, t hat Caſſius 
and 1 718 the Temple of kalen, "MN 
alas ray url death (23 New 820 are all fa\fities, (23) Leatt. ts 
here was no 6ccafion to conquitr  Judza, fince it rea Fo num. 
peaceably the Romans at that time. Caſſius never 1977 
Fasse city of Jeruſalem ; for Had this been true, 
1 would hot have o ited it 3 nor have con- 
tented himſelf with . ing, t Caſſius demand- 
ed a e ſum of money rom the 1 Jews. Nag 


cure the Pons of Syria 1200. ſebius 1 (24) See Scaliger, 
118. 55 this 7 —.— * 


vt Ne. that 1 E two.) Lies 25), " but I 7 * of nandes, according 
_—_ it was but one. However this be, Caſſius hay- to bis uſual cu- 
e aered the Rhodian Fleet, 2 off their ſhips 2 
ure, and plundered we es. He leſt st. jerom. 


them nothing but the chariot of the aber would (25) Ibid. pag. 
not 


called 160. 


ng the Tre Rho- 
dians imagined 5 were infaJlibly fare of victory, 
finde they ſhewed him, the chains they had prepared 
for ſuch Romans as they mould Tr: priſoners (26). (26) Dio, lib. 
See in What manner Valerius Maximus, to give the #7 fes · 555 
better N to his e net, 7 the 
particulars concerni arigt of the Sun (27 (27) Val Max. 
Plutarch, LY the reſt of the Hiſtorians... . haws an 3 cape 5+ 
not taken notice of Julius Ca/ar's ge appearing to Caſ- num. 8. 
eus, I am ſurprized that Plutarch ſhould take no no- 
tice of Cæſat's appearing to Caſhus,' at the battle of 
Philippi. How could ſuch an incident eſcape this Hi- 
S con- 
K. the war againſt Brutus and Cafſius; and 
ted ſo great a number of them, that he thought 
himſelf obliged to inform us, that Caſſius began at laſt 
to wayer ,a. little in his Epicurean Principles (28) ? 199) Plut. it 
Dion, who i is as induſtrious on this article as Plutarch, Vita Bruti. 
is alſo filent with regard to this memorable apparition ; ; 


have treated them fl e þ had 


to mind, his having ſtudied amo 


and I don't 5 — r any one who has mentioned it 


except Ton Max imus. — the, hpu battle of 10 ppi, 
ſays he (29), ius driving orwar wi extreme ſury, 
ſaw EF a ho, under à more. Kan than is ſeen —— 1 
was ie ay d to attack bin. cap. alt, 
But Gallas ack, ae fg 7 ped that be 
m My S om ang © PA high time to give nd all of 
Was 2 ittle ar 1 E. 


1 7 can L „cum acie Þ 
Lippenſi e anime FE Ra . eg. 


CAR 


Here follows a very remarkable cirrumſtance. Cafſius believed, according to the 


doctrine of Epicurus, 
to the Manes of Pom 
iad forgot 


his Philoſophy on this occaſion 


picurus, the mortality of the ſoul; and "nevertheleſs he offered 
the 2 — the day | 
: Nature was more 


169 


. A » k 
= 1281 1 


that Julius Czfar was affaffiridted [* me 
werful than Aft. He 


did not behave in this manner, when Brutus told him that he had feen an appatition 3 for” 


notwithſtanding; that he ſhould naturally have been uneaſy, with 
ſtate of their affairs, he nevertheleſs argued very | ed ti 
rition philoſophicallyz and concluded with ſaying, that he wiſhed the com- 


the preſent 
fute this a 


regard to futurity, in 
calmly ; endeayoured to re- 


to corroborate it, were very well adapted 


diverſes ſur 


to fill his friend with 
time, ſhew us, that Infidels are not always 


h | z and, at the ſame! 
inclined to unbelief from motives of ſelf 


ae ge- love (g). 1 ſhall examine the religious expreſſions which it is iid he Finployed in ha- 


les Cometes, num. ranguing his ſoldiers ULI. 

187. page 586. 8 | ; 

Bumano habitu auguſtiorem, fu paludamento amic- 
tum, minaci vultu,  concitato equo in ſe impetum fa- 
cientem : quo aſpetu perterritus, tergum hoſti dedit,, voce 
illa prius emiſſa, quid enim amplius agas, fi oceidiſſe 
pus eſt? I ſhould be more ſurprized that ſuch an 


neident ſhould be found but in one Author, did I not 


know that there are very many ſingular ones, that have 

tranſmitted to poſterity by one writer only. And it 

ſometimes happens, that this ſingle Author ſpeaks of it 

only occaſionally, and a long time after the incident 

happened. Several examples of this are ſcatter d -f 

and down in different- of this work, and here fol- 

Anrtuarrt- lows one. Ammianus Marcellinus is the only writer 

ar r incident ho informs us of the expedient Alexander employed, 

w—_— ; in order to drive ſleep from him (30) ; and we probably 

found ovly in ſhould not have known this circumſtance, had not that 

Ammianus Mar- Author been deſirous of giving Julian the apoſtate 
cellinus. ſome ſuperiority over Alexander. 

(97 2 Id [1 e believed. . the Mortality of the Soul; and ne- 

cap. $+ ; wertheleſs offered # prayers to the manes of Pompey the 

Great, the day that Fulius Cæſar was aſſaſſinated.] 

Plutarch does not relate this without joining a reflection 

to it; he obſerving, that the greatneſs of the enter- 

prize, and the dangers with which it was ſurrounded, 

inſpired ſuch ah enthuſiaſm as made Caſſius forget his 

principles of Philoſophy. Ka? yap A⁰tv Kerrie- 

# Th cndhid u rd Leun wif} The li- hoe Ate 

ora, imixaniau own), xainy gx 40 Thi „ Tar Eri 


xypy Mitywr, , d naipos (@; Tuxt) dh rd And waps- 


gare, lure wor bivoin x; wN, drr rd wyoripan 

(41) Plutarch. Aoyiowar (41). | a "= 
an Julio Cajare, [X] Brutus told him that he had ſeen am ap- 
Pg 739: 3 rg Parition's « - he nevertbehſt argued oy calmly ; endea- 
pag-991 D. vonred to refute | this . . philoſophically, and concluded 
y wwith ſaying, that he «wiſhed the Roman Belief, with 
regard to the Exiſtence of Genii, vere true.) Tis Plu- 
tarch informs us of all theſe particulars. A, # r 
shas wibero, Jr & lag d Typ IIS), & Dany, N Mu- 
pry eig dvd A xuour, a; yay av 1 l pon 0 
you dhelg g less g vauo} TorauTa, WINK Ord- d 
vate ii dad u, ogardTra yer x9 xaAxIowr νντνα ve; 
(32) idem, in 9s (32). i e. Neither is it credible that there are 
Nute, pag. 1001, „ Genii, nor, if there be ſuch beings, that they wear 
B. %a human ſhape, and are endued with a voice and 
% ſtrength ſuitable to us. I indeed wiſh it were fo, 

<< for then, 'we' ſhould not rely ſo much on our horſe 

e and foot, and ſo mighty a fleet; but confiding in the 

aid of the Gbds, we ſhould atchieve the moſt holy 

* and moſt I iHfuſtrious exploits.” Theſe words of 

Caſſius appeared ſo beautiful to de Balzac, that he 

made a paraphtaſe' on them, purpoſely to give the 

idea of the converſaion' of the Romans. *< Ih the 

(33) Balzac, © following light, - /ays be (33), Caſſius ſet a ſubject ſo 
Ocuvres diverſe, *© unpleaſant in itſelf; and ſo highly does he improve it 
Diſcourſ. 2. page ** for the uſe of converſation: and without appeatin 
* 31,53» ©: tq be either a filly admirer or an obſtinate unbe- 
| «« liever, he ſays thus pleaſantly to his friend.” Thar 

«© the cares of the Soul, the les of the mint, the hap- 
te pineſs of the body, the g $4 the night, might'bave 
created the wiſion, amd raiſed that firange image before 
bim. That with regard to himſelf by the” principles of 
the Philoſepb he profeſſtd, he did not believe theretwere 
« ſuch beings as Demons, much leſi that they were wifgble 3 

«© however, that he couldeiſh they did triff, amd that his 
* Pbiloſephy ce falſe 5 becauſe that probably thoſe incor- 
© poreal ſpivits, being fo juſt and virtuous, and the ation 
« committed on abe ide of March; ſo" beautiful and 
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einde O© 


Vot. 


g already recompenſed S ron 


Cassius 
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r Beroic, and their cauſe ſo juſt, they. doubtleſ; would; 
% come and ſhare in it: That 2 % 275 79 
<* ny unexpected friends and allies of the Commonwealth, 
«© <who would come to their aid ; and as ſo many corps de 
<« reſerve, who would fight for them whenever their. 4, 
«« fifkance would be wanted. That this being the real 
« faft, they then need not to compute b in their: 
<* party, ſo many companies of foot, ſo many troops of bor ſe, 
*© ſo many legion:land ſo many ſhips ; but that there auar, 
5 over and e, an 22 of immortals, wwho would , 
% not require any pay, ray of fone or the cauſe of 
«© virtue, and, all, would S with Mak 
% Anthony againſt Brutus, nor prefer tyranny to liberty. 
«© Theſe, Madam, are the dying words of the Com- 
„ monwealth, after which it expired. This was the 
* charaQteriſtic of the ſpirit of Rome, and was the 
6 language natural to Majeſty. Don't you. think 
a us greatly eloquent in that language? Should 
you not be glad to become better acquainted with 
«© this excellent man; to ſee him engaged on other 
„ ſubjects; and to hear him argue on leſs diſagreea - 
«« ble topicks 3 and at another time than on the even · 
6 ing before the battle ka Philippi (34 ?* (34) * is 
utarch obſerves, that Caſhus's arguments were a en, tor 
great conſolation to his friend Brutas. They were {| Ln, a 
cious': but ſome will ſay, did not the 1. — CES hs. 
clare, that he was Brutus's evil Genius ? not this Brutus and Caſ- 
imply, that all Genii do not favour the cauſe of vir- Aut had rbis con- 
tue, as Caſſius yu op they did? Now, if we fear 5 f, the day 
as much the evil offices of ſpirits as hope for good of. l, Hl 
fices from them, is not this exactly the ſame as if no they rhen were = 
ſuch beings exiſted ? To this I anſwer, that to follow f come our of = 
only the light of nature, we are more inclined to Ae ine Eure, 
believe that Genii are beneficent ſpirits, than to ſuppoſe 
them malicious; and hence Brutus might be more 
ſtrongly affected with the reflections of his friend, than 
with the words of the F | 
| [Z] 1 Hall examine the religious expreſſions, which 
it is pretended he employtd in haranguing his | 22 : 
Brutus and Caſſius reviewing their army near the Gulph 
Menas (35), did not-forget to harangue them accord- (45) tn Thrace: 
ing to the uſual cuſtom. Caſſius being the oldeſt, 
ſpoke firſt; and expreſſed himſelf fo happily, that the 
ſoldiers cried aloud, Let ut march; we'll how wwhere- 
ever you lead. Overjoyed at this ext n, be haran- 
gued them again, and began wich this wiſh : May the 
Gods who preſide over wars undertaken on a juſt ac- 
count reward your fidelity (36). He then tells them, the (36) ms . 
eee tn purevery thing, chey hayr * 
ing employ d the moſt 33 meaſures that the military «ic eur ddt, 
* furniſh; Such, fays he, are the ions & cur. 
which ar N ge „the reſt, A 2 
your . an divine bleſſing (37) ; Whatever 4 i 
has been promiſed you ſhall be — 5 ; Jad have Bib. Cent — 
| fidelity, we will not fail, 646 
with the affiſtance of the Gods (38), to reward you no- (37).7« 4 dne 
bly when yod ſhall have obtained the victory. Now — neg. 
does not a man who'employs ſuch expreſſions, aban- . % a — 
don the 1 a> of Epicurus? Muſt we not conclude -6y ©car. 
that Caſſius, at the fight of the'decifive battle on which 14m, ibid. page 
his whole fortune lay at ftake, had recourſe to the ſame. (% kara 
Deities whoſe providence he had been taught to deny? m Gr — 
Was he not one of thoſe men who, when on the brink. 
of danger, forgets all his free-thinking maxims? To 2 
this I anſwer two thingy* firſt, that we are not certain, 
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that His f. was inſerted in Appian's work, literally '  _. 
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of ba 45 they ple eaked 7 aller d them as * 
he proper, interwoye their own thoughts. 
anſwer is, that Caſſius, tho' he believed as 
iedfaitly, as ever the dodrioe of Epicurus, 'never-. 
theleſs wight. have ſpoke the words related by the Hi- 
ſtorian. He was ſenſible. that ſuch expreſſions would. 
be very grateful" to the ſoldiers ; from this he conceiv- 
ed great hopes, and therefore it was his buſineſs to im- 
ve them. An able General, on ſuch an occaſion, 
bes not accommodate his words to the philoſophical 
opinions be himſelf entertains, but to the prejudices of 
his foldiers. © 
A] Some CHticks 0 0 that Pomponius confounded 
him evith Lucins Ca * winus, avho married a daugb- 
ter of Gtrmanicus. ll not. diſpute either for or 
 againft him. It is * that he made but one 
dn of two ; having confounded, together Lucius Caſ- 
ius Longinus, and Caius. Caſſius Longinus ; the former 
of whom was, Conſul in the year. of Rome 783, and 
afterwards married to Drufilla daughter 6f Germani- 
cus, anno 785, and at laſt put to death by Caligula's, 
order”: the la ter was Governar of Syria under the Em- 
ror Claudids, and condemud to 8 under 
ero. © Lipſius, who aſter Glandor has "cenſured. 
N upon that account, is himſelf criticiſed by 
the 1 rtrand, and by William Grotius. This 
* affair may pribagy be be examined on another occaſion. 


* now tal © K AN that if it be true, as Lip-, 
92. „ aſſerts (1), Caſniuus who married Druſilla 
lib. 6. cap. 15. tha year of Rome 785, had been Conſul in 783; it is, 


ſurprizinng that Tacitus ſhould be quite filent on that 
head; fince with reſpect to the marriage, he tells us. 
who this Caſhus Longinus was, whom Tiberius bad 
made choice of for a huſband, fo his * grand- 


daughter ; and chat he deſcends ſo far delten 
a, Plebeian., preſs manner, that he only baniſhed him. 


as to inform us, that this man was indeed 
Family, but at the ſame time of conſiderable antiquity, 
and i foſtrjous from the public employ ments it, endl 


(8) — for the p 
—— —. Writer, bo e fon ld he BY be, of 


— not Conful in io ; or Dich i 2 all) 7 Taci- 
commendabatur, tus muſt not have known that 15 exerciſed that em- 
Tacit. Annal. Rn On the other fide, i Pompqnius believed 
lib. 6. cap. 15. that We us n Was Conſul 1 in 783, how could * 
3 101 d be. norant of à 1 17 mu 15 
2 tiqus e ( 'gnſulſhi 3 . 4 me 
not to know that, the Cats in gueſtion jp the ho- 
nour to years. after, to marry Tibexius's grand- 
daughter? It is ſtrange and incanceivable, that this 
miſtake, in AER. i to Caius. Caſlius, 
the Goofullliip of Lucius 8 055 and that aſtex this, 
V. be ſhould not give hi s wiſe alſo. 
ee Bat, in fine, It wil be | 1 rn: of Lipſius, that 
er Suetonius declares expreſly . Druſilla was married 
c Lucius Castus Lo inüs, A; man.of conſular dignity, 
„To this I. Anſwer, that 1 ius As only, that 


W Gul la del N C | rom her h hul⸗ 
ddl / >baiid, Cafliug,' # man \Diggity. .. Now 
Ze W \thele' two things differ 9.25 2 was an in- 
ne 'rerval of. ye ears between- rf Es. 4 
e n e Hon to the N D uring t Is int 
2 re VII, mus may have been ang oxy in th 
n dene  »*Confulſhip ; And in this manner e may 


v have bee 'of conſular 1 when. his wife was taken, 


„eg Ne. 

from Hi) Without h is being ſuch at the time he mat, 
»lace 2933 e A 15S re_the , alk reaſonings to which. a 
bie wt 8 imſelf, when he does not examine 


75 FPG the circumſtances. of t 
5 ges be 1.55 to eite. MF us ſays, 7 55 
Longi no. 855 Wari collocatan 7 Crate lim} cho 
(3) Suet. in Ca- e Lot ius without 4 TA r\ Cali- 
Ug. cap. 24+ owing words to 
tonius. Drufillam cellocatam L, * Long ino 3 


_— 


| E ? It would not be leſs 3 


- fulto Senatus 
| decernuntur, —D I In, INSULAM Sarp1- (5) Theſe laſt 


Then 
goa «« were condemned to baniſhment... Caſſius was car- hy mg we 


Tori, ET: which 2 55 FE down e pope 2 
manner, and as a proof of us's ar © 
cannot be interpreted more 
ing manner. - Drufilla «vas — w'E r ; cob 
ginus a man Lap dignity. Des Cartes has ſaid 

very juſtiy, the greateſt cauſe of our errors in 
Phil ophy, ariſes from our including more things | in | 
our judgments, than our'diſtin& = hh preſent” to us 
of them. It may alſo be aſſerted, that nothing occa- 
ſions greater falſities in criticiſm, than the liberty 
which Writers take to extend to an undue length, the 


authorities on which ſuch Writers | EEE their aſſer- 


tions. 

[BJ There is little agreement . . . . between the c- 
temporary Authors, concerning the N which Nero 
inflicted on our Lawytr. ] The plendor in which our 
Caius Caſſius Longinus lived, does not ſeem to allow 
the two quite oppoſite relations, which Authors have 
given of the treatment he met with from Nero. Some 

riters aſſert, that this Emperor put him to death; 
and others, t he baniſhed him to Sardinia. . Thels 
are two contradictory aſſertions; it is, declaring 
Nero did and did not, put him to death, How and 12 
Writers relate the ſame incident in a direct oppoſite 
manner, grounded on the relation given by Authors 
who lived pretty near the time when the N K 


in already to affert, that Barnevel; oa ba 
niſhed, and that Mr. Fouquet was put to Lad ” Bur 
whether there is occaſion here for our. wonder or not, 
it is certain, that on one fide ſeveral — men, 
from the authorities of Suetonius and Juvenal; main- 
tain, that Nero ut Caius Caſſius | to death; and on the | 
other fide, that Pp veral learned men from the authority. 
of Tacitus and. Pomponius, affirm in the moſt ex- 


We will > n with the laſt teſtimonies ; Tune 5%, (4) Tacit. Ann, 
5. Tacitus (4), Caffio & Silano exfilia lib. 16. cap. 3. 


NlaM Caſſius, & Senatus jus e 


Fabant (5). i. e. words which 
aſſius and Silanus, by a 


ecree of the Senate, Lipſius looked 


« ried into exile &c.” Caſſius is left there, and no in geniouſſy cor- 
notice taken of what became 'of him afterwards : but rected by Preſi- 


we are elſewhere informed, that having been reſtored dent Bertrand, | 


Plurimum in civitate and by William 


by Veſpaſian, he died in 


auctonitatis habuit, es uſque donec eum Cæſar CiviTatg 2 2. 


near in the 
PELLERET; PULSUS AB EO IN SARDINIAM revecg- way. The firſt 


oo a eſpaſiano, diem fuum obiit (6). I. e. He had reads, nec Senatus 
1 authority in the city, till Oxſar drove bim J. an 4 any 
« from it ; and being baniſhed by that Monarch into 8,5 , 71 
« Sardinia, he was recalled by Veſpaſian, and died. at at exſpeZabatur. 
„% home.” Let us now ſee, whether Suetonius and Ju- The .conjecture 
venal declare as clearly, that Nero put him to death. of Nicholas 
Suetonius having ſaid, that this Emperor uſed to put to Hein — do Abe 
death, whomſoever he pleaſed, | for the moſt trifling Riick, . 


bſerving the leaſt meaſure. gr diſtinction, ad Tacit. pag. 


adds, with regard to four pong crimes with 282. the moſt 
: Lopnginus the probable of all, is, 


which they were charged (7), Cathus 
Lawyer, one of theſe four was accuſed (ays he). of na 8 fineSur 
having left. i in the Genealogical Table of his family, ejus reſpectabatur. 
the picture of Caſſius, one of Calar's. murtherers : But Don Nicho- 
Nu in wvetere gentili flemmate C. Casi Per ciſſo- Jas DP, de 
ris Cæſaris imagines, retinuiſſot. Now this is, direct- 1 ern 
ly one of the articles of the impeachment, drawn up — . 

gainſt this. great man, according to T'agitus, , Objec- are to read, ut 
2 ge Nw) guad inter imagines majorum etiam ſenex tutius 'of- 

| Ca ita inſcriptam Duci Pan- 3 3 

9 os «« Itwas d to Caſſius by Nero, 5 3 
chat os The images of his anceſtors, he vene- „ L. II. de 

* rated that of C. Caſſius, on which was the follow- 3 Juri, 8 
cc ing inſcription, To TE Leanae O THE PArTy "6 i 1 
This ſhews that che . two Eilorſaus in.queſtion ſpeak (7) Suctonius 
of the ſame Caſſius; and I one of — de- 8) Tarte Ann 
clares exprelly, that he was 2 niſhed ; and the lib. 16. cap. 7. 
De md. pot 6. fm Suetonius muſt 

ve been in a dream; had de ſpoke in the manner 
has done, without intending to inform us thereby, 


— cauſed re 
i 


fius, which 


fl 


-C 


be pe lm es ak Commentators have not taken the leaſt 
blunders [CJ]. In my opinion, they are miſtaken, ho affirm, 


48 171 
to clear up theſe 
at Germanicus's ſon- 


in-law was a Lawyer (5) [DJ. The omiſſion of a ſingle word has occaſioned the aſſer- (8) Olandorp, 


tion of a great falſhood. in de Chevreav's e ee ir wasnot ebrrected in the 


Hague edition, printed anno res 


Er +: reſpe& to Juvenal I9), be ſeems to me to write 


Xe ver. 12, Ac ſiti ve terms. Not but that the baniſhment into 


e A 
late, unhealthy country,. . might bake hin red, to. him 
Mee l 
ſius e whoſe great 
exile to 5 E 
— to Which rich men, but not the poor are ex- 
: and this is the common place he treats. of on 
that 1 But laſtly, he had a little before con- 
fined himſelf to that f . of misfortune or calamity, 
which he would aſeri riches: he had obſerved, 
that he wo ed. main of wealth had brooght 
many to an ill end, 


6 pot ini ppm 


STRANGULAT. 


That 
e 71 
F 105 

Dryden. 


Theidhas, oe re RR bs e 
ately after, viz. Longigus and Sencea muſt. be exam- 
n dt to an evil end. 


, Temporibus diris igitur, 1 
num & . 8 2 Borros 
Claufit, & egregias Lateranorum obſidet ades 
Tota cohors. 

That is, 


ar For this, in Nere's arbitrary time, "I 

Jing fy pred pom. eue, 
| % A.troop of cut: throat guards were ſent 'to-ſeize 
18 a: eee eee 


3 ) * 


males r alſo, that Caſſias's 1 of 
the two cauſes of the perſecution he ſuffered ; whence 
it is evident, that both he and Juvenal mean the lame 
(to) Tacit. Au- perſon. Null trimine, ſays he, in Chapter VII of the 
2 Ts 35+ ſs kent Book of Annals, zif# quod Caffe OPIBUS Ve- 
(11) Idem, An- tuftis & gravitate marum pracellebat. i. e. Caſſius 
nal. lib. 14. cap. % had no crimes, but his $ great riches, and the fame 
43. See alſo of the ſeverity of his manners.” The other cauſe 
* 8 bry of this perſecution was, Caſſius's ſevere virtue, which 
a its 30. was hereditary in his family, and of which he himſelf 
(12) Britannicur, had given ſo many examples, either in maintaini 

Autumnus, Far- the troops in Syria under the moſt ſevere military di 

nabius, Prateus cipline, even in times of peace (10); or in voti for 


ie le > the continuing of that WAS which e to death 


tively of all. The All the flayes belo 


ſame is to be un- had killed him DIE rk TL 
derſtood of what 38 


n an pains to ah up theſe blunders.] dS cannot eaſily be in 


Variorum, Gre» conceived why they. did not take 85 to, E 
vii, Pitiſci, Ch. Mine, either the error of Tacitus omponjus, or 
Stephens, «nd that of Juvenal and. Suetonius. Cotnmentators 


Lloyd do the ame on Juvenal (12), and Suetonius (1,3) relate, * 


© CASSIUS HEMINA. (LUCIUS) a Roman Hiſtorian, lived — "_ beginning of => 


wherg he mentions his good 


Dryden. 


e PER TEE 1 manner oF | 


Sore 


c Lipſius, 


Bertrand 
Ee , 


2 2 
11151 
ne 
0 
: 


+ Tacitus would not —— „ | 
qualities; on occaſion of 1 
his marrying Tiberius's 83 daughter. Suetonius, 
who ſpeaks of him where he informs us that Caligula 
took away his wife, and afterwards put him to death 
(17), would certainly have taken notice of his being IE Ee in 
a Lovyees. had be Sooh.gs Ghadbeys: te Sag 
fs celebrated Lawyer, who ſacceeded os Ong 
nus in- that profeſſion, and whoſe-mother, — of 
Tubero was grand - daughter of Sulpitius, the oracle 
— A + wy ry C. Caſſius N 
nus, 2 Lawyer, being * 1 but 0 ay 
why ſhoald be not have been — a4 FE 
gard to L. Caſſius Longinus ? itus has not * 
to obſerve, that Caius was greatly ſkilled in the 
Civil Law. Ea tempeſtate Caſſins carteris pratminedar (20): Tacit. 4 
* . (20). lib. 12. cep. 13. 
ofman multiplies here the Lawyers in another — of Hel- 


| F: + 61 He makes one of theſe, he whom Nero put 
to death, acco 


to Snetonius ; and another, he who 
was only baniſhed into Sardinia, e eri 
— * . — 1 * 
E ami ion Ly occaſioned 
fer of a ent ir Tab Hiſtory 
t is I believe an error wg aged In 80 
of book III, of his Hiſtory of the world, we read, 
that Nero ut Caf . pes lng \ for havi — 
4 ofa overs of bis anceſfors, that of uli 
far. or bud I ut thee words 7 che mar | 
therer ; W. Es ho not remembring the ſtory, and 
notwithſtanding. the omiſſion, a cauſe that 
was le. en to induce Nero to put people to 
death, he therefore let the period ſtand as he foundit ; and 
in Holland they did not believe there was any occaſion 
ta reQtify this blunder. This conjefture is very: proba- - 
ble; and would to God: the error I have here-taken | 
notice. of, was the. only one which ſuch omiſſions f 
viſts and Printers have occaſioned. in +> | 
ince the firſt impreſſion of this Dictionary, a 
21 has been publiſhed . (21) of Mr. 2 (2x) At the 
2 0 agreeable . — 2 
every page precedin tions (22). 4 N 
But 1 ave not — any alteration in the ” eller e Preface. 
lating to our Caſſius ; ſo that I cannot any longer be 
ler dane ene n. roma k 


ae 9111 1 


che ve 7 of 158 oo He compoſed four books of 2 By re | 1 75 — 7. 
„Lela, which are cited from it ma 9 oſe, that he tfaced the Roman to the 4 Ei. Lat. page 
a. ne“ times Nich preceded 2 — 9 — continued. them thro? the ſeries of — — 1 

to chat King, to his own times. He wrote the account of the ſecond Punic war in his laft wor of the com 


> 


\ 8 OY 1 SY (21 un 

(1) NN de th 8 e k \ 
1 f Par! are fe much. miſtaken.) .\.oflius bas diſcovered. the 
(2) Caſſius Hemi. capſe 855 miſtake. . Priſcian, ſays he (1), cites at 


na wrote Annals 2 A n; ad Mecenatem 3 and at — Caf 
and fone bite: th Y Berium, upon which it 

ries, w | 

r 3 2 d to Caſſia Hemina. Fink, we have 


Mae ip ee Biblio- 


— * thees, "ha Hemina had dedicated his Hiſtory 


that C | 
La Popelinlere, and his Annal $.to Mecænas and to Tiberius. La Po- 


Hiſt. des Hiftoires, 


iniere afterwards aſſerted the ſame thing (2). Guil- 
pay» 318. 


in and Dalechamp have gone ſtill farther ; in their 


book (b Theſe writers who make him ee s ec (2); Vella, . 


n e ither-6f 
opinion, Pl Vera 3 ef 2 25 . 
ſeventy.. years; m, conſidering to AuFor . 
whom: he had dedicated his Books: for this —_ —— lib. 23. 
they altered ver im into vrriſi mum (3): 
truth is, Catia Henna was living when dhe ſecular — Ware ON. 
were celebrated the fourth » the year of (5) In Indice du | 
— or 60% As for Priſcian's Caſſius, he is n Plinii, 
Caſſius-Severus the Oraton, if Voffus (4) and Father Jncre an error | 
Hardouin (5) may be credited. ym 


article of Caſſius 
placing the beginning of Tiberius :s reign under the year of Rome 780. 


Hemina, via. t 


96 confounded hic with Caſſius Severus [BI. There is a wretched miflake in Charles 


tephens's Dictionary, concerning Caſſius 
mnbneltf3 7.5) 1206 914 9 | ) 220.323 * * 10 
© {BY «+ + 4 and baue confounded him pill Caſh . 
proba 


+” werw.] Voſlins does not talk im ly, when he 
(6) Voſfius, di aſecribes this error to ſome of Tertullian's Copyiſts (6). 
Hift. Lat. pag. It is doubtleſs much better to make this ſuppoſition, 
110, Than 80 attadk Tertullian himſelf : be this as: it will, 
| we fee Cuſſis Severus cited in Tertullian's ap , 

2 with Cornelius Nep6s3 and that to juſtify a particu- 
wur which it bs very tertain Caſſius Hemina writ upon; 

© whereas it is not very much ſo, that the other Caſſius 

rote a Hiſtory ly ſo called. Voſſius is therefore 
of opinion, that Tertullian had barely cited Caffius, 
bat that he underſtood? Hemina; and — word 

A . Severus had at laſt crept into the text, by the igno- 

(}) Laftant Di- aeg ef che Oepyid. Ide confirms this'conjefture by 

narum Inflit. OY . 

id. 1. cap. 13. obſervation, viz. that Minutius Felix and Lactan- 
(8) See Epiflola tius (repeating Tertullian's objection) eite Caſſius with- 
Apolegetica J. out adding Severus, They indeed rank him after Cor- 
l Buduale nelius Nepos; but we muſt not infer from thence, that 
260%, bebe i. theils meant us the” his Hiſtory were poſterior to chat of 
cited the follow- Cornelius Nepos 3 otherwiſe we ſhould be alſo 6bli 
ing words of to conclude from hence, that Lactantius ded, 
blen e that Varto lived under Tiberius ; for he places Varro 
Shoe con ny after Caſſius, Latini -Nepos, & Caffins, & Varro (7). 

wit „  . Thoſe who exclaimed ſo much againſt Calvin, for fay- 
conftans probis & ing, ſoon after he had ſpoke of Arius, furrexit poſtea 
Cathulicts Epiſc- Sabellius, i. e. afterwards Sabellius appeared, have been 
pi, per 99% "*:thewn; chat perſons extremely well {killed in Ecclefi- 
jo Tie Le- aftical Hiſtory and Chronology, have ſometimes placed 

hut damnara Hereſiarchs in a very inaccurate manner, when the bu- 
Feit ; and theſe of ſineſs was not to denote the exact time in which each 

TTT 

lixtum, Arium, | [C] Were it 4 moſt "wretched miſtale in Charles 


C ns ann ui concerning Caſſius Hemina.] We 


a #. % 
: 4 


1 


emina CTT. 
” 6 95010 KY 


49] bnd 

| if K 4 ng ' * DN WEL, 
there ſind Caſſius Hemiha a! Surpeor in Rome, ho- 
noured with the freedom of tſiat city, becauſe. of his 
great ſkill in Surgery; and allowed to have a ſhop in 


the region or part of the city called Acilia. This is re- 
Kite, hs Toll. the 8 of Pliny, hed VII, of 
It, of Book N 


d 


Book XXV; and Chap. | X. But 
there ! like what is here aſſerted ; either in 
the places cited, or in any other part of Pliny. The 
only circumſtance this Author tells us, which can have 
any relation to this, is in the firſt Chapter of the 
XXTXth' Book : Caffius' Hema,  fays he, one of the 
moſt antitnt \ Author fr, that the firſt, Phyſician who 
came 1 Rumt, was Archagathut fon xs Lyſanias, «bo 
arrived thither from Peloponneſut, in the 53 51% year 

Rome, where he was made free of the 25 and 4 
lowed n fhop which ava bought for him at "the public 
expence, in the region or divifſon called Acilia. The 
Reader ſees evidently enough, the prodigious difference 
there is between what is aſcribed to Pliny, and what he 
really ſays; and it is vaſtly ſurprizing, that neither 
Frederic Morellus Regius Profeſſor, Lloyd, nor Hofman, 
ſhould have corrected this blunder of Charles Stephens. 
It is at Il length in the edition of 1620, and OR 
of 1662. Lloyd has only changed the numerical fi- 
gures of the citation from Pliny, which is far from 
rectifying the miſtake: he reducing them to the fol- 
lowing. 7. 25. Hofman has tranſeribed word for 
word from Lloyd. Immediately after, they give us 
from Voſlius's Obſervations © à good article of Caſſius 
Hemina the Annaliſt, the only one they ought to have 
mentioned, after expunging the chimerical Surgeon of 
that nanie, "RN r 


o 


_—y - 


...,  "CASSIUS SEVERUS (TITUS) a famous writer in the reign of Auguſtus, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf chiefly. by his fatyrical humour, which at laſt occaſioned his baniſhment, 


and plunged him into miſeries, from which death only freed him (a). Moreri has con- (e) See the re- 
founded him with another Cassius ſirnamed Parmenſ/is [A] a great verſifier, and one * Li. 
of the aſſaſſins of Julius Cæſar. This made him fall 


1 
Y Moreri bas confounded him with another Caſſius 
Jurnamed Parmenſis.] I have not found that they call 
(1) Comment. in him Severus; nevertheleſs Father Hardouin tells us (i), 
Plin. tom. 1. in that he was called Caſſias Severus Parmenſit, and that 
Indice Autorum. the Orator Caſſius Severus, to prevent his being con- 
founded with him, is ſurnamed lanus, from Lon- 
(2) A city of {gula the place of his birth (2). I wiſh he had given 
Italy in the (proofs of all this, and alfo whether the Poet is ſur- 
country of the named Parmenſis, beeauſe he was a native of Parma. 
Noc. "Wi may doubt the truth of this, -becauſe Harace calls 
(3) Lib, 2. Sat, him Herraſcum, a Tuſcan ; and that Parma was then in 
10. Gallia Ciſalpina; but as it had belonged to the Tuſ- 
cans, who knows whether a native of Parma might 
54 not till be called Heiruſcus p Father Hardouin obſerves, 
+ + ©» Thar the preceding editions of Pliny, expreſſed the name 
— Lata Severus, Longulanus, as tho! two Authors were 
_ underſtood by theſe ? and that it is certain Simler, in 
the Abridgment of Simler's Bibliotheca, ſpeaks of 
Longulanus fingly, as un Author. He adds alſo, that 
we have an Epigram written by Caſſius Parmenſis on 
90 Gul, I _ Pitho inſerted in his Collection of 
| r Poems jof the Antients, publifh'd: at Paris: in 
2 14598 To this I add, t! „ 5 ram in queſtion 
of bad been publiſh'd before Pithou's Collection, Achil- 
(4) In his Com- les Statius Was the firſt who publiſh'd it (4. Aſter- 
Haris Rbetaribus. * 
de Peer. Lat, There is no perſon but has heard, in what manner 
Pag- 24. and the-Muretus impoſed upon the greateſt critick of his time 
l — (6), in palming upon him as verſes of Trabeas (7); 
„wund in an old manuſcript; thoſe which Muretus 
(6) Joſeph. Sca- Compoſed. himſelf. Might not therefore Achilles Sta- 
liger. ius haue hach the like inclination, to try the judgment 
(7), An antient of the Public? Sigonius intended this, as appeared by 
Comick Þ de ae Book. de; Conjolatione,, which he. endeavoured to 
e ſcxibe to Cicaro Exit 4 
n „ 1 (2 2 


This oeca flaws 4 his ;falling 4 la — , 
He obſerves in the firſt place, that the 


. 


: . 
, 443 34 


. 4 
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” * « + 1 * - 
= 


mentary upon | wards,” N. Chyriwus wrote-& Commentary oh it Se- 
rf 4. vetal perſons are of opinion; thet it is a ſuppoſititious 
(5) See Voſlius, Place, of. which Achilles Statius is the true. Author (5). 


of this Caſſius, aubich avere @ littfe too fur, in the qear of | Rome 712, be followed young 151 
; EL; 74 | RY [ 7.2 | 1 a f | a | ' 4s "Y 1 TY | 


into a great many errors [B], be- 
Un et cos) fad A's s Ado wht 


. * 1 Wer 637 
= " 


much to. the diſadvantage of Perſons of Quality, made 
Auguſtus reſolve to inſpect all famous pieces that ſhould be 
va ty * That is a very wrong interpreta - 
tion of the following ' paſſage of Voſlius : Scriptis ſuis 


procacthils procidifſe wires faminaſque illuſtres, eaque re 


octaſſontm " dedifſe Auguſto, ut DE LIBELLIS FAMOS4S 


COGNITIONEM SUSCIPERET (8). Who would have 3 
could be found im this paſſage, deſirous of being in- 
formed of ſuch celebrated Works as were publiſh- - 

ing z and not fired with a juſt indignation againſt abu- - 


believed, unleſs he ſaw it, that the Emperor Auguſtus 


five libels, and ordering the Judges to make ſearch 


for, and*puniſh the Authors of them? I fancy, Mo- 
reri would not have committed ' 
he trac back to the ſoufee which Voſſius directed 


many errors,.. had 


*4y 
- 


him to, I mean, to the firſl Book of Tacitus's Annals; | 


for he there would have found, that Auguſths was tl 
firſt, who, according to the Law de Majeftate, ' took 
cognizance of ſuch Books as the Latinz called /ame/os ; - 
whenee he would have concluded, that it was not = 
ofthe curioſity he had to peruſe celebrated pieces, but in 
order to cauſe enquiries to be made in a judiciary way, 
againſt works of the {ame kind with thoſe oſ Caſſuis 
Severus, that the Emperor was induced to eſtabliſh; this 
new Tribunal. Now, of what ſpe 


* 


poſitions of Caſſius ? Satyrs, in Which the 1 
fa: 


of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons of both ſexes had 


riquſly | attacked. , Tacitus ſpeaks in Bhat Slowing 
manner: Primus Auguſtus cognitionem de fa moſis libel. 
lis ſpecie legis ejus (Majeſtatis) traftawit, commotus Caſ- 
fi Severi libidine, qua wires feminaſque illuſtręs Preca- 


cibus ſcriptis Ai fanaverat (9). i. e. The Monarch (o) Tacit. A»: 
cognizance of defamatory libels. was libs 1. tp. 72. 


„ho firſt took | els. was 
% Auguſtus, -by virtue of the law de Majeftate ; ex- 


« cited thereto by the outrage of Caſſius Severus, 


* who had aſperied many perſons of diſtinetion of 
„both Scenes in his writings.” II. Moreri fays' ſe- 


condly, that Caſſius Severus vas one of the conſpirators 


againſl Ceſar ; that after the defeat of Brutus and Top 


: * 


cies were thoſe com- 


1 , 


(to) 
. 


oy 
21. 


CAS 


fides thoſe he committed abſtractedly from this. I ſhall tak notice of theni below; ahd 


the miſtake committed by a learned Advocate for Cardinal Mazarite CJ. Voſſius: has 
alſo confounded the Orator with the Poet [D] ; and was cenſured for it by remarks, 
all which however are not juſt, Other writers, on the contrary, have made two men 


of this Caſſius [E]. He is not the Caſſius 
very well who 


y and aſtrrmurdi) Anthony; and that at laß, Auguſtus 

x Perf to Rell 2 that the latter finding 

Caſtur in his fludy, ſet fire to it, and burnt him tage- 

ther with his books; All this is falſe, and relates to 

another Caſſius, who is a very diffetent perſon from 

iim in queſtien, as will be obſerved hereafter (10). 
(to) In the note 

„ 


III. Tacitus newertheleſs | ſays, adds he, that he was 
Zuaniſpbed into the and of Crete, by tht command of Ti- 


. berius; This is not fo erroneous, fince the abovemen- 
tioned baniſhmerit belongs ly to our Caſſius. But 
Moreri does not long continue in the right path, with- 
out ſtumbling. Tacitus does not inform us, that Ti- 

berius baniſhed Caſſius into the Hland- of Crete; he 
obſerves only, chat in the year 757, which was the 
16th of Tiberius's reign, Caſſius's puniſhment was in- 
creaſed ; fince inſtead: of leaving him in his baniſhment 
in the Iſland of Crete, he was confined: to the little 
Hand of Seriphus, and prohibited the uſe of fire and 
(11) Tacit. An- Water (T1). This paſſage” does not inform us, whe- 
val. lib, 4. cap. ther it was under Auguſtus, or ſinee his death that 
. Caſſius was baniſhed” into the Iſland of Crete; and 
h this had happened under that Emperor, Moreri 
would have nevertheleſs been miſtaken, in aſcribing to 
Tacitus, what really was not aſſerted by him. What 
then will the reader ſay, when he ſhall find that Caf- 
fins was baniſhed under Auguſtus ? which circumſtance 
is verified in the following manner. Caſſius, accord- 
(12) Andrew Ang to St. Jerom, died the year of our Lord 33 (12), 
Schottus was in and the 25th of his baniſhment. He therefore muit 
an error when he have been ſhed into the Iſland of Crete in the 8th 
wrote 39 in his year of Chriſt; and in the goth of Auguſtus's reign ; 
debt aged Sens. Noz fince Auguſtus died but in the 36th year of his 
cam bur, Empire, Caſſius's exile muſt” conſequently have pre- 
ceded, five or fix years, the acceflion of Tiberius to 
the Imperial Thronei And — we find, that 
F danain); IV.” Tide patty 

I : to near the time (13). IV. This plain 
>. — 5 | — error of Moreri, vz. his ſaying that St. 
Euſcb. pag. 185. Jerom affirms, that Caſſius died, after fifteen years ba- 
ad numerm nifſoment, the 4th year" of the CC Olympiad, +. e about the 

* 24th year of the Chriftian Ara. A light inſpection 

into St. jerom's Chronicle will ſhew, that Caſſius died 
in the '25th of his exile, the 4th of the 
CCLId Olympiad, the 33d of our Lord, and the 19th 
of Tiberius. This cannot be ſaid to be an error of 
the Printer, from his miſtaking one figure for another; 
for beſides that in the abovementioned article of Mo- 
reri, ſome numbers are expreſſed at length in words ; 
3s it poſſible for a Printer to miſtake three times in the 
figures, with the ſymmetry which is here ſeen between 
the errors? V. The laſt blunder is the following: Mo- 
reri aſcribes to Caſſius Severus, what Horace ſays only 
of Caſſius Parmenfis, viz. that his poetic geni 
with greater rapidity than a violent ſtream &c. I do 
not reckon as errors, the Authors which are cited at 
the foot of the article, tho they make no mention of 
our Caſſius Sener us 190 4 110 
IC] ILall take notice below, of a miſtake committed 
by a. . . Advocate for Cardinal Maxarine.] I mean 
| om Naudzus: Caffius 8 he (14), 
(14) Naudæus, Paving wrote ft flus, Albins . lus womis'd 
we, de 2 indeed to els = 99 8 
frat, page 642+ tet nad io! » Wy ache at . 
* Horat, lib. 1. Seribere quod Caſs} Parmenſis opuſcula vincat ? * 
Epiſt. 4. ver. 3 
* 2 Th But | for: — — vol ſhew any reſentment 
243.1 it. Never wa a paſſage placed more i rly 
tttzan thoſe verſes — 2 — 
aſſert, that Tibullus compoſed verſes which related in 
any manner ta Caſſuus Parmenſis 3 he <4 of this 
only in a donhtful way; and he alſo! ſuppoſes, that in 


_ eaſe Tibullus wrote upon this ſubject, it was not to re- 


ſute a Satyr written! againſt Auguſtus 3 but only by way 
of attempting to excel Caſkus Parmenſis//: Read. at- 
tentively the following Verſes, and conſult Dacier's 
Notes on them II 


* : * " & 4 . "2 y — 4 24 oY 9 
41S 31k 2117 36.113 8 i Mort een Fr 11 
S + . 
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of tlie Oaſſii, and that of thẽ Cornelii: for he ta whom TO 
Ovid wrote, was Cornelius Severus the Poet ;. and the. 1658. 


-01q 16} endhiios 2192 4 


to whom Ovid wrote EJ. Scaliger knew 


e was, but employed bad reaſons to refute this error 161. Some diff 


„ „ ellleſes 
Albi nofirorum ſermonum tandide Fudexs ̃ 1 
© Duid nunc te dicam facere in regione Pedana'? | 
Scribert quod Caſſi Parminſes opuſcula wincar? | 
An tatitum ſyloas inter reptare; falubres; oo OG 
Curantem quiequid dignum fapiente bonogue e (15) ? (15) Idem, ibidg 
n 4 912 A 2 
& Albius, the faireſt Critick that I knoõ-W 771 
„ What ſhall I ſay, that you are doing nuoõwꝰ 
In Pedan fields do you defign to write 
« More great than Caſſius, and with higher flight? 
Or do'ſt thou gravely walk the — 15 
Conſidering what beſits the wiſe and good? 


. 


[DP] V bar alſo confounded the Orator with ae Paci“ 

Poet.)  Dacier has cenſured-this error in his excellent Cr cin of Vet- 

Commentary on Horace (16). If it were true, that (16) — 8. 

the Poet was called Severus (17), I ſhould find but pag. 147. for in 

one proof of Voſſius's having conſounded him with the I Od Epod. 

Orator; for in that caſe, he might have called the (1, Fairs 

Poet Caſſius Severus Parmenſ, without confounding . fs "has 

him with the Orator. And as for the of Quin- dice Autorum 

tilian, wherein Caffius the: Orator is mentioned; and Plinii, affirms it, 

which Dacier produces to ſhew, that Voſſius had con- | 

founded together the two Caflius's 5 this cannot prove 

the matter in hand, fince Voſſius had not the above- 

mentioned paſſage in view, but cites another from 

Quintilian, which does not relate to Caſſius Severus the 

Orator, but to Cornelius Severus the Poet (18). Da-. (18) Voſſius, de 

cier has therefore but the following proof left, viz. that % Lat. page 
Voſſius aſeribes to Caſſius Parmenfis what the old Scho- 

liaſt on Horace ſays of Caſſius Severus, in Ode VI of 

the Vth Book. Dacier might therefore have ſaid, that 5 

Voſſius aſeribes to the Poet Caſſius, not only what re- | 

lates to no one but to the Orator 3 but alſo, what is a 

relative only to Cornelius Severus the Poet. Voſſius 

had not committed thoſe errors, in his work on the 

Latin Hiſtorians; for he aſcribes to Caſſius Severus 

the Orator, the Ode of Horace in queſtion; he alſo 

diſtinguiſhes him from Cornelius Severus, and cenſures 

la Popeliniere for having confounded them (190). (19) See Voſli« 
LE] Others on the comrary have made two men of this Ta- w_ 
Caffius.] We ſhall ſee preſently, that if on one ſide 9 
Caſſius Severus and Caſſius Parmenſis, have been made 

one perſon; on the other ſide, Caſſius has been made 

two perſons. And indeed, Glandorp having mentioned 

maſt of the — 2 2 ſpeaks 

immediately.. after: of another Caſſius Severus; flouriſh- 

ing under and-fpoken” of by Pliny in chap» 

ter XI, of Book XXX V(20): ; but this is the indivi- (20) Glandorp, 

dual perſon who was baniſhed for his calumnies. This ric. page 

appears at firſt ſight, when we conſider on What c- 

caſion Pliny f| of this Caſſius, viz.' after having 

taken- notice of certain Diſhes of ſo prodigious a ſize, 


chat luxury had perhaps never diſplayed itſelf more 
than on this occaſion; be ſays, that Vitellius's Diſh 
was not more infamous than that of Aſprenas, which 
had poiſoned 130 gueſts, as Caſſius Severus, the accuſer 
of Aſprenas, obj to him. Now we find by*Sue- 


tonius (21), that it was under Auguſtus Aſprenas was (21) In Aug 
proſecuted by. Caſſius Severus, for being a poiſoner-. cap. 56. 
[] He it nt the "Caſſius to whom Ovid wrote.) | ; 
Glandorp had committed another error a little before, - 

viz: in being of opinion, that T. Caſſiaus Severus W as 

the perſon to whom Ovid wrote the VHIthEpiftle of ß 
the:firibBook d Pamo. Father Andrew Schottus cem: 
- minted the like miſtake (22), as alſo Voſflus (23) ; (22) De claris 
cho! Scaliger had refuted him, upon I., Giraldꝰs doubt--apud. Sea 
ing, whether'the'Orator-Caſſius Severus, and the Se- leg Wage, 4, 
verus to w¹hm Ovid wrote, were the ſame perſons ,. La, 1d 


——— 0 There is aa much difference, ſays he (24), e 1 
between te one and the other, as between the family rf n- Cres. 


* 
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other was Caſſius Severus the Orator. Tis plain from 
theſe words, that Scaliger was perſuaded, that the Caſ- 
ſius in queſtion was of the family Cafia, one of the 
moſt illuſtrious in Rome; but that is not true, ſince, 
according to Tacitus, this Orator was of —— _ 
25) R-/atum de tion (25). With regard to Scaliger's other rea 

© Severo ex- — know what to make ont: and wo _ — 

» 74! 50RDL- the following ſeveral times, withour being 
mafic dps 165 to — — Severus, ſays he, Was 
od} val. ſtill liying aſter the death of Auguſtus ; but Caſſius 
dus, Ce. Tacit. Severus been baniſh'd five years before the 
peror, alioſt at the ſame time 


Anal. lib. 4. death of that Em 
ro hay that Ovid was ſent into enile. The Printers muſt 
certainly have omitted à word, Rome for itfſtance ; 
_ otherwiſe Staliger would argue wretchedly'; and if 
dy ſuppoſe he: aſſerted, that Cornelius Severus Hv- 
ed at Rome after s death, this manifeſtly 
ſhews, that the Cornelius in ion was not Caſſius 
Severus, who having been ſent into baniſhment before 
the death of Auguſtus, never returned from it. This 


and to reſute the opinion of Glandorp and V. 

We will but refer them to the Epiſtle of Ovid in que - 

ſtion, which they will find dated the ſourteenth year 

of his baniſhmient ; and directed to a man who enjoyed 

all the of Rome, and all the delights of his 

_ couhtry-ſeat. | But theſe eircumſtances did not any way 

ſuit the Orator Caſſius, baniſh'd into the Iſland of Crete. 

If Giraldi's doubt zelated to the ſecond Epiſtle of the 

fourth. Book. de Punto, this may likewiſe be removed, 

by the Epiſtle itſelſ, ſince it is directed to a Poet who 

was at that: time in proſperity: y. 

I muſt here inform the that beſides the 

1 VIIIth Bpiſtle of the firſt Book de Ponto, there is an- 
726) The ſecond. other (a6) in the Vth Book written to a Severm who 
n was profeſſedly a Poet, as one may eaſily W 
ſtom the manner in which Ovid writes to him. This 

(27) De Poetis very probably was Cornelius Severus, as Voſlins (27), 
- pag- 34 And Briet (28) ſuppoſed: In this manner, the VIIIch 
(2) Ibid. pg Epiſtle of the 1ſt Book de Poirto, and the IId of the 
; th Book, were written, according to Voſſius, to the 

me friend. If this be true, we are not to ſuppoſe, 

that thoſe Epiſtles are placed in the: true order of time; 

the IId Epiſtle of the 4th book, is of an older date 


chan che VIII of the frit Boak ; fine in the former, | 


„ — im before. 
| | — 


* 


very ſingular, with 


chat art as Ovid and Cornelius Severus did. For this 


veuſon, there is ſome little room to doubt, whether 


theſe two Epiſtles were written to Caſſius Severus. 


II Some difficulties; my be flarted, auth regard to { 


the time in which Qaffins was: furmiſbed for his Satyrs.] 
_ * 8 with _ to the baniſhmenc 
[$845 Aatyrical Writer, is enough to perplex very 
much other calculations. — deſerves the 
name of u ſatyrical Writer; he might even-be/look'd 
upon as 4 martyr to ſlander; ſince having brought a 
ſevere baniſh upon himſelf, by the very ſeverity 
of his Satyr, and not ſoſtening his pen, after that ca- 
ami, be made himſelf new ſoes, without havi 
n, ify'd; thoſe. he had before exaſperated (29). This 
Ladet fea (2; brought à more ſevere puniſbment upon him, and re- 
0 jurati Se- : | , 
natus in Cretam duced him to ſuch an extreme poverty, that he had 
ameveretur, effe- ſcarce money wherewithal to purchaſe even rags, to 
cerat. Atque illic t vr his nakedneſs 30) „He died in chis miſe- 
eadem ati itando, Fable: condition in the 25th year of his baniſhment, ac- 
Pelle aduutir, Ording to St. Jerom 3 now as this happened in- the 
Saar u, : INH year} of Tiberiuss keign, Caſfias s erile mut 
interdi&to igni a- have begun five or fix years befare Auguſtus's death. 
. faxo But in what manner ſhall we reconcile this with Dion, 
"- — 5 n. Who gelates, that Auguſtus did; not puniſn, ſome libel- 
lib. 4. e. 21. les t not gare orders to neſttain the licentiouſneſy of 
6350 Zr exili —— till the year of Rome 765, i. e. two years before 
— anno in ſumma 
- inopia » thele proſecutions. and regulations; occaſioned Tacitus 
2 ot.” ay, that Auguſtus:ecxaſperated at the libels of 
Euſcbil, .Qaſſius Seven was the "i who gave orders for pro- 


culties may be ftartect with regard to the time in which Caſſius was-puniſhed for his 
Satyrs [H; for Authors do not agree with regard to the Laws, which Auguſtus cauſed 


is certainly the true way to remove Giraldi's 2 


loyments, in the WIIIch Epi- 
firſt Book ; he ſays nothing which intimates, 
he. was writing to a Poet. Such a circumſtance 


be to perſons; who . 
ſetup: for Forts; and applicd-themſclves ſo much to 


death of that Emperor? We are not to doubt but that 


to 


ſecuting on the law de Ma jeſtats the Authors of ſueh 
pieces. Neither are we to doubt, but that this Writer 
was baniſhed from Rome, about the ſame time that the 


P * 
were 


fays, that Suctonius ©ndiderit in 


ſpeaks. of the, ſame--law hinted. at in theſe words of 7% ug 
Horace z and cites Sustonius Iy, firſts ciumpue Fi 
1 


| very 

| ng the paſſage; and ly by his Sat. 1. lib, 
notes; and explications to it 3 the whale — ver. $2. f 
chat it is impoſſible for the reader to diſtinguiſh 

words of Suetonius, from thoſe which are not ſo. 


lic, 


1 Torrentius has committed the li 
in his Commentary on Suetonius : Ad toroun 


L. AI. ad Trehatiom 


++ Horace doubtleſs had. Auguſtus's new 


dict, concerning, thi Book II, 4 
au, We. The Author of new 
Variorum on Suetonius, in 8yo;..is.of 


with Torrents. Tbe Dauphin Scholiaft (3 
Kill farther 3 for he aſſerts, that Herace 
view the Edict of Auguſtus in the 


lecond Book ; where it is more evident, 

of an antient law, enafted on account of 

ed licentiouſnels of Farce. players : 
P arnagque lata, male quæ nollet car mint que mgua m 


' Deſeribi, _ Vertere mouum fir miuiue fultis, 1 
Ad bene dicemum Aelectamuumęuc rruacti (33). (33) Horat. E- 
G wir . —_ 5 
« Till laws commanded to: 
„ Severely laſh the vice, but 
Fear made em civil, and deſign to write 5 
Wich modeſty, ſpeak well, and to delight. 


mmitted a more egregious 2 y 
thoſe I have yet mentioned; be aſeribes (3 4 to the E- (34) Forſterus, 
dict of Auguſtus, not only the abuve cited verſes of Hier. Juris Ci- 
Horace, but alſo the following words from his Art of 2. f. m. ib: 
Poetry. i* wn W e Ne [ 31. Pag · 


r 
Turyiter obtituit, | fublato. jure mern. 
That is N 


«© Thus was the chorus loſt ; their railing Muſe 
«© Grew ſilent, when forbidden to abuſe. Creech. 


Nowy could the ra of Auguſtus's Edict, mentioned Tu works of 
by Dion, and pointed out by Tacitus, be ncriticized with Labienus con- 
any ſhadow'ofireaſon, were the affair of Labienus quot- demned to the 
ed, Whoſe books were condemned to the flames, be- fine. 
fore Caſſius Severus had been proſecuteti for bis ſaty- 
rical writings? This, at firſt * ſvems an objeRion ; 
ſince it cannot be aſſerted with truth, that Auguftugs 
proſecution of /Libels began by thoſe of Caſſids geve- 
rus; or two years:'before this Emperor's death, if it 
be true that the Senate burnt Labirnu's Books, at u 
time when Caſſius was unmoleſted in his houſe. Now 
it appears from Seneca, that this happened about ſuch 

| Val, 


6 
N 
T 


C A * 


to be enafted againſt; Libel, 
he rin je ere? of tf 


222 


of his compoſitions, he obſerves; that 
whilſt theſe books were burning, Caſſius Severus ſaid: 
muſt now burn me alkve; fince I now them by 
u- heart (35). »Caſſi Severi hominis Labieno junctiſſimi 

(35) Some A 35 
pelle dictares ferebatur 3 ILLO TEMPORE QUO HU 
as the Caffus «6. Lax EX SE£NATUS-CONSULTO UREBANTUR, 
had mu 8 ene me, inquit, ivum uri opertet,qui illos edidici (46)." 
. bi may be anſwered, that 3 
lib, 3. not properl defamatory Libels, or at 
— 7 | / very one: but that they were Niſtories 
remie de Poor wherein he had ſpoke, as being # Republican, very 
pe Melodic, much in favour of Pompey, and of thaſerwha had 
wherein be calls endeavoured to reanimate his party; that indeed ſuch 
him Caſſana :; fort of pieces give as much offence as ſlanderous Libels; 
Chriſtians Li- and that Auguſtus thought himſelf obliged to proſecute 
berws, p28- 3% the Authors of them; but that it might be on à quite 


Exercitation. 


ſeribendis & æſti- different foot, than when he came to enact the decrees 


mandis Libris ; — rey Er ROI | 
and others. Whatever may. be ſaid on this ſubject, I cam never 
Lee. the be perſuaded, that Labienus's Works — 2 
Cleverfiarmm. merely becauſe the Author ſpoks well of Czſar's ene- 
Poor — — that under the craet” and 
bloody Tiberius, an Author loſt his life (37), for prai- 
Cordus. See Ta- fing Brutus, and for faying that Caſhus was the laſt 
citus, Aunal. lib Roman; but at the ſame — — 
4 f. 34+ that this was the firſt proſecution ever. commenced on 
ſuch. an account; and we find. by the oration- of the 
om mg that Auguſtus did not diſcontinue 
s eſteem. for nor remove Aſinius Pollio, and 
— though they had — 
ſomely of Czefar's enemies. We even there, that 
(everal pieces had been ſuffered to go uncenfured, tho 
highly injurious. to that Em r, or co A 
Whence it may eaſily be that in the 
Books of Labienus were condemned to the flames, it 
was becanſe they were filled with invectives ſt a 
perfons. It is indiſputably 
manifeſt from Seneca, that they were of this caſt, 
| he ſpeaking of them as fullows: Libertas tanta ut li- 
| bertatis nomen excederet, ut quia paſſim ordines homineſque 
laniabat Rabienus wocaretur: - Animus per witia i» mt, 
& ad fmilitudinem ingami. ni wiolentus, - & 7 
— — nondum in dana pace poſſurfſts. . . Me- 
cum recitare hiftoream, — fartem 
— t & dixiſſe, Hzc .quz tranſeo polt mortem 
meam tur. Quanta" im illis hbertas fuit, quam 
(38) Seneca, eam extimuit (39). i. e. The liberty he 
Pref. lib. 5. rg grab pans that it the name 
Controverflarume <6 of liberty; ſo chat by teazing: —— rus 
of men, and all without diſtinction, he was called 
* As tho" we 7 Rabienus. He was a very wicked man and ſavage, 
ſhould oy, a mad, as ha muſt naturally be; and ſtill preſerv'd the ſpirit of 
tregrous_ 6768 66 ahot party, even in ſo proſound a peace . ..[ 
8 remember once, when be was reciting his Hiſtory, 


Wit in as general terms as Livy, he would have met 
with the ſame indulgence ; and not have found in 
Caſſius Severus an intimate friend, and a great ad- 

mirer of his works. -': Farther, Seneca declares, that 


- h public 4 uu — in 

| Py inue / vid cin — 
e Vdiris ingeni um ii ſat: i  proſcribere'? ——— 
Giite guad c eculo A angeniorum Juphiicia carpurant que & 
MENT berween #&/ferunt (39). 
Tenn and Dion, | The rclule of thels authotities k, 1. thar the works 


= mented! Ceſtius the * Who Am "awigh 


I am ſurprined chat as 


of at, he laid; the inci- | 


— — — Calias Severus; for, erer g 
bade the charder on aal of his Gander. which wis 


tions, that this wiſh has been ranked 
&ayings of Auguſtus, vie that the Architect of the 
Forum ho was building, and which was carried on too 
ſlowly, m 


thought is 


The maniter in which he tors! 
af Cicero's ſpeech” pro * 


of Labienus were not committed to —— a 


* count of the” partialiry Which ap 


in them, with regard to Pv Pompey's — Sa 
Cremutius . — Tun eee 
writings were very ſatyrieal, Seneca TSS 97 
That theſe were {wc gr rear Jer prong | mel 
erer burnt. IV, That this was” done; either befors e 
Caſſius Severus was proſpcuted either in his WI; V5 
his writings, But this will never be reconciſed either 
with Dion or with Tacitus: the” latter ſays, that Caf: 
ſius's libels occaſioned A be a, de Ma- 
7 pb ſatyrs ; whilſt the other aſſir mo, that the 
ich ordained that inſormations ſhould be taken 
out againſt libels, and burut, and the puniſhing of 
ſome ſatyrical Authors, preceded the death of' Auguſtus 
but two years, Av St. Jerom computes Caſſius" Se- 
verus to have been t "five years in baniſhment, 
which Caſſius diet the roth year of Tiberius ; he there- 
ſore would not be very welk qualified to reconcile. this 
matter: Some of theſo writers muſt neceſſarily have been 
inaceurato· "Now could” this be Seneca 3 and is it 
for us to poſe thad he had confounded the 
ods ? The which Caſſius ſays only in 
baniſtiment, could Seneca have to him, 
as 'a ſmart; ſaying ſpokes” in Rote before” his exile? 
But if Seneca miſtook in a citcumſtance that h 
in his time, and which related to two Orators of Wis 


acquaintance ; how can we — — on any thing he 
affirms-r But in caſe he has t the Mx 4 py Moor 


there a convincing =_ of 4 ciroumſtance which 


Voſſius conſiders as doubtful, or at moſt but as likely, 
viz, that kabienys died yndbr' — (40). (40) Voſſius, ds 
2 P lutanch was. far Rm xact in Chrono- Hiſt Late pas. 

, when he ſpeaks 9 Caf "He affirms that 
© he An da — ee 


* " 4 *[f 


— blie — This — | 
raiſed the optic on, Te pe 2 rn mn 
directed himſelf to Tiberius; to inform him, that 
great complaints were made —— him ; and at 
the ſame — — to diſcover his un- 
to him, viz: too much toil 
for the ſake of —— be —— 5 his 
diverſions and health to its welfure. As he was 
on with great volubility' in the ſame ſtrain, we ate | | 
adds Plutarch, that Caſſius Severus the Orator ſaid, be 
liberty this man tubes, avill occaſion” his death (4a); It lern 8 
that Caſſius would have ſaid this; che 1, Hie met 2 

very — — ——— 2 
expreſſions 3 ff ſince Caſſius, WhO was ſent into exile b from the friend. 
fore the death of 2 was never recalled from it. 1 — 
us Reynaud had ſo de r ac _ 
a memory, n hed e 65 ind this 7," Se pg 
inſtance of the puniſhment of defamatory libels, where Bap character 
he ſpeaks of what was 2 on thoſe of this Caſſius. 
ocaſions (42). Ce, 

[4 The. faryrical djpofitios of Caſſus prompted 


| ſt others. 
to ſet up" as an attuſer-; and the he was wethy DNN 
See, hs p_ he 3 would never leave riſe to the fellows | 


C 


al 


1 accuſante abſol- 


A.- 


ſuch pleaſure in impeaching perſons, that one 5 Aux = po 
have thought, 


The dk ates e we . Vos 


Caſſius & meung. 
, eee at the ill ſucceſo of his 9 — It Forum accuſet. 


was ſo uſual to ſee people: acquitted in thoſe - Macrob. Saturn, 


lib. 4 
among Ae dt 440 * * 


ceding citation. 


ht be accuſed by Caflius (44). 5 
—— only ny on. the ambiguous ſigui cation 


of che word abholvere s it ſignifying, both a" 
1 


876 


(45) As is mani- —— —— 8 
feſt from the : 3 * 
| Sr Be this as it will, this pun 


St. Amant, in d a 
* . AU- in opening his plea againſt Aſprenas 


is ſuſficient to ſnewr, that no man in the 


GAS 


\ 


world ever carried chicarie and wrangling; 


to a more extravagant height: and it is a very odd circumſtance; that Caſſius never 


undertook the .\detence ' of perſons impeac 
forced to plead his on cauſe, when he 


* n "heichras'(9 See, Bp 
himſelf. was impeached. - Hofman” has i. 3. ja. 336, 


miſtodk in certain things IL. Writers are not agreed with regard to the country of 


7 


acquit.. This ſaying! is therefore a mere pun or ſilly 
banter, according to the taſte of this time; I fay of 
this time, it is not years ſince, that ſuch 
ed for the brighteſt wit (45). 
| is no leſs a proof of Caflius's 
inclination to impeach, than the exclamation he made 
whom he accuſed. 


TRU (WILLI- By the favour of the'Godry I amffill alive; and have 


AM), citation 


(x). 


(46) Quintil. 
Inftit. rater. 
lib, 11. cap. 1. 


« 
* 


(49) This is 4 


tranſlation of z 


wherewithal to make life agreeable, fince 1 ſee Aſprenas 
proſecuted. Nothing can be more judicious than Quin- 
tilian's reflection on this exordium. Sine dubio in om- 
nibus fatim accu ſationibus hoc ag endum eſt, ne ad eas 
libenter ut ſcrmnai ſie videamur 3 i mibi illud Caffii 
Severi nam modliocriter diſplicet: ii boni, vivo; & 
quo me vivere juvet — _ video. Non 
enim juſia e cauſa, vel neceſſaria, videri poteſt poſtu- 
laſſe _— fed quadam accuſandi, voluptate (46). — 
„ Doubtleſs in all impeachments this is firſt to be 
«© taken care of, that we do not ſeem to undertake 
% them with pleaſure ; and ſor this reaſon I am not a 
« little diſguſtecꝭ at the following of Caſſius 
Severus ; Te Gad, I le,; and live with pleaſure, 
<6: betauſe 1 ſee Afprenas impeached : For he does not 
<<. ſeem: to have impeached him for any juſt cauſe, or 
out of neceſſity, but merely from a certain d 
„ he toole in impeaching others.“ This Caſſius was 
certainly a moſt deteſtabſe villain; and thoſe who re- 
ſemble him, in every age, deſerve to die as miſera- 
bly as he did; and to have the following words ſpoke 
—— to Amyot's tranſlation 
Jo deformais '\autant* en: puifſe-il prendre 1 r 
(qui *voudra tells. choſe entrependre (5. 


— . 


x * 
5 m * 
N * 
7 
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— — * Henceforw and, may ſuch fate attend the wretch, 
Scipio Africanus Who ſhall engage in vile attempts like Thee. 


to the death of eiter or aro ent ein 42” : 

Tiberius One- For, if under the Roman Republic, at which time im- 
—_ —_— ts were conſidered as a ſtep for young -Law- 
Sache,, pag, Ferse of quality: to) rife in the (48), -and as a 


—— 
(48) Quintil. 
lib. — cap. 7» 
ee his and hate 2 what. 
words above, in 4 : . 
citation (11) of States Which are governed in a di 
the article AL- 


TVS), 


noble career for Orators to improve themſelves in (40), 
and at the ſame time a terror to wicked men (50) ; 
nevertheleſs thoſe who ſet up for ——— piſed 

exprefiions are there odious enough 
to employ. under the Chriſtan —— and in 
t manner from 
the Commonwealth oſ antient Rome; what terms, I 
expreſs ſufficiently our indignation, 


Cicero, de againſt thoſe who ſet up for ſuch? I will again cite 
9 As, lib. 2. 2 intilian; who declares, that there is but very little 


between a highwayman and a profeſſed in- 


_ Cap» 14 ne. 
15e) Qimil. ſor mer. Accuſſaloriam vitam Vivere & ad deferendos 


5 


gy 14 
— ww 
SS» , * 
— 
- FRE. 
. 


bs. ; 


« [ys 
2 


40 l reos præmio duci proximum latrocinio eft (5 1). Cicero 


- conſiders, as an indelible ſtain on the family Fania, its 
having given birth to an Orator, Who exerciſed the 
. — profeſſion here ſpoke of. Iiſdem temporibus M. 
Brutus, in quo magnum fuit, Brute, dedecus generi weſtro, 
gui cum tanto nomine ęſſet patremgque optimum uirum ba- 


buiffet & juris peritifſimum, accuſationem ſfactilawerit, 


e Atbenis Lycurgus., Jomagiſiratus non petiuit, ſed. ficit 


| aceuſator,rehemens &  maleſins, ut facile cerneres uatu- 
rale guoddam ſlirpis bonum degeneraviſſe witio depravate 


-[ex)" Gicero, in voluntatis (52). ie. At that time lived M. Brutus, 


3 


Beute, cap. 34+ be, O Brutus! 


ee, ſerves in another place, that that perſop muſt haue al- 


8 as a great diſgrace to your family. 
. This man, tho he had acquired; ſo exalted a nepu- 
tation, and had ſo excellent a perſon for his father, 
and, a moſt able Lawyer, he yet made a trade of 
#5, ampeaching,:others, as Lycurgus did at Athens. 
bis,. Brutus, did not aſpire to the moſt exalted em- 


e  playments in the State: but was & furious: and-vex- 


. »** atious accuſer; ſo that it was manifeſt that: the good 
13M . inherent in his family had been eorrupt- 
Ted hy the depravity of his inclinations.“ A He ob- 


. maſt, renounced the name and nature af man, Who 
. could make it his conſtant practice to endanger che 
lives ol. many; ang, that whenever ſuch a one pro- 
leſſen himſelf an inſarmer, he brands his reputation 


* 


Caſſius N 


with the blatkeſt inſuimy. Duri hominis vel pot im d 

hominis videtur periculum capitis inferre multis 5 id cum 

periculoſum ip e, tum etiam ſordidum ad famam com- 

mittere, wt atcuſator nominetur, quod contigit M. Bruto 

ſummo genere nato, illius filio, qui juris civills in pri- 

mis peritus fuit (53). What would he ſay in this age 3) Idem, 4. 

were he a Chriſtian, and ſaw perſons whoſe character e bibs 2. 

in life required 4 quite different behaviour, fer up for: 

Knights of, the Pell and perpetual»-Informers; one - + 

while by printed Libels, at other times by anonymous = 

letters, include affairy of all kinds in their informations: 

as high-treaſon -and-hereſy; to ſet themſelves at tge 

head of all Spies and News Mongers 3 and be no more 

diſheartened than Caſſius Severus was, to ſee thoſe they 

impeach. for ever cleared //&c. What would he fay? 

This we may eafily gueſs. We meet in Balzac's conver® 

ſations, Wich a very beautiful chapter (54). Here follows 54) It is the 5th 

the latter part of of it“ There is ſtill extant a he Ear. 

** fragment of the plea of Calvus the Orator, againſt nnn 

** that man ſo univerſally deteſted, I mean the inſa - 

** mous Vatinius ; and this fragment is inſerted in the 

collection of antient Orators, in the following words, 

„if my memory does not fail me. Hominem noſf ra 

1 civitatis- audacifſimum, - fattiofute, ſordidum, accu 

* torem 3-1, e. © a man oſ our city, very bold, Pal 

tious, ſordid, and an accuſer:“ wherein +I find he 

does not omit,” among Vatinius's other ill qualities, 

that of his being an accuſer or inſormer. Once again, 9 

it was infinitely more excuſable in that age, to e 

for an informer, than at this time; for what — 

not employed in a Commonwealth, to win the favour 

of the people? Now thoſe: of Rome were greatly 

pleaſed, to fee inſormations brought againſt ſuch as 
exerciſed any employment in the State 3 they 

informers as ſo many maſtifls who ruſhed 

upon, wolves.  'Edvzac 5 U t reit ('Pwpanicts) die 

rpc ox ανe, dh, - v0 vd xnaoryagias iy, GANG 

e rug viss io Acre held rd) xgom d bvaf ev, 

S Jiping wy; oxuNees, 7 quidem videbutur 

alioqui ve non fuppetente cauſa res non pudenda accu — 

fatio, fe deletabantur juvenibus -improbos ut- get 

cattubus\feras eonſettantibus (5 5).,r Thus in Republicks, (55) Plutarch. 

there is — gaining the ap of the 4 _ 

common people, railing heartily 7 

e the Mag — oxrtaty 1D. 

LL. 


Hofman has-+miftook in certain things.] He is — a — 
a little more accurate on this than Moreri, break. * 
and yet he is not ſo exact as he might have been; 

I. In the fſuſt place, Hoſman gives a ſeparate arti- 

cle of Caſſius Severus the Orator, with the- judgment | 
whach -Quintilian forms «of him; to which Hofman | 
adds, that Caſſius's Waitings were ſuppreſſed by a de. 
cree oi the Senate: he cites Suetonius for this purpoſe, 

and at laſt refers us to Voſſius. This Article is in 
ſerted at full length in the Dictionary of Lloyd, W bo 
"tranſcribed: it without the leaſt amendmenits from 
Charles Stephens, I++ that he refers o Voſhas, ', - 
which he added to it. We may cenſure all. three, 

with regard to the quotation from Suetonius (56) ;. for (56) One of ther 
as he only mentions the fupptefiing of 'Caflins's Writ- at leaft ſhould 
ings, merely to inſorm us, that they were again ſuf. ave given it u. 
fexed to be publiſhed, by Caligula, with-thoſe of :Cre- nne, b 
mutius Condus and of Labienvs;- they ſhould not have the 1G, Chapeer 
taken--notice of the decree-which prohibited the peta- of Caligula“ 
ſal of then, or elſe they ſhould have told us, that Life. 

this prohibition was taken off jome time after. IIdly, 

Aker: this, Article, Hoſman gives us another, viz. ' that 

of Caſſiug Severus Parmenſis the Orator, of whom be 

relates ſeyeral particulars':which..relate only to the 

- Caſſius Severus of the ing Article. He: cites ſæ- 

weral Authors, as Horage in Satyr 19 (57), of the fitit (57) It ſhould be 
Books, Melleius Paterculus, Appian, Oroſius, all Who 10 and not 195 
anake wat che leaſt mengion. of this Caffius, 80 that, 11 f. . of 
not ſatiaßed with having drawn up two Articles for de ataising bor 
one and the {ame perſon s he tallly gives the ſurname 10, and the 24 
Parmenſis, to Caſſius Severus the Orator 3 and aſctibes only ß. 
0 him What was aid af another Cafbus, The wWorſt 


circum- 


4 
4* 4 


— 


e) Me 
fe fo 
cura de 
rebat. 1 
(f) * 
erat que 
virtute 
gibil in 


ſon fo 


8 
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Caſnus Severus [MH]. We ſhall give in the remarks the miſtakes of Petrus Erinitus [N]; 


I am oblig 


in juſtice to Caſſius, to conſider, him alſo on his favourable ſide. So 
great was his eloquence, that it made him * 


affions, and diſpoſing of their anger as he plea 


h over his Auditors, he moulding theit 
ed. They were ſo delighted with hear- 


ing him, that they were always vexed at his leaving off. He had two perfe&tions in his 
voice which are ſeldom found together; I mean that it was ſtrong and very ſweet at the 
ſame time; and being of a majeſtic ſtature, it might be affirmed, that his body corre- 
ſponded "uy well with his mind. The gravity which he did not aſſume in his ordinary 


behaviour, 


ſplayed itſelf with the utmoſt ſtrength and beauty in his words; for when 


10 he waved his raillery, his expreſſions had all the dignity of a Cenſor's harangue (d). (4) San 


His preſence of mind was ſo 
ſpoke unprepared, than in thoſe he 


eat, that he ſucceeded much better in ſuch things as he 7% - 
got by heart. 


tinebat, cenſoria 


His extempore ſpeeches at the bar «ratio erat. Sencs 
Declamat. Page 


charmed much more than thoſe he had meditated upon. They who 2 7 2 againſt Caſſius, 3, F. I. 


{e) Melins ſen- never ape re him ; knowing, that to provoke him, was addin 
at it was of advantage to Caſſius to have the thread of his diſcourſe broken. He 


per fortuna uam 


cura de illo me- 5 and t 


eſh ſtrength to his elo- 336: 


"bat. 18m, ibid. fucceeded better in unexpected caſes, than in thoſe he had meditated upon in his ſtudy (e). 
Ne por: Nevertheleſs, no man ever took more pains in preparing himſelf. His ſpeeches were prodigi- 


gat que non jud 
virtute ftaret : 
gibil in quo au- 


ouſly laboured ; he did not ſuffer any thing to flip him that had the air of negligence z they 


4e en d Were filled with noble thoughts ; every expreſſion was of ſome import; and when an Auditor 


aliud ageret : 
emnia intenta ali- 
3 event ia. 


circumſtance is, that — finiſhes ——— with the 
doubtful interrogation following, with re to a par- 
ticular which does not — leaf difficulty, an 
idem cum Caſſio Poita? whether he be the ſame with 
Caſſius the Poet? Caſſius the Orator, baniſhed by Au- 
guſtus into the iſland of Crete and by Tiberius into 
that of Seriphus, where he died in the 25th year of 
his exile, is he the ſame perſon with Caſſius Parmenſis 
the Poet, whom Auguſtus cauſed to be put to death at 
Athens a little after the battle of Actium; upwards 
of forty years before Tiberius's acceſſion to the Impe- 
rial Throne? IIIdly, Hofman is condemned by his own 
words; for he had given us, in the preceding page, 
the Article of Caſſius Parmenſis the Poet; wherein he 
had ſaid, that after the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, 
* Poet retired to Athens; and that Varus, whom 
uguſtus ſent to kill him, found him ſtudying; and 
having killed him, carried off all his books and his 
ſtrong box. This Article has been _ verbatim by 
Lloyd, who had tranſcribed it in like manner from 
Charles Stephens, whom he ſhould rather have correct- 
ed, in as much as he bas ſuppreſſed all the actions of 
that Caſſius, from the time of the battle of Philippi 
to that of Actium; for it is not true, as all three 
aſſert, that after the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, 
he retired to Athens: for he joined with Pompey's 
ſon, and afterwards with Mark Anthony; and had 
employments under both ; and did not retire to Athens 
till the battle of Actium, in the year of Rome 
(58) Vell. Pa- 722. He was the only one who ſurvived of all Cz- 
terculus, lib. 2 far's aſſaſſins (58): but he did not live long after his 
( Valerius retreat (59) 3 and it is not thought, that he lived quite 
EET lib. 1. fourteen years after Cæſar's murther (60). Be this as 
cap. 7. num. 7. it will, Hofman who fixes his death fooner than it 
(60) See Caſau- ſhould be, by making him retire to Athens ſoon after 
83 4 the battle of Philippi, the year of Rome 712, makes 
(61) 2 ibid. him the more improper to be confounded with Caſſius 
(62) Petav. Ra- Severus, confined in the iſland of Seriphus, under the 
fienar. Temp. reign of Tiberius. 
4 I. lid. 4 Obſerve by the way, that according to Suetonius, 
(65) Voſſus, 4 hardly any one of Cæſar's murtherers ſurvived him 
Hiſt. Lat, pag. above three years (61). It is nevertheleſs certain, 
110. that a conſiderable number of them out- lived that 
(64) Lib. 4 term. Petavius has made Suetonius ſpeak without 
r exception: nullus triennio amplius ſuperſies fuit ... . 
(65) Catanzeus f . 
calls this Severus uf ait Suetonius (62). Chevreau, in the IVth Chapter 
by the name of of the IIId Book of his Hiſtory of the world ſays, 
Julius, without that none of them could have ſurvived Cæſar above 
Dn fe and three years. | . 
3 Writers are not agreed, with regard to the 
makes him dif- Country of Caſſius Severus. } Father ouin's opi- 
of this Caſſius, is very different 
A — from that of Voſſius. For the latter (63) aſſerts, that 
of ' When the younger Pliny (64) defires for Herennius 
the 3d book younger Y : . 
is written, whom Severus the pictures of Cornelius Nepos and of Titus 
he declares to be Caſſius, countrymen of the Severus (65) to whom he 
«hs _ writes, he hints at our Caſſius Severus. If this be 
ay, EY true, the latter was not a native of Longula, as Fa- 


Plin 
Vor. IV, 


happened to be ever ſo little abſent in mind, he certainly loſt ſome valuable particular ( H). 
Though Caſſius was always ſo ſucceſsful in his extempore ſpeeches, this did not make 
, ibid, Him leſs careful of preparing himſelf; for he was not ſatisfied with meditating ſtrongly 

on 


ther Hardouin pretends (66), ſince Cornelius Nepos (66) In Irdice 
was born in the neighbourhood of the Po (67) ; which Ar Plinii, 
circumſtance the inhabitants of Verona interpret to mt — 
their advantage (68), in order that their City may his opinion on 
have the honour of having given birth to Cornelius the Catalogue of 
Nepos. But Catanzus diſputes this honour with them Avthors, of the 


very warmly ; and affirms that Parma is nearer the 35*Þ book of 


Po than Verona; and that ſince Titus Caſſius was a Hor 


_. 
native of Parma, Cornelius N muſt have been ſo (37) _ oO 
too (69). Let them take the diſpute to themſelves. It cap. 18. | 
is certain, that Catanæus ſeems not to be acquainted (3) Voſſius, de 
with the difference which is between Caſſius Parmenſis 4 £0 
the Poet, and Caflius Severus the Orator. Perhaps: 180 Gn 
Voſſius miſtook after Glandorp (70), by taking the Comment. in Phi- 
Titus Caſſius of the younger Pliny, for Caſſius Severus % Epiſftolam 28, 
the Orator ; for one would imagine, that had Pliny lib. 4. TW 
aſked for the picture of Caſſius Severus, from a perſon * Gs 
named Severus, and for another who alſo was called by "Y 
that name, he would have taken ſome notice of this 
conformity of names. But I own, that this is not a 
convincing proof. Be this as it will, Pliny ſays no- 
thing that denotes, whether he ſpeaks of a learned 
man ſurnamed Severus, or that the perſon he mentions 
is rather Caſſius the Orator, than Caſſius the Poet: 
they both might have had Titus for their prznomen. 

Beſides, the Readings of old Manuſcripts are extremely | 
various (71) ; ſome have it Titi Catii, others Titi Atii, (71) Ste Gruteri 
and 7 the 2 in Attici or Catili. 2 in _ 

[Mi. ſhall give in the remarks, the miſtakes ., edit. 
Peter Crinitus.] He ſays (72), in the firſt = 94 —1 1 
Caſſius Severus, a native of Parma as Authors relate, Lat. cap. 476. 
was rank'd by Ovid among the Poets his cotempora- 
ries, ſuch as Sabinus, Montanus, Meliſſus, Propertius. 

II, That i; was he who after having ſignalized him- 

ſelf in the war of Brutus and Caſſius, retired to Athens, 

and there was put to death by Auguſtus's command. 

III. That Horace owed him a ſtrong grudge, as ap- 

pears from ſeveral paſſages in his works, and eſpeti- 

ally from ſome iambicks imitated from Archilochus. 

IV. That he muſt not be confounded either with Cor- 

nelius Severus, nor with Caſſius Severus the Orator. 

"Tis evident that he commits the ſame error for which 

he cenſures others, I mean, that he confounds Caſſius 
Parmenſis with Cornelius Severus, and with Caſſius Se- 

verus ; for ſince he owns, that the firſt was put to death 

in his retirement at Athens; he ſhould have confider'd 

him as dead, ever fince about the year of Rome 723. 

Now, as Ovid was at that time but twelve or thirteen 

years of age, we muſt not imagine, that he rank'd him in 

the Catalogue of the Poets his cotemporaries ; that Ca- 

talogue I mean which he gave in his old age. This 

does not admit —— difficulty, when we examine the 

Catalogue in queſtion (73), where Ovid oppoſes to the ;,., +. . 
— of 5 reputation he pat yed in (73) 2 & foe 
Rome, at a time when he lived there with ſuch and the 4th book de 
ſuch perſons ; thoſe whom Crinitus mentions, viz. one Ponte, 
Severus and ſome others. Let the reader judge, whe- 

ther this Severus is not Cornelius Severus, whom Cri- 


nitus 
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ſtance of Seneca's judgment on this Orator 


(g) Idem, ibid, 


CAS 


on ſubjects, but wrote down the greateſt part 


of what he was to ſpeak. This is the ſub-⸗ 
); and which he has introduced by way of 


preface, to a curious narrative [O]. Quintilian's judgment does not agree in all 17 
the 


with that of Seneca. 


I am to obſerve, that our Caſſius reſembled ſo exactly one 


ſword-players who uſed to. divert the Roman people, that it was very difficult to; 


diſtinguiſh them [P]. 


nitus is diſpleaſed to ſee confounded with Caſſius Par- 

menſis. Beſides, it is certain, that the verſes imitated 

from Archilochus, are only the fixth Ode of the fifth 

(74) "This Od Book of Horace (74), which is levelled only at Caſ- 

ſhews, that at fius Severus the Orator. The reader will obſerve, with- 

= a 1 out my telling him, that Crinitus falls into the errors 

e hb * above hinted at, concerning the ſuppreſſion of Caſſius 

on ſuch ſubſects Parmenſis's warlike exploits, between the battles of 
only as were ſafe ; Philippi and Actium. _ 

— Ner- hal . : [01 Seneca gives @ judgment of this Orator which 

See Tacitus, Ann, be has Made as a Preface to a pretty curious nar- 

liv. 1. cap. 72, Lative. ] This Relation contains the anſwer which Caſ- 

ſius made, when he was aſked, why he ſucceeded in- 

finitely better in ſuch cauſes as he really pleaded; than 

in thoſe harangues which he ſpoke on imaginary ſub- 

jects, which was very much the cuſtom at that time. 

Seneca, who had put this queſtion to Caſſius, relates 

the anſwer which was made him. Caſſius made excel- 

lent Obſervations on this ſubject, which I would ad- 

viſe my readers to peruſe in the original. I have only 

copied ſome part of Seneca's preamble. We find 

therein, that many Orators who were admired at the 

Bar, would often miſcarry in their imaginary ſpeeches ; 

and that no one was more remarkable for this than 

(75) Seneca in Caſſius Severus. In nullb hoc fiebat notabilius (75). 

Pref. lib. 3- On the preſent occaſion Seneca makes an Elogium on 

2 Decla- this Orator's Eloquence, and gives the characteriſticks 

Fes m. 335. of it. He poſſeſfed all the qualities, adds Seneca, re- 

quiſite to declamation. 

choſen, his ſtyle was full and nervous, and contained 

more ſentiments than words; and yet Caſſius, in his 

Declamations, uſed to fall ſhort of himſelf, and of 

many others: ſo that he never would declaim unleſs 

deſired by his friends. Omnia habebat, que illum ut 

bene declamaret, inſtruerent : phraſim nec vulgarem, nec 

fordidum, ſed leftum : genus dicendi non remiſſum aut 

languidum, ſed ardens & cogitatum : nec lentas, nec va- 

cuas explicationes, ſed plus ſenſus quam verborum ha- 


His expreſſions were well 


„ 


Bentes: diligentiam, maximum etiam mediocris ixgenii 
„ tamen non tantum infra ſe cum declamaret, 
fed etiam infra multos erat. Ttaque raro declamabat, ＋ 


non ni ab amicis coafus (76). I am to obſerve, that (76) Idem, ibid, 


his eloquence was more beautiful to hear than to read; p*8+ 336. 


the pieces he publiſhed, did not anſwer to the fame he 
had acquired : there generally was a greater diſpropor-. 
tion between them, than is commonly found between 
an harangue when ſpoke, and the ſame when printed. 
Non eft quad illum ex his que edidit a&ftimetis. Suat 
r & hac quibuſdam grata. Verum eloquentia ejus 
onge major erat quam lectio. Nen hoc ea portione illi 
accidit qua omnibus fere, quibus majori commendationi 
et andiri quam legi, ſed in illi linge majus diſcrimen 
eft (27). | 

055 Our Caſſius reſembled another man 15 exattly, . . 
that it "was very difficult to diſtinguiſh them.) Pliny 
and Solinus take notice of this particular. Caffio cele- 


bri Oratori Armentarii Mirmillini (78 ohjecta fimilitudo (78) Father Hir- 
in pretends 
ita /e mutuò reddiderunt, ut fi quando pariter videren- that Armentariu 
tur dignoſci non poſſent, niſi diſcrepantiam habitus indi- - py Shepherd 
i. e. It was obſected to the famous Ora- and that Mirmill, 
© tor Caſſius, that he reſembled Armentarius the'is here a proper 
and roy — . 
* Caſſius Severus the Orator were ſo very like, in of , oaks 4 
be ferent opinion. 
re was ſome difference in (79) Plin. lib. 3. 
I am ſurprized, that Solinus did not P. 12. 
expatiate on the circumſtance which Pliny bad hinted (30) Soli, cep. 


eft (79). Armentarius Mirmillo & Caſſius Severus Orator 


caret (80). 


« Gladiator. Armentarius the Gladiator, 


* that when ſeen * they could not 
«« diſtinguiſhed except t 
their dreſs.” 


at, viz. that this reſemblance was objected to Caſſius. 
Had he commented this, he perhaps would have in- 
formed us, that the wags uſed to ſay, the reſemblance 
of theſe two men was owing perhaps to ſome private 

llantries. How do we know, whether it was not 

id, that they were alike in temper and diſpoſition ; 
and that the one was as much a Gladiator at the Bar, 
as the other in the Amphitheatre ? 


CASSIUS (CHAREA) the ringleader of the Conſpirators who-murthered Caligula, 
was Captain of the Guards [A]. He had been Captain in the Legions which mutinied 


in Germany, a little before the death of Auguſtus (a). He cut himſelf a way with his () Tacit. Ar, 
ſword through ſuch ſoldiers as abuſed the Captains, 
and it was with reluctance he executed the ſevere command of Caligula. 
ſion he had for the oppreſſed people, made him levy, with leſs diſpatch than the Em 
fc) Joſeph An- required, the monies ariſing from the taxes and tributes 2 3 he was at the head of this e ian pate- 
Caligula looked upon the humanity he exerciſed 

of cowardice, and thereupon this cruel tyrant inſulted and reproached very outragiouſly 27 


tig. lib. 29. 


Tk commiſſion. 


this Captain of his Guards. 


He was a brave, worthy man (Þ) ; 
The compaſ- 


on this occaſion, as a mark 


(77) Idem, ibis. 


1. pag · m. 8. 


ib. I. cap. 32. 
(65) Tum adoleſ- 
cen & animi fe- 
rox inter cbſlan- 
OT tes & armatos 


fecit, Idem, ibid. 
Anne Ts 2p 


ſatyrical term as was expreſſive of indolence and effeminacy [B]; which was ſure to ſet *. 79% 
04) 14m, ibis, the Officers and ſoldiers a laughing, to whom Caſſius was obliged to give out the word ( a). 
Exaſperated to find himſelf made the Emperor's laughing-ſtock, and the ſport of the 


1.4] He vas Captain of the Guards.) Seneca calls 


(1) Seneca, de him General Tribunus Militum (1), but Suetonius is 
Conſtantia Sapi- more accurate: Primas ſibi partes, ſays he (2), Caſ- 
N 18. fius Chærea Tribunus cohortis prætoriæ depopoſeit. The 
12 ie C- Jearned Mr. Bentley, pag. 81 of his Notes on the 
% Chronicle of Malala, calls our Caſſius a Tribune of the 
People. This is a flight error, which is far from 
any way reflecting on the aſtoniſhing erudition of this 

Author. | 
[B] Caligula . . in giving out the wword to him, ever 
made uſe of ſuch a ſatyrical term, as was expreſſive of 
indolence and effeminacy.] See Joſephus, who expatiates 
(3) Joſeph. An. very largely on this ſubje& (3). Suetonius expreſſes 
71%. lib. 19. cap. himſelf as follows: Quem (Caſſium Chæream) Caius 
I, ſeniorem jam ut mollem & effeminatum denotare omni 
probro con ſuerat, & modo ſignum petenti Priapum aut Ve- 
nerem dare, modo ex aliqua cauſſa agenti gratias oſeulan- 
dam manum offerre formatam commotamgque in obſecenunm 
(4) Sueton. in modum (4). i. e. Whom (Caffius Cherea) now ad- 
Calig. cap 56, © vanced in years, he uſed to treat very ſhamefully, 


regiment 


& as tho! he were a ſoft effeminate man; and ſome- 
«© times, when he aſked for the word, he would anſwer 
« Priapus or Venus ; ſometimes when he thank'd the 
« Emperor for ſome favour, he would give him his 
* hand to kiſs, moving it about obſcenely.” Seneca 
ſpeaks to pretty near the ſame purpoſe ; but adds, that 
Chærea's ſhrill and effeminate voice, gave ſome occa- 
ſion to theſe railleries ; and that he bid not ſeem to be 
the man he ſhewed himſelf afterwards, in ſtriking Cali- 
gula with ſo much vigour. Chæreæ tribuno militum 
fermo non pro manu erat, languidior ſono & infracta voce 
ſuſpeftior. Huic Caius fignum petenti modo Veneris, 
modo Priapi dabat, aliter atque aliter exprobans armato 
mollitiam. Hee ipſe perlucidus, crepidatus, armillatus. 
Coegit itague illum uti ferro, ne ſepius ſignum peteret. 
Ille primus inter conjuratos ſuſtulit: ille cervicem me- 
diam uno ictu decidit, plurimum deinde undique publicas ac 
privatas injurias uleiſcentium gladiorum ingeſtum eft ; 
fed primus vir fuit qui minime wiſu eft (5). 1. e. 
«© Charea, the military Tribune, had a 6 

| 2 | 6 minate 


(5) Seneca, d. 
rill, effe. Cenſlantia Sapi- 


entis, cap. 18. 


Ie 
T 
e W. 


In giving out the Word to him, he ever made uſe of ſuch a Dio, lib. 59. py 


11 


49 


* 


d 3 PAY» 79. 


wound in the nape 

(f) Sueton- #9 out his jaw-bone (F). 
alig. cap · 58. ( h), an 9 

5 to the 


CAS 


regiment he commanded, he formed a conſpiracy. ' He made choice of accomplices, and 
animated them whenever it was neceſſary; in a word, he conducted his plot with ſo 
6% em, ibid: much art, that Caligula was murthered (e). However, he reſerved to himſelf the ad- 
vantage of ſtriking the firſt blow [C]. Some Authors ſay, that he gave him a d 
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of the neck; and others, that after ſtaring him in the face, he beat 


Caligula being killed (g), Caſſius fled to the houſe of Germanicus g) It was in 
hearing that the Senate were pleaſed with what he had done, he ſhewed himſelf : of our 


Lord 41, the 


people, One of the Conſuls made a long Oration in praiſe of Liberty; and con- 24th of January. 


cluded with declaring, that all the conſpirators, eſpecially Chærea, ought to be raiſed 4% lb. 19. 
to the greateſt honours, Chærea went to the Conſul's to know the Word, who gave cp. 1 | 


him the word Liberty. 


(i) wid. cap. 2 Caligula, with their daughter (i). 


This he gave out to the Cohorts, who obeyed the Senate ; and 
as he was the ſoul of this party, he ſent one Lupus a Tribune to 


ill Ceſonia, wife of 


Nevertheleſs Claudius was ſaluted Emperor in the 


Prætorian Cohorts ; and the Senate was forced to approve of this election. The new 
Emperor did not fail to puniſh Chærea [D], who ſuffered death with great reſo- 


{&) Ibid. cap. 3+ lution (A). 


4% minate voice which no ways anſwered his bravery. 

„Whenever he aſked the word, Caligula would anſwer 

« either Venus or Priapus ; reproaching him a variety 

« of ways, as a ſoldier, with effeminacy, tho' no one 

% could be more luxurious and effeminate than the 

„% Emperor himſelf. He therefore forc'd Chærea to 

« employ the ſword, in order that he might not be 

« often forced to aſk the word. He was the princi- 

«« pal conſpirator. It was he who ſtruck off the Em- 

«© peror's head at one blow: a multitude of ſwords 

« ruſhed in upon him, to revenge public and private 

« injuries; but Chærea was the firſt who ſhewed him- 

« ſelf a man; he who had been thought the leaſt fo.” 

[C] He reſerved to himſelf the advantage of firiking 

the firſt blow.) See Suetonius in the remark [A]. Til- 

(6) Hin. des En- lemont (6) did not ſufficiently weigh the expreſſions of 

prreurs, tom. I, Seneca. According to him, Seneca tells us, that Chz- 

fag · m. 302* rea cleaved Caligula's head in two with one blow. 

But this is not the ſenſe of the following words, cer- 

wvicem mediam uno ifu decidit ; or, as ſome read, d:/ci- 

(7) Idem, ibid. 4it- Tillemont is miſtaken in another thing (7) : He 

ſays that Cornelius Sabinus, according to ſome Authors, 

forced away Caligula jaww-bone, 55 a cut with his 

5 ſword : Suetonius, whom he cites, aſcribes this blow 
to Chærea, according to ſome people. | 

[D] Claudius . « . the new Emperor, did not fail to 

puniſh Charea. ] "Twas conſeſſed that Chærea had 


— bravery; but that twas at the ſame time 
a t rous action, and ought to be puniſh'd, as a 

terror to thoſe who ſhould afterwards attempt to mur- 

ther an Emperor (8). According to Suetonius, the con- (8) Joſeph. lib, 
ſpirators who were put to death were puniſhed, partly 9. C 3+ 

to ſerve as an example ; and partly becauſe they had 

intended alſo to kill Claudius, Caligula's ſucceſſor. 

Exempli fimul cauſſa, & quod ſuam quoque cæ dem depo- 

poſeifſe cagnowerat (9). ion deſerves to be heard. (9) Sueton. in 
Claudius, ſays he (10), was overjoyed at Caligula's mur- 2 1 
ther, and yet he put to death Charea. He did not think rag fy 76 = 
himſelf under any obligations to thoſe perſons <vhoſe con- 

ſpiracy had paved his ay to Empire ; but <wwas ex- 

aſperated againſt the man, who had dared to kill an Empe- 

ror ; and be provided, at a diftance, for his own 4 

There is ſomething unaccountable in the Politicks of 

Princes. They do all that lies in their power to ſe- 

duce and corrupt the ſubjects of each other. They 

give an aſylum to conſpirators, they rebels; 

and at the ſame time they don't conſider, that this is 

ſetting an example to their on ſubjects ſor them to 

rebel; and to hope for aſſiſtance in their rebellion. 

This extravagant conduct is owing to their thinking 

only on the time preſent: ſor did Na conſider the 

ill conſequences Which would flow from it, not one of 

them would contribute either money or exhortations in 

favour of inſurrections. 


CASTALIO (SEBASTIAN) born in the country of the Allobroges [A], in the 
year 1515, deſerves an honourable place among Authors [BJ. His principal Work is a 


[He bas born in the country of the Allobroges.] I have 
been forced to make uſe of this general expreſſion, 
becauſe I have not been able to diſcover any thing 
more particular. In his Epitaph they have given him 
the epithet of A/ebrox. This may equally fignify, 
either that he was of Dauphine, or that he was of Sa- 

| voy. 2 Allard has preferred the former ſignifica- 
| z. tion (1): but he grounds his opinion on an Author 
(1) Abad. Bike who has not faid — he W him ſay; for theſe 
phine, pat 68. words of Sammarthanus, Ex aſperis & ſalebroſis Al- 
(2) Sammartha- lobrogum montibus humili ortus fortuna (2), do not ſig- 
nus, Blog. lib. 2» nify that a man was born in the mountains of Dauphine. 
Page m. 136. La Croix du Maine makes Caſtalio à native of the 
(3) La Croix du country of” Savoy (3). Dr. Spon (4), and Signor Leti 
Maine, Biblizth. (5), make him a native of Chatillon en Breſſt. 
Ho my FH ILB] He deſerves an honourable place among Authors.) 
(4 1 "liv. 3. His works would be very conſiderable on account of 
pag. m. 257, at their quality and number, even tho' it were not known 
the year 1544+ that he lived but forty eight years. He ſhewed him- 
(5) Leti, [foria ſelf ſkilful in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He pub- 
Sent. g. . liſhed at Baſil, in 1545, four Books of Dialogues 
which contain the principal Hiſtories of the Bible in 
elegant Latin, fo that youth might thereby at the ſame 
time make a proficiency in piety and in the Latin 
(6) Epitome Bib. tongue. They were reprinted' in the year 1548, and 
liothec. Geſneri, afterwards with corrections and additions in the year 
(7 Fake of. 1551 (6). Theſe three Editions have been followed by 
of that of Brag: ſeveral others (7). He publiſhed in 1546, with notes, 
den, 1620, in the Tranſlation which he had made of the Sibylline 
8yo, Verſes (8) and of the Books of Moſes (9). This was 


2 * followed in 1547 by his Latin Verſion of the Pſalms 
o) In Latin of David, and all the other Songs found in Scripture. 
Proſe, In 1548 he printed a Greek Poem on the life of John 


the Baptiſt, and a Latin Poem which is a Paraphraſe 
ot the Prophet Jonas. I ſay nothing of his Tranſlation 
of ſome paſſages of Homer, and ſome Books of Xe- 
nophon and St. Cyril (10) ; and as to the moſt impor- (10) Extracted 
tant of his labours, I ſhall ſpeak of them in the ſub- from Geſner's 
ſequent remark. Let us only add here, that he tran- Fiteme, pays 
lated into Latin ſeveral Italian Treatiſes of the famous 743" 
Ochinus, and particularly the XXX Dialogues, ſome 
of which ſeem to favour Polygamy. Martin Ruarus 
is in, the wrong to find fault with Calovius for having 
attributed the tranſlation of thoſe Dialogues to Caſtalio. 
Scribis Caftellionem N Ochini Dialogos in Latinam 
linguam tranſtuliſſr. Id ego ut ut mihi dubium, cum nonnifi & 
Caſtellionis inimicis mera ſuſpicione ductis affirmatum 
videam, in medio tamen relinquam (11). i. e. You (rr) Mart. Ru- 
write that Caſtalio turned the XXX Dialogues of arus, Eiſtold 
« Ochinus into Latin. This, however doubtful it be with 47, Centur. 1. 
« me, ſince I find it affirmed by none but the enemies of Ps. 26, 227. 
«« Caſtalio who were led by meer ſuſpicion, I ſhall 
«« not determine.” But he is not in the wrong to 
cenſure him for having ſaid that Lælius Socinus pub- 
liſhed it under the name of Felix Turpio. It is cer- 
tain that this fiftitious name appears not in the work, 
and that the true name of Ochinus is put to it. 
Let it not be infiſted that Bullinger has obſerved that 
Ochinus cauſed it to be printed by a friend of his, 
an Italian (12) ; for this Italian is no other than Peter (12) Bullinger. 
Perna a Printer at Baſil, who ſet his name according i Pref. Simleri 
to cuſtom at the end of the Book. How could Lzlius 22 
Socinus, who died in the year 1562, have cauſed a = * 
Book to be printed which was not put to the preſs till 
1563 Calovius's miſtake was occaſioned by their be- 
ing certain Dialogues of Caſtalio to which Fauſtus So- 

claus 
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ner; ſome find great fault with it, and others commend it highly [C. 


CAS 


It is ſpoken of in a very different man- 
He gained 


the efteem and friendſhip of Calvin during the ſtay he made at Straſburgh in 1540, and 


1541, and he even lodged ſome days at his houſe (a). 


It was Calvin who procured him (a) See the Re. 


a Schoolmaſter's place in the College of Geneva, or rather earneſtly perſuaded him to wk Lol. 


( 13) This an- 
— 


cinus, who 5 them, . a preface under 
the name of Felix Turpio Urbevetanus (13). Caſtalio 
is the Author, not the Tranſlator of thoſe Dialogues : 
treat de Pradeſfiinatione, de Electione, de libero Ar- 
bitrio, de Hide, i. e. Of Predeſtination, Election, 
| % Free-will, and Faith,” and were printed with ſome 
(14) 2»</lio an other pieces of the ſame Author (14), in the year 1578. 
þ1ijecte . Du Ruarus aſſures us it was at Baſil : if 2 - 
* falſified; for it is Are ſaorſſu, Theophil. Philadelph. 
r 1 ſhall make —.— K* there of ſome other 
Predeſiinatime. Writings of Caſtalio in the Remarks of this Article. 
Defen/io adver- T propoſe it as a queſtion to be examined by the curious 
3 4 whether he be not the Author of the Latin Tranſla- 
; tion of ſome Treatiſes of St. Chryſoſtom and St. Cyril, 
of which Geſner's Epitome ſpeaks under the word Jo- 
(13) Epir. G hannes Theophilus (15). It is a fictitious name which our 


neri, page 503 Author gave himſelf in the title of a Tranſlation (16): 
Ck ri. * it is thought that in another work he put on the 


maſk of Martinus Bellius. I have ſpoken of it more 
(17) Above, in than once (17) ; but without ſaying that he denied be- 
the Article BE- fore the Miniſters of Baſil, who cited him before them, 
[F]; and in the that he was the Author of that compilation. Appel- 
Article SOCI- latus coram Baſilienſis Eccleſaæ Miniſiris Bellii farra- 
Ns (Marianus) ginem . . . . falſe ejuraſti (18). It is Beza who thus re- 
grandſon i proaches him with having falſly denied it on oath, 
Remark [5], in and who adds that it was tranſlated into French, and 
e firſt para- : . : - 
graph where I Printed in that tongue at Lyons, whither it was car- 
ſpeak of Lælius. ried in manuſcript by Caſtalio's brother. Our Author 
* Beza, ad bliſhed very ſingular opinions in the Work which he 
7 2 Tn titled Moſes Latinus (19), as for inſtance, that the 
Prev. cee, bodies of malefactors ought not to be left on the gibbet, 
that thieves ought not to be puniſhed with death, and 


Page 451. 
(19) It is the a 
Tranſlation of that it would be better to revive the ancient cuſtom of 


the Books of reducing them to ſlavery. His foundation was that 
1 — the political laws of Moſes are obligatory on all nati- 


ons (20). His notes on the Epiſtle to the Romans 
were condemned by the Church of Baſil, becauſe they 


(90. 
20) Extracted oppoſed the doctrine of Predeſtination, and of effectual 


above, Citation 


m Theodor. - Grace (21). However he got them ſold in the fame 
S city, after they had been tranſlated into French (22). 


tellion. num. 6, [C] Some find great fault with his Verſions of 
in Lucam, pag- the Scripture, and others commend them highly.) Thuanus 
451. Oper. tom. ſays ſeveral perſons judged that Caſtalio put his unclean 
3 Beza, 4 hands to this work with an inſolent raſhneſs. Jmpu- 
Prædeſtin. "ady, ras manus multorum judicio ad ſacra trattanda attulit, 
Caſtellion. pag, cum d rebus ad tantum opus neceſſariis homo impara- 
384. tom. 1. tiſimus novam Bibliorum interpretationem inſolenti teme- 
(zz) ldem. ad Tate molitus eft (23). The fault which has been the moſt 
Defenſ. & Re- generally condemned in his Latin Tranſlation, is the 
preb. page 431. affectation of making uſe of none but claflical Latin 
(23). Thuan. lib. terms. This is the reaſon why he has ſaid Genius in- 
35 14 7. ſtead of Angelus, lotio inſtead of baptiſmus, Reſpublica 
2 Oratoriar, inſtead of Ecclefia, and Collegium inſtead of Synagoga. 
lib. 4. cap. 1. Voſſius (24) and ſeveral other learned men juſtly cen- 

ſure him for it. He is accuſed of having run into 
the other extreme in his French Tranſlation (25), that 
is, of having made uſe of low and vulgar terms. 
Here follow the examples which a Jeſuit gives of 
this, after having criticiſed ſome effeminate expreſſions, 
and the frequent diminutives in the Latin Tranſlation 
of the Canticles. In his French Tranſlation he is 
yet more ſhameleſs; for he makes open mockery 
One that bas * of the Holy Spirit in ſix or ſeven places, as when 
been clipped. 4 inſtead of ſaying a Jew, he ſays un Rongne *, that 
T Mere "ara is Circumciſus: as when he tranſlates theſe words of 
moos at judge 4 13 
ment. „ St. James in the IId Chapter, Superexaltat mi ſeri- 
4 The LXXVIII “ cordia judicium, that is, ſays this ſcoundrel, La mi- 
according to cur i, ſericorde FAICT La FIGUE au jugement : as when 
Tranſlation. he ſpeaks of David in the | LXXVIIh Pſalm, and 


k bi . . 
3 225 * tranſlates his own words De poſt fetantes accepit 


(25) See Sam- 
marthan-. Elog. 
lib. 2. Page 126. 


tail. „ tum, that is, ſays this mere ſwineherd, I le tira 
„ Snotty-n:ſed „ du cul d une charrue F. In fine, tranſlating theſe 
oo og the «© words of David in the VIIIth Pſalm, Ex ore in- 


« fantium & lattantium perfeciſti laudem, he turns 
Detirine curieuſe, *© them very badly, tho' a Turner by trade, Des petits 
pag. 202, 203. MORVEUX gui font @ la mammelle ,, (26).” Take no- 
(27) See the end tice that in the two laſt examples the 'Tranſlation is 
# this Remarks not ſuch as is repreſented (27). Henry Stephens has 


(26) Garatle, 


accept 


exclaimed no leſs than the Jeſuit againſt Sebaſtian Caſ- 
talio, who has ſtudied, ſays he (28), to find out beggarly (28) Henri Eti- 
words, or ſuch at leaſt as ſhould make the readers laugh, e pol. 


' rather than engage them to conſider the Jenſe of the n = 
paſſage, He quotes for example milericorde fait la gs, 


figue au jugement. 'This manner of tranſlating ap- 
pears to him the ſtrangeſt kind of blaſphemy ſpoken 
of by him in that Chapter. and he adds : He has not 
only taken a pleaſure in the cant words of beggars, 
and their ways of ſpeaking, but has taken liberties of 
all forts ; calling her whom a huſband entertains beſides 
his wife, and whom the Latin: called Pellex, (by a word 
borrowed from the Greeks, ho had likewiſe borrowed 
it from the Hebrews, ) arriere femme, i. e. a back- 
wife, (as we ſay arriere boutique i. . a back-ſhop, ) 
and making uſe of the word Avantpeau in/lead of Pre- 
puce, i. e. foreſkin; ſaying Rongne inſtead of Circoncis, 
7. e. circumciſed, aud Empelle iftead of Incirconcis, 
1. e. Uncircumciſed. He alſo transforms God into a 
Monſieur de Rochefort. In @ word, even the expreſſion 
faire carous, 7. e. to carouſe, has found @ place in this 
Tranſlation, Behold the new invention which the De- 
wil has found out in our days, to infringe the au- (29) 1dem, ibid, 
thority of the Holy and Sacred Word of God; who (20) * an. af 
in his mercy, provided againſt it in good time, by Defenſ. & Re- 
permitting the Author of the ſaid Tranſlation (of breb. Sebaſe. 
whom a very good opinion had been entertained for Caſrell, init. pag. 
a while) to condemn himſelf out of his own mouth, * rs » $36 
and to make known by what ſpirit he was led (29). (31) Simon "Hit 
Theodore Beza was not ſilent on this occaſion : he Critique d. Pies 
maintained that the jargon of Poictou, the coarſeſt of 75ſt. liv. a. chap. 
all the jargons of France, may ſeem leſs barbarous Hr. 349. 
than the fyle of Caſtalio (30). Obſerve that Father ded 1 Banigal 
Simon aſſerts, that zhere appears in Caſtalio's French Note in the Rot- 
Tranſlation the ſame affectation of writing in an ele- terdam Edition, 
gant and polite ſtyle, as does in his Latin Verſion (31). ge acquaints 
He gives a judgment of the latter which, all things 8 
conſidered, is glorious for Caſtalio (32). You will find proaches this 
ſome paſlages of it in the Additions of Mr. Teiſſier (33). Tranſlator with 
You will alſo find there that three learned perſons (34) H. Beggars 
have ſpoken of that Verſion with elogy. One of them (347 lag. f, 
was ſo charmed with it, that as he praiſed it he felt a go: 224 Go 
poetical Enthuſiaſm riſe, which obliged him to join &c. L 
the language of the Muſes to his prole, to expreſs his (33) To the Elo- 
admiration (35). Sir Thomas Pope-Blount has collect- Tn taken from 
ed a great many paſlages, ſome diſadvantageous to ,, — — 
Caſtalio, and others advantageous (36): I refer you 224. 2 
to them, and add only that he has forgotten the com- (34) Hiperius, 
mendations which Epiſcopius has given to this Tran- Humfred. & Fu- 
ſlator of the Scripture (37), and the invective which is 1 wig 
to be ſeen in a Preface to the New Teſtament printed 10 ah Verſes 
at Geneva in the year 1560 (38). Let us not forget in Simon's Cri- 
that Caſtalio began his Latin Verſion at Geneva in 4 Hiſtory of 
1542, and that he finiſhed it at Baſil in 1550. It - 2 ) 4 
was printed at Baſil in 1 55 1, and dedicated by the Author „en * 
to Edward King of England. He gave a ſecond Edition pag. 254. 
of it in 1554, and another in 1556. The Edition of (35) Pope Blount, 
1573 is more eſteemed than any of the other (39). C. Autor. 
The French Verſion was dedicated to Henry II, and 81 2 r 
printed at Baſil for Jobn Herwagius, in the year 1555. ä Mo" 
As to the diſputes which aroſe between Caſtalio and (38) Father Si- 
Theodore Beza concerning the Tranſlation of the Scrip- mon produces it, 
ture, conſult the Author whom I cite (40). It muſt — mw _ 
not be forgotten that he complained that having been Them. 2. x; 
the firſt who had made an exact deſcription of Solo- (39) 4 & 
mon's Temple, he had no thanks for it; but that on Hiſt. Critig. d. 
the contrary, he received ill language from thoſe who Fieux Teſtam. 
made advantage of his labour. Nonnibil mirari ſe (4) Simon 
dicebat tuorum ingenuitatem, qui cum ſubtilem cffigiem Hiſt. Crit. ds 
Templi apud Exechielem, in qua una exprimenda pri mus Nouv. Teſtan. 
potiſſimum elaboraverat, ſurripuiſſent, non modo in ſuis chap. 24. page 
Bibliis quibus eam inſerebant non laudarunt auttorem, 5 7 = op 
cujus * ſuas merces ornabant, ſed etiam cum infini- Calvin, & Be- 
tis convitiis onerarunt (41). It is Baudouin who ſpeaks zam pro Franc. 
thus to Theodore Beza. | Balduins. 

Caſtalio's Latin Bible has been lately reprinted in (4*) 1" 2697s 
Germany (42), and they have joined to it eju/dem Theme th 
(Caitellionis) Delineatio Reipublica Fudaicæ ex Foſepha ; in ſolio. 

| 4 Vea 


TAS 
Caſtalio having exerciſed it near three years, was forced” to qult it in the 
year 1544; and to ſeek out another abode, for having maintained EK 
nions [D. He retired to Bafil, and had there the employment of Greek 


ge the fame accept it (5). 
aer te abc eb, 


He 


(c) See bis Epi- ferred on him (c). 
taph at the e 
- of his Dialegi | 


Sacri. 


nourable Epitaph to be 


181 
* , 


uliar opi- 
feſſor cott- 


paſſed all the reſt of his life in that place, and died there the 

29th of December 1563 (d). He was "interred in the Great Church of Baſil, by the (4% See the fame 

care of three Poliſh- Gentlemen, who had been his ſcholars (e) [E], and caufed an ho- Pres oh KATIE 
put on his tomb. He had the misfortiine to expoſe himſelf to the arejn the FR 


indignation. of Calvin and Theodore Beza, who loaded him with ill language. They 7 en . 


were perſuaded he deſerved. i 
ters of Predeſtination, and 


Nota prolixior in Caput IX Epiſtolæ ad Romanus, net non 
Defenſio Ver fionis novi Feederis contrg Th. Bezam. 
cannot forbear imparting to you a {mall diftruſt 
which I have had, and the eſſect it has produced. 
What Theodore Beza, Henry Stephens, and Garaſſe, ſay 
of Caftalio's French, made me conclude” at, firſt that 
Writer had treated the Scripture as Scarron did Virgil: 
but afterwards I thought their word was not to be 
taken, and that poſſibly paſſion had induced them to 
amplify. In this uncertainty, I took Caſtalio's French 
Bible, and opened it in ſeveral places. I ſought very 
carefully for thoſe burleſque phraſes with which he 
has been ſo much reproached, but could find none of 
them, except only that of faire la ſgue. I found nei- 
ther the cul de la charrue, nor the petits morweux, quot- 
ed by Father Garaſſe; and I cannot ſufficiently admire 
at the im of that Calumniator. It muſt be 
confeſſed here that ſome people are unfortunate ; they 
can never avoid the ſtrokes of flander. If any other 
than Caſtalio had made this Tranſlation of the Scripture, 
his language would not have been' greatly exclaimed 
againſt. As to the words avant pear, rogue, &c: they 
are not low or vulgar, but full as foble as prepuce, 
nis Pre- and circoncis, He who made uſe of them is only to 
(43) See wer be blamed for a needleſs innovation: his good intention 
Beza, in ) does not juſtify him. | 
2 Calvini, ad 5 He —— to quit his Schoolmaſter s place. 
ann. 1844, fag : ſzr having maintained ſome peculiar opinion.] He was 
2 yes of ſo angry that he could not get Calvin to approve the 
95) per Sebaſtia- im rtinencies of his French Tranſlation of the New 
um Caſtellionem Teſtament, that he began to broach ſome errors, and 
$44 pretatis bo- to maintain that the Song of Solomon was a ſmutty 
minem Satan ®"* compoſition which ought to be ſtruck out of the Canon 
_—_ J lei of Scripture. - He abuſed the Miniſters who oppoſed 
rimin, ut wide his deſign. He was ſummoned to appear before the 
botur, i Su ſed Senate, where he was heard, and declared convicted 
8 7 cof calumny, and was ordered to'retire elſewtere. It is 
fere 9%," 5 thus that Theodore Beza relates the matter.” Jndigna- 
eceults wreneno ci- tus guod ſuas ineptias in Gallica Novi Teftamenti werfione 
wits weſtra' amo Calving non probafſet, eouſque efferbuit, ut exotica que- 
— —— . dam docere non — etiam Canticum Salo- 
74, mais tanquam impuram ſcænam cantionem ex Ca- 
* a r he none expungi 2 & repugnantes Miniſtros atrociſfi- 
„ ſame year Sa- mis conwitus proſcinderet. 1d illi verò ſibi non ferendum 
* tan by means of nneritò rati, lominem ad Senatum wotant : ubi pridie Ca- 
pr 3 a lend. Funii patientiſſi m auditus, cognitaque cauſa ca- 
140 ſigned piety, lumnice damnatus, ex urbe excedere juſſus eſt (4.4). See 
«« d:figned to puſh the margin (45). This relation ſeems to be ſtrained 
at you and too far, if compared with an Atteſtation which Calvin 
„ your faith, gave this Schoolmaſter of Geneva. It imports that 
« 3nd to take he voluntarily reigned his place ; that he had behaved 
„ jibe blow, as himſelf in it in ſuch a manner that he was judged 
it ſcemed, but worthy to be a Paſtorz and that nothing had hindred 
really a moſt his being promoted to that office, but the peculiar opi- 
2 72 on** nion which he held concerning the Canticles, and the 
« dent 3nd Iten article of Chriſt's deſcending into Hell; and in ſine, 
„ poiſon how- that this was the only reaſon why he quitted Geneva. 
« ever your city In co teſtimanis tu teſt arit, thus Caſtalio ſpealæs to Cal- 
8 as purged n vin (46), mib d vabu diſeedendi unam cauſam fuiſſe, 
= _ . — diſcardiam illam de Cantico Canticorum, & de interpre- 
the man him» fatiane tua capitis fides de Chriſti deſcenſu. ad inferos. 
« ſelf,” Tua verba ſunt hæc ; Hoc breviter teſtamur, talem fuiſſe 
Fong Tel. A nobis habitum, ut noſtroomnium conſenſu jam ad mu- 
Haves * * nus paſtorale deitinatus eſſet. Er in fine verbs ſunt bc: 
Ne quis ergo aliud quippiam cauſa eſſe ſuſpicetur, cur à 
nobis di ſcedat Seba ſtianus, hoc quocunque venerit teſta- 


natum Gencven- 
(46) Coſtellio, tum eſſe volumus. Scholæ miniſterio ſponte ſe abdicavit. 


Ae, In es ita (e geſſerat, ut ſaero hoe minilteriodignum judi- 
t Prals e Caremus. Quominus autem v fuerit, non ali 


Catnmnia Nebu. Vitæ macula, non impium aliquod in ſidei noſtræ capiti 
bis, pag. m. 19. bus dogma, ſed hac una, quam expoſuimus, cauſa . 


V OL, IV, 


for having followed a method not 
r having diſapproved of the puniſhing of Heretics (f 
The Latin Tranſlation which he made of fome Works of Ochinus brought on him great 
ſuſpicions of Heteroddoxy. He was alſo accuſed 


ite ſo it in mark [FI of the 

ſtrict in mat Gels REZA. 
1 and the Remark 
[Z] of the Arti- 


of favouting Endbuſiaſts IFJ. Te judge (nun 


tit. He declares that he had ſhewn, this Atteſtaticn 
to ſeveral perſons, and even to ſome Miniſters. Con- 
ſult Dr. Spot, who does not ay hewas turned out of 
the city, but only that he was depoſed (47). See be- (47) Spon, HP. 
low the Remarks againſt My. Teiſher.  _ | de Geneve, liv. 3. 
[E] He was interged in thi great Church of Bajil, „ 257. 
the care of three Poliſh Gentlemen, . . . his Schalars.] 1 
have learned this particular from the Inſcription an 
Epigram, which is at the end of his ſacred Dialogues” 
(48). A very memorable particular is to be found in (48) Aliud (E- 
the Scaligerana : Caſtalio had been laid in the tomb of pitaphium) de 
the family of the Grynaus's ; but a Profeſſor of that monumente guod ei 
family cauſed him to be taken up again. This per- — . 
haps was what induced the three Poliſh Gentlemen to Temp Bott. 
take care of Caſtalio's funeral. Scaliger's judgment periliyiis in pavi- 
follows. Si ton cum dect vel ignominia Simon Gry- men0. 
news juffit Caſtalianem ex ſuo ſepulchro educi & alibi 7 
ou! , * 72 * int 5 . nolunt alios in ſus ſepulchro 
ſepeliri; ſed in noftra religione non deberet fieri Sca'igerans; 
He excuſes the action of 88 and blames it by 9 2 — i 
ſame time. He excuſes it, in caſe it was not produced bat · m. 101. 
by paſſion, and was attended with a moderation which 
caſt no ignominy on the memory of the deceaſed : and 
he blames it, becauſe he ſuppoſes. thoſe of the Prote- 
ſtant Religion ſhould not be ſubject to the infirmity of 
not ſuffering another to be interred in their ſepulchre. 
It is difficult to imagine that Simon Grynæus was 
free from paſſion in this affair, and that ſeveral conſi- 
derations of human intereſt did not induce him to be- 
have in the manner he did. We ſhall ſee preſently 
* 772 had made Caſtalio as black as a Devil. 

e was accuſed of having favoured Entbuſiaſts. 
This is what Beza nk by 82 uring him for . 
attempted to enervate the authority of the Scripture, as 
if it contained not that ſublime Divinity which St. 
Paul taught by word of mouth to ſuch of his diſciples 
who were the greateſt proficients. Ut gui ſua guadam 
in Sacrorum Bibllorum perverſionem prafatione palam 
verbi divini ſatis perſpicuam auctoritatem convellere ſtu- 
duiſſet, fuiſque in priorem ad Corinth. Epiftalam adnata- 
Honibus, ut d verbo ſeripta tanguam imperfeclo nes ab- 
duceret, diſert? ſcripſſſet, Paulum quandam Theologiam 
ta quam ſcriptis tradidiſſet reconditiorem, perfefos neſcia 
quos fuos * (50). _ i. e. “ As one who (50) Beza, tn 
had openly endeavoured, in a certain preface of his Yiea Calvin, ad 
< to a perverſion of the Holy Bible, to derogate from . 1553, pag · 
«© the ſufficiently evident authority of the Divine 377* | 
Word, and in his Annotations on the firſt Epiſtle 
„to the Corinthians, had, with a deſign to draw us 
e away from the written word as imperfect, expreſly 
« written, that Paul taught certain of his diſciples a 
1 more recondite Theology than what he had delivered 
in writing.” Scaliger aid that Caſtalio was tainted 
with ſeveral doctrines of the Anabaptiſts (51). No- (51) Scaligerana 
thing has contributed” more to his being ed among I: pat · m- 28. 
the Farhufatts, than his Latin Tranſlation of the 7heo- | 
logia Germanica : it is a Book full of fanaticiſm, and 
was the ſpoiling of a great many people in the Low 
Counries. Here is what Sainte * wrote to 
Theodore Beza in the year 1567. Eft genus novum 
irlgricerar gui tum ex illa, quam noſti, Theologia Ger- 
manica dudum à Caſtellione Latine reddita, tum ex Tau- 
lero deliro ſan? Monacho, tum porro ex aliorum quorun- 
dam & weterum & recentiorum hereticorum furoribus, 
eas confuunt rhapſodias, que non jam ſuperſiitioſee ac 
rudi plebeculæ, ſed ipfis etiam wiris, & mediocri erudi- 
line, & non contemnenda pietatis ſpecie preflantibus, 
ita vebementer arrident, ut certatim omnes ad eorum li- 
bros quaſi ad reconditum aliquen: theſaurum accurrant. 
Omma corum deliramenta percenſere, nimis foret Jongum, | 
& ie nan * pores plerague Ener are, cui fuerit cum bu- 

2 


9 | C A 8 
of him by the Picture which his Adverfaries drew of him, we muſt take him not only ſor 


a very ill man, but even for a profligate wretch [G. I ſhall ſet down (g) ſeveral Frag- (z) tn then. 
ments of the Apology which he publiſned; 


* 
182 | 
* 


; Juſnodi monſiris (in quibus Caſtellionem exo nom is 
(52) Philippus Uo poſuerim ee. conflitandum (52): . Of The 
4 Epi is a new fort of Enthuſiaſts who from the German 
the 6th among Theology which you are acquainted with, and was 
Bexa's Letters, © ſometime ago tranſlated into Latin by Caſtalio, 
pag: m. 206. from Taulerus acrack-brained Monk, and alſo from 
tom. 3. Operam. 4 the ravings of certain other heretics both ancient 
„ and modern, patch up thoſe Rhapſodies which fo 

«« violently Mad x not only the ſuperſtitious and igno- 


« rant multitude, but even men who have a moderate 


5 ſhare of learning, and no contemptible appearance 
« of devotion, that all flock with eagerneſs to their 
« books, as to a hidden treaſure, It would be tedi- 
« ous to enumerate all their wild notions, nor can you 
„ be ignorant of the greater part of them, having 
«« been frequently obliged to encounter ſuch monſters, 
« among whom I rank Caſtalio -not in the loweſt 
«© place.” Beza was perſuaded that Caſtalio had tranſ- 
lated that Book into Latin; however, he durſt not aſ- 
ſert it. in a public work, before he had informed him- 
ſelf whether it was poſſible to produce ſufficient proofs 
of it, in caſe Caſtalio ſhould deny it. A wiſe pre- 
caution, and which ought not to be neglected fo often 
4 is. — > oy wg wrote to a 2 Fa 
il. Hoc amabò re ſcribo, ſi quam fecero in mea re 
mentionem Belli, & ve ee, & 5 qpond 
librorum authorem inficietur, num id poſſim ita ſecure af- 
firmare, ut fi neceſſe fuerit, teſtibus etiam aut idoneis 
argumentis conuinci poſſit. Nam de re ipſa, id eſt, quin 
revera libros illos ac prefertim prefationem Bellianam 
ediderit, non dubito: ſed videndum nobis eft, ut non 
tantim detepatur iſte, verum etiam convincatur, ut tan- 
dem omnes norint que fit ſancti iſtius viri conſcientia 
Beza, Epi, (53). i. e. Write me word, I entreat you, whether 
(53) 2. 1 
od Gulidmum © if I ſhould make mention in my anſwer of Bellius, 
Gratarolum. It ( and the Theologia Germanica, and he ſhould deny 
is the 46th e. „ himſelf to be the Author of thoſe Books, I may 
Sce the arr © affirm it with ſafety, fo that, if occaſion be, he may 
page of the 1ſt ** be convicted by witneſſes or proper arguments. For 
vol. of his Works. 2 of the thing itſelf, that is, that he really publiſhed 
«« thoſe Books and eſpecially Bellius's preface, I make 
no doubt: but it is our buſineſs to ſee, not only 
© that he be detected, but convicted likewiſe, that all 
« the world may at length be acquainted with this 
« ſanctiſied perſon's conſcience.” Hoornbeeck did not 
(54)Hoornbeeck, underſtand the whole ſenſe of theſe words (54) ; he 
Summa Centro- did not perceive that Beza intended to ſpeak * Caſta- 
verſe 13d, e. res- lio as the Author of the Latin Tranſlation, and not 
"OP as the Author of the work itſelf intitled Theologia Ger- 
manica. He- adds that this work was alſo tranſlated 
into Latin, and printed at Antwerp in the year 1558, 
under the name of John "Theophilus. He had al- 
ready faid that the Dutch Tranſlation had been very 
imprudently commended by Martin Luther. He did 
not know that the firſt edition of the Latin Tranſla- 
tion is of Baſil, 1557. The Epitome of Geſner's 
Bibliotheca, acquainting us with this, obſeryes that 
1 Caſtalio is the man who tranſlated that work under the 
(55) 4 rome name of Joannes Theophilus (55). Dr. Spon makes 
Gelneri, pag» Me ,. > . 
745. him the Author of the work itſelf, and is miſtaken : 
(56) Spon, Hit. He wrote, ſays he (56), another Bock intitled Theolo- 
4 Geneve, pag» gia Germanica, and a Treatiſe of the old and new man. 
252. r. Jurieu has made almoſt the ſame miſtake, ſince 
he ſays that Fabn Theophilus is the Author of a Book in- 
(57) 22 oi titled Theologia Germanica (57). Here is another fault 
Fig: Povr =" of Dr. Spon's : he did not know that the Treatiſe of 
1. pag. 106. the old and new man, is no more than the French 
Tranſlation which Caſtalio made of the Theologia Ger- 
manica. This is what we find in la Croix du Maine 
(53) La Croix (s 8), who was r on the other hand that the La- 
6a Mane, e tin Work is only a Tranſlation. Take notiee that 
3 #8: Caſtalio denied before the Miniſters of Baſil that he 
450 Bcza, ad had any hand in that Book (59). * 
Defenſ. & Re- [G] To judge of him by the picture which his adver- 
prev. Coftelt. init. ſaries drexv.of him, we muſt take him . . . . for @profii- 
dos. 431. Oper. gate wwretch,) He wrote an Apology in the year 1.558 
m. 1. See allo hens! x : 4 10 A 
Ts wherein he complains particularly of two Pieces of 
(60) Caſtellio, Calvin's (60) : one was intitled Anſwers to certain ca- 
Deferſ. pag. 2. "fumnies and blaſphemies, & c. and appeared in the year 
1557; the title of the other was Calummiæ Nebulonis 
cujuſdgm, Fc. which was printed in year follow- 
(61) ldem, ibid. boy maintains that he never ſaw the two Works 
ret · 3+ Which Calvin attributed to him (61). Yocas me ſub- 


* 


but I would not have them conſidered as 01. 
| the 


inde, ſays he (62), in Gallico libells, blaſphemun calun- (62) Idem, bd. 

niatorem, malignum, canem latrantem, pienum ignoran- Ng. 5 | 

tie & beftialitatis, plenum impudentiæ, impoſſorem, ſacr a- 

rum literarum impurum cor ruptorem, Dei pror ſus deri ſore m, 

omnis religionis contemptorem, impudentem, impurum canem, 

impium, ob ſcœnum, torti per verſigue ingenii, vagum, bala- 

tronem. Nebulomem vers ¶ fic enim interpretor Brouillon) 

appellas efties, & hc omnia longe copiofus, quam a me re- 

cenſentur, facis in libello duorum foliorum, Q quidem per- 

parwvorum. De Latino ver d, quid nultis opus ef? ? Titulueft 

Calumniz Nebulonis. Fins et: Compeſcat te Deus, Sa- 

tan: media ſunt ejuſdem coloris. i. e.. You frequently call 

* me, in the French pamphlet, blaſphemous ſlanderer, 

** malignant, barking dog, full of ignorance and be- 

« ſtiality, full of impudence, an impoſtor, an impure 

«* corrupter of the holy Scriptures, a very mocker of 

©: God, a contemner of all religion, impudent, im- 

«« pure dog, impious, obſcene, of a crooked and per- 

«« verſe mind, a vagabond, and a worthleſs fellow. 

Vou call me a pragmatical knave (for fo I interpret 

% Brouillon) eight times; and all theſe you beſtow on 

% me much more plentifully than I have enumerated, 

ce in a pamphlet of two ſheets, and thoſe very ſmall 

«© ones. As to your Latin piece, what many 

« words? The title is; The Calumnies of a. Knave. 

„It ends with; The Lord. rebuke thee, Satan: the inter- 

« mediate contents are in the ſame ſtrain.” He repre- 

ſents to him not only what the Goſpel denounces againſt 

him who injures his brother, but alſo what Calvin him- 

ſelf had written in the Life of a Chriſtian, Ni ne 

te movet (ut cetera taceam,) tui ipſius libellus ille, 

quem . ſcripfiſti de Vita hominis Chriſtiani ? Qui libellus 

ita ſanta, ita pia præcepta continet, ut nuper preſente 

me dixerat quidam, oper precium efſe, ut tibi ſcribat 

aliguis epiſſalam, in qua te interroget, utrum fieri poſſit, 

ut horum duorum libellorum, videlicet, Vita hominis Chri- 

ſtiani, & Calumniz Nebulonis &c, idem fit author (63). (63) Idem, ibid. 

i. e. Are you ming moved (to omit other things) pag+ 7+ | 

«« by your own Book of the Life of a Chriſtian man? 

« a Book which contains ſuch holy, ſuch pious pre- 

«« cepts, that a certain perſon lately ſaid in my pre- 

«« ſence, that it would be worth while for ſomebody to 

« write you a Letter, and therein aſk you, whether 

«« jt be poſſible that the ſame man could be the author 

*© of theſe two books, viz. The Life of a Chriſtian man, 

« and The Calumnies of a Knave.” He juſtifies him- 

ſelf in particular from the crime of theft, as will be 

ſeen below, and from thoſe of treachery, cruelty, and 

blaſphemy. Hic accuſationis tux ſumma eft, ſays he 

(64), after having quoted Calvin's own words, in gua (64) Idem, ibid. 

me inſimulas ſuperbiæ, perfidie, inhumanitatis, ingra- bag · 17. See the 

titudinis, fraudulentiæ, impudentiæ, ſcurrilitatis, Blaſe 26 7th Letter of 
: g N - d g 3 the Collection 

pbemiæ, denique impietatis. i. e. This is the ſum intitied Epiſtol. 

« of your accuſation, wherein you charge me with Fcelefraftic. & 

«« pride, perſidiouſneſs, inhumanity, 'ingratitude, de- Theolog. of the 

c ceit, impudence, ſcurrility, blaſphemy, and impiety.” Amſterdam Edi- 

If you know me to be ſuch a man while I abode with "rd * 

you, proceeds he to aſk him, why 7 almoſt con- 

ſtrain me to teach in the College of Geneva? Can 

one in conſcience commit the education of children 

to ſuch a perſon ? Si jam tum talem cignowiſti, guæro 

ex te, qua conſcientia me poſtea iſtic ludo literario præ- 

feceritis, & multum recuſantem pertraxeritis, tu & und 

duo tui ſummi amici, & ſumme in Sabaudia authori- 

tatis wiri concionatores, Duzſo te, quorum hominum eft 

pueris inſtituendis preficere hominem, quem tu ſceleratum 

efſe ſeires, idque in ea urbe, quam wos ſanttam etiam 

impreſſis libris * (65) ? Why did you give me (65) Idem, ibis. 

a Teſtimonial of my leading a life, after I had pag- 28. 

taught in that College about three years ? Thereupon 

he lays before. him the words which you have read in 

the Remark (D) (66). You cannot ſay, continues he (66) Citation 

(67), that you did not know me to be ſuch a perſon (46). 

till after that time; for, beſides that you manifeſtly (6p) Caſtellio, 

intimate quite the contrary, you would be the moſt 2+] pave 19, 

ſtupid man alive, if I had been ſuch a man as you ** 

ſet me forth, while I lodged with you, and taught in 

the College of Geneva, and yet you had not diſcover- 

ed it. confeſſes he had not been exempt from va- 

nity (68), and he relates an effect of it which I ſhall 

ſpeak of below-(69) ; he owns alſo that he loved 


(68) Idem, ibi 


pag. 22. 
(69) In the Re- 


conceits, but not in matters of Religion. I have al- mark [M]- 


-1...1. o) Caſtellio, 
ways cenſured _ ſays he (70), who were Freon Defenſ, pag. 24s 


(77) 


(72) 


mi m. 


(73) 
Defe 


(74) 
Page 


G5 


CAS 


the faithful portraiture of bis enemies : it will be ſufficient for my 
taken for a general image of the corruption of nature, 


183 
p e if they be 
and for a ſubject of reflections. 


An infinite — of 3 80 in r bien as having led a good life . 


drollery in ſuch matters; two of your beſt friends 
know it well. One of them having publiſhed a jocoſe 
book intitled Zoographia, I went to his houſe to give him 
my advice, and not finding him, I ſent it him by a 
third perſon, Far from making a good uſe of it, he 
publiſhed a ſecond piece of the ſame nature, intitled 
Paſſavantius, and has mortally hated me ever fince. 
The other is a man to whom I have great obligations, 
he has entertained me in his houſe, and I faw he was 
a perſon of ſome piety : I wrote to him that he would 
do well to publiſh no more facetious Books on facred 
ſubjects; and he did not take the caution I gave him 
amiſs, as the other had done. Take notice that he ob- 
ſerves (71) Calvin had prefixed a Preface to a Piece of 
this nature, written by one of thoſe two Authors. 

As to Calvin's reproaching him with having enter- 
tained him in his houſe (72), his Anſwer is this. He 
owns that he lodged with him at Straſburgh, but that 
he went away at the week's end, to make room for 
Madamoyſelle du Verger, who would have lodgings 
| in Calvin's houſe as well for herfelf as for her ſon, 
(3) Caftellio, and her ſon's ſervant (73). You defired me civilly to 
Defenſ. pag. 26. wp my room to that ſervant: I did fo, and paid you 

r my board. Some time after I was defired by your 
people to come and attend your ſervant, a countryman 
of mine, who was ſick. I went thither, I aſſiſted 
him till his death, that is to ſay, for ſeven days, and 
I lived on your bread ; * ſince that the I. have not 

4:1 lod with you (74). He mentions ſome ſervices 

— Song 88 we he did to Calvin family while the latter was 

neto the Diet of Ratiſbon, and concludes that he could 
not be reproached either with ingratitude or treachery. 

The Appendix to his Apology is remarkable. He 
there upbraids Calvin and Theodore Beza with too 
greedily picking up the flying reports concerning their 
enemies, and inſerting them immediately in the firſt 
Book they publiſhed. You hate me, ſays he to them; 
and that is the reaſon why you eaſily give credit to 
all the ill which is ſaid of me, and why you believe 
not, or turn to a bad ſenſe, the good which you hear 
cf me. Accedit in wobis ad lewitatem illam capitale 
odium mei: quo fit, ut de me quicquid mali dicitur, id 

ia wultis, facillime credatis : acid enim ( inquit idem 
ſar ) credunt bomines que wolunt. Rur ſumque fi guid 
boni dicitur, id wel non credatis, vel maligna interpre- 
tatione depravetis (75). Your emiſſaries report, or write 
to you, all the ſtories which- may hit your taſte ; you 
take your meaſures according to their news, and there- 
by expoſe yourſelves, ſooner or later, to confuſion. 
Talia de me jactant leviſſimi homines, & ea wobis ve- 
Tuti conducti, wel referunt, wel ſcribunt, quia wos talia 
F Ne libentur . audire ſciunt. Atque ita incunt à wobis certe 
non honefla mercede gratiam. Vos hifce numaribus, at- 
gue anditionibus permoti de re non levi, leve cunſilium 
die, auditiones illas etiam moni mentis literarum man- 


(71) Item, ibid. 


(72) Cum te do- 


mi met aluer im. 


47 5 Idem, ibid. 
Pag · 36. 


Adatis: quarum wos fi nan e veſtigio, at certè alipuando 


paœnniſere neceſſe erit, cum incertis rumoribus ſerviatis, 

(56) Idem, ibid, Q plerique ad voluntatem weſtram ficta reſpondeant (70). 
pag. 38, 39+ If your emiſſaries deceive you, you alſo deceive-them 
in your turn: they hear from you a hundred ſalſe re- 
ports, which they ſpread up and down on every ſide 
17), You have endeavoured to render me odious 
to all the world, and to that end have repreſented me 
as à dangerous caballer, who had people in pay, in 
town and country, at the city gates and in the taverns. 
im multa falſa Some Frenchmen, who COME hither (78) from Straſ- 
audiunt, ge de.. burgh with this formidable idea which you give of 
inde d:/eminant, my perſon, were greatly ſurprized to find me poor and 
guo fit ut utrique quiet, and teſtified an extreme indignation againſt the 
. uthors of ſo many fables. Pateſcunt artes, conatu/- 
aun wa We 5 "que weſtri, ficuti nuper patuere guibuſdam juvenibus Gal. 
Caſtellio, De- Ii, gui huc ab Argentina pręfecki fic habebant aures im- 
701 pag. 39 Guta i/tis de me rumoribus, 4 me putarent paſſim emi/- 
(7 2 That is, to {arios, habere non ſolum in diver ſoriis, , verum etiam 
IV ruri, & in portis ur is. 1 enigue eam de me opinionem 
e arhitrarentur 

fy magnum aliguem, & apibus, atque eutberitate pollentem 
wirum, guaſigue ſatellitum caterva flipatum cujus inſi. 

dias efjet effugere difficile. Ubi. deinde nibil tale depre- 

Henderunt, contraque homuncionem viderunt, . 

vilem, abjectum, guietum, nibil molientem, nullius nec 


(77) Negue werd ' 
plus illi vobis, 
guam vos illis 
necetis. Nam 

a vcbis illi viciſ- 


a * 
o 


uam vel tam bene dici, aut fieri A 


ters of Melanchthon, &c. (87). 


Hlendorit, nec authoritatis, mirati funt, non abſque fo. 


macho, illa mendacia, mecumgue tandem cungreſſ, tam 
ab illis abhorruerunt, mihique 2 „ quam ante (79) Caſtellio, 
copnitam wveritatem a me abhorrentes illis adhzjerant (79). 29") bag: 40. 
Youexcite the Magiſtrates againſt me, and not being ble 
to perſuade them to ſatisſy your paſſion, you practiſe 
all ſorts of artifices to ruin my reputation, and to 
prevent my writings being read. You publiſh works 
againſt me, and endeavour to prevail that I may not | 
be permitted to anſwer you (80). You forbid your (80) Here are 
people to ſpeak to me, and if any of them ven- the words which 
ture to do it, they become ſuſpected to you, and Pudovin, Rej- 
you become their enemies. This is the reaſon why 99 pas 
ſeveral, who would come to viſit me, dare not do it. fes Catall > 
Lene il (Magiſtratus) veſræ cupiditati, wel non ve of ſpeaking of 
obſequuntur, vel nondum obſequunter, vos ( quod proximum Beza: De ſingula- 
eſt ) me toto orbe, quibuſcunque modis fieri poteſt, certa- „ . 2 
tim infamatis; mea ſcripta (ut papam poſſis agnoſcere ) — . wid. 
ne Jegantur pro virili prohibetis : ipſi contra ſeribitis, narrabat, cum te 
mihi ne reſpondere per mittatur, quoad ejus fieri poteſt, diceret miris arti- 
cavetur. Veſtris ne me conveniant wvetatis, E come. * fore ut illi 
nerint plerumque ſuſpefos habetis, & abhorretis, Quo Less — LY 
metu fit, ut multi me, lp cupientes, Convenire non liceret aut reſpon- 
audeant, id quod nonnulli, & mibi, & aliis confejſi ſunt dire aut reſporſi- 
(81), Vou conceal your hatred under the ſpecious pre- en ede, prep- 
tence of the love of truth, and you make an ill uſe sir = ce- 
of your eloquence and wit to make your accuſati ns gener, pg 547 
appear probable to the people; which is not difficult, ec /abere !ibera- 
there being nothing ſo wholeſome which may not, be 44. 
poiſoned, nor any thing ſo ugly which may not be % ue 
covered with paint. Interea nomine fludii tuendæ we- eaſe page 4s 
ritatis odium weſtrum pretexitis: weram ejus cauſam 
( quippe vobis parum honeflam ) diſſimulatis, cauſamgue 
veſtram apud imperitos probabilem redditis ea arte, que 
docet de quavis re propeſita probabiliter diſjutare in utram- 
que partem. Qua quidem arte fic inſtructi eftis, ( at- 
77 utinam tam preclaris ingeniis, wobiſque divinitus 
ge alias ad uſus conceſſis non abuteremini ) ut vix quic- 
quin id inter- 
pretande deformare, vel tam male quin fucare poſſitis, 
prejertim judice mundo, apud quem valere malodicta quid 
mirum, cum nullum fit ipſi ſuavius pabulum (82)? The (82) Idem, ibid. 
remainder of this Appendix contains excellent admo. Pag · 42+ 
nitions ; and it muſt be agreed that Caſtalio, let him | 
be as much a heretic as- you pleaſe, has given more 
ſignal examples of moderation in his Writings, than 5 
W who attacked him. ( „N cu- 
ather Garaſſe tells us, that Calvin teſtißes of Caſta- g K. 201. 
lio, that when he drank, he uſed to ſay * A 7 ne, . 
the wine, Tu quis es? i. e. Who art thou?” and ni faſtu aliens. 
aoben he had taſted it, if it was paſſable, or tolerg- Sammarth. Ele- 
bly goad, he anfwered ; Ego ſum qui ſum, i. e. 476. * . page 
% am that I am:“ but if it was excellent, he an- (85) Erat qua- 
fwered; Hic eſt filius Dei vivi, i. e. This is the dam Tamuwooge- 
* ſon of the living God (83).” I do not believe that 9» /cecie . 


Calvin ever ſaid this. 8 3; 
[AH] A, infinite number . people agree in com- — 


rum genere ꝙuos 


mending him as having led a good life.) There ap- Gre idwywwye 


peared in him great ſimplicity, and an extreme aver- Ys appellant. ” 
ſion to oſtentation (84). Theodore Beza acknowledges ,. , Under a 
this to be fact, tho' he gives it the worſt turn he poſſi- . 2 DF Cc. 
bly could (85) ; but we muſt conſider that he ſpoke as . lity, he was 
an enemy. During the diſputes concerning Arminia- “ moſt fooliſhly 
niſm, they reprinted in Holland Conſilium ad waſta- „ ambitious: 
tam Galliam anno 1567 datum per Sebaſtianum Caſtali- ,, = _— 
onem, ubi cauſe preſentis tum belli fimulque medicina a hom 3 
ejus indigitantur, ac preſertim diligenter examinatur ac © Greeks call 
perpenditur an conſcientiis vis 7 adbibenda. i. e. ** ac, 
Advice to France laid deſolate, given in the year ,, 7: _ ow, 
« 1567 by Sebaſtian Caſtalio, wherein the cauſes of . vinion.” B-22, 
the preſent war, and alſo the remedy thereof, are in Vtã Calvini, 
* pointed out, and the queſtion whether conſciences ad ann. 1544, 
may be forced is particularly and carefully examined % Uf, 
and weighed.” Theodore Bomius, who procured = Cade, 
this new Edition was cenſured for it by the Anti-Re- 4% e (.p.1cbro 
monſtrants. They blamed. him for having taken up produxerie. Salo- 
the ſtinking bones of Caſtalio out of the grave (86). mon Theodotus, 
He anſwered, that that man deſerved all manner, of 41 N 
commendation ; he alledged the fair Teſtimonial which bag. 1. 
the Univerſity of Baſil gave him, he quoted the let- 87) Idem, ibid. 
Bomius (in Veredario page 103, 104. 
us ' 


* 
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CAS 


What he anſwered; when he was accuſed of theft, will ſhew us that he was poor [II- 


Sentiments are not divided as to his poverty 


left four ſons and as many daughters (5). 


Author P K J. There are ſeveral people who ſay he was a Miniſter ; but there 


ſuo edito anno 1617, pag. 20.) adverſario huic re- 
ſpondens, mirifice . ung commendat ; honorificum de 
e citat_teſtimonium Univerſitatis Baſfleenſis in qua Theo- 
Hir (88) Profeſſorem egit. Ex Philippi quogue Melanch- 
thonis & 2 Garti ad ipſum datis literis lau- 
des ejus exagp rat. Let us confirm this by a paſſage 
taken from the letter of an Arminian Miniſter : 
“ The Divines of Baſil give 8. Caſtalio a great teſti- 
«© mony of excellent piety; and even Polanus, a great 

\ ce Predeſtinarian, confeſſes that Caſtalio was of holy 

' 46 45 and exemplary converſation. . . . I do not find 

(2g) That is, the «« that their adverſaries (89) have ever given them a 
AP —_ good teſtimony, as Polatius has done to Caſtalio, 
bog even in the place where he diſputes againſt him 


($8) It ſhould 
be Linguæ Gre» 
ck. 


(90) Letter of e concerning Predeſtination (90).” One may make, 
22 methinks, a general reflection, which will be a ſtrong 
among the Epiſe, Proof of the good morals, and of the learning of this 
Feel. & The man. His enemies ctied him down as the peſt of 
log. Ed. Amſtel. Orthodoxy, and a diſturber of the Reformed Church. 


| 1648, pag- 957. They endeavoured to prevail with the Magiſtrates of 
| Baſil to expel him. The Conſiſtory of Baſil did not 
re him; he was cited before them with relation to 
me Books which were imputed to him: and one of 
(91) See the Re- his works was condemned by them (91). Some Pro- 
mark [B], Ci- feſſors of the Univerſity wrote againit him (92).- It 
tation (21). is ſaid, that having been confounded in a public di 


(92) We Degaf Bae concerning Predeſtination, the Curators of the 
& Repreh. Caſ- © Univerſity ordered him not to tranſgreſs the bounds 


tell, init. pag. 43. Of his profeſſion, and not to meddle with Divinity. 
tom. 1. Operum. Omnes norunt, quum in diſputatione publica de pradeſii- 
natione tibi os occluſum gſſet, aded ut quad hiſceres, non 
baberes, niſi illud unum_ tui fimilibus ſolenne, te ¶cilicet 
Us myſteria non capere, tibi ( inquam) tum, & alias a- 
Liquaties, ab Academiæ præſectis edictum fuiſſe ut in 
tua profeſſionis finibus maneus, à theologicis rebus abfli- 


(93) Idem, ibid, eres (93). All this teſtifies that no indulgence was 
init. pag. 431. ſhewn him. It is therefore very plain, that if he was 
not expelled, he was beholden to his learning for it, 
and to the edification which he afforded to the whole 


city by his piety and virtue, Caftaliont fecerunt inju- 
(94) Scaligerana, iam cum doctus ¶ et, faſium objecerunt, ſaid Scaliger (94) 3 
tat · m. 46, i. e. They wronged Callas, taxing him with pride, 
« becauſe he was a learned man.“ | 
Let us take notice, by the way, of the fault which 
has ſlipped into the title of the Work which Bomius 
cauſed to be reprinted, The year 1567 is wrongly 
inſerted therein. I think it ſhould have 15 the year 
1562: ſor this Writer dying in the year 1563, could 
not have given that advice to France made deſolate, on 
any other occaſion than that of the firſt religious civil 
war. La Croix du Maine obſerves that he is ſaid to 
| be the Author of a Book intitled Le Conſeil à la France 
(95) La Croix, defalte (95). The firlt Edition is not of the year 1578, 
an Maine, Bio as the Author whom J cite (96) aſſerts: it was prece- 
b. Franc. page dent to the peace of 1563. Baudouin, in his anſwer 
7% Sem. to Beza (97), ſpeaks of this Advice, asof a Bools printed 
- Theodotus, is about the time that Anthony King of Navarre died. 
. Pacificatoria diſ= TT) What he anſwered, when accuſed of theft, will 
JH Belgit, pages ſhe us that he was paar.] Calvin reproaches him 


on F 63 with having ftolen ſome wood. Quæro ex te dum 
ve ſe proximis anni, tibi barpago in manu erat ad rapienda 


gra, quibus domum tuam calefaceres, an non te propria 

woluntas ad furandum impulerit ? tibi fi ad juſtam dam- 

nationtm hoc unum ſufficit, 'quod ſciens, & wolens, turpe, 

| _ & ſeleratum lucrum, ex damno aliens captas, quicquid 

ſg) Calvin. i de neeffitate obftrepis minime te abjalvet (98). J. e. 
Calumriis Neby- 46 Pray tell me, When of late years you had a drag- 


, „ ws. ty 8 
"27,2: bock in your hand to ſteal wood with to burn at 
77 home, did not your own will induce you to commit 


TTeulig· 9 
* | « theft? If rhis' alone be ſufficient to condemn you, 
„that knowingly and voluntarily you ſeek a ſordid 

and wicked gain by your neighbour's Jofs, all the 

| noiſe you make about necefſity will never acquit you.” 

| (99) Cofalio, in How do you know this ? anſwered Caſtalio (99). You 
Hasel pog. 17+ did not fee it, and you ought not to have believed it 

| on a hearſay : why did you not examine your in- 
" formers? why did you not aſk them whether they had 

been eye-witneſſes, and whether the circumſtances of 

the action do not exempt ig 11 the charge of theft ? 


no body denies but that he had a 
deal of difficulty to get bread for himſelf and his children which were not few, 


Aim og). 


great 
for he (5 See the 12. 


Montagne laments the hard fate of this Bf 5.6 


is ſome end of bis Dia. 
2 ” log Sacri. 
| rea ſon 


The chit- chat of your Clients, and your credulity 
which foments it, have deceived. you here, as they 
have on a hundred other occaſions. _ Decipit hic le 
prefecto, ut & in multis aliis rebus, & tuorum linguaci- 
tas, & ejuſdem allefrix tua credulitas. Scis illud, Fa- 
cile credunt homines que volunt (100). He then re- 
lates the fact. He fays that being in extreme want, 
and unwilling notwithſtanding to quit his Tranſlation 
of the Scripture, he took a -hook at his hours of 
leiſure, to. pull out the pieces of wood which floated 
cn the river: this wood belon to nobody, but to 
the firſt who laid hold of it; I might 8 adds 
he, appropriate it to myſelf without fraud, to ſerve me 
for fewel at home. The fiſhermen and many others 
exerciſed their hooks as well as I, and this was done 
in ſight of the whole city. In eo fudio cum ia totus 
en, ut vel mendicare mallem quam defiflere, & in 
ripa Rheni habitarem, capiebam interdum ſucciſfois ho- 
ris harpagone ligna, que folet, dum exyndat Rhenus, fe- 
cum rapta devehere, quibus domum meam calefacerem. 
Hoc tu furtum interpretaris, Cert? non bonus, negue 
candidus interpres. Publica ſunt illa ligna, & primi 
occupantis (101). He adds, that during the overflow- (101) Idem, ibid. 
ing of a river which diſcharges, itſelf into the Rhine 
above Baſil, there were above two hundred perſons who 
employed themſelves in ſtopping the pieces of wood 
which were driving down towards the city, and that 
Himſelf and four of his friends ſtopped a t deal 
of it, as a recompenſe for which the Mogittrates or- 
dered them to be paid ſour 71 a piece, and left 
them the wood. He takes the city of Baſil, and di- 
vers men of learning in particular, to witneſs, that 
his pretended theft conſiſted only in this (102). He pro- (192) Idem, ibid. 
teſts before God and men, that he had from his youth P*& 24 
up a ſingular averſion to lying and ſtealing (103). He (103) Idem, ibii, 
concludes with ſay ing that he Knew the fable of his Pag. 15. 
thieving had been told about in Geneva; but that he 
had imagined it to be only the diſcourſe of John 
Calvin's friends, people accuſtomed to ſpread abroad 
without judgment Whatever might deſame their patron's 
enemies. 1 did not believe, continues be, that you 
who knew me would give credit to this ſtory, and I 
could not eaſily have believed you would have publiſhed 
it, tho' T knew you fo well. Putabam 1 off K 
tuorum, qui de iis. a quibus te abhorrere ſciunt, que 
bet ſpargere ſolent nullo judico. Sed te, te (inquam ) 
qui me nofſts, hec credere non r Ut verd etiam 
8 libro in totum orbem, & ad poſteritatem Hargeres, 
ita me Deu amet 's te noſſem, non facie credi- 
; ms i mf, wn fac ba 

[X] He had a great deai of difficulty to pet Bread. 
k + . Montagne Made the LS * this Author.) 
They who ſay he employed "himſelf by turns in dig- 


(100) Idem, ibid. 
Page 12. 


ging the ground, and in inſtructing his ſcholars (105% (705) Saburbe- 
intended without doubt to inſinuate » us that 1 85 -_ . 
tune was very narrow. Mr. Varillas explains thei 
words in this manner: Caſtalio, ſays he (566); wig new ſale Jus 
gled with ill fortune all bis life long, and eſpecially ventutis erudien- 
after he had been driven rom Geneva: bis fiendi af. de guram alter» 
Med him but ſparingly in his extreme indigenct ; and 8 10 
complains of it in an ingenious manner to one of them, . 8 
to whom be dedicates his Moſes, telling him that the oil marth. El. lib 
fel only drop by drop into his lamp. They ſay he cbt at 2. pag. 126. 
laft reduced, by the neceſſity of maintaining hit numerous 3 Nane, 
family, to divide his time, and to ſpend the morning in Fd 4 1 
Auch, and the ef of the day in tilling the ground; and 26. pag, 22. 
that he neverthelefi died for abant, his misfortune havy- 

ing touched no Author with compaſion except Montagne. 

Is it not a very deplorable" thing, that a man ſo 

full of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, ſhould be ſo poor? 

He died for want, if we take Scaliger's word for it 

(107). Thoſe who would ſet the lives of the Ancients (10%) Morrw: 
and of the Moderns in parallel, ſhould match this eff «x paupercotr: 
man with that Valerius Cato Whoſe poverty ſerved Bi- Scaligerana, fag : 
baculus for ſport (108): Fixit ad extremam ſinectam, pl 08) Sueton 4. 
fed in ſumma pauperie, & pene inopid,” abditus modito iliuſe. Gramm 
gurguſtio, poſtquam Tiſceulana villa creditoribus cgſtrar, cap. 11+ 

ds IA 4. | eden recs 


» n 


af 


% 


1 


. 


mark [L]- 


(109) Montagne 
Eſſais, liv. 1. g 


chap, 34+ pag · m. 


353. 


„ where they were, if they had known it. 


Moreri, or againſt Mr. Varillas, or 


CAS 


(i) See the Re- reaſon to believe they do not ſay true 055 I ſhall not have many things to ſay againſt 
r. Teiſſier [L]. A Remark muſt be made on 


Si quis forte mei domum Catonis, 
Depictas minio aſſulas, & illos 
Cuſtodis videt hortulos Priapi: 

Miratur quibus ille diſciplinis 

Tantam fit ſapientiam aſſecutus, 
Quem tres cauliculi, & ſelibra farris, 
Racemi duo, tegula ſub una 

Ad ſummam prope nutriant ſenectam. 


Et idem rurſus : 


Catonis modo, Galle, Tuſculanum, 
Tota creditor urbe venditabat. 
Mirati ſumus unicum magiſtrum, 
Summum grammaticum, optimum poctam, 
Omnes ſolvete poſſe quæſtiones, 
Unum difficile expedire nomen. 
En cor Zenodoti, en jecur Cratetis. 

That is, 

« He lived to extreme old age, but in the utmoſt 
10 poverty, and almoſt in want of neceſſaries, ſhut 
« up in a little hut, after his farm at Tuſculum was 
« ſeized on by his creditors, as Bibaculus writes: 


« Tf any chance to ſee friend Cato's houſe, 

« The boards red-painted, and ſmall garden plot; 

« He needs muſt wonder by what diſcipline 

« That man ſuch paſſing wiſdom could attain, 

« Thom colworts three, Zan half a pound of meal, 
* With a few grates, e to old age ſupported, 
« Under the (belter of a ſingle tile. mY 


« And again z 


« Bur juſt now, Gallus, Cato's creditors 

% Put up to ſale his Tuſculan Eftate. 

e wondred that this grand Philoſopher, 

& This top Grammarian, and this - of Poets, 

«* Could ſolve all queſtions, yet ſhould be fo puæx A 
* To clear one fi * debt. The quinteſſence 

« Bebold of Crates and Zenodotus ! 


However, the words of Montagne deſerve tranſcribing. 
«« J hear, to the great ſhame of our age,” ſays he 
(109), * that in our ſight, two perſons of excellent 
« learning have died for want of having wherewith to 
46 fill their bellies ; Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in Italy, 
«© and Sebaſtian Caſtalio in Germany: and I believe 
«© there are a thouſand men who would have invited 
«© them on advantageous terms, or have aſſiſted them 
| The world 
« js not ſo univerſally corrupted, but that I know a 
4 man, who could wiſh with all his heart that the 
„ means his friends have put into his hands were 
« employed, ſo long as fortune pleaſes that he ſhall 
«« enjoy them, in ſheltering from neceſſity perſons re- 
% markable for any valuable qualifications, whom ill 
« fortune ſometimes perſecutes even to extremity, and 
«© would put them at leaſt in ſuch a condition, that 
<< it ſhould be entirely for want of a juſt way of think- 
« ing, if they were not contented.” TwWo reaſons 
have engaged me to copy this paſſage : one is taken 
from the ſolidity of the reflection which accompanies 
this curious fat: the other, from the confideration 
of the difficulty which the greater part of my Readers, 
who had a mind to know*what Montagne has ſaid, 
muſt have been under to give themſelves that ſatisfac- 
tion; for the Alphabetical Table to his Eſſays would 
have been no help to them for the finding of this place, 
and he is not an Author who facilitates the ſearch of 
what one remembers to have read in his Eflays, either 
by the titles of his Chapters, or by the connection of 
the ſubjects. Local memory knows not.what to lay 
hold on in that Writer. For which reaſon the Table of 
matters ought to have been much. better than it is. 
Caſtalio ſhould have appeared there under his name, 
or at leaſt under a Poor Scholar, the Poverty of certain 
learned perſons, &c. How ill is that Table made; and 
how many others are like it , 

[LI 1/hall not have many things to Jay againſt Moreri, 
or againſt Mr. Varillas, or Mr. 740 The firſt af- 


Vor. IV, 


. becauſe he held all Religions to be indifferent (114). 


185 


the 


ſerts, without any proof, that Caſtalio was of the 

mountains of Dauphine (110). Theſe words: Bern (110) See the 

himſelf, <vho was of his fide, acknowledges it (111) Remark [4]. 

«was full of faults, and adds that Caſtillon thought it a hy — 

matter indifferent to follow any Religion a man had a | 2 gy 

fancy to; theſe words, I ſay, are very abſurd, for it is Bible, 

evident to the laſt degree that Theodore Beza was ne- 

ver of the ſame ſide with thoſe who held the indiſſe- 

rence of Religions. Beſides, is it not viſible, that hav- 

ing made a '1'ranſlation of the New Teſtament, he was 

Caſtalio's rival, and that nobody therefore was ſo 

much diſpoſed as he to find faults in the Tranſlation 

of the latter? Add hereto, that he eſpouſed the quar- 

rels of Calvin, the great enemy of Caſtalio, even be- 

fore the Bible of the latter was publiſhed. Moreri 

perfectly reſembles thoſe who ſhould ſay, - The Verſion 

of the New Teſtament by Meffieurs de Port-Roial is not 

a good one: Father Boubours himſelf (112), who is of (112) He has 

their ſide, acknowledges it to be full of faults. In a likewiſe made a 

word, it cannot be ſaid, without groſs ignotance, that l 

Theodore Beza thought Caſtalio was of the Reformed — 225 

Religion. I do not find in the Book. cited by No- | 

reri (113), that the indifference of Religions was the (113) The Life of 

hereſy which Beza attributed to Caſtalio. Calvin,by Theod. 
I ſhall begin my Critique on Varillas with this, 24 

ſince he aſſerts that Beza ſays Caſtalio quitted Geneva 


It (114) Varillae, 
Hiſt. de I Here ſie, 


is more probable; continues he, that his ſtyle, which \;,, 26. pag, 21. 


was incomparably more florid than that of Calvin, in- 
fpired him with jealouſy. Here are two faults ; for, 
in the firſt place, it is not true that Caſtalio equalled 
Calvin in writing elegant Latin : all who are judges of 
ſtyle, will readily grant me this. In the ſecond place, 
Ciſtalio had not yet ſhewn the ornamental graces of his 
pen, when he left Geneva. He tranſlated the Scrip- 
ture with ſo much delicacy, that the paint appears al- 
moſt every where in his ftyle,' and in ſuch abundance, 
that it frequently gives diſguſt inflead of pleaſure. 
This propoſition of Varillas is not true; and though 
it were, yet the following would not be ſo: 7 1 
however be owned, in requital, that no other Tranſla- 
tion comes near it, for beauty and clearne ſi (115). Is (175) Ibid. pag 
not a man who delivers theſe two judgments of the *** 
ſame Tranſlation, an excellent Critic ? He ſeems to ſay 
in his Argument on the Canticles, that the ſubje& is not 
the myſtical love between Chriſt and his Church; but 
the ſcandalous amours of Solomon and one of his miſtreſſes 
(116). TI have fully verified theſe words to be falſe : (116) Ibid, 
I find no Argument on the Canticles, either in the 
French or in the Latin Bible of Caſtalio (1 17). (117) I have 

Mr. Teiſſier (118) is in the wrong to ſay that our cnſulted five 
Author always called himſelf Caſtalio, after the adven. Bitten. 
ture of which I ſhall ſpeak preſently. He avas, con- 4452 . 4 
tinues he, firſt a Miniſter at Geneva. The Atteſtation ges, tom. 1. 1 
of Calvin, mentioned above (119), invincibly refutes 222. 
this, and convicts Theodore Beza of not having ob- f % 7" the 
ferved the Laws of Hiſtory, which require that no ob. Cin [2] 
ſcurity be left in a Relation, with ſofficient exaQneſs. * 
He tells us that the city of Geneva being afflicted 
with the plague in the year 1542, thoſe who were in- 
fected wanted a Paſtor whoſe proper office it ſhould be 
to comfort them (120). Moſt of them were afraid of (120) Paſtoris 
the contagion ; but Calvin, Caſtalio, and Blanchet of- <orfantis ac ſedua 
ſered themſelves. The lot fell upon Caſtalio, who ne- li opera requirere- 
vertheleſs impudently rejected that employment (121). 9 2 
It is natural to conclude from theſe words, that he was ann. 1542, Page 
one of the Miniſters of Geneva; therefore they have m. 37 1. 
not all the perſpicuity which is neceſſary. The term (27), Pr. Spon, 
Comforter ſhould have been put inſtead of Paſtor S 
which Beza makes uſe of, and in that caſe his readers kg "OY Tor 
would have had no room to imagine that Caſtalio was Genevr. tom. 3. i 
a Miniſter ; for tho' a man be not one as yet, he may P* 76, do not 
notwithſtanding offer himſelf to comfort the infected. this. 
We may ſee by the abovementioned Atteſtation, that 
he aſpired to the Miniſtry, and that he would have (122) Spon. H;/. 
been admitted to it, had he not maintained certain opi- 4 Geneve, pag, 
nions. I believe, with Dr. Spon, that be had preached 35% Note that 
ſometimes (122) ; but this only proves that he aſpired 1 
to the office of a Paſtor. I conclude that the Jeſaic pag: 79, 80, e 
Garaſle is as many times miſtaken as he has called him <xprefly that 
Miniſter, He has done it frequently, and always with Minton 6 
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AS 


the name Caſtalio MJ. I niight make another, but Iwill not, on the imprudence of 


Ramus has well obſerved [N], and would have ſecured himſelf from a thouſand vexati- proach King, 
Inftead of that, he ſet up for godlineſs and devotion, and medled with the molt %%% % mb; 
nice and obſcure queſtions in Divinity. He ſhould have left them to thoſe they belonged to may prope. Pl. 
by virtue of their office, or if he muſt needs thruſt himfelf into ſuch fort of bufinets, he 915% # Ser, 


und be ran this learned man, If he had kept within the bounds of his profeſſion, he would have (+) 1 nk 


= bead * done more conſiderable ſervice to the Commonwealth of Learning than he has, as Peter % % ie e, 
t Hat ent Ce- 
e 
is all of iron. ons. 
Mezerai, Abrege 
Chronol. tom. 3. 
Pag- m. 325. at 
the year 14753 
add hereto the 
fragilem truci 


either not 70 * 


7 


to them but what 


Mr. Bayle quotez 


ſhould have applied Efop's advice (c) to himſelf. I have heard people who paſſed for Mr. Dach, 
wiſe ſay, that not having regulated his conduct according to that advice, he did the ſame eien py, 


461, ofthe Dutch 


pee, of Arce, thing which is ſaid of the laſt Duke of Burgundy, with reſpect to his irruption into «ii. 


ratem of Horace, 


Ode 3. Book 1. Germany (J). 


groſs abuſes. Here is an example of it: We hear 
that Sebaſtian Caſtalio, who was by trade a Carpen- 
(123) This is a ©* ter (113), has really henved the holy Scripture, if his 
fact of which I «« daughters have ſpun it;; this ſorry fellow, of a very 


am very uncer- « mechanical and ſervile turn of mind, and fit to be 
* „ a Miniſter, as indeed he was, beſides his vocation of 


wet 45 has ſo planed the Scripture, and ſpoiled 
it in ſo many important paſſages, that he makes us 
juſtly apprehenſive of ſeeing the Bible reſigned and 
| «« given up into the hands of mechanics and idi- 
(124) Caraſſe, * ots (124).” | 

ce as fred Mr. Teiffier ſuppoſes that Caſtalio was baniſhed : 
uſe, P38 59% this is contrary to the Atteſtation of Calvin, and note 
FI that Sig. Leti relates that Caſtalio being threatened 
with baniſhment and depoſition, in caſe of a relapſe, 
waited not the eftets of thoſe menaces, but retired to 
(125) Leti, Her. Baſil (125). Of the three cauſes of his exile aſſigned 
Genevr, pag. 80. by Mr. Teiſſier, two are falſe ones: for his Preface to 
the Verſion of the Bible, and his Notes on the firſt E- 
piſtle to the Corinthians, were not made till ſeveral 
years after his retreat from Geneva. All the Authors 
whom I have conſulted ſay, as Beza does, that he re- 
tired directly to Baſil. Mr. Teiſſier is the only one 
whom I have read, who ſays he retired to Bern, and 

that he was expelled thence on account of his errors. 
[M] 4 remark muſt be made on the name Caſtalio.] 


He owns that in his younger days he ſuffered himſelf 


to be drawn to vanity. JInfoleſcebat ani mus flulta gua- 

dam & juvenili perſuaſione cognitionis earum ſcientia- 

rum, & linguarum, quibus ſærpe ſolent earum ſtudio); 

(126) Caſtell, Plus tribuere quam ſpiritui (126). i. e.. My mind 
Defenſ. pat · 21 ** grew vain from a fooliſh and youthful perſuaſion of 
* my {kill in thoſe ſciences and tongues, to which they 

« who are fond of them uſually attribute more than 

to the ſpirit.” He produces this proof of it. When 

(125) He directs I was at Lyons, before I went to you (127) at Straſ- 
His diſcourſe to h, ſomebody by miſtake called me Caſtalio, inſtead 
* of Caſtellio. I was highly delighted with it, calling 
to remembrance the fountain Caſtalius which was con- 

ſecrated to the Muſes : thereupon I became in love with 

that falſe name, I rred it to that of my family, 

and I adorned my ſelf with it at the head of a work. 

uod ego nomen audiens, a Muſarum fonte Caſtalio de- 

rivatum, adamavi, atque amplexus ſum, meque, omiſſo 

deinceps Caſtellionis nomine patrio, Caſtalionem appellavi. 

Quin etiam hoc idem nomen primis mei Prodromi literis 

primorum ver ſuum conſignavi, videlicet, ut eſſet inſig- 


nior etiam ad poſteros mea ſuperbia. Fram enim, / 
Mufis placet, Pata, & Grace plane levitatis Muſopa- 
tagus *. Hic ego confiteor, & execror, nec folum nunc * Nu Pu 
confitens erubeſco, weram etiam antea ſafe folus cogi- Recitator clang. 
tans, cum me majorem veri copnitionem adeptum con- Jus, vel perſona 
ſcientia pro mille teflibus accuſaret, tudore Fafa fum. very) © a 7 „ 
Laue deinceps omiſſa illa ghriola Græca, nactus, quam per, vary 329 
Sepe optawvi, occaſionem mutandi, patrio me nomine Ca- 
fellionem appellari cupio (128). i. e. Which name (123) Caftet, 
*« when 1 heard, derived from the Caftalian ſpring of Defenſe See the 
„the Muſes, I grew in love with it, and embraced Seren pri. 
« it, and laying aſide my paternal name Caſtellio. Pag. 4% 
c thenceforward called myſelf Caftalio. I alfo ſet 
this name at the beginning of the firſt verſes of my 
« Prodromus, that my pride might be the more con- 
0 poo to poſterity. For I was a Poet, and pleaſe 
e the Muſes, anda moſt vain and obſtreperous Reciter 
* of my verſes. All this I acknowledge, and de- 
« teſt, nor is it the firſt time I have confeſſed and 
e bluſhed at it, having oftentimes before been covered 
% with confuſion, when I reflected thereon in private, 
* and conſcience, on a nearer acquaintance with truth, 
t accuſed me as ſtrongly as a thouſand witneſſes. 
«© Wherefore laying aſide for the future this little Gre- 
*« cian vanity, having met with an opportunity, which 
I had often wiſhed for, of making the change, I de- 
“e fire to be called by my paternal name Caſtelo.” 
The end of this paſſage ſhews us that he did not per- 
ſiſt in that little vanity, and that he returned to his 
true name. In the title of his French Bible he calls 
himſelf Sebaſtian Yen 
[N] IF he had kept within the bounds of his profe/- 
* ys would have done more conſiderable ſerwice N. 
Commonwealth of Learning, as Peter Ramus has avell 
obſerved.) I ſet down his words, that they may ſerve 
for a Supplement to the Collections of Sir Tho. Pope 
Blount (129). Utinam tanti ingenii tamque bonis ar- (reg) He has 


tibus ac literis eruditi vis illa in hoc unico Gracæ dot cited this 
paſſage of Ramus 


oni argumento verſari maluiſſet, nibil mea qui- * , | 
on y warn 4 iſto genere laudis FAM com een por nay ou 4 
habuiffet (130). i. e. I wiſh the force of ſo great a 493, where he 
« genius, and ſo excellently learned, had choſen to collects the Judg- 
% confine itſelf wholly to the profeſſion of the Greek ente on C ge. 
« Tongue; Baſil, in my opinion, would have had (240) Petra: Ra 
* nothing comparable in that Kind of merit.” It is mus, in Baſila, 
thus that Ramus ſpeaks, after having mentioned ſome pag. m. 52. 
Books which Caſtalio had tranſlated. 


CASTELLANUS (a) (PETER) Great Almoner of France in the ſixteenth Cen- () His tre 


tury, was a very worthy and learned man. 


a Walloon Gentleman, bore arms all his life-time, and ſettled at Archi in Burgundy 45 
He 


[A] His father . . . younger brother to a M allbon Gen- 
tleman, ſettled at Archi in Burgundy (a).] If Gallan- 
dius did not pay a mere compliment to his friend with 
regard to his extraction, the Author of the Ecclefia- 
ſtical Hiſtory of the Reformed Churches, and Moreri 
have been very much in the wrong. According to 
Gallandius Caftellanus (Du Chate!) was not only a No- 

(1) Petrus Gal. bleman, but of a very ancient family (1), and the ſon 
landius, i Vita of a brave Knight, Eques Auratus magna ſcientiæ mili- 
Catall. pag. 1. taris & fortitudinis laude 7 74 fecit (2). That is, 
(2) Ib. fag. 2. 4 He was a Knight, and ſerved in the Armies, with 
on t reputation as well for his ſkill in military af- 
« fairs, as for his courage.” Beza ſpeaks of him quite 


(J) Beze, Hiſi. in another manner. his good Biſhop, ſays he (3), ſur- 


Fcleſ. liv, 2. named Chatelain, was of @ very mean extraction. And 
bag 39% Mloreri ſuppoſes, that Francis I having "aſked Caſtella- 
nus, whether he was a Gentleman, the latter replied, 

that he did not well know from which of Noah's three 

ſons, who were in the Ark, he was deſcended. This is in- 

conſiſtent with Gallandius's account. Obſerve alſo that 


name was D. 


His father, who was a younger brother to c 


all thoſe, who mention Caſtellanus's native place, ſup- 
poſe that he was born at Langres, and yet Gallandius 
gives him a native place much more obſcure. It is a 


common thing for the learned, who are born in ſome 


village, to borrow a ſurname from the neareſt city. 
Thus a man was ſurnamed Aurelianenſis (from Orleans) 
tho? he was not born at Orleans, but in the neighbour- 
hood, I imagine that for the like reaſon Caſtellanus 
was ſurnamed Lingonenſis, 

(a) Mr. de la . has obſerved, in the fourth 
volume of the Menagiana, p. 124, of the Paris Edi. 
tion 1729, that there is neither city nor town called 
Archi in Burgundy, and that theſe words in Gallandius 
Archii in Burgundia, ſhould be tranſlated Arc in Bar- (a) From the 
rois or in the Dutchy of Bar; and the Abbot Papillon Remarks printed 
aſſerts, that this was really the native place of Caſtel- 2 = _— 
lanus, who was ſurnamed Lingonenſis, only becauſe onatpy, Pa 
— belonged do the Dioceſe ot Langres (a). Carr. edition. 
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18, 
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% His name 

was Peter Turreau, 
inLatin Jurrellus. 
See the Remarks 


[5] and Lei. 


(4) Beze, Hiſt. 
Ecclefraſtique, 
liv. 2. page 80. 


(5) Gallandus, 
in Vita Caſtell. 
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(6) Idem, ibid. 


(7) dem. pag 
18, 19. *. 


but after he 
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He married there, and had two ſons, of whom our Peter Caſtellanus was the | youngeſt ; 
this child had the misfortune to loſe his father and mother before he came to years of diſ- 


cretion, and his 


ardians took very little care both of his eſtate and of his education 


however in the eleventh year of his age he was ſent to Dijon, to ſtudy under a famous 


Tutor * 
the Gree 


and made ſuch a conſiderable progreſs as amazed his teachers. 
Tongue without the aſſiſtance of any maſter; and he had not been above ſix 


He learned 


years at Dyon, when he was choſen to teach a form there [BJ]. He diſcharged his duty 
in that ſtation in ſuch a manner as was very honourable to him, and he met very ſoon 


with a good opportunity to diſplay his wit and genius in a full audience 


afterwards travelled in order to fatisfy the 


[C]. He 


defire he had of being acquainted with the 


learned men, and eſpecially with Eraſmus. He went firſt into Germany, where he faw 
ſeveral men of letters, and ſtopt at laſt at Baſil to continue with Eraſmus [D], who having 


ſoon diſcovered that this young man had a great ſtock of learning, recommended him 


[B] He had not been above fix years at Dijon, when 
be wwas choſen to teach a form there.) Beza was not ill in- 
formed with regard to this particular. He was firſt, 
ſays he (4), @ teacher at Dijon under Peter Turreau, 
aubo paſſed for one of the greateſt Scoth ſayers in his time. 

[C] He met wery fon with an opportunity to diſplay 
his wit and genius in a full Audience.) We have ſeen 
juſt now that Peter Turreau paſled tor a great Sooth- 
ſayer. He was proſecuted for it, and was in danger of 
being condemned as guilty of a crime committed both 
againſt the Laws of God, and thoſe of men. Turellus 
præceptor impietatis accuſaretur, quod contra jura cano- 
rica & civilia, contraque ſacras literas ex Aſtris fata 
hominibus eventura prædicere diceretur (5). That is, 
« Turreau was accuſed of impiety, becauſe it was fard, 
that he told people their fortune by the Stars, againſt 
« the Canon and civil Laws, and againſt the holy 
*« Scriptures.” Caſtellanus full of gratitude for his 
Maſter, pleaded his cauſe with ſo much ſtrength, that 
he was acquitted. He diſcourſed with a great deal of 
learning and eloquence upon Aſtrology, and the divina- 
tions depending upon it ; he ſhewed that ſome are very 
innocent, and ſome very criminal ; but that Turreau 
did not meddle with the latter. 'This is the ſubſtance 
of his plea in Gallandius. Caſtellanus's youth rendred 
his diſcourſe more worthy of admiration, and no doubt 
but the Judges imagined, . they ought to have a very 

t — for the extraordinary merit of ſuch an Ad- 
vocate. Ipſe fingulari pietate praditus, calore juvenili 
efferveſcens, veluti egregius ciconiæ parenti nutritia per- 
2 pullus, defenfionem ſui præceptoris profeſſus ad 
| Fudicum ſubſellia laureatus acceſſit (6). . . Quem ita diſ- 
ſerentem incomparabili quadam eloquentia & animi mag- 
na incitatione cum audiviſſent F udices,qui ad ſæwitiam in- 
Hammati, ut ferò fit in rebus, que ad religionem ſpec- 
tant, ad damnandum reum ad tri venerant, ita ſtu- 
pentes & attoniti redditi ſunt, ut vix verbum ullum prolo- 
qui poſſent. . . Ita es perorante & wultu & animo immutati 
ſunt, ut non modo de abſolutione Turrelli, ſed etiam de a- 
 daleſcente generoſo & diſerto laude & præmio ornando 
cogitarent. Inter quos cum ſederet Boudetus Lingonenfis 
antiſtes, homo doctus, advocatis aliquot Theologis, adoleſ- 
centem non vulgariter laudavit, & honorario munere do- 
natum dimifit. i. e. He, who had a very great re- 

« gard for his Maſter, and was animated with a youth- 

ful eagerneſs, as a noble young ſtork, which feeds 
« his dam, undertook to plead the cauſe of his Ma- 
«« ſter, and came before the Bench of the Judges his 
head crowned with laurels. . . . He pleaded with ſo 
«© incomparable an eloquence and with ſo much zeal, 
that they, who being inclined to ſeverity, as it ge- 
«« nerally happens in ſuch affairs as relate to Religion, 
«© were come to the Court with an intention to con- 
«« demn the priſoner, were ſo {urprized and aſtoniſhed, 
that they could not ſpeak a word. . . His diſcourſe 
changed their countenance and their reſolution to ſuch 
« a degree, that they not only reſolved to quit Tur- 
«© reau, but alſo to honour the noble and eloquent 
« youth with praiſes and rewards. Amongſt the 
Judges fate Boudet Biſhop of Langres, a learned 
«© man, who having adviſed with ſome Divines, not 
«« only beſtowed uncommon praiſes on the young man, 
« but even made him an honourable preſent.” 

[D] He flopt at Baſil to continue with Eraſmus. ] 
Beza was not unacquainted with this journey of Caſtel- 
lanus, but it ſeems he has been miſtaken as to the time 
of it ; he thought that Caſtellanus did not go to Baſil 
had ſtudied the Law at Bourges under 
4 


to 


Andrew Alciat, whereas he ſhould have ſaid that he 
went to ſtudy the Law at Bourges after his journey to 
Baſil. From Bourges he went to Pudy at Bafil, where 
he made r progreſs in Philoſophy and in Divinity, liu- 


ing wit 
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debaſtian Munſter the Rector (8). This is not (8) Beze, E. 


at all mentioned in his Life ; on the contrary, it is ob- Z. lin. 2. pag. 


ſerved there, that he left Baſil, when the Catholic Re- 
ligion was exploded thence, and aſter he had openly 
8 againſt a ſeditious Miniſter. Secuta Baſle 


aliis in Germanie lecis * 4 e templis imaginum 


O. 


exturbatione, & wariis de Religione tumultibus exortis, 


cum Eraſmum, Baſfilea relicta, Friburgum proficiſcen- 
tem animadverteret, ipſe' quogue ( poſtguam publice con- 
cionatorem ſludioſum confutaſſet ) in quietiora paratiora- 
que loca demigrare flatuit (9). 


i. e. The images hav- (o) Callandics, 


* ing afterwards been miſerably thrown out of the? Cor 


** Temples at Baſil, and in other places of Germany, 
and ſeveral tumults having been raiſed on the ac- 
„count of Religion, Caſtellan finding that Eraſ- 
mus was going to leave Bafil and to retire to Fri- 
burg, he alſo (after he had publickly confuted a ſc- 
** ditious Preacher) reſolved to retire to a more quiet 
« place.” If it could be ſaid, that Caſtellanus went 
twice to Baſil, it would reconcile the oppoſite accounts 
of Gallandius and Beza. There is a Letter from E- 


lan!, pag. 21. 


raſmus to Caſtellanus (10), which ſeems to favour the (10) It is the 
opinion of thoſe, who would think that the latter 23d of the 27th 


was twice at Baſil. He had been there before the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion was quite exploded thence, 
which M pened in the year 1529. Gallandius aſſerts 
it; an 

concluded, it ſeems, from the Letter, which Eraſmus 
wrote to him from Friburg September the 14th, after 
the printing of his Apophthegms. Now the Dedica- 
tion of that Work is dated February the 26th 1531, 
and the Letter of Eraſmus, which I mentioned, con- 
tains the Author's thanks for the praiſes, which Ca- 
ſtellanus had beſtowed upon him in a Letter on account 
of theſe Apophthegms : it follows therefore, that E- 
raſmus's Letter could not have been written before the 
month of September 1531. That letter ſhews, that 
Caſtellanus lived then, not far from Friburg ; it men- 
tions ſome partridges, which Caſtellanus had ſent to 
Eraſmus (11) ; itteſtifies that Caſtellanus would be very 


was there in the year 1531, as may be 


(11) De perdi- 


welcome whenever he would go and eat a fowl with / jaw: iterurn 


Eraſmus. Si tantus eft amor in me tuus, ornatiſime 


miſſis habe» gra- 
tram. Eraſm. 


juvenit, ut juvet etiam cum umbra collogui, iſtius qui- Epiſe. 23. lib. 


dem voluptatis ſcito tibi paratam fore copiam, 
commodum. Quo fi quando poſſis iftam fi non tragicam, 
certe ſplendidam per ſonam, quam tibi fortuna impoſuit 
deponere, & uno Claudio Alberico welut Achate comitatus 
ad pullum fimul lacerandum, venire familiariter, aut 
etiam invocatus, fi libet, obrepere, quemadmodum Najica 
folet Ennio, juvaret interdum tali contubernio repubeſcere. 
1. e. If you love me ſo much, moſt accomplifh'd youth, 
that you delight to converſe even with a ſhadow, you 
% may have that pleaſure, whenever you will be at lei- 
« ſure. And if you can caſt off that, if not awful, yet ma- 
* jeſtic air, with which fortune endowed you, and 
come freely with Claudius Albericus as with a faith- 
ful Achates, to eat a chicken together, or even {teal 
* upon us without being invited, as Naſica does in 
„ Ennius, I ſhould be glad to grow young again by ſuch 
2 as you are.” All this might very well inti- 
mate that Caſtellanus lived then at Baſil, in which 
caſe Beza was not miſtaken. 


guolies erit 27. pag. 1516, 


(12) Sept im I. 
dus Februar, 
MD. AI. juæ- 
ta veſtram ſupe 


putationem. E - 


Another Letter dated raſm. Epiſt 24. 


February the 7th 1532 (12) informs. us, that Caſtella- lib. 26. fag. 


nus had met with a Biſhop, for his patron, and that 
he 
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to Frobenius, who took him to correct the proof-ſheets of the Greek and Latin Authors; 
(e) Eum Frobe- which he printed (c). This was alſo an advantage for Eraſmus, who by Caſtellanus's ad- 


mio commendavit, 


arque ut hong VICE corrected ſeveral errors, which otherwiſe would have remained in his works [Z]. 
7% & ſeipendio They left Baſil together, when the Roman Religion was entirely aboliſhed there. Eraſ- 
re Lorin. mus retired to Friburg z and Caſtellanus returned into France; he deſigned to take a 
gue exemplaribus journey to Italy, when he was deſired by ſome perſons of Dijon, to be Tutor to 


adjutor efſet, 


effcit. Gallandi- ſome young ſcholars, whom their relations deſigned to ſend to Bourges, to ſtudy the Law 
us, i" Fita Pe- under the famous Alciat. They, who begged this favour of Caſtellanus, were the chief 


aſtellani, 
20. 


Pag · 


Members of the Parliament of Burgundy ; he granted their requeſt, but as the young 


men were not yet ready to be committed to his care, he employed himſelf in the mean 
time in two things of a very different nature; he read publick Lectures upon the Greek 


Text of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, 


and made love in private to his landlord's 


daughter; or to ſpeak more properly, that girl, who was very beautiful, courted and 
tempted him to ſuch a degree, that he could not reſiſt her dangerous allurement. When 
he perceived that ſhe was with child, he told it her mother, begged her pardon, and 
humbly deſired her to do her beſt endeavours, that her daughter might be delivered ſo 
ſecretly, that no body might hear of it. The kind mother complied with his requeſt, and 
managed the whole affair with ſo much diſcretion and prudence, that even her huſband 
heard nothing of it. A year after this girl was brought to bed, ſhe was married to a 


man of her own rank, and given for a pure virgin [#]. As for the boy of which ſhe 


he had wrote to Eraſmus, he would ſoon leave Paris. 

'This Biſhop was no doubt the ſame with him whom 

Gallandius mentions ; he was of the family of the 7or- 

nerre's, and Biſhop ele of Poitiers. Caſtellanus had 

_ him polite Literature at Bourges, and accompa- 

nied him afterwards to Paris. Utebatur familiariter 

Comite Tonorienfi, Epi ſcopo Piftavienſi deſignato, qui tum 

in codem legum fludio Alciato quoque operam dabat, quem 

etiam politioris doctrinæ literas Græcas & Latinas ſub- 

ceſivis horis docebat. . . Percurſo legum veluti ſtudio cum 

. eo Epiſcopo Lutetiam reverſus (13). i. e. He was an 

73) Coll yo. intimate friend of i — de Tonnerres, Biſhop 

25. «< elect of Poitiers, who ſtudied then alſo the Law 

« under Alciat. Caſtellanus taught him polite Lite- 

« rature at his leiſure hours . . and having gone thro' 

« his ſtudies of the Law, he returned with him to 

« Paris.” The difficulty is, that we cannot meet in Pe- 

ter Gallandius's account with any vacant time, in which 

this ſecond journey to Baſil can be placed, after Caſtel- 

Janus had finiſhed his ſtudies at Bourges. For from Bour- 

ges Gallandius ſends his friend to Paris with the Biſhop 

ele ; then he makes him go to Rome with a Biſhop 

of Auxerre, Let us obſerve that we find, from two 

Letters of Eraſmus to Caſtellanus, that they both 

wrote a very bad hand. Eraſmus ſeems to be very 

ſorry, that he did not make a better uſe of Caſtellanus's 

aſſiſtance, whilſt they were together, but Caftellanus 

woas very well ſatisfied with Eraſmus's kindneſs and ci- 

vility to him. Quad mihi ſubinde occinis, comitatem, 

gumanitatem, atque etiam merita neſcio que in te mea, 

uſque adeo nivil eorum agnoſeo, ut me mei pudeat, quo- 

fies mecum reputo quam parvam habuerim, quum apud 

mos es, tue dignitatis rationem. Sed ita eft hominum 

ingenium, preſentem virtutem, fi non odimus, ut ait Flac- 

cus, certe negligimus, ſublatam ex oculis querimus invidi, 

aul fi minus invidi, certe incogitantes. Quo magis ad- 

miror ſiugularem iſtius ingenii candorem, qui toties præ- 

dices humanitatem meam, cujus Scythicam inhumanita- 

tem merito poſſes incuſare : neque gravabor hanc culpam 

ſarcire pro <uribus, fi wel ſeſe dederit occaſſo, vel tu ſub- 

(14) Eraſm. monueris guibus in rebus tibi poſſim commodare (14). i. e. 

Epiſe. 24. lib. You mention very often my civility and kindneſs 

26. page 1436. to you, and even my good offices; but allthis is ſo 

« unknown to me, that I am aſhamed, when I think, 

„ how little regard I had for your merit, when 

you was at my houſe. But this is the genius of 

«« men; virtue, when preſent, is, if not hated, yet 

deſpiſed by us, as Horace ſays, and when abſent, 

*« we enquire after it out of envy, or if not out of 

„ envy, at leaſt without much reflection. Wherefore 

I ſo much more wonder at your candor, for ſo much 

commending my civility to you, whereas you might 

«« juſtly upbraid me with a ſavage rudeneſs. I would 

„be glad to make amends fer it, if any opportunity 

offers, or if you would yourſelf hint to me in what 
« 1 can ſerve you.” 

E] By Caftellanus's advice Eraſmus corrected ſeve- 
ral errors, which otherwiſe would have remained in 
Bis work. ] Eraſmus's railleries againſt the French 
raiſed ſuch an emulation in Peter Caſtellanus, that he 


Was 


ſtudied the Greek Tongue and Divinity and all parts 

of Literature, day and night. With ſuch an appli- 

cation, together with! his genius and natural talents, 

he could not but acquire a great deal of learning, 

by which he ſoon diſcovered, that Eraſmus was not 

extremely well ſkilled in the Greek Tongue. Beſides 

Eraſmus ſpent ſo little time in the compoſing of his 

Books, that he could not but commit ſome blunders. 

It was a happineſs for him, that his works went 

thro' the hands of ſo learned a Corrector as Caſtella- 

nus was. Hic Fuvenis Eraſmice Gliriæ emulatione, & 

ejus ſalfis in ingenia Gallica, guibus parugs in literis tri- 

Laker cavillationibus incenſus, notes & dies in Græ- 

carum Literarum, Theologiaque atque omnis humanioris 

doftrine commentatione ita ver ſabatur, ut Eraſmum ſa- 

tis . commentantem (15), & e Graco non (15) See above, 
probe intellecta in Latinum ſermonem male wertentem, the Article BU- 
frequenter ſuorum erratorum admoneret. Quæ ille, qui DEUS, Quotati- 
plurimum Caftellani opera uteretur, cum agnoſcere, x on (61), 
emendare ejus admonitu cogeretur, plurimum illi tribue- 

bat atque deferebat. Memini Caſtellanum mihi frequen- 

ter dicere, Eraſmum in literis Gracis ſupra wulgus tum 

parum promoviſſe, in audoribus, ui ab uſu communi re- 

moti eſſent, inſigniter hæſitaſſe. Haque que ex illis ver- 

tebat aut commentabatur, majore ex parte adjuvantibus 


doftis, qui ei hanc operam navabant, preſtitifſe (16). (16) Gallandivy, 


[F] His landlord's daughter. . . courted him, . . was in Vita Caſtell, 
with child, . . . was married, . . and given for a = 20. 
pure virgin.) The queſtion is, whether the next day, 
the huſband agreed, that Agar was very much in the 
right to ſay, that zhere are three things which are won- 
derful, yea four which I know not, the way of an Eagle in 
the air, the way of a ſerpent upon a rock, the way of a 
ſhip in the midſt of the ſea, and the way of a man with 
a maid (17). Who knows, but in the enjoyment he (25) Proverb. 
repeated to himſelf the following lines of Lucretius ? 18, 19. 


Avia Pieridum peragro luca nullius ante 

Trita ſols; juvat integros accedere fontes, 

Atque haurire, juvatgue novos decerpere flores, 

* gnemgue meo capiti petere inde coronam, 
nde prius nulli velarint tempora Muſz (18). (18) * lb. 

4+ init, Compare 

Laſtly, who knows but ſome ſkilful Anatomiſt had , with the 

forewarned him againſt all events, by ſome diſ- of the Remark 

courſe like this ? Gentlemen, if you meet with no obſta- [ B in the Art- 

cle in your paſſage, if the victory be not bloody, yet you de BULGA- 

ought not to have the leaſt ſuſpicion to the advantage of * 

your ſpouſes. Believe me, in ſuch an occaſion, as in 

many others, a pleaſing error is better than a diſagreeable 

truth. This is what the Sieur Lami told his audience 

in a Lecture on Anatomy {19). (19) Lami, Di- 

Somebody may perhaps imagine, that it is not at courſ. Anatum. 

all probable, Gallandius ſhould have ſaid, that Caf. P*8+ m. 89. 

tellanus his friend got his landlord's own daughter 

with child; for it ſeems that this landlord was the 

father of Caſtellanus's diſciple, in which caſe the crime 

would have been ſo heinous, that the Hiſtorian would 

certainly have paſſed it over in ſilence, not to expoſe 

his friend's reputation, I ſhall therefore tranſcribe 


4 here 


(22 
Vit 
23. 


23. 
25. 


was delivered, Caſtellanus's brother took it, and educated it as his on ſon! The time 
for conducting the ſcholars to Bourges being come, Caſtellanus accompanied them 
thither, and ſtudied the Law, in which he made a conſiderable progreſs; yet he wu not 
ſo much taken up with that kind of ſtudy, but he could ſpare time to apply himſelf alſo 
to the Belles-Lettres, His application and diligence were very ſurpriſing [GJ]; He ſtill 
deſired to ſee Italy, and had ſoon an opportunity to ſatisfy himſelf; for the Biſnop of 
Auxerre, who was going Embaſlador into Italy, would have him accompany hi in 
the quality of a learned man belonging to him.” He did not make a long ſtay at Rome, 
where nothing almoſt pleaſed him, but the remains of Antiquity [H]: he went to Ve- 
nice, and found an — — fit for him in the capital mg of the Iſland: of Cyprus! 


The Biſhop and the in 


bitants of that City were enquiring 


r a man who underſtood 


Greek and Latin, and could teach polite Literature: they offered Caftellanus a penſion 
of two hundred crowns ; he accepted it, and read Lectures in their City for two years 
with great ſucceſs ; ſo that they were very ſorry when he'left them to go into Egypt. 


here the words of the original, that I may not be 
thought to have put a falſe ſenſe upon them. Ver- 
ſabalur in ædibus ati & primarii cujuſdam civis, 
cui puella erat forma admodum wenuſta ts eleganti, a 
qua frequenter multis illecebris ad amores & volepta- 
tem invitabatur. 1taque etfi ea erat wirtutis & conti- 
nentiæ indole, ut . . . tantis tamen puellæ blandimentis, 
quibus non modo adoleſcentia lubrica, verum etiam tas 
corroborata caperetur, captus, eam gravidam reddidit. 
Duod ubi cognovit, nibil antiquius ducens quam ut cui 
juvenili cupiditate incenſus ſftuprum obtulerat, citra ig- 
nominiam, quantum fieri paſſet, conſuleret, ſenili quadam 
prudentia ad matrem acceſſit, culpam confeſſus, & we- 
niam precatus, per omnia ſacra rogare cepit honeſta 
aliqua occaſſone, in eum locum filiam abduceret, ubi citra 
infamiæ notam clam parere, & citra turpitudinis ſuſpi- 
ciones in ædes paternas reduci pofſet. Quod ita matris 
prudentia adminiftratum eft, ut non modo alios, ſed & 
patrem ipſum flagitium latuerit, & anno poſiguam puella 
(20) Galland. in enixa eft, in matrimonium honeſtiſſi me collocata fit (20). 
Vita Cafiell. pag. You ſee that Gallandius very plainly hints, that Caſ- 
n tellanus lodged at the girl's father's ; for if he meant 
only, that Caſtellanus viſited her often, the expreſſion 
(21) Verſari in be makes uſe of (21), would have been at leaſt im- 
edibus, proper, becauſe it might be underſtocd in a manner 
very diſhonourable to Caſtellanus. It is a phraſe, of 
which the moſt natural, moſt common and moſt rea- 
ſonable ſenſe, is that which I put upon it; it leads us 
directly to a notion, which aggravates Caſtellanus's 
crime, tho' his Hiſtorian has carefully avoided to make 
uſe of any expreſſion, which might intimate that Caſ- 
tellanus was a domeſtic tutor in the family of his miſtreſs. 
T own that on the other hand, it would be more diffi- 
cult to excuſe him, if he had not lived under the fame 
roof with her; for in that caſe, he would have ſought 
himſelf for the opportunities, which he ought to have 
avoided ; but living in the ſame houſe with his fair 
tempter, the opportunities offered whether he would 
or not. The Author of his life thinks, that he acted 
very prudently, in the care he took to fave the girl's 
reputation. Quæ tanta in conſulendo honori puellæ pru- 
dentia, & tegendo flagitio induſtria me adduxit, ut ue 
| hanc quidem adbleſcentiæ labem filentio prætereundam 
(22) Galland, in He exiſtimaverim (22). i. d. His great prudence 
Vita Caftell. pag. in taking care of the girl's reputation, and his 
23, « pains in hiding the crime, made me think, 
* that I ought not to omit this fault of his younger 
«« years.” But there is nothing in all this, that de- 
ſerves the leaſt commendation. He ſhould have be- 
gun, with acquainting the mother not with her daugh- 
ter's being with child, but with the gitl's bad inclina- 
tion ; otherwiſe it was doing like thoſe, of whom it 
is truly ſaid, that they act and then they think. It hap- 
pened luckily for Caſtellanus, that Beza, and the other 
— on the Proteſtant ſide, knew nothing of this 
ry. | © 
[G] His application and diligence were v [- 
Zing.] He ſlept ſcarce three hours a a Cha 
to lay himſelf down on the ground without any other 
illow but his night-gown, in which he wrapped up 
is head; and as ſoon as he waked, he run with the 
utmoſt eagerneſs to his Books. In vain did his friends 
adviſe” him not to apply himſelf ſo much ; he would 
(23) Ibid, pag. not hearken to ſuch advice (23)- When he was made 
25. reader to the King, he again ſtudied with the ſame ap- 
8 and that he might have more time to ſpare 


ſtudies, he never dined, but took a piece of 


Vor. IV, 


bread at eight in the morning, and ſupped at five of 
the clock in the afternoon. He waited upon the 
King when he went to bed, and did not retire till the 
King was aſleep, Then he went to reſt four hours 
for the utmoſt, and then ſtudied without interruption 
till ten of the clock, when the King uſed to go to his 
Devotion. Hanc  perſonam ubi tanti Regis judicio & 
voluntate fibi impofitam eſſe vidit, noftes & dies, veluti 
Prometheus Caucaſo, ſe rurſum libris affixit, nullum non 
auctorum genus in omnibus linguis ita manibus perwvolu- 
tavit, ut in fingulis totam vitam contriviſſe quivis etiam 


exercitatiſſimus eum diceret (24). i. e. When he law (24) Idem, ibid, 


this place. conſerred upon him by the judgment, and pag: 41. 


og good pleaſure of ſo great a King, he again fixed him- 
«« ſelf to his Books day and night, as Prometheus on 
ce the Caucaſus, and ſtudied all kinds of Authors with 
„ ſo much application, that even the moſt learned 
men would have thought that he ſpent all his life 
“ upon every ſingle one of them.” Tres ip/e horas, 
quatuor ad ſummum dormiebat, quibus exatis note in- 
tempeſta, excitatus in horam decimam, donec Rex Sacris 


operaretur, in literarum ſtudia indefeſſus incumbebat (25). (2 5) Tdem, ibids 
e a long flay at Rome, where be. 42 a 


H] He did not m 
nothing almoſi pleaſed him, but the remains of antiqui- 


ty (26).] e corruption of morals he obſerved at 6 B 
the Court of Rome, ſeandalized him to ſoch a de- 2c) See,. 
gres, that even ſeveral years afterwards, he could not ritt. 


nor ſpeak of it, without the utmoſt concern. 

He went ſo far, as to believe, that at Rome Religion 
was nothing but a mere ſhew, which ſerved only to 
impoſe upon mankind, and to keep up the authority 
of the Pope. Calvin did not go much farther ; Cal- 
vin, I fay, who has been ſo much inſulted, and treated 
as a Calumniator for having wrote the following words 

The rf article of their ſecret Theology, he ſpeaks of 
the Popes and the Cardinals, which is admitted among ft 


them, is that there is no God. The ſecond, that all 


that is written or preached concerning Feſus Chriſt is 
nothing but untruth and deceit. The =! 


que 


| that what the 


Scriptures teach of eternal life and the reſurrection of 


the body, are mere fables (27). Com this with the (25) 7-firur. 
from Caltellanus's Figs and you will A — 7. 
num. 27. Quoted 
by Jean Hay, 
Defenſe des De- 
mandes, page m. 


following 
not find a great difference between theſe two paſſages. 
Memini eum aliquando, cum Pontificum Romanorum ſu- 
pinas libidines, avaritiam & rapacitatem, religionis can- 
temptum, ſuperbiamgue Cardinalium, luxum, ignaviam,, 
nundinatione/que, cauponationes, & flagitia religua auli- 
corum Romanenſium deſcriberet, & cetera, que tunc 
vidiſſet commemoraret, ita animo concitari, indig- 
natione commoveri conſueviſſe, ut ei non modo in facie co- 
hor, ſed & toto corpore geſtus motuſque immutarentur ; ut 
etiam mibi frequenter diceret, fibi eſſe perſuaſiſſimum,, 
ne Pontifices quidem Romanos, Religionis & ſacrorum an- 
tiftites, tot ſuis ſuorumgue flagitizs ſceleribuſque contami- 
natos, vere & ex animo Chriſflum colere, que autem in 
Religione facerent, retinende dominationis cauſa, veluti 


larva ad fallendum appoſita, egregie ſi mulare (28). i. e. (28) Galland. in 
J remember, that ſometimes when he deſcribed the Vita Caſtell. pag. 


% lewdneſs, avarice, and extorſions of the Popes, the 
% haughtineſs of the Cardinals and their contempt 
«« for Religion, the luxury, indolence, trading, ſimony, 
« and the other crimes of the Roman Courtiers, with 
*. the other diſorders he had obſerved in that city, 
he uſed to be in ſuch a paſſion, and ſo full of indie. 
tion, that not only his face, but even all the motions 
and the whole geſture of his body were altered. He 


< uſed often to tell me, that he was firmly perſuaded the 


* Popes 
B b b 


27» 


27. 


weſtigia . 


ret. Galland. 
Vita Caſtell. pag. 
270 


wy 
5 * 
- 


He travelled through that country like a man of ſenſe, for by his obſervations he quali- 
fied: himſelf to ſpeak of every thing that concerned Egypt, as though he had lived there all 
his life-time; - Having been told, that the Sieur de la Foret his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 
Embaſſador at Conſtantinople treated the French there with the utmoſt kindneſs, he had 
a mind to ſee that City; and in his journey thither he ſtaid two months at Jeruſalem. 


Monſieur de la Foret | conceived: a very great eſteem for him, and recommended him ef- 


to Francis I, and to ſeveral Lords of the French Court. Cardinal Du Bellai, 
and ſome other Noblemen recommended him to the ſame Prince as a very learned man; 
and Caſtellanus himſelf confirmed the teſtimonies they had given of him in the conver- 
ſations he had with the King, with which the King was ſo well pleaſed, that whilſt he 


Was at dinner or at ſupper, he made Caſtellanus diſcourſe to him of a thouſand different 


things | 7]. Some time after he made him his Reader, which place had been filled before 

by Colin KJ, who fell under his Majeſty's diſgrace. - This obliged Caſtellanus to ſtudy ½% 
more than ever, in order to make himſelf more capable to anſwer all his maſter's queſti- | gde, 
ons, who was a great lover of the Belles-Lettres. He read him to ſleep every night, by 8 
explaining to him ſome paſſages of the Ancients (4) ; he alſo ſpent ſome hours in in- Bee od 
ſtructing Princeſs Margaret that Prince's daughter. He employed the favour he enjoyed 77%" — 
for the good and improvement of the Sciences, and cauſed ſome very good regulations mr, & drmitu- 
to be made to the advantage of the Profeſſors, and to the improvement of the King's 5, cen, 
Library. It is aſſerted in his life, that he laboured very much for ſupporting the Catho- preciere aticvju 
lic Religion againſt thoſe, that would perſuade the King of France to ſhake off the yoak — erage 0 
of the Pope; not but that he was ſenſible as much as any body elſe, that the Church guan edit. 
wanted to be reformed; but he foreſaw, that if Francis I ſeemed to be in the leaſt re- "7-9, operas , 
miſs and indifferent with regard to the Innovators, they would arrive to ſuch a rb of quietem tranuil- 


audaciouſneſs, as to overthrow every thing, and to involve the State in the deſtruction lam dee fo Foy 


of Popery. He thought therefore that it was proper to indulge the inquiſitors and accu- rrbationibur 
fers a little [LI, though it often happened that they accuſed innocent perſons. On the 1 


land. in vita 


other hand he did not approve of capital puniſhments, and even involved himſelf in Caf. pig. 42. 


% P of Rome, and the Prelates, men guilty of 
«* ſuch heinouscrimes did not truly and from their heart 
believe in Chriſt, but that all their religious perfor- 
« mances were nothing but pageantry, artfully calcu- 
« lated to impoſe upon the world, and to keep up 
« their authority.” See what I quote from Eraſmus 
in the Remark [GG] of the Article of CaLvix. 

[7] Francis I made him diſcourſe of a thouſand dif- 
ferent things.) Caſtellanus was not only very well 
ſkilled in Polite Literature, but he alſo ſpoke with a 
very good grace, ſo that he was always with a 
reat deal of pleaſure and attention, whenever he diſ- 
ourſed upon the queſtions which Francis I propoſed 
to him. Prandenti Regi fere ſemper aftabat ; & ad ea 
gue in percontando ab eo proponebantur, fic reſpondere 
22 erat, ut facile quivis naris non obeſæ, eum om- 

nia ingenio ſummo, acerrimis fludiis, atque uſu maximo 

copnita & perſpecta habere judicaſſet. Huc acceſſerat 

wocis ea lenitas, vultus geſiuſque compoſiti decor, & ſer- 

monis comitas, elegantia & gratia, ut quod de Pericle 

prodidit Eupolis, Piths guandam flexaminam.in tjus la- 

bris ſeſſitare homines pularent. Ttaque quoties diſſerebat, 

Regem, filentibus aliis omnibus, in eum oculos conjicere, 

ex ejus ore veluti auribus ſuſpenſum pendere, & fingula 

wverba ab eo emiſſa tanguam oracula probare animadvertiſſet 

(29) Ibid. pag. (29). i. e. He always almoſt waited upon the King, 

42. * when” he was at dinner, and anſwered his Majeſty's 

«« queſtions in ſuch a manner, that men not of the Jowelt 

capacity might eaſily underſtand, that he was perſect- 

iy well acquainted with the things he ſpoke of, 

by his ſublime genius, cloſe ſtudies, and great expe- 

„ rience. Add to this, the ſweetneſs of his voice, 

«© his agreeable look and decent geſtures, the eaſineſs, 

«© elegance, and gracefulneſs of 15 ſtile, which was 

* ſuch, that what was ſaid of Pericles by Eupolis, 

* could be 2 to him, that he had ſome perſuad- 

«« ing Muſe fitting upon his lips: ſo that whenever 

he ſpoke, all were ſilent about him, and the King 

een ee Dy 2 N to him with the utmoſt 2 

| " to approve every word he ſpoke. as 

74 « ſo many hy Her Kc be 1 5 4 he 

avidiſſimis auri- had with the King pleaſed his Majeſty extremely (30); 

bus Rex inter cæ- and becauſe ſome perſons of note were become very 

nandum & pran- jealous of him, and endeavoured to put him out of 

2 us countenance, and to Jepoypt his gaining the King's 

atis aliorum opi- favour by his fine diſcourſes, the King bid the Dau- 

—— 1 jus phin * tell . he * 74 rp any * 
ententiam deſcen; threatnings, but continue to ſpeak with courage a 

_ 1 Caſtel freedom. * Cumgue eſſent, gui &jus felicitati =. 4 

pag. 38+ © lenium ei imperare comenderent, atque ab hoc de rebus 


ſome 


omnibus apud Regem dicendi inſtitulo deterrere pararent, 
per filium natu maximum Delphinum Rex ipſe eum hor- 
tatus eft, ut intrepide & conſtanter ad ſuam menſam lo- 

eretur, neque cujuſquam interpellatione aut minis de 
ententia deduceretur (31). (31) Galland. i 

XK The King made him his Reader, which place had ta Caſtell, yog, 
been filled before by Colin.) Gallandius pretends (32), 772) tha 
that Colin made himſelf odious by his diſcourſes, which = * 
cauſed ſome diſturbances; and as on the one hand 
his enemies recommended Caſtellanus, and on the other 
hand that young man's own merit ſpoke in his favour, 
Colin was diſmiſſed, and Caſtellanus put in his place, 
tho? he never thought of ſuch a poſt, and had choſen 
ſome preferment in the army rather than in the 
Church. Beza relates this affair otherwiſe ; he ſays, 
that Caftellanus went to wait on James Colin, then Rea- 
der in ordinary fo Francis I, and that it pleaſed God 
that Colin ſhould preſent Caſtellanus to the King, who 
lbved to hear men of ſenſe talk when he ſat at table, 
and eſpecially ſuch as could learn him ſomething new (33). (33) Beze, Hiſt, 
The conſequence was, that Caſtellanus ſupplanted Colin, 1 Gs 
and continued in favour with the King till his death. s 5.7 
Another Author relates, that Colin and Caſtellanus 
happened to diſpute one day before the King, upon 
ſomething, Colin quoted the - authority of books, 
and Caſtellanus talked as an eye-witneſs, and rome 
that the Authors quoted by Colin were miſtaken. 
This gained Caſtellanus the King's favour in ſuch a 
manner, that he was ordered to ſtay at Court, and was 
afterwards promoted to the Biſhoprick of Tulle. Nar- 
rat Petrus a Santo Fuliano in prefatione ad Hiſloriam 
Burgundionum, cum 1 guæſlio quæ dam inter eum 
2 aſtellanum, coram ranciſeo primo, C olinuſque li- 
brorum auctoritate tanium uteretur, Caſtellanus vero, 
qui rem, de qua agebatur, etiam aculis uſurparat, ſua 
auctoritate teftibuſque approbaſſet vera his libris non con- 
tineri, tantum hinc iſtum gratiam afſecutum eſſe apud 
Regem, ut in Aula mere juſſus fit, indegue Epiſcopatu 
Tutelenſi donatum (34). A man is the worſe, for re- (34) Baluzius, 
commending a more able perſon than himſelf; I do Nr. ad Yiren 
not doubt but Caſtellanus did a great prejudice to Colin, e 
either without any deſign, or in the manner Beza re- f 7 
lates it. pgs | | A 

[L] He thought , . . it was proper to indulge the in- 
quiſitors and accuſers à little.) He knew that there 
were in the Roman Catholic Church, a great many 
ſlanderers, who. out of hatred, jealouſy, ambition, or 
covetouſneſs, perſecuted innocent perſons, by charging 
them falſly with being Lutherans ; but he thought 
that ſuch accuſers deſerved to be ſupported, tho“ their 

cM ſuſpicions 


s 


BL 
1545+ 
| R 


CAS 1091 
ſome difficulties, for having interceded in behalf of ſome pretended Tferctics, who, it 
was reported, were to be put to death (e). His zeal for maintaining the rights of Epiſ- 6.) He appeaſe 
copacy againſt the pretenſions of the Court of Rome, rendered him odious on the other 3 
fide of che Alps; and the Sorbonne ds extremely diſpleaſed at him, for the protection nies bene the 
he granted to Robert Stephens [MA]. He was the occaſion of the Aſſembly held at Me- 


laughter of Ca- 


: : | 8 1 and Me- 
{f) Tn the year lun 2 in which ſome Prelates, and ſome Doctors of Divinity prepared inftriiftions-rna. Fits 2 
1605 See 4 for thoſe who were to be ſent to the Council of Trent. He never appeared more elo- — — 


quent, grave and majeſtic, than when he prepared Francis I for death, and when he de- 
livered the Funeral Oration of that Prince [NJ]. I forgot to obſerve, that he was pro- 
moted to the Biſhoprick of Tulle, and afterwards to that of Macon. He intended to 
retire from buſineſs after the death of Francis I, but Henry II would have him continue 
to attend the Court, as he had done before, and as ſoon as the place of Great Almoner 
became vacant, he conferred it upon him. This is a very important poſt, and may ena- 
ble a man to do an infinite deal of good, when it is filled up by a perſon, who knows 
and practiſes all that ſuch a poſt requires of him. This is what our Caſtellanus did; and 
with regard to the good uſes he made of the money, of which he had the diſpoſal, we 
muſt not omit to mention what he did concerning the lewd women [O]. He io one: the 


Biſhoprick 


Dolet out of pri- 
ſon. Ibid. pag. 62+ 


ſuſpicions were ill grounded. For, ſaid he, they who 
are falſly — themſelves 5 — and they 
who are guilty cannot be puniſhed, if they are not ac- 
cuſed. quoted to that a paſſage from 
Tully (35), whence he concluded, that in order to 
deter the bold innovators, it was neceſſary to protect 
and encourage the dogs, that barked after them. 
Negue fieri poſſe, quin in factione quoque diverſa calumni- 
atores efſent, qui odio, invidia, vel nimio ftudio ſuas 

& dignitates retinendi potius, quam pietatis affoctu, 
| 6b aliquando viros pro Lutheranis per ſequerentur ; fe- 
rendos tamen eſſe, quoties in ſuſpicions a qua etiam cri- 
men abeſet, ſuſpectos in judicium vocarent. Quod fi in- 


mitted that principle. 

DLM] The Sorbonne wa. 11 at him, ſor 
the protection he granted to Robert Stephens.) His pro- 
tection did not laſt long enough; for he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be carried away by the torrent of the Sorboniſts, 
and gave Robert Stephens up to them. Stephens com- 
plained of it after this manner. Immediately after, as 
tho he had been hurried by a kind of madneſs, he made 
him a prey to the Divines, whom he had 2 againſt 
fuch furies, by — — from God rather than thri? 
any true and real kindneſs. It <vas in hopes of petti 
4 Cardinals cap, that L Submitted 2 — 
reafon, and in ſo ſervile a manner, for he hated them 


mcentes efſent accuſati, abſokyi poſſent. Condemnari au- from his heart (37). Caſtellanus altered his mind ſoon (37) Robert Eu- 
tem nocentes, niſi accuſarentur, non poſſont. Quam aa after, and was ſorry that ſuch a learned man ſhould be enne, Repen/e 
rem lacum illum ex Cicerone pro Roſcio de canibus Capitoli- oppreſſed, and forced to retire into another country 1 des 
nis adducebat, ut illos olim, cum fures internoſcere non (38). We may wonder at the fate of Caſtellanus; Paris fol. 26. 
pofſent, recte latratu appetere ſolitos s, quicunque nou he was himſelf ſuſpected of being a Lutheran, becauſe 


edit. 1552, 8 vo. 
Capitolium ingreſſi efſent; ita metu lymphaticorum quo- he underſtood Greek and Hebrew, and alſo, becauſe (38) Ibid. fol. 
rundam comprimeretur audacia, quoties moribus & 


he did not like the cruelty of the inquiſitors, and 24, vero. 
ſu in Ecclefia recepta privata auftoritate abrogarent, 
aut ſeditioſe damnarent, latratores, a quibus appeteren- 
tur, Reipublice cauſa fawvore proſequendos effe (36). The 
paſſage quoted from Tully is in his oration pro 
Sex. Roſcio Amerino, in which he ſays, that tho' dogs 
canhot diſtinguiſh thieves from honeſt men, yet their 
barking at every body is uſeful, to alarm the people, 
and make them be upon their guard. Thus it is the 
intereſt of the State to encourage accuſers, in order 
to deter thoſe who would diſturb the public tranquillity 
by endeavouring to alter thoſe uſes and cuſtoms, which 
have long prevailed in the Church. 'This is the ſenſe 
of the latter of the paſſage we have juſt now 
quoted. It cannot be denied, but the maxim here 
laid down by Caſtellanus, may be of ſome uſe for the 


condemned ſome abuſes in the Church ; and when he 
undertook to perſecute others, in order to clear him- 
ſelf from the ſuſpicions that were entertained of him, 
it was pretended, that he perſecuted only out of am- 
bition, Gallandias himſelf acquaints us with all this. 
A quibuſdam, qui quicquid politioribus literis tinftum 
Yet. aut ex Gracis Hebraiſque literis erutum, Jos 

utheranum tft clamitant, affinem ei ſectæ, ab aliis 
vero Aulæ Pontificie corruptos mores, nundinationes re- 
rum ſacrarum, & quam wocant ſuperſtitionem improban- 
tibus, purpurei galeri defiderio fittum & perſonatum ſi mu- 
latorem babitum efje non ignoro (39). | 


(39) Gallandius, 
[N] He delivered the funeral Oration of Francis J.] Vi Caſtel 
It conſiſted of two Sermons, which Mr. Baluze cauſed 


to be printed, when he publiſhed the life of Caſtella- 

nus — Gallandius. All the world knows the 

complaints of the Sorbonne, . by Caſtellanus's 

expre himſelf very plainly concerning purgatory : 

he declared, that he believed the King's foul was gone 

directly to heaven. The Deputies of the Sorbonne fell 

into the hands of a certain banterer (40), who laughed (40) Mendoza 

at them. I am very well acquainted, ſaid he to them, che King's Steu- 

with the late King's humour; he ſeldom continued 

long in the ſame place; and if he went into purga- 

tory, be ſure it was only to taſte the wine. Beza (41) (40 Hiſe. Eccleſ, 

and Thuanus (42) give a particular account of this I. 2. pag. 80. 

whole affair. n 
[0] We muſt not omit to mention what he did con- 128 

cerning the lewd women.) 1 intend to ſpeak only of 

thoſe, who had been ſhut up in a Convent as t- 


public good, eſpecially when the State is diſturbed by 
parties, tumults, and ſeditions. But it is certain on 
the other hand, that this maxim may give occaſion to 
a thouſand unjuſt actions. We muſt lament the fate 
of men, and the fatal neceſſity there is of ſacrificing 
on ſo many occaſions the rights of . private perſons to 
the public good. The reputation and innocence of 
a whole family are but too often the prey of a 
ſuſpicious or wicked accuſer. It would be juſt to make 
fuch an accuſer undergo an exemplary puniſhment ei- 
ther for his raſhneſs, or for his malice ; but the pub- 
lic good requires that ſuch men ſhould be ſuffered to 
bark on againſt every body, and that they ſhould go 
unpuniſhed, when they happened to miſtake the inno- 
cent for the guilty. This keeps the malecontents in 
awe; and it 1s better to accuſe ten times without rea- 


ſon, than to omit once accuſing thoſe who deſerve it. 
'This is the reaſon why ſo many honeſt men are neg- 
leted, whilſt wicked men enjoy the greateſt credit. 
An honeſt man ſcorns to be a ſpy and an informer ; 
whereas a wicked man is glad of the employment, 
and thus makes himſelf uſeful and often neceſſary. 
However that be, you ſee what was Caſtellanus's rea- 
ſon for ſparing thoſe unjuſt informers, who blaſted the 
Br pre of ſo many innocent perſons. The good 

the Church required, that there ſhould be dogs, to 
bark not only at heretics, but at all thoſe, who be- 
came obnoxious by their moderation and tolerating 
ſpirit. Caſtellanus is not the only perſon, who ad- 


ing maids, and yet deſerved nothing leſs than ſuch a 
name, for they were neither repenting nor maids. 
They had led a diſſolute life, and afterwards confined 
themſelves in a Monaſtery to expiate their fins ; but 
not finding there a ſufficient maintenance, they went 
a begging from door to door, by which means they 
found opportunities to return to their ancient trade. 
Caſtellanus did all that lay in his power to provide a 
fund ſufficient to maintain theſe creatures, and ordered 
amongſt other things, that they ſhould work for their 
bread. He had a great deal of trouble to perſuade 
them, that muſt no longer ſtroll about the ftreets, 
but keep religiouſly in their Cloiſter. Yix verbis ex- 
primi poteſt, quantis ſudoribus & moleſtiis operam dede- 

rit 
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Biſhoprick. of Macon, to be tranſlated 10 that, of Orleans; which! was in the nejghbour- 
hood of thoſe places, in Bode Henry II laved to pals. the greateſt part of his — 
this Prince was preparing bimſelf far his journey into Germany, he went from Amboiſe 
to Orleans, and gave the Great Almoner leave to be abſent” from Court for tw jonthis. 


{x Taken from Caſtellanus had begged that fayour of him, in order to regulate the fairs of. his Diaceſe; . 
by — wm Ne had not time to reform all that was amiſs in it, but he cleared it of an infinite number 
dive, his friend, Of Vagabond and ignorant Prieſts, who led a ſcandalous life [P] „He Fe ofter, - 
and publiſhed by but it happened one day, that whilſt he was preaching, he had a tit of the palſy, which ſoon 
Pot in the year turned into an N and carried him off in à very little time. He died February the 

1674. 3d 1552 (Cg). The Proteſtants mad, a great many reflections upon his death [ All. He 


ers and 1 Hong to 551114 not Wes 


| 2 "eq! or t nt any en ien 3:7 enn 02 
rit ut mulierh, Lutetiæ corpore wulgato queſtum audience, it being a new thing to ſee a Bee 

meretricium feciſſent, ex vitæ contaminate penitentia as' he vat threatning very ſeverely thoſe, who are cal- 

ad caſtitutem, bonam frugem, & religioſam vitam in Mo- led Heretics, he was taken with fo fudden and fo vio- 

naſterio profitendam converſe, were id, quod profitereutur, lent à fit of the cholic, 'that being carried davay, be died 
preftarent. Nam cum tis reditibus, qui ad. uſus vite miſerably the following might (ag, to male bis entry (49) Gallandius 
neceſſarios requiruntur deſtitute, vicatim & offtiatim men- into another place th Orleans. Five days after, namely ys, Pag» 135, 
dicare cogerentur, ut ejus-rei occafione ſul copiam magno on the gth of July, were alſo executed, Fc. Beza 1s % 22 
cum * fucere vulgo dicerentur, re prius diligenter miſtaken with regard to the day and the year. Ac- poptexy. (Th, 
multumque cum prudentibus boniſque viris communicata, cording to him Caſtellanus died July the 4th, 1 549, Mr. Bayls ſays, 
illis demum multis rationibus, quamgquam gre, perſua- but he died February the zd, 1552. To Bena let us perhaps be maar: 
fit, ne monaſterium ſemel ingreſſa, cum hoc ignominio/a add another witneſs, a good Proteſtant. Since aue have 5 15 . - 
boni nominis & fame jactura, per urbem. in pofteram mentioned the Clergy, id puts -me in mind of a Prelatt, , „il Hl, e. 


(43) Gallandius, d iuagarentur (43) Kon 1219 1 abo is ſeldom forgotten, "when the queſtion is concerning that afterward; 
in Vita Caſtell, [B] He cleared his Dicceſe of vagabond. and ignorant ſuch judgments of God 3 I mean Peter Caftelldnus, for he be could me 7. 
rag. 110. . Prieſts, who led a ſcandalous life.] He began the js, as much as any one can be, an inſtante f God's *7*9t9%, and wa req! 
- reformation of his Dioceſe with the Prieſts, and or- judgment : having profefſed the Goſpel publicly under the 1 2 — 
ä dered, that all thoſe, who had no ſettled. habitations, #eign'of Francis I, ſo far as to draw upon him for that jim. ame .. 10 
and who only wandered up and down, begging every reaſon the hatred Sorkorne (whom be did not fear, duum ſutfocatia tur 
where for Maſſes to be ſaid for a pennyworth, ſhould becanſe he knew the King ſapported him) turned his coat ſccuta fit. > 
leave the country immediately. In a fortnight's time under the reign of Henry Il, becauſe he found that they, (3 
he drove ſo many of thoſe idle Prieſts. out of his Dio- who profeſſed. the Goſpel, avere not well received at Court ; 75 
ceſe, that they might have made a pretty numerous may, be turned his coat ſo well, . that it caulu not be 38. 
army. Doctrinæ & vitæ ſui populi cognitionem, inſt au- known any longer. Nor <vas this enough for him, but he Juz 
rationemque a capite, hoc eft, a Sacerdotibus exo ſus, e- came to Orleans (of which City he had lately been made Fit 
rum, qui millam certam ftationem habentes, welut errones Biſhop ) in order to preach with the utmoſt teal againſt ny 
circumforanei, Miſſas undiquaque aucuparentur, tantum the ſame: Religion, which be had formerly ſupported. ent 
numerum intra dies quindecim epi ſcopatũs ſui finibus exe- And indeed be aſcended the pulpit fometimes ; but it hap- ha 
| git, ut ex iis juſtus propemodum exercitus cogi - poſſe vi- pened once, that as he <vas uttering his blaſphemies a- ver 
(44) Ibid. pag. deretur (44). Having examined the Prieſts, he found gaigſt the true Religion, in ſpite of his oven conſcience, Ch 
134 them very ignorant and very vicious; yet he gave them 1 was ſeized with an illueſti, which did not ſuffer him pr 
wherewithal to pay the 2 of their journey. It 10 come out. of the pulpit in the ſame condition as he went (54 
was a great grievance to ſufter ſuch men, who went into it. I i ſaid, that his illneſs was ſuch. that tig 
from door to door offering to ſay Maſs at a very low one part of his body burnt like fire, whilft the other was . 
price. Cum eos interrogatos literarum omnium ignaros, as cold as ice; they-alſo mention a bloody flux : Heu- 2 
omnium ſordium maculis infames, nulli certo homini aut ever that be, he died within few days, lamenting and pag 
Joco auforatos mercedula ſe weluti venales ad ſacra ob- groaning in a dreadful manner (50). D' Aubigne (51) (50) Henry Fti- 
(45) Ibid. pag. ,eunda obtrudere didicifſet (45). This grievance has — Book, intitled Dan, in which it was ſaid, — 
I 35» been a little reformed, but is ſtill very great, and drew Biſhop Caſtellanus, who in cold blood ſent the Prote- 5, 
| very heavy complaints from a Roman Catholic Author, ſtants to the ſtake to be burnt, died half frozen and half (5 
whoſe work was printed in Holland in the 681. burnt, Chaſſanion gives the ſame account of this Pre- tom. 1. liv. 2. 
It is very odd, fays he, to fee in Italy ten or twelve late's death, as Beza and Henry Stephens. See the pages 
| „ Prieſts waiting in the Veſtry till ſome fool or ano- 106 and 107 of a Book which he publiſhed in 1586 W 113. 
* A piece of mo- ther come and give them for a Maſs, a Julio to with this title; Hifloirts remarquables des grans & 
ney worth about buy a bit of bread, and often the Sexton drives them merveilleux gugemens de Dieu. i. e. Remarkable 
five pence. * away before they have earned one penny. No ſuch *© Hiſtories of the great and wonderful Judgments of 1 
15 thing is ſeen at Pariggy.but then we have above a God.? #0401 + has. 71 
„ thouland of thoſe Prieſts, who belong to no -- I think, I may obſerve three things upon; this ſub- 


«« pariſh, and can hardly get their bread by ſay ing 
« Maſs. I avoid them like ſo many -pick- 8, 
| and I am pleaſed with myſelf when I think, that 
7 «© never a Prieſt nor a Monk received any of my mo- 
46) Moiens ſurs “ ney for the payment of their Maſſes ; I ſhould look 
& bonnetes pour © upon it as a kcind of ſacrilege. Holy Orders ſhould 
„ hy never be conferred upon any perſon, without a ſuf- 
—_— U 65 this would deliver us of all theſe 
pag. 26, 27. «© ſtrollers (46). x 
47) Beze, Hiſt, [2] The Prateftants made a great many reflection, 
—— death.] Let us firſt tranſcribe thoſe of Beza. 
(48) Du Peirat, La, Jays be {peaking of Caſtellanus, he was pro- 
Antiquitez. de la moted to the Biſhopric of Macon, and then to that of Or- 
Chapelle, pag. Jeans, after many bargains for livings. He had a great 
354, lays, that deal of it, ſpoke Latin very well, and at firſt he fa- 
taken with « fir woured the Reformed Religion, fo far, that be ſupported 
of Apeplexy, as Jar à great while the cauſe of Robert Stephens .. when 
was preach- he was attacked by the Sorbonne, who found fault with 
ing the Word of he Bible, which he had printed (47). . But this good 
_—_ _ Biſhop flooping ſo low as to perſecute thoſe he excuſed be- 
Lawrence at Or- Here to the utmoſt of his power, «was tranſlated to the See 
eres, before he of Orleans; but there God had decreed to ſnatch him a- 
Had made his avay 5 for the day before he. was to make his entry, be- 
entry into the ing arrived at a monaſtery, called St. Vuerte (48), and 
City of Orleans. being gut into the pulpit to preach before @ wery numerous 
I 


jeR. I. That Beza and Henry Stephens, &c. have ated 
not from a ſpirit of detraction, but from a zeal for Re- 
ligion. II. That what they have ſaid, is very ſervice- 
able to the cauſe they; eſpouſed, by confirming thoſe, 
who, are already confirmed in their opinions. III. 
That it is probable they were too haſty in their deciſi- 
ons. Calvin, Beza, and ſeveral others imagined, that 
all thoſe, who at firſt favoured the Reformation, either 
by endeavouring to render the perlecutors leſs cruel, or 
by ſhewing a great deſire to ſee an end of the evils, 
which the Church ſuffered, were ſo many apoſtates, 
and ated againſt their own conſcience, if they con- 
tinued in the Church of Rome, or if they altered their 
conduct towards the Reformed. I ſay, that this was 


a raſh judgment. Io believe that the Church wants 


to be reformed, and to approve of a particular man- 
ner of reforming it, are two different things. To 
blame thoſe, who oppoſe a Reformation, and to blame 
at the ſame time the conduct of them who reform the 
Church, are two things which are not in the leaſt in- 
conſiſtent. One may therefore imitate Eraſmus, with- 
out being either an apoſtate or a traytor, without 
ſinning againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and without g 
gainſt the dictates of one's own conſcience. Bea does 
not ſeem. to have underitood this ; he imagined, _ 


7 
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was very well ſkilled in the Oriental Languages (b), and had fuch an iihiverſal learning, Ci) 5 gu- 
that Francis I, who boaſted that he had not ſeen one learned man, whoſe ſtock of learn- 1 = * 
ing he could not exhauſt in two years time [R], declared, that he never found Caſtellanus n 


at a ſtand. He wrote but little [8]. 


15. 


They relate very ſurpriſing efforts of his 


eloquence [T]. We ſhall throw into one note our obſervations upon the errors of Mo- 
reri, and of ſome other Authors [VI, and we ſhall relate what Mr. de Varillas obſerves 


all thoſe, who granted that Calvin and Luther were in 
the right with regard to ſeveral things, mult for that 
reaſon be fully perſuaded, that it was neceſſary to ſe- 
parate immediately from the Church, to raiſe altar a- 
gainſt altar, to break and throw down the images, 
and not to ſtop even at the fight of the ſlaughter and 
bloodſhed which is to follow. This is a wild fancy ; 
there were no doubt ſeveral perſons, who thought, 
that ſince the Reformation met with — obſta- 
cles, which were attended with the utmoſt deſolation 
throughout all Europe, it was a token from God, that 
the time for reforming the Church, was not yet come. 
'There are a great many perſons, who will always ad- 
here obſtinately to this maxim, that it is a leis evil to 
ſuffer the grievances of Church and State, than to endea- 
vour to redreſs them by ſuch means as tend to the over- 
(52) Expedicbat throw of the Government (5 2). It would be difficult to 
quaſi £274 ſauci- determine, whether Caſtellanus was one of them: But 
que Retp gta" all perſons free from prejudice will own, that one ought 
2 3 be very careful how to charge others with preaching 
conf rien: againſt their conſcience. Chancellor de l Hôpital made 
ipſa reſcinderen- very verſes upon Caſtellanus's dying almoſt in the 
eur, Florus, lib. pulpit; he has beſtowed great praiſes upon this Prelate 
5 3 Du Peirat, (53). It has been faid that Caſtellanus was poiſoned, 
Artiquitez de la and Peter de St. Julien aſſerts (54), that it was the o- 
Chapelle, pag. pinion of that Biſhop's ſervants. 
384. Mr. Ba" [R] Francis I boafted that he had not ſeen one learned 


Juze, Not. ad man, whoſe flock of learning he could not exhauſt in two 

r years — ] A deſerves to be taken notice of. 

mics, Call. Ori- Francis I boaſted that amongſt ſeveral very learned men, 

ent. pag- 13. with whom he had entered into converſation, he had 

have quoted the £111 none but Caſtellanus, who could hold out telling 

verſs of this. .y new things for two years. That is to fay, that all the 

are alſo in Mo- others had in a ſhort time nothing more to ſay, and 

reri. were reduced either to be ſilent, or to repeat what they 

(54) In the An- had ſaid beſore; in a word; their ſtock was out. 

alter de Ha Whereas Caſtellanus was a running ſpring, which was 

N. never dry. Gallandius's words are ſo elegant, that 

um, Gall. Orient. they deſerve to be here tranſcribed. Cum de doctis ho- 

pag. 12. minibus loqueretur (Rex), dictitare ſolobat, ſe per multis ex- 

tra communem aliorum aleam pofitis doctis baminibus per- 

ſepe familiariter uſum , Q delefdatum, verum præ- 

ter Caſtellanum neminem ſibi ad cam diem viſum, cujus 

eruditionem omnem nou intra biennium exhauſifſet. Hunc 

weluti omnium artium quendam Oceanum ſemper vivo gur- 

gite redundantem ad ſe accedentem ſemper videri novum nec 

unguam ante auditum. Eame/ſſe ejus immortalis _ vin, 

& doftrine fercunditatem, ut nunquam in ulla diſputa- 

(55) Galland. in tiane hefitare & titubare wiſus efſet (55). There are 

Vita Caſtell. pag. perhaps no perſons in the world, whole converſations 

71. are more to be dreaded for a learned man, than thoſe 
of a t Lord, who loves the ſciences. For as t 

are uſed to ſpeak ex ſempore upon thoſe ſubjects, which 

belong to their province, they entertain an ill opinion 

of a man, who cannot anſwer directly to ſuch queſti- 

ons as relate to his profeſſion. There are a great many 

very learned Divines, who would be extremely puzzled, 

if they were to anſwer directly the queſtions, that might 

be put to them, concerning the ſubject, the time, the 

proceedings, the ſucceſs, and the principal circum- 

ſtances of any Council. I have ſeen a famous Hiſto- 

rian of France, who could not tell, in what Century 

Philip the Fair lived. The more one reads, the more 

collections one makes, the leſs one is capable to 

anſwer directly the queſtions which relate to matters 

of fact; ſo that there are ſome men, who are not 

more admired for the learning, which appears in their 

works, than for the ignorance they diſcover in conver- 

ſation. The Blondels and the Salmaſius's and a few 

more of the ſame claſs, are not ſubject to that misſor- 

tune ; but the others are in a very dangerous ſituation, 

when they have to anſwer the repeated queſtions of a 

56) In 1672, Man of Quality, who loves books. I have been told, 

when he refuſed that Marſhal de Crequi, when he was retired to a coun- 


A. \ q ® try-ſeat during his diſgrace at Court (56), aſked for the 


ꝛenne. moſt learned man in the neighbourhood, The Prior of 


3 
Vol. IV. 


concerning 


a Monaſtery was introduced to him, but he had ſcarce 
been a fortnight with him, but the Marſhal ſaid, they 
had brought him the moſt ignorant man in the world. 
Not but that the Monk knew a great many things, 
and could have fatisfied Monfieur de Crequi, if he had 
had time to prepare himſelf ; but to tell e tempore 
proper names, dates, and [ſuch other circumſtances, 
was what he could not do. See the quotation (57) in (57) The Preft- 
the margin. dent de Memes 
[S] He «wrote but litth.) There is a Latin Letter a learned 


from Francis I to Charles V, aſcribed to him, it was 5, well ba d 


5 in 1543 68). I have already mentioned his verſe with the 
7] —— on 9. I. 3 omg, ＋ it 
relate very ſur pri xing eſfects of his eloquence.) W laid of him, 
He made ſuch moving — de hofpttols . 8 
ſons, and convents at Paris that he drew tears from all — 1 2 
his audience, and inſpired them with a ſtrong defire of a Docter. 
of living well (59). Having ſpent two months in per- Site du Men- 
ſuading an Abbeſs of Pontoiſe into her duty, who miſ. "4 bag. 216. 
managed the income of an hoſpital founded by St. ( Neger, 
Lewis, he would not leave the Abbey without preach- 1017. Varillas, 
ing a Sermon to the Nuns ; his diſcourſe affected them Hi. de Frangzis [ 
to ſuch a degree, that they threw themſelves down up- tem 2. Pag. 440. 
on the ground, fighed and ſobbed, beat their breaſts, (59) * x 
ſhed abundance of tears, and promiſed that for the 110. * 
future they would acquit themſelves of their duty bet- 
ter than they had done before. Ea wi elbguentiæ, re- 


rumgue & ſententiarum e ſacris literis deprompturam tum 


gravitate, tum copia, de virginitatis, caritatis & mi- 
ſericor die offictis, mundique contemptu nobis pre ſentibus 


differuit, ut omnes ſeſe bumi affigentes, maximis ſingul- 


tibus & ſuſpiriis editis, ſua pectora pugnis contenderent, 
& maximam vim lachrymarum profundentes ſe longe ali- 
ter quam ſuperioribus temporibus officium fucturas profite- 
rentur (60). When he preached to repenting maids », (60) Ibid. pag. 
he uſed to begin with a lively deſcription of the abo- 57+: ,. Bh 
minations of a lewd life, and cloſed his diſcourſe with f.. ge Kas. 
the praiſes of repentance and converſion ; each part of ing Maid, les 
his Sermon had its particular eſſect. In the firſt fe con- filles repenties, 7s 
ducted the ſinners to the very brink of deſpair and de- e name of a | 
ſtruction, and in the ſecond he filled them with com- CS has 
fort and hopes. Gallandius has expreſſed this very are put to repent 
nobly ; here follow his words. Ad virum aliguando of their former 
paſſas, ſed vitæ contaminate tedio in monaſterio caſti- pleaſures. 
tatem profeſſas, ingreſſus, cum feditatem veneream gra- 
viſſemts verbis inſectatus efſet, ea verba de refipiſcentia 
& ponitentia fundebat, ea 2 ſacris exempla & teſtims- 
nia ad laudem ejus vitæ ad pudicitiam ſanctam conver ſe 
adducebat, ut que prima oratione capillo paſſo humi 
conſternatæ ad pectora * acriter tunderent, faciem 
unguibus deformarent, lamentis atque ejulatis omnia 
complerent, oratione poſtrema ad ſe revocate, manibus 
ad celum verſis, Deo gratias agerent, ſe lunge felici{/i- 
mas predicarent, & in ſuſcepto vitæ inflituto conftanter 
perſeveraturas iterum atque iterum voverent (61). Let 61) Galland. 
us add to this, what the Chevalier Caſal wrote to Pope 5 . * page 
Paul III. The Biſhop of Macon made King Francis ['s * 
Funeral Oration in à very learned manner, and ve 
much to the purpoſe ; ſave only that he could not be well 
heard b:cauſe of the loud lamentations and heavy ſighs oc- 
caſionod by the very words he ſpoke. I ſhall endeavour 
to get a tranſcript of his Diſcourſe, which 1 ſhall ſend 
to your Holineſs. You will find this in the Epiſtles of 
the Princes collected by Ruſcelli, and tranſlated by 
Belleforeſt (62), (62) Fol. m. 
[Y] We fhall throw into one note our obſervations upon 151 verſes 

the Errors of Moreri, and of ſome otber Authors.) I. 
Moreri ſuppoſes, againft the expreſs aſſertion of Gal- 
landius, that Caſtellanus was of Langres and a Plebeian. 
II. That Francis I made him his Preacher, becauſe of 
a certain anſwer he made him, and which I have re- | 
lated above (63). Was it not turning that great Prince (63) In the Re- 
into ridicule, to pretend that he would reward a witty mark [4]. 
ſaying, by ſo ſacred a poſt as that of a Preacher ? 
It was by no means that pretended witty fay- 
ing, Which gained Caſtellanus the favour of that 

Monarch 3 

Ccc | 


194 
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concerning the Aſſembly of Melun [X]. Obſerve that the Chancellor Poyet was a great 
enemy of Caſtellanus, and conſult upon this the Continuation of the Menagiana, pag. 289 


of the Dutch edition. 


Monarch ; but his fine and learned diſcourſes : the poſt 
which was conferred upon him, was that of reader 
(64) See his Life, to the King, and not of his Preacher (64). III. If he 
pag- 41. Theſe Had taught the Belles Lettres at Paris, as Moreri aſſerts, 
bone of _— Gallandius would have mentioned 3 his _—_ go. 
us, Page 4 this ſubject muſt be taken for a confutation 
1 4 ＋ r But further, what likelihood is 
Miniftros cubicu- there, that the King's Reader, who was every day at 
laries Regis coop- his maſter's table, and at his couchee, ſhould trouble 
1 —_— if himſelf with teaching in a College? Moreri is more 
Ken, chat he ces in the right, when he ſays, that Caſtellanus <vas the 
ſet down in the ſame King's Library-Keeper after Budeus. IV. = 
eſtabliſhment a- did not begin, as he ſays, 1 reward" his virtue 
mong(t the making him Abbot of Auberive. He meant, no doubr, 
cy 1 the Abbey of Hauvilliers (65), which Gallandius calls 
Officers of the in Latin Abbatiam Altovillarenſem ; but it is ſo far from 
Bed-Chamber; being true, that this was the firſt reward Caſtellanus 
that is to fy, received, that on the contrary he obtained it only when 
that the King's yo reſigned his Biſhoprick of Tulle ; and he reſigned 
Reader was look- . * P . . A 
ed upon as one of it, When he was promoted to the Biſhoprick of Ma- 
theſe Officers, con. He obtained the Abbey of Hauvilliers in the 
(65) In the Dio- year 1543, and he had been made Biſhop of Tulle in 
u- — 79 41539. Mr. Baluze has obſerved (66), that Gallandius 
dan Caftell. 4 was miſinformed, when he ſaid, that Francis I gave 
pag. 149. . three livings to Caſtellanus in the ſame year, Viz. the 
(67) In the Dio- Provoſtſhip of Eſſaus (67), the Biſhoprick of Tulle, and 
ceſe of Limoges: the Abbey of Belleperche (68) : Intra unius anni ſpa- 
Cee 1 tium tribus ſacerdotiis, Præmfectura Envaonienſi, Epi/- 
an. copatu Tutelenſi, & Abbatia Bellbperticenſi eum orna- 
(69) Galland. in wit (69). For John de Cardaillac was Abbot of Belle- 
ita Coſte!!, pag. perche from the year 1484 to the year 1543, as appears 
* y his Epitaph publiſhed by the Sammarthani in their 
Gallia Chriſtiana. So that that Abbey was net con- 
ferred on Caſtellanus till four years after he had ob- 
tained the Biſhoprick of Tulle, to which he was cer- 
tainly preferred in the year 1539. V. It is not true 
that the poſt of great Almoner of France was con- 
ferred upon him before the Biſhoprick of Macon: 
He had the Biſhoprick in the year 1544, and was 
made great Almoner under the reign of Henry II, 
{70) Se Du November the 25th 1547 (70). Thuanus has commut- 
Peirat, Antiquit, ted a blunder here ; he thought Francis I made Ca- 
de la Chapelle, ſtellanus great Almoner (71) ; ſeveral others have com- 
, 5 mitted the ſame blunder (72), as du Peirat obſerves: 
Ang, Nor is he himſelf free from all errors, ſince he be- 
{72) Jacob. Se- lieves, that Caſtellanus was ir in ordinary to 
vertius, in Trac- King Francis I, and Biſhop of Macon in the year 
ratu de EpiſceP. 1531 (73). This is abſolutely falſe. F. Jacob having 
ok ag ſaid, — William Budeus died in the year 1540, adds, 
lüb. 14. Anal, that the place of Library-Keeper to the King was given 
Eccleſ. Aurelia- to Peter du Chatel (Caſtellanus) by Francis I, who gave 
nenſis. Claudius him afterwards the Biſhoprick of Tulle (74). This is 
* . altering the order of time, for we have ſeen that he 
(53) Da Peirat, was made Biſhop of Tulle in 1539. The ſame Author 
Antig. de la Cha- ſays, that Caſtellanus died, when he was preaching, 
pelle, pag-455- in 1558 (75), he ſhould have faid, in 1552. Cathe- 
(74) Jon, % Tinot has aid erroneouſly, that Caſtellanus was Pro- 
— gu " feflor at Bourges (76). Mezerai was not better inform- 
pag. 468. ed, when he ſaid, that he fell under the King's diſ- 
(75) Ibid. pag. pleaſure (77). 

9. TY X We fhall relate what Mr. Varillas obſerves con- 
(EY Snort; cerning the Aſſembly of Melun.) He ſays (78), I. That 
93 „ the chief Divines of the Faculty of Paris were or- 
Beurges, pag. 4. dered to meet at Melun, to write down and com- 
The whole book «+ municate to his Majeſty their opinions ſupported by 
contains but 8 4 the authority of the holy Scripture, of the Coun- 
Fe * cils, of the Fathers, and even grounded upon 
Hiſt. de Franc, right reaſon, concerning the. 22 which the 
tom. 2. pag» ** heretics alledge as pretences for ſeparating from 


1059. in folio” „ Communion with the Catholics. II. That the 


952 e «« Doctors diſcharged this duty with ſo much accura- 
gois I, liv. 11. cy as would be at this time the moſt valuable re- 
pag. m. 136, Kc. cord of the Sorbonne, if their opinions had been 


„ tranſmitted with the ſame fidelity as they were delj- 


«« vered; but that the moſt judicious of them were 
«« ſuppreſſed by Caſtellanus.” III. That this man, who 
was perfectly well ſeilled in the Oriental Languages , and 
polite Literature, was not ſo well verſed in Divinity. 
IV. That he had a great mind to aſſiſt at the Council 
with the charatter of Embaſſador from France; and 
that he had credit enough at Court, to obtain that im por- 
tant Commiſſion, becauſe on the one hand there aug 


not a Sword-man learned enough to ſupport the dignity of 


ſuch a pofl, and on the other hand the Prelates durſt not 


pretend to it, for fear of being ridiculed, if they appeare 

as Miniſters of a * Prince in 4 anl. 1 
aohich they were to be judges. V. That be (Caſtella- 
nus) thought, he wanted nothing, but ſome particular 
and extraordinary inſtruct ions, concerning the þ 


ificulti 
which might be propoſed in the Council, that — 


have an opportunity of being admired for his learning 
as well as for his eloquence. And as he was 100 proud 
to borrow from others thoſe inſtructions he wanted; bs re- 


folved to fleal them ſo artfully, that he could not be charg- 
ed with the theft. VI. That he kept the writings of 
the Doctors, in order to make uſe of them in his pretend- 


ed negotiation . . . and made ſome abſirats from the 
which contained little more than the — — by — 


ame Faculty four years before againſt the Docbrin 

yu VII. That “ after this —— Colt? 
„ unknowingly, and without any other motive, but 
the deſign of gathering memoirs to ſignalize himſelf 
in an employment which he never enjoyed, contribu- 
ted towards the encreaſe of Calvin's hereſy in France; 
„ becauſe if the opinions of the Doctors had been 
« printed, they would have confirmed the people in 
„ the Religion of their anceſtors, and they would not 
% have been ſo eaſily perſuaded into new opinions.“ 
This is a very heavy charge ; I cannot ſay poſitively 
whether it be kalle or true ; but if Caſtellanus was guilty 
of ſuch a fraud, he deſerves to be much leſs eſteemed, 
than he generally is. However, I ſhall obſerve, that 
the Hiſtorian has been miſtaken in two points ; he 
ſuppoſes that Caſtellanus was not yet a Biſhop, when 
the Aſſembly of Melun was held, that is to fay, in the 
year 1545 3 for he lays it down as a matter of fact, 
that no Prelate would have dared to make himſelf fo ri. 
diculous as to pretend to be ſent Embaſſador from 
France to the Council ; he ſuppoſes therefore, that 
Caſtellanus, who deſired that poſt, was no Biſhop. 
He did not know then, that in 1539 he had been made 
Biſhop of Tulle, and in 1544 Biſhop of Macon. This 
is Mr. Varillas's firſt error, but ſuch an error as over- 
throws the chief foundation of his whole account. The 
ſecond is his ſuppoſing, that if the opinions of the 
Doctors had been printed, the people would not have 
embraced the Lutheran Religion. This is a very wild 
fancy. If the Prieſts and the Prelates loſt part of their 
flock, it was not for want of having publiſhed a great 
many Books as good as they were capable to write 
at that time. It would not have been more difficult for 
Calvin and Beza to anſwer theſe Doctors opinion than 
the other Books that were publiſhed. 

Obſerve, that Mr. Varillas in his Hiſtory of Henry 
II (79) ſuppoſes, that the Deputies of the Sorbonne, 
who were ordered to complain of the Funeral Oration 
of Francis I, in which Caſtellanus had denied the Pur- 
gatory, were to lay three things to his charge, the ſe- 
cond of which was, his having ſuppreſſed theſe opini- 
ons of the Doctors. 

Let us add to the paſſage of the remark [D], in 
which we mention the bad hand-writing of Eraimus, 
that the manuſcript of his Lingua 3 ill-written, 
that he could] hardly read it himſelf, when he wanted 
to make uſe of that manuſcript to correct the errors, 
which had crept into the edition of 1525, which by 
conſequence is the firſt. Eraſmus himſelf owns this in 
the Preamble to the errata of that edition. 


CASTELVETRO (LEWIS), a native of Modena, one of the moſt ſubtle Writers 
of the ſixteenth Century, is known chiefly by his Commentary upon the Poetics of Ari- 
ſtotle. Moreri, and Teiſſier (a) will fully inform thoſe, who conſult them, of the hiſtory 

of his Life. I ſhall only inſiſt upon one particular, which they have not unfolded, and 


which 


(79) Pag. 69. of 
the Dutch edition 


(a) Elyges tiriy 
de Mr, de Thou, 


tom. Is pag 3999 


f 
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which relates to the [ of the inquiſition againſt him [4] 


an inclination for criticiſing [ 
Tf his too great fondneſs 


He had too ſtrong 


Thuanus places his death under the year 1371. 
or criticiſing was blameable, his weakneſs in not bearing to 


be criticiſed himſelf, and the heat, which he is ſaid to have ſhewn 4 thoſe who at- 
e 


tempted it, were much more ſo. 
againſt them [C]. 


It is affirmed, that he made u 
His manner of quoting is very exceptionable. I have mentioned it 


of violent means 


(4) In the firſt jn the Preface to this Dictionary (Þ) ; but the reader will ſee a more particular account 


edition F 3+ 


of it in the Continuation of the Menagiana (c). 


He will find there likewiſe, that C) Pag. 82. of 


Caſtelvetro's houſe being on fire at Lyons, he cried out al Poetica, ſave my Poetics ;, and that che Dutch edition. 
the beſt edition of that book is that of Vienna in Auſtria. It might have been added to this, that 
he had reaſon to ſhew by his exclamations during the fire, that he conſidered this work as the 
beſt of his performances. It was known by ſuch a circumſtance as this, what the picture 
was, which was moſt valued by a famous Painter of Antiquity. The other writings of 
Caſtelvetro are much inferior to his Poetics, which notwithſtanding is a work in which 
many defects have been found [DJ. There are ſome Treatiſes of this Author, which as 


humous [E], want the greateſt part of that perfection, which he would have given 


em, if he publiſhed them himſelf. 


1 only inſiſt upon one particular. . which 
2 to 222 of the Inquiſition againſt bim. ] 
To avoid the conſequences of thoſe proceedings, he 
retired into a Proteſtant country. He wanted to have 
appeared before the Council, in order that his cauſe 
might be tried there; but the Pope acquainted the 
Cardinal of Mantua his te, that fince Caſtelvetro 
Had been accuſed before the Inquifition at Rome, it 
was neceſſary for him to appear there under the cha- 
racter of a Tee accuſed. The Pope aſſured him, 
that he would treat him in the moſt gentle manner poſ- 
ſible; that if he found him innocent, he would not 
only acquit him, but likewiſe confer favours upon him; 
and if he proved guilty, he would only require him to 
make a private recantation. 'The confidence which 
Caſtelvetro placed in theſe promiſes of the Pope, did 
not laſt long, and was of no ſervice to him. He appea- 
(1) The 11th, red before — 1 — examined thrice (1); 
14th, and 17th but finding himſelf embarraſſed by the queſtions put 
of Oftober I 560+ to him, and eſpecially with relation to a certain book 
re of Melancthon, which he had tranſlated into Italian, 
42 lib. 15. he fled, and choſe rather to e ſe himſelf to the moſt 
cap. 10. num. infamous ſentence, which could be paſſed upon him 
3 on account of his contumacy, than to ſurrender him- 
ſelf to the mercy of his Judges by imploring their cle- 
mency. He retired to Bafil, where he died, repent- 
ing of his errors, as we are infornied by a certain 
(2) Idem, ibid. Author (2). Cardinal Pallavicini is of opinion, that 
out of regard to the excellent writings of Caſtelvetro, 
we ought readily to aſſent to that Author in this point. 
uanguam adjumentum, quod ipfius fiylus ſurpeditawit 
folitioribus jucundioribuſque diſciplinis, obſervationum ra- 
ritate, commentatiomum ſubtilitate promeretur, ut grati 
animi causs fides * habeatur authori narranti, 
Idem, ibid. 2pſum poſtremo refipuiſſe (3). 4 9g 

2 a 1 77 K. bad 2 2 an inclination to criticiſing. ] 
Mr. Teiſſier quotes a ge of Balzac relating to 
14) Eloges tires our Caſtelvetro (4). I ſhall cite another. I am 
de Mr. de Thou, 6. deep in the quarrel of Annibal Caro, but I do not 
r change my inclination, and eſteem him ſtill a more 
thacin * 24 *© honeſt man than his antagoniſt, tho' perhaps the 
edition, which , latter is a greater ſcholar than he. I never ſaw a 
was publiſhed 4e Grammarian of equal force with this Modeneſe (5), 
= — bop : both here, and in his Commentaries upon Ariſtotle's 
this indole, «© Poetics. However it muſt be acknowledged, that 
he has quoted *© he ſometimes miſtakes by too great ſubtilty, and 
part of the other that he was likewiſe a public enemy, who could 
paſſage of Balzac, 4 not bear the merit and reputation of any other per- 
8 „ ſon.” This is what Balzac (6) wrote to Chapelain 
was a native of in the year 1640. Father Rapin (7) aſſures us, that 
Modena. Caſtelvetro was a man of a diſpoſition naturally peeviſh, 
(6) Letter 5, who thro' a contradictory humour makes it a rule al- 
1 o Ways to find ſomething to except againſt in the text of 
bis Reflex. fur Ariſtotle. What a ſhocking character is it to be poſ- 
P Art Peetizue, ſeſſed of a ſpirit of contradiftion ! It leads one to 

| averturn the moſt ſacred boundaries. 
[C] He made uſe of violent means againſt them.] 
Read the following words of Mr. Chevreau ; which 
are to be found in a letter, which he wrote to Monſr. 
de la Menardiere. I have juſt read over your art 
„of Poetry, in which you treat Caſtelvetro after a 
«*« ſtrange manner; and perhaps formerly you would 
not have found your account in it, if what Paſquin 


CASTILLE 


reproached him with ſomewhere, be true, that he pro- 

** ceeded from the tongue to the hands, from the pen 

to the ſeword, from ink to blood; and that he pro- 

** cured a man of great merit to be aſſaſſinated, who 

* had taken the liberty to contradi him (8).” ($) Cheyreau, 
[D] His Poetics . .. a work, in which many defects Oeuvre miles, 

have been found.) Conſult Monſr. de la Menardiere bag 330. Hague | 

in the Preface to his Art of Poetry, or if you cannot 1225 — 

meet with that work, read Mr. Teiſſier, who has 

given extracts from it (9). Mr. de Scudery having (9) Eloges tirez 

confuted Taſſo's opinion, that Morality is not the objett de Mr. de Thou, 

of a Poet, who ought only to think of diverting the Rea- tom. 1. page 391. 

der, adds, © that Taſſo was not the only perſon, who 

maintained this egregious error: Caſtelvetro tho' a 

great man, has carried it to a greater pitch of ex- 

travagance than he, and after having peut half his 

life in labouring upon Ariſtotle's Poetics, and em- 

ployed in that work all his Learning, tells us that Po- 

< etry was invented only, per dilettare, & per recre- 

« are gli animi della rozza moltitudine, & del commune 

populo, i. e. to pleaſe and divert the minds of the 

** rude multitude, and of the common people. See 

« here an art indeed, which, if ſuch were the end of 

it, would highly deſerve the labour of Ariſtotle in 

giving us the rules of it; and Caſtelvetro himſelf 

would have employed his time to excellent purpoſe, 

* 1f his performance was proper for nothing but to 

divert the mob: | 


cc 
cc 
cc 


% De meſme Þ Araignte, en filant fon ordure, 

*« Uſe toute ſa vie, & ne fait rien qui dure, | 
That is, 1. 2 

Thus the ſpider , 

His ordure ſpinning waſts his very life, | 

But nothing laſting forms.” 


* ſaid one of our moſt famous Poets. But this is not 
ce the only hereſy of that Author, who within a few 
lines after ſays, that Empedocles, Lucretius, Ni- 
cander, Heſiod, Virgil, and ſeveral others, whom 
he names, are not Poets, becauſe the ſciences are 
treated of in their Works. Homer ought there- 
fore to be degraded as well as, or even more than 
* the reſt, ſince there is ſcarce any art or ſcience 
* known among mankind, which is not to be found 
in the Iliad and Odyſley (10).” I omit the other (10) Scudery, 
Remarks, which he makes againſt Caſtelvetro's Preface to Ala- 
maxim. ric, pag. 6. of the 
LE] There are ſome Treatiſes of this Author . . . poſt- 1685. —_— 
humous.) The Work, intitled Le Rime del Petrarca 
ſdofte per Lodovico Caſtelvetro, was publiſhed by James 
Caſtelvetro, nephew to our Author ; who acknow- 
ledges that his uncle did not put his laſt hand to it; 
avegna che non habbiano receuuto dal loro autore quella 
perfettione, chr, uivendo egli, & riveggendogli, haurebbe 
loro date. He informs us in his Epiſtle Dedicatory 
dated from Modena February the iſt, 1552, that the 
late John Maria Caſtelvetro his father, had publiſhed 
una operetta di Lodovico Caſtelvetro ſuo fratello.. . 
da lui dettata ne gli ultimi giorni della vita ſuo, 
per corregere alcuni falli da altri commeſſi in ma- 
teria di lettere, & inſieme con eſſa una giunta ſatta 
dalla ſteſſo ſuo fratello ad uno de libri della ages 
Ty 74 
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CASTILE (ALFONSO X of that Name King of) more famous on account of 


his application to Aſtronomy than of his Crown, began to reign in the year 1252. The 
firſt ifficulties he fell into were occaſioned by the unjuſt fancy which came into his head 
{a) Tolante, or to divorce his wife (a) on pretence of ſterility, and to ſend to the Court of Denmark for 


Violante, daugh- 
ter to the King 
of Aragon. 


another. The King of A 


ragon, his father-in-law, ſhewed ſome inclination to op 
the indignity deſigned to his daughter; but I know not whether he would have ſucceeded 


therein : the Queen's pregnancy, which was diſcovered at the time of the Princeſs of 


In 1255. 


Denmark's arrival (Y), was undoubtedly the true reaſon why the divorce did not take 


place. The Queen paſſed from one extreme to the other ; ſhe had nine children, which 
were more than were requiſite for her huſband's happineſs and repoſe ; fo fruitful a wife 


(+) Some of his was given him as a puniſhment for his fins (c). 


children were 
like thoſe of 
whom Ovid 


However he was not contented with 


this fecundity ; for he had ſome children in private by other women. As to the Princeſs 


whom Ovid, of Denmark, ſhe returned not to her own country; the Archbiſhop of Sevil, brother 
fays Filus ance to the King, quitted the Eccleſiaſtical habit for her ſake, and married her; but this expe- 


diem patrios in- 

irit itt annos, - X j Me 
i e. © The Son her life in a very little time. 
% impatient waits 


dient gave het no great ſatisfaction: vexation and reſentment of the injury put an end to 
Alfonſo was beloved neither by his ſubjects, nor by the 


4 r Faber, neighbouring Kings; and yet his reputation was very glorious in diſtant countries. His 


* death.“ 


rning, his knowledge, his eloquence, his policy, made a great noiſe there, and induced one 


part of the Electors to confer (d) the Imperial Crown on him [A], while the other part 74) t 1286, 


choſe Richard Earl of Cornwal, brother of Henry King of 


ngland. Alfonſo went o, according to 


not to ſupport by his preſence the party which had elected him, ſo that his title of Em- cthers, in 1258, 
peror had never any reality. They were weary of waiting for him, and as the ſuffrages 


could not be united in favour of his Competitor, (for he was dead), they 
The Empire was given (e) to Rodolph Earl of Habſburgh, notwithſtand- 
mbaſſadors. The Po 


new election. 
ing the oppoſition of Alfonſo's 


proceeded to a 


acknowledged Rodolph for 2 


Emperor; and not being able to obtain of Alfonſo, who went to meet him at Beau- 
caire on the Rhone, the renunciation of his right, he obtained it at laſt by threatning 


him with Excommunication, and 


granted him ſome amends out of the Tythes belong- 


ing to the Church [BJ. I have already ſaid that this Prince was not beloved by his 
ſubjects. He was ſeveral times expoſed to repeated Conſpiracies of the Grandees, who 
very well knew how to hold intelligence with the neighbouring Princes. At length, he 


ſaw his fon Sancho at the head of a 


powerful faction, which rendered itſelf formidable 


by the people's diſcontent on account of the alteration of the Coin, and by reaſon of the 
unjuſt methods which he made uſe of to recruit his exhauſted Treaſury, This rebellion 
muſt have touched him the more ſenſibly, as it was accompanied with a great deal of 
ingratitude; for he had conſented (7), in favour of Sancho, to exclude the ſons of the 0%) ta 1276. 


. deceaſed Prince Ferdinand, his eldeſt ſon (g), from the ſucceſſion, 


it only to avoid the troubles which were to 


It is true he had done 7 
apprehended from Sancho, if the right of (4 Frog 


Ferdinand's children was not facrificed to him. This facrifice only kept off the civil ny. Ce“ 


wars a little longer 


waited 


Contract 


Sancho, being fure of ſucceeding his Father, was not contented z with Blanche the 
he mg, Alfonſo did not die ſoon enough: for which reafon, being 


tired with having Les h 5. 


Lewis, his chil- 


everal years, he took arms, he ſtrengthened himſelf with the aſſiſtance of the «ren were to re 


King of Granada, he aſſembled the States of the Kingdom at Valladolid, he granted big b Mims in 


the Deputies whatever 


caſe he died be- 


they demanded; and if he refuſed the Title of King, it was ei- fore his Father. 


ther becauſe he thought it enough to poſſeſs the fübſtantial part of the regal authority, or Ceske 
elſe to raiſe the people's affections the more. In a word, Prince Emanuel, his Uncle, yer 1269. 


« di M. Pietro Bembo:“ i. e. A little Treatiſe of Lewis 
Caſtelvetro bis brother ... ., written by him in the lat- 
ter part of his life, to correct ſome errors committed by 
others in point of Literature, and together with it an 
addition compoſed by his brother to one of Peter Bembo's 
| Books concerning the Italian Language. This Expoſition 
of Petrarch was printed at Baſil in 4to the ſame year 
at the coſt of Peter Sedabuoni Bookſeller. 
[4] One part of the Electors conferred the Imperial 
Crown on him.) Thoſe who ſay he refuſed it ate de- 
ceived. Some have added to this miſtake a pretty 
odd remark ; which is, that he contented himſelf with 
the ſimple title of Emperor of the Weſt. Imperium 
: Germanicum oblatum 2 Occidentalis titulo con- 
(1) Hofman, tentus (1). When a perſon refuſes a Kingdom, he does 
Lexic. Univ. vol. not give it a place among his titles; and beſides, the 
1. pag. 89 · Empire of Germany, and the Empire of the Weſt, 
are not two diſſerent dignities. The truth is, Alfonſo 
accepted the Empire, and really deſigned to go and 
take poſſeſſion of it ; but for having unſeaſonably been 
(2) Mariana fre- what Fabius was when it was neceſlary (2), he entire- 
ee him 1y ruined his affairs. Wherefore he did not content 
« Linger, * himſelf with the title, but againſt his will he got no- 
thing elſe. I ſee no manner of foundation for what 
ſome aſſert, that after having refuſed the Empire he 
ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded to accept it by the 
ſelf-intereſted artifices of Pope Alexander. Oblatum 
ab Elictoribus imperium modeſte deprecatus eft, ſapientiæ 


pronounced 


fue vim eo ipſa teftatus. Poſiguam werd per ſuaſionibus 

Pantificis Alexandri aures dedit gui ſui commod: . . . « 

cauſa eum inſtigavit ut oblatum imperii axioma à Ger. 

manis acciperet, & quem recuſarat titulum uſurparet . . « 

aultas . « . moleftias « +» » Expertus eſt (3). They add (J Matthias, 

that his ſon diſpoſſeſſed him of. his Kingdom, and af. Theaer. HP. pag, 

terwards reſtored it to him again (4), The laſt of 964 

theſe two facts is falſe.  _ | ; (9) 1 2 
[B] The Pope granted him ſome amends out of the tythes , , e 


belonging to. the Church, ] "The Pope permitted him prifin, gen 


to appropriate to himſelf the third part of the tythes, ge tandem re- 


which uſed to be applied to the building and repairing erat. Idem, 
of ſacred edifices. Then did the Kings of Caſtile be- 10. 

gin to lay their hands on the Eccleſiaſtical Revenues. 

This is what Mariana informs us (5). But Mezerai (5) Lib. 13. (4 
goes farther; and we mult hear him. Ang Alfonſo, fine. 

ſays he (6), yielded and reſigned his right to the diſpo- (6) Mezerai, 
fition of the Pape, in conſideration of his being allowed Abrege Chrom. 
to levy the tenths on the Clergy of his Kingdom, to carry at the year 127 C. 
on a war againſt the Maors. So that indemnifications, 

whatever happens, are always raiſed on the peaple, au 

pay all. For this time however the people had no 

new burden laid en them; would they not have paid 

Tythes notwithſtanding ? The Clergy were the only 

ſufferers by it; but they have able ſhoulders, and need 

not our pity. Mezerai meant perhaps that the Clergy 

are never at a loſs for inventions to make themſelves - 


amends at the people's coſt: this is another affair. 


(x1 


pronounced in a full Afﬀembly 
who at the fame time held another 
of too great a deſire of keeping 


A8 


197 


a ſentence of Depoition againſt the King, 


Tembly, much leſs numerous, at Toledo, where out 
4 certain medium, he ſhewed neither c | 

cumſpection enough. The fſuccours which he obtained from the King of M 
him in little ſtead : and the curſe which he ſolemnly pronounced againſt Sancho raiſed no 


either courage nor cir- 
orocco ſtood 


ſcruple in the rebel's breaſt By That hardened Son cared not, cither for the thunder of his 


temporal father, or that of 


is ſpiritual. father; for he laughed at the Pope's excommuni- 


cation [ DJ. But there were ſome towns which forſook him, on account of the interdict, 
which arrived from Rome, againſt thoſe who ſhould follow his party. Two of his bro- 
thers abandoned him likewiſe: The death of Alfonſo put an end to this civil war in the 
year 1284. He ordered his heart to be interred on Mount Calvary, but this order was 
not executed. His heart and bowels are at Murcia, and his body at Sevil, He was the 
firſt King of Caſtile who permitted the public Acts to be drawn up in the vulgar tongue 


E]. 


(c] Ye tirſe vobieh be ſolemnly prompuncbi againſt 
Sancho, raiſed no ſeruple in the mind of that rebel. 
I fancy my Reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here 
the words which Mariana has made uſe of. Ab A.. 
þhinſo Rege Hiſpali in publics tonrventu San ins furiali 
carmint devotis, & jure pattrno diril  extcrationibus 
caput revindtus, regnique ſucceſſione ſpoliatus eft, oftavo 
menfis Nowembris die . . . . (7): i. e. “ Sancho was ſo- 
„ lemnly curſed by King Alphonſo in a public aſſem- 
« bly at Sevil, was loaded with horrid imprecations, 
« and deprived of the right of ſueceſſion, on the eighth 
4% day of November.. Alfonſo gained nothing 
by this : his ſon felt not the leaſt remorſe on that ac- 
(8) Sanfius ne- cbunt (8), and had even the fortune to reign as a good 
que ea religione Prince; fo that he gave. the lie to that maxim of 
raus, Idem. Salluſt, imperiam facile iis artibus retinetur quibius in- 
(9) Salluſt. in ſris partum #ft (9) : i. e. Power is eafily preſerved 
Pref. Belli Ca- © by the ſame arts by which it was at firſt obtained :” 
tilin, he exerciſed well an authority which he had crimi- 
hall uired; Spoliati ejectigae patris nota ad poſte- 
22 : alioqui in botorum Principum numbror 
(io) Mariana, imperium enim flagitio partum honis artibus extycuit (10). 
lid. 1% cap» 8. i. e. „ The ſtripping and depoſing of his father ſet a 
„ mark of inſumy on him to poſterity: in other re- 
«ﬆ ſpects he may be reckoned in the number of good 
4% Princes; for he worthily adminiſtred that govern- 
« ment which he had wickedly obtained.” This is 

ſomething : nay, it is a great deal. 
[D] His fon laughed at the Pope's Extommiinication.] 
Let us again fee the terms of Mariana. Nowim, ſays 
(11) Ibid, cap. 7. he (11), e Jtalia (ſubſidium petitum) religionis objecta 
fpecie. Sanctius apul Martimum Pontificem Maximum 
per oratorem de impittate atque ingrati animi noxa po- 
ftulatur, ſuperſtite patre in omnia regni jura invaſiſſe, 
negue pre ambitione regnandi ſenis obitum expectare. 
Ergo in impiorum loco haberi mandatum eſt quicumgue 
relias Alfonſo filii partes ſequerentur : dati etiam judi- 
ces a Pontifice in cauſſa : urbes & oppida Sanctis addicta 
tx ritu Chriftiano ſacrificiis interdixerunt. Itague eo- 
dem tempore non eadem de cauſſa in Aragonia & Caftella 
ſacrorum weluti juſtitium fut, mafia provincia, Sanc- 
tioque judicibus, fi eos nanciſceretur, extrema quarvis 
comminanti. i. e. New aid was ſollicited from Italy, 
„ under colour of religion. Sancho was accuſed to 
«« Pope Martin by his father's Embaſſador, of impie- 
ty and ingratitude, of having uſurped the whole 
< regal authority during his father's life, and through 
„an immoderate ambition of reigning, not waiting 
the old man's death. Therefore whoever ſhould 
„ abandon Alfonſo and follow his ſon's party were de- 
«« clared excommunicate : the Pope alſo delegated 


(5) Mariana, 
kde 14 cap 5+ 


«© Judges in the affair; and the cities and towns which 


« adhered to Sancho were laid under an Interdict. So 
< that at the fame time, tho on different accounts, the 
«« public exerciſe of Religion was ſuſpended both in 
Aragon and in Caſtile; the province was afflicted at 
* it, and Sancho threatened the Subdelegates with the 
« "moſt rigorous puniſhments, if they ſhould fall into 
« his hands.” This was the regard he had to the 
thunder of the Vatican. Ka VA 

[EI He was the frft King 
the public Acts to be drawn up in the Vulgar Torgue.] 
I know not for what reafon Matiana attributes the ig- 
norante and barbarouſneſs which ſpread themſelves over 


| Vol. IV. 


He cauſed the Bible to be tranſlated into the ſame tongue (þ). 
is wife [F], in his children, and in his ſubje&s. 
expence he was at in Aſtronomical Obſervations [G], and the cenſure of God's 


of Caftile who permitted 


He was unhappy in (5) Z* Matiane 
No body is ignorant of the great 
Works 

which 


Spain to this regulation; for they were nb Teſs ih 
France, though the like regulation was not eſtabliſhed 
there till under the reign of Francis I: and it is even 
true that the ſtudy of elegant Latin was never more 
in faſhion in that Kingdom, than after all che public 
Acts were ordered to be written in French. Let us 
hear Mariana. Primus Hiſpaniz Regium wendendi at- 
que paciſcendi vulgari Hiſpanorim lingua poteflatem con- 
ceffit, eam linguam nimirum us rutior erat excolere 
locupletaremut es decrets cupiebat'y ſacres Bibliorum libro 
in maternam linguam vertenubs rtiam curavit., Ex c 
tempore in regiis diplomatibus ac publicis in tabulis Latina 
Lingua, cajus antta nſus erat, defirt uſurpari, unde puden- 
da litterarum ignoratio in noſtram gentem atque utrumgie 
ordinem invaſit (12). i. e. He was the firſt of the (12) em, ibid. 
Kings of Spain who allowed contracts to be made ., 3: Here is 
in the vulgar Spaniſh, deſigning thereby to poliſh and — — *. 
* 1nrich that tongue, which was then ſomewhat rude ; chap. * : Pri. 
+ he alſo took care to have the holy Bible tranſlated mus Hiſpanie 
c into his mother tongue. From that time the Latin Regum Latinæ 
„ tongde ceaſed to be made uſe of in the Royal , 4s in 
„ Charters and the public Records; as it had been Pe. guat, ge. 
fore; whente a ſhameful ignorance introduced itſelf nicam lin, 
into dur Nation, and inſected the Clergy as well as ſhſtituit. 
« the Laity.” | 

[FI] Heu unhappy in his wife.) I find in a Chro- . 
nicle of Aragon, inſerted in the third volume of the 
Hiſpania illuſtrata (13), that Jolante, the wife of Al- (73) Pag. 173. 
fonſo, returned unwillingly to her huſband, after ſhe | 
had eſcaped into Aragon with her two 1 This 
is not the principal fact. The Chronicler adds that ſhe 
paſſed for an immodeſt woman. Zlans ad virum in- 
gratis decedit : que magnorum Regum filia, uxor, 
parens ſummo dedecore impudicitiaæ famam effugere non 


7. 
[G] No body is ignorant of the great expences he aa. 

at in Aftronomical Obſervations.) He chiefly made uſe 
of the labour of certain ſkillful Jews, whom he ſent 
for to Toledo. Rabbi Iſaac Hazan (14) was the per- (14) Tar it, 
ſon who contributed the moſt to the conſtruction of the Chanter: He bad 
Astronomical Tables which are called A/phonfine, and ;, f, C carl 
which appeared in the year 1270 : the Jews of Sevil 2 „e Synagogue 
maintain that Rabbi to be the Author of them (15). Toledo. Voſtius, 
Alfonſo ſpent in that Work forty thouſand Ducats, ac- Nen Ma- 
cording to Voſſius, guadraginta ducttorum millia: but (, P 110 
in all likelihood he meant quadringenta, or elſe he Ricus, 2 1375 
made uſe of a Book wherein the Printers had put de Motu octavæ 
uadraginta inſtead of guadringenta : for if Alfonſo Sphæræ, apud 

expended no more on that Work than forty thou- Veibum, bid. 
ſand ducats, it would not be worth ſpeaking of, and 
we find in other Authors the ſum of four hundred thou- 
ſand ducats (16). But it was not herein that theſe (16) Expendir in 


hanc rem ad gu- 


Aſtronomical Tables coſt the King of Caſtile the moſt : 


page 064. Fay ny 
a inchutin, fuperbt aures, lingua petulans, de o- lin one 


fiderat obJerwvatque aftra, terram amiſit (17). 1. e. (17) Mariana, 


* Alfonſo had a ſublime genius, but unheedy, proud lib. 13. cap. 20. 
c ears, and a petulant tongue; he was better verſed 
« in learning than in the arts of government, and 


«© While 
Ddd 
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Which is attributed to him [Hl. It i 


8 
cauſe of the misfortunes which erw ned him 


AS 


retended that Aſtrological Predictions were the 


[7]. It were to be wiſhed, for the ho- 


nour of the Sciences, that a Prince ſo adorned by them [XK J, had governed his people 


with more ſucceſs and greater wiſdom, 


They had begun under his father's reign to form 


a Code or Body of Laws, This great Work was completed by his care. No regard 


„ while he contemplated the heavens, and obſerved 
«« the ſtars, he loſt the earth,” He fixed the epoch of 
thoſe Tables on the firſt day of June 1252, which 
was that of his acceſſion to the crown; and he re- 
ted the concurrence of that firſt day of June with 

the other s in ſuch a manner, x th he made it 
fall on the 230th day of the year 2000 of the æra of Na- 
bonaſſar, and ſo of the others, as may be ſeen in Moreri. 
H} . . . and the Cenſure of God's Works which is at- 

ed to him.) Mariana ſays in I, that Alfonſo 

had dared to blame the Works of Providence, and the 
conſtruction of our bodies (18). Of this fact he pro- 
duces no other proof than a vulgar tradition, which 
had been delivered down from hand to hand. It is a 
ſign that the contemporary Hiſtory had not recorded 
thoſe libertine diſcourſes of the King of Caſtile, nor 
put the ſeal to it, to prevent its being doubted in future 
The ſaid Hiſtorian adds, that God very juſtly 
puniſhed Alfonſo's raſh tongue by the rebellion of San- 
cho. Emanuel ſan? patruus (Sanctii) ſus & aliorum 
procerum nomine Alfonſum publica ſententia in conventu 
pronunciata regno privavit, ea calamitate dignum quod 
divine providentie opera, & humani corporis fabricam 
inſigni lingua procacitate ingeniique confidentia accuſare 
auſus fuerit, uti vulge hominum opinio eft, ab antiquo 
ducta per manus. Vocis ffoliditatem numen juſtiffhme 

* windicavit. Tho' the ſilence of ſo wiſe an Hiſtorian 
with reſpe& to the Ptolemaic Syſtem ought to be of 
ſome weight, I believe notwithſtanding that if Alfonſo 
paſſed his audacious cenſure on any part of the Uni- 
verſe, it was on the celeſtial Spheres. For beſides 
that this was his principal ſtudy, it is certain that A- 
ſtronomers then explained the motion of the heavens 
by ſuch intricate and confuſed Hypotheſes, that they 
did no honour to God, and by no means anſwered the 
idea of a ſkilful Workman. It is probable therefore 
that it was on conſidering that multitude of Spheres of 
which the Syſtem of Ptolemy is compoſed, fo many 
excentric circles, ſo many epicycles, ſo many librati- 
ons, and ſo many deferents, that he let fall the expreſ- 
ſion, that if God had called him to his council, when he 


tri 


(18) dem, lib. 
14. cap · 3. 


(19) I nde uſe made the world, he could have given him ſome good ad- 
of the terms of cyice (19). Before we go any further, let us mention a 
Plate 7 the lenitive ſuggeſted to us by a modern Author (20). If 


= . the King of Caſtile had ſpoken that conditionally 

eric ef a which it is pretended be ſaid abſolutely, he would have 

theſe circles, 4 been very excuſable : inſtead of the words above men- 
0 


be, pag. 15 of tioned, make uſe of the following, That if God had 
the Dutch Editi- 4 


on, was ſo great, ,. 


made the World ſuch as is Juppoſed T the Ptolemgic 
. Syſtem, good advice might be given him for another 
_ is 6 _ - you will = diminiſh the ſcandalous 
better was as yet ** audaciouſneſs of Alfonſo.”  Lipfius does not relate 
known, a _ ; the affair as if it regarded the diſpoſition of the heavens 
— 72 5 '3- in particular; he keeps to general terms. Mitior, ſays he 
preſs, I believe, (21), ALPHONs1 X Hiſpaniæ Regis, ſed non melior vox 
for a King of aut ſenſus, qui folitus providentiam itidem culpare & di- 
Caſtile) who was core: fi principio mundi ipſe Deo adfuiſſet, multa me- 
» great Mathe- lius ordinatiuſque condenda fuiſſe. i. e. More mode- 
over devout, ſaid rate, but not at all better, was the expreſſion or 
that if God &c. ** meaning of Alfonſo X, King of Spain, who uſed 
(20) Neuvelles de se likewiſe to blame Providence, and to ſay, that if 
-#- pd des «©. be had been preſent with God at the creation, many 
p 686, pa * 438. « things would hade been better and more regularly con- 
(zr) Monit. & © trived.” . e cites no body; but Father Theo- 
Exempl. Polit. philus Ray naud (22), mentioning the ſame imperti- 
nent ſpeech, quotes Mariana, Rodericus Sanctius (23), 
and Alphonſus Spina (24). A modern Compiler adds, 
that the King had ſcarce uttered this blaſphemy, but 
the lightning fell into the bed where he lay, which con- 
ſumed his wife and two of his children to aſbes, that he 
fled through the chambers of his palace followed by the 
(24) In Fortalitio lightning which burned his ſhirt, and would in all lileli- 
Adel, Lb. 4. hood have done the ſame by his perſon, if be had not pro- 
Conf. 9. Bello firated himſelf on the rnd to aſe pardon of God for 
his crime (25). Our Compiler refers us to Rodericus 
Sanctius, to wg and to Bzovius. 
ſure that Mariana ſays nothing of this, and that he 


would have ſpoken of it, if there had been any cer- 


cap. 4 
(22) Theophil · 
Raynaud · Trad? 
de Eunuc bis, 


Pref. & page 
81 


(23) Part- 4. 
Hiſtorie, cap. 5+ 


Pag · 143 


But I am very 


was 


tain Tradition in Spain of ſo wonderful an accident. He 
knew, without doubt, what another Hiſtorian relates of 
it ; wherefore ſince he has * no part of that relati- 
on it is to be believed that he ſuſ it to be {i yo 
tious. However it be, here is the ſubſtance of ode- 


ricus Sanctius's Narrative (26). The King often re- (26) Hiſt. N,. 
peated his blaſphemy, that if he had aſſiſted at God's Ps. 
Council <when man was created, certain things <vould meth 


have been in better order than they are. Si & principio 
creationis bumanæ Dei altiſſimi confilio inter fuiſſet, non- 
nulla melius, 1 condita fuiſſe. The Infant 
Emanuel's Governor ſaw, in a dream, an Angel, who 
informed him that it had been reſolved in the celeſtial 
Council that Alphonſo ſhould die dethroned, and even 
a cruel death, if he did not repent : the Governor 
aſking the reaſon, the Angel replied, that it was be- 
cauſe Alfonſo had raſh enough to cenſure the 
Works of God ; Blaſphemiam Alfmſi vanamgque teme- 
ritatem divina opera corrigere molientis id maluiſſe; and 
commanded him to go and exhort- that Prince to re- 
pentance. The Governor obeyed, but Alfonſo laugh- 
ed at him, and repeated his blaſphemy. He was then 
at Burgos. Some days after, as he was at Segovia, a 
Hermit had a like viſion, and went to acquaint him with 
it, and exhorted him to a retraQtation : the King fell into 
a paſſion, called him madman, and returned to his 
old way of talking. The next night there were ſuch 
horrible ſtorms, accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning, that one would have thought heaven and earth were 
coming together. Fire from heaven burned the King's and 
theQueen's clothes in Alfonſo's chamber : then thatPrince 
being at the laſt extremity ſent for the Hermit, con- 
feſſed his ſin to him, t, humbled himſelf, and re- 
trated his blaſphemy : more he w the more 
was the ſtorm obſerved. to abate, and at length it 
ceaſed.  Rodericus Sanctius at the beginning of this 
wen quotes the Annals of Spain (27), and in this 

pect 


wrote after him, and was infinitely more able and ju- 
dicious than he, would not have ſingly alledged the 
2 tradition, or have ſuppreſſed the dreams, the 
orms, and the repentance. However the Fr 
Compiler does not relate this prodigy faithfully. A 
Lutheran Miniſter applies Alfonſo's blaſphemy to the 
celeſtial ſyſtem, adds that that Prince's puniſh- 


ment was to die in exile in a ſtrange country (28). (28) $pleclivs, 
the in Felice Litera- 
fo, pag · 218, : 


This is falſe ; for he died at Sevil (29), one 
cities which had perſevered in their obedience. 
[Ii pretended that Aſtrological Predifions were 
the cauſe of the misfortunes which overwhelmed bim.] 
They ſay, that knowing by means of Aſtrology that 
he ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of his Kingdom, he became 
ſo ſuſpicious, ſo miſtruſtful, and ſo cruel, that he pro- 
cured himſelf an infinite number of enemies; which thing 
ruined his affairs. It is very poſſible that a prediction, 
which in itſelf is no more than a chimera, may be- 
come a moſt real evil by the conduct it inſpires. The 
examples which are brought of Predictions that ha ve 
been accompliſhed, are almoſt all built on this founda- 
tion. But let us hear Mariana. 1d fore aſtra memo- 
rant portendiſſe ejus artis non ignaro, fi ars eft & ' non 
pot ius inane mortalium ludibrium quod d prudentibus ſem- 
per accuſabitur, & ſemper tamen patronos habebit. Ex 
eo ferunt ſuſpicacem efſe redditum, atgue ex metu ſuſ- 
_ crudelitate magnam eus odii partem concitaſſe ques 
illi calamitati fuit (30). 


2 Aſtronomy, Philoſophy, and Hiſtory, as 
rfectly as if he had been only a man of ſtudy, and 
he compoſed Books on the motion of the heavens, 
and the Hiſtory of Spain, which are excellent. Quid 
admirabilius quam in caſtris educato armagque d prima 
ætate tractanti taniam fuiſſe aſtrorum, philoſophies, re- 
rumgue geſtarum cognitionem, quantam viæx otioft humi- 
nes in umbra afſequuntur ? . Exftant de aſtrorum conver- 
fienibus, de Hiſpanica Hiſteria ab Alfonſo edita wolumina 
magno jngenio, incredibiti_ fiudio (31). i. e. 
4 


(27) Ut tradunt 
at leaſt there is no doubt but he is miſtaken ; Hiſpanerum An. 
for if the Annals made mention of it, Mariana, cho 


(30) Idem, libs 
K] The ſciences with which he was adorned.) He 14. cap. 9. 


« What (31) Idem, lib, 
* | 66 is 13. Cap» 9. 
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was had to his Will, by which he left his Kingdom to his grandſon Alfonſo [LI, by in- 


tail to Ferdinand the brother of Alfonſo, and 'afterward to Philip Kin 


g of France (i). (i) Mariana, libs 


Sancho maintained himſelf on the throne, while his two nephews found it difficult to en-“ . 7. 


joy their liberty. Iolante, their grand 
Court of the King of A 
bability have formed agai 


Imother, had early taken refuge with thetn at the 
n, to avoid the attempt which their Uncle would in all pro- 
their lives, even during that of Alfonſo, if he had had them 


in his power. So true it is, that the luſt of reigning ſtifles all ſentiments of humanity; 
and ſubverts all juſtice ! I am beholden for this Reflection to Mariana [MA]. 


„ js more admirable than that one educated in a 


% camp, and handling arms from his childhood, ſhould 
* be maſter of ſuch ledge in Aſtronomy, Philo- 
„ ſophy, and Hiſtory, as men of leiſure even in a 
«« retirement ſcarce attain? Some volumes of Alſonſo's 
« are extant, concerning the courſes of the ſtars, 
“ and the Hiſtory of Spain, written with great under- 
« ſtanding, and incredible application.” - Rodericus 
Sanctius gives us to underſtand that Alfonſo did no more 
than order ſome able men to write thoſe Books. 
Tdem Alfonſus rerum in orbe geflarum librum accom- 
modatiſſimum per ſapientes ſeribi fecit, quem generalem 
32) Roder. Hiſtoriam Hiſpant appellant . . . (32). Aſtrologus appel- 
22 Hiſe, latus eft. Cujus nomine, neſcio an ſapientia, tabulæ 
Hiſpan. Part. 4+ Alfonſine & alice Aftrobgice confiderationes compilatæ 
ap. igem, ibid, Tant, & ſub eius regio nomine luſtrantur (33). i. e. 
(33) 5. me eee The fame Alſonſo cauſed a molt uſeful relation of 
8 „what had paſſed in the world to be compoſed by 


„ wiſe men, which the Spaniards call a General Hi- 


« ſtory. . . He is called an Aſtrologer; and under his 
« royal name, but whether by his {kill I know not, 
« the Alfonſine Tables and other Aſtrological ſpecu- 
« lations were compiled and publiſhed.” They who 
(24) In he Can conſult Nicholas Antonio (34) will doubtleſs ſatisfy 
Bibliotheca Hiſ- their curioſity on this head. I do not know where a 
pana wetus- See Miniſter of Rotterdam (35) has read what he reports 


= rn. = concerning Alfonſo's learning in the law. Legibus 
— of the Suit deditifſimus, omnium fer? & gentium de 


Dutch Edition. ibus wolumiza evolvit, ac ſeptem Libros pro aquita- 

(35! Ridderus- de wy moderatione collegit, ut & hominibus & divino cul- 

Erudit. cap. 3- tui necefſaria 'ſimgulis innoteſcerent. i. e. He was 

pip: 147: % „ much addicted to the ſtudy of Law, he peruſed the 

Libris, page 318. Law Books of almoſt all people and. nations, and 
collected ſeven Books for the regulation of Juſtice, 
that things neceſſary for men and the ſervice of 
God might be made known to every one.” This, with- 
on doubt, has no other 1 0 ee _ _ 

id above (36) concerni pilation 
(35) Towards © ſtoma — Code of Cattle, made under the reign 
e end of the 4 * * 

Text. of o; which is no proof that this Prince under- 
ſtood Law: unleſs a man will maintain that Juſti- 
nian was the moſt learned Lawyer of his age. Con- 
fider well what I quote from Rodericus Sanctius, and 
you will no longer doubt that the words of the Mi- 
niſter of Rotterdam were taken thence : it is perhaps 
from the thirtieth hand. Alſon ſus Legibus condendis de- 
ditiſſimus fuit. . . . Leges enim Romanas in regnis ſuis 
gi fecit licet minime eis ſubjiceretur. Demum ex om- 
nibus ſumma moderatione & ratione ac æguitatis vibra- 
mine ſeptem Libros quos partitas wocant inſtituit & ſa- 
lubriter compilavit, in quibus ſacratiſſime Leges non ſo- 

lum ad cauſas hominum decidendas, ſed ad divinum 
cultum dirigendum augendumgue continentur. i. e. Al- 
1 fonſo was much addicted to the framing of Laws, 
<< . for he cauſed the Roman Law to be read in 
«© his Kingdoms, though not ſubjet to them. At 


length he ſelected and compiled out of all, with the 


«* utmoſt moderation, reaſon, and weighing of equity, 
«© ſeven Books, called la, Partidas, wherein are con- 
«© tained the moſt Sacred Laws, not only for deciding 
civil cauſes, but for directing and promoting the 
«« worſhip of God.“ It would be to deceive ones 
ſelf groſly to nes that Alfonſo was himſelf the 
Compiler of theſe Laws. He therein acted the ſame 


art that Theodofius, Juſtinian, and Lewis XIV did 

in the Compilation of the Codes which bear their 

name. Mariana does not ſuffer us to doubt of it. 

They who 65 that _ read — the Bible four- 

teen times (37) attribute that to him which belongs 74- * 
only to 4 Alfonſo, King of Aragon and Naples, res 
who lived in the X Vth Century: I ſpeak of it in his %, That. Hiſt; 
Article (38). It is not the only thing which has been 2e ®; 694- 
transferred from the latter to the former: Mr. Hof- bim on 24, - 
man has aſcribed to the King of Caſtile, beſides the count Regem pi- 
reading of the Old and New Teſtament fourteen times, um & religiofifſi- 
what Antonius Panormitanus relates concerning the in- 3": 
clination of the King of Naples for the Sciences, and (Ahn **3 
the curing a diſtemper by the reading of Quintus Curti- King of), Re- 
us. In return, Mr. Lloyd transfers to the King of Aragon mark [7], to- 
the labour and expence of the Aſtronomical Tables Vards the ends 
of 77 King of Caſtile. 

[LI He ih bis Kingdom td his grandſon. 
Conclude from hence as the 1 
ter de St. Romuald had drawn from very muddy ſprings, 
when he wrote ** that Alfonſo declared the youngeſt 
of his ſons ſucceſſor to his Crown, preferring him 
to Sancho his eldeſt, becauſe he had found by the 
* rules of Aſtrology that he would be the moſt fa- 
«« voured by the ſtars ; which was the cauſe of their 
mutual hatred, and at length of the death of that 
«« youngeſt ſon, and of his own likewiſe: for the 
«« eldeſt, not able to bear his being thus diſinherited, 
* rebelled againſt him, made him die in priſom and 
put his brother to death, and then ſeized on the 
Crown (39).” It is not poſſible to heap more lies (29) Abreg® te 
one upon another than there are here; and yet this 2% Chrone- 
paſſage has ſerved (40) and will ſerve as an Original 2 — a 
to many other Compilers. (40) — 

LI am beholden for this reflection to Mariana. ] L Enfant has 
Let us ſet down his words. Violantes Caſtellæ Regina — — 
nepotum atatem in iſimum erat a ludi- 

Brio efſe dolens gde pies, negue 2 * 
Juria tutam, uſque adeo omnia jura pervertit exitiabi- 

lis imperaitdi cupido, fugam meditata .. . . cum illis 

in Aragoniam abiit, Alfonſo nequicquam cum res efſet 

indicata probibere conato dolenteque, adeo ut nulla fui 

propria regnigus clade moveri magis potaifſet . . . (41). (47) Mariana, 
Gallo Regi cure erut ne in patrui poteſtatem redacti ſa- lib. 14. cap. 3. 
lutis, libertatis certè, periculum adirent, non ignaro na- 

turam mortalium ambitidſam & imperii cupiditate in 

crudelitatem pronam efſe (42). i. e. Violante Queen (42) Idem, ibid. 
of Caſtile, grieving that the age of her grandſons, f. 4 

«© of whom ſhe was icularly fond, was deſpiſ- 

«« ed, ſince Sancho had been preferred before them, 

and fearing they would not be ſafe from his vio- 

«« lence, to ſuch a degree does the pernicious luſt of 

* reigning pervert all right, meditating flight.... 

«« went with them into Aragon; Alfonſo, ſo ſoon as 

„the thing was told him, in vain endeavouring to 

«« prevent it, and afflicting himſelf in ſuch a manner 

„ that he could not have been more moved by the 

** ſlaughter of himſelf and kingdom. . . . The French 

King took care leſt, falling into their uncle's power, 

they ſhould run the riſque of their lives, or at leaſt 

« of their liberty; well — the nature of men 

e to be ambitious, and prone to cruelty through luſt 

« of Empire.” This picture is a very good one. 


CASTILLE (BLANCHE) Queen of France, and mother of St. Lewis, was a Lady 
of very great accompliſhments. She was daughter of Alfonſo IX King of Caſtile, and 
martied to Lewis of France, eldeſt ſon of Philip Auguſtus (a), May 23d in the year % At Purmer 


1200. She was crowned with her huſband Lewis VIII Auguſt, the 


1223, and de- in Normandy, 


clared Regent by the laſt will of that Prince in November 1226. Lewis IX, theit eldeſt 
ſon, was then jult entered his twelfth: year, and at that time the Kings of France were not 
of age till they were twenty one compleat; ſo that the Regency of this Lady was long 


enough to give her an opportunity of ſhewing her prudence and courage. 


She had oc- 
calion 


4 


BAU T, Earl of 
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December 1226, but a dreadful civil war 
the Kingdom confederated 
that the Regency 


CAS 


cafion for. both of theſe talents z for the young King is ſcares crowned on the firft of 
ro * 


— , and alledged cent acct pun 


of the Kingdom was given to a woman who 


he Princes 207 great Men of 
of their League, 
4 foteigner (b). Blanche () Joiwine, 


was not at all confounded by ſo difficult and dangerous a conjunEture of affairs, but mak- g. 


ing uſe of all the methods which her prudence 
party, as often as t 


leaſt contrary to her honour. The laſt poin 
never was a Queen who felt ſo much the mali 


e) See the Ar- cuſed of not only having intrigues herſelf (c), but, likewiſe. a 


tice of THI- lantries [B], with a view to divert him 


ſuggeſted to her, ſhe defeated that formidable . 4. 
hey renewed theit plots, It is ſaid that her beauty was not . 
upon thoſe occaſions, and that ſhe made very great advantages of it without acting in 
point 1s not univerſally agreed upon, and there 


leſs to her [A] 


gnity of calumny as ſhe did. She was ac- 


ſting her fon in his gal- 


from taking upon him the adminiſtration of af- 


rmed, that he ſuffered her to aſſume too great 


iculars with regard to 


„ govern. She could not have received a more ſen- 
„ ſible ſhock. But conſidering the zeal of the Monk 


Champagne. fairs, and to preſerve a more abſolute authority in her hands. The — care which 
| ſhe took of his education [C], and the ſucceſs with which ſhe diſpelled all the ſtorms 
which were formed during his cries? inſpired that young Prince with a great reſpe& 
and affection for her. It may be a 4 
power over him: Hiſtory has preſerved ſome remarkable 

this D], which demonſtrate to us, that this Queen had brought from her own any a 
diſpoſition a little too haughty. It was not the way to correct it, to engage, as ſhe did, 

[4] I is ſaid that ber beauty wwas not aſeleſi to her. ] 

A modern Hiſtorian ſpeaks of her beauty in the ſame 

manner as is proper for Clelia or ſome other Romance. 

(r) Varillas, There was no Lady, ſays he (1), who would' preſume 


Minorit de Saint 4 diſpute the ſuperiority in point of beauty with Blanche, 
Loiis, page 8 and 7751 torts." deed, that ſbe ſurpaſſed them infiritel) 


9+ It isonly a 


; in a mein. Her beauty was not altered by 
at 8 fre army and tho" ſhe had borne ten children, yet 
1685. this did mt leſſen the floridneſs or delicacy of her 

complection. But let us come to the point. Her chaſtity, 
continues he, vas impenetrable ; and yet it was a 
virtue; which was moſt called in queſtion during her life, 
aud after her death. We read flill ſeveral ſatyrs, 
whicheattacked her in that tender point, and the avorſt 
is that ſbe furniſhed a pretext for that calumny. Shi 
dcn perſuaded of one of the ' moſt dangerous maxims, 
which a Lady can be prepaſſiſſed with, that there are 
ame conjunctures, very rare mueed, but yet poſſible, which 
allew them to neglect the out<vorks of honour, provided 
they maintain inviolably the fort itfelf ; that it, Queen 
Blanche laid it down for à foundation in ber Politics, 
that. ſhe might in conſcience endeavour to inſpirs thoſe 
Nobles with love, <uhom foe deſpaired of engaging in 
her intereſts any other way, «when the point was to avi 
or put au end to a 3 We 4 5 but = 
many inflances of this in the tour ſe f this Hiftory. 
the * of — Earl of Champagne. 
[CB] She au accuſed". ... of afifting the King her 
fon in his Gallantriet.] St. is ſhewed thro" the 
whole courſe of his lite a great regard to virtue; but 
it was almoſt impoſſible for him to preſerve even the 
appearance of chaſtity, i before he was married. Pri- 
vate men offend in this point much more than in any 
other of the duties of Chriſtianity ; whether it is, that 
their conſtitution hurries them with greater force into 
incontinence, than into other vices ; or whether- the 
point of honour among men is incomparably more fa- 
vourable to young perſons, who offend againſt chaſtity, 
than to thoſe who commit other crimes. If this be 
true with regard to private men, what will it be with 
regard to a young Monarch? However it is affirmed, 
that the King, whom we are ſpeaking of, never made 
any ſalſe ſtep in this ſlippery path. It is true, it 
did not pleaſe God, that he ſhould eſcape the ef- 
*« ſefts of calumny. It could not be conceived; that as 
he was not then above mineteen years old, he ſhould 
*© be without blemiſh amidſt the dangers of a Court, 
** and in a ſituation where every thing telnpts one's de- 
« fires. Beſides this, the debauched Courtiers being 
pleaſed that they could juſtify their own irregularities 
by the example of their Prince, if they did not raiſe, 
*« at: leaſt encouraged the reports which were ſpread, 
and which were attended with probability enough | 
„to alarm thoſe, 'who were concerned for. his virtue. 
* An honeſt Monk among others thought himſolr 
«© obliged to inform the Queen of it, and this he did 
<< in ſuch a manner as to perſuade her, that he was leſs 
in doubt concerning it, than he wiſhed to be. He 
even made her ſenſible, that ſhe was ſuſpected to 
« know as much of the affair as any perſon, and to 
regard very little what her ſon did, if ſhe could but 


& 


— 


% more than the manner, in which be ſpoke to her, (2) mifeire 4 

« ſhe juſtified the King, and herſelf likewiſe with fo Sainr Lois, liv, 

„ much 2 that it was not poſſible to doubt 3: 4 ann. 1233, 
t 


any longer, bat that ſhe was aſſured of her ſon's Bg gg op 
„ virtue, and on ber part incapable of having ny 7688. The A 


„hand in the- faults, Which he might commit. The thor quotes the 
« King himſelf was ſo averſe from fuch à condiiff 5th volume of | 
“ and all his actions ſhewed'it ſo'viſibly, that” theſe a Hieran of 
* idle rumdurs Vaniſhed ſoon, and were never revived by Du Cheſne, 

„ again. (2). S nog TO 

[C)] the. particular tart, which ſhe took of bir edu. Qu xx Blanche 
cation, } She nurſed him herſelf, and would not ſaf- nurſed her own 
fer him to ſuele any other woman. There is related © 
a very remarkable circumſtanee, which will ſhew how 
extremely obſtinate ſhe was in that point. One day 
„ when ſhe' Had a violent fit ef zn ague upon her, 

% whith laſted longer than uſual, a Lady of Quality, 
Wo either to 'pleaſe her Majeſty, or after her ex- 
„ ample nurſed” her on ſon; ſeeing the infant Prince 
«« cry for the breaſt, ventured to give him her own. The 
Queen, when her fit was off, called for her child, and 
« offered him her breaſt ; but he put it by, either be- 
cauſe he was fully ſatisfied, | or betaule the freſh milk, 
„which he had lately taſted; made him more fenfible 
of the heat of that which his mother offered him. 
« It was not difficult to gueſs the reaſon, and the 
Queen immediately ſuſpected what had happened. 
« She age an impatient deſire of returning her 
„thanks to the perſon, who had obliged her by be: 
ing ſo kind to her child, during her indiſpoſſtion; 
«« and the Lady upon this expecting to gain her ſa- 
««. your, owned that ſhe had be 15 ſenhbly touched 
« by the infant's cries, that ſhe could not forbear to 
give him relief. But the Queen inſtead of an- 
„ {wering, looked upon her with an air of diſdaln, 

and thruſting her finger into her ſon's mouth, for- 
«« ced him. to caſt up all that he had received from the 
Lady's breaſt. This violent behaviour aſtoniſhed 
«« all who ſaw it ; and the Queen to remove their ſur- 
« prize; told them, that ſhe could not bear that any 
% other woman ſhould have a right to diſpute with 
«« her the title of mother; ſo ſtrongly were e at 
e that time perſuaded, that the nurſing of children, 
« Was part of their education (3).“ 

[DJ Her for ſuffered her to aſſume too great a pon 
over bim: Hiſtory has preſerved ſome remarkable par- 
ticulars with regard to this.) This imperious mother 
having conceived an hatred againſt her daughter-in- 
law, prevented her as far as was in her power, from lying 
with the King ber huſband, and this Prince, contra 
to his inclination, ſubmitted to this new kind of ſer- 


7 page 10. 


pleaſe ? 
to viſit 
his wiſe, when ſhe was dangerouſly fick. We ſhall 
prove theſe particulars by imony of a contem- 
Porary” 


France publiſhed 


(3) Varillas, "abs 


(b) Thi 
called 1 
redux. 
de St. 1 
10. pag» 
ſeq- and 


year 12 


(4) Joi 


bronig 


St, Lou 


76. pa 
263. a 


Olebæ | 
adſciti, 
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in a quartet wich the Queen, her daughter in- law on the cortrary, that ri valſhip for the au- 
chotity eduld not but fender her paſſtons ſtill more imperious. It is eaſy to imagine; that 
Sta Len was not in very quiet ſitiation atmidſt the conteſts berween his mother and his 
wife ; ſor out of TE the former,” he could not venture to careſs the 
1 Ses the notes Inder d). He (e) his wife with him to the Holy Land, when he engaged in the ( 1248. 
2 :od [C]: Groiſade,. and leſt his mother Regent of his Kingdom. It muſt be acknowledged to the 
honour of the Queen- mother, that though ſhe undoubtedly expected to govern in her ſon's 
abſence, ſhe endeavoured to divert him from that unfortunate expedition (). She did C Le, 4. 
not live till che return of St. Lewis, for ſhe died in 122 (0 having diſtinguiſed her ſelf b. u 1 f 
duri this ſecond Regency b her prudent” condnẽt amiqſt ſeveral hazardous corjunckurcs m. 321- | 
of affairs. The Kingdom fuffered excremely ar that time through; the "madneſs of a great * 
(5) They were number. of weak people (Y), who were in atuated hy certain viſionaries LE]. The op- France till 12544 
called , Preſſion of the Nation under the yoak-of the Eceleſiaſtics was very ſhocking. ; The Queen 
% St. Au te did a bold action in order to redreſy this grievance in ſome meaſure FJ]. The account of 
2 2 Blanche's death extremely afflicted the King her ſon: the Qucen her daughter-in-law ſhed 
jcar 12522 Tears, but was ſincere enough to conſeſs the true rcaſon of her regret GJ. Some Authors 
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potary Writer. . The reaſon why the Oer aid not ., en they wanted" even ths" aedſtites' cf lt. 

"love the King's mother, was on account of the ſe- and were in danger of dying of hunger and miſery. 
«vere treatment, which the received from her ; for Blanche touched with compathon of the complaints, 

the Queen mother would not ſuffer the King to fre- which The received,” ſent. th demand that out of re- 

4 quent the company of the Queen his Wiſe, and hin- “ gard'to*her they ſhiould be ſer at liberty under ſe- 

tered him, as fr a5 was in het power Aid when “ cri), dectarjng that he would enquire into the af 

_ © the" King made a progreſs at any time thro” his <*'fair, and do Juſtice fally.”” Bur the Chapter having 

4 diess , and hat with him Queen Blanche his "returned an anſwer, that no 9 any authori- 

« other, and Queen Margaret his confort, the for- 2 their ſubjects, and that they had a right to 

„mer commonly ſeparated” them, and they never ttarve them td death, if they thought fit, ſent again 

4 lodged together“ It happened one day, * or, << to ſeize the women and children, whom they ſpared 

at Pontoiſe, the King lodged over the chamber of < before. And” afterwards ont of indiguation to ſee 

the Queen his wife, and he directed the Gentlemen them honoured with ſach a protection, they treated 

«Uſhers belonging to the Palace, that when he ſhould «them in ſuch a manner, that à conſiderable number 

« go to lodge with the Queen, and Queen Blanche « died, either with hunger or the inconvenience, which 
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„ was coming to the King's or Queen's chamber, they “ they ſuffered from the heat in a place ſcarce large : 
«© ſhould beat the dogs, in order to make them howl; enough to contain them. Blanche reſenting an ac- 


(4) Joinville, 


Cbronique du Roi 


- Lowis, cap. 
76. pag. m. 26 
263. G F 15 by 


5 


quences of their ertors: A certain Author repreſents 
it “ as a great poin 


« and When the King heard it, he' concealed himſelf 
« from his mother. Queen Blanche one day found 


«« the King in his wife's chamber, when he went to 


„e viſit her, as ſhe was dangerouſly ill in childbirth, 
4 hd hid himſelf behind the Queen, for fear Blanche 
« ſhould" ſee him; but ſhe 6 ar * and ſeiꝝ · 
«.ihg him by the hand, ſaid to him, Come away, 
— 15 On nothing to do lere, and made him leave 
re the chamber. When the Queen ſaw Blanche forte 
«her huſband out of her company, ſhe! cried out 
«aloud; Alas! Will not you let me ſee my Lord, nei- 


1 ther while I live, nor when I die? and having ſaid thus 


« ſhe fell into a ſwoon, and it was thought that ſhe 
«© was dead; and the King, who believed io, returned 
immediately, and recovered her from her {woon 1 
[EJ The Kiagdam was ezitremely diſturbed at that 


time. thro' the madneſs of & great” number; of auen per- 


;.. who were, infatuated by certain Vifionaries:] Queen 
Blanche did not at firſt 1 the , pernicious conſe- 


int of merit in her, that ſhe owned 


| « the had been impoſed upon with regard to the Pa- 
e floreaux, a very light matter of commendation in 
my opinion. For to have miſtaken a ſet of wicked 


„ wretches for honeſt men, is only an human error, 
« which may ariſe ſrom good nature, and Which 


« ff love takes a e but if 


* *the caſe had been with ct to perſons, Who had 


. been extremely ſlander d, and had only their inno- 


it will be complaining, that in 


tion, which had no leſs inſolence than cruelty in it. 
«« went with a ſtrong guard to the priſon of the Chap- 
«« ter, and ordered the gates to be broke open, and as 
e her attendants might 1cruple to do it for fear of the 
«c eenſures ſo common at that time, ſhe gave the firſt 
«« blow with a ſtaff, which ſhe had in her hand. This 
% was ſo well ſeconded, that in an inſtant the gate 
«« was broke open, and a great number of men, wo- 
«« men, and children came out with countenances diſ- 
% figured, who \ threw themſelves at her feet, and de- 
4 ſired ber protection, without which the favour, 
«© which ſhe had ſhewn them, would coſt them 
very dear. She protected them fo effectually, 
«« that having ordered the revenues of the Chapter 


„to be ſeized, till they had paid a due ſub- 


cc miſſion to the authority, intruſted with her, ſhe 


obliged them even to {et theſe inhabitants free for a 


«« certain ſum to be paid every year. It was about 
« this time that theſe kinds of infranchiſements - be- 
gan, or at leaſt became very common.“ II ſome 
perſons ſhall think, I have cited too long a paſſage, 
ting them with a 
fine piece of Hiſtory relating to our Blanche, I have 
exhibited to them two or three other facts, which are 
very remarkable. Their complaint therefore would be 

[G] De Queen her dauphter-in-law ſped tears; but 
cba IG enough to confeſs the true reaſon of her re- 

I 


- gret.] It would be à little ſurpriaing, that a Queen 
5 cence to ſupport them, à conſeſſion could not be too ſo much reſtrained in her matrimonial rights as the wife 
0 much commended, but in ſuch a caſe it is not to be of Lewis IX ſhould be ſorry, that upon her return to 
(5) HA de F. © Expetted (5). This reflection of the late Author of France ſhe ſhould” not find the cauſe of her reſtraint. ö 
Louis, lib. 10. the Hiſtory of St. Lewis is a very fine and judicious The Sire de ſoinville was ſurprized at the ſorrow/ of the 2 
N. 1255. 1 OR £10970 0355999) + 249 * youlngQueen ; he knew how'much and for what reaſon 1 
TC. ]. The oppreſſion of the: Nation under tbe yoke of the ſhe Rated the deceaſed”; but {ee that riddle unra- 0 
. .. Reclefiaſtics deſerved pity. The Queen did'a bold action in velled here. Aſter I had leſt the King's chamber, 17 
ebe order to retreſi this griewance in ſome-meaſure.] The fene be (8), Madam Mary de Bonnes-Vertus came (3) Cree di 1 
Chapter of Paris had committed to priſon all he inha- and deſired me to go to the Queen and comfort R St. Li, 3 
itants of Chatenai and ſeverall other places on acchunt = her, and told me, that ſhe was extre melan- cab. 76. pag. 1 
. of divers wu of _ they yr —_— and which *< — * ve came . — — 63. 0 
6) 1533. re, prohibited. to Yaſſals, for ſuch -was.the condition,of  ** weep ſo bitterly, I could not forbear ſaying to her, FAY 
cr [Econo plan cl thoſe, who. lived in the 4 ha it was true that women's. tears are not to be 1 
(7) This is what cf (6). They were ſold with their lands as a de- "regarded, fince the ſorrow, which ſhe ſhewed, was 1 
Ae  pendenicy belonging to them (7) * A conſiderable for a woman, "whom ſhe hated above any thing in 18 
Cle, or Chis number of theſe unhappy people; languiſhed there- the world. She then told me, that ſhe did not weep TR 
attic, © * ors in [the . priſons. belonging to the Chapter, in . for her, but on. accouns of the King's exceſlive vor. bi 
: 1! nuvi {25 e Guter Sc ge gi 2507 NITRO ods 10:95 e off ror ORE OW | 3 
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relate concerning Queen Blanche a great many things, which. the way for an 

nization [H]. C 2 — remaining — nw: 

which the Earl of C ne had for her, and which ſeem to ſhew that he add not abe 

ways ſigh in vain.” I ſhall ſpeak of this in the Article of that Earl. The d ther of 

the Hiftory of St. Lewis takes her part with great zeal upon this point r but he dbesmnet 
[1]. The manner in whieh he expreſſes himfelf, inducts Fe 

YH tr. wort nfl , 9220-23289v0. 201-1 waongd 

1941507 Lonioveacbns vill ots | 


ter-was afterwards C fe.) The, Hiltoriap, hom I am ſpeaking of, is 
| wg . ge, 929 ie. 979 that he was 
Blanche, becauſe, ſays he, that Queen hindered, as a Counſellt Prefi "Poſtiefs, and = he 
moch as lay in her Power, the Ning her ſon from lying was one of dle friends 6f Meflicurs de Port-Royal. 6 
with Kis Conſort. ** And the reaſon why the Queen There fearcerever'i was s Princeſs, 4 hi (15); who (9) Ibid. pag. 
(9) See the re- «5 did not love the King's mother, was on account of , had 6ecaſion i be deſended from fo many calum- 126. 
* 46 the ſevere treatment, which ſhe received from her, «6 nies, if this proper ce for it. Not that 
FO] dase. * Tor the Queen Mothet would not ſuffer the King to ** never Committe any fault ; for by what privilege 
tion (4). e ſtequent the company of the Queen his wife, and © could ſhe be exempt from errots ? She was a woman 
('0) Mezerai, «© hindered him as far as was in her power (9). and a Queen. But becauſe amongſt ſo many 
22 N [NL] Some Authors relate concerning Queen Blanche a * — — have 8 — 1 1 
tom. 2. pag. 141, 2reat many of "theſe things, which prepare the way for © was enough to expol to the il} nature 
ot Hiſtoire de canonization. GN was as nick ting lated * of mankita, and that the fenald become the bb: 
aint Lois, into the third Order of St. Francis, according to the deve. of thoſe fantaſtic jud ts, in Which people en- 
tom. 10. pat · ien of that time (10), but ſhe likewiſe made a profes. ** deavour to do ves honour by depreciating 
(12) She tundea Hen of the Order: of the Ciſterciam (11) in the hands of . what they fee univerſally eſteemed. ? She might ſhew 
it about the year the Abbeſs of Maubiſſon, a few days her death. too much haughtineſs towards the Nobility during 
2242. St. Lewis When ber body was carried to that Abbey (12), where ** her firſt regency ; and perhaps ſhe went too far 
confirmed this ſhe defired to be interred, it was inveſted with the royal ſome other occaſions. It is highly probable, aw 
— ornaments upon her Nun's habit (13). But this is no ** the treated the Queen her daughter-in-law with too 
tion tothe Holy | it as a ©. much ſeyerity, out of jealouſy of her authority, which 
Land, Hf. de opinion is but too natural ; and I would not venture to affirm, 
Saint Loitis, lib. , in ing her afterwards * that ſhe did not endeavour to maintain too long the 
6130 Ibid, lib the title of: Bleſſed, and a place in ſome Martyrologies, 7 power, which her abilities and the character of * 


- 
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ao had given her over Lewis during his younger 
30. re. 114. RE Ne ee 1 rr og 
325, 1 LI The late Author of the Hiſtory of St. Lexvis takes © 


CASTOR, anantient Author. Ses the note [O] of the Article DEJOTARUS. + | 


CASTRITIUS (MARCUS) was a Magiſtrate of Placentia in th year 669 of Rome 
A], when the Conful Cncius Jonas _—_ vourin 'S 9.008 Þ al the Cities 0208 — 
arius's againſt Sylla, d ages of them. itius not permitti 
Citizens of . deliver any, Carbo endeavoured to intimidate him by telling him, 
that he had a great number of ſwords, And I have @ great many years, replied. Caſtritius; 
and the affair ſtopped there. Such a kind of an anſwer 3 dy Solon and ſome other 
perſons [BJ. It ſignified, that they thought the ſhort-cerm of life which they had re- 
maining, was not worth purchaſing by a criminal action. This Caſtritius could not be 
the fame with him who is mentioned by Cicero in his Oration for Lucius Flaccus; for it 
appears by the honours which the Citizens of Smyrna conferred upon the latter, that he 
(a) 4: Ca/rici> did not live till he was very old (a). Add to this that Cicero-expyeſſes himſelf in ſuch a 
75% bee, manner as would perſuade us, that they were not greatly convinced of his merit. The | 
decus parrie,, or- ſame Writer ſpeaks in another place of one Marcus Caſtrilius ( 5), who was undoubtedly (5) M. Cage 
Ea. 2 Car à different perſon from the two others; for he commends him highly, and tells us, that fine pierre, 
JovzxTur1s Verres, when he was Prætor in Sicily, made him preſents. Now the Magiſtrate of Pla- ., gens 
2 r was very old, when Verres was only Quæſtor under Cneius Carbo in the year 669 Fen Gree 
Nome. " | | | 


[4] He was a Magiſtrate of Placentia in the year 669 committed the ſame miſtake. ie tae 
Rome.] The FVariorum upon Valerius [A] He gave Carbo an Anfwer lile that of Sola and 
ximus places this event under the year of Rome ſome other perſons.) I ſhall cite what we find in Cicero 
DCXXI, which is an egregious miſtake. But Monſr. upon this ſubject: Hor illud ef, quod Pifpftrato tyranno 
Moxet de la Fayolle, places it under the year 667, a Solone reſponſum"eſt, cum illi queerenti qua tandem ſpe (4) Cicero in 
(1) In Yaler, and Father Cantel (1), who fixes it in 671, — freu, fibi tam audaciter obfe/terct, reſpondiſſe dicitur, ſe Catone majore, 
Maximum. reaſons for doing ſo :; they follow the Fi Confulares, nefute (4). i; e. This is what Solon anſwered to wh 8 
(2) Pag. 250 of Which differ two years from the others; I canngt tell „ Piſiſtratus the Tyrant, when the latter aſking him, 4 Diogenes 
the ad Tome. upon what ground Monſr. de la Fayolle gives Caftri- ** in what he confided, fince he preſumed to oppoſe him Laertius In Vita 
This Hiſtory was tius the prænomen of Cneius, when he is filed Marcas with ſuch vigour; Solon is faid to have replied, | Ia Solonis. 
e in Valerius Maximus, whom he quotes. See bis Hi- < old age.” -Confidius gave ſuch an Anſwer to julius 2 3 
te de nots 40 el Roman Republic (2). In the Supplement to Cefar (5), and Ceſellius to the Triumviri (6). See C77 Fs 71. 
BJ of the fol- Moreri this article is placed under the word Caſtratiur. the Proſe chagrine of la Mathe le Vayer, p. 337 of the (6) Val. Maxim 
lowing Article. We ſhall obſerve below (3), that Charles Stephens has IXth tome of his work. | lb. 6. cap. 2. 


; CASTRITIUS (TITUS) taught Rhetoric at Rome in the ſecond Century with greater 


« 1 5 


wr than any of his contemporaries. Aulus Gellius, who was his ſcholar, peaks 
(a) Aulus Gelli- of Him as a man of great gravity (a), and good judgment, and it is eaſy to perceive by 
13. 4 lib 3% his Obſer vation upon a period in an Gration ef C. Gracchus'( ), that he unfolded very (5) 1m, Hb. f. 
3 3 ; ; Y nf PI. 
Cap. 20. fubtilly thoſe falſe ſentiments which become almoſt imperceptible, when they are conceal- 
| ed under the harmonious cadence of a beautiful ſtyle, We ſee in another place (c) 1 dauer, bb. te 
IN ö + ! Mar 993 


CAT 


enark of his extent judgment (4). His mannen contributed" fo des than kis earning 


(4); Idem, lib 
W 


to procure him the of the 


what manner he cenſured ſome Senators, whom he inſtructed (e), and who ap 


203 


Hadrian (4); ; and if we conſider a little in 
red one 


day before him dreſſed unſuitably to their rank 15 mean in deſbabille, and as we ſay 


at preſent, in night-gown and ſlippers, we ſhall eaſi 


vity of antient Rome. 


y perceive, that he preſerved the gra- 


It cannot well be determined whether he was the fon or relation of 
that CasTR1TIvs, who is cited by Pliny, as an Author who wrote upo 


n Gardening (/) (7) — Indice 


[CI], nor whether theſe two were deſcended from a Casr RI Ius who diſeovered t 


conſpiracy of Murena to A Y. 


[A Fe fer. .. ober mark of bis excellent judg- 

ment. It was when he confuted ſome Criticks, who 

objected againſt Metellus for acknowledging in his O- 

ration to the people in recommendation of Marriage, 

that it was neceſſarily a troublefome ſtate, Si fone 

weore, Quirites, paſſomus r, ammes ed molgſtiã carere- 

mus. Sed quoniam ita natura tradidit," nt nec cum ii- 

lis fatis commode, nec fine illis ullo made vivi palit, ſa- 

er) Aulus Gel- Juti per petua potius quam brevi oluptati dum (1). 

lius, lib. 1. cap» i. e. If we, Romans, could poflibly live without 

6. «« wives, we ſhould all avoid that troubleſome ſtate. 

«« But ſince nature has ſo order'd it, chat we cannot 

ce live with them with the proper ſatisfaction, nor 

«« live without them in any manner, we ought. to re- 

« gard our laſting ſafety rather than a ſhort pleaſure.” 

This, they ſaid, would deter people from marrying, 

as much as perſuade them to it 3 and they ſhewed how 

Metellus ought to have Rated; the affair. It mult be 

owned, they turned the ſentiment; in a fine manner. 

But Caſtritius repreſented to them, that a man of Me- 

tellus's character, who at that time exerciſed the office 

of Cenſor, ought to ſprak in a different way from a 

Rhetorician ; that a Rhetorician is allowed to make uſe 

of falſe and captious reaſonings, and that it is a diſ- 

e for him in a bad cauſe not to prevent all ob- 

jections z that this method ought not to be followed 

k by a Magiſtrate venerable. on account of the gravity of 

huis manners and his dignity 3 for he ought not to ſay 

any thing in public, which himſelf and others are not 

convinced of, and eſpecially when it is upon a point 

ban, ſuper ed re Open. t daily experience, and the { the Public 

diceret,, que quo» (2) 3 that Metellus therefore was 

:idiard intelligen- was manifeſt to the whole world, 

tid & communi 
pervulgatogue 

wite uſu compre» 

benderetur. Idem, 


100 Preſertim 


became more capable of convincing; them of the im- 
portant pant. upon which he ſpoke (3): for his frank 
acknowledgment having covered him from all ſuſpi- 
cion of diſguiſe and artifice, diſpoſed his auditors to be- 
lieve the reſt. 

[B] He cenſured ſome Senators . . . who appeared be- 
fima confeſſus, fore him dreſs'd unſuitably' to their rank. ] One cannot 
eaque confeſſione gueſs what Moreri was thinking of, when he made 
fidem ſedulitatis Aulus Gellius ſay, that Caſtritius treated with great ſeve- 
— S. rity eue gf bis Auditors, aubo came dreſi d tao magnificently. 
e I. Aulus Gellius does not reduce the Auditors, whom 


ibid» 

(3) De moleſtiã 
igitur cunctis ho- 
minibus eft not iſ— 


Idem, ibid. 


| and whom that Prince afterwards reſcued from a 
very dangerous circumſtance by his interceſſion only. 1 e e 


enſe 
1 mp = pion A 


(g) Sueton. in 
Auguſt, cap. 56. 
l 1 : ER 
Caſtritius-- eenſared to two; he ſays d/cipules „ 
feet, i. e. certain of his diſciples.” II. He adds, 
that they were Senators ; and this circumſtance Mo- 
reri ought not to have ſuppreſſed. III. He does not ſay, 
that they cams dre ſi d das magnificently ; but on the con- 
trary, that Caſtritius ſaw them tunicis & lacernis indu- 
tar, & Geallicis calceatos. Theſe errors have been cor- 
reed in the Dutch Edition; but the 21ſt chapter of 
the 13th book of Aulus Gellius is quoted inſſead of 
the 2ath, which Moreri was right in quoting (4) 4 and (4) There are 
they have overlooked his aſſertion, that Caſtritius is moſt {ome editions, 
commonly called Caſtroitivs, for they have retained his 2 „. — 
words Caſtritius ſee Gaftroitius, and after his example — — * 
give the article of this Rhetorician under the word Ca- Paris 1585 in 
Aruitius. We may obſerve, that it is no miſtake to 5 o, which place 
quote chap. xxi; there are ſome editions, Which thus hb in f. 20. 
give the chapter, which treats of Caſtritius ; but up gi 
as there are others, in which it is the xxth- chapter, to chap. 14. they 
cortect him properly, it ſhould have been ſaid, Sec the make chip, 14 
XI111th Book of Aulus Gellius, chap. XX. according. to and 15. 
foams editions, or chap. X XI, according to athers. Charles 

gives the name of Caſtratias both to this Rhe- 
torician, and to the Magiſtrate of Placentia; two ar- 
ticles, which have been omitted in Lloyd's Dictionary. 
Hofman, who has tranſcribed them from Charles Ste- 
phens, informs us in the article of the Rhetorician, 
that we ought to read Caſfricius, and added to his 
original by directing us to read in Aulus Gellius the 
cenſure of the two Auditors, Who were too elegantly 
dreſſed, Severitatem ejus contra dues auditores nimium 
de. ler, whas iis to depend upon bad 
[C] L cannot well be determined, whether he aua, 
the fon or relation of that Caftritius, who is cited by 
Pliny, as an Author, aube wrote upon Gardening. ] Fa- 
ther Hardouin (5) has taken notice-of an error of Sim- (5 7; Tadic 
ler, who relates (6), that Titus Caſtritius, mentioned Au#orum Plinii, 
by Aulus Gellius, wrote a Book intitled,  Cepurice (7), (6) Epit. Bibli- 
from which Pliny has extracted a. great many things. _ 2 
If people would conſult originale, they would. not ) In Greek 
fall into ſuch miſtakes. | Simler in that caſe would aue, that is, 
have ſeen, that Aulus Gellius ſpeaks of one Caſtritius, De ve hetenſi. 
whoſe diſciple he was, and conſequently who could not 
have written Books quoted by Pliny. 2 


© CATALDUS, one of the Saints of the Church of Rome, and the particular Patron 


of the City of Tarentum, was — 
ſand years aſter his death he appeare 


of that City (a). It is reported that about a thou- 
to a Prieſt, and ſaid to him, Go, dig up a- book 
which I wrote, and concealed in ſuch a place, carry it immediately to the Ki 


(a) Alexander 
ab Alexandro, 
1 : 5 Ger. Dier. lib. Jo 
it is a work cp. 15. page m. 


which contains the ſecrets of heaven, It was in a dream that he appearetl to this Prieſt, 


and gave him this order; he appeared 


in ſeveral times, for. the 


m had not been 


regarded, nor his command: obeyed. At laſt he ſhewed himſelf in another manner; the 
Prieft being alone in his Church, and fully awake, ſaw St. Cataldus in his Epiſcopal 
Robes, who commanded him to go and dig up his book the next day in the place which 
he had directed him to in a dream, and to carry it immediately to the King. He threat- 


ned him with a ſevere puniſhment in caſe of diſobedience. . The Prieſt was more ready 22 
to comply with the command no than he had been before; for the next day he went in — 2 
ceſſion with the 


] 


people to the place where the book was buried, It was found there in a ee ad late 


( ew, rags leaden box (5), and contained” an account of the miſeries, which were ſoon to overwhelm . ov! ud. 


734. | - 

(4) Syondanus, the Kin 
Annal. Eccief. 
ad ang. 1492. 


gdom of Na 


giſims evo libel. 


| ples,” and of which we have a. particular detail in the Writer whom ee, fre- 
I quote (c). It is faid that this happened in April 1492 (d). 


We are aſſured by ſome, Pt, all, 


9 
num. 13. He that this old prophetical book gave hopes, that the Kingdom of Naples would be guarded ggf , 
quotes Tofix. i from the impending ruin, on condition the King would per Em 15 St. Cataldus pre- — 


Diar, Vit, S. Ca- 
talai. 


LA He appeared toa Prieſt. a and directed him where 
fo 129 @ Book concerning the Miſeries, which the Ring- 
2 


inveniſſe ſatis 


ibid. pag- 735. 


ſcribed {14]. | This clauſe, of which Alexander ab Alexandro. makes not the leaſt men- 14 1em, 


dom of Na PREY 


perform 


be guarded from, on condition the 


Sr. Cataldus preſcribed.] 
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Ba tur die xalamitatibus & miſeriis, quibus regnum vexan- any of the other circumſtances related by A 


/ 


2) They 


4 


mere ſuſpicions, if they had read the paſſage which I ſhall quote 
Ideen 537 ene a3 fi Iman een from 


* 


ilip de 
ewn 


TI ere 229 * 
incline us to doubt it. This Author with al! lp 


num. 13-38: m. ae written by him, whilſt he was alive, upon tables the diſcovery of the Book. It is t 1 e's —. 


in Which was contained a propheſy concerning the 


vas extremely  uncaſy to fre "this Army coming 'againſi is no verbal — concerning this adventure, or, if 
Him. vt thive Was there would be nothing in it at preſent, 


* Tt might be 


+ inthe Italian, I its ſecret Counſel ; and it is ſuid in haue contained an ac- 
" er © * g count M all the misfor tunes wwhich' have happened to him; 
Nb. and there wire but three promt, who'ſaw it, and after- 


that” Ferdinand King of Naples, and his eldeſt ſon, 
e 


people, and oppreſſed 
(3) Item, ibid, them in u very tyrannical manner (3). There was- the 


mis life; that His fabjects K themſelves the 
aſſiſtance and protection of Heaven, its indignation 
being now appeaſed. It is therefore probable, that at 
this time ſome perſons vealeus for the public good 
thought proper to employ a pious fraud. 
made a box of lead, incloſed in it a Book, which con- 
tained what they thought neceſſary, buried it, produc- 
ed a Prieſt, Who affirmed that both in a dream and 
waking he had received from St. Cataldus a command 
of the utmoſt importance; the Book was certainly 


found in the place pointed out, and in it the threats and 


_ counſels neceſſary.” Here we ſee therefore ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances proper to convince us, that the diſcovery of 


— this prophecy was an artful invention ; but if we ſup- 
41 oh poſe that Cataldus only threatned, and did not pre- 


ſeribe to Ferdinand an aſſured method of preventing 
the calamities, we ſhould not ſo eaſily 9 58 that 
it was an attifice 6f religion and policy. 955 
It is not neceſſary, I ſhould obſerve here, that there 
is no probability that Cataldus buried ſuch a Book, nor 
that ſeveral Ages aſter he diſcovered this treaſure, and 
ordered ĩt to be preſented" to King Ferdinand; but as it 
is probable that ſuch a thing was contrived, it will not 
be - improper to t6uch here upon the reaſons, | which 


cContrivance is,,probable,;. for beſides - the advantage, 
by 


which might be expected in the exigences of the State, 


alan the diſcontent of the people, we have a contempo- 
(4) Satis conflar, rary Author, who affirms it as a thing certain (4), that 
ys he twice. this Book was dug up. He not only was living at that 
n eo certum ei time, but likewiſe near the » Which was choſen for 
Ae . "the. dene of the event. He informs us, that the peo- 
vial. Bier. lib. 3. Ple attended in proceſſion the Prieft, who, diſcovered 
caps 15. page 734+ the (prophecy. Beſides he was a man of learning. 
wa Could he be deceived in ſuch a fact? Would he have 
ventured to aſſert a ſalſity upon ſuch an occaſion ? This 
is what leads one to believe that the prophecy of St. 
Cuxaldus was a 


fi 


might render it ſuſpicious. I-fay-that; the fat of this 


ſhould have defired the Magiſtrates to order it to be en- 
graven upon a pillar, that on ſuch a day ſuch a Prieſt 
had dug up a book before all the people, and had taken 


bis oath, that St. Cataldus had appeared to him &e (7). () Ob@rve, that 


It would have been proper to have ſent to all the Re- this inſeription 

giſter-Offices of the Kingdom an authentick copy of ſhould have been 
the Act, which the Magiſtrates had drawn up ; and made while the e- 
to have requeſted the Embaſſadors of all ſoreign 5 nt. frech. for 


States to ſend ſuch a copy to their maſters. Vou will N — 


mere hear · ſay; 
ſequently objects of charity with regard to the great pro- 
moters of extraordinary events, which are not well 
ved, are not at all moved by the teſtimony of the 
E . They are therefore cruelly deſerted, when 
you neglect to prepare for them the remedy which 
Let us not be ſurprized, that it is difficult to ſearch 
out the truth of things, which happened, it is faid, 
about the end of the, XIth Centuy; for I do not 
think it poſſible for private men to diſcover certainly 
what relates to the Blackſmith of Salon (8). The affair is (8) It is the 
freſh: ĩt is but two or three months (9) fince he was ſent ©20ntry of No- 
to Paris to execute the command which an apparition g 12 £49 
had given him, to go and declare certain things to the (9) I write this 
King. He was at Paris and at Court, and ſent home in the beginning 
again. This is all that is certain; a thouſand other facts, of June 1697- 
which have been related in the public netys- papers, 
are doubtful; for ſome perſons deny, and others af- 
them; ſome maintain that he ſpoke with the 
ing himſelf, others ſay only with a Secretary of State. 
The moſt indefatigable enquirets would lofe their 
patience, before they could diſcover the truth hid 
under an heap of oppoſite aſſertions and denials, 
What is moſt mary and capable of impoſin 
upon poſterity, is, that an anonymous Writer has had 
the pretumption to publiſh'a Letter (10), in Which he (10) It was 
ves an account of I, know not how many conſer- E in the 
vations, ;which be, ſays he, had in confidenge with the 2, ad fn le 
Blackſmith of Salon, He relates ſo many wonderful par- a7;rcure Poli- 
ticularities, that one cannot be ſufficiently aſtoniſhed. e, for May 
Muſt the public be ſo ſoon deceived,” and a ſnare pre- 1697. 
pared for poſterity o Gidden ly? Is it to be ſuffered, 
that any thing ſhould appear on this point, but what 
is confirmed by good atteſtations, and may paſs for an 


% Ee! | inconteſtable evidence? For gur part, let us warn the 
forgery. But let us ſer what would public to reject thele impoſtures. There is no bet. 
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inferos 
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brorum de Anti- 
quitate & varia 
Juremt inorum 
Fortuna, a 


tan. Eccleſ. ri- 
qurdiis, pag» 749* 
ed, Dublin 1639 · 
(f) Idem, lib. 8. 
caps 2+ apud eun- 
dem, ibid. 


ter way of puniſhing the boldneſs of theſe Writers, 
than by not paying any regard to their accounts. That 
News- Writer, who when he publiſhed the anonymous 
letter, declared that he believed it to be a forgery (i i), de- 
ſerves highly to be commended. 'This will be of ſome 
uſe at a proper time and place. 

I give you the ſubſtance of a long converſation, 
in which Mr. **** maintained to me, that we could 
not be aſſured, that the pretended Book of St. Cataldus 
was diſcovered at Tarentum. We ſhall ſee preſently 
that he affirmed too much, and that it is a fact in- 
conteſtable, that there was ſuch a proceſſion, with all 
its conſequences. 

[CJ 1 all quote a paſſage . . . . in which we ſee 
the hiftory and motives of this impoſture.] I defire the 
reader to conſider the preceding note only as a repre- 
ſentation of the vanity of conjectures; I mean the moſt 

laufible conjectures, which can be formed, when we 

now but imperſectly the circumſtances ofan action, and 
judge of things without hearing both ſides. We ſhall 
hear but one in the queſtion before us, if we on! 
conſult Alexander ab Alexandro, and thoſe, who have 
copied him. We expoſe ourſelves therefore to throw 
out deluſive conjectures, whatever care we take to con- 
ſult probability. To proceed prudently in this point, 
we ought to enquire, whether other Authors of equal 
credit have written in a different manner. I have 
met with one, who ſhews me, that the account of that 
Writer is the popular one, but that the learned men, 
who had r the air of the Court, would tell the 
ſtory aſter another manner. Jovian Pontanus informs 
me, that a Spaniſh Monk, who was ambitious and 
bold, took upon him the character of a Preacher, 
tho! he was entirely ignorant. He preached with ſuch 
confidence, that he boaſted of a private converſation 
with an Angel, in which, he ſaid, he learned all that 
he taught the people with 45 to Religion. He 
aſſured them that this Angel had revealed to him 
what perſons were in heaven, and who were ſuffering 
tie) Frater the torments of hell (12). At laſt not being able to 
Franciſcus Hiſ- perſuade Ferdinand to baniſh all the Jews from his 
panus . .. uam Kingdom of Naples, as his couſin Ferdinand King 
_— i Of Aragon had done from his dominions, he reſolved 
3 2 upon an artifice. He engraved upon a plate of lead 
atque ambitione, What he thought proper, pretending St. Cataldus to 
pulpitum aſcendere be the Author of it, and then buried it near Tarentum 
ef! auſus, tantoque under the wall of a Chapel half in ruins. Three 
froe faſru, an. years after having ſuborned a Prieſt, who declared 
coeritate, palam "hat St. Cataldus appeared to him, &c. he cauſed this 
predicare ſe de leaden plate to be dug up; in which were found ſeve- 
religione Cbriſti- ral enigmatical expreſſions, which tended to ſhew the 
 aniſque rebus, d King the obligation he was under of extirpating Ju- 
cente ac diftante |, . 8 Sa 
angel, cujus ad- daiſm. The retended command of Cataldus, was, 
monitu & futura that Ferdinand ſhould read this letter only with that 
guædam prædica- ſervant, whom he knew to be molt virtuous and faith- 
= * ug ful. The . e d — * ow did Fx 
. employ the Monk in decyphering the prophecy. The 
„ — was ſo 2 ran Ye 4 againſt 


gui rurſus apud : 2 
inferos cruciaren- every body with the utmoſt violence. He ſcarce ſpared 
ſo outrageous, that all 


{11) See the 
Mercure Hifto- 
rique, for May 


3697+ 


fur, ſciret ac pro- St. Cataldus himſelf, and 
—_ 2 Pon the States of Italy, and eſpecially the Court of Rome, 
lib. 2. 8 were alarmed at the diſcovery of this leaden plate. 
N m. 1623, A great number of people, who underſtand Latin, 
have not the Books of Pontanus, and will thereſore 

be glad to read here his account in the original lan- 

guage. Denique cum Ferdinando per ſuadere arte nulla 

aut ratione poſſet, ut univerſam Fudæorum gentem om- 

nino exterminaret e regni finibus, exemplo Ferdinandi pa- 

truelis Hiſpaniarum Regis, Tarenti cum ipſe ageret, com- 

mentum hoc iniit. E plumbo tabulam divi Cataldi no- 

mine clanculum a ſe inſcriptam haud Tarento procul in 

* ſacells ſemidiruto ſub parietem occuluit, quam trieunio 


Vor. IV. 


CAT 


job. Juvens from a contemporary Author, in which we ſee the hiſtory and motives of this impoſture 


in Prefs . Li- 


206 


(g) It is a Poem 


Writers are not generally agreed upon the country of Cataldus, nor the time when 2,2, in. 


it led Cataldius : 


C 

be ES Some ſay that he was a native of Scotland, others of Ireland. Some affirm printed at Rome 
that he lived in the fourth Century, or in the beginning of the ſixth ; but 
Uſeriam de Bri- venis relates that he converted the Tarentins in the year 160 (e), after the aſcenſion of 

our Saviour, or in the 166th of the Chriſtian Ara (F). Bartholomew Moron and 
Bonaventure Moron his brother, who have written his Life, one in proſe, 
in verſe (g), follow almoſt the ſame Chronology, ſince they aſſure us that he came to Ta- 
rentum under the Pontificate of Anicetus, and the Empire of Marcus Aurelius, about the Men 


in 1604, with a 


Johannes Ju * Diſcourſe in Ita« 


lian by the ſame 
Author in praiſe 
of St. Cataldus, 


and the other 22 with the Life 
of this Saint by 


Bartholomew 
year 


poſt eruendam caravit corrupto ſaterdote, qui diceret, in 
fomnis aſtitifſe fibi Cataldum monſtrantem quo in loco ta- 
bella et abdita, commonentemque uti cum populo ſupplice, 
collegioque Sacerdotum iret ad effudiendam illam, quam 
Ham curaret ad regem deferendam, communicandam 
ab eo uni tantum wiro, quem e ſuis optimum noſceret, 
ac maxime fidum. Deum enim iratum illi futurum, 
clademgue ac calamitatem immiſſurum, ni quod in ta- 
buld ſeriptum efſet, & cautum, d rege preftaretur. Scrip- 
tum vero ipſum per ambages quaſdam, ac latebricoſa 
verba e ſpectabat, uti Fudzorum exterminatio indicare- 
tur. Rex acceptã tabuli deprebendit fraudem, qud de- 
prehenia minime Franciſcum ad eam legendam ſecum ad- 
hibuit, arbitratus eum interpretaturum werba in cam 
ſententiam, diſſimulavitgue rem ipſam ſummd cum ta- 
citurnitate ac prudentid. At Franciſcus re cognitd, fu- 
rore percitus, qugd tantum commentum falſum eum ba- 
buiſſet, non populo, non regi, vix ig Cataldo publicis pe- 
percit in prædicationibus, in tantumque incanduit, wut 1ta- 
lia fere omnis, ipſeque in primis Romanus Pontifex de ta- 
bulz hujus fueris inventione folicitus atque anxius (1 3). (73) Idem, ibid; 
We may obſerve, that Philip Camerarius cites the ac- Pes. 1623, 1624. 
count of the Neapolitan Civilian as a true Hiſtory (14): (14) Alexander 
it is in the ſecond volume of his Hiftorical Medita- ab Alexandro. 
tions (15). He ſubjoins the words of Philip de Comines. (15) Book 1. 
Simon Goulart, the French Tranſlator of this Work <p» 11. 
of Camerarius, has frequently inſerted in it his own Col- 
leclions in crochets: I am certain, that he would rea- 
dily have inſerted Pontanus's account, if he had known 
it. He has introduced on this oceaſion another fact, 
which it is proper to mention here. John de la 
ͤGeſſce, Secretary of the Chamber to Francis de 
5 Valois, Duke of Alengon and Anjou, publiſhed his 
Poetical Works at Antwerp, printed by Plantin in 
* 1583. In the VIth Book of his Miſcellanies, p. 
678 and 679, he tranſlates a Prophecy in Latin of 

Cataldus againſt the Apocalyptical Babylon, begin- 
ning with theſe words, Heu, leu, plange, infelix Ba- 
« bylon. This is all that there is in Latin, the Poet 
being content with giving us forty two French verſes, 
which mention the wonderful exploit of a King of 
France, his memorable victories, and his death up- 
on mount Calvary, after a long courſe of years 
« ſpent in war. He promiſes then an entire reſtora- 
tion of things, and ſpeaks of it as the end of the world. 
This I have not thought proper to decypher more Eb 
particularly for ſeveral good reaſons (16).” We have (16) Simon Gou- 
here an inſtance of prophetical impoſtures. The pre- {art cap. 2. lib. 
tended Book of St. Cataldus related only to the King- * ahe 2 ns 
dom of Naples, and it was ſcarce ſeen by any perſon. ny arg Te 
And yet here is a French Poet, who about a Century rar. pag: m. 48. 
after tells us, that it contained threatnings againſt the 
Babylon in the Revelations of St. John, and the moſt 
glorious 22 to a King of France. Thoſe, who 
employ ſuch machines, are glad to cover themſelves 
with ſome great name. That of Cataldus appeared 
to them proper for this deſign; upon which they heap'd 
forgery upon forgery. 

We ought to reflect that Pontanus's account made 
no progreſs, nor ſtopped the courſe of theſe falſities. 
There are a great many Writers, who mention as an 
inconteſtable truth the diſcovery of Cataldus's Prophecy 
without taking any notice of the other repreſentation 
of the affair. Bartholomew Moron is one of theſe in 
his life of St. Cataldus: he alledges the Regiſters of 
the Church of Tarentum, he quotes the teſtimony of 
Alexander ab Alexandro, and what he might have read 
in the 1ſt Chapter of the VIIIth Book of Peter Galatin 
de Eccleſia deftituta (17). Anthony Caraccioli pub- (17) See Uſſer. 
liſhed at Naples in 1626 an anonymous Annaliſt with de Britens. Ec- 
four other antient Chronologers. This Annaliſt af. % u. 

; page 758. 

firms, that in 1494 there were dug up plates of lead, 


upon 
F rf 


* 


cc 
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year 170, Dempſter 


Alexander ab Alexandro places him about an hundred years lower. Conſult the learned 


CAT 


makes him flouriſh after the middle of the fourth Century (5). (5) Dempner 


7 


Hf. Eeelef, 8 
« 9p 4 * 


(i) De Bren. Archbiſhop Uſher (i), who maintains that Cataldus was not in Scotland, as Dempſter affirms, 278. fans 


Eccleſ. Primord. 


page 951, & ſeg, but in Ire and, and cites a great number of Authors. 


I am ſurprized that he did not 


know the paſſage of Jovian Pontanus, which I have quoted in the Remark [C]. 


upon which St. Cataldus had engraved his Prophecies, 

and mentioned the ſudden death of the King ; and that 

in ſhort, the King died as ſoon as this monument was 

preſented to him. = anno MCCCCXCTIT fuit re- 

pertus. Tarenti liber Sandi Cataldi confiflens in tribus 

Laminis plumbeis, videlicet duabus extremis ſemi ſcrip- 

tis, & media ſcripta ex utroque latere; qui pra ſenta- 

tus fuit Domino Regi, loquens de difti Regis repentind 

18) See the mortes & fic fuit repente mortuus (18). i. e.“ In 
/ fame Uſher, Ibid, ©* this year 1494 there was found at Tarentum a Book 
« of St. Cataldus conſiſting of three leaden plates, 


*« the two outermoſt being halſ engraved upon, and 
« the middle plate engraved on both ſides; which 


« Book was preſented to the King, and mentioned | 


« his ſudden death; and ſo he died ſuddenly.” We 


have ſeen that the diſcovery is placed under the year 


1492. This was not ſuitable to the views of our Anna- 
lift; he wanted the ſudden death of the King of Na- 
es, and he found nothing of that kind at that time. 


— therefore pitched upon the year when Ferdinand 


CATIUS, an Epicurean Philoſopher mentioned by Cicero [A]. Horace ſpeaks alſo 


of him in one of his Satyrs, if we may believe the Commentators [B]. 
alledged ſome arguments againſt them, which Mr. Dacier his ſon- in- law has confuted 101 
a 


[4] Cicero mentions him.) He ſays, that Catius 
called Spectra, what Democritus and Epicurus had 
named «ax, by which they meant the images, which 

| repreſent to us the object of the ſenſes, and which 

the School-men call intentional Species. He alſo ſays, 

that it was not long ſince this Catius died, and gives 

him the firname of In/uber. We meet with all this 

(1) The 17th of in a Letter (1), which Cicero wrote to Caius Caſſius, 
the 15th Book one of the conſpirators againſt Cæſar; who was very 
ad Familia. much addicted to the Epicurean Sect. This man imagin- 
ing that Cicero had banter'd the Epicureans for Ruſticity, 

(2) This Anſwer by mentioning theſe Spedtres of Catius, anſwered him (2), 


is the 19th Let- that he would quote him ſo many ruſtical Stoics, that 


ter of the ſame 


- he would be forced to acknowledge, that Catius was of 
E Athens. He adds, that Catius > one of thoſe, who 
ſhould not have put a very bad conſtruction upon Epicurus's words. And 
aſcribed to Cicero, ag this was ſaid on occaſion of a very grave ſentence 
of the Author of the ſet, namely (3), that a man 
relating to Catius. cannot live with pleaſure, without doing what is honeſt 


in Hor. Sat. 4+ 


as he has done, 
the ſecond paſſage 


(3) Our ien id» and juft, he hints, that as Catius explained very ill 


— 


we ay T8 #2245 the doctrine of the Zdola, by his Speftres, fo he was 


val Jules g. one of thoſe unworthy Epicureans, who explained of the 
corporeal pleaſures, what their maſter meant only of 


thoſe of the mind. This is, no doubt, the chief ar- 
gument of thoſe who pretend, that Horace choſe to 


explain, under the character of Catius, ſeveral rules 
and maxims relating to Cookery, and very proper to 
turn the Paraſites and voluptuous Epicureans into ri- 


(Swines of the herd 


LB] Horace . .. alſo... . if we may believe the Com- 
to think that the Ca- 
tius mentioned by Cicero, and the Catius in Horace 
(4) Mr. Dacier, are the ſame perſon, it is a miftake of a very long 


dicule. Epicuri de grege porcos. 
of Epicurus.) 88 
® Or perhaps the 


Univerſum De 
Rerum Natura. 


If it be a avi 


mentators. | 


in the 7th vol. 


pag- 365. tranſ- ſtanding. For we read in the antient Commentators 


lates the words of of Horace, that this Poet, in order to turn the Epi- 


the antient Com- cureans into ridicule, had made uſe of the character 
of M. Catius, an Epicurean, and Author of four Books 
perhaps he is in concerning the nature of things “, and the Summum 


mentator (and 


the right) as tho” 


+ bonum, or Supreme good. We alſo find there, that 
po Ol ; when the ſame Catius happened to treat in that work, 
bock upon Paſiry, of ſomething concerning paſtry, he uſed to boaſt that 
in which, ſpeak- he had invented it (4), hc primus invenit & cogno- 

be vit Catius Miltiades, ſaid he, ſpeaking of himſelf. 
uſed to ſay, 1 The author of theſe four Books is certainly the ſame with 
him, of whom Quintilian ſpeaks thus in the firſt 
this, I made it be Chapter of the fourth Book of his In/litutiones Orato- 
Catius the Epicurean is not an Author of very 
ſeems to be more deep learning, but yet he is agreeable. In Epicureis 
literal ; for the lewis quidem, ſed non injucundus tamen autor eſt Catius. 
Latin words ac- It is alſo certain that he is the ſame with the Catius 
cording to Cru- In ſuber mentioned by Cicero. The ſirname of Milti- 


ang © a certain 


kind of Cates, 
have invented 


in Vogue. But the rie. 
other explication 


quius's edition, 


460 are, K. ades might indeed occaſion ſome difficulty, and it 
5 rſuaded Cruquius that Catius Inſuber is not the per- 
on ſo much ridiculed in Horace. The other Com- 
libro ſcribit de ſe mentators do not mind this difficulty. Lambinus, 


ridet eum quod de 
opere piſtorio in 


ipſo, boc *primum Chabot, Fabrini, &c. maintain that the Poet f. 


invenit & cogno- 


it Cetius Michi. of Catius the Epicurean Philoſopher. Peter Victorius 
3 (5).,and Gaſſendi are of the ſame opinion. In a 
word, it was the general opinion of the learned, when 


(5) In Cicer, 


Ep. 14. lib. 15. Mr. i 
bs Prat 5+ Mr. Le Fevre undertook to confute it. 


Mr. Le Fevre has 


making 
[CJ Mr. Le Fevre has alledged fome arguments a- 
gain them, which Mr. Dacier . . . has confuted.] Mr. 
Fevre's chief argument is (6), that fince Catius died 
before Cicero, he could not be alive when Horace 


wrote the IVth Satire of the IId Book. Mr. Dacier Lib. 


pretends that this proof is very weak, and that we 


(6) Tanaquillas 
Faber, Ep. 57% 
2. 


muſt follow the general opinion (7). He argues in (7) Remargues 


the following manner. Does it follow, that Catius fur Horace, tom, 


was dead, when Horace read this Satire, becauſe he 7+ pag» m. 348. 


was dead when Cicero wrote the XV Ith Letter of the 
AVth Book? It is certain that Cicers's letter was 
written, when Auguſtus was Conſul the fourth time, in 
the year of Rome 723. Horace was then 36 years old. 
Why could he not have made this Satire before he was 
of that age? This will not afford the leaft room for 
doubting. Ss that this ae of Cicero, inſtead of 
proving what Mr. Le Fevre pretended, informs us on 
the contrary, that this Satire is one of the pieces which 
Horace wrote in his younger years, and before he was 
twenty ue. 3 
This is one of thoſe paſſages, concerning which a 
man can hardly truſt his own eyes, and which would 
appear a wonder, if we had not daily experience of 
what may be occaſioned by an abſence of mind. It 
happens to many Mathematicians, that after they 
have toiled and ſweated for three or four hours toge- 
ther, in order to corre& their accounts, and find out 
the cauſe of their miſreckoning, they diſcover at 
laſt, that in multiplying, they fay, without perceiving 
it themſelves, three times ſeven is twenty two. It is 


by ſuch an abſence of mind that Mr. Dacier wrote 


in his copy, and left in the proof-ſheets, that Cicero 
wrote to Caſſius in the year of Rome 722, when Au- 


guſtus was Conſul the fourth time , and conſequent- Mr. Dacier ha 
ly this is a miſtake, from which we ought not to in- correQted this mit- 
fer any thing againſt his learning, of which he has take in the editi- 
on of 1704. (Ad- 
knew, that Cicero periſhed. during the unhappy pro- dit. of the Am- 


given ſo many proofs in other places. Every body 


ſcription of the Triumvirate, A. U. 710. It is not 
therefore certain that the letter to Caſſius was written, 
when Auguſtus was Conſul the fourth time, A. U. 723. 
It was written in the fourth Conſulſhip of Julius Cz- 
ſar, as it is obſerved in the Summary of that Letter, 
and this has probably occaſioned Mr. Dacier's abſence 
of mind. However that be, Mr. Le Fevre's argument 
will have ſome ſtrength, if it be ſufficient to ſuppoſe, 
that Catius was dead, when Horace wrote the I'Vth 
Satire of the IId Book, For fince Cæſar was Conſul 
the fourth time, A. U. 708, when Horace was about 
twenty, it follows that Catius was dead, when Horace 
was twenty years old. Now, it is not very proba- 
ble, that he wrote this Satire at that age. There are, 
I own ſome inſtances of very young Poets, who wrote 
good Satire; it might alſo be ſaid, that Horace took 
care to correct this Satire before he publiſhed it, as 
we have it now. But after all, theſe arguments ſhould 
have been urged againſt Mr. Le Fevre. 

But there is another argument againſt him, which 
is much ſtronger, namely, that tho' Catius was dead, 
yet this could not hinder Horace from making uſe of 
a fiction, or writing by way of dialogue, as * has 

3 NE. 


ſterd. edition.) 


Claudi 
a 0j 
nos ſun 
ligt * 
ut ſeri 
quillus 
medico 
boleto 
fatum 
nam 1 
plerun 
tuis J. 
ever 


teſgue 
C reſpi 
Priſet 
cauſed 
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making uſe of that liberty, which the Republick of Letters enjoys Er. Gaſſendi de- 


ſerves to be a little criticized upon in this place E J. Co 


. 


(3) Eſpecially if done. It is well known what liberties Poets take with 
be be the ſame. regard to Chronology : An Anachroniſm is not a 
—_— ſhameful error in them. So that if any Epicurean 
x that be bag Philoſopher lay at Rome under the ill repute, as 
adorned his writ= Montmaur did at Paris, there was no reaſon, why 
ings with his own even after his death, he might not be introduced as 
— = the acting his part in a Dramatic Poem, which was de- 
— quote fgned to expoſe the gluttony and paraſitical humour 
tion (1). the falſe Epicureans. I do not think, that they 
(9) Apud Athe- & would have ſcrupled in France to make uſe of 
num, Iib. 9: Montmaur's name in a Satire fifteen or fixteen years 
_— — — after his death, in the ſame manner as Horace did 
Ne lib 5. cap. that of Catins. We may perhaps alſo ſuppoſe, that 
16, and 18. and this Poet did not intend, his Satire ſhould be looked 
Macrob. Saturn» upon as a dialogue between Catius Inſuber and him- 
ub. 23 DB ſelf; but that he only pitched upon that name, becauſe 
0 Agrippina he defigned to expreſs ſome thoughts, which ſuited 
Claudii uxore (in the character of that Philoſopher (8). This ſeems to 
qua epiniene & me to be moſt probable ; but tho? he had intended it 
nos ſumus ) inte- 48 2 dialogue between Catins and himſelf, yet I do 
ed %. not think he deſerves to be cenſured, as Plato has 
allles, maritum been, becauſe in his dialogues he makes dead perſons 
medicato ſuſtulit ſpeak with ſome who were ſtill living (9). The Poets 
beleto peſt adap. have in this reſpe& more privileges than the Philoſo- 
— merge oncg phers. Upon the whole the paſſage in Cicero does 
— de mor- hot ſeem to be a good 1 9 that Horace wrote 
tuis loquitur,ac fi this Satire in his youth. man would be very much 
viverent præſen- miſtaken, who ſhould pretend, that all thoſe whom 
40% e 8 Juvenal mentions in the preſent tenſe, were then alive 
2 — (10). Boileau has lately mentioned Roberval in his Xth 
cauſidico, Britan- Satire, as a man ſtill living. If our deſcendants ſhould 
nicus, in Juven. infer from thence that Roberval was not yet dead in 
Sat. 1. ver. 69» the year 1694, they would be very much miſtaken. 
5. e. „ Others * 
« (of whoſe opi- The other arguments which Mr. le Fevre alledges, 
« nion I am) ſhew, that he had not ſufficiently obſerved, that at 
« underſtand it the time of. Catius, the Epicureans were, generally 
« of Agrippina, ſpeaking, ridiculed for their delicacy and daintineſs, 
5 the win -_ without any regard to the temperance of Epicurus, 
« diſpatched her Nor to the innocence of the maxims he really main- 
« huſband with tained. The diſſolute life of a great many Epicureans 
« a poiſoned caſt a blemiſh upon the whole ſect; nor ought we to 
1 NY. imagine, that becauſe Horace and his friends were of 
« after he Nase, chat legt, he would therefore ſpare thoſe, who diſgraced 
« For the Poet it, and loſe thus the opportunity of ſetting off his jeſts 
« uſes to ſpeak and witty ſayings ; a Satyriſt is too covetous of ſuch 
« ofthe dead, as opportunities, not to improve them. Do we not ſee 
px _ CO even at this time, that the true Carteſians are the 
« ſent ; chu, he moſt forward to exclaim againſt thoſe, who build too 
« mentions Criſ- many idle fancies upon the principles of Des Cartes, 
« pinus, Marius, tho? theſe fancies be not prejudicial to virtue, as 
be Priſcus, Mz" were the falſe comments upon Epicurus's doctrine, 
_ . *” which for that very reaſon deſerved to be and really 
„Wuarr urs Was expoſed to the ſevere ' ſtrokes of critical Writers ? 
Horace being an Who would believe that Mr. Boileau, if he really 
Epicurean, could yas a Carteſian, as he ſeems to be, would for that 
ran; his bre reaſon ſorbear ridiculing that Set in a Satire, and 
: would as caſt wade, Le. at ſome of 
Des Cartes's followers, e found an opportunit 
for it, and they were gone ſo far in the iba e of that 
Philoſophy, as to employ the baſeſt and moſt infamous 
is wb. raQtices ? Credat Fudeus Apella. But if Mr. le Fevre 
Critic of Sau- has not proved, that the I Vth Satire of the IId Book 
mur has juſtly of Horace is not levelled at the Epicareans in general, 
pointed out the nor at Catius the Philoſopher in particular, yet he 
* ſhews by the paſſage in Cicero concerning the death 
of Catius, that the ancient and modern Commentators 
on Horace have not well underſtood in what manner 
Catius was brought in there. They thought, no doubt, 
that he was ſtill living, when the Satire was pub- 
liſhed, and that the Poet intended his account ſhould 
be os for NE 1 =, 1 + Ar = 
verſation, whic tween him and that Philo- 
her. But fince fs very probable that Catius was 
dead, when this Satire was written, it muſt not be 
thought = ug @ woes it 1 a 9 —— 
the deceaſed. e only imagined a character, an 
gave the name of Catius 8 the perſon repreſented 
under that character: and this was ſufficient for his 
deſign. ? 
| 3 . » » » Making uſe of that liberty, which the 
Republic of letters enjoys.) That Republic is a very 


free State. No other authority is there acknowledged 


ar deſcrves it no 
leſs, 


but that of reaſon and truth; under their Auſpices men 
may make war innocently againſt any perſon whatſo- 
ever. The friends ought to beware of their friends, 
the father of their ſons ; the fathers in-law, of their 
ſons in-law ; it is here, as it was in the Iron age, 


Non hoſpes ab hoſpite tutus 

Non Socer a 5 * ; (11) Ovid. Mes 
'That is, * lib. 1. vet. 

The gueſt, by him who harbour'd him is ſlain, '**' 

% The ſon-in-law purſues the father's life, 

Dryden, 


Every one is there both ſovereign and accountable 
to every one. The laws of civil ſociety have not put 
the leaſt reſtraint upon the independency of the ſtate 
of nature, with regard to error and ignorance. Every 
private man has in that reſpe& the right of the ſword, 
and may uſe it, without aſking leave of thoſe who 
govern. It is very eaſy to know, why the Sovereign was 
obliged to let every one enjoy the liberty of writing a- 
. Authors, who are miſtaken, and not that of pub- 
iſhing libels. It is becauſe libels tend to deprive a man of 
his reputation, which is a kind of civil murther (12), (12) See the Diſ- 
and is conſequently a kind of puniſhment, which ought tien upon Li- 
not to be inflicted on any perſon but by the authority * printed at 
of the Magiſtrate: But the cenſuring of a Book tend: — heart: of ren 
only to ſhew, that an Author has not ſuch or ſuch a wy French. 
degree of knowledge ; and ſince notwithitanding this 
want of learning, he may enjoy all the rights and 
r of a member of civil ſociety, without the 
eaſt blemiſh on his reputation as an honeſt man 
and good ſubject, it is not incroaching upon the 
authority of the Sovereign, to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the faults or the errors, which are in a 
Book. This leſſens indeed the reputation of a learn- 
ed man, which an Author had gained, and deprives 
him of the profits which his reputation procured him ; 
but then if this be done by maintaining the rights of 
reaſon, only for the ſake of truth, and in a civil man- WIE 
ner, nobody can juſtly complain of it (13). Such a (13) The Abbot 
critick is not in the leaſt like the Authors of Libels ; * = _ has 
he aſſerts nothing without good authorities; and if fegien, ne; 0h 
he be at the ſame time both the accuſer and the this Theſis in h. 
witneſs, he is alſo liable himſelf to a retaliation 3 he book, intirl-q, 
runs the ſame riſk to which he expoſes another. Where- Pe /« Critique. 
as a writer of Libels hides himſelf, that he might not eie ve 
be called upon to prove his aſſertions; and that he might — chem. 
hurt without being anſwerable for it. It is therefore 
agreeable to natural juſtice, that every member of the 
Commonwealth ſhould be independent with regard to 
the conſutation of Authors, without any regard to 
the qualities of a father, a father-in-law, a huſband, 
a brother, &c. And this is alſo very often the cuſ- 
tom. Joſeph Scaliger and Iſaac Voſſius have not much 
regarded the opinions of their fathers; and we ſee 
that Monſr. Bernoulli Profeſſor at Bafil, and Mr. Ber- 
noulli Profeſſor at Groningen, do not much ſpare 
one another, tho? they are brothers (1 4 (14) = 2 p 
[E] Gafſendi deſerves to be a little criticized upon 7 wee rl — 
in this place.] He has obſerved, as a thing very ho- 1698. : 
nourable to the memory of Catius Inſuber, that Horace 
ſtiles him learned (15). But if he had rightly conſi- (15) Galena, 
der'd that paſſage, he would have ſeen that it is a mere 4 bay 65 = 
raillery, and that Horace can ſo little be quoted in fa- _. Fa 3 
vour of Catius, that on the contrary, his teſtimony 
can only render that Philoſopher more ridiculous. It 
is not many years fince a Carteſian, having ſaid in his 
conferences, that this propoſition two and two make 
zur, cannot be denied, was ſoon after honoured with 
the title of Learned Man for that very thought. Two 
and two make four, ſaid one of the company, as Mi. 


ſuch an one has very learnedly obſerved. If they had 


publiſhed an account of this Conference, I ſhould ra- 
ther quote them to prove that this Philoſopher had 
been ſtiled learned, than quote, with Gaffendi, the 
Doe Cati of the Satire of Horace, in order to ho- 
nour the memory of Catius Inſuber. Gaſſendi had 
done better, not to omit mentioning the four Books, 

which Catius wrote de Rerum Natura & Summo Bono. 
Let. me beg leave to obſerve by the by, that there 
are ſo many quotations in Gaſſendi's wriungs, that we 
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tar 


tes [ FJ. Glandorpius alſo is miſtaken [G] 


nor would I maintain, on Chabot's au- 


thority, that Catius taught Virgil the Epicurean Philoſophy [II ]. A particular reaſon 
obliges me to mention in this Article a miſtake of Scaliger concerning the Coloſſus of 
Rhodes, which I have mentioned in the plan of this work [I]. 


are not to wonder, they are not all very jult; 
fince his chief deſign related to other things, name- 
ly the philoſophical opinions. It may be aſſerted, 
that he was the moſt eminent Philoſopher amongſt the 

| | Humaniſts, and the moſt learned Humaniſt amongſt 

® Sat. 4+ Ib. 2. the Philoſophers. Philoſopborum literatiffimus 3 Lite- 
teratorum maxim? Philoſophus. They, who took care 
of the edition of his works after his death, had not pa- 
tience enough z hence it is, that they have not placed 
the quotations right. For inſtance, in page the 15th 
of the firſt volume, they quote Terence in Andr. over 
againſt a paſſage from Perſius; whereas they ſhould 
have placed that quotation three or four lines higher, 
where the Author had alledged 4 ſentence of Te- 
rence. 

[F] Coftar deſerves it no leſs.) Here follow his 
words. Is not Catius a polite Author, and has he 
any ways leſſened his reputation, tho in Horace he 
« diſcourſes of Cookery with ſo much gravity and 

6) Coſtar,  « ſerjouſneſs (16) ? The moſt ignorant ſchool-boy, 
fonſe £ N who had read that paſſage in Horace with a little at- 
ar 423+ * tention, would anſwer yes to this queſtion of Coftar ; 

ſince it is plain that the Catius in Horace is a man, 
who is turned into ridicule. I wonder Mr. Girac did 
not cenſure this error of his adverſary. 

[G] Glandorpius is alſo miſtaken.) Having mention. 
ed Catius Celſus the Prætor under the Conſulſhip of 
L. Cotta and L. Torquatus, that is, in the year of 
Rome 688, he adds, that there was another Catius 

(:7) Glandorp. more ancient than this (17), and means him who is the 
_— rag · ſubject of this article. For Glandorpius aſcribes to 
; him what Quintilian and Cicero ſay of Catius the Epi- 
curean ; he even pretends, that Horace mentions him 
in the fourth Satire of the ſecond Book. How then 
could he imagine, that he was more ancient than Ca- 
tius Celſus? It is probable, that he did not call to 
mind the common opinion, that the Catius mentioned 
(18) In Herat. by (18) Horace was ſtill living when the Poet ſpoke of 
Sat. 4+ lib-2+ him, nor N of Cicero, which acquaints us, 
that Catius Inſuber died before the year 708 ſince the 

building of Rome. 

[H] 1 would net maintain on Chabot's authority, that 
Catius taught Virgil the Epicurean Philoſophy.) If I 

(19) In VT Ec- were aſked, where Chabot read (19) that Virgil took a 
bog. Virgilii liking to the Epicurean Philoſophy, by the care of our 
| Catius, who was born at Milan, I think I might an- 
ſwer, without fearing to be miſtaken, that he had it 
from Joſeph Scaliger's Commentary upon Virgil's Ca- 
talecta. But yet I would not, for all that, be more 
perſuaded of the truth of this fact; for that great Critic 
does not alledge one good proof of his aſſertion. I find 
indeed in Servius, that Virgil and Varus ſtudied Phi- 
(20) Scaliger and loſophy under Syron (20); but he does not ſay a word 
e — _ of Catius; and beſides all the /ubri were not of 

that Virgil ad Milan. ; 
his diſciple at [1] Here follows a miſtake of Scaliger . .. which 1 
Milan. Bade mentioned in the plan of this work.) I was de- 
termined to ſuppreſs this remark, fince I might not 
inſert it in its natural place, which was the article of the 
Coloſſus of Rhodes, and which I do not publiſh in this 
edition. I was, I ſay, determined to this, when a 
particular reaſon obliged me to alter my deſign. I 
{hall explain this; but firſt I ſhall tranſcribe my re- 

mark as it ſtands in the Sketch of this Dictionary. 
A REMARK The great Scaliger, who practiſed the Rules of A- 
_ _ 2 rithmetic oftener than any Banker or Treaſurer, la- 
ding: and geg, boured, no doubt, under ſuch an abſence of mind, 
liger quoted as an When he reckoned how much the famous Coloſſus of 
inſtance, Rhodes weighed. He found by his reckoning, that 
ſince the Merchant, who bought the pieces of the Co- 
loſſus, loaded nine hundred Camels with them, they 
muſt have weighed ſeven hundred and twenty thou- 
: ſand pounds, and one hundred and forty four quintals 
£21) Zeally, f- (21) ; for, ſays he, the load of a camel is twice that 
Chron. Zuſebi of a he-mule, and weighs eight hundred pounds. It 
pag: 138. edit, is eaſy to find by the rules of Multiplication, that 
1658. nine hundred camels, each of them loaded with eight 
hundred pounds, bear ſeven hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds; but in order to find, that one hundred and 
ſorty four quintals are equal to ſeven hundred and twen- 
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ty thouſand pounds, one muſt multiply the quintals by 

five thouſand inſtead of an hundred; that is, one mutt 

not remember that a quintal weighs but an hundred 

pounds, and think it to weigh five thouſand. A great 

genius will ſooner commit ſuch a blunder, than a man 

of an ordinary capacity, and does not therefore 

deſerve to be inſulted on that account. So that Leo 

Allatius's ſeverity, who has cenſured this blunder in 

a very abuſive manner, cannot be well excuſed. Mr. 

Chevreau cenſures it as he ſhould do (22), which de- (22) Hip. du 
ſerves to be acknowledged; but he muſt give me leave de, tom. 4. 
to obſerve, that ſince he thought, that Scaliger reckon- af. 135 wy 
ed the load of a camel to be of nine hundred pounds, pg. * Dutch 
he ſhould not have granted him, that the loads of nine edit: 1698. 
hundred camels comes only to ſeven hundred and twenty 

thouſand. After he had been ſo far miſtaken as to put 

nine hundred inſtead of eight hundred, he ought to 

have found an error in the ſum total of pounds, and 

not in the equality only which Scaliger ſuppoſes to be 

between that ſum and one hundred and forty four quin- 
tals. 'This would have been erring methodically, which 
is a kind of exactneſs not to be defpiſed. Mr. Chevreau 
thinks, that this paſſage was ill printed, and there- 
fore he would not employ it to the ſame purpoſe, as I 
do in this place; namely, as an inſtance of the effects, 


which an abſence of mind may have upon us. 


This abſtract of the article of the Coloſſus is deſigned 
as an anſwer to thoſe, who might object to me, that F 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in multiplying, one 
may happen to ſay three times ſeven is twenty two. 
The manner in which I account for this ſmall miſtake 
of Scaliger, ſeems ſo much the more probable to me, 
that I do not find the leaſt ground for a conjecture, 
which may offer itſelf immediately ; namely, that the 
quintal mentioned by Scaliger, and which is that of 
uienne and Spain, weighed five thouſand pounds (23). (23) Yugo or 
But perſons, who are well acquainted with this matter, 2 e hrs 
have aſſured me, that they know of no ſuch quintal test 
neither in Guienne nor in Spain. —— bocil 
This is what I have ſaid in the Sketch or Project of tar, (ptingenta 
this Dictionary; I would not have repeated it in this visinti millia 
article, had not Mr. Chauvin, a Miniſter of Rotter- fene) A, con- 

X 222 guadrag ina 
dam, communicated to me a writing come from Lon- Suat: guiatalia. 
don, 1 ſome remarks upon my Project *. Scaliger, , Ani- 
They had been ſent to Mr. Chauvin, to be inſerted in vad. in Chron. 
his new Journal of the learned, drawn up at Rotter- Euſebii, pag 33G 
dam. 1I do not know whether he will inſert them; I dad Gavin 
have defired him to do it, and to add my anſwers to April the 6th 
them (24). One of theſe remarks contains a conjec- 1725, aged 85. 
ture, much more probable than mine, concerning the Add. of the 
cauſe of Scaliger's error. I am willing, that the TY OR; a 
Public ſhould reap the benefit of it, and I am not a. chain prone 
ſhamed to own, that another conjectured better than I. of Philoſophy at 
Here follows that remark : 7 think, wwe may gueſs, bw Berlin, ſince the 
Scaliger came to be miſtaken in his account of the weight 8 3 of 
of the Coloſſus of Rhodes, the pieces of which made up tinusd his 4 
the loads of nine hundred camels. Scaliger reckons the nal there, and 
load of a camel to be eight hundred pounds, which ac- has inſerted this 
cording to him is twice the load à he-mule ; the ſum Writing, with 
total comes to ſeventy two thouſand weight, which by a ch. * * 
monſtrous error he reduces to one hundred and forty four March and April 
quintals only. Good Arithmeticians uſe, when they mul- 1696. 
tiply, to leave out the cyphers, which are at the end of 
the number they will multiply, and of the multiplicator, 
and multiply the figures only, to ſave the trouble of aurit- 
ing uſeleſs cyphers : afterwards they add to the produce as 
many cyphers as there were at the end both of the mul- 
tiplicator, and of the number to be multiplied. For in- 
flance ; if I want to know the price of four hundred 
hog ſheads of wine, at ninety livres a hog ſhead, I only 
multiply nine by four, which are the only figures of my 
two numbers, and I find the produce thirty fix, to which 
1 add afterwards three cyphers, there being ſo many in 
my t<vo numbers, the multiplied and the multiplicated, 
and 1 find thirty fix thouſand livres, which was the 
price 1 wanted to know. Thus Scaliger having ſuppoſed 
the load of a camel to be equal to twice the laad of a 
he-mule, or to eight hundred pounds, which are equiva- 
lent to eight quintals, and there being nine hundred ca- 
mels, hs multiplied eight by nine, which gave him ſe- 
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CArxro the Cenſor. See PORTIUS (MARCUS), 


wenty two, Now it happens very often, that thoſe, wwho 
reckon, are ſo full Fl a certain nition, that they fome- 
fimes do not only what they did mot intend, but even the 
contrary of what they intended. Scaliger thinking of the 
double bad, <vhich the he-mule can carry, and which it 
equivalent but to the fingle load of the camel, inſtead of 
adding to ſeventy two, the two cyphers of the multiplied 
number, nineſbundred, by which means he ſhould have found 
the number ſeven thouſand two hundred, which is the real 
number of the quintals, he doubled the produce ſeventy two, 
\ aubich made one hundred forty four, a number ſo different 
from ſeven thouſand two hundred, that it is impoſſible to 


conceive how he could by any other means com mi- furh a 
blunder : for there is not the leaft ſhadew of probability, 
in the conjecture of the Author, «who ſuppoſes, that Scali- 
ger forgetting that a quintal is but an hundred weight, 
reckoned it as tho it had been froe then ſand 
What the author of this writing tells us appears to 
me to be ſo well grounded, that I do not in the leaſt 
queſtion, but he has diſcovered the true cauſe of Scali- 
ger's miſtake ; a miſtake, which even by this account 
is as great an inſtance of the effects of an ablence of 
2 as it is in the manner, in which I have account- 
or it. 


CATTHO (ANGELO) Archbiſhop of Vienne * in the fifteenth Century was of * In Dauphin. 


Tarento. He followed the 


rty of the Houſe of Anjou in the Kingdom of Naples ; 
wherefore the Dukes John and Nicholas of Calabria (a), who one after another pretended 


to marry the only daughter of Charles Duke of Burgundy . .. left him with that Duke, 
manage that match for them. But this negotiation did not ſucceed 


(a) They were 
heirsto the Houſe 
40 of Anjou, and 


z they both died in a very 24 e nebt to 
Naples. 


little time. Aſter their death, the Duke of Burgundy, who was well acquainted with Angelo, Na Ctown of 


| Cattho's great judgment and virtue, kept him in his ſervice and gave him a penſion. Cattho 
took. bis leave of him in a very civil manner after the battle of Morat, and went to the Court 
of Lewis XI (Y). He was very kindly received, and made Almoner to the King, and 
Some Authors relate, that he was a Phyſician and 


A]. He was a man of a regular life, of great learniug and hu- 
. « . (c) he died after a 


(b) Taken from 
a Diſcourſe Pe; afterwards 27 
Prook and Itlaſ- Aſtrologer to Lewis 150 

on of th; mility, and very well ſkilled in Mathematicks 
lip te Comines. and lies buried in his Church of Vienne (d). 


of Vienne. 


= and auſtere life, (e) hid. pr. g. 
There was a great frie ſhip between him (4) 1bid. pag: 9+ 


and Philip de Comines, when they were at the Court of the Duke of Burgundy ;' nor 

were they leſs friends when in the ſervice of King Lewis XI (e). It was at Angelo (e) Ibid. pag: 3, 
Cattho's perſuaſion, that Philip de Comines wrote his Memoirs, which are ſtill extant. | 

He declares it in the very beginning, and directs his diſcourſe to him in ſeveral paſſages 

of his work. It is ſometimes in order to commend him for having foretold events a great 


while before they happened [B]. 


[A Some Authors relate that he was Phyfician and A. 
(1) Pierre Mat- Hrolgger to Lewis XI.] Peter Matthieu having ſaid, 
thien, Hiſt. de that this Prince being in a fainting fit (1), % Sieur de 
Louis XI, liv. 10. Bouchage, «who was his Phyſician, and afterwards pro- 
towards the be- noted to the Archbiſhoprick of Vienne, came <vith ſo much 
LS I che Jpeed to his aſſiſtance, that he made him come” to himſelf 
year 14 80. again, after he had made bim take a gliſter, tells us 

in the Index, that inſtead of Du Bouchage, we ought 

to read Angelo Cattho. And where he mentions the A- 

ſtrologers, to whom Lewis XI gave ſome employments, 
(2) bid. liv. 11. and whom he eſteemed; he expreſſes himſelf thus (2) : 
Pag. 72 9. But he had a particular eſteem for Angelo Cattho, who 
came to France with the Prince of Tarento, and had 
foretold the Duke of r and the Duke of Gelder- 
land the misfortunes which 5 to them. The 
King gave him the Archbiſhoprick of Vienne, but he could 
not reſide upon it, becauſe of the great vexations <vhich 
thoſe of Dauphin gave him, and was obliged to 
retire to Rome (3). Naude ſays the ſame (4), and quotes 
the Life of Angelo Cattho written by Sleidan (5). 
I ſhall quote below Claudius Robertus, who aſ- 


() See the Re- 
mark [D) to- 
wards the end. 


{4) Naude, Add. ſerts, that our Cattho was Phyſician to King Lewis 


«@ ' Hiſt. de Louis XI. 


YI This therefore is a matter of ſact; for Philip de 
» Page» 119 


He has pre- Comines alſo obſerves it. You came immediately to him, 
fixed it to his fays he (6), ſpeaking of a ſickneſs of Lewis XI, My Lord 
Latin Tranſlati- of Vienne, for you was then his Phyſician. I believe, 
on of Philip de that Peter Matthieu is miſtaken, when he ſays, that 
Wen Cattho came to France with the Prince of Tarento; 
(6) Philip de for it appears from Philip de Comines's account (7), 
Comines, lib. 6. that this Prince left the Dukede Burgundy, and went 
chap. 7. pag- m. to meet Lewis, the day before the battle of Morat, 
—5 _ the and that Angelo Cattho was ftill with the Duke after 
LAY the loſs of that battle. For. does not the Hiſtorian, 
when he had mentioned the affliction of the Duke of 
Burgundy after that unhappy day ; add the following 
words ? Lou knew this better than I, My Lord of Vienne, 
fence you comforted him in that affiiftion, and prevailed 
upon him to be ſhaved, for he ſuffered his beard to grow 
{$) Ibid. chap. 5, (8). I don't know what we mult think of Don Juan 
Page 275. Vitrian's aſſertion, that Angelo Cattho took ſhelter in 
France, with John'of Anjou Duke of Calabria, and 
that after the Duke's death, and that of Nicholas of 


(7) Ibid. liv. 5. 
Chap. 3. pag. 268. 


. 


would be King; and he promiſed me at that time, 


They relate very ſurpriſing inſtantes of this man's 
prophetical gift [CJ, and which might afford a large field for reflections. 


J have ſome 

* things 

Anjou his ſon, he entered into the ſervice of the 

Duke of Burgundy (9). ; (9) Joan Vitri- 
[B] Comines ... commends him ſometimes for having an, «cs preli- 

foretald events, &c.) He relates, that Don Frederic of u d, e 

Arragon Prince of Tarento (10),, who had already been TY IE Ir ts 

above a year with the Duke of Burgundy, in hopes of (10) He was the 

marrying his daughter, æuas at laſt tired with his delays, fon of Ferdinand 

and took his leave of the ſaid Duke the evening before King of Naples. 

the battle of Morat. And indeed, continues he, ſome - 

perſons ſay, that he followed your advice, My Lord of 

Vienne; for when he was come to the King, I heard 

him, the Duke of Aſcoli, called Count Fulio, and ſeve- 

ral others ſay it : and alſo that you had wwrote into 1taly, 

and ſaid, what would be the event of the firſt and ſecond 

battle, ſeveral days before they happened (11). In ano- (11) Philip. de 

ther place he ſpeaks to him thus: © King Alfonſus Comines, liv 5. 

*© had a fon called Don Ferrand (Ferdinand), a very _ 32 

pretty young man, twenty two or twenty three - 5 oy 

6 2 old, who bore arms, and was exceedingly be- 

* loved in the Kingdom. He had a brother, called 

Don Federic (Frederic), who was King after 

Ferrand, in our time; he was a man of great pru- (12) Ibid. liv. 74 

«© dence and conduct, who commanded the naval Ar- r 

% mies. He was educated for a long while on this 1494. g 

« fide of the Alpes, and you, my Lord of Vienne, 6 Sk wo 

Fo at iz 
have often told me, by your Aſtrology, that he oy. — 

„that if this happened he would give me a yearly 3 

« penſion of four thouſand livres in his Kingdom. (14) _ — 

Now this promiſe was made twenty years before the g: . e 


de C : 
thing happened (12).” ge — Lo Bo 


[C] They relate very ſurprizing inſtances of this man's leyne, and Lord 
prophetical 7253 There is a ſhort account of Angelo —— to the 
Cattho's Life prefixed to the pieces which ſerve as proofs gs 3 Jon 


1 5 "1; g Brigonnet, ſecond 
and illuſtrations of Philip de Comines's Memoirs. Prolliene nf aka 


This account was | ny amongſt the papers of an old Court of Ac- 
fludious man and a lover of Hiſtory. The Author, who counts at Paris. 
wrote that account, declares, that he related what he 2 * 6 — 
had collected and beard concerning him (13 from three tan ee we 
perſons of great credit, prudence and authority (14). 

You will find there the following words (15) : + When (15) Sommaire, | 
* he (Cartho) was in the ſaid King Lewis's ſervice. . . {77 Pie © irge- 
2 a f | &« the Catibo, pag- 4 


Gee 
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« the third battle was fought at Nancy, in which the 
Duke (of Burgundy) was killed on'the Eve of the 
(16) Peter Mat- * Twelfth-Day (16). King Lewis was then hearing 
thieu ſays, (Hiſt. Maſs in St. Martin's Church at Tours, which is at 
de Lai AM, 4 leaſt ten long days journey diſtant from Nancy. 
32 Li des „ The Archbiſhop, of Vienne algen Maſs as Al- 
the day after the © moner; and when he preſented the Pax ® (a) to 
battle that Cattbo ee him, he told him theſe words: Sir, God grant you 
28 the « peace and a quiet reign; You may enjoy them if 
win — % © pleaſe, Quia conſummatum eſt (It is finiſhed). Your 
preſented . , 

rhe Pax tobim, © enemy the Duke of Burgundy is dead ; he has been juſt 
« now killed, and his army routed. The hour of the 

® See the additi- * day having been ſet down, it was found upon in- 
on at the end of «« quiry, that the Duke had really been killed that 
this remark. 4 fame hour. The King, 8 the Archbiſhop's 
words was greatly ſurprized, and aſked him, whe- 

„ ther what he ſaid, was true, and how he knew it. 

4% The Prelate anſwered, that he knew it, as he knew 

« al the other things, which the Lord had granted 

«© him to foretel bo bo him, the King, and to the 

% Duke of Burgundy. Whereupon the King made a 

« ſolemn vrogmils to God and to St. Martin, that if 

% what the Archbiſhop told him, was true (as indeed 

« it was ſoon after found ta be true) he would cauſe 

the grate, which encompaſſed St. Martin's Shrine, 

„„ and which was but of iron, to be made of filver. 

He performed his promiſe fince, having cauſed a 

«« grate to be made, which coſt an h thouſand 

«t ſivres, or very near.“ Here follow two other pre- 

ditions. One day early in the morning Angelo Cattho 

met William Brigonnet . . . . General of Languedoc, who 

was going to wait upon Lewis XI at Pleſſis near Tours. 

Cattho having been filent for ſome time, looking up to 

heaven, and then on the General, he told him at laſt : 

NY Sir, I have often told you, that it was dangerous for 
you to go by water; and that one time or other you 

will be in great danger, and perhaps find your death 

there. I come from Pleſſis, whither you are pong: 

The water is very high at Pont-Sainte- Anne, the bridge 

is broke, and the boat almoſt leaky. Do not go thi- 

ther, if you will believe me. The General would not 

be perſuaded ; he was ſoon in very great danger 0 
being drowned ; he fell into the water, and would 

bare been loft, had he not taken hold of a beam which 
happened to be there. He wwas brought home again, and 

was ill for a long time, bis fickneſs being occafioned bath 

: 7 his fright, and by the great quantity of water which 
(17) Semmaire fwallewed (17). Angelo Cattho viſited him during 
4. la vie q An- his fickneſs, and told him once, you will become a 
2th A pagy great man in the Church, and be very near being 
; choſen Pope. Brigonnet was married to Raoullette de 
Beaune, a young woman, Who had already bore him 

ſome children, and who was not well pleaſed with the 

prediction; for it was intimating to her, that ſhe would 

march off firflt (which the <women do not much care to 

do). However be lived à great many years after, and 

bad ſeveral children, fo that ſhe, and ſeveral other per- 

fons uſed to ſay, that the good Archbiſhop did not akuays 

tell the truth. Yet ſhe died firſt, and the General her 

| huſband ſurvived her, and continued a widower a long 

while, without ſhewing the leaſt deſign of entering into 

(13) Ibid. pag. 7. Orders (18). But at laſt, having followed Charles VIIL 
in the Conqueſt of Naples, he was ordained at Rome, 

made Biſhop of St. Malo, and Abbot of St. Germain in 

the Fields ; then Cardinal, and afterwards Archbiſhop 

Rheims and of Narbonne; and he had ſome votes at 
the Election of a Pope after the death of Alexander VI 

(19) Ibid. pag. 8. (19). Some Authors relate, that Angelo Cattho fore- 


told to Bajazet's brother, that one of the greateſt - 


Fe Recolles, © Kings in Chriſtendom would endeavour to reſtore 
Ve ds Sultan © him, but that his deſign would miſcarry ; and that 
Gemes, page 113. © he was in much greater danger from his hidden 

enemies, than from thoſe, who declared openly a- 


(21) Extrafted ** gainſt him, that he had no occaſion to fear the ſword. 


_ the mu * nor the bow-ſtring, that his fate was hidden, and his 
dle. « death ſecret (20).” This brother of Bajazet took 
Sou Reflecti- ſhelter firſt in the Iſland of Rhodes, whence he retired 
ons concerning into France, and continued there ſome years 3 they ſent 
2 _ os eng 15 Rowe Ar N the protection of 

a Pope Innocent , he lived till the year 1494, when 
yo et. he was ' poiſoned by Alexander VI, whilſt the King of 
ons, and concern= France eſigned to reſtore him (21). 


ing the carelef- = 'Theſe are things at which a Philoſopher is extremely 
_ 7 — puzzled. For it is impoſſible to invent any good Sy- 


ſuch accounts item of Philophy, that will account for them. This 
with juridical Obliges moſt of the Philoſophers flatly to deny all the 
realities, facts of this nature, which are ſo often mentioned in 


6 


—— 
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books, and eſpecially in conyerſation. But jt muſt 
confeſſed, that this manner of ing is not free 
from inconveniencies, and thoſe cannot reſt ſatisfied 
with it, who love to examine ſtrictiy both ſides of a' 
geſtion. A Chriſtian Philoſopher may eaſily admit, 
t God endows ſome perſons with the gift of Prophe- 
cy, when he propoſes to eſtabliſh or to confirm fame 
important truths, which concern the Salyation of Men, 
or to put a ſtop to the exceſſive depravation of manners, 
or in general to execute ſome extraordinary deſign very 
ary for the good of the Church. If this or ſome 
thing of this nature had been the caſe of Angelo Cat- 
tho, one might believe, that God raiſed him as a Pro- 
het. But he was a Courtier, who minded nothin 
t to conclude a match, which was of temporal af 
vantage, to his principals, or to procure a good em- 
my for himſelf ; and beſides, he was a man who 
t up for an 2 Now, nothing ſeems more 
unworthy of God, than to reyeal fature events to an 
Aſtrologer, that is to ſay, to reward by fo great a ſa- 
vour the moſt impertinent and filly ſcience, and which 
is grounded on the moſt abſurd fancies. If a Devil 


order the better to caſt. a ridicule upon thing. Arbe 
But then, is it poſlible for a created Re i» bake = Aftrale ny c 
fore hand, that twenty years hence, the huſband of a means of know- 
young woman will be made a Cardinal ? Is it not ne- ing future events, 
ceſlary, in order to foretel this, that a being ſhould 7 PI 
know the whole ſeries of almoſt an infinite number f 810 
corporeal and ſpiritual motions ?.' Can the knowled 

of a creature extend to ſo many things at once ? If it 

does, then there can be no free-will ; all the thoughts 

of men are linked together in a natural and indiflolu- 

ble chain. Here then are mazes, in which the reaſon 

of Philoſophers muſt of neceſſity be loſt and bewildered, 

They chooſe therefore rather to deny whatever is aſſert- 

ed concerning Predictions. But even this does not re- 

move all difficulties ; for who would dare to think, that 

Philip de Comines impoſed upon us, when he aſſerted, 

that Angelo Cattho foretold him ſeveral times, that 

Ferdinand of Arragon would be King, twenty years 

before this 4 ⁊ — ? 

I don't deny, that moſt of the ſtories, which are told 
concerning Predictions, juſtly deſerve to be conſidered 
as ſo many impoſtures: for it muſt be owned, that 
they, who cry them up with the greateſt confidence, 
are too careleſs in taking the tex recantions a- 
gainſt an incredulous adverſary ; they ſe mention 
the Prediction but after the event; they do not take 
care to have an account of it inſerted in an authentic 
Inſtrument drawn up according to the forms of Law, 
they don't ſupport it by the unqueſtionable authority 
of a public monument; and ſinee they neglect to. do 
all this on thoſe occaſions, in which it would be very 
2 oppoſe an impenetrable ſhield againſt all the at 
tacks of incredulity, they ought not to be ſurprized, 
that their accounts ſhould be called into 2 One 
of theſe occaſions is the Maſs, during which they pre- 
tend that Angelo Cattho acquainted the King with the 
death of the Duke of Burgundy. They ought to have 
preſented a petition to that Prince, humbly pray ing, 
that he would be pleaſed to declare to his whole Coun- 
cil, what Angelo Cattho had told him, and to order 
his Chancellor to draw an authentic Inſtrument of it, 
to be lodged in the Archives amongſt the Records of 
the Crown, and amongſt the Regiſters of all the ſupreme 
Courts of the Kingdom: They ought to have per- 
ſuaded him to cauſe ſeveral columns to be erected with 
inſcriptions containing ag account of the whole fact, 
or at leaſt, to have it engraved on the grate of St. 
Martin's ſhrine, ſimce this prophecy was the occaſion 
of his vowing a filver grate for that ſhrine, and he 
had performed his vow. What could the incredulous 
have ſaid in ſuch a caſe? What could they have ob» 
jected to ſuch monuments, as were contemporary, 
ſo authentic ? But even without all theſe precautions, 
if the ſtory had been true, it would have daily been 
more and more ſupported, and confirmed by itſelf : 
Lewis XI would have related it a thouſand times. at 
his table, before the Embaſſadors of foreign Princes ; 
and there would have been ſeveral Books extant, in 
which the ſtory would be told, and in which the Au- 
thors would declare, they had it from the King's . 

mouth; 
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things to cenſure in Moreri [D], in Dr. Nicolo Toppi [ E], and in Mr. Varillas [H. 


mouth; and I am ſure, there would be an authentic 
Act amongſt the Regiſters of the Church of St. Mar- 
tin's, if it were true, that the King cauſed a filver 
to be made in performance of his vow, Since 
erefore this ſtory is not ſupported, but by the autho- 
(23) The Au-. rity of an anonymous Writer (23), who declares, that 
thor of the Som. he relates nothing concerning Angelo Cattho, but what 
maire de la Vie he had from three perſons, we may juſtly explode it. 
de Carebo, quoted But finding alſo, that Philip de Comines does not men- 
8 tion it, we have a right to aſſert that it is a mere 
| It is impoſſible he ſhould have been ignorant 
of his friend's converſation with Lewis XI, and that 
knowing it, he ſhould have omitted to mention it in 
his Memoirs, in which he mentions ſome other pre- 
ditions of Angelo much leſs conſiderable than this 
His filence is a negative argument, which in this caſe 
comes up to a full demonſtration, or at leaſt is of quite 
another weight than that aſſertion of the three perſons 
mentioned by the anonymous Author. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that he does not ſay, that all the three perſons 
aſſerted the truth of the converſation of Angelo Cattho 
with the King; we may therefore ſuppoſe, that this 
Author heard but one of theſe perſons mention that 
converſation. Now fince the chief of the three pre- 
ditions is a mere invention, the two others may alſo 
be rejected; and therefore the Author of the ſhort ac- 
count of Cattho's Life, is not proper to cure any 
body of his incredulous ſpirit. 

Obſerve that Monſr. Amyraut quotes theſe three facts, 
in order to —— _ _ may _— things to 
come, without being a Prophet (24) ; he deſigns there- 

1 by to anſwer the Llowing argument of the Roman 
la Ny, et de Pa- Catholicks. There have been Doctors in the Church 
baiſſ]ment de la of Rome who have ſoretold future events; therefore 
Raiſon, pag. 258, is is the true Church, fince God continues there the 


_ gift of Prophecy. 

(a) He preſented the Pax to him.] The Pax is 
that, which the Roman Catholics kiſs out of devotion, 
either at the Offertory, or when they wiſh one another 
peace after Conſecration. When a Prelate officiates he 
gives his ring to kiſs. A curate gives the Patten to kiſs, 
after the Pax Domini or Bleſſing. The Clergy kiſs the 
Images, or the Shrines. All theſe things, which are 

+ Furetiere, given to kiſs out of devotion, are called the Pax f. 
French edition, App. Rem. ] 
V ag word [D] I have ſomething to cenſure in Moreri.] He 


ſays, I, that Angelo Cattho was born at Benevento ; 
but they who ſhould be well acquainted with his na- 
tive place, ſay it was Tarento. II. He makes him 
Great Almoner of France ; but he ſhould have known 
. that this title did not begin, but with the Cardinal de 
(25) See Du Pei- Meudon in the reign of Francis I (25). Before that 
pug 2 time, the only title in uſe, was that of Great Almoner 
Roy, liv, . chap, of the King; and even this title was ſtill unknown in 
61, the reign of Lewis XI. The firſt, who had it, was 
Geoffry de Pompadour Biſhop of Perigueux under 
Charles VIII (26). III. Claudius Robertus tells us, 
that Angelo Cattho was buried in his Metropolitan 
Church: His words are, Angelus Cato Tarentinus, ex 
Medico Eleemoſynario Ludovici XI, cujus ſuaſu ſcripſit 
Commentarios rerum Francicarum Philippus Comineus, 
jacet in ſua Metropoli. Erat ejus Symbolum, ingenium 
(27) Claudius ſupra wires (27). 1. e. © Angelo Cattho of Tarento, 
Robertus in Gal- ** who had been Phyſician and Almoner to King Lewis 
lia 1 « XI, and at whoſe perſuaſion Philip de Comines 
bal Prahl. H. . Wrote his Memoirs, lies buried in his M itan 
ennenſ. num. 96. Church; his Motto was, W:/dom prevails over 


(26) Ibid, 


apud Dionyſ. poaber. This makes me queſtion what Moreri aſ- 
ON In ſerts, namely, that in 1492 he went to Benevento, and 
* died there in 1497. We have ſeen above that another 
Philip. de Co- Author - ſays (28), that he was obliged to retire to 
mines's Hiſtory, Rome. This is not certain. As to Moreri's omiſſions, 
Page m. 10. the reader may obſerve them, by comparing his arti- 


cle with mine. 
[E] - - . - in Dr. Nicolo Topps. ] 
gelo Catone of Benevento, and another Angelo Ca- 
(1). tone of Tarento. The firſt ſays he had a great knowledge 
in all the ſciences, and fer that reaſon, was very 
much beloved by Charles VIII: his own merit, and that 
King's favour raiſed him to be Archbiſhop of Vienne. 
The ſecond was Phyſician and Almoner to Lewis XI, 


(23) Matthieu 


He mentions one 


who prevailed upon him to write  Commentarii aell+ 

Coſe di Francia. * Memoirs of the affairs of France,“ 

as we learn from Philip de Comines, quoted by Clau- 

dius Robertus, page 182 of his Gallia Chriſtiane (29). (29) Nicole 

It is certain, that the Author of the Bib/iothtea Na- Toppi, Brblier, - 
poletana has divided one Author in two: for the fame V2 pag. 174 
Angelo Catto, who was Phyſician and Almoner to 


Lewis XI, was alſo Archbiſhop of Vienne, even before T 
Charles VIII came to the throne. It is not true, that 
he wrote a Book at Lewis the XI's perſuaſion,, nor : 


that Philip de Comines mentions this, nor that Clau- 
dius Robertus quotes him for it. How ate circum- 
ſtances altered, when a man miſunderſtands the words 
of an Author? Yet thoſe of Claudius Robertus are very 


** who relates, that the famous Angelo Cattho ſollow- I Iv. 7- gag. 
the party of the Duke of But zundy, either be · + wg Nen 
« cauſe he had at firſt preferred that Prince before 
e the King of France, or becauſe he would imitate 
„the other learned men of his time, who uſed to go 
and ſeeł their fortune in the Low- Countries only be- 
cauſe they could eaſier ſucceed there, than any 
* where elſe. He continued in that Duke's ſervice © 
till he foreſaw, by an accurate calculation of that 
6 — _— 18 would be killed in battle. 
“He began then to for a pro rtunit 
* that he might leave the Duke with all -oMible 2 
** cency ; and having met with ſuch an opportunity 
«© after the battle of Morat, he took hold of it as a 
man of ſenſe. He firſt ſtipulated ſome articles with 
*© Lewis XI, who not only favoured him with his 
intimate friendſhip, but alſo preferred him to the 
* Archbiſhoprick of Vienne, and yet kept him at 
Court. Angelo Cattho was ſaying Maſs before the 
« King, when the battle of Nancy was fought, and 
« when he gave the King the Patten to kiſs, he 
„ told him, Sir, God grant you peace, &c. (31).” (37) The Au- 
Tho 2 — in this account, I. The ther relates here 
vourers of judicial Aftrol cannot reap any be- ele en 
nefit from what Cattho told King Lewis KI dating — 
Maſs, the very moment Duke Charles was killed, for Quotation (15) 
it is plain, that it was not by the means of Aſtrology towards the mide 
that he knew what paſſed at Nancy. II. It is not ** * 
true, that the Aſtrologers lay any ſtreſs on this upon 
the credit of Philip de Comines. For how could they 
do it, ſince he does not ſay a word of this prediction? 
III. It is not true, that the learned men in Italy or 
in any other places, uſed to go inte the Low-Countries 
to ſeek their fortune. IV. Nor that they could eaſier 
ſucceed there than any where elſe. Could he quote a 
great many inſtances of this ? Had it not been better 
to ſay, that Angelo Cattho was leſt with the Duke 
to negotiate the marriage of his maſter the Duke of 
Calabria. 'This is the reaſon which firſt obliged him 
to go to that Court. V. We do not read in the 
ſhort account of his life, that by calculating the Duke's 
nativity, he ſoreſaw that the Duke would be hilled in 
Battle. We only find there, that after the battle of 
Morat, Angelo Cattho, knowing how obftinate the Duke 
was (and perhaps alſo) the misfortunes wwhich were to 
Befall him and his family, he took his leave of bim 
in a civil manner (32). How different is this account (44) Sommatre 
from what Mr. Varillas relates! The worſt is, that de /a vie d'. An- 
Philip de Comines, whom he quotes, does not even gel» Caitho, pag. 
mention the conjecture, which the Reader has ſeen + 
juſt now. VI. It is not true, that Angelo Cattho was 
Archbiſhop of Vienne, when Duke Charles was killed. 
The Spaniſh Author (33), who has wrote a Commen- (33) Juan Vi- 
tary upon Philip de Comines's Memoirs ſays, that trians 
Angelo Cattho having conjectured or gueſſed, that the 
Dake of Burgundy {would be killed, went into 
the ſervice of the King of France, a little before that 
Duke's death, and ſoretold to the King that the Duke 
would loſe the battles. 'This is not accurate ; for the 
Duke loſt but one battle after the Aſtrologer was with 
Lewis XI. I omit obſerving, that this Author is too 
modern to deſerve. any credit when he ſpeaks without 
quoting his Vouchers, 


CATULLUS ( CAIUS (a) VALERIUS') a Latin Poet was born at 2 * -2ry | 
| Verona, ay, lib. 37. cap. 6+ 


— 


212 CAT 


Verona [A], in the year 666 from the building of Rome (5). The beauty of his verſes (4% The 24 year 
'gained him the friendſhip and eſteem of all the men of wit and learning, who were then — 1734 O- 


5 . mpizd,in which 
very numerous at Rome. As the ancient Romans had no notion of thoſe rules of po- St. Jerom places 


liteneſs, which now expoſe a man to ſhame and public hatred, who writes ſmutty ver- - 21> 


A. U. 666. ac- 11S 
fe) See Nowv. de ſes, in which lewd actions are deſcribed without any veil 095 Catullus did not much hurt carding to Cal- 445 
i Rep. 0s ee his reputation by the groſs obſcenities and horrid laſciviouſneſs, with which he has poi--— 5 


4. pag. 36). ſoned ſeveral of his Poems. It is thought (d) that he called the moſt celebrated of his 
miſtreſſes Leſbia, for the ſake of Sappho, who was of the Iſland of Leſbos, and with 

74) 11. Voſſus, whoſe verſes he was exceedingly delighted, ſome of which he has tranſlated or imitated. 

— ?'s* The'true name of his miſtreſs was Clodia (e). He is very far from following the me- () Afulcius, 
thod of our Poets, who are continually complaining of the cruelty and inſenſibility of“. 
the Fair. For his he repreſents his Leſbia as a woman who uſed to aſk him how 
many kiſſes would fatisfy him [B], and what is worſe, as a woman who yielded to the 
firſt who aſked her the queſtion. He wrote ſatyrical verſes againſt Cæſar (/), but they /f) Ezigram 30. 
ſerved only to give the perſon offended a new opportunity of ſhewing his moderation [C]. 5* 
Indeed Cæſar was not unconcerned at the grievous injury he had received, but he con- 

(z) Sueton. i= tented himſelf with obliging the Poet to make him ſatisfaction, and that very day he in- 


Ceſore, cap- 73- vited him to ſupper. Suetonius adds, he continued till to lodge at the houſe of Catullus's 4 
(% Epig. 67, father (g) 3 but there are ſome very learned men who think, that the Hiſtorian did not 

69, 102, well diſtinguiſh the different times [DJ. All our Poet's verſes are not of dangerous (13) 

conſequence 3 there are ſome (Y), in which he diſcovers ſo great an affliction for the death 5 

(i) See how he of his brother, that one cannot but be extremely moved at it. He did not grow rich, — 

— 2 either by his verſes, or by his journey into Bithynia, whither he accompanied Mem- 7 

gram, which mmius (i), who had obtained the government of that Province, when the time of his Prætor- Ep. 1 

— yy ſhip was out. It is eaſy to know that he was poor (E). They who ſuppoſe that he was (4) Ep:gram. 13, (15) 

29th, intimate with Furius and Aurelius, join here together three miſerable wretches [E], for 27. Sabo, 

theſe ＋ 

| Catul 

He was born at Verona.) St. Jerom does not jurverat, uti perſeveravit (3). i. e. “ Tho" his re- (3) Sueton. in MM.” 


ſay as Moreri pretends, that our Poet was born in the putation had been branded for ever by Catullus's J Cæſ. cap» 
Peninſula of Sirmion ; (he does not in the leaſt men- ** verſes concerning Mamurra, yet the Poet having 73* 
tion this; and expreſly names Verona,) nor does he made him ſatisfaction, he admitted him to ſup that 


place Catullus's birth in the CLXIIId Olympiad. Mo- very day at his table, and continued to lodge at the (16) 

reri has been miſled by the following words of Gi- * Poet's Athers, as he uſed to do.“ Crinitus has . 
(1) De Poetic. raldi (1). Natus quidem in peninſula Sirmione lacus Be- ſtrangely miſtaken theſe laſt words; for inſtead of ſay- —_ 
Dial» 10. naci in agro Veronenſi, ut ipſemet ad ipſam Sirmionem ing, that Cæſar continued to lodge at Catullus's fa- 


cecinit, Olympiade circiter CLXX, ut Hierommus ex ther's ; he ſays, that Catullus was ſuffered to lodge at 
Chronicis Euſebii obſervat. i. e. He was born in Cæſar's houſe, as he uſed to do, or to claim the right 
* the Peninſula of Sirmion ſituated in the lake of of hoſpitality, which ſubſiſted between their families (4). (4) Crinitus, de 
«© Benacus in the territory of Verona, as he [himſelf He was in the right to infer from this right of hoſ- Feet Latinis, 
e has ſung near Sirmion, and about the 170th Olym- pitality between Cæſar and Catullus's father, that {i 2+ cap. 27. 
«« piad, as St. Jerom obſerves from Euſebius's Chro- our Poet was not of a mean extraction. But he 
«© nicon.” It was not difficult to diſcover here two ſhould not have made Suetonius ſay, that Catullus's fa- 
1 and to ſee that St. Jerom was ther lodged familiarly at Cæſar's houſe. Suetonius 
not q for the native place of Catullus. does not ſay this, and Catullus's father was perhaps 
[B] He repreſents his Leſbia as a woman, who uſed never at Rome. Father Briet has tranſcribed all theſe 
to aſe him how many kiſſes would ſatisfy him.) It is blunders of Crinitus (5). 


)Briet, : 

in the ſeventh Epigram. [LD] Suetonius did not well diſtinguiſh the different 2 pag * — 
times.] Scaliger pretended to find him guilty of a 

UEris,. mibi baſiationes miſtake, and fell himſelf into a very great error (6). (6) Scaliger, A. 

ur, ia, fint ſatis ſuperque ? He aſſerts that Catullus's reconciliation with Cæſar dv. in Eu- 


happened after all the triumphs of the latter, and to — m * 
And he anſwers her, that he wanted as many, as there ſupport this aſſertion, he obſerves, that Catullus's ſa- 
are grains of ſand in the deſarts of Libya, or ſtars in tyrical verſes mention the ſpoils of Pontus, and thoſe (7) Caſaub. in 
heaven. And as to the diſſolute life of this miſtreſs, of Spain, and were conſequently poſterior to the vic- Sdeten. Cæſ. caps 


he ſpeaks of it in the following manner. tory of Munda gained over the ſons of Pompey. 73 
Now Cæſar did not return into Gaul after this laſt 
Cali, Leſbia noſtra, Leſbia illa, triumph, and did not therefore lodge any more at (8) Scalig. in 
Ila Leſbia quam Catullus unam Catullus's father's, who lived on the other ſide of the "adv. in 
Pluſquam je atque ſuos amawvit omnes, river Po. All this is unqueſtionable, and Scaliger had - * 5 agg 
(2) Catulis Epigs Nunc in quadriviis & angiportis done well to ſtop here, as Caſaubon had done, when hßge 85. 
59» Glubit magnanimos Remi Nepotes (2). made uſe of this obſervation (7). But Scaliger goes ,,, c afar infeliic | 
That is, farther ; and ſays, that Cæſar did not return into Gaul, 12 gue 3 : 


O Czlius, my dear Leſbia, that ſame Leſbia, after he had once paſſed the Rubicon. Cæſar nom duſtinaverat ab 
** whom Catullus loved entirely, and more than him- potuit uti ejus (Catulli) patris hoſpitio, niſi ante bellum ci- *rbe proficiſeitur 


« ſelf and all his friends, Leſbia is now a common wile, quum proconſulari imperio obtineret Gallias bare N 
proſtitute.“ nam Tranſalpinam. . . . Poſt tranſitum Rubiconis nit. Ry of 
; | Ca ſar nunguam poſtea in Gallias ſuas reverſus eft (8). lib. r. de Bell. 
Some Authors pretend, that this diſſolute woman This is evidently falſe. For he returned into Gaul, Civil. cap. 33+ (17) 
was the filter of the infamous Clodius, Cicero's great when he went to Spain, firſt to drive Pompey's ſons V. 
enemy. See the Article of METELLUs CeLER, Re- from thence, before the battle of Pharſalia (9), and 32.7 


mark [4], Quotation (3). then again to drive the ſame ſons of Pompey from (10) Towards 

C] His ſatyrical verſes againſt Ceſar . . . . ſerved thence after the defeat of Cato and Scipio in Africa. —_ 
only to give the latter a new opportunity of bing his mo- We ſhall ſhew in the Remark [I] (io), that it is not z 
deration.] I ſhall tranſcribe here all that Suetonius very certain, Cæſar never lodged with his friend of (11) Inter cotte- 
ſays of this, by which it will appear, that Moreri gives Verona, ſince his reconciliation with Catullus. ros. amices Furr- 
but a very lame and imperſect account of it. Falk. [E] Furius, Aurelius and he, are three miſerable um & Aurelium 
rium Catullum, a quo fibi werſiculis de Mamurrg perpetus nwretches joined 1 ether.) Theſe were according to ese _ 
Pigmata impofita non diffemulaverat, ſatisfacientem ea- Crinitus (11) Catullus's intimate friends. And indeed, es . 
* die cane: adbibuit, hoſpitiogue patris ejus, ficut con · he repreſents _ in his Epigrams, as perſons _ _—_— 


7 


theſe two were ſtarving. We have not all his works [F] ; choſe, that ate extant; have 
been printed and commented upon ſeveral times (g). 
{1) See Lips, to be/aſcribed to him (7). St. Jerom ſhould not have placed his death under the laſt 


Ele. lib, 1, cap. year of the 1 80th Olympiad [HI, that is, according to Calviſius, A. U. 696 at this 
rate he would have lived but thirty years, and he lived longer, but not ſo long as Joſeph 


he Pervilium Veneris ought not 


Scaliger has aſſerted [7], who makes him live above threeſcore and eleven years; this is 


to follow him to the extremities of the world, and 
into the moſt ſavage countries ; but in other places 
he ſays ſo many dilobliging things of them, that it is 
hardly poſſible to believe that their friendſhip laſted 
long. I deſcribe them as ravenous beaſts, who for 
want of a livelihood are' ready to ſtarve, 


Aureli pater eſuritionum, 
Non harum modo, ſed quot aut fuerunt, 
(12) Catul, E- Aut ſunt, aut aliis erunt in annis (12). 


gr. 21. 
8 He could not have deſcribed a beggar otherwiſe 
(13) bid. Ep. chan he has done them (13). On the other hand, 
23 he repreſents them as greedy of ſodomy (14) as of bread, 
(14) Verum @ te and threatens them with a terrible puniſhment (15), if 
metuo ruogme hen, they venture to ſlander him, or to debauch the darl- 
2176 . Catal. ing object of his love. This is going beyond the 
4" bounds of raillery; no man would write ſuch verſes 
(15) Pedicabo againſt his beſt friends; and if it were true, that men 
ego vos, & irrn- ated the neceſſaries of life, it would have been more 
mabs, |. diſobliging to ridicule them for it. It is therefore 
ls Part probable, that Catullus's friendſhip was changed into 
Catull. Epigr. an exceſſive hatred againſt theſe two perſons, on ac- 
26, Seealſo 21. count of ſome ſhameful intrigue. Cum horum utr 
graves poſtea inimicitias geſſit, eoſque acerbiſſimis ver- 
ſibus inſettatus e, tum quod ipſum mollem notaſſent, 
tum quod puerum ipſi carum Aurelius quidem tentaſſet, 
(16) Moretus Farius vero etiam conflupraſſet (16). 1. e. But he 
in Epigr. 11. d became afterwards a bitter enemy of them both, 
Catullis « and treated them very ſeverely in his verſes, both 
«« becauſe they had expoſed him as an effeminate man, 
« and becauſe Aurelius had attempted to raviſh a boy 
« whom he loved, and Furius had really raviſhed him.” 
How ſtrangely are Poets infatuated in favour of their 
own writings ? They chuſe rather to acquaint the 14 
lic with the praiſes they have beſtowed on perſons, 
whom they have ſince ſlandered, than to ſuppreſs the 
verſes which contain thoſe praiſes. We meet with 
ſuch inſtances in the Poems, and even in the letters of 
ſome Moderns. When an Author falls out with any 
rſon after the firſt edition of ſome book, he uſes to 
blot out of the ſecond edition the encomiums he had 
beſtowed upon ſuch a perſon. The Poets therefore, 
and the Letter-writers, who do not act in this manner, 
or who, after the example of Catullus, inſert in the 
firſt edition of their Poems both the praiſes they have 
beſtowed on a perſon, and ſatyrs they have wrote 
againſt him, muſt do it, becauſe they are exceedingly 
eaſed with the turn they have given their thoughts. 
They prefer the reputation which they expect to gain 
by their verſes, before the blame they deſerve ſor prai- 
' fing and cenſuring the ſame perſon in a breath. When 
I faid, after the example of Catullus, it was, becauſe 
he publiſhed himſelf the collection of his Poems, as 
appears from his dedication to Cornelius Nepos. Let 
us obſerve here, that Voſſius durſt not venture to af- 
firm, that the Aurelius, mentioned by Catullus, is the 
ſame with L. Aurelius Cotta, as ſome Authors think : 
But he aſſerts, that che Furius of the Poet is Furius Bi. 
baculus, who, ſays he, was nothing leſs than a ſtarve- 
ling ; for Horace acquaints us, that he was a fat and 
luſty man, and a great eater. Je nihil minus fuit 
uam eſuritor, erat quippt 1 Bares ut wo 
\ ratio conſtat (17). The paſſage in Horace, at whic 
$ L Voſſius 1 is in the Vth Satire of the IId Book. 


32. 


Seu pingui tentus omaſo 
Furius bibernas cana nive conſpuet Alpes. 


Tentus pingui omaſo ſignifies, according to ſome Com- 

(13) See Dacier, mentators (18), that Furius had eat fo many tripes, that 
en Horace tom. they had made him ſwell, as tho Horace intended to 
6. pag. 411» hint, that Furius lived upon no other meat but that. But 
Dutch edition. others maintain, the ſenſe of Horace is, that Furius 
had a ven big paunch. Voſſius admits both theſe ſig- 

nifications, He would not come off ſo eaſily with 


Vol. IV. 


paſſing 


Catullus, as with Horace, for the Furius of the former 
was fo far from being paunch-bellied, that on the con- 
trary, he was ſo lean and dry, that he wanted even 
ſpittle ; I cannot expreſs in Engliſh how deſtitute he 
was of all kind of moiſture. 


Atqui corpora ficciora tornu | 
Aut fi quid magis aridum eft, habetis, 
Sole, & frigore, & eſuritione. 
Quare non tibi fit bene ac beat? ? 
A te ſador abeſt, abeft ſaliva, 
\ Mucuſque & mala pituita naß. 
Hanc ad munditiem adde mundiorem, 
Duod culus tibi purior ſalilh eft, 
Nec toto decies cacas in anno: 
Altque id durius of faba & laopillis, 
uod ſi tu manibus teras, friceſque ; 
Non unquam digitum inquinare poſſet (19). (t9) Catull, E- 
Pigr. 23. 
Whether Eſaritor and Verax be words of ſuch a con- 
trary ſignification, as Voſſius pretends, I ſubmit to the 


judgment of neee 
the Paraſite MOntmaur. However that be, Voſſius's 


miſtaking the Furius mentioned by Catullus, for a fat 
and luſty man, cannot be excuſed. 

[F] We have not all his works.) Crinitus obſerves, 
that Terentianus Maurus mentions an Jhyphallic Poem 
of Catullus, and that Pliny (20) aſcribes to him a (29) Plin. lib. 
Poem concerning inchantments by Philters or Love- 138 
potions, a ſubject. of which Theocritus had already treat- after 1 — 
ed before him, and upon which Virgil wrote after lib. 38. 
Catullus. As for the 1thyphallic Verſes, or the Poem 
concerning that obſcene Divinity, called Priapus, Cri- 
nitus ſhould not have ſaid, that they are loſt. 

[G] -. . . Thoſe that are extant, have been printed 
and commented upon ſeveral times.) The moſt con- 
ſiderable editions are thoſe of Scaliger, and of Paſſerat. 
The former of theſe two critics corrected a great num- 
ber of paſſages with a very great ſagacity and learn- 
ing. The moſt ancient edition, if I am not miſtaken, 
is that of Venice, publiſhed in 1488, with the Com- 
mentary of Anthony Parthenius. 'The Commentaries 
of Muretus and Achilles Statius, and the various read- 
ings of Titius are uſeful. Grævius, to whom the pub- 
lic is obliged for the many good Editions he has 
procured, publiſhed one of Catullus at Utyecht, in the 
year 1680, in which he has inſerted intirMll the notes 
of a great many Commentators. Iſaac Voſſius's Edi- 
tion, printed at Leyden (21) in 1684, contains a very (21) They have 
learned Commentary. See upon this, and concerning Put * the * 
the Edition in ſum Delphini the Nouvelles de Ia Re- Pf Fant a 
publique des Lettres for the year 1684. A Florentine vy, Bibliotes 
named Tuſcanella has made a very large Index to Ca- {am Lendinenſem. 
tullus, which was printed by John Gebhard in his Edi- 
tion Variorum at Francfort, in 1621. 

[H] St. Ferom ſhould. not have placed his death un- 
der the laſi year of the 180th Olpmpiad.] Catullus, in his 
verſes againſt Cziar mentions that Emperor's expedi- 
tion in Britain; and he made his firſt expedition in 
the year 698 from the building of Rome; it is there- 
fore certain, that Catullus did not die in the year 
696. 

Tn He did not live ſo long as Scaliger has aſſerted.] 

Let us examine his four arguments for that opinion. 
He ſays (22), I. That Catullus was ftill alive when (22) Scalig. A. 
Virgil wrote his ÆEneid, and to prove this, he quotes nm. in Euſeb. 
the following verſes from Martial. 1 71990. 


Sic forſan tener auſus efſet Catullus 
Magno mittere paſſerem Maroni (23). (23) Martial. 


EDige 14. lib. 4+ 
That is, 
* Thus has the tender Catullus ventured perhaps 
“ to ſend his Poems to the great Virgil.” Now Var- 
il did not write his Fneid till a great while afger 
ulius Cæſar's death. 2. That Catullus mentions in 


his 
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his Satire Cæſar's four triumphs, this Emperor's death 
muſt then have happened ſoon after his reconciliation 
with the Poet. For Cæſar died a year after his tri- 
umphs. 3. That Cornelius Nepos ſeems to have writ- 
ten under Auguſtus; now Catullus mentions Cornelius 
Nepos's Chronicles. 4. Laſtly, that Catullus being 
threeſcore and eleven years old was preſent at the 
ſecular games, which were celebrated in the year of 
Rome 737 : this appears plainly by his Carmen Sæcu- 
Lare; 2 why ſhould he have written that Poem, if he 
not lived when theſe games were ſolemnized ? 
I. They obje& commonly againſt the firſt of theſe 
arguments, that Martial made uſe of a poetical li- 
24) Voſſ. De cence or fiction (24), and that he was ſenſible he told 
vets Lat. p. 18. a downright falſity (25) : but that he thought this lie 
would be acceptable to Silius Italicus, who was a 
25) 128 * t admirer of Virgil, to whom Catullus compared 
* * im: It is added, that the word for/an (perhaps) leſ- 
ub. 4» Ep - d 
14 ſons the boldneſs of the fiction (26). But theſe are 
very frivolous reaſons : for, to begin with the latter; 
(26) Ni, forte Martial, notwithſtanding his for ſan, evidently ſuppoſes, 
confugiat ad hanc that Catullus was ſtill living, when Virgil was writing 
898 his ZEneid. But tho' they had been contemporaries, 
mon afſerentis. Pf, it could not be inferred from thence abſolutely, that 
- Brier. de Por. Catullus ſhewed his Poems to Virgil; and this is the 
Lat. pag. 15. reaſon of the for/an (perhaps). But if the one ſhewed 
2 AY perhaps his Poems to the other, they muſt have been 
pag. res *  Contemporaries. So that notwithſtanding this perhaps, 
the fact in diſpute is clearly ſuppoſed and aſſerted by 
Martial with the utmoſt confidence. Now, it is not 
probable, that he would knowingly aſſert a falſity : he 
could not but know, that the Chronological errors, 
which Poets are allowed to commit, are not of this 
kind. How would Mr. Boileau eſcape cenſure, if he 
ſhould ſay, that Marot ſhewed perhaps his manuſcript 
to Cardinal du Perron? We muſt therefore anſwer to 
Scaliger, that Martial ſuppoſed a thing which was 
falſe ; and that we are not to wonder at it, ſince Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger himſelf and Monſieur Menage have made 
falſe ſuppoſitions concerning the time when Daurat or 
(27) See the Re- Ronſard lived (27). I ſhall obſerve by the by, that 
marks [E] and the Paſſer of Catullus ſignifies in Martial the whole 
(23 collection of Catullus's Poems, as the Arma Virumgue 
ſignifies in Ovid and Martial the whole /Eneis, and the 
neadum Genetrix in Ovid, the whole Poem of Lu- 
(28) Animadv, cretius. Scaliger complains (28) that a certain Author 
in Euſcb. pag. "ſtole that obſervation Fom him: Quæ à nobis accepta 
137 0R, "TO5Ds fellio in ſuas Varias tranſtulit. Iſaac Voſſius obſerves 
(29) In Catul, upon this, that Carrion is here hinted at, and that 
Pas · 3» Parthenius had made this obſervation long before 
Scaliger. 

II. The ſecond argument is of no weight; for it is 
not certain that Catullus mentioned Czlar's laſt tri- 

umphs ; his words are, 


Paterna prima lancinata ſunt bona 
Secunda prada Pontica, inde tertia 

Vera, quam ſcit amnis aurifer Tagus, 
Hunc Galliæ timent, timent Britanniæ (30). 


'That is, 
« He firſt ſpent his patrimony, then the riches he 
got from Pontus, then thoſe he gathered in Portugal. 
They know it but too well, thro' whoſe country 
the Tagus runs carrying gold in his ſtreams. Him 
«© the Gauls, him the Britains dread.” I wonder, 
Voſſius did not mind the laſt verſe of thoſe we have juſt 
now quoted, ſince it adds a great deal of ſtrength to 
his conjectures. The Præda Pontica ſignifies according 
(32) Ie Catul. to him (31), not the ſpoils of King Pharnaces, whom 
pat · 7 2+ Czſar had vanquiſhed after the death of Pompey, but 
/ the money which Czfar got from Bithynia by his cor- 
(32) See Sueton. reſpondence with King Nicomedes (32). And as for the 
tn Caf. cap-2: Prada lbera, the ſame Voſlius explains it of the booty 
. which Cæſar made in the war of Portugal in the 
year 693, and laughs at thoſe who underſtand it of 
the victory of Munda; for Munda, ſays he, is above 
two hundred miles diſtant from the Tagus. All this 
is wonderfully confirmed by the following words, Hunc 
Galliz timent, timent Britannia ; here we have the 
urth booty ; the Gauls and the Britains plundered by 
ſar. The ſpoils from Spain muſt therefore have 
peen got before thoſe from the Gauls, and caunot re- 


(30) Catul. Epig - 
30. | 


tion with the ſon. The title of Imperator unice, which cluſas.. pacis ſpem 


CAT 


paſſing to another extreme, and we ſhall prove by ſeveral arguments, that this great Cri- 
| tic 


victory of Munda. How could Catullus break off ſhort, 2s. „08. 43: «4 
after he had mentioned Czfar's plundering the Gauls, :4ar Ceſar [of 


of Egypt and of Africa, if he had intended to men- 2 1 Fer 
tion thoſe of Pontus and of Munda. All this inclines pore * 
me to think, that he wrote his Satire ſoon after the is. 
invaſion of Britain. For Iſaac Voſſius (34) proves very 

well, that theſe laſt words, Socer generque perdidiſſi om- (34) In Cary, 
nia, Father-in-law, ſon-in-law, you have ruined page 73. 

< the State,” muſt not be underſtood of Cæſar and 

Pompey, but of Czfar and Mumurra; and though 

Voſſius were miſtaken in this, it muſt be obſerved, « 

that the quarrels of Cæſar and Pompey were come to 

ſuch a height, that all the world might eaſily know, 

they would ſoon end in the total overthrow of the Com- 

monwealth (35). After all this, it is not at all pro- (35) Fortunarur 
bable, that Gatullus would have dared to write ſuch 44% \Hortenſi) 
abuſive verſes againſt Cæſar, after the party of Pompey , 9 52 19 
had been entirely ruined by the loſs of the battle of 4% fiese, Li, 
Munda. Czfar's power was then too dreadful. I enim inter nor Im- 
could eaſily believe, that this Satire was written before Pendentes caſus 
Czfar paſſed the Rubicon, and that Suetcnius therefore 3 1 
is not miſtaken, that Czar continued tis intercourſe fi, 4, vu seum 


of hoſpitality with Catullus's father aſter his reconcilia- cupiditatibus in- 


Catullus gives Cæſar, might be thought an objection 2 lic conflin, 
againſt this, becauſe it ſeems to hint at a decree of 13 
the Senate, by which that title was conferred on Cz- ;, z,.,, ſub fine 
far (36). But fince Scaliger does not infiſt upon this 

argument, it ought to be confidered as being of no (36) Concerning 
weight. He owns, that anicus may ſignify eximius this decree, Sca- 
(eminent) in this place; but I think, it may alſo be Iser refers us to 


explained in another ſenſe. — heh You 
of the 183d O- 


Eone nomine Imperator unice lympiad, A. U. 


Fuiſti in ultima Occidentis inſula, wy Dug = 

Ute Ma vefira diffututa mentula | tons fig any thing 

Ducenties comeſſet aut trecenties (37) ? in that numero. 
See Dion. lib. 43. 


That is to ſay: Are you therefore the only General, wwho 
has been been in Britain? Is it only in order to, Ic. I (35) Catul: Epige 
ſhall confute, in the Article of Mumurx a (38), thoſe, 30. 
who aſſert, that Cæfar, on his return from his laſt 18) Remark 
journey into Spain, heard at Cicero's houſe the news bw 
of Catullus's Satire. | TE 
ITI. The third argument is of no weight at all. For 
tho' Cornelius Nepos flouriſhed, according to St. Je- 
rom, in the year of Rome 714, yet we ought not to 
infer from it, as Scaliger does, that he was then writ- 
ing the Chronicle, which Catullus mentions. Scaliger 
lays it down as a maxim, That à man is ſaid to flouriſh, 
or to become famous, when he publiſhes a work. But 
this cannot he proved, by the authorities he quotes (39), (39) Diodorug 
if we conſider, at what age different Authors publiſh Euſebius, Dioge- 
the Books, which raiſe them a reputation. Some Au- nes Lacrtius 
thors publiſh their firſt Book, when they are till very 
young, and write afterwards other Books much 'better 
than the firſt; and the time when they publiſh theſe, 
1s the true epocha of their reputation. Others do not 
become Authors, till they are very much advanced in 
years. How ſhall we know, which was Cornelius Ne- 
pos's caſe? He wrote ſeveral Letters ; and I grant 
that he may have publiſhed many of them under Au- 
guſtus ; muſt we believe therefore, that his Chronicle 
was not publiſhed under 2 Cæſar, and before he 
paſſed the Rubicon. Did not Henry Valeſius flouriſh 
under Lewis XIV? Who would ſay, that this phraſe 
is not accurate ? And yet he publiſhed ſome excellent 
Books under Lewis XIII. 
IV. The fourth argument muſt have appeared very 
ſtrong to Voſlius (40), fince in order to anſwer it, he (40) In Catuh 


' ſuppoſes, without the authority of any Writer what- pag 81. 


ſoever; 


(42) 
marg! 
race, 


Pa: | 
| 


dio 


(45) 
pos, 
Ponii 
42. 


en 


tic has been | 
that of all the other Critics. 


very much in the wrong to maintain an opinion which differs fo much from 
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Some learned men think that Cicero pleaded ſor Catullus; but in my opinion they 


don't bring ſufficient proofs of it [K]. 


foever ;- that the fecular games were celebrated in 
the beginning of the eighth Century of Rome, and be- 
fore Catullus died. For my part, I would rather fay, 
that the Poet, conſidering that pm ren AE. —— 
ing been celebrated A. U. 604 (41), thought that they w 
22 be again celebrated in the — — and prepared his 
Cenſorinus places Carmen ſeculare beforehand, and publiſhed it, though 
the celebration of the games had not been celebrated. How many 


them in the year ems do we meet with, which were originally deſigned 
627- 25 ſome ſolemn day, or ceremony, the celebration of 


which appeared certain, and which yet were not ce- 
lebrated ? I do not aſk, whether Catullus really wrote 
the title prefixed to that Poem, or whether the praiſes 
he beſtows on Diana might have no relation at all 
to the ſecular games, as it is generally believed, the 
21ſt Ode of the 1ſt Book of Horace has none. I am 
willing to grant, what Mr. Dacier obſerves upon that 
Ode, that it is only a preparation for the ſecular Hymn, 
which is at the end of that Book, and an exhortation di- 


refed to the two Chorus's, the one of young girls, the o- 


(42) Dacier, Re- ther of young boys (42). If then Horace made an Ode 
marque: ſur Ho- which was only preparatory, might not Catullus 
race, tom. 1. alſo write ſome verſes with the ſame view? I 
pag: 664. Dutch may obſerve by the by, that theſe verſes of Catullys 
* are againſt the rule laid down by Monſieur Dacier. Jr 
the ſecular Hymns, which vere ſung to Apollo and Dia- 

na, there uſed to be 2 * . _ one 25 "youn 72 

the other of young girls. ung alternately; the for- 

mer the Eon, F Apollo A E thoſe of Diana. 

But Catullus makes the boys as well as the girls fing 

(43) Diana fumus the praiſes of Diana (43). However that be, and what- 
in fide Puelle & ever objections may be ſtarted concerning this Carmen 
Pow ws Jeculare of Catulſus, I think the ſuppoſition I have 
intezri, Fu- made is liable to fewer difficulties, than Voſſius's opi- 
elleque canamus. nion; namely, that the ſecular games were celebrated 
Catull. Epig. 35. in the beginning of the eighth Century of Rome; or 
than Scaliger's, who aſſerts, that Catullus was ſtill 

alive A. 0-443. Voſſius's opinion is not only un- 
(44) Lib. 54 ſupported, but even contrary to Dion's aſſertion (44). 
| This Hiſtorian tells us, that the ſecular games were ce- 
lebrated in 737 for the fifth time. Now we know, 

that they were celebrated the fourth time a long while 

before the end of the ſeventh Century of Rome. Sca- 

liger's opinion is attended with a thouſand difficul- 

ties. How can it be ſuppoſed, that Catullus lived a- 

bove thirty years without writing one ſingle verſe; 

and that the reign of Auguſtus, in which there hap- 

pened ſo many remarkable things, and which was fo 

favourable to the Poets, ſhould have left Catullus's poe- 

_ tical vein dry and barren? How came it to paſs, that 

not one Poet of Auguſtus's Court mentioned Catullus as 

living then? Why did not Ovid name him amongſt 

the Poets, with whom he defired to be acquainted in 

his youth? Laſtly, would Cornelius Nepos have had 

ſuch a bad taſte, as to ſuppoſe, that Virgil, Horace, 

and all the other Poets of the fame rank, were infe- 

rior to Catullus ? And yet, it is plain, that he ſuppoſed 

this, if Scaliger's opinion be true. Here follow Cor- 

nelius Nepos's words. L. Fulium Calidium, quem poſt 

 Lucretii Catullique mortem multo elegantiſſimum Poetam, 

| noftram tulifſe etatem, were videor poſſe contenidere, . . . 

(45) Corn. Ne- expedivit (45). i. e. He faved L. Julius Ca- 
pos, in Vita Pom- «© lidius, whom I think I may call the moſt elegant 
2 Attici. cap» 4 Poet of our time, ſince the death of Lucretius and 
« Catullus, &c.” It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Lucre- 

tius and Catullus ſhould be thus mentioned her, 

if it were true, that the latter lived till after the year 

737, for it is certain, that the former died towards 

the beginning of the eighth Century of Rome. But 

without inſiſting upon this, let us but confider the fol- 

lowing difficulty. Is it poſſible that Cornelius Nepos, 

who, in Scaliger's opinion lived ſome years after the ſe- 

cular Games of the year 737, and who conſequently 

ſaw 2 and Horace in the height of their reputa- 

tation, ſhould have thought, that they could not diſ- 


pute the firſt rank with Julius Calidius; this firſt rank, 


I fay, at which he did not arrive till after the death 


? 
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of Lucretius and Catullus (40) ? Voſfius has but too (46) This might 
much reaſon to ſay, that this long controverſy of Sca- ſerve to prove, 
liger concerning Catullus's Age, contains nothing but — this Liſe of 
what deſerves to be exploded. Hæc | attendiſſel Seas cu da _ 


liger, profecto non inſtituiſſet longam iſiam diſputationem, before Virgil and 
de tate Catulli, in qua nibil omnino eſt, quod non me- Horace had gain- 
lius fit tacuifſe ; certe ne ſemtl quidtm ſcopum attigit (47). ed a great repu- 


So true it is, that the greateſt Wits fall ſometimes n. 


_ aſleep (48). x 


[ Some learned men think, that Cicero pleaded for (47) Iſaae Voſſi- 
Catullus, but in my opinion they din: bring ſufficient "*' Catull. pag, 
proofs for it.] Balzac followed the opinion, which 7*' 
ſeems ill-grounded to me. I ſhall tranſcribe what he (48) Qzandegue 
ſays upon this ſubject, beginning with the Latin verſes bonus dormitat 
in which he had ſpoken of Catullus, without naming . n nett. 


l de Arte Peet. ver. 
him. | 35% 
— —— Pcftem tamen ille minorem 
Scaligexi, Tullique Cliem, & Ceſare leſo 
Conſpicuus ſeclis, nigro deut Awerns. 
Nen tales Verona tulit ſine wvindice chartas (49). (40) Balzac, Bmx 


That is ; | tret. 17. pag · Ms 
The Client of Scaliger and Tully, he who is famous 
*« thro” all Ages by his inſulting Cæſar, doomed to 
gell a leſs abominable man than this; Verona would 
not have ſuffered ſuch writings to paſs unpuniſhed.” 


There was a Critic, who did not underſtand who was 

meant in thoſe verſes ; and Balzac's reflection upon the 

pretended” obſcurity with which he was charged, is as 

follows: © They who quote this ancient Poet, without 

** naming him, think, that he will be ſufficiently 

known, if they but call him the Poet of Verona, 

<« witneſs theſe words, Feronenſfs ait Poeta quondam. 

„ But to make him ſtill better known, and to make 

my deſcription of him clearer, I add to the name of 

** his native place, the two circumſtances of his life, 

„Which are the moſt remarkable, and generally 

* known. And I maintain, that a man who has 

** ſome knowledge of antiquity, and is not unacquaint- 

ed with the preſent ſtate of our Republic of Letters, 

is obliged to know that Catullus offended Cæſar by - 

a ſatyrical Epigram, that in his life-time he was 

** defended by\Cicero's eloquence, and that ſince his 

death, he has been reſtored by Scaliger's ſagacity; 

that he owes to the one the carrying of his cauſe, 

and to the other the preſervation of his reputation, 

that is of his writings ; a ſecond life better and 

more glorious than the firſt (50).” You ſee that (50) Ibid. 
Balzac ſuppoſes as a matter of fact and generally 

known, that Cicero pleaded for Catullus ; he 1s not the 

only Author who aſſerts it. Achilles Statius ſays the 

ſame (51), and Peter Crinitus had ſaid it before him, (51) Acdiller 
and endeavours to prove it by Catullus giving thanks Statizs in Catul- 
to Cicero, in the Epigram. Diſertiſime Romuli Ne- lum, initio. 
potum, &c (5 2). His words are, Jngenii facilitate & (52) Epig, 50. 
doctrina adeo Rome acceptus, atque civibus gratus fuit 

Catullus, ut Marci Tullii patrocinium meruit ; quod ip- 

ſum eleganti epigrammate ingenue teſtatus eft, quo gra- 

tias Ciceroni patrono egit (53). 1. e. Catullus was (54) Petrus Cri- 
* ſo much beloved at Rome by all the Citizens for nitus, lib. 2. cap. 
* his quick genius and great learning, that he de- 27: Pag · m. 67. 
6 — to have an Orator like him to plead his cauſe; 

* which he owns in a very elegant Epigram, in which 

* he thanks Cicero his Patron for that favour*” But it is 

entirely falſe, that in that Epigram Catullus thanks 

Cicero for the favour he had done him by pleading his 

cauſe, He thanks him in general, without mention- 

ing any particular favour. Muretus owns, that the 

reaſon of Catullus's thanks cannot be diſcovered by 

conjectures. Agit gratiam M. Tullio, quod ob benefici- 


um ab eo acceptum, divinare non poſſumus. Nam qui ad 


46 


66 


cc 
ce 
«c 


fundum Tiburtem hoc loco confugiunt, nihil aliud, quam 
inſcitiam patefaciunt ſuam (54) ; i. e. He thanks Ci- (34) Nuretus in 
Catull, Epig · go. 


cero, but for what favour, I cannot gueſs ; they who 
«© pretend to explain it of a piece of ground near Tibur, 
do only betray their ignorance.” 7 0 
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" EAVALCANTE {GUIDO) Nobleman of Florence IA in the thirteenth Cen- 


- tury. I ſhall add nothing to Moreri's account of him, but 


t he was a man of very 


great meditation, and that ir was ſaid, his deep ſpeculations tended only to find out that 


there was no God [B]. 


( a ) By Mr. 
Veyſliere la 


o 


have been told (2) that the paſſage in Balzac which I have quoted (b) is taken from (4) tay, . 
Croiae · Boccace's Decameron, and that if I ſhould give it more at length, I ſhould oblige a 


great mark LI. 


many readers; for which reaſon I ſhall tranſcribe more of it below [C]. I have alſo been 


adviſed to make ſome additions to Moreri's account. I ſhall ther 


re obſerve that our 


Guido, the ſon of Cavalcante di Cavalcanti having followed the party of the Gaelfes, 


experienced the changeableneſs of fortune, 


He was baniſhed, and afterwards reſtored to 


his own country again; 'He ſhewed great courage and ſtrength of mind in his misfor- 
tunes, and never neglected to improve his mind. He was not only an able Philoſopher, 
but alſo a very good Poet. He wrote a Treatiſe in Italian concerning the rules for writ- 
ing in a good ſtyle z and there are ſome verſes of his extant, which are very much eſteemed, 
His Song upon the Love of this World has been commented upon by ſeveral learned 9 


[4] A Nobleman of Florence.) We read in a Letter 
from Rome, dated April the 14th, 1581, and written 
(%% inſerted by Alfonſo Ceccarelli da (1) Bevagna, that the family of 
in the volume in- the Cavalcanti was repreſented as very ancient, in 
titled, Lege, 2 Chronicle written about two hundred years ago. Le 
Storiche, Poli- : 
tiche, ed Erudite, dico che le peſſo moſtrare . . . una Cronica manoſcritta 
raccolte da Anto- di un Giovanm, Figltvolo del Comte Nicolo de Barbiano, 
nio Bulifon, print- ſeritta circa a 200 anni ſom, deve fi tratta a piens delle 
ed in 1685. Famiglie di Firenze ſeconds Þ Iſtoria ſeritta da Piero Cani- 
iano ne 1103, e della Famiglia de Cavalcanti dice che 
Jeb la ſua prima origine 2 nobiliſſima ſftirpe Stee- 
lefia de Gotti, da Ariberto Cavalcante Steelefio, e che 
(2) Lettere Sto- furono Padroni di Peſcia, con titolo di Conte (2). The 
riche, &c. pag. ſame Chronicle relates, that Anſaldo, who is of the ſtock 
183, 184. of the Family de Medicis, ſettled at Florence in the 
year 806, and that he was married, with Lrinia Caval- 
cante. The Letter, which I have quoted, mentions 
(3) It is that another Chronicle (3), which bo ou Wo a few things 
which Antonio of that Family. Di Caſa Cavalcanti dice molto poco, 
Manetri has e zocca {'crigine di queſta imperſettamente e con poche pa- 
Cre: ah role (4). Obſerve, that Michael Pocciantius does not 
ere Sto- make our Guide Cavalcante to be of an ancient family, 
(4) Lettere &. . | 
#iche, Sc. pat · but he relates a circumſtance which ſhews that he was a 
183. conſiderable man. The Heads of the Tradeſmen ba- 
niſhed him, becauſe he was of the Faction of the 
| White, He was at laſt called home again, and died 
(5) Ex Michaele in the year 1300 (5)., | | 
Pocciantio de [B] I is ſaid, bis deep * tended only to 
Scriptis Florenti- ind aut that there was no God. ] 1 frankly own, that 
wt, PS 77% he IL borrow the following paſſage only from Balzac (6). 
call ** Calua- Percioche alcuna wolta ſpeculande molto aſtratto da gli 
canthius, and Huomini deveniva, fi diceva tra la gente volgare, che 
pag- 26. ſpeak- gueſie ſue ſpeculationi erano fol en cercare ſe trovar fi 
ing 1 poteſſe che Adio non foe. 
28 [C] LHall tranſcribe it below more at length.) Boc- 
cace relates, that there were at Florence ſeveral Clubs 
(6) Balzac, Ler. of ſubſtantial perſons, who treated one another by 
57. du VI Livre, turns; and that the club of Meſſire Bette Bruneleſqui had 
pag. 256. of the offen endeavoured to perſuade Guido Cavalcante to be 
eee one of them, and not without reaſon: For he was 
not only one of the beſt Logicians in the world, 
and a very great Natural Philoſopher ; (for which 
* the company did not much care) but he was alſo a 
very civil and pretty Gentleman, a fine Speaker, 
„ and ſo complaiſant, that he was always ready to 
«« do any thing becoming a Gentleman, and did it 
« with a better grace than any other perſon ; and be- 
«* ſides, he was very rich, and could ſhew a great re- 
<« ſpect for thoſe, who he thought deſerved it. But 
«« Mefhre Bette could never draw him into their com- 
«< pany : ſo that they thought his refuſal was owing 
«© to his love of meditation, which was ſuch, that he 
„ Balzac has o- daily retired more and more from company; and 
mitted theſe ( ag he held ſome of Epicurus's opinions , the com- 
words of 3 «« mon people uſed to ſay, that all his contemplations 
* 7 e e. tended only to find out, that there is no God (7).” 
9 della opini-It happened one day, that Meſſire Bette and his com- 
ene de gli Epi- pany paſſing on horſe-back thro', the Church ard of St. 
curii. Repand, and ſeeing Guido amongſt the marble tombs, 
which were in that place, they aid, ** Let us go and 
2 De- e diſturb him; whereupon ſpurring their horſes, 
25 1 by 4 0 tho they intended to aſſault him, they came 
Fourndez ſol· m-. 10 him, before he was aware of it: They told him, 
203. I make uſe Guido, you will not come into our company: But 
of Anthony le 4 when you ſhall have found out that there is no God, 
.-— „what will you be the better for it? Guido, finding 


- 


* himſelf ſurrounded by them, faid, You may do with 
me what you pleaſe in your own houſe, and putting 

* his hand upon one of the tombs, which was very 
high, he jumped over it very nimbly, and having thus 

« diſengaged himſelf from them, he went away. They 

«« wereall aſtoniſhed, and ſtared at one another, and then 

*« (aid, that he muſt be mad; that what he had anſwered 

«© them was nothing to the purpoſe ; for that they had no 

« more buſineſs in that place, than any of the other Ci- 

« tizens, and than Meſſire Guido himſelf. But Meſſire 

1% Bette told them, You are fools your ſelves, if you did 
© not underſtand him. He has in a few words, and in a 
*«« very civil manner offer d us a very great affront, For if 

« you will obſerve it, theſe tombs are the houſes of the 

&« dead, for they are put there, and remain in them; 

« he ſays this is our houſe, to give us to underſtand, 

„ that we, and the other ignorant men, are worſe than 

«« dead, if compared with him, and other learned 

« men; ſo that being here amongſt theſe tombs, we 

« areat home. Then they all underſtood what was 
« Guido's meaning, were aſhamed, and never ven- 
«« tured to diſturb him any more; and they held Meſ- 
« fire Bette for a witty and underſtanding Gentle- 
« man (8).” | | 

We find Balzac guilty here of a fault, like that, 
which we have obſerved in another place (9). If he 1X d l 71 
had quoted the Decameron of Boccace, he would not 7 ournee, fol. m. 
have given the 2 a very great notion of his learn - 2 
ing: but as he did not tell whence he had this n 
he * 1. that the world would think he 1 2 of the = 
it in ſome hidden and unknown Author. 2. That mark [7] of the 
they, who had occaſion to mention the character of Article GON- 
Guido, would quote him (Balzac) for it; for amongſt 1 (Charles 
a thouſand perſons, who read the Decameron, there 
are hardly two or three who remember any thing of it 
beſides love-tales and railleries. Now the novel, in 
which Cavalcante is mentioned, is not of that kind. 

[D] Hes Song upon the love of this world (10) has been (16) It begins 
commented upon by ſeveral learned men.) The famous with theſe words, 
Gilles of Rome, who was General of the Order of St. 294 , prega 
Auguſtin, Archbiſhop of Bourges, and one of the moſt? E le di- 
learned Schoolmen of his time (11), wrote a Com- (,, ) He died 
mentary upon this Song (12), Some perſons think. that December the 
this was the firſt time, that a Commentary had been 22d 1316, aged 
wrote by a. man upon other verſes, compoſed in a 59 Jes. Elſſius, 
modern language (13). To this Commentary are ad- g tons omg ny 
ded in the edition of Sienna, in 1602, 8vo, ſome ob- 1 — * 
ſervations of Celſo Cittadini upon the ſame Song (14). 

Dino del Garbo of Florence, a great Philoſopher, and (12) Creſcimbeni, 
Phyſician to Pope John XXII, followed the example , della odge. 
of Gilles of Rome, with whom he was almoſt con- * bag. 85. 
temporary, and wrote alſo a Commentary upon Caval- * 
cante's Song. Fra Paol del Roſſo, James Mini, Pli- (13) Ibid. 
nius Tomacelli, and laſtly Jerom Frachetta, a Phi- 
loſopher of Rovigo (15), have alſo commented upon (14) Ibid. 
it (16). All thele Commentaries have been printed 
(17). The Author, from whom I borrow this, ob- (15) He lived in 
ſerves, that the Italian Poetry has been very much im- che 26th Centu- 
proved by Cavalcante, who gave it ſtrength and beau "7" 
ty. La prole che I'd reſo. immortale, fono i ſuoi nobjlif- (16) Creſcim- 
fimi Componimenti, @ i quali molio e tenuta la wolgar beni, 461 /«p1 4. 
Poefia per ciochs da effi riceuute non poca robuſiezza e (17) lbid. pag. . 
ſplendare (18). Compare this, if you pleaſe, with the 296. 
words of a Commentator on Dante, Cawalcante di 
Cawalcanti . . had a ſon named Guido Cawaltanti, @ (18) Ibid, pag. 
very learned man, a great Philoſopher, and a pretty good 85. 

| | | Poet ; 
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See his Elo- 
ihe in Mr. 
illi, Notizie 
50 I 775 


at 7, inn 
tina, Part I+ 
pap. Vue 

(s) T 

I. 34+ page Ms 
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(1) He means, 
no doubt, 
Gro Ca- 


445 


Ee muttieg te daughter ef Farinata de gi Uberü (c The famous 
Dante boaſts of having had a ſhare im his triend(hip- ©, 2 — him w be he neo a 
e ſom of a an,; whom he places in in kal, vi des Webers uf / Ex — — 3 
ity of the foul (e), ſo that our Guido was an undeliever by 1 er 

may ſafely aſſert it, that Ah CAVALCANTE (F) a mam of wit ho u- 2 
— np Fern Aer Century, way of this fai Fhuanus affirms” it wich 
to BAR THO⁰‚ CA VA ZECAHNHT E, a man famous r bis writings and for his negoriati- ir, en . 
ons ; he was born at Flotence in the yar 1503, and died at Padua December tho — 


1562 (g See bis Article in Moreri, but take care not to believe” what Thunnus a 87h 7 lum, 
namely, chat Guido (i) hved ar the ſame time with Petrarch, and that we have ſtill fog — he 


819 


cs ores which . 7 for G0 died before-h6 other was bort. | mu N 


( 19) Gn —— 


ra 
Ch. x. page 103. 
(20) It is the 
Commentary in 
Convivium Pla- 
fonrs, among 
Plato's Works, 


pag- m. 1167. 


{t) See the be- 
ginning of his 
firſt book. 


US 58. wm 
3 in 


oh See Mr. Ro- 
8's Mecount 
bit Diſcourſe 
above quoted, in 
= Ba eſent State 
toe Republic b 
of Letters for 
Oftober 1735, 
vol, 16, Art. I LL 
Pag- 246. 


AY —— 
Y 


Far; but ay 3c bal ar eat he Grett aut Lacks en — He is men; Aber Dans plates Hel i 

doanted thut delicacy, - which is neceſſary to make a the ſame place with Cavalcante di Cavalcanti. He 

7707 Poet (199. Let us obſerve, that there is a work had put himſelf at the head of the Gibeline Faction, as 4 
elle Ficitius (20), which contains an explication who by his directions gained a great victory over the (21) Se See the roth 

of our Cavalcante's' opmions concerning the Nature of Guelphes of Flbrence (21). Our © Guido was fill liv- 'Poemon Hell 

the Soul. Cavalcante is there very much commended. ing, 8 Dame N = W S ο of his and Grangier's | 

yuh He married the daughter of Farinata' de g U. amn | Notes. 


"@&CAVALIERE. (BONAVENTURE), an einem Makanaticiah in pM Shen 

teenth Century, was a native of Milan, and a-Fryar-of the Order of. the-Zeſnati-of Su | 
Jerom (a), which Mr. Collier in the firſt volume of his Dictionary has miſtaken for the (a) = les 
Order of the Jeſuits, of which he erroneouſly aſſerts our Author was one, He was . 


chief Profeſſor of the Mathematics in che College at Bologna, where he publiſh. 3% Has 
ed ſeveral works, the moſt remarkable of W ate his Geomerria Indivifibi- wa in ti tat 


and in his Italian 
likus Cominuorum nova” tam 2 N Fang at ; Bologr 163 5 in AO, ju Treatiſes, . 


(41 His nas abe iti of 4 ſult; HOO 1 a bbs" 75 


nova um ratiohe promota, . wherein” he progreſs, 4 dba abarmly eſpouſed Torricellius, and 
ib quada of Lage, 1 Frederie Com- others q 92 moſt * [a ah Our countryman 
1 had pubhiſtied at Bo- allts, any after bim, thought it an improve- 
fs in to his Treatiſe in Latin de Centro Gra- = of 4515 Naa to ſubſtitute, in the — oo lines, pa- 
wia; but he having been guilty of fome miſ- rallehbgrams, whiſe' breadth was to be |; 
rakes with regard to the Parabolic Conoid, Lucas /mall ; and — the Lag voy | . Were 10 a 
Valettus, Maihitmratite & Cuvilis Pbilpbiaæ in — 60 de filled up na 
naflo Romano Profeſſor, was induced (1) to publi altitude 3 75 5 255 pots 2 
Rome in 1504 in 40, Kis Treatiſe dr Centr Obit ſuppoſed a cal magnitudes, be; e 
2 Nuby um, in three Books, which Mr. Benjamin acer, or als be compoſed of an infinite number of 
Robins, F. R. &. in bis Diſcourſe conterning Bi Nature magnitudes; dach infinitely ſmall. But this 
aun Cerrainty of Sir [fac Newton s Methi * is a made of expreſſion iid way more intelligible than the 
am of Prime au Lima Ratios (2), \fiites 4 mf ex- orber. Sir 2 Newton therefore inflitued a manner of 
alben rx ot "arid tells us, that — — ehe — contepition” upaii' quite different principles. He 0 


with brevity. and clegan ns (is uſt his won dor that lndiviſibles have no being 5 


oe e the Ment 2 — of 1 — var 4 either in Geometry or in Nature ; infead of this in- t Trans 
1-04 x Bet be: Bots — I and h ite and We ubdivi we 4, ma _— already back. nom. 342. 
F 


chica} Cub. r, bag my 4 ins, farmed, — confidered 1 — the imae s . 

a zyr6te” before the Böckrihe of Indiviſiles was pro- ginafion by Jome. mori. And this Wo: (4)... Cavan (4) Mr. Robins, 

g poſed to the World.” And fince, ade Phone, bett Ss Bo was oppoſed 6 Paulus Guldinds Sancto- io the Feſent 

in bin Treatiſe en be Cylindrical ant Avatar Solids, Gallenks in his Cenis Bart, Bot dd Centro Gravites 5.117 He, 

er ha#* made the ſame propoſition, ſomething the, 1 at Vienna in 1635 2 by Marius Bettinus 44. 5 "= 

„ differently expreſſed,” che Rafe of bit Demonſtrati- e u fe Bhibophie Matbematice, ny, 

1 On at" the ſame” time very \Judiciouſty expofing the printed in * tomes Fr Bat 1642 ;_ and by An- 

„% Inedneluſveneſs 6f the Reaſonings from Rien roar his CH Amularia, printed at 

<.bjes:” The manner wherein the ancients Antw Ne Writers were Je- 

ſtrated what relates to the Menſuration of Curvilinear ſults. ar 25 vet, writes concerning 

Spaces not giving an diſtinct notiom of the pti 1 Cavalieri's Method of 2 — follows (5), Me- £6) In the Scho- 
which they built their Analyſis of ſuch Problems hodun 22 pur Indi wa vel 46 ut, dgo ap» . PaB 23, 


(3), in 1635, about thirty years before Sir Iſaac Newton wr foleo nobilis Geometra 
7 2 Method ofiiFhaxions, Ca vallart p | Bon ee e, — — 8 
ee eee e — admittendam — Procedit DH.) 
netrig Indivi cantinugru mota. book à {ineis a juperficiebus anne 
e that alt ſurfaces yr be filed up with ee, 2 in Lineis reper 
lines, and all folids by parallel planes; and dit d ſipſtie; repertam in ie < 

une don this fandanjencal That de, fd Fatidcinand; 
different mo in the ſame proportion to each wocetur, conficitur' omnine nibil. . 2 B 
otlier as all the lines. contained in each; and dif: vente pulcherrima. ate lan. ian dg. 0 


3 Hoe, 


ſion Thr in them. AU It js a” Maney 7 Jenſurn. ENS STRe - | uk — A 


mp 45 flnce it by, an. reducaniur. Stephans bo hy: 4 0 
1% ſpeat 7 tht e _— df lines, or, Vengtian,.. and Scholarof — was * Save 
= er their uf #* wy. {con ermined and | of im ES A in ie P S 
ee. ad, at 1 on _ Vee. ned at. V 
at c I 4 i, ol ; 9 
e e 7h 5 
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aus 2 


id 12 = * 
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te) Taken from 
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2 Tr 
ones, EN A 
thor of the 85 
mpfis Palmario- 
us , 
printed at Lon- 
don 12706 in 
$voz to which 
Gentleman we 
are obliged for 
ſome particulars - 
of this Article ; 
as we are for o- 
thers to the learn” 
ed Joſeph Las- 
Ner- M. D. 


N 7 who only diſlikes *the name n 
wif 


trig ſer IB], gere Ge Ciy in een Ao. We ſhall mention his oth 

works in 199 note {£) . He died in 164%, as we 3 by Stephanus de Angelis, 

who had been his 

1658 in to. We ſhall give his character as it was communicated to us by a very” 

learned and ingenious Gentleman (d). This ſcholar of Galileo may juſtly be eſteemed a 

Mathematician of the firſt rank. He was a perſon of — in; tence and exquiſite 

judgment, as all his works ſufficiently; teſtify, being full bas 

0 4 and the antient Geometers, with many 3 deR and ufer 
applications of them to the various parts of the Mathematics ; ſo that Frymat, Bur- 

rote, Wallis, and Newton, have each of 5 ſucceſsfully illuſtrated his method, 

% and in ſome things improved his prin is Directorium generate. Uranome-: 

« fricum contains great variety of moſt A u p in Trigonometry and Aſtro- 

e nomy; many of them new and elegant. The famous Problem is there ſo 

4 well med; that all the induſtry of later Aſtronomers has not been able to make 

60 any confiderable improvements! in it with regard to the practice therebf. His Trigono- ey 


% metrical Tables in this work are excellent, and contain the Natural Sines to the Ra- 
„ dius 105000, 00000, the Logarithm-Sines, Tangents; Secants, and Logarithm- Verſed 
* Sines to eight places of Figures; and the firſt and laſt five minutes of the 


Quadrant 


4c "are computed to every ſecond; the next five minutes to 7775 five ſeconds, and the 
ci next ten minutes to every ten ſeconds. This is the original Tab e of „ 
CT + Sihej@whence — others el. have been copied: 2 Hh | 


WASOESPIR ET T n Ot rhe 


Cavalerio Melee „ N T Hi, Jero- 
i Priore, & in Almo Bonomen Ar chigymnaſio prima- 
rio Mathematicarum Prefeſſore., Bologna 1 647 in je 


| Bile in his D a . Shbathe, print 


Angelis likewife in the Preface to | his 
Spiralium Spatiorum menſura obſerves, that 


1 


. 
, 
\ 


| [C] C] We ſhall mention his other Works in the 14 
centias Vivianus in his firſt Boo de Ma, ini & I. Lo Specchio Uſtario, overo. Trattato delle Settioni Conic 
| Mins mis, Gevmetrica Diwinatio in rk Ce c alcum * mirabili E eiii intorno_ al Lime, Calde, 


* 


1 


5 . Ze gacuatria. Aur 


nicorum Hpollonii Pergæi, printed at Florence 1659, 

1 05 of our Author's Method, ſo that it be uſed 

.and carefully, rede damen cautique ebe urpata. 

1 — De Chales likewiſe aſſerts that if it be well under 

and explained in a manner ſomewhat better than 

it Was Exhibited by Cavalieri, it opens a way for the 

eafy ſolution of a ut number of 8 Si ta- 

men het dorina bens intelligatur, & explicetur paulo 

mnelius, "quam ab iſo Authore propefica fuil, viam * 
Re A a:fficultates nulla negotio ſolvendas aperit.. 

fliles it one of the nobleſt inventions of n 


Freddo, Sunne, e Moto ancora. Da F. Bonaventure 
Cavalieri Milaneſe, Gieſuato di S. Girolamo, Autore, 
e Matematico Primario nell inclito Studio dell Citta Bo- 
logna, Bologna 1631 in 4to.. II. Directorium Gene- 
rale Uranometricum. In quo... Trigonometric . — 
mice ſundamenta ac =; demonſirantur, A 
cægue Supputationes. as, en fert vulgarem Additionem 
reducuntur. Opus utiliſimum Aftronomicis, | 
2 Ces 8 pre „ ö 

taribus, Mechanics, 1 —.—. s Philojophis 

| Naturalibus. — 3 "RM 


holar, in his Prohlemata Geomelrica — (Y, printed at 5 | 


BI] Hit Exercitationes Geometric, ſex. ] he 
whole title is as follows: Exercitationes cometrice ſex: 
- De priori Mesbodo Indrvikbilium. Z. De: poſteriori 
* Methidh Indivifibilium. III. In Paulum Culdinum ? 
Societare'7. Teſu difta Indivi ifebilia ugnantem. I, gr 
75 B Indi viſib pt in Poteſtatibus Cofficis, (6) | 
uſu Wader un Indi viſibilium in uni ſormiter di for- 
. miter Gravibus. VI. De Propoſitionibus miſcellantis, viz... 
1 De md facili deſeribengi Sectionei C onicas, & in 
_ un 1%; 2, De mirabili guadam vi Parabo- 
3. De Perſpicillorum Focis. 
E guatuor pundtia in angulis Quadrilateri, 
cujus duo . oppofitg latera 2 extra concurrentia. 
5. De ir veniende puncto, quod a tribus datis quibugeis 
E fe beundum minimam gquantitatem. 6. De inveni- 
ts Lateribus Tris equicruris ex data area & 
pee . 7, De Magnitudinum . 
rabil. tate. 8. tu Punt in | b. F. dal 9. De 
Feu 8 TE erici (Cott | e Solid infinite 
"equal 2 10. D- Edd ace erio, Hoc ft, 


(a) Memoirs of . CAVENDISH, * noble Goda like 


the family of Ca- rien name from their N 
vendiſp printed at 


the end of t he 


Funeral Sermon 


in Norfolk and Eſſex 


the Church of All- kalen . io _ 
Halil avs in Derby © | | 

en Friday won . * * ee ee . le 85 ras, 

the 5th 1707. By e of the Gli, anious in 
2 mood MA al a Ex, artes, at Cavendiſh in . A, Art 
edit. London om 15 tat an, Nate tbere ſoon diflingui/hed by that 
1705 in 8 vo. The Germ, who' took their name” from 


wn "Caſtle in Nady, were of great note in 
counties of Norfolk and Eſſex, being lineally deſ- 

from Rox ENT bs 'Geanon, a famous Nor- 
man, wg aſßitedd William the Conqueror in his inva- 
fion of this Realm and in reward of bis ſervices, 
Wu ts of "Tordſhips: This RopzxzT pz 

KNoN Nas the Church of 18. Peter in Glouceſter, 
de Cbrch of Winterbourne, the Church of Laver- 


4. De deſeriptione. 


eee 


Of habitation. 


ſettled at Cavendiſh in Soltek, and from that ſeat and eſtate 
on William Duke were ſoon diftingyiſh by that. ſurname ( a) A].. £4 


of Devenſhire in Oe of le Julliges 6 > 39.5 


diolanemſ, Ordim J eſuitarum $. Hier 
452 ac in almo Titan, . 
maticarum Profeſſore.. Be 16 1632 in 4. I. 


Tabula r Logarith = (7)- V. Centuria (7) See Dr. Tho- 
di varii Pr 


arithmi, 
Amar Pi 2 8 R e Aritmetica Prat- —— 
tica 3 toccandefi 17 N nelÞ 1711045 Oxon. 
Are NN 5 1639 in amo. 1876 in fol 
—— Plana * berica, Linearis & Lo- 
garithmica, hoc eft, tam per Sinuwm, | Tangentium, & 
Secantium mulliplicatianem, ac EW Jalta Viteres, 


quam per Logarithmorum 1 ere Additionem junta 


Recentiores, a4 i angela dimetiendas OS. 

Latera procedemm. Cum 2 duplici Triganometrico 
& Chiliade 2 4506 orum ab 1 1% ad 1000, 
eorunigue, Lagarithmis ac difft Herentiis. Opuſculum. uni- 
worſe "Mathek utilifimum, omni Terreftrium ac Cœr- 
leſtium Dimenfonum e N Fr. Bona- 


ventura Capielerio, . n 16 
l 4. (te 3 All So | at's | 4. 
ber mies of the eben antiquities;:Je- | 


A younger branch of the — famous 


N DE CAYVENDISH was conftituted 
ward =" an and: made chief Jure of 


2 7 * r F 


"#113 fk v4 


- 


LAID * 228 4 K 


ot” r in q the 
Abbey of 


Glouceſter, Which was 9 
Kory I, in the time of Peter the Abbot, y Xing ſon. 
heir \ VIATTHEW, DE ( 05 martied Hodierna, 
ughter 3 8 to Sir W. Nog: Sackville, lineal 
4 105 11 nel now DAR Duke NO | and by 7 
iſſue Ra LR DE GAZ ON, .W is w 
bo i Been Gary re by ye 
name, the founder of OTE in Ries, fn ded 
in 1248, 85 of Bag leaving ide W Il. 
LIAM on ho e in the 1600 of that 
reign, and 1k is by Eleangr his wif wg Day Sir - 


s per demoftrare Puja la Facilita de mas Hyde Ca- 
Guomonica, Aftronomia, Geograffia, Er. Impreſſre. 


ane, page - 


4 Raiph 


(9 5 


fa 
. oontin | 
by Letters Patents 26] | 
preſs writ from 46 Ed. III. to g Ric. I 
der Straw and Tyler, the mob was ani 
Suffolk, a body of fifty 


S 


Gourt by Clauſ. Writ, 1. Jul. 46 Ed. III. 1373 
wn, in A Cota nth * and had the —. pf 


thouſand made it their triumph to plunder and murder the 


219 
5). In the next eign he was () Dugdale's 
one hundred mar Wor _ —— 


art, 


l. when upon the inſurrection raiſed L * wet 


1 in Kent un. 
to.riſe- in other parts, and particularly in 


U 


Lawyers, and attacking the Houſe of the Lord Chief Juſtice Cavendiſh, they brought 


him out, and 


beheaded him, as their accomplices had done to the Lord Chancellor, Lotd. 


Treaſurer, and other chief Miniſters d). Of the ſame family was the famous Captain (% Them. Wat. 
0 e, Tuomas CAvrWDU ISH, born” in Suffolk, who finiſhed his noble expedition rbund the . 15 n. 


KNalph de Gum, and Georyn ey, lineal anceſtor to 
this family. This Geoffrey, in the reign of 
Edward T, was ftiled of More-Hall in'the Peak in the 
county of Derby, and was ſucceeded by RocEx his 
ſon and heir, who was ſeated at Grimiſton-Hall in 

Suffolk, and died in 1318, the 11th of Edward II, 
| having had to wiſe the daughter and heir of John 
Potton, Lord of Cavendiſh, by whom he” left iſſue 
Fobn, Royer, Stephen, and Richard, who all took the 
name of Cavendijh. Of theſe ſons, Roger the ſecond, 
married Alice daughter of Geoffrey Stratton, with 
whom he had the Manor of Stratton, and from whom 
deſcended Sir Richard Cavediſh, Captain and Go- 
vernour of Blackneſs, who was Knighted in Scot- 
land by the Earl of Hertford Sept. the 23d 1546; the 
7 of Henry VIII, and by inquiſition the 6th of 

nary 1 52, the 6th of Edward VI, after the death 

of Henry Dake of Suffolk, (who died without iſſue 

Jl the 14th, the gth' of Edward VT) was found to 
—— years of age, and was one of his co-heirs, viz. 

Son of Richard Cavendiſh, ſon of Auguſtine Cavendiſp, 

who married Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Sir William 
Brandon Knt. grandfather of Charles Brandon Duke 

of Suffolk. is Sir Rithard Cavendiſh had iſſue 

6 * Nan Cavendih of Trimely St. Martin in the county 
of Suffolk, who died in 1572, of the ancient 
inherſtance of his anceſtors, viz. Grimſton, Stratton, 

and other Manors, leaving Thomas his ſon; and heir 
under age, who married Mary, daughter to Thomas 
Lord Wentworth of N , and had iſſue ſeveral 
ſons and daughters, viz. William, Auguſtine, Thomas, 
Mary,” Margaret, and Ame. This Thomas was the 
famous Navigator mentioned by our Hiſtorians. But 

do return to Jon BY CavenDisn, mentioned in the 
text of the article; eldeſt fon of Roger de Gernon, by 
.. hjs-two'wives, Roſe and Alice, he left iſſue two ſons and 
2 daughter named Margaret. Of theſe ſons Andrew 
the eldeſt in 1376, 50 Edward III, was Knight of the 


1 CAVENDISH (Sir WILLIAM), was Gentleman-Uſher to Catdinal Wolſey [4], 
great ſhare of his confidence, of whoſe Life he wrote an. ac- 
y Prelate in all his diftrefſes recommended him to 


and admitted to a very 
count [BJ. His fidelity to that unha 


world in September 1688, and making another like attempt in 1591, died in his return (4). 1381. 


11 | A. * 1488 
Shire ſor the county of Suffolk, and in, 1386, 8 of 
Richard II. was Sheriff of the counties of Norfolk: 
and Suffolk, and dying without iſſue in 1396, 18 Ri- 
chard II, was buried in the Abbey, called the New 
Abbey near the Tower of London, being ſueteeded by 
Sir Joux Cavenvis# bis brother. This Sir Jon .& 
was one of the Eſquires of the body to King Richard | 
II; and our Hiſtorians relate that it was he Who killed 
Wat Tyler, after Sir William Walworth, Mayor of 
London, had arfeſted him; for which ſervices he was. 
Knighted by the King in Smithſield, who likewiſe 

ve 40 J. per annum to him and his heirs forevers 
This Sir John Cavendiſb, or another of His name, 
ſerved under King Henry V, in his wars in France, 
and on the 24th of October 1415 was in the famous 
battle of Agencourt. When he died, we do not find; 
but by his wife Joan, daughter of Sir William Clapton, 
he had three ſons, WIELIAM, Robert, and alu, of 
which the eldeſt married Joan daughter to gt4.- 
verton, and dying in 1433s 11 Henry VI, left a fon 
named Thomas, whoſe: wite was Catherine; daughter 
and heir to- **** Scudamore, and by her he had a 
ſon Tnou as, who in the reign of Henry the VIIIth 
was Clerk of the Pipe in the Exchequer.” This Tho- 
may" married to his firſt wife Alice, daughter and heir 


ws John Smith af Padbrook-Hall in the county of a 
le, and by her had three ſons, Cage, William, | 


and Thomas, and a daughter named Mary, and dying 

in 1524, 15 Henry VIII, was ſucceeded by George 

his eldeſt ſon, who was ſeated at Glemsſord in Suffolk, 

and was father of William Cavendiſh" of the fame TK X 
place Eſq; who had /two- ſons Vila atd-Ralph, but (7) g, , of, 
they dying without iſſue, we return to WIILIAu, —— Collin x Eſq3 
next brother to the ſaid George 3 which Villlam be- vol. 1. pag. 120, 
came chief heir-male; and was*Gentleman-Ulſher of 121, 122. edit · 


the Chamber to Cardinal Wolſey (1), as we ſhall ſhew: g 758, 1 


in the ſollowing article. 


(a) Dr. Kenget's the favour of King Henry VIII, a — after the Cardinal's: death ſent for him 
Memoirs of the to Court, and in the thirty firſt year of his reign. made him one of the Auditors of the 


ee, Saur el Augmentation, and in the thi 
(2) Lifeef Fill» one of his Privy-Council (a). 


thirty ſeventh year Treaſurer of his Chamber, and 2— ub 
He bore the fame relation to King Edward VI and 


Pets Nl Queen Mary (5), receiving the honour of Knighthood (c), and a large acceſſion of eſtate (4) Thoroton's 


22 by grant of lands belonging to ſeveral diſſolved Priories and Abhies in 


8 


1 Was Gentleman-Uber to Cardinal Welſe.] It 


ei Dr. Whi ſeems probable, that the Cardinal born in Suffolk, took 


(2) Dr. White the Gentleman. out of the ſaine country into bis ſplen- 
mers of the Fa. did family, wherein, as the Lord Burleigh told Queen E- 


mily of Cavendiſp, lizabeth in his Memerial to her Majelty, he had one 
Pag- 67. 1, nine Barons, and about one thouſand Knights, 

zentlemen, and inferior officers. (1) 
(2) Fag. 63. -» [BJ Of who/e life he wwrote an account,] Dr. Ken- 
3) 56 the ut. . e (a), haz the oldeſt copy 
Plat rhe fol- hands of ide noble family. of Pierpoint, Into. which- 


the Author's daughter was married {3),,/- Biſhop. Ni- 


166. Cholfon in the ſecond” part of his Eng/ie. Hiftorical Li- 
Ar having obſerved that Cardinal ally gor- 
269) in % ple will give him a rank with the greateſt of” our: 


it is in the 


Netting bamhi 


for his pag · aaa 


4212 Manors of Northal in Hertfordſhire, and Northawbery in Lincolnſhire, &c. (d). But 
2 the greateſt addition to his fortunes was made by a marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and 2 


ros. tom. 2. Page 


' coheir of John Hardwick of Hardwich in Derbyſhire Eſq; and widow of Robert Barley 420, Thoroton, 


Pag · 187. 


(5) London 
1590, &c. in 


miflake calls bim 
George. 


* 
— 


? 


E 
, 
6. 
% 


1 x 
4 TEENY 


* 


— 


* . „ 
bz“ 


C i Lady gie b — en | 
| 2 pr and — — 
_— George "mg 8 


hrewibury, and died with - 
1616. II. Wir iu, 
heir t U and firſt Earl of Devonflire. 


III. CuanrLes, ſettled at Wellbeck in the county of 


a, 


„andi father of Niiliam Baron Ogle, 
of Boleſoves; Viſcount: Mansfield, 
d Duke of Newcaſtle, whoſe life written by 
Ducheſs was printed at London 1667 
„He died Dec. the * = 1676, in 
of his ag, and was buried in W inſter- Abbey leav- 
iſſue by his firſt wife Elizabeth, daughter and ſole 
Heir to William Baſſet -of More in the county of Staf- 
_ ford E, Hunxry, dis ſucceſſor, and three daughters, 
ane married to Charles of 2 
1 
| tom; Earl of Bri 
of that nme; and Frances to Oliver St. 
—— Earl of Bolingbroke. HRV, Pe of 
ewcaſtle, married Frances, eldeſt d ter to Wil- 
Ham of Thoreſby, ; fecond fon to Ro- 
ber Yned of 0 z and by her had Herry his on- 
ly ſon, who was iled Earl of. Ogle, and married Eli- 


b ee en Far. 


&CAVENDISH (WILLIAM 
liam Cavendiſh, was created Baron 
third year 
Bs the 16th 

dh He' died 285 the 3d 1623, 


- 
* 
* 


. Ne taviee n ind bad feveral bib 
4 His 2 75 was 1 mY of 
j fy * ley. of Kighley in the county or 
TY . 
| 1LBERT,/ Who died a young man, of incomparable 


and left a ingenious Book intitled, Horæ 
ſecive, O06 and Di/courſes, &c. printed at 


\ Wood X.. London 1620 in 8vo. (i). II. William, his heir 
bs. vol. 4. Gol; and ſucceſſor. III. Janus, who died in his infancy. 
635. od elle. IVE Facvce, married to Sir William Maynard, af- 


1721. 


ay Fs Dy G. 
= 


© daughters became bis co, heir. 
was firſt married to Chfiſtopher 


the ert Earl of Devonſhire ond ſoit to Sir Wil 
vendiſh of Hatdwick May the 4th" 1605, in the 
of the reign of James I, and Earl of Devonſhire Auguſt 
year of that King (a). He was twice married, and had ſeveral children [4] (5! Kennet, Mes 
and was acted at Endfor near Chatſworth H. 


| of Sir Richard Wortley of Wortley in the 


8 3 . +I 


hard: Rh 13 Ame 
e 1607, — 25 


10 * * 4 l d * K. 


kaff ef Northumberland, pills Re e 

the: it of November 1 withopt iſſue 3 

Grace dying July the aSth. 42 without 

iſſue- male, his honours became Bagel, bis five 
, E 


the eldet. 
Dake of A 
bemarle, and 8 to Ralph Lord 4 ma | 
created Duke of. Mb Frances to John 
7 1 f Earl: e daa -Y 

garrt to John Holles, er 
ated Duke of Newcaſtle ; to Thomas 4 
Earl of Thauet and 4 ok "hor Clarke Spencer, | 
Earl of Sunderland (8). IV. Frances, married — Prerage 
Sir Henry Pierpoint of Halm- Pierpoint in by A. 
of Nottingham. V. ELIza ZBT, marri to Charley ">" Coli Eft; 
Stuart, Earl of Lenox, younger brother to the father * 
of King, James I ; by whom ſhe was the mother of 
e Lady Arabella, % * related to 
the Crown, _ 2 je . Kennet (8), 24 Memoirs, 
confined her, acri 2 „ e Tower. I. 
Mary, married to ane of $ * 
Writer abovementioned obſerves (to) that we. þ * (10) Ibid. 
here a rare example of two brothers founding 
veral Dukedoms, and the ſiſters matched, — into 22 
moſt noble family of England, and the other into a di- 
rect branch of oP Royal TROY of Great Britain. 


100 


of 


the 


2th 1618, in 2 


| moins, page 72+ 


Ee created Lord Medved. V. ue and 

VE ETaETR, who both died young, — 

wife was Elizabeth, of Edward Bou 

Caufton in the county of Warwick Eſqz me 
county of 


York Knt.. by whom be had iſſue. Sir Join Cavan- 

D159, who was made Knight of the Bath in 1616, at (2) Collins's 
at the Coronation of Prince Charles, and E Eng- 
wer mia ms G nh . * 


7 CAVENDISH (WILLIAM) the ſecorid Earl of Deyonſhire, ſecond om of the firſt 


Earl, having travelled into France and Italy, 
married Chriſtian daughter of Edward Lord Bruce of Kinloſſe in Scotland, che 
favourite of King Jatnes I, by which Lady, who died June the 16th x 


L. WIIILIAM, fis heir 


2 II. CHARLES, a 
m III. Hzwzy,. who died. 


_ » Houſes: of Parliament, and a great 


 "—_— 2 died at fas 


3 


ie 


WT Hibbes gi 
writes thus in an "to dhe Earl's fon. By the 
erience of many years I had the honour to ſarve 
. I know this, . 6 not 4 1 * T the 
and or s ſake favoured thoſe that the 
e 3205 2 Ä Lord o hater did, 


n 2 Ara leſs the Univer/ 
es = pr — ibis. For © bis own Rudy — . beſtoived far the 
nit part ir bat kind of learning, <vbich beft de ſerveth 
tie ain a, Bart of great pern, Hi 9 008 wo: 

i dec . Knowledge, and 422 not 10 4 Glas of his 
nee gend ny tho —— that of 
5 ct «gh — Ned and converted. 
N 2 Be cry to 1 
1 as took W 
Sal Boy . 23222 ay LS 


. ects He 
. «« was he one, Whom no man was able either to draw! 


„* „Ae degra 


under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Hobbes, 


Kee he had iſſue, | 
Colonel in the army of Charles I. 


youn IV. Anne, married to Robert Lord Reb, ſon and 
heir to Robert Earl of Warwick. This noble Earl was beloved and airtired im botk 
Speaker in them (a) ; and Mr. Hobbes gives: 3 
noble character of him 4 He contracted a vaſt debt by his magnificent manner ß 
a e in Landon! (chere Devonſhire. 


5 rf: TEE >: 


» 


Mz : 1 * 
1 + 4 
BO. nur 


4e dad ene ac pede ſo alſo 


(3 + $ 5 


133 
69 » 


« or juſtle out of the ſtrait path of juſtice ; of whi 
«« virtue I know not whether he deſerved more 
« his ſeverity in im — it (es he did to his 
4 breath) on himſelf, or by his _— 
« exaQting it to himſelf from rs Ns! gn 1 
„ 8 SI we | 
66 in friendſhips . becau e rega 3 
«« the: fortune nor adherence, but the NN with. Net 
hom alſo he converſed with an openneſs of heart, 
„that had no other than hits own integrity,” 
« and that % confeive. To his equals he carried | "i 
a himſelf equally 3 "og as * ufer, mina 
ut maintaining „ and onl U 
Are 5 In "Ty — ; 
«+, one, om might a 
. Rely & 3h W in ' the 


W 
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Square is now built) June the 2oth 1628, 


(3) 14em, ibid, Derby ( b 


page 77% 


(s) Collins's 
Peerage of Eng- 
land, vol. 1. 


pag · 128. 


{1) Kennet's 
Memcirs, page, 
o, % Is 


{a) Kennet's 
Memoirs, page 
83, 84+ 


(1) Kennet's 
Memoirs, pag. 
85, 8, 87. 


the eſtates of my Lord of E 


This 


being ſlain, he was preferred to that 


© CAVENDISH (WILLIAM) the third Earl of Devonſhire, 
age at his father's deceaſe, was left under the care of his mother the 
who in 1631 committed him to his father's tutor Mr. 


and was interred at All-Hallows Church n 
being nine years of 
Counteſs Dowager, 
Hobbes, who inſtructed him in the 


family for three years, and then about 1634 travelled with him as his Governor to France 


and Italy. The Earl returned in 1637. 


He married Elizabeth ſecond daughter of 


William Cecil Earl of Saliſbury, by whom he had iſſue, I. Villiam, afterwards Duke 


of Devonſhire ; II. Charles born October the gth 1655, who died unmarried March the 


170 1670, and was interred at N ( 2 +> Anne, firſt married to Charles Lord 
arwick, and then to 


ich, only ſon of Charles Earl of 


95 Kennet's 
envirs, page 
77, 78, 79. and 


John Lord Burghley, afterwards Collins, 9 Je- 


Earl of Exeter. She died June the 18th 170g (b). He adhered firmly to King“ 
Charles I IAI. Dr. Kennet ſays (c) that he was virtuous in his whole life, and prudent (9 Fog. 104. 
in all his affairs; and that he improved his large inheritance, and took care to let it 

deſcend entire to poſterity. He died at his Seat at Rochampton in Surrey November the (© Lam, eag- 
zd 1684, and was interred with his Anceſtors at Derby (d). 0g. 


| He adhered firmly to King Charles J.] He fol- 
* Majeſty a North, and at York in June 
1642 he was one of thoſe Peers, who ſubſcribed a 
declaration of their bearing teſtimony of the King's 
frequent and earneſt declarations and profeſſions of his 
abhorring all deſigns of ** war upon the Parli- 
ament (1). He ſupplied the King with money, at- 
tended him in his Parliament at Oxford, and after- 


wards retired beyond ſea to wait for peace at home. 
This receſs could afford him no nyo; he was put 
into the number of delinquents ; his great eſtate was 
wr and 1 by ay! 9 of his friends 
an ordinance was depending for his compoſition in Oc- 
tober 1645, order was given for his return by ſuch a 


ay (v1; T (2) Idem, pays 
1. 


Gr CAVENDISH bog mgm” ſon of the ſecond and brother to the third Earl of 
Devonſhire, and eminent for his valour and uncommon ſkill in the Sciences, was born 
at London May the 20th 1620, and at eighteen years of age was ſent to travel into 
France and Italy; from whence he embarked for Conſtantinople, <* dropping his Gover- 
« nor and Engliſh Servants, as knowing that a traveller may learn moſt from ſtran- 
« gers (a). After a long circuit by land through Natolia, he went by ſea to Alexan- 
dria, thence to Cairo, and was brought by” way of Malta to Spain, and back to Paris, 
and after ſome converſation with the Court returned to England about the end of May 
1641. The ſame year he went over to Holland, where he paſſed one campaign in the 
Prince of Orange's army, the moſt eminent ſchool of war, and came over to England 


again about the end of 


[A] He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valeur and conduct 
in ſeveral engagements in defence of King Charles J.] 
When the King retired to York upon the Heats in the 
Houſes of Parliament, Mr. Cavendiſh went thither 
with his brother, the Earl of Devonſhire, and-enter'd 
himſelf among the Noblemen and Gentlemen Volun- 
teers, who defired to be put under command for his 
Majeſty's ſervice ; and made it his choice to ride in 
the King's own Troop, commanded by the Lord Bernard 
Stuart his — ern to the Duke of Richmond, 
among ſo many conſiderable perſons for quality and for- 
tunes, that the King was heard to ſay, that the 
«© revenues of thoſe in that ſingle Troop would 
, and of all the Of- 
* ficers in his Army (1).” He march'd in this Troop 
till the battle of Edge-Hill 23d Octob. 1642, when the 
King, in reſpect and tenderneſs to theſe gallant men, 
would not expoſe them to equal hazard with the reſt 
of the Cavalry, but reſerved them for a guard to his 


own perſon. Mr. Cavendiſh ſappoſing this to be no 


of danger, and therefore not of honour, prevailed 
with the Lord Bernard Stuart, that they ſhould wait up- 
on the King, and intreat his leave to be drawn up on 
the right hand of the right wing of the Horſe, as the 
moſt open and moſt honourable place in the battle ; 
to which his Majeſty upon their importunity conſented. 
ved to be the poſt of hotteſt ſervice and of 
ſucceſs; wherein Mr. Cavendiſh ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by his perſonal valour, that the Lord Au- 
bigny, who commanded the Duke of York's Troop, 
charge before ma- 
ny other pretenders of eminent birth and merit. This 
'Troop was ſoon after put into the Prince of Wales's 
Regiment, wherein the ſuperior Officer put ſomething 
upon Captain Cavendiſh, which he thought an indig- 
nity, and therefore deſired his Majeſty to aſſign him a 
thouſand pounds, (which his own brother the Earl of 
Devonſhire had preſented to the King,) promiſing, 
that if his Majeſty would but let him have the Dake of 


Vol. IV. 


ovember following. 


conduct in ſeveral engagements in defence of King Charles I [A], being made Colonel 


He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and 


of 


York's Troop out of the Prince of Wales's Regiment, 
he would go into the North, and raiſe the Duke 
a compleat Regiment of Horſe, before the Army 
could take the field ; to which the King con- 
ſented, aſſuring him the honour of being Colone! of his 
new Regiment. In order to compleat it, he accepted 
of Thomas Markham Eſq; to be his Lieutenant Co- 
lonel, and Mr. Tuke for the Captain of his firſt 
Troop ; and took his head-quarters at Newark, and 
kept under many of the Parliament's Garriſons at 
Nottingham, and in other neighbouring parts, and by 
degrees became maſter of the whole Country, ſo that 
the _ Commiſſioners for Lincolnſhire and Not- 
ting Ire defired his leave to petition the King, 
that he might have the command of all the forces of . 
their two counties, in quality of Colonel General, which (2) Idem, pags 
he complied with and the King granted (2). In this com- $5, 89. 
mand he beat the enemy trom Grantham (3), and 3, 5), f 
2 a compleat victory near Stamford, and reduced 5% Rebellion, vol. 
eral of their. Garriſon-Towns by the aſſiſtance cf 2. Part 1. Book 
Colonel Welby and other brave Officers. After many 6. pag. 144- edit, 
lorious actions, he had the honour to receive the Q***9 7797, ia 
neen in her march to Newark, who immediately *** 
took notice that ſhe ſaw him laſt in Holland, and 
was very glad now to meet him again in England. 
The Counteſs of Derby ſitting at the end of the Queen's 
coach entertained her Majeſty with great commenda- 
tions 2 the Colonel; 1 the was to 
ive word to Major Tuke, ſhe gave that of Ca- 5 R 
Sen; | He waited on the Quoen with note Guard 2s 
toward Oxford, and in his way, by her Majeſty's *Dowager of De- 
conſent, took Burton upon Trent by ſtorm, encourag- venſbire, page 52+ 
ing his ſoldiers to ſwim over the river, and ſcale the 4 FRED 
works, and enter in the midſt of deaths and utmoſt _n 74, Paz 
dangers. 'The royal cauſe declining, made him the 
more daring and deſperate (4). In his laſt action he is _, Life of Chri- 
ſaid to have been murthered in cold blood after quarter fan Canes 
given him by Colonel Bury, who made himſelf dear to Doxwager of De- 
Cromwell by this and ſome other acta of a 
no . 
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of a Regiment, but was at laſt killed near Gainſporough | 
man of great merit and learning [B], and univerſally beloved and admired, 


(6) Lloyd in hb Another Writer (6) tells us, that his horſe ſticking in 


rs of the 
Lives, — 
Suffering s 
— of 
noble, reverend, 


the mud, he died magnanimouſly refuſing quarter, and 
throwing the blood, which ran from his wounds, in 
the faces of thoſe, who ſhed it. 


was in this action, and valued himfelf ſo much upon 


aud excellent Per- the ſucceſs of it, that he gave a particular account to 


Jons that ſuffered the Committee for Aſſociation fitting at Cambridge in 
LA a Letter dated July 318 — It 
Worn Oe po 4 hath pleaſed the 


673. edit. Len- 


rd to give your ſervant and fol- 
© diers a notable victory now at P Mos bay In the 


don 1668, in fol. 4 laſt reſerve unbroken ſtood General Cavendiſh, who 


upon the place, the reſt being e 


4 routed them. 


(a) Wood, Fafti 


Oxon. vol. 2, col. 
154+ 2d edit. 
London 1721. 


*© one while faced me, another while faced four of the 
% Lincoln Troops, which was all of ours, that ſtood 
ged in the chaſe. At 
* laſt General Cavendiſh cha the Lincolneers, and 
Immediately I fell upon his rear 
« with my three troops, which did fo aftoniſh him, 
4 that he gave over the chaſe, and would fain have 
4 delivered himſelf from me; but I preſſing on, forc- 
« ed down a hill having a good execution of them, 


«© and below the hill drove the General with ſome of 


« his ſoldiers into a quagmire, where my Captain Lieu- 
* tenant flew him with a thruſt under his ſhort ribs. 


Cromwell himſelf 


in 1643. He was a Gentle 


be Thy 08 of his wir ap wholly —_— 4 one 

„% man ſtayi nt (7).” is body (7) Ruſwerth, 

ts ive NR fe eee 

Town were fo fond of it even dead, that they would Pes. 278. 

not ſuffer it for ſome days to be interred, but 

wept over it, and admired it. Nay and about thirty 

years after, when his body was removed to be interred. 

at Derby with his mother, freſh lamentations were 

made by thoſe, Who knew, and others who heard his 

fame, and the whole of Newark expreſſed the 

moſt ſorrowful reluctance to part with the reliques of 

ſo dear a „who had been when alive, the orna- 

ment and defence of that place (8). | 8) Life ef Chri. 
IBI He wvas a Gentleman of great learning and merit.) Har, Counteſs 

He was well {killed in Mathematics, as from Huge of De- 

ſome of his papers inthe Library of Dr. John Moore, Bi- eg 5% 

ſhop of Ely, given by K. George I to the Univerſity of 

Cambridge. In ſhort be awas a Gentleman fo furnifs- 

ed with all the interior and politer parts of learning, 

( obtained at home and abroad, both by reading 

and men) as well as courage, that he wwas prepared to 

defind his Prince with his | 657 and hang, by 94 

eft reaſon and moſt generous valbur (9). a 


(9) Ibids 


'&CAVENDISH (WILLIAM), the firſt Duke of Devonſhire, was born January 
the 25th 1640, and attended in his travels [A] by Dr. Killegrew, afterwards Maſter of 


the Savoy, who gave him a true reliſh in P 


oetry, and all the refinements of ſenſe and 


wit. Under the ſtyle of William Lord Cavendiſh, ſon to the Earl of Devonſhire, he 


ſpecial command of the Chancellor (a). 


was created September the 28th 1663 Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of Oxford by the 
Soon after he married Ma 


ry, ſecond daughter of 


James Butler Duke of Ormond, and by her, who died July the 3 1ſt 1710 (5), had three (4) Collins's 


ſons and one daughter [B]. 


In 166; he went a volunteer into the Fleet, and was in the 774 7 Fer. 


midſt of that dangerous ſea-Hight in attendance on the Duke of York. He ſerved ag ne, 


Knight of the Shire for the county of Derby in ſeveral Parliaments [CJ]. In 1679 he 


was choſen one of the King's new Privy-Council, which was to conſiſt of a 


[4] In his travels,}] While he was at Paris he was 
molt rudely affronted at an Opera by three Officers of 
the King's Guard, who came full of wine upon the 
ſtage. One of them coming up to him with a very 
inſulting queſtion, my Lord Cavendiſh gave him a ſe- 
vere blow on the face, upon which they all drew, and 
puſhed hard u 


of the ſcreens, and made a ſtout defence, receiving ſe- 


(1) Kennet's 
Memoirs, page 
317,118, 


veral wounds, till a ſturdy Swiſs of my Lord Embaſſa- 
dor Montague caught him up in his arms, and threw 
him over the ſtage into the pit. In his fall one of his 
arms 22 upon — — which tore out 
the fleſh, and left a ſcar very viſible to his dying day. 
He lay for ſome weeks in danger of his' life. T 
three aſſailants were committed to priſon by the King's 
command, and not releaſed till my Lord himſelf inter- 
ceded for them (1). 

DB] By wwhom he had three ſons and one daughter.) 
I. William Marquis of Hartington, afterwards 
Duke of Devonſhire, and father of the preſent Duke. 
II. Lord Henry Cavexvisn, a Gentleman of ex- 
traordinary parts and hopes, who died extremely la- 
mented May 1oth, 1700, leaving one daughter nam- 


ed Mary, by Rhoda, only ſurviving daughter of Wil- 


liam Cartwright of Aynho Eſq; by Urſula his ſecond 
wife, daughter of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax of Ca- 


meron in Scotland. III. Lord Jamzs Cavenpisn, 


Richard Chandler Eſq; 


2) Collins's 
eerage of E- 


who was elected Member of Parliament for the Town 
of Derby in 12 Will. III, and ſerved ſor the ſame 
Borough in the reigns of Anne and King 
George I, as he does in the preſent Parliament. 
His Lordſhip is a Fellow-of the Royal Society. He 
married Aune, daughter. of Elihu Yale Eſq; Governor 
of Fort St. George in the Eaſt-Indies, and by her, 
who died June "4 1734, has a ſon named Milliam, 
married to a daughter of Dr. Edward Chandler Biſhop 
of Durham, and a Eliaabeib, married to 
| to the ſaid Biſhop. IV. 

The Lady EL1zAaBETH, married to Sir John Went- 
worth of Broadſworth in the County of York, Bart. (2). 
C] He ſerved as Knight of the Shire for the County 


2 vol. 1. pag. 7 erby in ſeveral Parliaments.) In 167% when his 


pon him. He got his back againſt one 


number not 


exceeding 


addrefing him to make a league offenſive and defen- 


five with the States of Holland, and for a mark of 
diſpleaſure had commanded the Speaker to adjourn the 
Houſe to Monday July 16th, the Lord Cavendiſh was 
at the head of thoſe Members, who objected againſt 
that abrupt diſmiſſion of them, and preſſed it upon the 

» that he would not leave the Chair, but by 
«* a queſtion and the voice of the Houſe; and of- 
fered to ſhew a t of the Commons fitting af- 
ter an meſſage to adjourn. And when up- 
on the ſaid 16th of July the two Houſes met, only in 
order to be adjourned by his Majeſty's pleaſure, this 
Lord was in the number of thoſe, who would not com- 
ply with the Speaker's report of a Royal Command 


to that effect; but he mov'd, that their laft order about 


Adjournment might be read, to the end that they might 
Jar notice of the Authority, by which they met here now 3 


and this be ſaid was uſual and regular to be done. 


This motion was ſeconded ; and had been carried, if 
the Speaker had not left the Chair, and run away | 
from the hard words, which followed him (3). In (3) Private De- 
the ſame Seſſions, when a vote of great uence et in the Houſe 
was depending, and the Houſe divided, and the Tel- % ©" 
lers were appointed, and the numbers returned equal in REP 35 
on both ſides, by which means he and his friends Kennet's Me- 
would have loſt their neceſſary point; he charged a w, pag. 127, 
miſtake upon the Tellers againſt him, and would not 3 123. 
ſuffer it to paſs, but inſiſted on it, till with great dif- 
ficulty he gained the proof of it; by which, ſays (4) Us ſupra, 
Dr. Kennet {4), be exaſperated a ay to the laft bag. 122. 
degree. In the next Parliament in 1678 he was one 
in the ft Committee appointed for Privileges and E- 
lections ; and in the ſecond for drawing up an humble 
Addreſs 3 to his Majeſty for temoving 
all Popiſh nts from within ten miles of the city 
of London; and in a third for examining into the 
murther of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, and other par- 
ticulars of the Popiſh Plot. And again for deſiring 
the Lords to join with them in providing remedies for 
preſervation of his Majeſty's Perſon and Government 
and the Proteſtant Religion. He was ſent to attend 
the King with the Vote of the Houſe relating to the 
Information -given againſt Mr. Mountague „ 

4 19th; 


(e) 

: of Eng- 
2 0 2. Book 
2. cap. 3. Pag · 
604+ 


+ Burnet's Hiſ- 
of bis own 
72 vol. I, page 
560. and Ken- 
net's Memoirs, 


Page 134+ 


(4) See Dr. Ken- 
net's Appendix 
to his Memoirs, 
num. 5. 


c A v 


ing thirty ; but January the z 1ſ following he, 


uy | 
William Lord Ruſſel, Sir Henry 
Council-Board; which was granted 


with his inſeparable friend, 


I, and Mr. Poufe, deſired leave to retire from the 


m. He vigorouſiy promoted the Bill of Exclu- 
Echars's ſion [D], and carried up to the Houſe of Lords the impeachment againſt Sir William 


223 


„Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench (e), and continued to oppoſe the mea - 


ſures of the Court E 


At the Lord Ruſſel's try 


he appeared as a witneſs for him, 


and afterwards ſent him a meſſage by Sir James Forbes, that he would come and change 
clothes with him in the priſon, and ſtay there to repreſent him, if in ſuch diſguiſe he could 


make his eſcape F. U 


the aſſaſſination of his friend Mr. Thynne he charged Count 


Koningſmark, who been acquitted at his tryal with the guilt of blood; and offered 


to prove it upon him in the 


Open field LFI. 


He ſucceeded to his father's honours and 


eſtate in November 1684, „and in the reign of King James he was the fame man, in 
greater honour, and in greater concern for his country (d).“ He ſaw Popery and ar- 


bitrary power breaking in u 
Englan 


the Nation 
and the Proteſtant Religion, blamed, and to the utmoſt of his power, oppoſed 
every illegal ſtep. Some attempts were made to terrify him, and one witneſs of he 


and being firmly attach'd to the intereſts of 


Illion 


was prepared againſt him, whoſe mouth he ſtopt only by deſiring to confront him (e). 


In 1686 he had an exorbitant fine of thirty 


thouſand pounds laid upon 


him for ſtriking 


Colonel Culpepper within the verge of the Court [G]. He was one of the earlieſt in 


r9th ; and was appointed the ſame day to aſſiſt in pre- 

— and Aua up Articles againſt the Earl of 
Danby. In another Parliament, which met March 
the 6th 1675, he was among the chief Members 
appointed to attend his Majeſty with the Vote concern- 
ing the Election of a new Speaker March Sth, and of 
the Committee for drawing up a Bill to ſecure the 
King and Kingdom _ growth and fear of 
Popery, April 16th 1679. He was likewiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed in carrying up the Addreſs for declaring to re- 
venge upon the Papiſts any violence offered by them 
to the King's Perſon May 14th. Upon theſe occaſi- 
ons he ſpoke often with that wei ht and freedom, that 

me of his Speeches' in imperfe& copies, 
= were much pod. One of them had ſuch 
ſevere things in it, that it produced this Order of the 
Houſe : ©* The Houſe being informed that there is a 
« falſe and ſcandalous Pamphlet diſperſed abroad un- 
« der the name of The Speech of the Lord Cavendiſh ; 
« Reſolved, it be referred to a Committee to enquire 
« into the Authors and 0995 pr 3 = —— 

D] He wigorouſly promoted 1 æcluſion. 

wl this Bill „ to the Houſe of Lords 
November 1 5th 1680 by William Lord Ruſſel, he was 
attended by the Lord Cavendiſh, and others. But the 
King declaring his reſolution of not conſenting to a 
Bill of Excluſion, the great point was to ſecure the 
Kingdom againſt Popery ; and while the Houſe was 
in a grand Committee upon this Queſtion, and Mr. 
Powle in the Chair, my Lord Cavendiſh made a ſpeech 
(4) deploring the loſs of that Bill, and concluding with 
a motion; ** that a Bill might be brought in for the 
« Aſſociation of all his Majeſty's ſubjects ; which after 
fall debate ended in a Reſolve, ** That it is the opi- 
« nion of this Committee, that the Houſe be moved, 


- 4 that a Bill be brought in for an Aſſociation of all 


« his Majeſty's Proteſtant Subjects, for the ſafety of his 
T Majeſty's Perſon, the Defence of the Proteſtant Reli- 
« gion, and the Preſervation of his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
6 Subjedts, againſt all invaſions and oppoſitions; and for 
«« preventing the Duke of York, or any other Papiſt 
«« from ſucceeding to the Crown.” My Lord Caven- 
diſh proceeded to argue in the Houſe, as he had done 
in the Committee, by the following Speech, which 
he made January 7th 1684. * Mr. Speaker, Sir, I am 
«« perſuaded that we cannot be ſecure neither of our 
«+ Religion, nor Peace and Quietneſs without this 
«« Bill, Vet ſeeing we are not like to have it at this 
«< time, I am for going on with thoſe other Bills, that 
« are afoot, that we may try if we can get them. See- 
ing we cannot do all the good we would, let us en- 
4% deavour to do all the good we can. But I am ready 
5 to agree in, the Vote that was propoſed, that it is the 
% opinion of this Houſe, that neither the King's Per- 
« ſon, nor Proteſtant Religion, can be ſecured any 
4% other way, provided it be not intended to bind the 
« Houſe from trying what may be done by other laws; 
„ left advantage ſhould be taken thereof to break this 
* Parliament ; which I tremble to think of, becauſe 
it will be attended with a great ruin to our affairs 
„both abroad and at home.” | 


inviting 


[E] And continued to oppoſe the meaſures of the Court. 

In $4 Parliament of 4 was — A a 
openly named the evil Counſellors, and promoted the 
Addreſs to the King to remove them from all Offices 
of honour and profit, and from his Majeſty's Councils 
and preſence for ever. Upon this the King prorogued 
the Parliament January ioth, and diſſolved them by 
Proclamation in January 18th, and called another to 
meet at Oxford on March 11th ; wherein the Lord Ca- 
vendiſh began again to ſtem the tide ; but his undaunt- 
ed efforts were again ſtop'd by a diſſolution of that Par- 
liament after it had ſate but ſeven days. After this, 
when the King and his Miniſters governed without a 
Parliament, and began to call the chief Members of 
the late Houſes into queſtion for their liberties and even 
lives, particularly the Duke of Monmouth, the Earls 
of Shaftſbury and Eſſex, Lord Ruſſel, Colonel Alger- 
noon Sidney, and others ; the Lord Cavendiſh was 
thought as obnoxious as any, „and did not decline, 


* 


(d) Kennet's Mi- 
moirs, pag» 136 


* 


(e) Idem, Fun- 
ral Sermon for ti 
Duke, page 48, 


49 · 


«« ſays Dr. Kennet (5), the meeting with theſe Patriots, (5) Memoirs, 
While nothing was propoſed, but what was honour bag. 132. 


** able and juſt. But in ſome Aſſignation he is ſaid 
* to have condemned a bold overture that was then 
„made, and to have declared with t earneſtneſs, 
when he came back, that he would never more 

«* amongſt them. Not that he deſerted what 
thought the public cauſe, or any in it, whom he 
«© eſteemed his friends. 

[F] Upon the afſaſſmation of his friend, Tho. Thynne 
E; he charged Count Koning ſmark, who had: been ac- 
quitted at his trial, with the guilt of blood, and offeret 
to prove 3 him in the open field.) Lord Cavendiſh 
had purſued a legal ven on the murtherers of 
Mr. Thynne, brought the immediate actors to 
condign puniſhment, and the great abettor of it, Count 
— ec, to his trial, (who happened to be ac- 
„ quitted by a Ju fled, or rather prepared in 
66 SS of 1 G.. 2 
dignation at the diſcharge of the Count, which he 


Appeal to ſingle combat was antiently the laſt reſort 
in Law for convicting a murtherer, he obtained the fa- 
vour of a noble Peer to go in his name to the Count, 
to charge the guilt of blood upon him; and offer to 
prove it in the open field. But 
that what is commonly ſaid of an Aſſignation made 
upon Calais-Sands, is more than he finds atteſted; and 
that it may be rather preſumed, that the meſſage or 
the anſwer was dropt, uſe the Count was in falle 
to fly from any ſecond trial. 

[] is 1686 he had an exorbitant fine of thirty 
thouſand pounds laid upon him for ſtriking Colonel Cul- 
peper within the Verge of the Court.) He had been 
very rudely inſulted within the Verge of the Court by 
the Colonel, for which he reſtrained himſelf, and only 
work'd out the ſatisfaction of giving him his pardon, 


136, 


upon condition that he ſhould never more appear at 


Whitehall. But immediately after the defeat of the 
Duke of Monmouth, the Colonel was encouraged to 
ſhew himſelf at Court, and was rifing into a creature 
of it. The Earl of Devonſhire meeting him _ the 

85 


Lord Cavendiſh had great in- (6) Kennet's 
Memoirs, page 
thought owing to corruption, and knowing that an 735 


. Kennet tells us (7), (7) 1bid. pag. 


Ll 


=... 
. inviting vver the Prince of 
146, 147. and was afterwards received 


(2) Kennet's 


SA v 


Orange [III; and King James II, upon che firſt alarm from 
Holland, being jealous of him, che any N oy eee 1 = 15 75 ; 

which the Earl evaded (F). Upon the Prince's landing he appeared in arins for him [I], 
N Kennet, pag. W ) by kim * 


with the higheſt marks of affection and eſteem. 

the debates of the Houſe of Lords concerning the vacancy of the Throne, he was very 
- zealous for declaring the Prince and Princeſs of Orange King and 

In February 1683 he was admitted one of the Privy-Council (g): an 
1. Steward of their Majeſty's Houſhold (5), and April the 3d 1689 inſtalled 


geen of England. —_ | 
appointed Lord (#) em, ite, 


and Burnet's 


ight of the Hiſtory of bis orun 


Order of the Garter (i). At the Coronation April the 11th he was made Lord High 7% wol. 2. 


Steward of England for that da 


King's perſon, 
0 he attended the King to the Congreſs at the 
there, and invited fe 


King's Preſence-chamber, and 3 him, as 
he A an inſulting look, he him by the 
noſe, led him out of the room, and gave him ſome 
contemptuons blow with the head of his cane. For 
this bold act the Earl was proſecuted in the King's 
Bench upon an — rg _ had — ſine of — 
thouſand pounds im n him, was commit - 
ted, tho' a Peer, 8 85 ing's Bench priſon, till he 
ſhould make payment of it. He was never able to 
bear any confinement, which he could break from, 
and therefore eſcaped, only to go home to his ſeat at 
' Chatſworth. Upon the news of his being there the 
Sheriff of ire had a precept to apprehend him, 
and bring him with the Pf to town. But he invit- 
ed the Sheriff, and kept him a priſoner of honour, 
till he had compounded-for his own liberty, by giving 
bond to pay the full ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, 
which bond had this = — that » was found — 
mong the rs of ames, and given up by 
King wWinem. We ky 9: that the Counteſs 
Dowager, his Mother, being uneaſy to ſee him under 
ſo great a hardſhip, waited on the King to beg her ſon's 
pardon, and for diſcharge of the fine humbly deſired, 
that his Majeſty would accept of her delivering up 
bonds and other acknowledgments for above ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds, lent by her huſband and his mother to 
his Royal Father and Brother in their greateſt extre- 
mities. But this was refuſed, It was under this load 
of difficulties. that he firſt projected the new glorious 
Pile at Chatſworth ; for he now contraſted with work- 
men to pull down the South · ſide of that good old ſeat, 
and to rebuild it in a plan, which he gave to them ſor 
a front to his gardens. When he had finiſh'd this 
part he intended to go no farther, till ſeeing public 
affairs in an happy ſettlement for a teſtimony of eaſe 
and joy, he undertook the Eaft-fide of the new qua- 
drangle, and raiſed it entirely new, in conformity to 
the South, and ſeemed then content to ſay, that he 
had gone half-way through, and would leave the reſt 
for his heir. In this reſolution he ſtopt about ſeven 
years, and then re · aſſumed courage, and began to lay 
the foundations for two other ſides to complete the 
uare. After the Revolution his Lordſhip complain- 
of the grievance of his fine to the Houſe of Lords, 
who order d Sir Robert Wright, the late Chief Juſtice, 
Sir Richard Holloway and Mr. Juſtice Powell toattend ; 
where they all begg'd the Earl's pardon, and ſubmit- 
ted to their Lordſhips, who reſolved May 6th 1689, 
that the Court of King's Bench in over-ruling the 
«© Earl of Devonſhire's Plea of Privilege of Parlia- 
« ment, and forcing him to plead over in chief, it 
being the uſual time of Privilege, did thereby com- 
mit a manifeſt breach of the Privilege of Parliament; 
« and that the fine of thirty thouſand pound im 
«© by the Court of King's Bench upon the Earl of De- 
«« yonſhire was exceſſive exorbitant, againſt Magna 
Charta, the common right of the ſubject, and the 
| « Law of the Land (8).” | 
—_ 8 . [H] He was one of the earlieft in inviting over the 
139, and 260 Prince of Orange.] Biſhop Burnet in the Hiftory of his 
166. own Time (9) tells us, that the Earls of Danby and 
Devonſhire, and the Lord Lumley undertook for the 
(9) Vol. 1. pag* North in favour of that Prince. And Dr. Kennet (10) 
764, 766. obſerves, that he had no view of Safety but from the 
Prince ; and therefore helped to draw the eyes of the 
(10) Memoirs, Nobility and Gentry. the ſame way. He wrote his 
Page 146. mind freely to an Engliſh friend in the Court at the 
I. 


($) Kennet's 


veral of the ſovereign Ji * $4 
among them, April the goth 1694 he was created Marquis of Hartington, and Duke of ps: 128: Gays he 


, and carried the Regal Crown next to the Bible and the — ry yt 
is daughter aſſiſting in holding up her Majeſty's train. In January 1692 


in fol. 


and © ontſhhone moſt of the Princes (i) My. Callin 
Princes to dinner, and the King incognito E, lind, id 7 


A* ftal 
Devonſhire, Nin 18k. 


Hague, that their laſt and only hope was from thence ; 
and therefore he was very much in thoſe prudent 
and ſecret meaſures to invite over the Prince. 

[7] Upon the Prince's landing he appeared in arms 


for him.) He had concerted meaſures with the Earl of 


Danby, the Lord Delamere, Sir Scroop How, and ſome 
few others of the greateſt quality and intereſt in thoſe 
parts. They had at firſt an eye upon the Prince's landing 
in the North, and when diſappointed of thoſe hopes, they 
ſtill continued their preparations, and waited for him 
as their Deliverer. In the mean time the Earl treat- 
ed with many of his friends and neighbours ; but he 
found them reflecting upon the Duke of Monmouth's 
unhappy attempt. He had the hearts and wiſhes of 
many, who dared not to ſtir their hands. Some ex- 
pectations were not anſwered, and even ſome promiſes 
were evaded, When the Prince was driven back by 
a ſtorm, and the King was doing ſome fair things to 
eaſe the people, his Lordſhip was then in danger of 
ing delivered up, or at leaſt of being leſt alone. He 
did however keep himſelf and ſervants, and ſome few 
of his friends, in a readineſs and filent preparation. 
They talk'd over the ſcene, which they had laid, in 
feigned words and phraſes ; and when any ſuf; 
company ſeemed to underſtand them, they fell into 
other inventions of ſecrecy and reſerve. As ſoon as he 
heard of the Prince's landing in the Weſt, he 
to move, and reſolved to run the utmoſt hazards for 
the public ſafety. He marched firſt with a ſmall re- 
tinue to the County-town of Derby, and invited many 
of the Gentry, and entertained thoſe, who adventured 
to come to his open table, with freedom and diſcourſe. 
He called out the Mayor and Commonalty, and read 
to them the Prince's Declaration, and made a ſeaſon- 
able Comment upon it, and delivered to them a pa 
of the Declaration made by himſelf, and the Nabiley 
and Gentry with him, dated November 21, 1688, 
that they would to their utmoſt defend the Prote- 
* ſtant Religion, the Laws of the Kingdom, and the 
„Rights and Liberties of the Subject. While his 
Lordſhip was in this town, a Meſſenger came from 
London with a Letter in the heel of his boot, ſo much 
ſoaked in water and dirt, that it could hardly be 
made legible. The contents were to ſignify the return 
of King James to Saliſbury, and the advance of the 
Prince's Army toward London. This occaſioned great 
joy, but in the midſt of it another Courier arrived with 
an account directly contrary, and left the wiſeſt of 
them in ſuſpence, and the reſt in conſternation. The 
Popiſh Party made their advantage of it, and began 
to form a plot for ſecurlng the Earl and his company, 
if they had not left the place with greater expedition. 
From hence his Lordſhip marched to Nottingham, 
where the people were well affected; and the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry ſoon made a number and figure very 
conſiderable. 'The Earl at the head of them thought 
fit to unite them in a declaration of their ſenſe and re- 
ſolution z which was accordingly made, and unani- 
mouſly ſubſcribed Novem. 22d upon this proſeſſed prin- 
ciple; We own it rebellion to refift a King, that governs 
by Law ; but he was always accounted a tyrant, that 
made his cuill the law; and 10 refit ſuch an one we 
juſtly eſteem no rebellion, but a neceſſary and juſt de 
fence. This Declaration was thought to be ſo juft 
and honourable, that many others came' daily into it, 


and were formed into regular troops, and made the ap- 


pearance of a confederate Army. While her Royal 
Highneſs, 


&# © _ 
.F : 
- - * 


Devonſhire, which with his Garter, and white Staff, and Juſticeſhip in Eyre, was as much 
honour as an Engliſh ſubject could any After Queen Mary's death, when the Admi- 
niſtration of the Government in the King's abſence was to be intruſted in the Hands of his 
honourable ſubjects, the Duke was one of the Lords Juſtices of England for ſeven ſucceſ- 
five years, a continual honour that 3 to no other Peer except him, and Dr. Te- 
niſon Archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the caſe of Sir John Fenwick, though he had a 
conviction of his guilt, yet he was ſo averſe to any extraordinary judicial proceedings, 
that he oppoſed the Bill, as he did likewiſe another Bill for the reſumption of Eſtates in 
Ireland. Upon Queen Anne's acceſſion he was continued in his high office and other ſta- 
tions, and ſerved her Oy with a grateful reverence to the memory of King William 
Uh At the Coronation of the Queen he was again Lord High Steward for the day. 

n Parliament he was active for ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion, and declaring war a- 
gainſt France and Spain, and for ſupporting her Majeſty in her Alliances, to carry on the 
common cauſe of Europe; and within this firſt year of her reign, he was one of the 


Commiſſioners on the part of England to treat of an Union with Scotland. He was now 


in the attempt, and within few years in the accompliſhment of that great work. He oppoſed 
the Bill for preventing Occaſional Conformity in 1702. He wasa manager for the Lords in a 
free conference with the Commons in March 1704, in the great cauſe of Afby and White, 
wherein the rights and privileges of the two Houſes, and the liberty and the protection of 
the people, and the regularity of Writs of Error, &c. were argued and defended with 


great judgment and learning. In April following he waited on the Queen to Cambridge, 


and was there created Doctor in Law [L] with the Dukes of Grafton and Bolton, his 
own ſon the Marquis of Hartington, and many others of the Nobility and Gentry. He 
died after a ſevere indiſpoſition [MA] in Devonſhire Houſe in Piccadilly Auguſt the 18th 


1707, in the 67th year of his age. His Funeral Sermon was preached by Dr. White 
Later, afterwards Biſhop of Peterborough, in the Church of All-Hallows in Derby, 


September the 5th 1707 ; a paſſage in which Sermon relating to repentance gave great 


offence to ſome perſons [N]. 


Highneſs, the Princeſs Anne, was under a neceſſity of 
roviding for the ſecurity of her own Perſon, ſhe went 
m London with the Bi of that See, the Earl of 
Dorſet, and a ſmall train of Ladies, on Sunday night, 
Novem. 25th. When ſhe was firſt miſſing, the people 
were ſo enraged, that threatned to tear in pieces 
ſome of the Papiſts in Whitehall, upon a ſuſpicion, that 
they had committed, violence againſt her ; but they 
were ſoon ſatisfied by a vety decent Letter, which her 
Royal Highneſs left for the Queen, and by the news, 
that ſhe was going to Nottingham. In her journey a 
rumour was 1 iouſly ſpread, that a party of the 
enemies would intercept her; upon which the Earl of 
Devonſhire marched out with a good body of Horſe, 
and at ſome miles diſtance from the town met her 
Royal Highneſs with great reſpect and joy, and conduct- 
ed her to the caſtle, (from whence the Earl of Nottingham 
had withdrawn,) and kept tables at his own expence, 
and provided all the other accommodations of a Court 
and a ftanding Council. When his ſtock failed, he 
accepted of ſome contributions, and at laſt borrowed 
the public money in ſuch a manner, as to ſatisfy the 
collectors, and pleaſe the Country. When a copy of 
the Aſſociation came, he readily went into it, and 


- was followed by thoſe, who were moſt hearty in the 


cauſe. When ſome were ſo cautious as to decline it, 
he waved their refuſal with great temper ; but when 
they afterwards upon a nearer proſpect of ſucceſs offer'd 
to ſubſcribe, he then check'd them for their former 
warineſs, and ſaid that there was now no need of 
their doing it. The Princeſs being extremely ſatis- 
fied with her reception, — to go towards Oxford, 
to be nearer his Royal _ Prince George, who 
had joined himſelf to the Prince of Orange, with the 
Lord Churchill, the Dukes of Ormond and Grafton, &c. 
Upon this motion the Earl of Devonſhire and his noble 
Train were a guard to her Royal Highneſs, and by 


eaſy and moſt convenient ſtages cond her ſafe to 


Oxford, where ſhe was ſoon after met by her Conſort 


the Prince. The Earl next day haſted with a private 


friend or two to London ; and hearing that the Prince 
of Orange was come as far as Sion-Houſe, he reſolved 
to meet him the next morning, and came thither to 
the Prince as he was taking coach, and was received 
by him with all the marks of affection and eſteem (11). 
[LX] Served ber Majeſty with a grateful rewerence 
to. the memory of King William,] When a report was 
induſtriouſly ſpread, that a proje& had been formed in 


prejudice to her Majeſty's Succeſſion to the Crown, and 
A Vol. IV. : | 


We 


that a paper tending-that way was to be found among 
the papers of King William ; at the defire of the Hoa:e 
of — — 4 was 2 of the Prime Miniſters 
appointed by the Queen to in the ſaid papers, and 
ſoon after they — y deckel in the Hon, That 
they did not ſee or find any paper or papers tending 
to the prejudice of her Majelty, or her ſucceſſion to 
the Crown, or which might give any ground or cc- 
** lour for ſuch report.” Upon which it was reſolved 
by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, that che /aid re- 
port was groundleſs, falſe, willainous, and ſcandalous, to 
the diſhonour of the King's Memory, and tending to the 
difſereyice of her preſent Majeſty (12). 


there created Doctor in Law.) He had before received 
a title at Oxford, which he eſteemed an honour ; for 
he had a great reſpect for the Univerſities, and dif- 
liked no part of the education in them, only that 
he thought the young men were many of them warmed 
with Politics, before they underſtood the conſtitution 


of their country (13), He was however tender of the (13) Kennet, 
leaſt reflection upon them, and recalled himſelf in — 187, 183. 


theſe lines with good nature and temper : 


Say Muſe ( fince m ſurprize or foreign ſtroke 
Can hurt her guarded by her walls of Oak, 
Since wholeſome laws her liberty transfer 

To future ages ) what can Albion fear ? 

Can ſhe the dear-bought treaſure throw away ? 
Have Univerſities ſo great a ſway? 

The Muſe is filent, cautious to reflect 

On Manſions, where the Muſes keep their ſeat. 
Barren of thought and niggardly of rhime, 

My creeping numbers fhe forbids to climb. 

Vent ring too far my weary genius fails, 

And o'er my drooping ſenſes fires prevails. 


[M] He died after a ſevere indiſpoſitiun] * Some 


“ perſons, ſays Dr. Kennet (14), had the vain wick- (14) Memoirs, 
* edneſs to boaſt, that he died, in their language, /ike Pag: 185, 186. 


* man, and in their nicer phraſe, lite a Gentleman; 
* but whatever they mean, he died with repeated 
«« profeſſions of faith, and open declarations of repen- 
«* tance, and evident tokens of charity, and all the 
% preparatory offices of Religion, i. e. he died like a 
„ Chriſtian.” See the Doctor's Funeral Sermon upon 


N 54. 55, 56. | 
[A paſſage in which Sermon relating to repen- 


tance gave great offence to ſame. perſons.) The paſſage 
L1!l 


tB, 


(12) Idem, pag. 
[I] Waited on the Queen to Cambridge, and was 174, 175, 150. 


LY 


is that, where ſpeaking of a late repentance, he ſays 
(15) Pag. 94, bis), that this rarely "Hol but in men of dflinguiteg 
E& ſeg. Jenſe and judgment. Ordinary abilities may be altoge- 
then funk a long witious courſe of lift. The du 
fame is oo extingnbed The meaner ſinful wwretches 
are commonl. 15 up to a reprobate mind, and die 
as ſtupidly as t Bale; ; while * nobler 777 brighter 
parts have an advantage of under flandi 
their fouls before they reſign it. are allnved 
the benefit of fickneſr, they com 14 out of their 
dream of fin, and reflect and bat upward. They ac- 
knowledge an infinite Being ; they feel their own immor- 
tal part; they recollet and reliſh the Holy Scriptures ; 
they call for the Elders of the Church; they think 
las to anfwer at a judgment-ſeat.  *© Not that 
God, continues the Doctor, is a reſpecter of perſons, 
© but the difference is in men, and the more intelli- 
gent nature is the more ſuſceptive of Divine Grace. 
* T was an effect of Solomon's wiſdom to ſee at laſt 
his Vanity, and to leave his penitence upan record. 
© We have had in our own age and nation men of 
« jlluſtrious honour and of the moſt celebrated parts, 
„who had been carried away by the courſe of this 
* world into extravagant vices and follies, and yet 
Ear! of Marlbo- upon the prof of death, theſe m of Ad 
rough, Lord ** fanding have felt the excellent n to move with- 
Rocheſter, &. «© in them; they have retrated the opinions; 
* they have repented of their —.— — ; they have 
© made their peace with God, and have died, nay 
„ have ſometimes recovered and lived, like true un- 
Sir Duncomb *©* „ Chriſtian Converts. So great are the powers 
Colcheſter, &c. eligion to work moſt upon the largeſt capacities.” 
The Author of the life 14. Biſhop Kennet, printed at 
London 1730 in 8vo. vi this Sermon from the 
(16) Pag. 40, imputations caſt upon it ; and tells us (16), that 
41. it had been inſinuated by ſome, that be Preacher bad 
built a bridge to heaven for men of wit and parts, but 
that the duller fort of mankind muſi not hope to paſs 
that way; when yet he had ſaid nothing at all io that 
effect, — in this found truth, that the more under- 
landing a man has, the ſooner be may come ta @ ſenſe 
| of God and Religion. He ſays nothing, but what com- 
mon experience and obſervation juſtifies, that the igno- 
rant and unnurtured multitude are not in the nature 
of the thing ſo likely to be wrought upon by the porwers 
of Religion, as wiſe and underſtanding men, theſs of a 
higher and better education. 
[O] We fall give the Duke's character in the pete.] 
He deſpiſed the Philoſophy, as much as he abhorred 
(17) Kennet's the Politics of Mr. Hobbes (17). He had @ reverence 
Funeral Sermon, for the Scriptures, and read them with a diligent eye, 
Page 43. and defended whatever be thaught the fundamental 
doctrines in them. ** He looked deep into the $aci- 
nian controverſy, and declared his judgment freely 
«« againſt thoſe pretenders to reaſon ; and was as 
© much offended at any advocates, who (he thought) 
(18) Idem, Ae. helped to betray the orthodox cauſe (18).” He 
-zeirs, pag. 169. treated the Biſhops with great eſteem and hes, 
and all the Clergy with a decent regard to their func- 
tion; and never made his company uneaſy to them 
or to any others by a profane jelt, or by any ſhocking 
expreſſion. His greateſt rehuke to a Clergyman 
who meddled in ſome affairs, which his Lordſhip thought 
not pertinent to him, was only this, Sir, remem- 
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ber you ere to preach on Sunday ne He ' 

the 2 Aicher 3278 . . Tacke 22 NY 

was his favourite, whom 2 read qyer l many j 

reflections, che — bas iwbibing the {pi- 

re of the Wrigas od 1s notions of liberty 
fright (20 To bt cen ambition to love (20) Idem, Fa- 


ut him u orderir no eral Sermon, 
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Boworum Principum delia 
i. e. 


is monui 
LiELMUs Dux D vox. 


* Duke of Devonſhire ; a bel wn to g 

7 Princes ; an enemy to tyrants, and . them. 
He valued no other political character. 5 
a near relation to moſt of the noble aniig , 


gland gave him, 3 a 2 Va fon 


common care iv 

Pers, nd e te people. 5 
made for a Patriot (21) e game (21) Idem, ibis 
e Page-57, 2. 
ject (22). In a Poem of his, intitled n 2 oo (22) Idem, Me. 
has moirs, pag. 167. 


4 N. of Cambray's ſupplement to Hamer, 


O deſpicable ftate all, that groan 
Unto bli 2214 en one 7 

How far inferior to the * that + 
With native freedom d er be nome apd 

With them no fallacies 9 i choo pul pa ; 
Nor of à Right Divine * tale 
Can give to one among themſely e the power, 
Without contraut his fellows to dewour. 

To reaſoning human kind alone be 

The arts to hurt themſelves by reaſoning wrong. 


His mein and aſpe& were engaging and commandi 
ren I, * 


higheſt manner. He judged in the ſupreme 
nn is ſpeeches 
were ſmooth and weighty. As a Stateſman bis whole 
deportment came up to his noble hi bps inent 
ney — . 2 n 
accompliſhments. He had a in Mae, 


an elegant taite in painting and Politer arts, with 
a ſpirit, which was L | . "bis "ng his wag. 
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written on that occaſion (2 Auer (24) Idem, Me- 

Biſhop of Cambray's Supplement tg . He was a motrs, pag. 172 

Paet not by genius only, but 1 

The Lord Roſcommon made him à conſtant rewſer of 

his immortal lines. He was a maſter of Horace, and 

would talk of the other Antients with great reliſh 

and knowledge. He had ng profane 


cent in any line ; an ky e te 
wit and the Gentleman, and n e, 


(25) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 172, 173 · 


CAVENDISH (WILLIAM), fecond Duke of Devonſhire, fon of the the pag 
after the peace of Riſwick, made a tgur to France, and in 10 V of King iam 7 


was elected one of the Knights for the County of Derby, as 
in that reign, and was Choſen one of the Knighs for Lorkſhire, in the two firſt 
He married Rachel, eldeft of the two daughters of 


ments called by Queen Anne, 


William Lord Ruſſel, and ſiſtes of Wriotheſley Duke of Bedford ; 


in two other Pate 1, 
— 


and by her, 


died December the 28th 1725, had four ſons and ſix daughters [ 4]. While he was N 


quis of Hartington, Queen Anne conſtituted him Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard; 


s ters. 
t 1 


ſhire, born in 1698, who married, on the 2 


th of 
March 1718, - Catherine, fole daughter a * — 75 


John Hoſkins of the county of Middleſex, E 


her had iſſue now livin Au . Wee ſons and three dar 4 


viz. William, ſliled Marquis of Hartington; eorge, 
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ap Lord be hs Ke Helv fr r ch 2 


Miniſtry in 1/10 he reſigned his places ba hang hm ee 
15 of the er, he y a e . the 22d the ſame year. 

cen Anne Eo the the 1 by e he was I by King . — 
| Hol 


ces of ver ; and ember ds | 5 
wing Jeclaſed 1 Lord Steward of the . Abeld; and October the 4 ſworn of the Privy 


Council, and on the gth appointed Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Romer of the 1 5 
of Derby. In 17316 reſigning his office of Lord Steward of the Houſhold, he was the 
next day declared Lord Preſident of the Council ; from which honourable poſt he retired 
Keil the 16th 1717, when ſeveral of the Nobility and Perſons of Honour reſigned their 
laces. June Be $3 9117 * he Baia a 50 f time pains one 101 10 Lords J uſtices 1 
Britain, w 18 went to Ender as he was 4 time June 
77 and on the 27th of March 1725 was declared Preſident of the Jo 2 - 
the 3d 1925 he os a fourth time appointed one of the Lords Juſtices during his Majeſty's 
abſence ; and on 1ſt of May 1727, a fifth time, when on the 1 1th his Majeſty died at 
Hlnabryg. Sent 8 e he * his Maxſty King George II again made 
Lord Lieutenant and otulorum Derby; and on the 20th of 
the ſame month declared Cults Ko of the Seel rd the 13th bg. 


{«) 8:e Collins 3PPoInted-one of the Governors of the Charter-Houle. He died June the 4th 1729, an 


Peerage of Eng- ceeded in his honours by eſent Duke of l is Grace's 3 5 pg are 
e 20 Bf attir'd, Or z and has C on a W 


4 * Snake naue, proper. The Motto, Cavendo tutus (a). By 
Society, and was on th of A droge wage. 1: Ly M ho died June the 15th 
e Meme of Primer the rot e 1 1042 e 10 0 es 
T „ to 
Sr Foe 7d Ons DH es 
one of the Gentlemen of the Bed-Cha to his Lady Cat erin . on the 16 of May 


Royal High nefs Frederick Prince of W MTs þ the pre- 97 4 F4 — in the county 
8 . the Shire f rh cn of of ta BY y he 7D of —_— 1-25 


the & ich ho Lady Anns. 

27 . 12 6 1 7 9 VL Lady . ght een 12th 1 
wie 4 _ x 9 1733. ney Dake 

Jobs who died May the och 1720. His Grace 


1 unn (1 DE) a Phyſician of the Univerſity of Montpelier (a), and — 
bog 27 of a Treatiſe of Chi — which 3 is very much eſteemed [A], flouriſhed be fourteenth Na Bt page 
ci, pag} 184, Century. He ftu 1 af at Paris under Henry de "Hermondayilla, firſt Phyſician to 59,0 .. 
be And not in Philip the Fair 755 He was Phyſician to Pope Urban (c and to ch Clement S 
wha} ak + . ie He was as Montpellier, and pretty much advanced in years when he wrote his 2,496, 475. 
1 . Treatiſe of Chirurgery i in the year 1363. He mentions it with a great deal of modeſty, and of See Lindenius 
{f) See Che, AS a Werk, in which he had — 3 what he had read in the beſt Authors (F). 6. 6 pag 


Biblictb. fol. 2 86. 66. \ 
[4] Hes t f Tr < « of the Greg, He has ſes it off in his fine Latin, 
MA yok uch effeemgd. 45 e , ** which is. as correct as that of Cicero, the, the fub- (z) Riehn, Re- 
ie the names of all thoſe 12 pe Ty Ja they have treated. be very 4 TAEY e de Bhs 
(1) See Du v lated it, ar proc editions of i — wi nas, or or at Lyons in 159, the Chirurgery of Gui de Cau- Jen de Medecine, 
dier, Bibl, — with upplements (1). Tos WI, wi _ John newly * to uts dignity, by Lawrence Soubert, pa 37 3+ 
Page $19» „ Tayant, à 2 Very learned Whey er 1 a0 . new tranſlation (i in French ) has added (3 % Fong po 
8 4 improved | 7 2 ee is fewer curipus ebſerwations in the margin (3). 785. * 


8  CAURRES (JOHN DES) a native of Morceul (a) i in Picardy, was Principal of ru, a8. 
at Amiens, and the Coll ege of Amieng, and Canon of St. Nicholas in the ſame City. He had been a teacher — No 
S8 of you! Fey fy Years (b) b) when he pied in 1575, a work, gf which I ſhall f 376“. j $4 page 
Ocrores Morales, Ag publiſhed ſome other books, the titles 0 which are given by la Croix dy 666. 
liv. 6 2275 43: M 1 nd Du'V erdier Vau-Privas. Frog was ſtill living in the year 1584, and continued 
to be 222 to the . as well by his learned works, 4 * bis inſtructing the youth, which 
Was 
1 F/4 Authors, 
tow bi Wee kiel. A 2 5, 2. 1 foal pogh be 7 the m | einen 1 at any Ge 
| iy pleines de 9 Exemples, enrichies Denſe; « for the — of thoſe, that deſire to attain - 
nemens vertueux, & embellies de plu 2 — « at the — — led . — L and — r 
. „ phy.” e cauſed t to printed a $ 
Hop On 770 2 rangais, 91 ant dovid oe tous by William 'Chaudiere, in the year 1576. 8vo. f 
We 1 15 , 25 toutes yerfanner, qui aſpirent contains 357 leaves. I have not ieen the ies of the. 
214 biloſophie 9 1. e. 6 year 1583, which is half as large again (1). It was 1 
Warks „inte with Hillories ahounding with — talk for the Author to additions to ſuch (7) La Fre ar 
* poble inſtances of virtue, aps adorned with beautiful a ; for he did not copſule 2 originals, but only x,,,..:- pag. 
d inſtructive pte — — tranſcribed mgdern Oumpilen, 4s Du * Vau- 214. f 


Priva | 1 


228 


vas committed to bis care in the Cullegr of Amiens (c), He would meddle with" Pc g L Cris . 


CAV 


\ 


and made ſome very indifferent verſes in French. Thoſe he wrote upon the death of Fang. tts. 


Admiral Coligni, and upon the execution of the Count de Montgomery, were full of the 


Frang. pag. 21 4. 


moſt bitter invectives; he was not even aſhamed of writing an Ode in praiſe of the maſ- 


facre on St. Bartholomew's-day. All theſe pieces are printed in the 4th 


K of his Moral 


Works. He had a very t opinion of his own merit, and thought that his eminent 
qualifications had expoſed Rim to the perſecutions of the envious [B]. He has acquainted 


me with a 


particular which was entirely unknown to me ; namely, that there was a time 


when it was the faſhion for women to wear a looking glaſs upon their belly 


6% Des Caurres, not know whether he was ever quoted amongſt 


Oeuvres Morales, 


* do 
the Roman Catholic Authors, relate 


liv. 5. chap. 16. the ſtory of * Joan ; but he deſerved it;; for he relates that ſtory, without doubring of 


bop 245, i in the leaſt (d). 


Privas very well obſerves. He has borrowed and col- 
Ine his Moral Works, word for word, from ſeveral 
French Authors and Tranſlators, as the Antholog y of Pe- 
ter Breſlay of Anjou, the Commentary of Fobn Coras up- 
on the ſentence of Martin Guerre, Fames Grevin's Jeu 
lation of the s conc the Impoſtures of Devils, 
(2) Du Verdier, and ſeveral other Books (2). 4 
8161. Franf. pag · It muft be obſerved, that this Compiler ſtrangely 
9 lalſiſies and miſrepreſents things, or borrows them from 
very bad Authors; here follows an inſtance of this. 
He ſays, that Caligula's cruel temper was owing to his 
nurſe; and proves it after this manner: Dion, a 
Greek Hiſtorian, relates, that this cruel man was 
in his infancy nurſed by a country-woman of Italy, 
«© named Priſcilla, who has as much hair on her breaſt, 
„% as men have on their chin ; which is not na- 
„ tural to women; and who could run the ring, 
<< manage a horſe, ſhoot an arrow with ſo much dex- 
<«« terity, that few young Gentlemen at Rome could 
«« be compared to her. It happened once, as ſhe was 
% going to give Caligula the breaſt, that one of her 
a t-maids did ſomething amiſs ; at which Priſ- 
<< cilla fell into ſach a , that ſhe killed her on 
wa * pf and beſmeared her breaſt with the maid's 
w:5 „ ſo that Caligula ſucked it in ſeveral times 
«and in a great quantity. She followed in this the 
« cuſtom Af carlos: who paint their breaſt 
< with goat's blood, which they ſay make the chil- 
Des Caurres, dren ſtrong and luſty (3).” It is not true, that 
(3) 8 . 
Oeuvres Morales, Dion relates this; when I read it in Des Caurres's 
liv. a. chap. a5. Book I ſuſpected, that he ſtole it from Antonio de 
—_ Guevara; and having conſulted his Horloge des Princes, 


| 


I found that my | conjecture ' was true. This /Spaniſh 


4) Antoine de Impoſtor (4) relates this pretended ſtory of Caligula's 
Guevara, Horlge nurſe, as though he had read it in Dion, in the ſecond 


des Princes, liv. Book of the Ce/ars. Des Caurres has tranſcribed ma- | 


2 * ny things from Antonio de Guevara, without 
; quoting him, and without denying himſelf the liberty 

of 1122 them a little. Fit 

B 

bin io the perſecutions of the envious.) He dedicates his 
Moral Works to Mon ſelgneur Antoine, Sieur de Cregui, 
and does not forget the common topic, that he did it, 
in hopes that % illuſtrious a name being prefixed to his 
work, he might thereby be able 1 off and repulſe the 
** attacks of the Zotlus's, 4 perpetual diſturbers of the 
ire De- Happineſs of men (g). ¶ For I can afſure you, my Lord, 
G 7 Ocuvres «. re. — if 2 believe, L as . ex- 


de Des Caurres, cluſively: in the printed copy folio a iii verſo of the 


folio a ii veiſo- © Dedication p to the Moral Works of Fohn des 
Caurres. Paris, printed for Will. Chaudiere, 1575, 


He thought that his eminent qualities had expoſed 


8vo. / This Edition muſt be had, becauſe the Dedica- 
tion is not printed in that of 1583 *.) Compare this 
with the qu gg qo" GNANUS, | 

* Theſe words, which we have put in a parentheſis, 
are not in the edition of Mr, Bayle's Dictionary pub- 
liſhed in 1720. I ſuppoſe they were taken from ſome 
papers found in his ſtudy after his death. They ſeem 
to be only a memorandum ; and perhaps Mr. Bayle in- 
tended to tranſcribe ſomething more from Des Caurres's 
DO is ki ks Rem. * 

[C] He has acquainted me .. . that it guat: aw 


for women to wear a lboling· gla ſi upon their belly 


believe, that this faſhion did not laft long ; but it may 
be of ſome uſe to obſerve, that it was once in vogue. 
John des Caurres cenſures it very bitterly. _ I 

cranſcribe a long paſſage, in which he condemns ſome 


other faſhions. ** And here, (Ladies) I muſt afk you, 


„whether you can poſſibly be acceptable to God, and 
be ſaved, when you practiſe what he forbids ? By 
no means; and, whether you will or not, you muſt 
either . untwiſt, unbat, and  unnet your hair, that 
« is, not wear it dreſſed in the manner of bat's wings, 
« and like nets, to catch the men diabolically, in or- 
der to ſatisfy your diſorderly luſt, or you muſt be loſt 
Dor damned for ever. For this is certainly a thing 
„ prohibited both in the Old and New Teſtament. 
«« If the King had forbidden, you would be forced to 
„ obey; but as for God's Commandments, you will 
«« not mind them, and will die, (as it is faid) in your 
** diſobedience and obſtinacy, thro' that worldly va- 
% nity and pride, which deceives you, and which 
even makes you look ſo ugly and fo abominable, 
«« that if you knew, how much that hair-dreſs miſ- 


cc becomes you, you would rather burn it than wear 


« it, Would to God, it was lawful to call all thoſe, 
« who appear in ſuch a dreſs, whores and proſtitutes 
« in order to reclaim them, O Lord ! in what un- 
% happy times do we live | to ſee ſuch a deprava- 
© tion of manners, that even at church the women 
% wear looking: glaſſes, the inticements to lewdneſs, 


"66 hanging upon their belly. Conſult all the Hiſtories, 


« divine, human, and profane, and you will not find, N 
« that even common proſtitutes ever wore them in 
« public, till this day, that the Devil is got looſe a- 
„ mongſt us in Franee. This is ſtill more abominable 


* before God and men, than all the other abomina- 


4 tions. And altho' none but Courtezans and maſked - | 
% Ladies wear them now, yet in time every Citizen's (6) Des Caurres, 
« wife, and every chamber-maid will follow the Ocuvres Morales, 
« faſhion, as they already begin to do (6).” 2 regen 11, 


G fs ater CAUSSIN (NICHOLAS) 'a French Jeſuit, and Confeſſor to Lewis XIII furnamed 


pradtiſ-4 Phyſic the "Juſt, was born at Troyes in Champagne (a), in the year 1380. At the age of 


there. Eloge 


Pere jos. og twenty ſix he entered into the Order of the Jeſuits, and gained 


Cour Sainte. 


L 


à great reputation by 


prefixed to the teaching Rhetoric in ſeveral. of Nr. He began afterwards to preach (5), and 
ept 


as the reputation he gained that way, was 


22 liſned, it was thought he deſerved to be made ghoſtly Father to the King. He di 
Seciet. Jeſu, r diſcharge the duties of his function to the ſatisfaction of the Prime-Miniſter [4], and it is 277% 4 Kada, 


251. 


2 1s wvas thought he deſerve to be made Ghoſtly 
Father to the King. He did not diſcharge the duties of his 
function to the ſatizfattion of the Prime Miniſter.) F. 


Cauſlin's diſgrace at Court was one of thoſe: events, 


about which men think much, and talk but little, and 
of which the cauſe is never preſently underſtood. How- 
ever the Public has had rn it. It is 


up and encreaſed by the books he pub- 
not (1) See the E. 


: & d' Eucharifle 
#40. ſur Þ Hiſtoire de 
IT ; 1 | Arianijme A 
pretended, that a little before this Jeſuit died, he gave 2 
to one of his friends the originals of ſome of his Let - Pere f. 
ters, written in his own hand, to the General of his reprinted in H 
Order, to Father Seguiran, and to the Prince of Condé. 1, in the bock 
It appears by ſome extracts of theſe Letters, which mas burnt at Pa- 
have been publiſhed (1), that Father Cauſſin fell under ris by the com- 
this diſgrace, becauſe he would not reveal ſome things, mon Hangman, 


ve 
% 5 
= * 


Sr: 


2 w 
O 


' ing > 


a 


„ ? 


ms ant o Ned when 1 do. 
Some. Author aſſert, that he ſuſfered himſelf de le of, Joh of 


een Savay's; Curt IAI. in om chat he caballede to, ger 
KF wad IV HN od. efotew 216d pod AMT vio el 5 Di ee 4 
r 1 vg be 13 Ls, 1977 mnt — * 91 If Fit 115 ol 7 9— nor! 4- 46 5 2 r ef 16 1 


2 King's can nos 8 been leſs ue then 
Lien . his hg . how N e publiſhed: the Bibliotheque, of ie or 72 7 | 
Ly col irection of the King's 1 ir Ba len he mentions neither this fen 
i the do it, without bratking thro' the — of F. Cauſſin, nor his baniſhment from Court. 
cotifeſion. There are ſome hints in the ſame extracts, '[B) Some Authors afſert, — he ſuffered him ſt 
oy nt by devil by the artifiets of ©a * A ae Bev 
New Savey's Cann. ] ler w-give an Ae of what Mews | 
| AIRS ot TON Father (7) In the Life 
Mood, 4be-Durheſ of Savoy's)Confellpe,: who had a , Cee 
deilgi to ernbroil the affairs of France; laboured-with min wy _ - 
an uncommon zeal, to have the Queen. Mother recal- of the wu 
led. Fur -auhich reaſon," in hir journey ta the Court of Dutch edition · 
France,” bt. took care un Age in an intimate friendfbip 
ib futter Cauſſin, aubo wwas'alſe a Feſuit,- and Con- 
fer in the King, and to have ſeveral conferences with 
mz" iti which he had no/yreat-trouble i win him, — 
— at much pruver over bim, a he defired,' 
much greater Sat ſman\anil mate. cunning Courtien 
F. Caufſin aun, and having as much wit and malice, 
| if wwemaybelieve the Caridinal-Duke in fame of bis Let- - 
do! berg, e ae had-of and ignorance : 
1 — | '. thun hin already pains, be did nat 
— in boncur tu this. but. he. cν,j.-Muecer in. En 4e. and was oonfident = 
' thar ja devout Prince; ar Lewis A III war, would 
fallrau the' direttipns and. counſels of his Confefſor in — 


DEED 


bi 


1 


. to — 
* pn yr 
A * td cope: 
0 mY 3 2 . 
de nan gen moment, never . 
NE, 2 1 Lk him bes Sema, and did 2 
„ -rither chols u ſuſfe.im/his ew. 
. perſon,. than-to:dothe leaſt" thing i / 
— - 'A gi} e a e of A ſuithſul Conſeſſor. Is — a 


rg — 
— atgua ain oe Car . — 


_ 


abr lution chic che eradtienefi . 
bring fr effed by. the Duke of dngoulome to b 4 12 
ee great eee St. Auguſtin. n:\ beſtowed grant hires Patent fir ax Abbey of Next, gave him 8 5 
. Le T... pune ll he Cardona 


tan Animan, | 1 a ar removed, - <which:nwanldicertainly be within a f 5 KL bert 


Athen We 8 


ee 5 
J vb el u, * 
te (4): thighs they the) meu, becauſe” it\explained 1 him the cane N that” © _ 
K — — was a —— aubieh ibe King bad labðꝭ x 1 9K 
e. 


„it — — 1 


ſabnit, am 25 the terme — — peer: a) 
- werſaxy: «vauld jmpa/e_upan_ bie, auh cauſed-bias ta. Be dM hors 


Ae e ,, 


Ned Co 85 I nn. 
(4 It is aſſerted; that this 
158 attrition caigeu only 22 the of 
44 ee tae fake the ee (5) 10 
b 9 0 ion this ſabject occa- b 
ary I — 24 my | 


TE * — his dil Magen 


de 


h (10) bid 
| — FEED 


ky 


2 


_ $6 — he afterwards employed 


ee endeten ef what F. — wrin . 

* ; . > ak nf on- this ſubjett in his a * 
' ,135 289 £287 concerning the holy Virginity — King, 1 ah 
ee chat N. deguenot's opinion was che fahne with Father N 


+ +» 54//Canſlints, wity-wihieb-che-lattes had aegaainted his I lo 4 ph 430 
1 wh bi n — | ers 3 at Court, without Foe — the whole . to 3 12 wp: 
7 „ | . P f many diſturbances, ſo much was that Princeſs "of. 
| beſet with buſy perſons, who had no other inten- 


avs ei 
Fate ais Mees after Fe, 


dai even ay; that. de had been the. Kihg's C tions, but to imbroil the State. Aster all, it Was waer 
dier: and che Matter wine publiſhed liz after — 2 to labour for the reſtoration of Mary,, 
mis Jeſuits death, ſays indesd, that he; was|Contefor without a deſign to ruin the Cardinal. Author, 3 
eee e REN 8 word of his- diſgrace. eee _—__ chat Father Cuuſ- E 

de N n. 1 Auen * * N NN u Aa «Abs | 4 . r . N Ni Ane e in 8 


bn Vor. IV. + 0 | Mt m => Ne 5 


2 


Cardinal de Richelieu removed 


ment, and baniſned to a 1 Hens 


ny. 
Cardinabs death, and died 


VS _. 
2. However that be, he wis deprived of his 


the Convent of the Jeſuits July the ad wine fo 
None of his works did him more honour than that which he intitled, La Cour Sainte 


He got leave to return to Paris aft 


He publiſhed ſeveral other _ both in Latin and in French [ je Stew relate — 
extraordinary circumſtances of his ſym pathy with the Jun ** Sieur Bullaft has be) See the Re. 
Fee ſome e with to Crea 0 I. 1 
[1 ap %y 44 115 0 ſoa yy 4 2 4 1 tax 

Salts 93 2 a "oy ws Fe | 693 wy 
tween apr — and the — his Conſort, und * 705 pretty young 

. that means to put a ſtop to that Princeſs barrenneſs. And yer it is obſerved in the Blut 

„ T0 I'think, is moſt probably the ſenſe, which we Jeſuir Writers, that the EJ2orum 


12 upon that Authors's words. n 
* he (12), gave Father Gain a er 4 to 
22 and” Joop extremely plenſed with 1 
r 

cen \admitted him with great — 
ce be repoſe in him "was — 

had of that "worthy Father's eminent "qualities, 

gane , 
e-leaft; but" thr generuns 


=obich he bad ſo eafily "amd -f 

Seart. — — 

2, ftrong inclinatiom he had 
n glory, inſpired lim with a very great xn for” the 
public good, and made him 'endtavour to eftabliſh” a. 
Under fan ng between all br per ſons f ne Royal Fa- 
my, aubich aua ibe chi V ll bis ation). 


Aud aue have betn i id twnd 

-\able auitne Ji that ew ite Cele Fran 
be forthe <vicluable-yreſent ſor receive4 from 

Hen en, — ur in the facred perfor 0, ber an- 
weft Prince, — — Frrat 


— He Bas inherited: un r N BL wi 
(e T ne ee . 
Caruma / de Richelieu — If we ma) 
A the Abbe Siri in bis Memoirs ( 130, —— in 
673 e, Bldv te converſations with — King, infitted upon 
| y...who can- the 
not conſult theſe 1. Becauſe the 
E 2 Lewis XIII only the empty name 
Life Life of Cordinal vof King. 3. Becauſe this dune eee the na- 
de Ricbelieu (By tion. 4: Becauſe he — 
Mr. Le Clerc] to cthe great prejudice of the Catholic Church. 
publiſhed at Am (uſlin even ged. to Ain thefs far ile 


ſercam in 1694, Againſt the Cardinal in the King's (preſencey.and 
tom. Ft: 31%», es de Chrdinal's place to the Duke-of A 
— — having inted the Prime Minkter with 


38 
— che Comes F. 


turned Monk, in he \ places. it in 165. 
v3 is inhave rightly —— — 
Wees ace . they-ate in the wrong 230 
Boo +" pry 0 'of his life; the one ſays; chat F. 
-— > rs, ar be we al ce 90,0 
that he died/July the ad, 
= in the 57th-dince his entering among 
* 2 1 „ ee (16): This does not agree, either 
3d 2 — — the Jeſui 
e 3606, and was then twenty: fix 
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7664, in 2 vol. Sit (18). "The. firſt edition of the firſt volume was 
$19. There is any publiſhed in the year 1625, 8vo. The other volumes 
— in 2 vol, followed ſoon + nay I below (19) cenſure Mr. 
bY ie Bullart, -who ſays that Cauſſin retired — the Court 

in order to re 


13) Sotuel, 4 Mid, that he reviſed and eularged it during hi 
122 Je. ee, other Books both as 
Pay, 627- © aud in French.]. N 
103 _ ſacred ſymbols, ſome pieces of Poetry inſerted in the 

5 a ind the ce. 2 


0 


60 


for bir King's ſuite cen, 


rdinal's removal for the four following reaſons. £ 
-mother was baniſhed- 2 Be- 


We have obſerved 


2 P yeats, aſter — 


' the Jeſuits"be rightly 
In my — rs ere of 


| 


furniſh me with'-ag 
. — ſa ye that whilſt he compoſed his Rhetorick, 


f ̃ 
qt 


Magna, 
— 4 * Sapiemia & Polhiſtovis od 285 X Ih 
0 A Commentary upoh' Symbols und parabolicat Hi- 
8 or twelve ſymbolical Books 
„ concerning ymbolical wiſdom and learning of 
«© the was printed at Puris in 16185. and 
that che E 2 & human Parallela was 
in 1 The Author was then *A \ 
ording to Father Alegambe's in e 
near fiſty according to Father of Anion, is 
r ks. {Cans it be which there b 4 
faid of a man 


famous College of 
that be is fill pretty 1 8 
Amongſt his other Works i tl ke 2 chiefly of 409 King Haw. 
bi aptopy forthe eee tp in ty IV. 

| anſwers to the objections conce Moral 

Thevlogys the triumph of oats + which he 


on occaſion of the Rochelle in 16203 

ones none vofhe—— 3 alves year aſter meer b | 
Drelincourt's Boo (21) a that triumph of Piety; (ﬆ1 This A 
the Angelus Pacir, (Angel o — 030} 

the Regnum Dei, be eee. count is the 2d. 24 
uit traftatibus. (The Kingdom of woe rs or Difſer. rt 7 the Th 
tations with 355 . g/ie 


fous ia Crete? 


the Books of —.— 
8 650 


ge. Let 2 
us examine now "i other blunders. ” 1 — not 1 — 


4% long ſince he Father 
- <<. ſelf to God, under the 
„the Statutes: of St. Ignatius, — be — 
he , the public with che firſt fruits ef his labaurs. - It this Ser way be 
6. was a curious Book concerning the Sacred ; retical- Mr. Dre- 
* — 2 —- 
„ rug explains erti 
ancient Writer hid under — — * — 1 
already, that this Book was 

printed in 1618, that i, 4 ing to Father 22) Taken from 
twelve years; 6 Southwell 'twen-. Southwell, 8/64 


Jeſuits. wha y "i 
— hy of i the Re 


Book De Symbolica 7 aging — I deſire thoſe, 3 you! Ke 

ho have an opportunity to do it, that they would ex- a 221 

amine, whether the approbatibn of che Provincial. of b tlon (15 

ted in the Edition of Cologne. (24) Academic 

1631, 8vo; the 4 A & "tet 

approbation is dated from la Fleche November the Sci, tom. 2+ 
th, 162. 1 de not doabt but the Printers put PS 24 
1627 inſtead of 1617 ſo that I will not inſiſt upon 


* to prove that the Book! concerning the 


1 «> 


icks of the E was. not the . % | 2 
dran J i 


's firſt Emy. e of that Work migt 


ment to prove this ; far the 


8 tuof this work. Cum Libros de triplici elb- 
— apparalum guendam er florentifſima 'exem- (2 5) Theſaures 
Plorum copia ad oratoriam facultatem infiruereni, eri Gree Perſeos es 
we animum ad cam Velerum Japientiam, i. e. Imnibus Graecis 
hilt I compoſed my Books concerning the three 07 colle#ur, 


6 i« kinds ofeloquence, and collefied owe inſtancesoof fine rf ge. Pre 


Sec. Jeſv, 


«< oratorial touches from the rich ſtores which are left us, pag. 351. 


L allo applied my felfto the fymbolical wiſdom of the (26) Lin 


*« Ancients.” Obĩerve, that he had publiſhed a collec- Calico Latin? 
tion of Greek Poems (25) in the year 16123 and a Latin f, me 
tranſlation of a'work 4 (26) in the year 161 3; Gs Bs 45> 
ſo that ſtrictiy ſpeaking, one could not ſay, that his expo- dovies Richrome 
— — manche Elen of hirpen. gefalle. 
Theſe excellent Works (theſe are Mr. Bullart _—_ (27), 0 (a7) Acadimie 


and he-{peaks;.7; of the ſacred fymbols. 2. Of the 47 Fa, G 4, 


Royal Pomp 3: The Compariſon of the Sacred and Sciences, tom · a- 

Profane Eloquence) rendered bis name fam bag 224 

at "_ = the — med ; + hs a 
4 


that 


} 


(ﬆ); 


- 
—O— 


7 F927 


BE 


29 


5 have juſt been reading a Letter (4); in which it N eY (4) Of Gui b. 
"7 ie 1 leave Paris, and baniſhed him into Britany, to 77 5 


rin; whom he had difobliged ; and that his di 


grace was 


' Regno & Domo Dei (concerning the Kingdom and Houſe of 1 i gum, ox Moſes 


which he had made a very 900 obſervation upon the ". qualities 


ought to be adorned. 


1918 


Har the Points Al Ot e, os e E * 
1 5, Ao celebrated Preachers of the 
Lare, 3 bim 


———— ind 
1 © © Sattety,” cond. 40 
D <uboteceiued him; very indl „ and ab. 
1 [ering * 72 aubich Home in hir Fe, he ſaid, 
Fb 


2 ocizty."” This is gthe- times in 


a very groſs manner: for theſe three Works of Father a 


were not till after nd. on of Hen- 
or 1 IV. TITbe 8 ac to. Mr. Bullart, 
oo Were printed in che year 1618. e which 


we read in Father Cauſſin's „in not more exact 
2, 1 /- with! regard |to-Chronology. ere follow the words 
"of the. Author of e (28). „Father Cauſſin 
had Re ym mpathy with the bea - 
5 ;vens, eſpecial Weber the ſun, Which be called his 
«far, and which Rad very remarkable effects both 
upon his body and e v more 
or leſs diſtant, or uit ſhined bti ght or ag covered 
with clouds. The effects of the ſun upon him 
« were not tranſient bit 2 conſtantly by the 
parking of hid eyes, and che lively colour of 
his face, which ——— 8 Ni- 

9 4 ſtrong im upon m1 Tt 

6+ the Great, ;This:Prince,. "mach ſaucy, ge | 
character of men with ſo much ſagacity, ſeryed. 

one day very: attentively our Cauſſin, who 

«« ſtill very young. had accom F. Gonteri, ons the 

4 of the moſt famous Preachers of his time, to Court. 

„The King had never ſeen him before 


n 


* . and ex 
«. his family faithfully; and ſpeaki 


ag to F. Genter, 
4 nenen. eee 


x CARTON (WILLIAM); crhivent for"the' works which be 
Art of Printing into England, was born in the 
2 us himſelf (a), bred very reputably in the way of trade, and ſerved an ap 


fs) See his pre- 1 
2 _ 
0 H. 
55 , A * 
Fuller in his 
Wortbies is miſ- of 


taken in ſaying conſiderable fe 


at Caxton in 


introducing. the 
to Mr. Robert 


45 3 in dal meſd of Merchandize; where in the 


(e) Rymer's 
Federa, tom. 


2 2257 = brother-in-law the 


8 1. 
33» 


{SU 


=> Wa ip as \ dh Aae the 

Lid re | thi of Printing into England. This point has been 

very accurately diſcuſſed by the learned and ingenious 

Conyers Middleton, D. D. principal Librarian of the 

Univerſity of Cambridge, i in his This Difſreathas concerning 

| the origin of Printing in England; [Serving that it was 

| | 0 ; n and practiſed by our countryman William 

l n, at Weſtminſter ; and not, as is commonly be- 

(1) Printed at Hevued, by a foreign Printer at Oxſord (1); 

—_— 1735; ſerves (2), that it was a conſtant tradition delivered 

down by Hiſtorians, that Caxton hy his travels abroad 

8 Pag. 1, 2, and reſidence of many years in Holland, Flanders, 

— in the affairs of trade, had an 

- tunity of inſorming himſelf of the whole 
proceſs of the Artof Printing, and by the encouragement 
" IO 9 y of the Abbot of Weſtmin- 
| Ker, firſt ſet up a preſs in that Abbey, and began to print 

2 * ns — 1471 "This * 


and 


his dvb become one of the. moſt eminent 


being re 1 eggs Oe Elogiums are oftener 


Large, a Mercer, who after having been Sheriff and Lo 
don; died in 1441, and left by will xxiiii Marks to his apprentice William Caxton, a 
js gacy in thoſe da 8, and an early teſtimonial of 1 5 

rom the time of his maſter's death, he ſpent the following thirty years e, 


Edward IV in a public and honourable negociation, jointly with one Richard 
by King Eſq; to tranſact and conclude a treaty of commerce between the King and his 
Duke of Butgundy, to whom Flanders bel 

ſtiles them Ambaſſiatores, Procuratores, Nuncus,  &  Deputatas, ſpeciales, and 
— both or either of them full powers to treat &c. (c). 


Caxton 


He ob- 


ried the honour of the firſt Preſs. The only difficulty 
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„ will become in time. on- of 


. 9 off : 4. — . of; your. Seri Com 
this with Mr. Bullart's F area ee . 
will you not find. be n and the tran-. |, 
folpe 3 Far we way bytes 18 Bullart taal 8 
3 from 2 n, and gave it 

a tum aſter his on fancy. 


better i in the following palags., be ba — 84 
* cepted indeed this difficul t poſt (29), and 2 29) 
4 ham duty in it for 1 8 . a 299 * ns Af 
5 0 — 4 with * 
66 < little concern, and returned. i eee . | 4 
p 35 2 fon. 
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% he employed. all his thoughts in * 
«, of that = and admirable work, whi | he in- 
o titled, Le Cour Sainte,” Now, 1s ork was. al-. 
Rn ES Far Cali lf 
e t (30) 3 it was y no means 0 18. on (zo) You 
n ſabmilt to the in eee 
arbitary will and to the 145 the Prime F pag. 157, that 
Miniſter ;. nor N ben WS ae rite 
banjſhed into Lower - Btitanny 1” - moſt of the books 
I am perſuaded that m Ae Kü gl T ue Cour 


men. abound with ſuch Chronglogical | blunders, and $2i"e in 2636, 


ilty of 524 1637, and F, 
lied a ox, can/a pro. cauſa, N 


de iſhed in Decerm- 
— wag ＋ is they — the cauſes of the ber 1637, if 1 
facts chey relate. To, avdid this, it would be proper am not miſtaken, 
to Write the lives eminent men in e. jorm of 

Annals. But the Annaliſts themſelves are not free from 
Anachroniſms. For they oſten relate an affair o _ 


under the year in which they were finiſhed; in 
caſe, they reſume the affair higher, RO 80a 
and the air Thr, us te og aa 
in five. or ſix years. time, without mentioning GE.” 


ess nee 
ane T: "Pe 


i plied, 40 fir | 

d of Kent, as he * Dr. Conyers 
. 

ood character and in- . r 


and practiſed by 
our Countryman 
William —4 
at 9 
and nor, — Ny 
commonly chewed, 
by a foreign Prin- 
ter —— 1 4 
gives to bg 


who © Cambridge 1735s 


year 1464; we find him employes 


onged. The e 
He was undoubtedly the 


2 e the Art 18 e into Sa; Fs and Re * n 93 in 40. 


x 


univerſally WAP an a er which hearts 
been obſerved before the reſtoration, was then' taken 
notice of by the curious, with a date of its 1 
from Oxford, ano 1468, and was conſidered immedi 
ately as a clear proof and monument of the exerciſe 
of Printing in that Univerſity ſeveral- years before 
to deal in it. The Book, which i is in 
at „is a {mall volume of 
with this title: Expofſeia San#i 
ad Pupam Laurentium ; 
&c; Impre/ſa Oxomnie, & 


the public | 
one leaves in 

Feranimi in Simbolum 
and at the end, Explicit expoſitio, 


. finita an; Dom: M. CCCC. LXVIII. i nie Decembris*. 4 Ste Mattaire's 
The 


rance of this book robbed Carb of a glory. Annal. Typeg. 

which he had long poſſeſſed, of being author of vet 1 

printing in this Kingdom, and Oxſord ever ſince car- mir. 77 19 in 46 · 

was to account ſor the ſilence of Hiſtory in an event 

r rr in the 
ea? mace 


* * 5 
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„er eg y 
ritfred. works muſt contract a ſe ſpoct 
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um 51. 


Dr. Middieeon obfirves (4); c&hiat (4) 0ki pre, 
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Rrbugh Rte of an hombſt, modbſti man, greatly — 


= | fanmen RI er 


ys Fa * TM 


the eſtabliſhment of a 
uſe and m_—_ wIeim-* 
was Hiktewiſe etvared up b 


Univerſity, itſelf, concernin 
new art orf 


ee 
sn RO 506 8 n 56fr 


„error: ef Is 5 77 r Th 


mous John Leland, oe EW K to Henry VIII, 
wh6-by Way of honour bad the. tidle-6f the. for 


iht di 1 own time, in hie Contwron- 


Aa record, mertioned in the Arti 
in which it „is ſaid that Tho- 
rchbiſbop ef Canterbury, moved 0 


"of Ar- 2arit de-Seriprayibus Britannicts 


(9) atpteſly files N Tom. 2. 
i Þ rotorypographus, i. &. „ the rſt Printer of Sa. — 
d and as he. had ſpent ſome time in Ox. 2. — it. Oxon « 2709, 


Thin dig th or ford; afet; having firſt udied und taken a, degree at Ca 1 


| 5 5 gland; ; and chat the 


L Cambridge; he hardlyibe ignorant of the origin 


Mr. Robert Tur- and hiſtory of Printing in that Univerſiey, Mr, Henry 


0 ae Robes i Pak, fur- Wharton in 
j who wok to rar (10), 


Appendix to Dr. Ces Hiftoria' Lite- 
Caxton to wigs 7 3 firſt,, Who: (10) Pag. 


. 


. Car -, Watt of abilities and im ported the Art of Pri pri. ed. Colon. . 
| 'T And theſe two found” See ee . 1720 in fol. 


Uyer" into England one on whoſe anthorit) it is 


r du Pin (428)/(rr) Eis, La. 


2 1 in che Print- ſtiles him SUES in 'Eng/and, | To the Dent. 34+ her. 


q 8.25 ws mor 3 perſonally at Caxton, and 

. ente | ton, 
fi N. n Oxford! the Works of ee 

, e firmation - The rudeneſs oſ [the letter 4 
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tation of our NM in hook et? © 68 Bog 


earlier Pro / at 
add great con- by 
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in hiv 


the” page;/ want of Fgnataves, nitiablecters. 


piece abovementioned, but firſt: i ＋ e be. 


Printer. Dr. Middletdn . ing the 


Art amongſt us But 


ad makes ſeveral ob behides' — noe ering Fo Middle ( 
— e has We u e priige: at ths End cf 4 rn 
aue M Boe of His — te on gadryng together” he Fife 


ir, und ut laſt (4) 
3 — tells us, that Mr. Atkyns, 
vor 0 to have been 4 bold am ain 
wr Mbly be the tnrencor + for be bad am int 


Nod = 2 4 fory 
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dl as other holes ber to thende 'that 2. 
man i them attner, f, all the. bookes 
namtd the Recs of whe Tihya of To 
4 'as ye bere foe, b bg jn con-day, 
Wy CE Now this js the very 
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to. Knows 

let- Fault nvent6 ſet th eratiple ih *. 

of their firlt' Wones froin ! by 4 aer 

the: public arch aud of each, that * tie wend net dme 
2 en all | had been baſore) 1 4 


« but made Art 9 954 of Pri 
« or ſtamping them by r 
« ſet in forms. In Imitation of Than al 3; 


— ing Printers in moſt "_ of! 8 where the Art —— * x: 


ELSE was, fi 
N . mw from 
wo is that — 14 
or production from the Preſs O 
= 'F N que a ima- 

a P s eſta bliſhed W1 © much pain 
1 could be ſuffered to lie fo long i an — 


1 tos. e next following 


was = 2 rom. — N 
"Bak, Ay ht, Ay e, Naples, V . 
win As our Cation in e 
e 39h, 20S 03 ” 1-(1-220301 (x3). 5. id 
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Tn Ne pr Brings 


ici, 


leſs ; whereas if the Doctor's conjecture be admitted, Dr. Middleton's Diſſertation. I. Frudtus Temporum, - 
all the difficulties, which ſeem inſuperable and incon- or Frute of Tymes, N in 1483. There was 


' filtedt' with the 1 


3 1 there, will likewiſe another edition printed at Weſtminſter by 
—— pro- Winken de . in 1497 10 75 and another at Lan- (14) Idem, ibid. 


-ceeds (8) to —— wich remains don 1515 in fol. (15 


Dr. Middleton 


e 


of Caxtoms being the firſt Printer of this Kingdom, King, Arthur, in 21 Books, Wriuen and 
and obſerves, that all our Writers before the Reſlora - Caxton at Weſtminſter in 1489 in fol. Il. 2 © (15) Nicholſon's 


tion, who mention the introduction of the Art among or Mirrour —& the World, tranſlated. from the E 
us, give him the credit of it without any contradic- 

Fre Agar mg Stome in his 'Surwey of Lenden, - Edward. JV. Printed at W 4 
| of the XXXVII year of Henry VI, or an. Caxton tells us, chat (“ it treteth of he Wa and the 5 10 
ys; The noble Science of Printing acai; this wonderful Dyviſian thereof; pie a man re- | 
ad” at Magunce by John Guttemberg a Knight ; ** ſonable may ſee by the figures ther — the. fituacion 


Engliſb Hiſtorical 
the VIII Maree, tbe AA . 2010 3 


— edit. London 


and Hin 


illſam\Caxton \ of Landen Mercer brought it into , and mogyying'of the Firmament, and how. the un: 
— about the A 1471, and firfl pradiiſed the e verlal, Erche .hangeah in the myddle of he fame -- 

vf Weltminſter. 'Truflel in his H- 5 trandlated/out.of Latyn into Fregche 1245, and now 
ane N dend Baker 10 bis Obes. =. rudely out af Frenſhe into E by me 2 


Jam in ite Alb, 
Ry nd fr hrs if 
| ive the fame account ; and Mr. James Howell 
impols (+) deeries the place where Iſlip the of: 
W C's ) 


„ -— _ — 
* * . ; wv 
* 

2 — 


e 
4% in the Almonry or 


ne William Caxton c. IV. 4 De 
tayne and Irlond, taken aut 5 the Policrenican. H- 
25 of Auguſt: Prin nee | 


all the fa- in fol. V. Polycronicon 3 compiled in Latin by Ranu 


E44 
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u he thought uſeful, to Reli jon. e robabets, {which were chief 
E. e The novelty uſefulde his art recommended him. to e * 
rout d Great, ; under whole ee n and at, whoſe/expence 
part. works youu them are addreſſed iQ, —. 
IV, his brother the Dux —.— and their ſiſter the Paris, of 


in whoſe ſervice and pay he lived many ycars before he D We (4) igen, thids 
99 with reat gra « led He printed likewiſe for the ul 4 (4) the hen - A mc 
order of Henry VII, and 1 ſon Prince Arthur, and many of the Pace Nebler and . of the 
Gentry of mat agg ß all which. confirms the notion of his being the firſt Printer 2 1 
works hardly have been to. nigeh. carefied-and employed, - had ales: beoyr an eats 

l aber Arcit all the while at Oxford, who yet had no employment at all for the ſpatce 3 

; ., I haas been generally afſerred and believed, that'all his books were printed nt 
| 1 5g of Weſtminſter ; yet we have no allliratce of it from himſelf, nor any in n 
HEY of the place before the year 14775 ſo that- he had been printing ſeveral yeary, > 4250. 

— Mr. Echard in his Hiſtory of Brig land, at the end of: Ra. ff pr 


num. 88 
Ward the IV*s'reign, ny the Learned of that age, ca hor. William Caxton ar a Meri. 670. =P, 


page 20 " terof Engliſh Hiſt n eems; to doubt whether he was the ſame with the Printer of 
ctcat name. Had he looked into Caxton's books, the doubt would have been cleared. 
There is no exact account of Caxton's age; hut he n and 


above fourſcore at the time of his death. Th the year 1471 he complained at the end of 35 be | 0 
{f) See note his Recuel) (F) of the infirmities of age creeping upon him, and feebling his body; pet | 
2 he lived twenty three years aſter, and purſued his buſineſs with extraordinary diligence in 


. of Weſtminſter till the year 1494, -in-which hedied-(x);- »Vollius(bytemarks, 22 2 85 
wo, abi fra, that Simler, and Poſſevinus wWhEG̃ generally follows the former, repreſent Hint'#s"Aduriſhitig cop. 5. pag: 636, 


page 21. in the year 1538, which is a . 5 701 miſtake, It is a little e neither 2 


—— . in 


Bale, nor Pits, nor Voſſius, n 


having been the firſt Printer in England. He collected 'Chaucer's/Works, — 
liſhed an edition of them. Hale ſtiles him a man not 450% 


0% Ubi ſupras But Pits * gives by him a more r 2 and tells us, 
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reviſa,  wicarye of Barkeley, at the requeſt of Frenſpe. F 5 1 V. ws 7 77 M. 1 
2 — ow" Continued from 1 1 N 1460 1 yere 9 rt 
after. . Fol. i * VI. The Dofrinal * 


TH William Catom. ft 
t [NET XX11 o ms bid a thouſand four 3 right utile and prouffytable to alle Chryſten 
Aud foureſcore Printed at Weſtminſter Jated out of Frenche at Wiſtmifter, and ing 
in fol. 1482. VI. Lift of of of King Edvard the Conftffor. May, 1489. XVII. The Book of the 
VII. The Gamt of the Cheſſe, tranſlated out of Frenche and Chyvalrie, whiche l of. Pyſe 222 out of- 
\_.. .... Into En glisſhe. Weſtminſter 1474 in fol. VIII. 5p Vegecius Ge re militari, which being in Frenche aua de- 
Jug Cranichs LH land; fyniſhed the X of Juyn, and ered to me by the mooft Chriflen Kyng my Seven 
| in the Abbey of door Fol. 1480. Lord Hen, VII. 10 be tranſlated into Enghfhe, XXII ON 
_—_ of Boloyne, or the laſt & 4d Connueſ an. the III 5. yere of. bis reign. hs XXII £ 2 


of beruſalem ; tranſlated out LEP e in thAbbaye 91 next following, Fol. 1 XVIII. The 
oo eftmeſtre. Fol. 44 X. The Legende ages Bake of. Eney dos - made i in Latyn by: t that ** Poet, and 
. ES the Golden Leg tran, 246 out of Frenjhe, and grele Cleks Y 72 . tranſlated” from the Frenche i in- 
 Hmyſhed the XX day. we Neve * NN Tre LK um Be of Hen, VII, Fol. 1 490. 
Richard the thru, at Venn 1483. X Xt 155 Me Recueyll or ga tageder of the þh «bes 


a De Boke be Leh Kay e e in Latin, 7 out * Fol, 11K 
ith a Verſion and Comment in Engliſh, ] :ranflazed Lyf . Vyrgyn and Martyr Saynt Katheryn of 

; %; * Prenſhe in th Abbaye of We/tmynftre, AH De- Sene; with } Revelacyons of Saynt 1 the N 4 

a the 42. 10 US Ryc hard III. dedicated to the Cyte Doughter of Hungarye. _ Fol. . un Vie 


IT! XII. ae of thEnſeign- Chriſti, er the Myrroure of the b 7 Lyf of Theſu 


"* "mentes 2 techynge =o, 2 F the Toure made Chryſte, c ompiled from the Latin B of Dr, Bonaven- 
.- wbis 2175 of Ihe Frenche, En- ture de Meditacione 1 1 ' together with 4 
275 the laft a yy firft Er elect NI. Sorte treat e the hye . qworthy Sacrament 

Ft 1483. 1 y Book, I the mervelles thereof. Fol. 


2 5 ir; Bl 
i e Wes 20l0ge; fl by ee the ! Wal 75 Lee "Maſter Alon Charetier, tranſ- 
N of the. EA the VII Foy Synner, the V1] Pe- Hy ont of 5 5 ES. Fetiſh XXII. Vitas Pa- 


cions of the Pater nolter, the 1 P the Hob Ghooſt, "tru 6-14 . and folytary Lyfe of, the aun: 
V leres fc, ro 5 "Freabe into En- 2,8? or TT, aders Her mytes d roc. ing in the de- 
7 4 8. org 7 4 Mercer 9 4 fertes -- upon which Fact tien St. 2 -- tran/lat- 

v Siem gt 72 of Rich III. ed out of Frenſhe into L William Cain of 


| 751 148 . The Hiftor 7 of the nable and * Weſtmyiſlre late deed; and Backes at the laß daye of 
ig" and the , 4% enne the daught ho his, H, Enprynted in the. ſaid 775, F Weſtmynſtre 

55 ou 22 os Viennois. nflated out of 15 into "by me Wynken d Worde. 149 We Hiſtor 

Euglim dy William en Weltminſter, Eniſhed | 25 Lonibar dy in one Book, - W John Tinmouth's 


the laſt gt 1485, and imprinted” the XIX of nctilogium 7 e 75 2 


Decem. t year, XV. The Book of Good ma- Fr. into 54 Glee 
mri; TEND to me by a 8 * of 95 4 Ld * Che Fe H. 
+41 i 11 | ty 2625; +5 0 n 15 

von W. ä fe dee = n 1 e 8 
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(2). tain e 
ee Church (221, and afterwards a' 


_*EXYET % (PETER VICTOR PALMA) firſt. Miniſter ar the Reforried 
r of Divinity of the 3 


0 


culty of Paris, ought 4 


reckoned amongſt che learned men: Hut there were very ſtrange reports of hich, which 
a biemiit upon his reputation 3 for he s accuſed not only of having wrote an Apology 


for public ſtews f BI, but alſo of having ſold 
ee, eee 


qo 24 | , | r 
* * 
4190 4 1 


wy ; | ke” 1 2 1 Cf 4 ; . ; | 
H He . e a Minter of the Reformed CBirch.) 
(x) Vt is inſerted 1850 in a Letter (in Which I ſhall mention in the laſt 
-L- 72 wil. remark, that he was born at — ry ra Towraine (2) 
e parents 5 that in his quutb he aua main- 
la Light, . us 9 ſebosl by 1 hy Gentleman ; 
STAY EH tt ul that havin Malle a progreſs there, they of 
| . wee, Wee" | 4 ] 
(a] Obſerve... a_ conteived fome hopes of him, and furniſhed him 
therefore, that «bith the nteefſary means to ſtudy ity, and admit- 
the ſurname of ted him a Miniſter; that about the year, 


is given him in 


the Gall:a Orien- which uſed to meet at Montreuil- Bonnin, and that 


alis, pag. 144. Cayet Pang an opfoFtuniry to titer ine the King's houſe-" 
and & Konig, hits, he ' left his Church und folleed the Court, and 


and in Konig, 
Biblich. pg. was made Chaplain to che Princeſs Catherine Henry 
x51, ente en, IVih's hiſter, to inflrudt and confirm her in her re, 

A of Diet. Hh 80 e e 
nity of the Col- To this we thay add the acebunt, which we read in 
lege of Navarte-| the remarks upon the Catholic Confeſſion of Santi, page 


- 


u F hypdurion publided'in 4059. Peter Cayet 


ce Montrichard in Toutaine, very 
j parents, WhO with their fon had embraced the Pro- 


2) See Bez „ teftant Religion (a), ſtudied in his youth at Geneva, 
282 upon 4% at Which 1 ſervant he was, fore- 
Cayet's Apoſtaſy 4 told che child's father, that , ſon vu become one 
L Poems, „ e plague "of the Church, \and wage xvar avith 
phbliſhed at Ge-. God e. However he acquired a great deal of learn- 
neva in 4to,” 4% ing, eſpecially in the Oriental Languages, and was 
1597, pag · 20T+ 4 choſen à Pa ; 
( Avis 2 f 40 — wales pre — ) — — 
A ve im theſe two places: great propts of his am- 
42 4 Mr. «« bition add eat e 
NG —_— „ made in to King Henry the Great's ſiſter.” 
Lo year if He'was accuſed . . . of having wrote an Apology 
1596. for public Stews.) D' Aubiguè aſſerts it in ſeveral pai- 
. ſages.'of wth wie Tow follow the watt, KS leg 
22 * c on ſimple F or adultery committed * 2 
203. under the (t love, àmòngſt unlawful actions, according to Ca- 
year 1576. ee Hier s doctrine in his learned Book" concerning the 
«"Reſtoration' of Stews,” and his learned Commentary 
% on the ſeventh Commandment. , In this Command- 
« ment; Which is ven machaberis, only the ſin of 
the children of Onan is prohibited; for power, ac- 
«© cording to this modern Theology, comes a7 v 
« ins. 


| „ bumidum fundere (to ſpill a li- Did 


Liss, 1. 
(3) Confeſſion Ca- quid) (J).“ N. he verſes, which are at the end of 
eboligue de Sanci, "the Tame book, are ſtill more ſhar p. 
liv. 2+ chap. 2+» * © . Zern as Roby wy 
* —_— Cabier voulut leger les Putains en franchiſe, 
See alſo Le Ba- | Canoniſer pour ſaints les wirolex perelus; 
ron de Fæneſte, Notre Egliſe le prit, quand wous Hen wouliex. plus: 
liv. 2. chap. 12. > Cathalique il pour fuit encor ſon entrepriſe. A 
Ia paillarde le woit- martir pour les Bordeaux, 
© "DL Avvocat des Putains, Sindic der Maquertaux. © © 
Flle wore Fo genaux, \Pacole tres humaine, 8 
Fata, banni, puant, wirolt, ladre vert. 
e, 
Dient Jon giron paillard a tout venans avert (4). 


{4) Pag. m. 446. It 38 2 Roman Catholic that ſpeaks here ; the ſenſe is, 


'« 'Cayet made an Apology: fo the ladies of pleaſure, 
a 


«©. and would canonize 


| 1 thoſe, who had got ſome 
„ diſtemper in the Temple of Venus. 


you 
rejected him {he peaks to the Reformed ) our Church 


«© received him with all poſſible kindneſs, tho' he was 
very much ſeaſoned. Own then, ye Huguenots, 


that the Church of Rome opens her lap to the firſt 


% comers.” 6 ſy 1 1 

| The Bllowing paſſage has much more weight, fince 
it is borrowed from an Hiſtory, and not from a ſaty- 
rical piece. It happened allo that Cayet, who appli 
ed himſelf to Magic, was ſoon after depoſed ; be- 
* According to * ing alſo accuſed of having wrote two Books, the 
the Roman Ca- * one in which he laboured to prove, that neither for- 
tholice, the ſe- 4% nication nor adultery were prohibited in the ſixth 
—_— — 4 Commandment, but only the fin of -Onan ; the o- 
2 ther to prove that it was neceſſary to reſtore all the 


. that | 1582 they publiques, preſente 2 Meſſieurs du Parlement (6). i. e. 
Navarrus, which made bim Paſtor of the Congregation 65 Poitiers, er (9) 


firſt at Poitiers, and aſterwards in N 


himſelf to the Devil [CJj. The Synod de- 


upon which he turned Catholic in the year 1595 and 
11 944 1 0 Ms 4 * AHA i 4 2 ohe as 


* * — 
1 13 
1 9 44 * 


— — 


1 havitg been the Re 
„ farmed) he went over ws Fn MLL was 
very well recgived by the Sotbotihe, but not by 
the Jeſuits PN The Author of the Notes upon the (5) D' Aubiens, 
_ Confeſſion of Sanci obſerves, that D' Aubignt it here Hi. Univerſels, 


ITT #1 - 

t - # + 

* * 18 y * 

cc 'flpyws. Hereupon 


the Protefant "miſtaken, and that all thoſe fue maxinis, Aſcribel 10 tom. 3. live 4. 


Cher were to be mit "with th "be piece only, entitled > om 11. pg m. 
Diſcours contenant le remede as 209 re Were — * 
7% A Diſcourſe containing a Remedy againit the pub- (6) Nes fur {4 
lie immoralities ; off vs ©; ot 0 — 
cc: Parliament.” | | | 4 . 
' TC] : :1.2Of having fold hinſelf to the Devil. 
Theodore Tronchin, Profeſſor og Ad at * amy 
and one of the Fathers of the Synod of Dort, ſpeaks 
"thus in one of His Books (7). | Among jt the o fads, (7) | Preface ſus | 
for which Cayet ' was deprived of his office” of a Mini- 1 Defenſe d n« 
fer, be aua "alſo | accuſed by creditable "witneſs of a Verſions, 1620. 
"correſpondence with the Devils,  *1 be -was depoſed, | 
inflead of repenting, be 8 and worſe, and for- 
eat the true Religion. He came afterwards to fuch a 
"Uegree "of <witkedneſs, that be entered into an agreement 
with Satan under the name of Terrier the Prince of the 
fubterrantous 'Shirits, gave himfelf up to him ſoul and 
body for ever, on condition that | this evil Spirit "would 
promiſe him, that he would make him gain the vitiory 
in all his diſputes with the Reformed; and render him 
per fettly fhilled in the knowledge f the languages. This 1 
1 <vith blood | was found after his a,,, 
and bas e . Knee , Shanda +. Mr. + The Gen: ds 
Colomies, who has quoted words, will furniſh me Rey are the 
with another "paſſage, which is as follows. The ine e Advocates 
— * and Attornies 
had left his Church at Poitiers, which had been rior Courts, and 
committed to his care, and had made uſe of wicked only the King's 
* 2 to intrude himſelf firſt into the King's Adbocates and 
„ houſhold, and then into that of -his Majeſty's filter, gra Cin In- 
that he applied himſelf ſo much to magical Arts, 
«© that he was commonly called Petrus Magus, (che (8) Colomef. ia 
Magician, ) and that he behaved himſelf indecently Calla Orient. 
with regard to a certain Lady ().“ I wonder that Pas. 745: 
Montigny ſays nothing of the two Books, Which ac- (9) Idem, ibid. 
8 i Aubigne you 470 chief and firſt cauſes of pag. 3 4 
:Cayet's deprivation. Le chaſſaſtes mus your la Magie? - : 
Dia you depalrhim fr be mega rw? hs ee 
r 2 2 it is anſwered. N 4 | — 2 & 8. 
e ut accuſe 1 ed tuo , -in Miniffre, & fur 
the one g 5 be 1 . fornication Je — 45 
nor adultery was the. fin prohibited in the | ſeventh Com- 1 
mandment, aubich forbid p To. felge xi, meaning de Mentigni, Pa- 
the fin of Onan, whence he "drew upon him the hatred viſienſi quondam 


/ the ſacred Society. His defgu in the ather Book wwas Eccleſtafte, pag: 5. 


10 reſtore the public flews. But gaubih this affair was 

Ang, bane: ths ceaſed e and he nk 

he æurote upon that ſubjec to Ne Chauvin were produc 

before us (10). In the ſame work D'Aubigne relates (10) Baron. de 
in a very pleaſant manner a ſtory of Baron; here fol- Feneþc, liv. 2. 
low his own words. Cayet mia monſtre de Libres cbap- 12. pag: m · 
de Magie compouſe par lui de dis pieds de haut; 3 

« ih m'a fait boir dans une couque d' uf on il faiſet 
Tou petit home avec des germes des Mandragores, 

«« de la ſoye cramauſie, & un fu lent, pour parbenir 2 
des choſes, que je ne bus N il m'a monſtrai 

« Jes images de cire, qu'il faiſoit fondre tout velle- 

ment pour echauffer le que de la galande, & celles 

46 qui vleſſoĩt d'une petite fleche pour faire perir un 
Prince à cent lieues de la (11). That is, © Cayet (11) Ibid. pag- 
„ ſhewed me a heap of Books of Magic written by 79- 

% himſelf, and-two * high ; he made me look into 

an egg: ſhell, in which he made a little man with 

«© young buds, Mandrakes, crimſon fil, and a flow 

„fire, in order to arrive at ſuch Nr. which I will 

„ not tell; he ſhewed me images of wax which he 

<« uſed to melt, and thereby inſpired a woman with 

% love for her ſweet-heart; he had other images, 

* which he wounded with a ſmall arrow, and by | 

« means could kill any Prince at an hundred leagues 

% diſlance.“ 


the Sieur Cayet were, that he General in Supe- 


12 
o. 


ehe vin kon es Henry IV . 
ental Languages | E}. 
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4 diſtance.” This may paſs for a raillery ; but what 
follows is related in a ſerious manner, as a matter of 
fact, and attended with all its circumſtances. 4 The 
% Seripture tells us, that there are Conj and Sor- 
* cerers ; the former are ſcarce ;- witneſs a-Duke of 
% Savoy who ſpent an hundred thouſand” crowns to 
„ find ſome ; the latter are but too numerous; I 
4 reckon Cayet amongſt them, who fold himſelf to 
< the Devil by a Note ſigned with his own hand, and 
required from him by the buyer. You have heard 
„ how dreadful and terrible his death was. But I 
„% have ſeen the original in the hands of -Monfieur 
«« Gilot, when the Court was conſulting, whether they 
< ſhould have his-corpſe burned,” or by the 
feet at Montfaucon'; but there were ſo many Lords 
« and Ladies of an high rank, who were his accom- 
% plices in theſe abominations, that this affair was 
„ huſht up, as a great many others are at t, 
«« which it is better to bury in an eternal oblivion, 
© than to publiſh them (1 20.“ It is ſurpriaing, that 
D'Aubigné, who was ſo well acquainted with this 
whole affair, ſhould: yet have been 1 of the 
moſt remarkable cireumſtance of this ſtory. He did 
not know, that the Devil carried Cayet away with 
and body, and they, who took care of his burial, 
were obliged to fill the coffin with ſtones inſtead of 
Cayet's corps, which the Devil had carried away; 
and this they were obliged to do, in order to deceive 
thoſe, who carried the coffin to the burying - ground. 
Marefius Tom. 2. contra Tirinum, pag. 434, ait, Vid. 
Cabierum, qui ſuperiori ſaculo wixit ex Miniftro R- 
formate Eccliſiaæ Sorboni ee, & — 
faftum, ei 4 Di um efje, ut lapides 
vice liar * — furrim. i. e. Ma- 
<<. refius, (Des Marets) in his ſecond volume _ 
Tirinus, page 434, fays, that Cabieru (Cayet) 
« who in the laſt: Century was a Miniſter of the Re- 
formed Church, turned 2 Sorbonift, a Cuballiſt, 
« and. a Magician, and that the Devil carried his 
% body away, fo that they were obliged to bury ſtones 
. inſtead of him.” This is what we read in Konig's 
Obſerve, Bibliotheca, "anger the word Cabierus (13). 

(9 Konig did I am obliged, I think, to obſerve here; that I did 
not know Cayct's nut find any thing concerning theſe ſtrange and abomi- 
_— noble crimes laid to Cayer's charge, in the Roman 
Vice, Cabierus, "Catholic Writers; » except theſe words of Leo Allatius. 
quam fimillima inter quatidianos congreſſus quibus 


and Petrus Vicher His * 
— La. -utor familiariſimit, ab omnis honeſtioris erudztionts My- 
et ru F1 
Palma Cajetanus, 
were three differ - 
ent perſons. In N — Spe 8 : 
the Journal of Devils, and adds that his good friend Gabriel Naude 
Oxford, it is .often'told him the like ſtories of Victor Cayet and of 
ſppoſed that Conftantine the Chymiſt. But we muſt obſerve two 
e te ame things here. Firſt, it does not appear that Naudé 
whereas it was ever believed the ftories that are told of Sorcerers and 
only the name he icians. © Secondly, | that having had ſome oppor- 
took at his Con- tunities in his works to mention Cayet with regard to 
N theſe matters, he has not faid the leaſt thing, to charge 
(14) Read Mau- him with ſorcery. Read bis Dialogue of Maſcurat, 
dz» de Victore yon will find there the following words (16). 8. 
Palma, „ The Devill take either of us, Who ever heard it 
mentioned. M. At that rate he would take us both. 
(15) Allatius de % S. However, it would not be in the manner he tool 
Patria Homeri, „ P. Fauſtus and his ſervant, for I would not hold 
Pag. 5. „you by the feet. M. Vou mention there an ima- 
(16) pag. 870, © ginary perſon, ' a chimera of the Germans, which 
$20. The letter 4 filly (tory , that great Doctor Peter #ifar Palma Ca- 
3 ſignifies Saint ge, jetanus, or rather Caillete, credulum. illud animal & 
fer and Booklet J. filtiven, (that -credulous and foolyſo animal) has tranſ- 
the perſons Who lated into French, as it had already been into Engliſh. 
ſdeak in the Di- Ades omnia fi neſeis loca: ſunt plemiſii ma nugis, qua- 
ps. M. ſigni- um tata colors g inimica mibi. i. e. © | 
pes Moſcurat, « « 4+ Are full of ſuch idle fancies,, and J hate the whole 
perſon, who er „ band of theſe Writers.” Add to all this, What we 
ſpeaks here. ſhall obſerve in the temark CHI. 
Take notice, that ons might judge, by the Dedi- 
* Soribertenſ. in cation of that Book, which Naudè turns into ridicule, 
Eutbetica, and which is ſigned V. P. C. that our Cayet was 
| wonderfully zealous againſt the art of Magic. Let us 


S. antino 'Chymiſta freguenter audi ui (15). He 


DJ, he was foot after made Regius Reader for dy Ori- (4) Lowe, 
e commeniced Doctor of Divinity in the avarr. pag. 
wrote” ſeveral books againſt thoſe he had abandoned [VI, in whictr arnongib/ochevetiiog 791. | 
£203 SHOT vt HI PORTO ee enen von b i 1 


liked in 1 Ia nt blame ie 

— end. other 2 
teach them 
for that of 


Author of the Notes upon the Conſeſſion of Sanci % 
But L muſt obſerve, that according to James Du Breul 
our Cayet ſucceeded Francis Jourdain Regius Reader 


abandid.] You will find a 


had related ſome ſtories concerning the conj up of 


that Mr. de Launoi is 
he aſſerts, - that Cayet lived already in the College of 


unt he litera, jum Cajetus.. ... in Navarre Colle 
ſeceſſerat (23): 
aſſerted b John Hus, and which are contrary. to John logne, 4to, 
Calvin's, Dor 

does not mention the Book which Peter Cayet.publiſh- * la Conf 


anſwer. in the year-1596 (256 . 


bu 


ft. Gymnaſ. 


year 1600 (b) He 


1 * 
347 


„ * }» . 4 , , . 
| 0 he Kn aum (b) 
+ ieee ar 


Þ +4 K Ca Work #1 \ rw v3) 
| Ne ech) 917 * on 1 
alſo tranſcribe the whole title of his Tranſlation: 


L Hiftoire prodigieuſe & lamentable du DoReur Fauſte ; 


au ſa mort tpourvahtabld. La ot eff nidnſtrt copibter 


i la cariofite des Illufon⸗ 1 
— iofits des Tlufions & det Inpofurm de 


malin. Enſemble Ia corruption de Satan par lui- 

meſme, eum contraint de dire I witite. i. e. . The 

«wonderful and lamentable Hiſtory of Dr. Fauſtus, 

, with his terrible death 2 In which is ſhewed,-- how 
dangerous it is to enquire after the fallacies and im- 

«poſtures of the evil Spirit; with Sate 

< corruption by himſelf, being forced to ;ſpeals. the | 
„ truth.“ The edition I make uſe of is that of Roan, 
1604; in t2mo. LSA 
J He had fol- 


[] He was mn to Henry 
lowed that Prince almoſt conſtantly, ſince he entered 
into that Prince's ſervice with the Sieur de la Gauche- 
rie, who had been the King's Tutor. Theſe are Mr. 
1 in his Preface to the Hiſtory of 
[E] He'4vas foon after made Regius Render for the 
Oriental es.) He has that. title in the Privi- 
lege or Licence which he obtained for his controverſial 
works- June the 15th, 1 596, and we find the follow- 
words in page 26 of a Book (17), which he pub- A 
of #he He: — . Fes 
languages, far from it I g % Cathol. 4. 
ſelf, God be prai ſeud, ſor his ſerwice, and p. & Romaing 
Church, with the moſt. Chriſlian King's | 
Mr. de Launoi was therefore miſtaken, when .- 
| | to that poſt in 
I am indebted ſor this obſervation to the 28) 


(17) Intitled; 


[ 9 80 p a { 
S. 
Nawarr, Pag · 
nn 


1599 (18). 


and Proſeſſor of the Hebrew Tongue, who died in * 
September 1599 (19). We may reconcile this, if we (19) Du Breul, 
ſuppoſe, that Cayet had the title of Reader, and read 28 de 
Leckures as ſoon as the wear 1996, but that the place 36%ũ ü. 
e 50 
to it nor inſtalled in it till aſter the death A 
of Jourdain in the year 1599. A 
- [ F] He rote ſeveral Books | againſt thoſe he bu 


of them in the . 
Hiſtory of the College of Navarre (20); I ſball only (20) Page 792. 


give here the title of the firſt which we meet with in 
that Catal 
 &-tres mtile a Meſfieurs de la Noblefje de France, qui ne 
| Jont- point de 
fa Gabriele Naudero de Tuicor. Palma (14) Cajetano 


; it is as follows. Remonſtrance Chreftienne 


la Religion Catholigue; a Paris, 1596. 
i. e. A--Chriſtian and very important admonition 
to thoſe; of the Nobility of France, who are not of 
the Catholic Religion.” Mr. de Launoi obſerves, 
that this Book contains the Letter, which the Au- 

thor had — —_— A and ſeveral 

other things relating to che Origin and Progreſs of the | 
my, or (21). When Cayet publiſhed that Book, (21 Launoii, | 
he lodged-at-the ſame; place where Poſtel died ; for be , Cp. 
dates his Admonition à Mrs. du Tiers Etat, qui ne font 592. " 
point de la Religion Romaine (** Admonition to the Com- 

«©. moners of France; who are not of the Catholic Re- 

„ ligion”;) from the Abbey of St. Martin's in the 

Fields. This Admonition was printed in the year 

1596. You will find this in the Remarks upon the 


Catholie Conſeſſion of Sanci (22), where the Author 

of theſe Remarks explains the following words of the (pa) Printed at 
Preface: They ſhould: at leaſt keep Spondanus in an 

'*- honourable priſon in the Abbey of St. Mathurin (or 
„Martin) as they did formerly Poſtel, and now Cayet, (23) Launoii, 


miterdam in 
1693. page 458. 


Hill. Gynmmaſ. - 
Navarr. Page 


790. 


6, all learned and mad.“ This may make us ſuſpect 
ilty of another miſtake: for 


Navarre, when Pope Clement VIII wrote him a La- (24). See > ay 
ter, dated March the 20th. 1896. Quo tempore datæ machia Caluiniſ- 


gium tica, tom- 2+ B. 
1 do not know: in what Book of Con- 13. chap. 8. pag. 
troverſy- this Proſelyte quotes ſeventy four Propoſitions 178. edit. of — 


trine (24). Mr. de Launoi's Catalogue (25) — 9 


edconcerning-the Minilter Rotan who wrote anexcellent 3, PS 


6 


oe ». 8 » 4 + . e in the Re- 
u conference:laited 5. and, as it is uſual in ſuch caſes both parties pub- mark IF] t 
__ vtifhed' different accounts of it! Oayet had alſo the title of '\Chronologer;- and wrote ger ome 
(4) Lund, Hp. ſeveral Hiſtories [I]. He lived al conſtantly (c) in the College of Navarre at Pa- bey of St, Mar- 
Gymnaſ, Navarre 


ag- 790. 


* Py 
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ee | 
ſays, that the Proteſtants had ſeveral Anſwers 
| to the Motives of his Converſion, and that the perſons, 
who collected the Memoirs of the League inſerted one 
of theſe Anſwers amongſt them, without inſerting at 
i the ſame time 'Cayet's ward 1 _ — 

26) The Baron» of His amours with a Lady of Bearn V 
dA A na that none of thoſe who ſpread theſe ſlanders 
| abroad named hi mſelſ, ſo that he did not Kniow to whom 
be ought to direct his Anſwers. He adds, that ng re- 
ply was made to his V indication concerning the Boo 
Reftoration of Stews. He lays Sree that he 

was not the Author of it, and that Robert Ste 

10 that he had paſſed his word hever toſhew 
the -manuſcript of it to any perſon whatſgever. He 
alſo ſays, it was _—— — vexed he Mini- 
ſters, but the Con primum companendo ellgiani 
diffidio + (the ws Method for adjuſting the religious 
diſpaes) of which they knew that he diſperſed ſeve- 
ral copies. Since that- ume, adds he, they rand a. 
broad, that I intended #6 turn a 23 Cathalicy: 
that the King bad given e for that purpoſe an 
W ae — — is true, that till this 
der Time, <vbich © the ytar - 1607 . . { have neither 


* an Abbey, nor any other ling (27). There is a great 
Cri of n . 


under the year feur Maimbourg has been much more if 
7 593 folio 545 his behalf 4 This, ſys be (28), ſpeaking. of Cayer's 
werſo 549, $47* converſion, awubich was ed with arguments, and 
(28 Maimby „% imitated by a great many perſons (a), exaſperated his 
Preface de PHiſ- as ancient brethren the Miniſters to-fuch a degree, that 


Gentilbome Ca- « his reputation with the moſt abominable calomnies, 
rholique a wi fen , Mich they publiſhed in ſeveral libls, an) amongſt 
ami, 1595. e gthets in that, which they inſerted among 
9 Memvires de e Memoirs of the League (e), diſſembling in the moſt 
Ligue, tom. 6. «« ſhameful manner, the ſolid and convincing anſwers 
P35: 343 CayCr . he had publiſhed againſt them'; which alone is ſuf- 
1. 545. . ſigjent"to expoſe falſity of all that they have 
ö | «© written to defame him according to the genius of 
«« their hereſy. / For of all the heretics, none have 
ever been fo cruel and malicious as the Calviniſts, 
none ever revenged th barbarouſly of 


| | the Proteſtants for 83 =- 
. ſame Satyrs over again, without anſwering 

| teaſt+thing 40 che arguments offered in favour: of the 
ſon accuſed. See the Remark { OJ; vou will 
in the Remarks upon the C n\of Sanci the 
| titles of ſome other \ IT ny —_— A- 

(420) In pag. 97. gainſt Cayet ſoon after he changed his Religion (29). 
a een, eine His Confirents . 2 lafted feveral 
publiſh'din 1699. 4. We read in the Life of du Moulin/(30), that 
(30) You will he was challenged to this diſpute by Capet 3 that he 
it in Dr. had no ſecond to attend him, tho Cayet was aſſiſted 


tes's (in Latin by two Carmelites; that they diſputed fiſteen days ſol- 
2 3 | Books eng : that when the di had laſted a week, 


don in 1631, and Cayet was ſeverely reproved by the Sorbotne;” becauſe 
| intitled, Yite he did not well maintain bis cauſe, and that he ſuffered 
ſeletorum altquet his adverſary to dive into matters more than was con- 
Babe, Bine. lent with the intereſt of the Catholics; that the Bi- 
2 ae Phi, ſhop of Paris forbad Cayet to ſigu the Acts of che Con- 
inclaruere. See ference 3 that fince that time Cayet diſputed very cau- 
pag. 703 of that tiouſly, and declared ſeveral times, that he did it wich- 
bock. out any public Commiſſion: That the Sorbonne” went 
in a body to the Advocate-General, to acquaint him 

that if this diſpute was not prohibited by authority, 

there were reaſons to fear it would occation a fedition ; 

ttzat it is not known what the Magiltrates ordered, but 


that du Moulin coming to the place Where the Conſe- 


3 


borer le feu du 


had granted to Cayet's 


de la Guerre entre les Turr & tes: Chretiens 4 Hongrie 


„ef the 


e the p 


„of the year 1604. 
nant Hiſteiro de la Guerre fous tt Rigne de Honry li. , 


G4 


Satyr [Gs he al had a conference with the-debrited; dv M 


ris (d), after he had embraced the Roman Catholic Religion, and died there July the 22d 


' . \ d K 4+ oo8 were a 
s . * *» . = « » 1 * 


1610, 
er 610, 
—_—_ TT 
* of _— FTE S# 4.4 
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5A | 


hear 

years after they heard the hiſtory of 
was but too true and infamous (32), namel 
Deyil had killed him; and tl 


1 
* 


f 


neſs to all 
2 
committed a 
on N « is 
i lag ico- 1 
— His are 8 -þ ob- 


wertens diait, Tu de tne alias ahdie; fed nibil.de Gee. 


bs „ „ ron Cayet was killed by the. Devil, 
«« and his contract with the Devil — found.” 
This £N1M is a falfification of the Hi of Du Mou- 
lin, for. the Author of that Hiſtory did not ſay, nor 
would he or could he ſay, that Cayet did not mention 
the diſpute any more, becauſe; the Devil killed him. 


wilt) We ſhall cb. 


nifire Du Maulim, Enſemble ls Rinſe a Pecvit colt | 
in 


nieux publii par Du 
46 the Queſtions 


I. e. * A true Account of 


« Dr. Peter Victor Cayet, and the Miniſter: Du 


Ages de Pentrevue dite Conference | avec 
Moulin. i. e. The Acts of the meeting 
«© Conference with the Miniſter Du Moulin.” III 
Defenje & A 
Ecofjois (33). i. 6. “ A Defence and Aſſertiun of 
“Truth, againſt Archibald Adair a Scotſman 
Let us not omit the Boole which Cayet publiſhed a 
gainſt Du Moulin in the year 1603, and which he en- 
titled, La Faurnaiſe ardente, 2 & Jour de reverbere, 


rreff. do la Fön we Archiband Adair 


pour evaporer tes ' pretendues eaux de Sil, & pour corre- 


Pargatoire- i. . The 
„ nace, and the reverberate Fire, proper to the 


ing Fur- 


«« watery of Shiloah evaporate; and to corroborate the 


66 fire of 


tory.” This Miniſter obſerves in a new 


edition of his Bauæ de Silo (Waters of Shiloah) that 


notwithſtanding the Approbation, which the Sorbonne 
' the Fefuits cauſed bim to 
be chaſtiſed and treated ſeverely, and cried bim down in 
their Sermons," fo that be was thereby diſgraced fdr 
ever 34) * Lens ad | LACK. +? 

[II He wrote ſeveral Hiſtories.) La wraye Narration 


depuis le Mois de Septembre 1 597 juan Printemps de 
Þ Annte 159 2 Pos, pn 15 * 


'* year 15983 


\ U .Chronologie tenatre 


Hiftorie- de la Paix entredes\Rois de France & Sf E/- 


pagne®. ky 125 1 commencement de Jan 1598, * 


& ba in 1604. 1. %% A Chro 
* count for gy the Hiſtory of 


peace between the Kings of France and Spain . ., 
«ſhows the doginaing of 29 Yate 0398, 0 the-ml 
 Chronologie novenaire, conte · 


34) Notes fur 
Conf. de « anci, 


* 


between the Turks and the Chriſtians of 
, Hungary from * 1697, to the ſpring in the 
1598 ö 


50 
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L LE pri | Hat: | 19 18 
), and that the Parliament of Paris had 8 
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cheſter (). This poſt he diſcharged with great fidelity and applauſe K], and conſider- r 20 
ably. augmented the public purſe, and his own private eſtate, tho? he abhorred the baſe (7) Wit pag. 274 


/ 


and corrupt methods of amaſſing riches z for he ſeldom or never ſuffered any thing to pag. 445. 
be expended, but for the Queen's honour, the ſecurity of this Nation, or the ſupport of 
: 4 age 1 : I? | 22 ; ſome 


be refuſed.) This we are informed of by the Author farprized them in the very inflant, and by the authority 
(42) Pag. 11, of his ife, who tells us (42), that to this purpoſe ſome of her Royal Preſence, awed them out of theſe baſe mea- 
12. wiſe men weare under-hand ſett to allure him, and ſures (46). The Author of his Life in his account of (46) Idem, ibid. 
diſcoyer his diſpoſition ; but like himſelf he wiſely and the plots tells us (47), that in the time of his for- 
chriftianly. aunſered, he «was taught and bound, to ſerve tunate riſing, - the hearts of ſome roſe alſo againſt (47) Pag · 18, 
Gai op, and next the Queene; but if ber ſervice ſhould his fortune, who were more hot in envying him, 9 
put him out of God's ſervice, he boped ber Majeſty than able to follow him, detracting from his iſes, 
<uold gi ve him leave to chooſe an everlaſſing rather than diſcouraging his ſervices, and — is danger. 
momentarie ſervice z' and for the Quene, /be had n his As on a tyme, ſays he, I hard him ſay, that a Book: 
fo gracious Ladie as he aud ever ſerve and praie for ** peſtilently and paſſionately penned againſt the Nobi- 
her in his heart, and <with his body and guades be as ** lity came to his handes; and was — his 
ready to ſerve in her defence, as anie of her loyall ub. table by a Nobleman and Counſellor, which 
jedi; fo ſhe wold pleaſe to graunt him learve to uſe his ** Book he read with great diſlike, noting manie © © |} 
conſcience to himſelf, and | ſerve her at lardg as a pri- notable lies and faultes of the Writers. Vet there 
vate man, rather than to be her greateſt Counſellor. was a ſormall tale told the Lords of the Counſell, 
(43) Pag. 609, Camden obſerves (43), that upon his oppoſing in King who then weare moſt of them great Noblemen, and 
| Edward the VIth's time the pretended, conveyance of to divers other of the Nobility, inferring and inſorce- 
the Crown from the Ladies Mary and Elizabeth, he © ing it to be, done or procured by himſelf to diſgrace 
«« got into favour of the former, tho he was in the num- the Nobility. Whereupon ſuch a fire was kindled 
der of thoſe who ſubſcribed. it; and his dexterous © againſt him in the hartes of all the Lords, as a 
% management, preferred him to a perfect intimacy * platt was laid to cut him off. He was thereupon 
«© with Cardinal Pool, Tonſlal, and Sir William Peter. called before the Counſell - IS know- 
«© But whereas he had a real and hearty veneration ** ledg and charged ; which h he ſufficiently aun- 
4% for the Proteſtant Religion (however he might hu - ſwered, yet it was reſolved what aunſwere ſoever 
<© mour the preſent occaſion) and finding the road to he made, he ſhould be ſent ta the Tower, and then 
6 erg 228 way, he made his Court to they wold find matter enough againſt him. Where- 
«c the y 1za 15 | on i Ae ' : 
[AH] Made Maſter of the Wards.) | This office he dif. ** theire purpoſe, who commanded .nothing 
charged, as he did all athers, like a good huſband for the done againſt him without her privity, or els he 
: Qucen and the Wards, very modeſtiy in reſpet ta his pri- © byn ſent to the Tower without her knowledge. 
vate advantages, and not unprofitably for bis followers t the fire was covered, but not quenched ; for not 
(24) lem, ibid. 4 dependants, tho without the leaſt blemiſh upon his * after a vilaine was hired to kill him, and ſet at 
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a 
See likewiſe the # ty (44): | 1 1 PE | << ſtaires foote to diſpatch him as he came from the 
Lif: of Cecil, pay 11 In 1885 there wwas a deſign formed by. ſeveral of *©* Queen ;: but being warned of it, he went an- 
32, 33» 34» 35» the nobility to ruin him ; but it was defeated.} Camden other waie and death. Here maie be noted 
1 informs us (45), that upon occaſion of detaining the ** .howe miſchiefs maie riſe upon ſmall cauſes ; 
(45) 44 am, money ſent from Spain to the Netherlands, ſeveral for this was only for haveinge the Booke, which he 
569, pag. 417, Peers, and amongſt others, the Duke of Norfolk, the <©* deteſted and. condemned as much as they, and 


Earls of Arundel, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, ** ſought to have the Writer apprehended as bel 
Pembroke, and Leiceſter, began to clamour againſt ** to his place, yet his jelous ennemyes torned his ho 
Cecil, as they had done once or twice before, about ** neſt meaninge to a horrible miſchiefe.” 

the ſupplies ſent to the Proteſtants of France. But the [X] Made. . . . High-Treaſarer../. . . which poſt he 
real cauſe was this, that they envied the intereſt, which diſcharged with great fidelity) and applauſe.] He had 
he had in the e's were e a ſtrict eye upon the Farmers of the Cuſtoms, but 
the bouſe of Suffolk in point of the ſucceſſion, without harſhneſs. or pedantry. He uſed to ſuy, that 
apprehended him to be a main obſtacle to the progreſs he newer cared to ſee: the Treaſury 4 — 
ol their deſigns. They therefore concerted meatures pier, when the other parts. of the h ewere 
to procure him, to be put into the Tower, 'Throck- in.acon/umption. And he employed all poſſible means (and 
morton (another of thoſe, who could not bear his great · with ſucceſs) to enrich the Queen and the Ki 
neſs) having inſinuated to them, that if they could dom by, his adminiſtration, it being a common 


= * 


once get him confined, it would be no difficult thing fion-with him, that. norhing be for the 


ha his ruin. But .the Qucen bad. timely. intelli- tage of a Prince, which. makes any way againſt his 
gence of theſe ene 2959. 1 know not; and reputation, Wherefore he would never 8 25 
e. the whole projet of lands. to; be raiſed, nar the old tenants to be put (48) Camden, 
yal Miſtreſs, who Unit SHITE SIE 224 5 - aan 5 DID - ad vy Page 609. 
PR PP 


Q * 


Cecil had the 


aſed by. th ery of his 
e 


2 ¶ , —7＋§» . 7˙ . — ae. et ty - we eo — 


pag - 37, 


242 


(=) Camden, ; 
pag- 609. ome nei 5.4 


(0a) Life 


aa); and con 
Cat. e 8 en at hjs houke 


(ee) Ibid. pag- 


46; 


S pag · 


ni Li of C 
—. 65K * 


4, his hgufe in the Strand , Auguſt the 4th 1598 (mm), with ſtrong ſentiments of piety and | 
. refignation (un), and; interred at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, where a monument was erect- ( Stowe, 


Annals, p. 148, 


. ayerle \ 
verſion was in * 8 Or 
way defjrous of leaving lis (20 


CEC 


as oppoſed by the Earl of Eſſex (&&)-{ LJ. Whilſt his Lordſhip lay fick, by his pru- 
* conduct a treaty was ſer on foot with the States of Holland, by which the Queen 
was caſed, of a yearly expence of an hundred and twenty thouſand pounds (.) He died at 


© Stowe, ubi ed to him (09). We ſhall give ſome account of. his poſterity in the note [Ad]. Camden 


| { [L} E ae wurd to 7 25 an accommodation with the 


King of Spain ; but in this point was oppoſed by the Earl 
F tx PThe Earl having been bred to the ſword, and 
© teputation by it, was averſe to an accom- 


ny. honourable Treaty with 8 
- OY what d b 
Hke Taggeſtions ; ** that the Spaniards are a ſubtle and 
«« enterprizing people, and very ambitious of extend- 
ing their Empire ; that they bore a moſt inveterate 
1% averſion to England, and profeſſed a Religion quite 


or indeed any 


„ contrary to it; that the Pope's diſpenſing power 


„Was unlimited, and that axiom generally eſpouſed, 


, that Faich te mot tobe. lehr with heretics.” Theſe ar. 


- 


nvenigrices he much inſiſied on, ſo that the Lord 
— ed to ſay, That he ſeemed intent 
pom nothing 2 bload and laughter. And after a very 
warm debate upon this point he took out a prayer- bool, 
and without any words pointed to this paſſage, 
Men. of 424 foal not live out balf their days. * Some 


 guments and the apprehenſion of future dangers and 


(49) Pag: 608. % hawever- there were, continues Camden (49), who 


(50) Page 74+ 


oyed Eſſex's meaſures, as conceiving he was 5 
ncerned for the honour and welfare of his 


* a 


46 
e 6 


. (elf and: his creatures at any rate. To filence theſe 
„ men be wrote a formal kind of defence, in which 
< he exhibited what has been already mentioned &c.” 
Mr. Collins at the end of his, edition of the Life! of 
Cecil (50) has committed a ſirange miſtake with regard 
to this laſt paſſage of Camden, from which he erro- 
neouſly concludes that Lord Burleigh wrote a Defence 
of his opinion in ſavaur of peace againſt the Earl of 
Eflex's/ party; whereas it is evident from Camden's 
words, That it was the Karl, who wrote in favour of 
a war with Spain. Mr. Collins's words, for which 
he cites the place above quoted, are as follow : Some 
however Abere were, who "approved Efſex's meaſures, 
a conceiuing be aua principally. concerned for the honour 


(51) Lord Burgh- and uuelfare nf bis country. His Lord/hip (51)-therefore 
ley. : 


(52) Ex Stem- 


wales 


(53) Ex Net. 
Perl. MS. 
Brown Willis 


Arm. 


{ 54) Collins's 
Memnirs © 


Family of Cecil, 
ſubjoined to the 


the 


Life of Cecil, 
Pag · 106. 


(55) Idem, ibid 


* 


1 - 


* 
* 


to theſe: men, wrote: a ral kind of Defence, 
auhereinche axhibued. fuch weighty arguments to ſupport 
his opinion. far 'a/\peace,: at convinced all difpaſſnonate 
men. Aud:tho''they produced: not-abe deſired gfe, yet 
<vbilft bis Lorafhip lay ſici, by bis provident condut?, &c. 
FM}. He fall give ſome account ' of bis poſtority in the 
nates} His eldeſt fon TMOUAS COIL, was born in the 
year 15 4· (5a), and in the 5th of Queen Elizabeth elect- 
ed Membef ef Farliament for the Ton of Stamford 
in Lincalaſhire (5.3). May zt 160 1 he was inſtal- 
led. at Wiijdſor one of the Knighis companions of the 
moſt nable Order of the Garten (54h In the third of King 
James IL he was created. Earl ol Exeter (55). He died 
Feb. 7th. 1623, and was interred in Weſtminſter. By his 
Lady e he had ng other iſſue 
thay one. daughter Sophia · Anna, buried Sept. 15, 1627; 
but by the hit, — the coheirs of J N 
Latimer, hechad five ſons and eight daughters, viz. | 
liam; wb ſucceeded him; Bir Niobard. Cecil, anceſtor 
tot the pręſent Earl of Exeter; Sir Zdward Gecil, ereated 
Viſcount Wimbleton ; Cöriſſpber drowned in Germa- 
ny, :zand7/ hamas . His daughters were theſe Catherine, 


who died unmarried ; Lucie, married to William Mar- 


5 * Ca 
* 


— 1 ſtiffly urged the impoflibility of making 
b upon theſe and the 


quis of 'Wincheſter, by whom -ſhe-had iſſue John Mar- 
K. Wincheſter, Father to Charles late Duke of 
on; Mildred, firſt married to Sir Thomas Read 
Knt. and afterwards to Sir Edmond Trafford of Traf. 
ford in the County of Lancaſter Knt. Mary to Edward 
Lord Denny; Saſan, who died 'unmarried ; Eva- 
beth married firſt to Sir William Hutton Knt. and af. 
terwards to Sir Edward Colce, Knt. Lord Chief Ju- 
ſtice of the King's Bench ; Dorothy, to Sir Giles Al. 
lington of Horſheath in the County of Cambridge Knr. ; 
and Frances to Sir Nicholas Tufton of Hothfield in the 
County of Kent Knt., afterwards Earl of Thanet. 
His Lordſhip's third fon, Sir Edward Cecil, who was 
one of the moſt famous Generals of his time, was creat- 
ed Baron Cecil of Putney Nov. gth 1625, and on 
July 25 th the year followirig made Viſcount Wimble- 
ton. He married three wives; firſt Theodoſia, _ 
ter of Sir Andrew Noel of Dalby in Leiceſterſhire 
Knt., by whom he had iſſue four daughters, Doro! 
who died unmarried ; ' 4/bir#a, married to Sir Chri- 
ftopher Wray of Barlings in Lincolnſhire Knt. ; - F/;- 
zabeth, to Francis Lord Willoughby of Parham ; and 
Frances to James, ſon and heir of William Viſcount 
Say and Sele. His ſecond wife was Diana, daughter 


- 


of Sir William Drury of Halſtede in the County of 


Suffolk Knt. by whom he had iflue only one daugh- 


ter Anne, Who died in her infancy. By his third wife 
Sophia, daughter of Sir Edward Zouch of Woking 
in the County of Surrey Knt., he had iflue an only 
ſon, Algernon, who likewiſe died in his infancy. His 
Lordſhip died at Wimbleton Nov. 16th 1638, and was 
interred" there. His eldeſt brother WILLIAM, Earl 
of Exeter, was married in his youth to EHzabeth, ſole 


daughter and heir to Edward Manners Earl of Rutland, 


who died April rith 1591, leaving iflue an only fon 
William, who, in right of his mother, bore the title 
of Lord Roos. His ſecond wife was Elizabeth, fiſter 
and coheir of Sir Robert Drury of Halſtede in the 
County of Suffolk, Knt., by whom he had only three 
daughters, ''E/izabeth, wife' of Sir Thomas Howard 


Knight of the Bath, afterward created Lord Howard 


of Charlton, Viſcount Andover, and Earl of Berk- 
ſhire ; Diana, firſt married to Henry Earl of Oxford, 


and afterwards to Thomas Lord Bruce, Earl of Elgin | 


in Scotland, afterwards created Earl of Aileſbury; and 
Anne to Henry Lord Grey of Groby, 'afterwards creat- 
ed Earl of Stamford. His Lordſhip's only ſon VII. 
liam Lord Roos married on Feb. 12th 1616 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lake Knt., Principal Secre- 
tary of State. He died at Naples June 27th 1618 of 
potſon, as was ſuſpefted. The betorementioned VII. 
Lan, Bent ef Eater, his Father” was influtled one of 
the Knights of the Garter at Windſor Oclober 8 ti 
1630, Nino then one of the Privy Council” to Kin 
Charles I, and departing this life was interred | 
8th 1640, in Weſtminſter-Abbey ; and leaving no 
iſſue, his nephew Dawid Cecil, fon” and heir of his 
brother Sir Richard Cecil, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cope of 'Hanwetl in the County of Oxford, Bart, ſuc- 
ceeded him in his honours: 'Davip, Earl of Exeter, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Earl of Bridg- 
water, by whom he bad fix fons and three daughters: 


Thomas, the youngeſt of the ſons, was buried at Tin- 


well in Rutlandftire May 28th 1641 ; and Elzalyth, 


Y Tdem, ibid. 
pag- 610. 


(5 


670 


199) Pag. sie, tells us (pp). that he was ons of thoſe few who lived and died with # 


one of the daughters, was buried there Novemb. 1 3th 

_ 1 1648. '- Anne, another daughter, died young and 
Frances was married to Sir Anthony Aſhly — — af- 
terwards Earl of Shaftſbury. His ſons, who ſurvived 
him, were John Earl of Exeter, William, and David. 
His Lordſhip died at London April 18th 1643, and 
was buried in the Church of St. Martin in Stamford 
Jonx, Earl of Exeter, 1 the Lady Frances his firſt 
wife, daughter to John Earl of Rutland, had iffue John, 
Earl of Exeter; David, who died young, and Frances, 
married to * Lord Viſcount Scudamore in the 
Kingdom of Ireland; and deceaſing in June 1694, 
left iſſne James Lord Viſcount Scudamore, whoſe 
daughter and heir is married to the preſent Duke of 
Beanfort, The ſaid John, Earl of Exeter, married 

to his ſecond wife the Lady Mary, daughter to Mild- 
may Fane, Earl of Weſtmoreland, widow of Sir Brian 
Paſmes of Aſhwell in the County of Rutland Knt. ; 
but by her had no iſſue. And departing this life at 
Burleigh-Houſe near Stamford in February 1677 was 
buried in St. Martin's Church aforeſaid. He was ſuc- 
ceeded in his honour by Joax his only ſurviving ſon, 
who married Anne, only daughter of William Earl of 
Devonſhire, and ſiſter to William Duke of Devonſhire, 
widow of Charles Lord Rich, ſon and heir of Charles 
Earl of Warwick; by whom he had iſſue John his 

ſon and heir; Villiam Cecil of Snape in the County of 
York Eſq; Charles, and Edward ; and four daugh- 
ters, Chriſtian, Anne, and Frances, who died young ; 
and Ekzabeth, married to Charles Boyle, Earl of Or- 
_ rery in Ireland, and Baron of Marſtown in England. 
His Lordſhip, who had a learned education and excel- 
* genius, died at Iſſy near Paris in his return from 
ome Aug. 29th 1700, and was interred in the church 
of St. Martin at Stamford. His eldeſt ſon and heir 
Joux Earl of Exeter, married firſt in February 1696 
Arinabella, daughter of John Bennet Lord Offulſton, 

by, whom he had no iſſue, ſhe dying in Auguſt 1698 
without iſſue; and ſecondly Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter, 

and one of the coheirs of Sir John Brownlow of Belton 

in Lincolnſhire Bart. in Sept. 1699, who died in the 

43d year of her age November the 28th 1723. 
His : Lordſhip" had iſſue five ſons, Jobs Lord 
Burghley ; Brownlow the preſent Earl of Exeter, Wit- 

| Hare, Francis, and Charles, who died unmarried ; and 
a daughter, Elizabeth, married to William Aiſlabie 
Eſq; fon and heir of John Aiſlabie of Studely in the 
County of Vork Eſq; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and of the Privy Council to King George I. His 
Lordſhip departed this life Decemb. 2 1ſt. 1721, and 
Vas buried at Stamford, and ſucceeded by Joan his 
eldeſt fon and heir, Who dying unmarried April gth 
1722, was ſueceeded by his brother and heir Brow u- 
Low,4now Earl of Exeter, then Member of Parliament 
for Stamford. His Lordſhip in the year 1724 married 
Hannah-Sophia, daughter of Thomas Chambers of the 
town of Derby Eſq; and Merchant of the city of Lon- 
don; by Whom he hath iſſue two ſons and two daugh- 
ters, the right honourable Brownlow, Lord Burghley, 
Lady | Margaret-Sophia Cecil, the honourable Thomas- 
Chambers Cecil, and Lady Elizabeth Cecil(56). The 
Arms of the Earl of Exeter are Barry of ten Argent 
and Azure, over all fix Eſcutcheons 3, 2, and 1. Sa- 
ble each charged with a Lion rampant of the field. 
The Creſt, in a'Chapeau/Gules, turn'd up Ermine, a 
Garb Or ſupported by two Lions, that on the dexter 
fide Argent, the ſiniſter Azure. Supporters, two Lions 
Erxrmin. Motto, Cor wnum, via unn. | 
We ſhall now to the children of William 
Lord Burghley by his ad wife Mildred Cooke(5 7), daugh- 
ter of Sir Anthony Cooke, by whom, beſides three 
children, who died young; he had a fon, Robert, and 
two daughters, vis.” Arne, the eldeſt was married to 
Edward Earl of Oxford, by whom that Earl had three 
daughters, Elizabeth, married to William Earl of Der- 
by, Bridges to the Lord Norris, and S to Philip 
| Eart of Montgomery. Elizabeth his ſecond daughter, 
was married to William, the heir of the Lord Went- 
worth; Who had no children (58). RonERT Czeir 
wus by Queen Elizabeth made Principal Secretary in 
(59) Idem, pag. 1596 (89), Maſter of the Court of Wards in 1597 (60), 
* and employed in ſeveral iations. He was like- 
(60) 1dem, pag, Wiſe Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge. Tho! 
$99- that Queen, eſpecially in the latter part of her life, 
was impatient of hearing the name of her ſucceſlor, 


(56) Collins, 
pag. 106-118. 


(57) Life of Cee 
cil, pag. 5, 


(53) Camden, 
pag. 610. 
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4.4 
-., Us 
ſour and large fe- 
yet Sir Robert held a correſpondence with the Ki 
Scots, which was once very near being üldote FH] 
* For the Queen taking the air upon Black- Heath 
eur Greenwich, a poſt ſummoned her to enquire 
„ from what qua#ter his buſineſs came; and hearing 
* from Scotland, ſhe Raid her coach to receive the 
packet. Bat the Secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, being 
in the coach with her, fearful that ſome of his ſe. 
Actet conveyances might be diſcovered, having an 
„active wit, calls for a knife ſuddenly to open it 
% leſt put- off and delays might beget ſuſpicion ; and 
when he came to cut it, he told tne Queen, it look - 
ed and ſmelt ill. favouredly, coming out of many 
« naſty budgets, and was fit to be opened and aired 
© before ſhe ſaw it; which reaſon meeting with her 
ce diſaffection to ill ſcents, hindred her ſmelling out 5 | | 
his under-hand contrivances (#).” May 13th 1664 (f) Arthur Wit 
he was created Baron Cecil of Eſendon in the County . Liſt and 
of Rutland ; and Auguſt 2oth the year followin nn King 
Viſcount Cranborn in ſhire; and May 4th 05 — * 
Earl of Saliſbury (61). He was inſtalled night of 8 
the Garter May zcth 1606 (64), and made by King (51) Camden's 
pm I Lord High-Treaſurer May 6th 1608 (64), nal of King 
e died in his return from Bath at Marlborough 1 

Wiltſhire -otr Sunday May 24th 1612 (64), and was 
interred at Hatfield in Hertfordſhire. He married Ell. (62) Idem, ibid, 
zabeth, daughter of William Brook Lord Cobham 
by whom he had a ſon named Miiliam, and a daugh- (63) Idem, ibid. 
ter, Frances, married to Henry Clifford Earl of Cum- 
— 8 Earl of Saliſbury, was made 

t of the Garter, Captain of the B p 
tlemen- Penfioners; Per. my of his - 


© % 


(64) Collins's 
Peerage of Eng. 
a a land, vol. 2. Part 
Majeſty's Privy- 1. pag- 77. and 


Council, and died December 3d 1668 Camden's An- 
was interred at Hatfield. "His action 3 Far of King 
men, 


1608 the Lady Catherine, youngeſt daughter 

mas Howard Earl of Suffolk, . whon Ys by * f 

Charles, and four daughters, viz. Aune married to Al. 

— Piercy Earl of Northumberland ; Elizabeth to 
illiam Cavendiſh Earl of Devonſhire ; Catherine to 

Philip Lord Liſle ; and Mary to William Lord Sa 

of the Tine in Hampfhire. Charles, their brother, dy- 

ing before his father, left ifſue by by 


Jane daughter aj 
coheir to James Maxwell Earl of Darlton 5 Soden 


ſeven ſons and tive daughters; of which daught | 
therine” was married to William Earl of ud in 
Scotland, and Frances to Sir William Bowyer of Der- 
ham-Court'in the County of Bucks Bart. Of the ſons 
James the ſecond (the eldeſt being dead) ſucceeded his 
grand father. He was of the Privy Council to King 
Charles II, and on Auguſt 3 1ſt 1680 was made Knight 
of te Gatter. He died in June 1683. He married 
Margaret, daughter of John Maners Earl of Rutland 
by whom he had five” ſons and five daughters. Co 
therine, the eldeſt daughter, was married to Sir Geor 
Downing of Eaſt Hatley in the County of Cambrid 
Bart. 3 Frances to Sir William Halford of Welham 
in Leiceſterſhire Bart. ; Mary to Sir William Foreſter 
of Dothill in the County of Salop Knt.; Margaret, 
firſt to John Lord Stawel, and ſecondly to Richard 
Jones Earl of Ranelagh in Ireland, who died Feb. 
211727 in the 55th year of her age; and Mildred, 
the youngeſt, to Sir Uvedale Corbet of Langnor in 
the County of Salop Bart. The ſons were Tames, 
Robert] William, Charles ang George; whereof Ro- 
bert married Elizabeth daughter and heir to Iſaac 
Mennil of Mennil-Langley in the County of Derby, 
and Relict of William Hale of King's- Walden in the 
County of 'Hertford Eſq; and died in February 1715. 
Jauss, the eldeſt, in 1683 ſucceeded his father, Be 
let out Saljfbury-Houſe' to build upon, by which means 
he greatly improved his eſtate, and died in December 
1694. He married Frances, one of the daughters and 
coheirs of Simon Bennet of Beechampton in the Count 
of Bucks, "Eſq; and by her, who died July the Sth 
1713, had one only fon 'Jawts, late Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, who was Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Hertford, and affiſted Octob. '2oth 1714, at the, Co- 
ronation of King George I carrying St. E. warde fa 
He married Febr. 12th 1703. the Lady Anne Tak, 
ton, ſecond daughter and coheir of Thomas Earl of 
Thanet ; and dying October the gth 1728, aged 37, 
by her leſt iſſue James his fon and heir, Millan, 
and three daughters, Lady Anne, Catherine, and Mar- 
. Jauss, the preſent Earl of Saliſbury, was 
October 2oth 1713, and upon his return from his 
travels 


— 


4 


244 
(97) Lis of Cecil, 
; pas; 66 . 


CER 


e was of a middle ſtature, and had an agreeable -countenance, and an ex- 


cellent complexion (). 


* 


- 


travels in 1734 took his ſeat in the Houſe of Lords. a together with a bandage or belt Azure, gar- 
r 


'The Arms 
the Earl of Exeter, with a Creſcent for the difference. Motto, Sero, ſed ſeris (66). - 1 


at the Bar in Rome, for twenty years; and was . afterwards; made one of the c 
rial Advocates in 1589, He was alſo Advocate of the Exchequer, and the Apoſtolical 
Chamber ; afterwards Clerk of that Chamber, and at laſt Treaſurer to the Pope. 
he had written a great number of pieces, none of his writings have been publiſhed,” ex- 


fa) Tiberit mar- 
tit cauſam attu- 
i dicitur Cle- 
mentis Pontificis 
acris guædam ac 
webemens objur- 
gatio, Proſper. 
Mandoſius, Bib- 
ltr h. Romance, 
Cent · 1. Page: 24+ 


e) Eraſm. Epiſt. 
12. lib. 


the Earl of Saliſbury are the ſame with 


Creſt, on a wreath fix arrows Or, heads and feathers 


ni 


„and over theſe feathers a Morion cap proper. 
E 


CR ASL (TIBERIO) lived about the cloſe of the fixteenth Century. He pleaded 


iſto- 


Tho? 


cept his Anſtvers, inſerted in the Councils of Farinatius. He died at Rome the 7th of May 
1601, with grief, as it is related, for his having been ſharply reprimanded by Pope 


Clement VIII (a). He was in his fifty ſeventh year. He 


bequeathed his whole eſtate 


to the Hoſpital di Conſolatione, and was interred in the Church of our Lady del 


Populo (b). 


CERATINUS (JAMES) a learned man of the ſixteenth Century, and an exc 


Grecian, aſſumed this name, according to the cuſtom of that age, from his being a na- 


tive of Hoorn in Holland [A]; all which we ſhall explain [B]. 


Eraſmus honoured him 


with very great encomiums [C], not only on account of the regularity of his life and 
manners, but alſo for his erudition. George, Elector of Saxony, having deſired. Eraſ- 


mus to make choice of ſome perſon to ſucceed Moſellanus in his em 


ployment in the Uni- 


(66) Collins's 
eerage 4 Jp 8 


land, vo 


© Part 2. pag. 72 
N $1. © 


4 +» (5) Extracted. 
ellent lis 


verſity of  Leipſic, ſent him Ceratinus (a), who was alſo offered the Greek Profeſſorſhip (a) E-am. xyia, 


in the College of three Languages at Louvain, 


Ceratinus did not meet with a very good 


29, lib. 20. pag» 


reception at Leipſic 3, and we find by ſome letters of Eraſmus (5), that he drew this con- 8 
tempt upon himſelf, for his not diſcovering a ſufficient diſinclination to the Lutheran (3) The 424 ana 


principles. 


This was in 1323. Before this he had taught the Greek tongue 


wately in 


756. © ©” Louvain (c), whither he had retired, when the war and the peſtilence forced him to quit 
his employment in the College of Tournay. He died at Louvain the roth of April 1 530, 


(A) Valer. Andr. 
Biblrioth. Belgic. 


rag · 406. 


un.] Eraſmus thought him a man of ſufficient learn- 


(1) Eraſin, Epiſt. 
28. lib. 20. Page 
993* 


in the flower of his age (d). 


He was a Prieſt ; and a circumſtance happened at his 


44th of lib, 30. 


dination which deſerves to be known [DJ. He was miſtaken when he told Eraſmus by 


31} S 


[ He aſſumed that name . . . from his being a na- 
tive'of Horn.] Moreri ſhould not have been in the 
leaſt doubt on this occaſion ; he does not know whether 
Ceratihus was born at Hoorn in Holland, or Hoorne in 
Gaelderland. In propriety of ſpeech, the Horne hint- 
ed at by him is not in Guelderland. R 
; 50 Al which wwe ſhall explain.) Hoorn ſignifies, 
in Fletniſh, a Horn. In Greek a horn is called xh 
in this manner James Ceratinus is the ſame as Fames 
the horned, or the cuckold, a title which was preferred 
to that of Hornanus, by which this Author had ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed himſelf; and to that of Teyng, 
which was the name of his family; the name above- 
mentioned, I ſay, was choſe preferably to any other, 
both as it was Greek, and by that means concealed the 
infamy affixed to the word born; as, becauſe, perhaps, 
the celibacy of Ceratinus ſecured him from the malici- 
ous alluſions, to which his name would have expoſed 
him, had he been married. | | 1 
LC] Era/mus honaured bim with very great encomi - 
ing, to be Profeſſor in the middle of Italy, and greatly 
ſuperior to Moſellanus. Facobus Ceratinus, ſays he 
(1), homo tam Gracanice literature callens, ut palſit 
vel in media Iialia profittri, nec ſe ipſo inferior in lite- 
ris Latinis. 1. e. ** James Ceratinus, a man fo. well 


. *<. ſkilled in the Greek, that he is able to be Profeſſor 


(2) The 31t of 
the ſame book, 


546 995˙ 


(3) Epiſt. 41. 
lib. 30. 


col it in the midſt of Italy ; nor is he inferior in the 
Latin.“ In another Letter (2) he expreſſes himſelf 
in {till ſtronger terms. Græcanicæ literature tam ex- 
act callens, ut vix unum aut alterum habeat Italia 
guicum dubitem hunc committere, nec in Latinjs ſui diſſi- 
milis oft. i. e. ** He is ſo great a maſter of the Greek 
Tongue, that there are ſcarce two perſons in Italy, 
„ whom I would ſcruple to compare with him ; nor 
is he leſs ſkilful in the Latin Tongue.“ .He (peaks 
as follows in another place (3): Succedit Petro Moſella- 
no ſed decem Moſellanis eruditior, etiam Moſellani doc- 


trinam & ingenium haud wulgariter amabam. i. e, 


He ſucceeded Peter Moſellanus, but he had ten times 


% his ren s and yet I had a more than common 
*©. eſteem for Moſellanus's learning and abilities.” As 
to his manners, he declares that he is the moſt good na- 
tured creature living, being free from diſguiſe or artifice, 


letters, 


and modeſt to a fault. Modeftia 5 e immodice, moribuſque 
plane . niveis & ab omni fuco — abborrentibus. . (4). 
Moribus eft ſinceriſſimis & ad amicitiam appofitis ; adeo 


(4) Epiſt. 28. 


lib. 20. page 993» 


ut non minus videatur natus — quam muſis (5). i. e. (5) Erin. 29. 
* 


* His manners are perfe 
formed for friendſhip ; ſo that he ſeems to have been 
born for the Graces no leſs than for the Muſes.... 
Habet unum hoc witium Ceratinus nofter, immodice mo- 
deftus eft, fic verecundus ut pene putiduſus fit (6). i. e. 
% Our Ceratinus has but one fault, and that is, his too 
«« exceſſive modeſty ; he is ſo baſhſul, that it is almoſt 
*« troubleſome.” Valerius Andreas quotes a conſidera- 
_ — — Cera Proverbs 
has greatly ap tinus in his Prover is I 
— hereaſter) — in his Batavia, — a 
ngutart ia ac. virginali quadam re commen- 
2 i. e. = which — poor bh ſin- 
** gular modeſty, and a certain virgin-like baſhfulneſs.” 
But Valerius Andreas did not obſerve, that the elogi- 
gium exadtiffimt wir judicii (a man of a moſt. conſummate 
judgment) which he fancigs Eraſmus beſtows on Cera- 
tinus, relates to Henry Stromer, to whom he was then 
recommended. See Epiſt. XXIX of Book XX (7). 
[] 4 circumſtance happened at his ordination, which 
deſerves to be knewn. Adrian Junius, Ceratinus's 
countryman, after having laviſhed the greateſt enco- 
miums oa him, adds (8), that he is aſſured from good 


paſlages ; and alſo cites Junius, who 


upright, and happily. lib. 20. pag, 994+ 


(6) Epiſt. 31. 
lib. 20. pag · 995 + 
See alſo Epiſt. 41, 


lib, 30. p. 1929, 


'&* 
* 


(7) Pag. 994. 


(3) Adag 44 


hands, that Ceratinus being unwilling to diſobey the Cent. 5. 


ſevere commands of his father, went to Utrecht, in 
order to be ordained Prieſt... He was examined ac- 
cording to cuſtom; and upon his confeſſing ingenuouſ- 
ly that he did not know by heart ſo much as one of 
he grammar-rules they put to him, he was diſmi(- 
ſed as an — ſellow, and ordered to go and ap- 
ply himſelf more aſſiduouſly to the gri r. Accord- 
ing Ceratinus went away as ſilently as poſſible; and 
only told the reaſon of his being excluded to a learned 
Clergy man; who going immediately into the room, 
where the examiners were aſſembled, told them the 
blunder they had made; that there was not a more 
learned man in all Louvain than the perſon they had 
ſent back to read his accidence z and that he had given 
public proofs of his learning by the exact Latin ver- 


* : 


— 


ſion he had given of St. Chry ſoſtom's Books — 


(9) 


ER 


letters, that he had ſeen him at Daventer EJ. He wrote a — intitled de Sono Gr#- 


carum Literarum ; a tranſlation of St. Chryſoſtom's firſt and 
cellency of the Prieſthood; and a Greek and Latin 
with a preface written by Eraſmus, anno 1524. 


to the Di of Prieſthood, The examiners were 
very ſenſible of their miſtake, ſo that they called back 
Ceratinus ; and excuſed themſelves from' the neceſſity 
(they ſaid) they were under, of going thro' the uſual 
rm, and thereupon he was ordained Prieſt. Had 
- theſe Gentlemen aſked Ceratinus, per quam regulam ? 
(by whit role 7), as Scholars are examined from Deſ- 
pauteres Grammar, who are | obliged to decline 
their name by rule: had they treated, I ſay, Cerati- 
nus in this manner, becauſe they had been told he 


\ "was proud, they would not have been to blame. There 


goes a ſtory, that a preſumptuous young fellow, juſt 
going to receive Orders, had the mortification to have 
Go lowing queſtion put to, him, Mu/a gue pars ora- 
tionis? (What part of ſpeech is Muſe ?) and that an- 
ſwering, Aquila non captat muſttts,” 1. e. The eagle 
« does not catch at flies: he was anſwered, negue ec- 
clefia fuperbos nor the Church at proud fellows,” and 
thereupon was diſmiſſed. oo * © 

[Z] He was | 
ter — at he had ſeen him at Daventer.) We find by 
| a Letter which Eraſmus wrote to him, in April 1519 
(o) It is the 32d 


* _ ratinus had deſired Eraſmus to indulge him his friend- 


ſhip ; and, among other particulars, that he had had 
the honour to ſee him at Daventer. II, That he had 
hinted ſome circumſtances to Eraſmus, which he ima- 
ined would recall it to his tory, Eraſmus an- 
| + ſwered;' that it was all a dream, and proved. it to be 
(10) Quad exiſti- ſo from the very ſame” circumſtances: He tells him, 
' mar ne ibi Da- that when he ſet out from Daventer, the bridge was 
ventriae eonſper= not yet 'bailt, and that he did not go immediately af- 
tum wel 2 . 

to e | 
leds te Sass notice of uch winate particulars, I anſwer, that it is 
ludi mentis imar to exhibit an illuſtrious example of a very common il- 
ginatione, gad juſion, and for which ſome perſons” might better ex- 
can. Herten, cuſe themſelves' than they commonly do, if they 
nondum fle wit conſidered how many learned men fall into it. The 
9 urban pre- illuſion is this: When a Writer becomes very famous, 
ter fluit ponte june thoſe who ſtudied in the fame Univerſity with him, 
fu te ale I know got what pleaſure, in declaring in all 


CkERINTHUs, a Hereſiarch contemporary with the Apoſt 
(a) Egipbin, ad- of the World not to God, but to the Angels (a). He tauglit that Jeſus Chriſt was the 
Son of Joſeph, and that the uſe of Circumciſion ought to be retained” under the Goſpel. 
He is looked upon as the Head of the converted Jews, who raiſed in the Church of Au- 
Yar tioch (h) the tumult of which St. Luke has given the Hiſtory in the fifteenth chapter of A 
the Acts. They cauſed that diſturbance by declaring to the faithful, that without Cir- 
: - cumcifion they would unavoidably be damned. It is alſo faid that he was one of thoſe 
6. That is, in Who, ſome years before (c), had cenſured St. Peter for having publiſhed the Goſpel to 
the Gentiles (d). St. Epiphanius, who tells us all this (e), ſuppoſes notwithſtanding that (4) See the 11th 
. Cerinthus came after Carpoerates :- this is to pervert Chronology J. Cerinthus päſſes 
for one of the — 4 Heads of the Millenarians: he is accuſed of having taught that 
e Church ſhould remain on earth one thouſand. y 
would be the reign. of Jeſus Chriſt, a time of, temporal 


, ” 
4381 | DALE * 


uerſus Haæreſ. 
pag - 110. 


(6) In the 
51. 


che year 35. 


TS, 
*.... after the reſurrection't 


A Sr. Epipbanius. . ſuppoſes "that Cor ini bus came 
| N + this is to —— ] Lam- 
| bert Danæus very juſtly cenſures thoſe” who ſay that 
' (1) Lamb. Da- the Cerinthians are a ſpawn of the Carpocratians' (1). 

neus, de Haæreſ. He ſays Tertullian and St. Epiphanius affirm this, that 
cap. S. folio m. St. Auguſtin alſo aſßirms it being miſled by. S. Epipha- 
* nius, and that Lfidore (2) has copied this fault of 8. 
(2) Ifidor. lib. 8. Auguſtin. He ſhews from two reaſons that Cerinthus 
Etymoleg. cap. 5 ved in the time of the A ; ono is drawn from 
(3) In his 1 What will be related below, when we talze notice chat 
Dan. chap it g. John would not enter the bath ; the other is taken 
oe Fe. ag * (from. that Apoltle's having, as it ſeems, : refuted ſome 
3. errors of Cerinthus (3). He maintains on the other 

hand that Carpocrates lived under. Antoninus Pius (4); 
(4) Danzus, de und he obſerves that Theodoret places him under the 
Hereſ. cap. 7. reign of Hadrian, and that Euſebius makes him live 


fulio 22 verſo. at the fame. time that Saturninus d atiaed (5).- It 


(5) Eufeb. lib. 4+ ſhogld have been ſuid that Euſebius aſſerts this no other- 
<P 8. wiſe than on the authority of St. Irenæus; which 
Nnauon den e e denn erde 


% 


WY VorL. IV, 


and 
and thereupon they relate more particulars 


Boxhornius (12) is much miſtaken when he aſſerts, that (12) In Thearr, 


dus Manutius, who augniented and 
£70 Lexicon. 'The Preface (14) which Eraſmus 
Tie auben he told Eraſmus {by lei- 


(9), and wherein he ſtiles him Hornenfis, I, that Ce- 


this cenſure was levelled at Ceratinus (15), which will (75). Gefoer. i 


 evet {6 lightly the Preface in queſtion : but if Gef- 


to England (10). Should I be aſked,” why I take word 
der to ſup 
the Univ 


gets not to obſerve, "tht St. Epiphanius had refuted 
imſelf, having acknowledged that Cerinthus oppoſed 56) Danzus, de 


the Apolties more than once (6). Let us conclude 90 Hereſ. cap. 8. 
- Moreri'is'miſtaken,* when he ſays Ceritthus Was the fol 25. 
ſchotar of Ca tes. n ; 1 11 "I & 


ee of having taught Chtilt's jeign sf a (7) Caiur cue 
-thanfatif years, a time of tempiralprofperity aud pleaſure.) U Egeln; apud 
a years, a tine of temporal projperity ang prajure.} -— 


I ILY T. 1 ener uſed. Hiſt. Ec- 
ius gives the followitig account of this opinion 12 cg: N 1 


had been ſome great Apoltle, he tells us ofs ſev 
monſtrous opitions, which he felgns the, Angels 
. vealed to him: he affirms chat the 

- ſhall be eſtabliſned bn earth After the ref 
chat men ſhall live iht Jecuſklem it 

. 8 and pleaſures, 'atid that this wi 
- nage-feaſt which will laſt a tho | inthus 
Err Caius repfeſents We Dionyllus Biſhop of , , We 


Al xandria 0 +3 3. ut 4 : : 1 g Uſe more 


13813 211 * 


econd dialogue on the ex- 
Lexicon [FI, which was printed, 


companies wherein that great Writer is mentioned, that 
they have known him many that they remem- 
ber him a ſcholar c. Thele people imagine, that 
hereby ſhare in the glory of ſuch a great man; 
| concerning 
him, than are believed; and more ate believed than 
are true (11). I am ſure that many perſons will fee (v1) See on this 
their own pictures on this occaſion. Be this as it ſubject, the re- 
will, we ſee here by the example of Ceratinus, that we wk [7] of the 
ought not to depend, too much oh our memories ; for te car 
there is no doubt but the laſt mentioned thought he had f 
NIE ſeen Eraſmus. | 
LFI. . . He wrete .. . . a Greth and Latin Lexicon.) 
this is the firſt Greek Lexicon that was ever com- and. pay | 
piled, ' Valerius Andreas (13) is little leſs miſtaken, 73 
where he tells us that Ceratinus was the firſt, after Al- (14) Biblicrh. 
bliſhed ſuch a 2. pat · 406. 
ade to (1 i 
this work of Ceratinus, is ſufficient to ſhew, that it had 100 book of his 
been already enlarged by ſeveral Writers, arid borne Epiſtles. 
ſeveral impreſſions. Some perſon or other had even 
introduced certain proper names into it, a circumſtance, 
which Eraſmus does not. approve. One would ſup- 
poſe at firſt ſight, that Geher had imagined, - that : 


appear manifeſtly falſe, to any one who examines but ce, 


ner's ex n 1s carefully weighed, he will be cleared. 
Boxhornius does not aiſtinguith the manner how Ce- 
tatinus taught the Greek Tongue in Louvain. Grace 
(Lingus) profeſſorem egit Lovanii, ſays he. Now thele 
s are dec2itful ; they naturally induce every rea- 
e, that Ceratinus was Greek Profeſſor in 
ty of Louvain, Which is not true. Swert 
(16), from whom Boxhornius borrowed Ceratinus's e- (16) Athens ; 
pitaph, with the typographical error Mizoritidas for Bet · page 358. 
Minoritas, i. e. the Franciſcans, ſhould have made him © 
believe, that Ceratinus taught the Greek only in pri- 


vute (pri vatim), which word is employed by Valerii 
r nen, 


. 


les, aſcribed the: Creation 


Chap. of the As 
of the Apyples. 


nd. years, and that this ban adv 

proſperity. and delights. B J. 
©: ». Whereupon, 

tro the proof. Danæus for- 


P . - 
42 +? 


0 1313 


ons ſeem, to have 


In vertin” relations Which Cerinthus wrote, as, 
ins tells, ds pff f 


* 


ign of Jeſus Chiriſt 


Ta hy Apes 
n mg A — 
Iypſe of S. John, 
w hich Caius be- 
be, a mar- lieved was writ» 
and years. It is thus ten by Cerinthus. 


urrettion, and 
It 'ſabje& do their 


eil. Patrum, Seca 


1. page 312. 
Carr. Rs Me 


Qqq 


(3) Dionyfius, 
lib. 2. de Premiſ- 


foonibus, _ 
Eufebium, ibid. 


| 


9) Euaſchius, . 
it, Eccleſ. — 


3 


(70) The re. 7yg 
lation which h 
been made of 
theſe Greek 


Words quoted by 


Fe 5 concerns Ebion. 


a ben the eſſential part of that rei 


Chriffi terrenum futurum. EL 


| enda libidine : in cibo 
wy 54; 


fathered-ir on St. John. 


Whereupon, ſome believed him to be the real Author of the Apocal and that he 
Every one knows what is told of that 2 rid regard to 


his averſion to Cerinthus ; every one, I ſay, knows it is related that he would not enter 


into the ſame bath where this Heretic was. 


The Ancients vary ns to this fact, and the 


Moderns have added circumſtances to it which might paſs for a pious fraud [D]. Some 


ee to. nes lor r hes t 1 unnd dclenders of the 


us favs be (8) iel | 
Nee Herz teign of INTE would be on earth ; * 
ne Lal Tee in quo 1 8 eft veritatis _ 


1 he was much addicted to ſenſual f ba | 
gned at the delights which he wiſhed 
: he made it to con- 
fiſt in . the belly the inferior mem 
that is to fay, in eating, drinking, marrying, 
ing, atid facrificing ; for he cove te plextres 5 
der theſe laſt , Which are more decent 
ſet down the Greek words, with the Latin 
Henry Valeſius, that it may be ſeen whether my 82 
jeckure have any fort of foundation (9) : "Exiyner lt. 
— 71 by Ne Bag iAriay, xa ay ard chene Pier A- 
n Taqxixtc, iy re oregoroncb deer den 
15 56 % bro , of Three. urig. TT lesg TY 
55 KF 4. ee re, rad ra 9095 re- 
. bat See favs 1 TY latte een. Na- = 
m rerum cupiait 
rabat, utpote woluptatihi corporis T1 92 
* 2 4 55 Ne. Det fitum fore ſomniavit, 
in wentris, && taru#h que jt 1 * Junt, partium 


que ut honeff iori Voca ga ſmodi wvoluptates velaret, in in 
7 [ths lt (to) 2 act rin 85 hoftiarum madationi 
is, that Cerinithus did not exprelly tea 
2d 2 Rey and glory of the reigh of Jeſus * 
would © confift in fatisfying gluttony, and r 
re- 


Euſebius in the madde alt of another manner of expreſſion, he 
25th chapter of 1 #56 the rejoicings which are proper to ſealt- days, 


the 7th Book, - 
ſeems to mes and particularly to days deſtined to the offering of vi 
be better; it | is E eating of ſacrifices. © The Greek wit 
this: Fe in in © which T have quoted dearly infinuate that he had 
quibur'ifta bone- ſhrouded himſelf under decent phraſes. But it was 
maker; og 71 en mai allowable to draw the vail aſide, and to pa- 
nimirum, raphraſe them in ſuch a _ * all the uglineſs 
of his opinions might eaf If my conjecture 
- we ders; there W "bs Tome unfairneſs in the 
roceeding of Cerinthus's enemies ; for what right 
pas any one to impute to an Author particulars which 
he does tx fect? Why ener copy the benefit 
be might expect from che generality expreſſions ? 
It — — be improper to obſerve, that Henry Yo 
(11) As Chrifto- Aa d read n 2 wars wo 
T7) As fhoul who roo (t 1), con 
pberſen does. nion by the vetfion of Rufinus : Nec aliter 17 1. 
- ex verſone cus E Et us 
uid facratius dicere videretur, les ajebat feſtivi- 
' tates rurſum celebrandas, Fefforum ſeilicet & facrificiorum 
nomine libidines ſuas 88 "ut bongflaters | 
(12) Valefius, wen, in peciem praſtrrut (1 rl 
Net. in 'Euſebi= [FC — . him to be the neal 
wm, page m 54 Aber of the The ſame Diotyſius ow 
I have quoted in the 2 340 emark, ac 
tat there were ſome foes who intirely rejected = 
Revelations a a Work not written by St. John, ' or 
any Apoſtle, or any Eccleſiaſtical 4 and which 
2 by * _ of rey becauſe it is co- 
vered with ſo a Yail it e 
an thing of it; tha hat Cerinthis had com 
$7 Bad d ſet St. John's name to. it, in ors 
| *. 51 idle i imaginations 1 2 . E j 
240.8 der 'S PEE 
s LT 8 TW 
* A Wh. 4 enim, 4 us nontinis z 7280 conflav 
— 4 e nomen 4 fe acendam fide 
5 dae; ; 1 A prefigere, Fra 555 175 
1 44 5 7 75 Oh ih” 
3 ame ba re, 
= Rum. [9], Ke A 9 77 A l Save 27 a 
i ration ( 55 The tion 0 on As of conſiſts in 56 50 


pretend this fact concerns güde, al rs 3 
qu, will nd in Euſebius, that 8. 
John having entred the bath, Fs hearing that Cerin- 


thus was there, OO fled away, 2 — 
Companions do the Ay, faid, 
11 . a truth 
4 


& poetu, ac nuptiis, 4. 
0 
Err 


lating What he had heard 
_after him, finding 


deſigu to e 


( marging 


Law 


© will find 6 8. job! 
Ghoſt, 


o thither by the H 


the Heretic Ebion Heer. Ser the 
was there, he un 001 the reaſon of the inſpirati- (4, Faſcbius, 


3d Book againſt 


on which he had received ; he perceived that the Hol lib. 4. cap. 14, 

Spirit had cauſed == take that ſlep, only to ->4 pag. 128. 

him an 1 of 15 w much truth ought (15) ec is va. 
t 


to be eſteemed diſtinction we ht padiow Tlozye 
to treat the * of God, and the inſtruments * ＋ kaufm, that i is, 


Devil, He groaned therefore, and faid loud enough , 7 has 
to be heard all who wor preſent; Haſte my 4 Veil yh x 
e thren, 1. us 44 yu Ebb ane, a P * ac- 
and cruſh us toget with E ecauſe of hi 

(16). Meade, ws tecancile & frenzy cud + . Kr. — 1 85 2. 
phanius, ſays that —4 Darke agus and * were her ve: 7 "up 
together in the bath fz ) ; but Mr. de Tillemont takes Irenæus re/ares 


notice that there «vas mo neceſſity to to this eonjefture, {9t Prople who 
it being no r/o thi 70 Ste. 2 n raw goers, 
12 1 rg to the ſtory before rarp ſay 42 5 
s particulars eſs certain am befs is à proof that 
important, Obſerve here the progreſs of Relations: 5. way 
St. Irenzus ſeems to have been the firſt who publiſhed 7 *** 
the action of S. John: he .* himſelf with re- (16) * 
but thoſe who came 4% Fre: num, 
his mar ET — naked, added — 3% Mg 148, 
embelliſhments - it. They did not think it * 
for the memory of that Apoſtle, that he might be ſup- (17) Baron. ad 
n ce 3 wherefore af. 71. nam. 9. 
MR that if he had one day a (18) — 


Then 
19411 ſonght for ; 7% Tate. 
and they * 15 A e it was of Au ＋ 
to acquaint ithful that they ought to 3 e- the Bruſſele Edi 
3 of the truth in 2 and to r tion. 92 
divine juſtice is always ready to give extraordinary ex 
amples of ſeverity againſt Hereſiarchs. But as it Neem. (19) Ibid. pag. 
erat pe: olga ary, gore John ws e 
afraid without occaſion, or tha implicite menace _ 
contained in his words was vain, it was thought pro- 
per to ſuppoſe that the Heretic, with whom he would 
not bathe, was craſhed to death under the ruins of the 
houſe, This is what ſucceeding ages have added to 


CRE 


the imbroidery of St. Epiphanius. 


I ingen acknowledge chat 1 bad never read 
this Addition, when I met with it m a Letter of the 


learned Reineſius ; but I have fince found it in ſeveral 


Authors whom he does not mention. Ne ſpeaks of it 
after having ableryed oat © the. Fpat contemporary Writers 


do not ſay the Empero Barbaroſſa was tram- 
pled on by the = tho' their filence has not hindred 
their {deſcendants from inventing that circumſtance, 
and affirming it boldly. Similis buic hiſtoriæ . 
latia temeratiove, adds he (20), cm, et. ab 20) Thomas 


male 5 gui five Ebionem frve Cerinthum (wariant enim) Hpbeſi Reinefius, Fri,. 


nd balngarum, in quibus diffutaret ung cam auditori- 57. 94 Rupertum, 
; bus | fuit, appreſſum ofſe narrarunt. Cum enim rye nnn. 
Iren. I. 3. c. 3. Epiphan. her. 30. Euſeb. 
Hiſt. Ecel. c. 23. & l. 4. C. 14. 4 lat B. aha. 


by Jobamem Ewvang. & Apoftolum, tum in baineis quas 
's loiurus intraverat Cerinthum cum fuis e audivifſtt, Fe- 
- ftinate, dixifſt, fratres 3 Egredianur; we domus corruat 


& percamus cum ho, qui intus oft, inimico Verita- 


6 this . tis); quod ti nere me fieret dixerat Apoiolus, id fattum 
Y ic Ne. inter prelati ſunt. 


In has r ille qui notas 
lu piano Latino, excuſo Baſel. an. 1560 * 
tulit 3 , enim tmiraculum & Johanne editum: K 
Victor. Strigel. gaz Schal. ad Proverb. Salom. c. — 


. tanguam Irene p cu adfert bæe t: Egreſſo Johanne . 
mus 
them, preſſit: quad welerun II provinuemum: 4poſtoli 


OCerinthum 6 eurbam reli 


thi temporibus — dixerat. Plura 2e be 
b las 


GER 447 


Law of Moſes, who were for having the Angels worſhipped, and grounded their doc- 
trine on this reaſon, that fince God could neither be ſeen, touched, nor comprehended, it 


was neceſſary to 
alſo 
ject thoſe who 
thoſe things which they 


ed an H 
in Ph 


(2) 
the Goſpel of St. Matthew (5 
believe St. Erhardt (i). s 


tam Ecclefiaſticos Politices peccafſe rirca hiflorids 
2 . 7 eee e ) 42 tis 


moneri F uventutem were hifloria & elegantiorum lite- 


rarum interefl. i. e. An mort or tion 
4% very like this has been made by thoſe who us 
«*« that either Ebion or Cerinthus (for they differ as to 
« the was killed at Epheſus by the fall of a 
« bath, in which he was diſputing with his auditors. 
% For when they had read in Irenæus, &c. who had it 
«« from a tradition of 8. Polycarp, that St. John the 
„ Evangeliſt and Apoſtle, when he heard that Cerin- 
thus and his diſciples were in the bath which he had 


„ entered with a defign to waſh, faid, Make haſte, 


«« brethren, let us go out, leſt the houſe fall and we 
4 periſh with Cerinthus, the enemy of the Truth, who 
« ws within; * A ay pos * ſeared 
«« would happen, id really happen, 
% Of the ſame fault has he been guilty who inſerted 
„ the Marginal Notes in the Latin Edition of St. Epi- 
00 ius, printed at Baſil in the year 1560: for 

« feigns a miracle wwrought by S. Fohn: and Yiforinus 
% Strigeliu, Who in his Scholia on the Proverbs of So- 
« mon chap. 22. quotes this as a ſaying of Irenzus : 
% When St. Fohn *was gone out, the houſe immediately 


« fell, and cruſhed to death Cerinthus and the ret : 
« which had been ſaid by, none of the ancients who 
© lived neareſt the times of the Apoſtle and Cerinthus. 


« You have, without doubt, obſerved that feveral 
«« faults of the like nature have been committed by 
« Ecclefiaſtical as well as Political „and in- 
« deed they are taken notice of daily,) and it is for 
«« the intereſt of true hiſtory and polite learning that 
««. youth ſhould be warned of them.” If I had ſhorten- 
ed this paſſage, I had WN ſeveral of my readers 
of the knowledge of one thing which will pleaſe them; 
; © - that ſoch falfifications are found in Orators both of the 
(21) There is a Clergy and of the Laity, againſt which it is of conſe- 


poſes an = queuce that young men ſhould be cautioned. A fault 
rA a hundred times more common than it ought to be 


N 4 Let one Author ſay that certain things were feared, 
Ta. and another will ſay they came effeAually to paſs. A 
GILIUS Biſhop miſchievous and ſhameful imitation of the News-Wri- 
of Saltzburgh) ter (21) 1 Reineſuus perhaps xecollefied no more than 
254 that e the two Authors whom he quotes ; but here axe ſeveral 
News Writers Others. Friar Bernard of Luxemburgh ſays Venera- 
having ſeen Let- ble Bede aſſerts that St. Polycarp relates (22) what St. 
ters which ad- John ſaid and did ; and that fo ſoon as the Apoſtle was 


viſe that the A.- get out, the bath. fell, and knocked Cerinthus on the 
2 = De iſto Cherintho dicit Beda ſuper epifiolam Toann. 
fiege to a marrat enim de illo ſeilicet Foanne auditor ejus ſandifs 
own, affirm the f vir & martyr Nm —— — 
ſiege is already Antibes, quod tempore quodam cum apud Ephe fum balnea 


lycarp relates | 
this : St. Irenaus . "64:0; . 
only ſays that be cidit, & hereticum cum ſuls oppreſſit (2 t 
2244, beard i, aflirgas that St. Lrenzus, in the third Chapter af 
ſey jo. Here then third Book againſt Hezefies, relates, that 8. John found 
is already ene Oerinthus ſitting in the bath with his followers, and 
* diſputing violently, and deny ing impudently and as a 
blaſphemer that Jeſus Chriſt was God: S. John. roſe up. 
(23) F. Bernar- and warn ; 


ned his friends 10 retire with him, for that 


dus Lutzenbur- 7 + 
en (God was going to puniſh, ſuch blaſphemies. 
Jn, 80 ſoon as he was gone out, the houſe fell, and de- 


Voce Cherinciani. ſtrayed. Cerinthus and all his company. You may be- 
Nan, 


W * 
: 21 14 


--CERISANTES,' a very ingenious and brave man in the ſeventeenth Century. There is 


procure the divine benevolence 
ed that St. Paul had this Heretic in 


ypothefis compoſed of Judaiſm, Paganiſm, and Magiſm, and publiſhed it chiefly 5* 
gia and — and that he even worked wonders by the each of Angel. 
e rejected the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and admitted 


He did not even admit the whole of that, if we ibs. 


by the Miniſtry of Angels 170 had 
view, when he warned the faithful to re. Cre, is Auct 


through a voluntary humility,” and worſhipping of Angels, intruded into Tia, 3; 
had not ſeen; and we are affared that 
acquaintance at Alexandria with the Jews, with the Pagans, and with the Magicians, fram- 


* 2 . | 
rinthus, having had ſome 1 


& II. page M. 


* Garnier. in 
uftar. Theod. 


apad Irigiams 


lieve that Prateolus does not let flip ſuch an opportuni- 
ty without moraliſing againſt the Authors of Sets. 
Here, ſays he, may be ſeen the dreadful example of 
divine vengeance on thoſe, who with manifeſt im- 
<« piety blaſpheme the name of God and his ſound 
q ne, not fearing to introduce ſects of perdition 
* and how ſeldom the divine wrath ſuffers them to 
« eſcape unpuniſhed,” Read his whole narration. 

od wero contemporaneus ſanto Foanni Ewangeliſiæ 

erit, teftatur Divus Ireneus libr. 3. adverſus hereſes 
cap. 3. cum de Beato Polycarpo laquens, ait weniſſe ali- 
guando in balneum TFoannem, & illic reperiſſe Cerin- 
thum bereticum una cum confortio ſuorum ſedentem, in- 
ter quas Cerinthus acerrime 2 „ impudentergue 
blaſphemus negabat Chriſium Deum ęſe. Atque ſurgens 
Fohannes monuit amicos ſues qui ei afſidebant, ut und 
feeum abirent : nam non velle Deum ampliits ferre blaſ- 
phemias tam impudentes. Allico werd cim egrefſus efſet; 
collapſa domus, Cerinthum cum ſua cohorte extinxit. Ex 
guo licet videre horrendum exemplum divine ultionis & 
vindifte in tos, qui manifeſia impietate nomen Dei & 
ejus ſanam doftrinam blaſphemant, non werentes ſeas 
perditionis introducere : & quam ira divina illos non pa- 
tiatur tandem inultes (24). Join to this Latin the fol- (24) Prateolus, 
lowing words of Mr. de Tillemont (25) : Feuardentius . Elencho Al- 
. from St. 7 erome againſt the Luciferians, . that the — ww. Ry 

aBually fell, and cruſbed Cerinthus. II have read © Ye 128. 

that whole Treatiſe on purpoſe, and find no ſuch thing in (25) Tillemont, 
it.] I have a of Heretics, — in Memoiren de 
form of a Catechiſm by a German Miniſter (26), and H,. Eccle. 
here is the Anſwer I find to the Queſtion : Zurmode pe- — 1. Fag. 
riit (Cerinthus) ? Nuina balnei oppreſſus : Cum enim * 
Jobannes . cum 58 ſuis, Epheſi, la- (25) Johannes 
wandi cauſſa, in balneum veniſſet, ac vidiſſet intus eſſe 2 — 
Cerinthum, refiluit inde flatim, ac dixit: Diſcedamus _ * . 
citd, ae ruina balnei opprimamur, cum intus fit Cerin- chia Paſtor, & 
thus, boſtis weritatis. Id quod etiam, di ſcedente eo, face Vicinarum Inſpec- 


tum eſt. Ut exprimitur in uerſibus Strigelii : he? in Catalogs 


æreticorum, 
Impia Cerinthus lancio convitia Chriſto 1 
um facit, & ſtulta itate furit : printed in the 
Concidu & rapido blaſphemum contudit icdtu f 1615, in 
Collapſe ſubito ſacta ruina domus. | _ 
That is, 


% How did Cerinthus come by his end? He was kil- 
led by the fall of a bath: ſor when St. John the E- 
2 . with his diſciples, went into a bath at E- 

on ph us to waſh, and ſaw Cerinthus there, he imme- egreſſus ( Joannes) 
«« diately ſtarted back and {aid : Let us quickly, Cerinthum bære- 
<< leſt we be cruſhed to death by the falling of the Vb vidit 
% bath; ſor Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is in were wm 
« jt. Which bappened accordingly, ſo ſoon as he de- © 5,10) a8 is 
« parted 3 as is expreſſed in theſe verſes of Strigelius: 


ts teſtified by [re- 
„ IWhile impiouſl Cerinthus Chrift. revil d. 


(27) Epbeſi, Ire« 
neo teſte lib. Jo 
cap» 3. & balneo 


cc neus, going 
« out of a bath 


Ving his fury in diſcourſes wild; _ | 2 1 
« The houſe fell Judden on his guilty head, Ge voor ge ol 
And rapid cruſb'd the buld blaſphemer dead. 4 refiarch cruſh- 


« ed by the fall 

« of the houſe.” 
Micrel. Syntage 

Hiſt. Eccleſ. page 
m. 223» 


Micrzlius has not been more exact in conſulting the 
originals, tho' he cites them: See the margin (27). 
Itugius ſeems to think that Prateolus is the firſt 'who 
tacked to Irenzus's Narrative what relates to the fall 
of the houſe where Cerinthus was bathing (28). It is (28) Ittigiue de 


certain that this additional ornament, is more ancient gory 18 
than Prateolus 0 ehepttc;ha a Vo penned 
” An * e F 1 58. edit. 1690: 


an Article of him in the Supplement to Moreri, The reader mult nor give credit to the 


inſidious 


5 


246 CER 
inſidious falfities which may have crept into it; and I muſt deſire him to attend the ob- 
ſervations I ſhall here give, which are extracted from a manuſcript Apology, ſent. to me 

from London by Mr. de St. Helene (a) two or three months before his death. He kad # left 

| drawn. it up for Mr. de Ceriſantes his brother, ſome time after the Duke of Guiſe's Me- time of the 1.9 

meoirs had appeared in public. Mr. de Ceriſantes is very much abuſed. in thoſe Memoirs ; Nauen and 

| but the Author of the Apology aſſerts, that what is therein ſaid againſt him is rank ca- ngland. He dies 

+ - © "Jumny. He does not believe that this work was written by the Dake de Guiſe 3 and he oth of Janus 
bear wr! rb ſuſpects that Mr. de Sainction (b) either invented the hole, or introduced the ſeveral fifti- 6. 
I: was be who fious Particulars in it; prompted either by the great affetion, he bore: 40 His maſter, or 
= ns M*" 79 make the piece more agreeable (c), and get a better price from the. Bookſeller for the. 


; * > : | \ 
. manuſcript. He begins with, refuting certain contemptuous ter 


{c) The manu- and the reproach caſt on Ceriſantes, viz. of his being meanly deſcended [A]. He owns 
Pal. * that he had a quarrel with the Duke de Candaule; but aſſerts, that the circumſtances and 


conſequences of it are falſly related [BJ. He does not deny but that his brother 151. 
5 | | 2 ittle 


[4] Mr. de Ceriſantes is very much abuſed in thoſe 

Memoir. . His brother who drew up his apology 

(1) ons 8 « »» » refutes certain contemptuous * ( Hi and * 

pag- 116. of t roach cafl on Ceriſantes, viz. of his being meanly 

ry 1 w_ — nb] He fed en theſe words will appear wy 
4to. * ridiculous, when it ſhall be known, that Cardinal 

Richelieu had fo good an opinion of Ceriſantes as to ſend 

him to Conflantinople in 1641, in order to treat of ſome 

important affairs there; and that in 1644, Chancellor 

Oxenfliern, and the reſt of the regents of Seveden, dur- 


ing the minority of Queen C * JK him worthy 


of being admitted as a Counſellor of State of that King- 
dom; and bf being afterwards ſent to the Court 7. 

France, in quality of Refident. . . . This appears by t 
Sieur de Cerifc ntes's commiion ; by a letter which the 
aid Chancellur writ to him at Paris; and by another 
_ evhich the Sieur de Chanut, at that time Refident of France 
in Sweden, wrote to Mr. Gueffier at Rome; "which pieces 
are in the hands of My. de Sainte Helene, at well as all 
(2) Manuſcript thereft, of which mention will be made hereafter (2). It 
. aS. 4, is to be obſerved, that the Queen of Sweden had firſt 
50 | pou Ceriſantes a regiment in the army of Germany; 
ut being come within two days journey of Storkbolm, 
in order to" go and take poſſeſſion of it, a Courier | who 
du diſpatched to him, obliged him to return back; the 
Regents of the Kingdom of Sweden, having thought it 
8 more adviſeable to fend him to France, with the cha- 
73) Ibid. pag. 15. racter of Refident (3). It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
We are referred he had been Lieutenant in the firſt company of the regi- 
— 2 ment 'of Navarre . . and that he performed ſuch glorious 
Tekker ations in the ſeveral employments he exerciſed in this 
regiment, and diſplayed © ſo much vigour, capacity and 
' Courage in various engafements, that the Prince, at that 
time. Duke of Enguien, and Maribal du Chatillon, de 
la Meilleraye, and de Gaſſion, beſtowed publickly on him, in 
; Pere ſence of all the Officers, fuch applauſes as might have 
(4) Wid. pag. inſpired the moſt modeſt perſons with vanity (4). The 
8. Author of theſe Memoirs to the Duke of Guile, is 
1 - told, that in aſcribing roo little merit and experitnce to 
Mr. de Ceriſantes, he contradlicts himſelf, fince he owns 
in the ſame page 177, that he was endued both with wit 
and eloquence ; in the next page, that he was a brave 
man, and that few perfons equalled him in Latin Poetry. 
In page 195, that he made a lodgment within ten paces 
. of a oft in which the enemy had five hundred men; 
_ evhere be behaved as gallantly as before at the attack ; 
and that he put it into fo yood a poſture of defence, that 


. it "could not be taten afterwards. In page 25 4, that 


' the Duke of Guiſe having come to an engagement, only 
- 10 extricate Facomo Ronſſa from imminent danger ; and 
- finding him ſafe, he only aimed at his retreat, the care 
. of which: he gave to the Sieur de Ceriſantes, *who came 
\ {ſays the Author "of "the © Memoirs) very 'opportunely 
Jer him; then be rejoyned the. Duke of Guiſe after 
. fight ſkirmiſh, and «without | lofing s much as 
, one man, To all this is added, that the command of 
Pur thouſand Calabrians which that Duke' = gy rag 
him, was another indiſputable prof which the King bad 
/ bis experience in military affairs. This is proved 
Page 375, as alſo bythe Memoirs of the Count of Mo. 
| "Jena, Tom. III, page 61; and alſo by the commiſſion 
 *which the Dute of Gui gave Ceriſantes for that em- 
 Ployment. The concluſion is, that the reaſons alle 
by the Author of the Memoirs, for the refuſal which 
be pretends - the Duke 'of Guiſe made Ceriſantes of. the 


20111 144 


6 


by «to diſpenſe 


reſpe@ to .the fundtium, though not quite fo bonura-. | 
ble (5); 7 . (% Ibid. pag. 6 
ich regard to the meanneſs of extraction, it i Ob- *** 7* 


ſerved that the author of the Memoirs ſays falſly, that the 


father of Ceriſantes was a Miniſter (6), and the conſe- (6) Memoiren d. 
uence Which he would draiv from it is refuted. It is af. D 2 
ve that Cerifantes was off s 78 


erted, that this would not | 
noble deſcent; and after follow theſe words: His 
« father whoſe name was Mark Duncan, was a fa- 
% mous Doctor of Phyſic, a native of Scotland, and 
„born a Gentleman, Coming into France in his 


youth, he ſettled at Saumur in Anjou, where he 


«« married a Gentlewoman of a family. He 
«© had not been long here before he gained ſo much 
reputation in his art, that James I King of Britain 
« ſent for him, with an offer of making him his Phy- 
« fician in ordinary ; and for this purpoſe he ſent” 
« him the patent of it (as a ſecurity of what he was 
6 promiſed) before he croſſed the ſea ; but as his wiſe 
« was extremely deſirous not to leave her native 
4 country, ber relations and acquaintance, he yielded 
* to the tears of his wife, of whom he was paſſio- 
% nately fond; and fo refuſed to accept of an em- 
«« ployment that was ſo honourable,” ſo advantageous 
« to his family; and IV the reſt of his life at Sau- 
„ mur, where he died in 1640, to the univerſal re- 
1 of every one whether high or low, or Papiſt or 
15 Procetant. He was admirably well ſkilled in Philo- 
„ ſophy, Divinity, and Mathematicks ; beſides Phy- 
« fick, which he praQtiſed with great honour. IT 
«« moſt valuable circumſtance in him was, his being 
« a man of the greateſt probity, and of a moſt ex- 
« emplary life ).“ 
in __ remark. nad 
BI He owns . , the quarrel 
cle, but afſerts that the circumſtances and comſe- 


! to this what I ſhall obſerve (7) 


which are employed. 


quences of it are falſly related.) Here follow the words 


of the apology, which clear up an incident that will 


be thought'curious by many Readers. * M. de Ceri. 


<< ſantes had a quarrel with the Duke of Candale, and 
«« ſent him a challenge; but the Duke of Guiſe, in 
« caſe he were Author of thoſe Memoirs, would have 


„ leſs reaſon than any one o make him ſuch a re- 


wo 2 ; fince it was purely to ſerve the beadriful 

44 8 

6 one. of the Queen Regem's Maids of Honour, whom 

« the Duke of Ca 

« ſhe was in 8 for 

« over, I will be ſo ingenuous as to confeſs, that be- 

*-ing-at that time Reſident from the Crown of Sweden, 

y the ſtrifteſt laws of prudence would not permit him to 
* carr 


bis reſentments to ſuch great len 


ſevere a virtue, when their honour is 


to prat 


attacked? There is no doubt but the ill treatment 
* which this beautiful Lady had received publiekly, 


reflected o Highiy on the Gentleman who was then 

talking to her, that it was ſcarce poſſible for dim 
with 8 to repair it. Mr. 

de Ste. Helene, his brother, 

. ject forhe months after, cold Hu f. | 

his opinion, he had injured his charafter * 

conduct, and in ſome meaſure renourced 

leges which the law of nations gave him, as a man 


e «© in-a-public character. You ay" right aid 
of Colonel-General, are weak ; fince he afterwards Corinne 1h o OY 080% beater; 


ave bim andthtr that teas much mire" corjiderable with e Ladies, from time immemorlal, ha 


% Cerifantes ; but you are to ax the Court- 
e been 


« ſolute 


ſeourſing on this ſub- 


* 
— 


demoiſelle de Pons, His miſtreſs, at that time | 
dale had publickly affronted, as 
with Mr: de Ceriſantes. More. 


* 


bie | +; bur where — © 
half we on with the generous men, who are able 
ctice fo 


that, in 


— 1 


1 <oith the Dul⸗ gf loving — 


33d | 


e ptivi. A W V 9330 i 


J 


little too haughty, and perba 
if ſuch a lefett 'may be 
man, very witty, 
the military Science; and that be 


TER 


ps carried bis ambimious views too far (d)... but; adds he, (4) 
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Manu 


excuſed in any one; it might be in him... who was' a handſome 6 
very well ſtillod in polite Literature, extremely brave, greatly ſkilled in 
ed in à very eminent degree all thoſe talents, ' which 


may recommend a man to ſociety, wit regard to the arts either of peace or war. The 


Author denies his having 


been removed from his employments by the 


Queen of Swe- 


- {Ch and 7 ae 9 his leaving the Court of France. He infinuates (e) that he (0 I pag. Th 


er Swediſh | 
changing his Religion; and accordingly he 
Catholic. He was ſent to Naples in 


ajeſty's ſervice; in order to execute the reſolution he had formed of 
e quitted the Proteſtant, faith and turned Roman 
quality of the King's Reſident, and to watch the 


motions of the Duke of Guiſe, of whom the Court of France entertained ſome little ſuſ- 


he the note Picion (F). The Author denies his havin 


a * 


aſſumed the title of Embaſſador [D]; and 


R declares that the ſubject and circumſtances of his confinement were not faithfully related [E]. 


0 ſolute diſpoſers of fame and reputation. Had I 
«& ſuffered a y 'to be affronted in my company, I 
% ſhould have quite loſt my honour in the opinion 
re the fair-ſex, and ſhould, have never dared to appear 
'«« before them. But I abſolutely deny that this quar- 
, rel preceded the time of his being Reſident, and 
* obliged him to leave Paris. Several perſons belong- 
ing to the Court at that time, will remember per- 
«+ fettly, that when he challenged the Duke of Can- 
re dale, he had exerciſed his employment upwards of 
* a year} and that he continued it nine or ten months 
& after, in ſpite of the ſollicitations, which the late 
% Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Eſpernon, and 
« Mr. de Metz, at that time Abbot of St. Germain 
% des Prez, now Duke of Verneuil, employed with 
«© herSwediſh Majeſty, in order to have him recalled. 
« To eſſect this they et every engine at work ; and 
© attacked him about his birth, (either out of mere 
4% malice, or from the ſame argument employed by 
te the Author of the Memoirs, viz. that as he was ſon 
% to a man of letters, there was ſome probability of 
*© his not being a Gentleman) but all in vain, for Mr. 
<«t de Cerifantes having been informed by Mr. de Lyonne 
« of all that was batching againſt him, ſent with all 
4% imaginable diligence to Sweden, a. copy of the in- 
ce ſtrument of his Nobility, which one of the Secre- 
<< tarjes of State had compared with the Original, with 
© which the Queen his Miſtreſs ſeemed entirely ſa- 
ve tisfied ; ſo that ſhe laughed at the multitude of 
letters which were ſent her, in prejudice: of her re- 
ce ſident, whom ſhe not only continued in his employ- 
& ment at the Court of France, as I before obſerved ; 
— but alſo approved his treatment of the Duke of 
t) K, d. Gde. 
2 [C] The Author denies his having been removed from 
Bis employment 4 the Queen of Sweden.) ** This is 
* alfo a falſe aſſertion, ſince it appears by a letter Mr. 
* de Ceriſantes ſent to his brother Mr. de Ste Helene, 


* from-Stockholmw, and dated the 28th of April 1646, 
Which is fill in his hands, that he reſigned, and 


«c 
"cs 
cc 

” "_ 


ſet out from the Court of France unknown to the 
Queen his Miſtreſs. I do not pretend either to de- 
fend or excuſe his going away without leave; it be- 
ing very certain, that he might have been tried for 
it. Mr. de Ceriſantes was not inſenſible of the dan- 
rous conſequeniges of this ;. but hearing from good 
Ponds. that ſome powerful friends of 
endeavoured to undermine him, out of hatred from 
a rd that he had ſupplanted them, he ven- 
tured at all, and hazarded undertaking the journey, 
to invigorate his party by his preſence; and to de- 
fend a poſt which his enemies attacked with ſo much 
fury, or elſe to bury himſelf. under its ruins. It is 
alſo very evident from the diſcharge, which Mr. de 
Ceriſantes obtained from the faid-Queen his miſtreſs, 
that ſhe was extremely well ſatisfied with his nego- 
ciations, and the induſtry he had employed ; and 
that ſhe deſired to him 1n her ſervice; for 
wit is expreſly ſaid in this diſcharge, that he himſelf 
**« defired it, in arder to have an opportunity of mak- 
ing his fortune that way; and that during the whole 
* time he tranſacted the affairs of that Crown, he 
« acquitted himſelf with the utmoſt diligence, fidelity, 
* and induſtry. - The letter of Mr. Chanut, which 
«© has already been mentioned twice, teſtifies the ſame 
« thing, ſaying that the Queen had aſſured him by 
word of mouth, that to keep the ſaid Mr, de Ce- 


"66 


"6 


Vor. IV. 


of * fion (9).” 


and treated him ill . 
* logiſt anſwers (11), that he had never once heard (11) Ibid. pag. 


r. Grotius 


Some 


00 riſantes in her ſervice, ſne had put it to his option, 
either to have a regiment or a conſiderable pen- (9 Thid. pag. 
| Be 


; n | b 

[D] The Author denies his having aſſumed the title 
of Embaſſador . . at Naples.] All the French who 
«+ were at the ſame time in Naples, can teſtify that 
he aſſumed no other title there than that of the 
King's Agent, which the Memoirs in queſtion al- 
low him to have; been, in page 1163 as do alſo 
** thoſe of the Count de Modena, Vol. II, page 237. 
„. .. As ſuch he conſequently had a right to aſſem- 
ble the Council, and to make ſuch propoſals in it 
as he judged neceſſary; having particular orders 
for that purpoſe,” and general ones to obſerve: the 
Duke of Guiſe's actions, and give advice of his 
% conduct; that his deſigns, even when be was at 
% Rome, ſeemed very ſuſpicious to the Miniſters of ß 
France (10). The Author of the Memoirs ſays, (10) Ibid. pag; 5. 
that Ceriſantes would place himſelf on the left hand : 
of the Duke of Guiſe, at Maſs and in public Ce- 
„ remonies ; but that the Dake would not ſuffer it, 
upon that account. The Apo- 
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* 


of ſuch a quarrel; and that Ceriſantes was ſo brave, 9 *© 
and ſo tender of his honour, that ſince he did not 

** ſhow his reſentment by ſome deſperate action, or 

„ by leaving Naples, we ought. to believe that the 

** Duke of Guiſe did not give him the abuſive lan- 


% creature. | | 
_ [F]- . and... . that the ſubje and circumflance Ceriſantes his 
of his confinement are not faithfully related. Here fol- — ſincs 
lows the ſtory as I heard it from his Valet de Chambye bis leaving Swe- 
(13). , *, The Duke ſuſpecting that Mr. de Ceriſantes e, 3 well in 
4. did him ſome. ill offices at the Court of France, Palas, not. 


« and with the uiſs de Fontenai at Rome, went vy, and the Im- 
one day to his „with a great train; and com- perial, as particu · 


< ing into his apartment would oblige him, by hing at Rome and 
r . his e. — 
« cyphers.. to him, in order to clear the ſuſpicions he cha: tbis Valet de 
*« entertained,, concerning ſome letters he had inter- Chambre was a 
„ cepted 3 which Mr. de Ceriſantes however refuſed ab- very wortby man, 
«« ſolutely, proteſting, that as he was not to give him —— 4 
an account of his actions, he would never part with by the Dake of 
„ thoſe letters unleſs they were forced from him. Guiſe himſelf, 
Upon this, they came to high words on both ſides; that he gave him 
and the Duke flying into a great cauſed eee. yang 
, his guards te put him under an arreſt; with orders gf after the 
% from them to watch him fo narrowly, that he cats. 

. , s6 might 


Rrr 


(14) Manuſcript 


filence to be a 
wilful omillien. 


Some complaints are made of the truth. 
and the particulats concerning 


truth being (diſguiſed with regard to his death FI; 
his will are rejected as fabulous [G]. 8 
all che calumnies which have been publiſhed againſt Mr. de 


This is perhaps, of 
iſantes, that which may 


expoſe him moſt to the laughter of all readers; but at the fame time no circumſtance can 


be refuted in ſo unanſwerable a manner z there 
form by a Notary Public, to produce againſt 


being 


4 copy of his will regiſtred in due 
all thoſe ho by 


liſh and ſpread ſuch a 


report, The Apologiſt does not fail to obſerve (g), that this alone is ſufficient to invali- (2 


date all the other calumnies; for that man who has the aſſurance to publiſh falſities, which _ 


are afterwards invalidated by the Regiſter of a Public | Netary, does not deſerve the leaſt 
credit. Nevertheleſs, the particulars relating to Ceriſantes inſerted in the Memoirs of 
the Duke de Guiſe made a ſtrong impreſſion on the readers, and have been tranſcribed 
into other books. Du Mautier has taken them in; the Continuator of Moreri copied du 


| Maurier 3 and it appears by the Menagiana, that they ſerved as 
to the wits who uſed to meet at Mr, Menage's [H. In this manner does fortune 


% might not have the leaſt communication or cor- 
<< reſpondence with any perſon whatſoever. A few 
« days after, the Dake's paſſion being cooled, he with- 
„ drew his guards; and after making an excuſe to 
«© Mr, de Ceriſantes, for his rigorons proceeding, and 
„ imputing the cauſe of it to ſome malicious and ill- 
« defignin „who by their inſidious diſcourſes 
% had exaſperated him (the Duke) againſt Ceri ſantes; 
«© he fo ſoothed and flatterred him, the Duke, (having 
To Aa — 
«« people, and captivating them, whenever he deſired 
* to do it) that they were ever after good friends, 
% or at leaſt pretended to be ſuch (14).” 

[F] Some complaints are made, of the truth's being 
dijeuiſed with regard to Cerifantess death.) “Here 


peculiar talent in winning the affeftions of 


topicks for converſation 
exerciſe 


her 


« crowh the work, finiſhes his Silumnies by the molt 

© notorious falſity that was ever publiſhed, ſaying that 
«« Ceriſantes, carrying his vanity to its utmoſt height, 
„ appointed the Dake his Executor; to which he dds, 
cc — "_ left either _ — — donations or pious 
te , upwards of five and twenty thouſand crowns, 
*© tho' he was not worth a thilling {ihe are the very 
Words of the Memoirs) which may be very eaſily 
« diſproved by a copy of the Will it elf, delivered 
« by the Notary who drew it up, and which is in the 
hands of Mr. de Ste Helene. It a by this Will, 
«* that Signior Carlo is named Executor of it ; and that 
the legacies, donations and endowments amount onl 

to the Jum of five hundred and fifty ducats. 2 
alſo ordered, that the monies ariſing from the ſale 


(15) i. e. pag- © (15) the Dake, as in ſeveral other places of the of 80 tuns of wine, COIN to the ſaid de- 

574 and 375+ „Memoirs, is very f. of the truth; for I know ** ceaſed, ſhould be employed by ſaid Executor, 
« from perſons of credit, that Mr. de Cerifantes hav- © in — St. Anne's Chapel of the Carmelites 
ing already packed up his baggage, in order to Church in Naples, where he will have his body in- 
=- ck to Rome, Whither he was ſent for, in or- terred; and in having an epitaph made for ep 

(16) The Apo- der to be Ohamberlaim to Pope Innocent X (16) ; the all this is far from five twenty thouſand 

logik, in pag 31. ** Duke intreated him to _—_ his journey till after © crowns (18). | | 

complains thit #« neral attack, which he intended to make upon [H] I appears by the Menagiana, the 

ti is was not men- << all the poſts of the enemy at the ſame time ; which culars. 4 to Ceriſantes . . . ſerved 

— of tbe, requeſt Mr. Ceriſuntes made no ſcruple to grant as ropicks for conver/ation . . . at My. — | 

Duke de Guiſe; him, he being overjoyed at meeting fo favourable _ | informs us (19), that he ſhould not have 

and declares this an opportunity of acquiring Glory. And indeed, I 


* he diſplayed his valour in a moſt ſignal manner at 
„the attack, on that ſide where the gate Chiaia 
„ ſtood, as is affirmed by ſeveral perſons who oo 
<< witneſſes to it; which may be farther juſtified 4 

« the Paris Gazette of April 22, 1648, the e 

«« whereof is contained in a letter which Mr. Rauſſin, 
„ Secretary to Mr. de Ceriſantee, writ to Saumur to Mr. 
de Ste Helene, dated the 18th of May 1648, 
% Paris, where the faid Mr. de Ceriſantes had left 
„him upon ſome affairs; which was afterwards con- 
„ -fpmed to him by the Valet de Chambre abovemen- 
„ tioned. . . . Altho' Hiſtorians are anſwerable for the 
* truth of all they write, and their miſtakes will 
«© not admit of any excuſe, I yet will not take much 
advantage of the falſity we meet with in the Me- 
„ moirs, concerning 
“ ſantess death, becauſe it is of no great importance, 
and may be looked upon as a very innocent error. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the Poſts were attacked the 
«« 12th of February 1648, (according to the Memoirs) 
% and that he died three days after; which is evident- 
« ly falſe, ſince his will is dated the 27th of the 
« ſame month, and that he died one or two da 
** after, that is, the 28th-or 29th ; with which 
© Gazette abovementioned alſo agrees. Thoſe who 
„have heard of the funeral honours which were paid 
to the corps of Mr. de Ceriſantes ; of the great con- 
«© courſe of people who a ied it to the grave, 
< and the grief of all the Calabrian Officers as well 
* as Soldiers; of the French Gentlemen and the com- 
% mon people, will conſider this as an infallible con- 


(17) Mansſeripe © ſequence of the great merit of this Gentleman (17).“ 
V, pag- 25, 


This laſt incident ſeems to be produced, as the 
of a willful om iſſion: It is true indeed, that the com- 
plaints are not exactly made as in the words of page 
31. The Memoirs of the Duke of Guiſe take nv notice 
of Mr. de Ceriſantes's being ſo «well beloved by the people 
of "Naples, 'that they gave him à \fine country ſeat a few 
miles from the city, where his monial ſervants continued 
Jome days after his deceaſe. 

[G] The particulars concerning his will are rejected 
as fabulous, ] © This Author of the Memoirs, to 


becauſe of the preat 


the date of Mr. de Ceri-. 


his manuſeri the hea: 5 
Lr 
flandered by no one beſides the Author of the Duke of 
Guiſe's Memoirs. He at firſt intended to publiſh his 
apology ; but he changed his reſolution, after his friends 
had obſerved to him, I, that theſe Memoirs being con- 


fridered as a Romance, tho very well writ and extreme- 


ly diverting, were yet very much fallen in reputation, 

number 4 fidtitious flories inſerted 
in them. II. That his 's reputation was too 
well eſtabliſhed to need a defence. But when he found 
that other Authors copied as true the incidents re- 
lated in theſe Memoirs ; and added other particulars 
to them, he thought it his duty to be no longer ſi- 
lent. Here follows another paſſage from his manuſcript. Ia 
the Book entitled, Menagiana, Tens 


that Ceriſantes, being removed from his e 


turn Mahometan, in hopes of being made Grand Vifier, in 
leſs than two years ; and by that means to find an op- 
N fecar, 7 himſelf on Sweden. . . . Now all 
this is falſe and ridicalous. . . . My. de Ceriſantes was 
ſent by Cardinal Richelieu to Conſtantinople in 1621 ; 
and vas not Refident in Sweden, till anno 1644, as I 
before obſerved in page 157 this manuſcript. . . . He 
afterwards fays, that Mr. de Ceriſantes died in the 

uke of Guiſe's ſervice: this alſo is a falſity, he being the 
King's Agent, and not in the Duke's ſervice. .. . He 
adds, that Ceriſantes, by his will, bequeathed to his 
eldeſt brother, his lands and jewel, ſoy | to another re- 
lation, his ready money and moveables, ith two bun- 
dred thouſand livres in pious begueſts ; and that he had 
the aſſurance to appoint the Duke of Guiſe his Executor. 
1t appears by the will of the Situr de Ceriſantes, that 
he left but 5 50 ducati in pious bequeſts ; and that he or- 
dered that the monies ariſin 1 the ſale of 80 tun 
of wine, which 'the city of Naples had preſented him 
with,” ſhould be applied to the adorning a Chapel in 


the Carmelites Church, in which he defired to be inter- (21) Manuſcript 


red un in getting an epitaph made for bim. At Ah, pg 7%. 


the time of Mr. de Ceriſantes's death, he bad only a 


younger brother named Ste Helene. . . The Duke wa; nat 
E xecutor, but one Carle (21). 


(18) Manuſert 
. * l, 1 A 
er 
The 
(19) Ibid. pag. 


ge is made to ſay (20), (20) Menagians, 
nt bag. 401, and 
Refident of Sweden at the French Court, reſolved to *** Dutch edit» 


3 - CET 


her capricious tyranny over the memory and 


dangerous it is for a 


281 
reputation of men; and hence we ſee how 


perſon to have his character drawn by an Hiſtorian who is reſolved 


eo divert his readers, and has the art of pleaſing. - I will communicate to the public ſome 
particulars, with which a friend of the Apologiſts has been pleaſed to favour me [I. 


1 2. r . N avith which 
klare . KN Tay nag 10 2 


«« ſettled in Saumur, where he 1 Phyſic with 
- 85 — reputation. was at firſt, Philoſophy Pro- 
(zz) Burger - » and iſhed an Epitome of Logi 


ubl c (22). 
diſcius applauds it 46 He aged fs employment and was head of he 
highly in the , College. He had three ſons, Ceriſantes, Sainte 
provents Lei, Helene and Montfort (i8titious names) and three 
hich he com- daughters. He writ a Book relating to the Nuns 
poſed on that «© of „concerning their being by the 
models % Devil, as was falſly ſuppoſed (23) 3 for which Lau- 
(23) See the re ** bardemont would have brought him into great trou- 
mark [BA] of the ble, had he not been protected by Marſhal de Breze's 
article GRAN- « Lady whoſe Phyſician he was, and who had a great 
PIER at the be- 4 ion for him. He had a footman whoſe” fon, 
* (a boy about twelve or thirteen) being ſeized with a 

violent fit of coughing, ſpit out his tongue; when 


© carrying it to his father; here, ſays he, is my 
tongue which I juſt now ſpit out. The boy ſpoke 


« as diſtinctly after this accident (which doubtleſs was 
„% owing to the ſmall pox that had eat the root of his 
tongue) as before ; except that the ſounding of the 
letter r gave him ſome trouble. He was all 
% over Europe, and lived a great many years. A 
wo of Saumur having publiſhed a treatiſe on 
„„ —— the title - 
24) His name Aglofoflomographia ; i Saumur (24 
— Benoi Ty 4 2 a pique againſt — printed a trea- 
*« tiſe to prove that it ſhould be Alaſeſtomategrapbia, 
and prefixed theſe lines to his Piece: 


« Lefteur tu i eſmerveilleras 

rn gargon qui wa point de langue 

« Prononce bien une harangue ; 

« Mais bien plus tu Hg 

„% Q un barbier gui ne fyait pes lire 

« Le Grec, ſe meſle den eſcriro. 

„ Dus ff ce plaiſant Epigramme, Y 

„% Dau frat dun penjer do mon amt, 

„de ſemble x aller pas tant mal, 

* C' que je Pai fait & cheval. 
That is, 


„ Reader, twill certainly excite thy wonder 
To hear a tongueleſs boy harangue the crowd: 


 CETHEGUS, a Roman Family, and a branch of the Houſe of the Cornelii, pro- 


** But what will raiſe thy admiration higher; 

* A Tonſor, who can't read a word of Greek, 

*« Pretends (O ſtrange!) to write that lofty language. 
% Now ſhould this pretty Epigram, (the fruit, 
And ſoſt production of my leiſure moments) 

«« Seem to creep tolerably on all four, 

The reaſon's this made it when on horſeback. 


% Some waggs changed the laſt verſe in all the co- 
* pies as they could meet 


with, and in the following Or as we ſhould 
60 manner, — ſay in Engliſh, 1 
made it like an 
C'eſt que je Pai fait en cheval. * 


That is, (25) Ia the Uni- 


« The reaſon's this — I made it like a hotſe . verſity of Mon- 


tauban. 

There is another circumſtance which appears to me 
«« ſingular enough, viz. that Mr. Duncan, his three rag A l. 
«© ſons, and the only ſon of Ste Helene, (the five per- m Literariam 
<« ſons who formed the whole male line of that branch) ef Mr. Van 
* ſhould die and be buried in five different Kingdoms ; Þ:32h<ms pe: 
« Mr. Duncan in France, Ceriſantes at Naples, Mont- and pag, 167 cf 
*« ford at Stockholm, Sainte Helene at London, and Part 11. 
" Ie ia with Joy T here embrace the opportunity of eau 

is with joy I here em the ity of - 
mentioning Mr. Duncan, who practiſes Phyſic at Bern > Bug — 
with great tation; and for whom I have always has publiſhes ſe- 
preſerved the utmoſt eſteem and friendſhip ever ſince veral other 
we ſtudied Philoſophy together, in 1668. He is deſ- V5; and a- 
cended from a famous Philoſophy Profeſſor (25) who * 
was of the ſame family with the Phyſician of Saumur. titlea, 2 Sa- 
He was born at Montauban, and practiſed Phyſic there luraifer Sc. i. e. 
with great reputation, when a deſire of living purſuant „, Salutary Ad- 
to the dictates of his conſcience, obliged him to retire . „id the 
to Bern, after the repeal of the edi&t of Nantes. The « berning the fl 
works he has publiſhed are excellent in their kind, © uſe of hot ſub- 
and do him great honour. He is Author of the new ** ſtances, parti- 
and mechanical explanation of the animal actions, printed . _—_ Coffee, 
at Paris in 1678: Natural Chymiſtryz or @ chymical . ok, 4 
and mechanical explanation of the nouriſhment of the Rotterdam 1705. 
animal, in three parts, printed at Paris, the in And 2 
1681, and the two laſt in 1687 1 Hiſtory of the animal, Natural Speci- 
or the knowledge of the Yanimated Body, by Mechanick der de 8v0- 
and Chymiſtry, printed at Paris in 1687. The Jour- 44%. ,/ * 
naliſts have mentioned it with applauſe (26). Amſterdam Edit.] 


(e) Irvenis mſ- duced ſeveral perſons whoſe memory has been preſerved. I ſhall ſpeak of ſome of them. 


 fumrutatum po- 
Pulo datum & Cor- 
nelio Cethego in 
Conſulatu colleg a 
Quintii Flamini- 
nu comit 
crit. 


m. 612. 


[MF] M. Cory. CZTUu SuS was . . . Cenſor . ... 
befare he had been Conſul; which was cantrary to cuſ- 
em.] This is what may be | gp from the following 

(1) That is, che Words of Livy : Cen/ores bi 
year 543» 


c annus (1) habuit L. Ve- 
turium Philonem, & P. Licinium Crafſum Pontificem 


maximum. 


« neither Conſul nor Prator before he was made Cen- 


« for; but ſtepped at ance from the Office of Adile 
4 to that of I imagine Livy would not 
have made this remark, if it had not been ſomething 
extraordinary fora man to obtain the Cenſorſhip before 
EE Ne 
obli to to creation r ors; 
OY 2 AIAN ind the Of 

not yet been Con- 

y. Creati Cenfores 


„ M. Cornelius Ce- 


CoxxELIVus CETHEGUs, created Conſul with 

wine to the people after his election was over (a). 

reſign their office, becauſe there had been ſome irregularity in their creation. This was 

nl in the year of Rome 421 (). Marcus Cornxgiivs CETHEGUS was raiſed to the office () See Father 

lid. g. cap-$. pag. Of Cenſor in the year 544, before he had been Conſul ; which was contrary to cuſtom [A]. 
He obtained the Conſulſhip five years after. 


has ſaid of him: 


Quintus Flamininus, diſtributed adulterated 
Thoſe two Conſuls were obliged to 


—_— on this 
This perſon was a great Orator [B]. N 


Carvs 


thegus, P. Sempronius Tuditanus (J). | 
12 Dis perſon was a wo Orator.] Conſi- 
dering the time; for he who Mold have compared 
him with the Orators of the ſubſequent ages, would 
have judged him barbarous. Here is what Cicero 
Auem wero extet, & de quo fit me- 
maria proditum eloquentem fuiſſe & ita effe babitum, 
primus eff M. Cornelius Cethegus : cujus eloguentias eft 
autor, & idoneus quidem mea ſententia, Q. Ennius, 
preſertim cum &  ipſe eum audiverit, & ſeribat de 
martus: ex gue fuſdicia eft, amicitiæ cauſa ee 
mentitum, eft igitur fic apud illum in nono, ut opinor, 
annali (5). i. e. The firſt we have an account of, (5) 
„% and who is recorded to have been eloquent, and 2 


„ thegus: the witneſs of. whoſe eloquence, and in my 


(4) Idem, ibid, 
Pape 468. 


Cicero, in 


a 


judgment a very proper one, is Q. Ennius ; eſpe- 
46. = ſince. he himſelf had den Ke Auditor, and 
© wrote of him when dead: for which reaſon he can- 
** not be ſuſpected to have advanced a falſhood for 
0 friendſhip's ſake, Thus therefore he writes in the 
{+ ninth Book, as I taks it, of bis Annals,” The 
v 


| Page 204- 


- 


262 


Pag · m, 588. 


75 1 * 
* A. - 


"Cavs Coxvzitus CgmHeovs, who before he had been Z£dile,) was Proconſul in Spin, 
(c) Titus Livius, gained A ſignal victory there (c). He was made Mdile a little after in his abſence, in the 
lib. 31. ſub fin, year 555 (4). Sigonius confounds him with CNET Us Cornntirivs Cemratcus'(e), who 
was Conſul in 356, and triumphed over the Inſubrians (F). He falſly ſuppoſes that Ci- 71 S. LU, 


(4) idem, ibid. cero and Livy give this Conſul the Prznomen of Caius : they give him that of Cneius. 1b. 32: b.. 60;, 


(e) Sigonius, i Let us paſs on to PUBLIvs CoxxETTUSs CErRHEOUSs, who ardently eſpou 
Marius againſt Sylla (g), and was for that reaſon declared an enemy of the Roman peo- 
He eſcaped into Africa to Marius 15 and after - Behr Cie 1, 


Faſlis, ad ann. 


w__ ple (), when that party was broken. 


0% hem, bi. wards implored the mercy of Sylla, and offered to ſerve, him in all things (E) 
received into favour; and perhaps he ought not to be diſtinguiſhed from that CE THRZOus, . 


pag. 196. 


and lib. 33- pag. 


ſed the party of 611. 
(z) Appian. 4+ 


He was © Ps m. 204. 


(i) 14cm, ibid. who had ſo great intereſt in Rome, that nothing could be obtained without his inter po- 


Pag+ 197 


ſition: but as he had a miſtreſs to whom he would refuſe nothing, it happened that an 118 


(+) 14m, ibid, woman had the whole city at her diſpoſal. Lucullus was obliged to make his court to 


this woman [CJ, when he had a mind to obtain the commiſſion. for carrying on the war 


againſt Mithridates; for without that he would not have obtained that glorious imploy. 


* 


verſes of Ennius cited by Cicero, and which 1 have 
freed from the interruptions inſerted by him, are theſe: 
15 Additur orator Cornelius ſuawiloguenti 8 | 


Ore Cethegus Maven” Tuditano Collega, 
Marci filius, is dictus popularibus ollis 


Qui tum vivebant homines, atque evum agitabant, 


Flues delibatus populi,! ſuadeque medulla. 


Wherein the Poet acquaints us, that Cethegus, on ac- 

count of the prevailing ſweetneſs of his ge was 

called by. his contemporaries the flonver. of the people, 
(6) Idem, de Se- and the marrow of perſuaſion. Cicero obſerves in ano- 
netute, ale 14+ ther place, that the ſame Orator when he grew-old 
men, ͤ s notwithſtanding to improve his talent with 
(7) Plut. in La- extreme application (6) T an. d 230 
cullo, page 494+ FC] I CETHEGUs3i: ..o\.\ bad a miſtreſs te whom 
Mr. Bayle Babe nad refuſe mothing :. Lucullus a obi? to 


e of the Verſi- | notbing 
* +. 49g | make bis court te this. U.] To know the cha- 


the Tranſlator of racter of this Cethegus, we need only read the follow- 


Thornburtzh. 


that of Nr. ing words of Plutarch (yI: Lacullun . . . thought. that 


/ Pompey (8) returned to Rome . . he would-eafily do 


(3) He command- aud" obtain whatever be. pleaſed; eſpecially. fince Cethe- 
ed then in Spain. gas; a wery: popular "man both for words and actions, 


(9; Here is Plu- againſt his debauched, inſalent, and lecud life 


_ amoribas luſtriſque , 


* be chief manager of affairs in Rome, bad conceived a 
wma hatred Ine fu om '( Lucullus ), for: 445 
tarch's Greek; .cullus therefore openly et bimſelf againſt him. lutarch 
Knef 327% ads that the government of Cilicia becoming vacant, 
A ſeveral perſons appeared Candidates for it, and caurted 
i arg 75» Cethegus, as the man beſt able to ſerve them. Lucullus, 
Klar, aioxgov hoping that if he obtained it, he ſhould likewiſe be 
teren dal dc "employed in the war againſt Re. uͤſed all his 
2 be, Intereſt that that Province might be allotted to him, 
Catbers fimultas! and to none other; which put him upon a project, 
irtercedebat cum e not ſo honeſt and commendable, as expedient for 
Lucullo qui 1/145 © compaſang his deſign, ſubmitting to neceſſity againſt 
— den “ his own inclination. There was one Præcia, a 
een moſt celebrated wit and beauty, but in other things 
atque omni impre- "I nothing better than an impudent harlot * who to the 
birate detibutam. ve cbarms of her perſon,, adding the reputation of one 
Flut. in Luculld, ac that loved and ſerved her friends, by making thoſe 
Pe 494 % who came to her, as they diſcourſed of the deſigns 
and promotions of their friend, had got a great 

« intereſt. She had ſeduced Cethegus, the chiefeſt man 

in eſteem and authority of all the city, and enticed 

„ him to her love, and ſo made all authority follow 

„ber. For nothing of moment was done wherein 

i++ Cethegus was not concerned, nothing by Cethegus 

% without Præcia. 


« to 9 — ſo ſtately and famous a dame, to be ear- 
neſtly concerned for 'Lucullus) and preſently found 
„ Cethegus his friend, ufing his utmoſt intereſt to pro- 

% cure Cilicia for him: Which when once obtained, 

there was no more need of applying himſelf either 

. to Præcia or Cethegus ; for all unanimouſly voted 
vn +, chim te the Mithridatic war, by no hands likely to 
ebe ſo ſueceſsſully managed as his“... 

Is it not a deplorable thing, that an illuſtrious man, 

and ſo worthy to command the Roman Army againft 
Mithridates, and who acquitted himſelf of the employ- 

ment with ſo mach glory, was not able to obtain that 
commiſſion but by ſubmitting to make his court to a 

lady of plexſure ! Had there been a Juvenal in that 

age, would he not have found in ſuch a ſtate of the 


_ This woman Lucullus gained to. 
his ſide by gifts and flattery (and great caſt it was 


mino, gli moſtrò i mexi per ottener da 


12 f Several 5 


Commonwealth ſufficient reaſon to ſatirize ? Would be 


not have ſaid, 


Difficile eft ſatiram non feribere, nam quis inique * 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat ſe (to)? (10) Juven. Sat, 
| „That i, io 21 ** Ts Vil $OÞ 
„ Tis hard to write, but batder to forbear. 
To view ſo lewd a town, and to refrain,  : *- 
« What hoops of iron could my ſpleen contain ! 
hrs Mr. Dryden. 


But the miſery. in, that the like diſorder has been rc. 
newed a thouſand and a thouſand times in all coun- 
tries of the world. This way of preferment has al- 


ways been practiſed; it has raiſed to high fortunes thoſe 


who were unworthy of them, and even thoſe who de- 

ſerved them; it has obtained ſucceſs to unjuſt Law- 

ſuits, and even to ſuits which had juſtice on their 

ſide, 2 have failed without ſuch protection. We 

wonder ſometimes that certain people advance by large 

ſtrides to the moſt eminent dignities: they do not riſe 

to them ſtep by ſtep, or by ; but they fly from 

the loweſt to that in the middle, and from thence to 

the higheſt. We aſk. ourſelyes, on what account; what 

has he dane ? If he has merit, he does not equal, 

or does not ſurpaſs ſuch and ſuch who continue a long 

while in the ſame poſts? The ſolution of all this is, 

that a woman of unlimited power protects him by 

the inteteſt ſhe. has gained, and which ſhe -preſerves 

at the expence of her virtue. The ſame complaints 

will be made a thouſand years hence, if the world 

laſts ſo long: and as a private perks is ,not capable 

of reforming this abuſe, mankind will be of opinion (11) Note, I 0 

that prudence will allow him to take advantage of it, not fay they vil 

as Lucullus did; and they will blame thoſe Embaffadors judge rightly. 

who make a ſcruple of doing the ſame thing. Signor 

Leti, ſpeaking of thoſe capricious humours which ma 

prevent an Embaſſador from ſerving his Prince well, 

produces two examples thereof. An Embaſſador of Spain 

at the Court of Rome under Urban VIII, having re- 

ceived orders to diſcover the intrigues of Cardinal An- 

tonio, was told by a Roman Abbot that there was but 

one way of ſucceeding therein. He would not follow 

it, becauſe he muſt have offered incenſe to a miſtreſs 

of the Cardinal's, named la Cadora; and ſo he got 

but very bad inſormation of the ſecret. Let us ſet 

down the terms of Signor Leti: Ad ogni modo flimave 

difficile di penetrar quelle del Cardinale Antonio, e perche 

era ben ſeruito da ſuoi Domeſlici, e perche non mancava 

di 2 : ma come queſto Cardinale era idolatra 

delle Femine, che credeva poteſſe affai \ſervire il mexo 

della Cadora gran Fawvorifta allora del Cardinale, & 

acci) meglio facilitafſe Þ Abbate all Ambaſciatore il ca- 

] wan Cortegiana 

uante f, voleva. Turbeſſt non - poco di queſta prupoſlu 
Ambaſciatore, riſpondendo che queſta non era propoſi- 

tione à farſi da un' Abbate Romano; ad un' Ambaſcia- 

tore Spagnolo ; che vi andava della ſua conſcienza, e 

della grandezza della Monarchia l'incenſar le Puttane, 

e ch' era par abbracciare ogni altro mezo fuori che 

queſto, e co i/ Cardinale fece if faite fuo con la Francia, 

ne mai all Ambaſciatore venne in copnitione che la ſcorza 


de trattati (12). The other example is more recent; (12) Leti, Cere- 
it is that of a Spaniſh Embaſſador in En 


under moniale Politico, 

the reign of Charles II. 'You will find in the follow- 2 lib. 1. 

ing words the advice which was given him, 1 his Pag · 76, 77. 
1 anſwer. 


(13) Ider 
Page 78, 


(14) In 
ticle CI 
DONIS 
mark U 


(is) Sol 
entem lit 


(16) C 
Farado: 
pag. m. 


(17) T 
the Ora 
Cz/ar, 


(18) C 
Brute, 


1 \ 
] 4 he 4 
— 


| N great Lords ſubmitted to a hundred mean actions, that they might riſe to 


offices 


who in all likelihood is not a different 


y the recommendation of this Cethegus; for it is of him, without doubt, that 
Cicero ſpeaks in one of his Paradoxes [DJ. He has ſpoken of 'a C 
perſon from that woman's gallant [E]. 


CoRNELIus CETHNOus was convicted of having, in concert with Catiline, conſpi 


233 


ethegus an Orator, 
Carvs 
the 


ruin of his country, and was therefore ſtrangled in priſon (1). He was the moſt violent 77) Salluft. in 


of all his accomplices [F], and was always of opinion that 


anſwer. Parlando queſto con un Milord ſus grande Amico, 
e 4antico tempo divoto à quella Corona,” ſopra i mexi che 
foffero pitt propri a tirare'il Re A Inghilterra ad abbrac- 
ciare all” aperta con —* foccorfi la protettion della Fi- 
andra, il Mira ff laſciò dire, che tutti i rimedi eran 
buoni, ma che ſtimaya quello della Porchemouth Favo- 
rita del Re il migliore:  Ambaſtiatore con certe Rode- 
montate Spagnole che mal tal volta gli ſaltano * 0 
quaſi ſdegnato gli riſpoſe; Milord, amarei meglio che 
11 mio Re perdeſſe la meta del corpo della ſua Monar- 
chia, che K conſervarne un membro col favore d' una 
Cortegiana. I medefimo Milord me bo viferi a ne, anzi 
mi diſſe, che gli aggiunſe, e per me ho riſoluto pid toſto 
di non far niente, che molto con queſto mezo, E we- 
ramente niente egli ha fatto: ma pers il Barillon Amba/- 
ciator Franceſe non 3 ai for _ con qual 
mex non woglio ſaperlo, ſo bene ch eght 8 ſavio e pru- 
dente (1 9; * This Embnldor dioring with 
an Engliſh Nobleman his great friend, of a 
long time devoted to the Crown of Spain, concern- 
ing the moſt proper means of inducing the King 
of England openly to embrace the protection of 
Flanders with ſpeedy ſuccours, that- Lord happened 
to ſay, that all methods were good, but he thought 
the bet would be to apply to the Dutcheſs of Port/- 
mouth, the King's favourite miſtreſs : the Embaſſador, 
ufing certain Spaniſh Rodomontades,” which ſome- 
times ſeized him very unſeaſonably, anſwered with 
a kind of indignation ; My Lord, 1 had rather the 
«© King my Maſter ſhould loſe half his Monarchy than pre- 

„ ſerve one limb of it by the favour of a ſtrumpet. I had 
*« this relation from the Lord himſelf, who told me 
«« farther, that he added, and for my part 1 am re- 
„ ſolved rather to do nothing at all, than a great deal 
„% 'by this means. And indeed he did nothing: how- 
ever the French Embaſſador Barillon has done every 
„ thing, by what means I will not inquire; only thus 
* much I know, that he is wiſe and prudent.” 

We ſhall ſee below (14); in a fine paſſage of Cicero, 
how very deplorable the calamity of thoſe times are in 
which juſtice is obliged to ſupport it ſelf by the intereſt 
of a Curtezan. ' . 

[DJ... Cicero ſpeaks ꝙ him in one 'of his Pa- 
radoxes.) It is in that wherein he ſhews that none 
but wiſe men live free from ſervitude (15). He ob- 
ſerves that the ambitiqus did things which were a 
real ſlavery. They ſent preſents to Cethegus, they vi- 
fited him by night, they made ſupplications to him. 
Ila cupiditas (qua widetur efſe liberalior ) honaris, im- 
perii, provinciarum, quam dura ef domina ] quam impe- 

. ric/a ! quam wehemens / Cethego homini non probatiſſimo 

ſerwire coegit eos, qui fibi efſe ampliſſimi videbantur ; 

"munera mittere, noctu venire r * 15 

denique ſupplicare, que ſervitus eft, ft hæc libertas ex- 

(10) Cicero, in mari — (6). This whole paſſage is ſo beauti- 
cee Y, ful, that it could not be ſhortened without wronging 
the Reader. 

all likelihood is not à different perſon from that woman's 
gallant.) Cicero {| of him in this manner: Eus 

(17) That is, of (17) <quaiis P. Ceibegus, cui de republica ſatis ſuppedi- 
the Orator Julius tabat Oratio : tatam enim tenebat eam, penituſqus cog- 
Cæſar. narat, itaque in Senatu conſularium autoritatem aſſegue- 
batur, ſed in cauſis publicis nihil, privatis ſatis vete- 

(13) Cicero, in rater videbatur (18). 1, e. In his time lived P. 
Brute, pag. 291, % Cethegus, who ſpoke well enough in debate con- 
«© cerning the Commonwealth: for he was thoroughly. 

« acquainted with its management, and perfectly un- 

„ derſtood its intereſt ; for which reaſon his autho- 

« rity in the Senate was equal to that of thoſe of 

« conſular dignity : but in public cauſes. he was no- 

« thing, tho' in; private ones he ſeemed crafty and 

« well experienced.“ He is the ſame perſon, if 1 

am not deceived, who is mentioned in the Oration for 


(13) Idem, ibid. 
Paz: 78, 79+ 


(14) In the Ar- 
ticle CHELI- 
DONIS, Re- 


mark [ 4}. 


(is) Solum ſapi- 
entem Kn 


Page m. 573. 


Py - 


Vol. IV. 


and one Cethegus an Orator, who in 


(: ths Catilin, 
they ſhould haſten the exe- — re, 
cCution 


> l | . Vit 5 

Cluentius (19), as a man who had endeavoiire#” to (19) Idem, in 
diſſuade one Stalenus from meddling with the affairs Ort. pro Cluen- 
of the R lic, or had, for other reaſons,” giten bind folio 113, A+ 
ill counſel. Aſconius Pedianus confirms What Cict de 
obſerves concerning this man's credit; for he ſays 
Marcus Antonius, he who obtained ſo general an au- 
thority over all the ſea coaſts, was ſupported by the 
Conſul Cotta, and the faction of Cethegus. Hie 2 > 
M. Antonius, ſays he (20), gui gratia Cottz Confulis & (20) Aſcon, Pe- 
Cethegi faftione in Senatu curationem infinitam” nattus San in ein. 
totius or maritime, Ce. I do not believe that ther s. W 3. 
whole of this paſſage is true;; for according to Pater. © 
culus (21), that Commiſſion was granted two years be- (21) Vell. Pater- 
fore Pompey obtained one of the fame kind. Now culus, lib, 20. 
„ it in the year of Rome 686, and 31. 
we no Cotta in the Conſulſhip without going up 
ſo high as the year 679. Beſides, according to Pa- 
terculus, that great authority was given to Marcus An- 
tonius the Prætor, who died in his Prætorſhip accord - 
ing to the Epitome of Livy (22), after habirlp ſdcteed- (22) Epitome 
ed very ill in making war on the inhabitants of the iſle Liana XCVII. 
of Crete, about the year 682. Therefore, ' either the = 
Chronology of Paterculas, or that of the Summaries 
of Livy, deceives us. A. moe forges eee eee 

[F] Carus Corn. CETRECUS was convifted of haw- 
ing conſpired with Catiline. . . . He was the moſt vio- 
lent of all his accomplices.) It was he who was ap- 
pointed to murder Cicero. Cethegus Ciceronis januam 
obfideret, eumque vi aggrederetur. . . Inter hac parata 
atque decreta; Cethegus er querebatur de ignavia 
fſoctorum: illes, dubitands, & dies prolatanab, nas 
opportunitates corrumpere ; fatto, non cum ſullo, in tak 1 

jerry 


riculo opus efſe ; ſeque, fi pauci adjuvarent, languent 

aliis, impetum in curiam fatturum. Natura ftrox, 

be mens, manu promptus erat: maxumum in ce- | 
leritate putabat (23). i. e. Cethegus was to beſet (23) Salluſtius, 
«« Cicero's gate, and to aſſault him by force.. While 4 Bello Caril. 
<< theſe things were preparing and reſolving on, Ce- g 9: 114, 115. 
„ thegus continually: complained” of the flackieſs)of 3, 07 Corr. 
his companions ; ſaying they loſt excellent opportu- inan, & Orat, 
«« nities by raiſing doubts, and by delays ; that an af. pro Sylla. 

« fair of ſo perillous required deeds,' and 

* not; conſultations ; and that he himſelf, if a few. 

* would aſſiſt him, tho' the others were remiſs, would 

„ make an attack on the Curia Ff. He was natu- + Where the Se- 
« rally es, 1 ready for action: and nate aſſembled. 
« thought the greateſt adva lay in expedition.” 
He — in the right to think di 1 was to be uſed; 

for if in almoſt all important affairs a man ſhould 
avoid loſing his time in deliberation, , it is above all 
things neceſſary in a conſpiracy. On the leaſt back- 

wardneſs to put it in execution, ſome falſe brother fails 

not to diſcover it, in hopes of obtaining his pardon, 
and an, ample recompenſe. It is alſo true, on the 
other hand, that one may, ſpoil all by precipitation. 
The accomplices, whom Catiline left in Rome, were 
not at all like one another: ſome had not flegm 
enough, and others had too much. Cethegus was of 
the firſt ſort; for which reaſon - Cicero was not a- 
fraid of him. Qem quidem ego cum ex urbe pelleham, 
lays he (240, hoc providebam animo, Quirites, remata (24) Cicero, 
Catilina, nec mibi efſe P. Lentuli ſomnum, nac L. Caſſi 979! III, in Ca- 
adipem, nec C. Cethegi furioſam temeritatem pertimgſ 4 io 139. 
cendam- ie. Whom when I drove out of the city, 

© 1 foreſaw this in my mind, that Catiline being re- 

„ moved, I had nothing: to ſear either from P. Len- 

*« tulus's drowſineſs,  L. Caſſius's fat, or the furious 

«« raſhneſs. of C. Cethegus.” Some think this Ce- 

thegus is the ſame who had recourſe to the clemene 

of Sylla (25); but I do not think them in the right: (25) See the 
for if he had had a hand in the enormous diſorders Yariorum Com- 
and maſſacres which the faction of Marius committed f on Sal- 
in Rome, it would not have been paſſed: over, in ſi- 4%, page 4-13 


| —__ 163, ed. L 
lence, When mention was made of his journey to Bas . 
eee en e n e eee Spain 


8 11 


CHA 


cution. Cxrnzavs,..4 Roman Senator, was beheaded for the crime of adultery, under (+) Ammian, 
the reign of Valentinian in che year 358 (). Note that thoſe of this family affected a l. id 
— 2 way of dreſs [G]. . page 


m. 511. 
in, aud the wound of Metellus Pius. Qui, de C. 35 Buero exertus, GEM TIL I Mort farenium, 
TCTCeebego, atque cjus in Hiſpaniam profettione, ac de vul- « gaudebat equo, roburgae juvente 
1 fa nere 2. Metelli Pii cogitat; cui non ad illins panam Flexu cornipedis duro exercebat in ore (41). (37) Silius Itak. 
(26) Cicero, carcer Safra 2 deat (26)? i. e.“ Who thinks ua, lib. 8. py, 
Orat. pro Sl, d on C. Cethegus, and his going to Spain, and on, That is, * 
folio 161, B. 4 the wound of Q. Metellus Pius, that does not judge * A Legion was by bold Cethegus led. 


is Journey in «« He, with one ſhoulder bare, the ancient guiſc 
vi n N 9 « WN ops 
iline, made war on hi a ſecond time (27). _—_ courler, in w 
9 — ſhall have read this wall eaſily — a i 22 
tie, ni iterum the following paſſage of Juvenal: " | 
2 2 1 1 22 * may be of ſome uſe to us. Ce- 
m rnfert. Sal- lum terris ton miſceat mare cat, | is, ſays he (32), amicum ex. 27 brachio = (32) ; 
=% e SEC per 
Dey 2 5 aceuſet W 54 Cethegum (28) ? b os ** Page 376. 
28) Juvenal. d: a2 4 hat | ' - - Exertique manus veſana Cethegi (33). ) Lucan fi 
2+ ver. 36. © 'Twould make you and 8 2 Od 1 e 
| « , ! enim habilins walentiuſque telum evibrarent, e- c An ben. 
Ver ge Se bail | © > ig ing of Gun 
"oe : 212 * 5 plice. Add 
( Clodius tax bawde, Cethegus Catiline, n r what he ſays bb, 
PR: H , Mr. Tate. - - Cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis. i 5 22 ne- 
; | 6 bs gue Cet beg! 
2 particular Ubi Porphyrio à cinctu qui tunice aptatus eſſet infra 
t explained in Mr. Dacier's r Acrone melius —— Heratinm. Tales olim Ex- 


/ SIE ts the Cethegi ; That is, 
s men, Who had retained in © The Cethegi loved to fight with their arm bare, 
« their drels the ancient manner of their fathers, ** according to that known expreſſion of Lucan, \T 
iing the tunic, as too cumberſome, wore * 
* — 2 freeing br Svwer « And mad Cethegus naked arm. pag: 
„from the waſte downwards ; and their gown W 
« over it, ſo that the lappet which they threw over For they girded themſelves up the tighter that they 
the left „ and went behind the back, came might throw their javelin with the greater caſe and 
« round irded and left the right arm «force. Hence Horace, 
3 naked : and this Þ wh p y cindtns A 7401 
7 Gabinus, which was commonly by the Conſuls By che ftraitegirt Cethegi never heard. 15. U 
4 N they performed their functions W 4 
(30) Datier, ſur 4 30).” t it th uliar faſhion of this Where Porphyrio has explained Horace better than 
0s: fully uu, lata from Ul Lees 8 « Acron, from the cincture whith was fitted #8 the 
eres * » Soi ee eee « tunic, beneath the breaſt. Such were anciently called (5) F 
Dutch Edition  Parebat legio audaci permifſa Cethego % Exfilati,” | ward 


2 
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-»CHABOT {PETER GAUTHIER) a learned Humaniſt, born at Sainloup in ZET 
Poitou, in 1516 [4 „was an Oilman's ſon. He ſtudied the Latin tongue at Sai 
boup, and afterwards went to Poitiers, at twenty four years of age, to ſtudy the Greek 
there ; but he was foon- recalled from thence, in order for him to teach youth in his na- | 
tive place. He taught there fix years, after which he went to Paris (a), and there went (- — 
through a courſe bf Philoſophical Studies, under Omer and Talon, in the College de ber 1316. 
Prele. Having ſpent three years and a half in ſtudy, he took his Maſter of Arts de- 

gree, and profeſſed teaching. The children of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were com- 

mitted to his care; and he acquired ſo much reputation, as a Preceptor, that Chancellor 

de PHopital refolved to engage him to live in his ſeat in the country, there to teach his (3) They were 
grandſons (0). He got Peter Ramus and John Mercier the Regius Profeſſors, to make ein number; 


propoſals to him. Chabot accepted them, and lived twelve years in the Chancellor's fa- Mr. Hades, 


{:) The Chan- ily, viz. five years before the Chancellor died, and ſeven years after (c). His chief gte family 


or ca > work was a Commentary on Horace [B], on which he exhauſted all the fruits of his 2 
73 ſtudies Chancellor's 


[ He was born in 1516.) Boiſſard, who had method. Tt contains the analyſis of the text, as 

() Roland Des- een intimate with him, was neverthe- well according to the Rules of Grammar, as to thoſe 

Marets, Epi. leſs not able to inform us exactly of the month or of Rhetoric and Logic. I'll here what I faid 

Phikohog. 25. Hb. day of his birth. He made fo exaft an enquiry on in my plan or ſpecimen, with _ to a paſſage that 

2.vlaines them for this occaſion, that he wanted to know the very hour, may be ſeen above (4), and which is pretty much con- (4) Remark C 

ergo in order to mark it in his Elogium, according to the fuſed. Such confuſions are frequently found in this -#, Kc L 

are proper to be n cuſtom (1). But all he could learn was, that Commen of Petrus Gualtherus Chabotius on Ho- ygrys (TI. 1 

obſerved only of he had heard Chabot's relations and many of his race, printed in 1615, folio. We muſt not aſcribe theſe TUS) Citation 2 

Kings or eminent neighbours ſay, that he was born in 1516. Fando to the author, who was a very learned man; and who (31) 

perſons. . lantum a projinquis multiſqut vicinis eſt receptum, ipfius not only ſpent a great number of years on this Poet, 

(07 ms. „ ortumfſub 15106 cetidifſe (2). I am to inſorm the reader, but drew up his Commentary in a very ſingular and very + x 

(4) Drandius, that fome people ſay his true name was Gua/therus uſeful manner. The misfortune is this, as he lived nine clari 

B blioth. Ciaſſ and not Chabotins (3). He yet is better known by or ten years after he had publiſhed his Commentary at lib, - 

bag. 2083 and the latter, which was his mother's name, than by the Baſil, in 1587, he naturally collected remarks for his 

4 —_ former, which was that of his father. ſecond allo, but had not an opportunity of putting (1)1 

Ex Ae of Gel. III Hi chief work cu @ Commentary on Horace.) his defign in execution. After his death, James Grai- | 

ner's Bibiotbeque, His Commentary is drawn up in a very uncommon ſerus being poſſeſſed of his collections, inſerted them $37; 
: * | 2 1 to 


SC 
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regular in his life and manners; and ſubmitted three tines, 


ſtudies. He was extremely 
—— great patience, to the plunder of his 
—_— 4. 15 fond of 


285 


during the fury of the civil wars. 


ing a very ſolitary life ch, and lived upwards of ſburſcure 


04) ExtraQted — b He died about 1597. I learn from a good authority (e that he had been /-) mn the Ph 
60 James Fw felſor in the Univerſity of aris 3 e 0 IE wr n be 28 a6 26. 
Aan Viroun ing mentioned by Boiſſard. pe 4 — D 


to the beſt of his powet, in their reſpective placts, in 
the edition of 1615. But not being able always to 
diſtinguiſh, as the author himſelf would have done, 


the citatiohs from thoſe remarks which Chabot added ; wh 


he Has often given a reflection of Chabot, * or cita- 
tion of an ancieht author. Beſides, it 

that the author's feſſections were me y 0 0 man) 
= Acetches, Which an author inſerts in ons, 


litle Analyks of Herace.. Its very abſurd. to aflert, 
that Chabot tranſcribed 70 the whole Commen 


of Torrentius on Horace (6 135 Cee Chabot. was _y (6) This is ne- 
en „Wich wis in vertheleſs aſſerted 
ib * 2 Decas De- 


cadum of Albert 
2 ver. th Fabi, nu 
He a 16 ext ge Br * ws 4 


t their flipping his memory, and l Which hs it Was that he could never be x eve 

gns to reviſe 4 — they go to . But When His youth, to Pattake of gran 7 22 ee 21 
another perſon has the ordering of he does not porro temperantiæ 1 exlitit illi cauſa, cur A 918 
always perceive Where any lies, We therefore wel juvenis tntereſſe e Ne . olalit tibius epuliſqut an mis Er. N e. 676, 
are not to wonder to ſte umous pieces, enlarged Pertihaciter recuſari (8) few 1 N ſeen in (8) nes, 
from the unfiniſh'4 Memvirs of authors, fo Mn dete as places of p lie A of in where ſo ſconibes. 
they are found. There are too many typographical many people meet, either to bake = 
errors in this Hientary ; and the French expreſſi- In à word, he never ihidul Mater ever 1 in (9) Idem, ibid; 


ons with which the anthor 
re Xt of Horace, are in 

laces diſguiſed, is furprizing that Drau- 
dias ſhould not have had any knowledge, er of 
the analydical Fxplicitivn of Fidtate, pb hed by 
Chabot at Paris anno 1382, in 8vo, as * of 
the whole r nor of the two etfitiohs \4 


* er 


this Commentary mentions 4 44 
Chabot had wrote condition, And the buy 
(5) Dravdius, of life he had led (5). allo tidy wotider, that 
_— 1 the Theatrum of Paulus Freherus, which gives an 
pag. 1088 a 


ps, 1088 1nd  abridgment of Chabvt's Life, Mould tnetitioh vily the 


= Nite e the world, he living unmarried with- 
; and 1 neber divert bimfeff Abroad, 
This was not owing do a on un- 


is. 
TY; ble temper, but to four bodily infirmities, viz. 
crebra nidiendi ore x15 1 audiendi 


ra We x nk im- 
becilti tas, 4 aller alterriatio "ous & conquie 
c er rataices ithigurnum (16) 1 ir = 10) Idetn, ibid. 
te In 52000 to dare e „ thick inch 85 mY 
oy difficulty of chewin ; ahd his be 9 walk 


1. aft} fit att, 1 
4 WH AAA, Bk bets % eg of at he li ned & 
wards of ſoutſcore, tiotwithitanding infirmities. 


CHALVET (MATTHEW. DE) in Latin Calventius, Preſident of the Enquites 


in the Parliament of Toulouſe. 


His article, extracted from the Elogiums of Sathrhar- 


(e) Lib. 5 thanus (a) is inſerted in Moreri 3 1 wi — it eon 1 becauſt am po- 
=.139, &,. ſeſſed of à greater number of circumſtances. re lay Matthew de Chaſy vet, 
ſprung from the family of the Chalvets, of = On. in upper vers ghe, was born in 
May 1528. He was brought to Paris in 1539 by Mr. Lizet his uncle; at that tine Ad- 
(3) He after- yocate General in the Parllament of Paris (5), who kept him fix to his ftu- 
Proc of that dies def Orontivs Fineus, Tufan, Buchanan, and ſore ochet learned petſotis, He ©, 


Parliament. See weft to Toulouſe in 1346. to learn che Civil Law, and lodged ix the Ane houſe with | 
ercerus, and Govea (c). He travelled into Italy in 1550; in order to 
ſue his ſtudies, and was Alciat's a ple at Pavia, and Socinus's' at 
1 N Arr „ and ere "_ bis conrſe 2 
was affociated twit and my i they reading Law Lectures together in the ublic . 

Having taken his Doctor's Degr 10 


the Article LI- 
ZET. 


Turnebus, M 
turned to France, he went to Tolon 


ſchools with reputation, 


to go to Paris, in order to make his fortune ; but th 


NN 


pur- 68 And not * 
OS. Being re- Spelz in the 
fth dies, and _ where this 


is extraCt- 


ee in that Univerſity, he l 
ough this reſolution of his was 


ſtrengthened by ſome letters he received from Mr. Pizet, he yet did not put it in exe - 


cution, he cheofing 
Bernuy daughter 


; Poeſy, and Maintainer of the Floral Sports, 
by the Parliament in 1573: 


rather to ſettle in Toulouſe, where he married, in 15524 Jane de 
* Lord de Palßcat, Baron of Villenenfve. He was admitted Coun- 
ſellor in the Parliament ef that City anno 1553, afterwards rreated Fudge 


of French 
He was appointed Preſident of the Inqueſts 


Being of an innocent and peaceable temper, he tetired to his 


houſe in Auvergne, during the firſt and laſt furies of the civil wars, in order that he might 


not be an eye-witneſs of the confuſions, which he ſaw would break out in Toulouſe. 


It was 


in this retirement be ſtudied and tranſlated Seneca [A] to adminiſter ſome conſolation to bim- 


ſelf during the wild bhavoct that was then making, and to employ 


his leiſure to advantage. 


Not to mention his bodily advantages, he obſerved the ſtricteſt 1 among his many 


other good qualities, to his Sovereign [B]. 


% 


Ae Pudied 0 N Seneca. ] 
this Pe to Hetiry IV, id. 1603. 
printed in folio, at Paris, for Wi » anno 
1624 and for John Richer, in 1634. 8 
* thanus declares, that he ſhowed «gra induſtry, fi- 
& delity, and application in tion of Sene- 
«ca , Huetius nevertheleſs ſays, that he did not 
ſubject bimſelf much to his Author, nor tranſlate him 
literally ; and whereas nothing can 'be dryer and more 
conciſe than Seneca. Chalvet 's Werbeh, oh the contrary, is 
very diffuſe T. This is Mr. Baillet's judgment (1). 
[BI Net to mention bis bodily advantages, be obſer 
ed 179 firiaeft fidelity ( among his many other 


He dedi- 
| It was re- 
» Sammarth. 
Elogier, lib. 5. 
Pag 150. 


T Huetius, de 
claris Interpret. 


lid. 2. pag. 185+ 
(1) Baillet, u- 


gem. des Savant, 


tom. 4. 4. pag» 
$37» 8 


fa. 


It was this gained him the pac eros 


Bie) ta bis Printe. ] « t the ndl of bi fie 
during his youth, he uſed often to unbend his mi 
by the moſt P. N exerciſes which he 
* learnt in Italy ; a fine Horſeman, an ex 
& lent L yer at tennis of ha cine, 
<« He uſed alſo to ſoſten — Pan A 
ny jo 


6 the Laws with the ſweets of Latin and 

e try, he was very well ſkilled, . 

2 58 gems, > caſe W I TION 

«'t b what i ROY i peeps 2)...+.+ (4) Sithriaby v 

« He 2 bi woog q e. 34 

A 1 * cata Kg above ere 25 
ET, between Mr. du Fa it t Prefxed to hi 


Seneca. 


1 


256 


Seneca. 


- 


2.10104 +3 
> 
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of Henry IV, who, in 1603, appointed bim Counſellor - of State and Privy Counſellor. 
The year after, be reſigned 5 nity of "Preſident to Francis Cbalvet . Fenclſler, 
one of his ſons, and retired from buſineſs to devote himſelf wholly to God, and to ſpend the 
4d) remainder of bis days in peace, and among bis books. He ſpent two years in this retirement, 
fm the 3. with ſo much ſatisfaction 10 himſelf, that be. uſed frequently 


Life, prefixed to be could not ſay be had lived during the paſt —_ of his life [ CI... He died in a'pious 


and Cbriſtian manner at Toulouſe, the 20 


age (4). Several Authors have honoured him with Elogiums [DJ. 


« de St. Iory, firſt Preſident of Toulouſe, and our 
« Chalvet ; as well upon account of their mutual loy 
„ for learning, as of their mar affinity, He was ta 


And well-ſet, had a pleaſant eye, fair hair, a ſweet and 
_ «« venerable aſpect; a grave, modeſt and majeſtic de- 


% portment 3 and he was vaſtly entertaining in con- 
YG RAS belexn (5). No one ſpoke with him but he was 


Latin verſes off 


Critton, Reg ius 


« immediately charmed ; for he was naturally affable, 
4% courtedus, kind, ingenuous; free from hypocriſy, 


Profeſſor, prefix- ambition and avarice ; employing much more pains 


lation of Seneca, 


Ui 


* high 


« in other people's affairs, than in his own; fearing 
« Gol, deteſting and condemning all kinds of vice, 


._, _ ««catd, eſpecially violent practices and innovations, 


«« even in matters of Religion. He loved order, inte- 
or giity and peace. Amidſt the confuſions of France, 
6 ered conſtantly in obedience = OG, 
« whoſe „ as jud it the only juſt and law 
% one, he always faithflly followed. Therefore, 
„When the Parliament was removed from Toulouſe to 
««" Chaſtelfarraſy, he was ſelected from the reſt, to go 
« and compliment, in their name, the King who was 
« then (1594) at Lyons; which gave his Majeſty the 
eſt GefaCtion, as a by the gracious re- 
«« ception he gave Mr. Chalvet, and the preſent he 


„% made him ; and he ht himſelf vaſtly bap 

« in having been the be Blke uf the Parliament 
% of Toulouſe, who waited | the King fince 
% his acceſſion to the throne, and fince the ning 


« of the reduction of Languedoc by his Majeſty's 
« arms. Again he was deputed in 1603 by the ſame 


« Parliament to that King, on ſeveral important af- 
« fairs; in Which journey, his Majeſty, as an honoura- 
*© blerecompence for all his ſervices, appointed him, un- 
„% aſked by any; or even” by Mr. vet himſelf, 


3 Counſellor of State and Privy Counſellor ; for which 


S 
D B67 
„ Chalvet. , 


«© he took an oath before the Chancellor de Bellievre 


to whom he was ſome way related (4). D 


[c] He ent tawo years in this retirement, with fo 
much ſatisfattion to himſelf, that he uſed frequently to 


declare. that he could not ſay be had lived, during 


4 the paſt years of his life. ] He therefore might have 


(1) Barthol. 
Gramondus, 
Hiſtor. Gallie, 
lib. 10. page m. 
$22, x 


compared himſelf to an illuſtrious man who was Pre- 
fetus Pretorii under the Emperor Adrian. The per- 
ſon I mean is Similis, who was raiſed to this employ- 


to declare to his relations, that © 


of June 1607, being ſeventy nine years of 


ment much againſt his will, and reſigned it yolunta- 
rily ; after which he retired into the country,” and after 
ſpending ſeven years there, left the world. He would 
have the following inſcription fixed on his tomb. Here 
lies Similis, who th his age vas wery lang, yet lived but 
ſeven years (5). ® [This inſcription. is thus imitated (5) Xiphilin. 5» 
in a modern work. ©. $19 1... Hadriano, yag, 
| | . m. 266. 
Should curious readers wiſh to know, | - ® The Pratx- 
Wheje duft their feet are preſſing 3 D ATR; be- 
SimiLis, fam'd in war, lies low, | ing ſelect Eſſays 
His country's boaſt and bleſſing. ff qa 
Long did he toil, and graſp and firive, 24 
Yet i bis time be fears; . 1730. dv. 
For tho), till 22 fix, alive, _ | h 
He lived but, fever fhort years.) | 


The reader will find a great r ſuch ſub- 
jets, in Camerarius's haſtorical tations, Chap. V. 
Book III, of Vol. 1. | 1 

[D] Several Authors have howoured him with Elogi- 
ums.)] TI ſhall give but one inſtance, and that is a La- 
tin Epigram, addreſſed to him by Peter le Loyer. 


Cum %— tibi culto munuſcula werſu 

St. genio dedicet illa tuo, + 
Haud ego poſt remos inter numerabor amicos,” 
Et levia, at ſaltem munera grata dabo. 

+ un, ft | 
« Whilſt every one inſcribes his flowing verſe, 
An humble offering to thy noble genius; 

Lo I advance, (not laſt of all thy friends) 
« And pay a grateful, tho* but ſlender, tribute.” 


This Epigram: follows the French Verſes, by 

which the Author dedicated his Comedy intitled 
le Muet inſense (the frantic dumb man) to, this Pre- 
ſident of Inqueſts. His encomium begins at, Quand 
j aurois autant'dor,' i.e. ©, .. Tho I had as much 
«« gold” down to Muſe, incluſively. And, Ez encore 
mon Chabvet, cher tefle. i. e. And again Chaulvet, 
dear man.“ ... to Prens doncque (take then) exclu- 
ſively, in the Oeuvres & meſlanges Pottiques de Pierre 
le Loyer, folio 122 werſo. Paris edit. 1579. - 


8 


CHAMIER DANIEL) one of che greateſt Proteſtant Divines, was born in Dau- 
2 He was many years Preacher at Montellimart (a), whence he went in 1612 to «) Hifoy if tbe 
ontauban, to be Profeflor of Divinity in that City, and was killed by a canon ball Edi of Nantes, 


tom. 2. pag. 36. 


during the ſiege in 1621 (b) * It is very 9 that no one ſhould have wrote his See the Remark 
d 


Life 3 no people in the wor 
French. Had 


. [4M] He RAY killed by a cannon-ball, during the - fiege 


of Montauban, ix 1621.] Some Hiſtorians relate, that 

was killed under arms, that is, pike in hand, and 
defended with a coat of mail; and that he had three 
times repeated with a loud voice, in the pathetic Ser- 


mon preached by him that day, the following words 


They ſhall not enter. Chamierus . . quamquam pro- 
fugnaculo tegebatur, turmentaria pila in fruſla diſcerpi- 
tur, vix apnito unde globus, & gua immiſſus ; in u- 
trumgque paratus homo audax, thorace ferreo, haſtague 
ad manum wvenerat in bunc locum, additurus militi ani- 
moi, foftquam eademmet die toncione in temple pathetico 
habita, de regiis quens, finierat in hac ipſa verba, 
guck diſtincta ter voce 1 7 4 repetierat, Nos ingredien- 
tur (1). We don't find, by the relation of the fiege of 
"Montauban, that he had taken up arms, but only, 
that he was carried of by a cannon Ball, at the entry 
'of "the baſtion du Paillas ; and that in his Sermon, the 
preceding day, on the 34th verſe of chapter 37 of Tſaiah, 


Je applied tg the tity of Montauban, the promiſe in the 


name of the Lord) made to Feruſalem, befieged by Rab- 
ſhaleb, General of Sennacherib's Army; 8 41 


3 


would have been ſo negligent on ſuch an occaſion but the 157 
Chamier been of another country, his Life would have been wrote in a (5) The 16th of 


voluminous eber. 60 


ing words, which he repeated with great vehemence.— 

By the way that be came, by the ſame ſhall be return, 

and ſhall not come into this city, ſaith the Lord. Some 

of his friends, adds the relation, heard Chamier ſay, 

that he believed he ſhould die in that 5 by a cannon- 

ball, . . and he prophefied accidentally that Sunday mor- 

ning, what happened to him in the evening. Jaſſion his 

collegue aſking bim whether it was not his turn to preach 

in the afternoon ? By no means ſays be, it is my reſi- 

ing day (2), The Romiſh Writers have commented in (2) Siege d- 

a moſt horrid manner on the death of this famous Mena. pays 
Clergyman; and thence have taken occaſion to rail a- 55 

gainſt him as an incendiary, who not fatisfied with 

preaching rebellion, took up arms and fought as a ſol- 

dier; without conſidering, ſay theſe, that as the Laity 

are not allowed to aſſume any of the ſacerdotal functi- 

ons, neither are Miniſters. of the Goſpel permitted to 4 
draw the ſword. To theſe it is anſwered, (as in the = 
caſe of Zuinglius) that it is lawful for them to take up 
arms in order to implore a bleſſing upon their cauſe, | cap 
and to comfort and ſtrengthen thoſe who ſtand in ? 62 
of ſuch aſſiſtance. 


6 N 


voluminous ze; and have had a place in every publie Library, eſpeciall 


ral ſons of his own profeſſion, and | whoſe 
mous am 


"ol 
y as hie left ſeye- 


are Clergymen (t). He Was as fa- rc) 1 write this 


the French Proteſtants for his politicks, as in his preaching: No man was 599+ 


ever more ſevere, inflexible, or untractable [B], with regard to the artifices which the 


Court of France employed to weaken the Proteſtants. p 
the edict of Nantz [CJ]. He had the honour of Beihg deputed on ſeveral occaſſons "DL, 
and preſided. over ſome Synods (d). Though he 1 ne 1 he 
great fund of learning, of which his diſputes with father Coton 
and the books [] written by him are a proof. The aſſertion of thoſe who make him 


nevertheleſs acquired a 


TB) Ns er e end infenidls. 


The Author of the Hiſtory of the Edit of Nantz, 


Tom. 1. pas 
wo 447, ad 
am. 1607. 


had faid, pag. 


they were too 


gives a very good deſcription of Chamier's turn of mind. 


He danced attendance to no purpoſe at Court, ſays he (3), 
awhither he had been deputed by the Syd Rochelle 


and after fix months flay in it, he could nat get acceſs. to 
his Majeſty. The King wat not # avith' bim, be- © 
«vas one of the hot-head: of the Synod (q); vun 


the King did not io ; of that claſs of people aue are in- 
of 2 — that — proof 2. an 
» ch are t £ ine, * 
* He had ſaid elſew = 
Deputies ſen: on the affair of the Edict of Nantz, 
that Chamier wwas one of the moſt abſtinate of them, and 
upon that account was fo odious to the Court, at be was 
revered by the Churches. We ball relate in the Re- 


ſtubborn, and too mark LB of the Article FERRIER, chat in 1611, 


careful of their 
own ſecurity. 


(s) Page 253» 


(6) Confeſon Ca 
tholigue de Sanci, 
lib. 2. cap. 7+ pag. 


Me 422, 423» 


' 


being in the Aſſem of Saumur; he was at the 
head of thoſe who. would have the Edict of Nantz 
obſerved in the moſt ſtrict and rigorous, ſenſe, But. if 
the reader is deſirous of knowing the humour and diſ- 
poſition of Chamier and ſuch like men, let him read 
what d' Aubigné has written in a very facetious ſtyle. 
4% Now thoſe people appeared more ſaucy, ſays he (6), 
« in the laſt treaty of Peace, and in thote Aſſemblies 
« which were held four years, wherein thoſe ſtubborn 
«© men reſiſted, not only the moſt honourable men the 
« King could ſele& out of his Council of State, but 
« alſo the Noblemen of the Kingdom; when, 
« weighing the affairs of the Kingdom, they would 
« fain have prevailed with them to ſhew ſome civility. 
„ One of theſe roſe up- with a face of brals, and an- 
<< ſwered freely, Theſe propoſals don't anfwer the good 
opinion which thoſe by whom wwe. are ſent, entertain 
« of us. An explanation, of theſe words was defired, 
<« when la Valiere comes forward, and explaining it, 
„ cries, This, Gentlemen, may be called betraying 

« Church of God. Tother day I heard Mr. de Villeroy 
<< tell, how that himſelf, Me. de Roſay and de Thou, 
and others, being at a, conference with, four of theſe 
« j]|-bred men, whilſt Calignon, in the King's name, 
<< endeavoured to ſoften their itubborn minds, by gentle 
<« and perſuaſive eloquence, unweildy Chamier, throw- 


- 
- 


T 


ing his cloak under his back-ſide, had brought for- 


(5) Varill. Epiſt. 


ic. of tom . I» 


de Hiſtoire de 
F Hereſie. 


man, who had the greateſt abilities among 


to debate and conteſt, ſuch 


($) D' Au 1 ©, 
Hiſt. Une, 
rom, 3· lib. LY 
CIP. 10. pag · m. 
623, 


«« ward his left arm to the middle of the table; par- 
<< ing his nails with his ſciflors, when the. dlippings 
« flew on the Orator's beard and into his mouth 3 one 
« of them flew into Roſny's eye; and this air and 
« manner annulled all that could be ſaid in his favour.” 

[C] D faid 
Nantz.] [I have read this in ap Epiſtle Dedicatory of 
Mr. de Varillas. A. the Heretichs, lays he (7), will 
ſearce ever obtain ſuch a ſecurity as they may f ink /uf- 
ficient for themſelves ; the Calviniſts bad obtained by 
their importunities, that whatever was of yy 
to their party in the. Edi of Pacification, ' Hau be 
included in that of Nantz. Daniel Chamier, the Clergy- 
them, was or- 
dered to draw it up. He had employed full three months for 
this purpoſe. 3 and boaſted his nat having omitted any thing 
which might conduce to firengthen the — of his Sed. 
= 2 He bad the honour to be deputed on ſeveral occa- 
frons.] What Varillas aſſerted above, may perhaps be 
falſe; but it is certain that Chamier was one of the 
chiefs in the aſſemblies. of the French Proteſtants, in 
which the laſt L with Honey IV was debat- 
ed and concluded. La Trimouille, du Pleſſis, d'Au- 
bigné, and himſelf were. made choice of, in order 
matters, as. could not, 
without creating too much; contuſion, be digeſted by 
the whole Aſſembly, which then canſiſted of ſeven- 
« ty and ſometimes cighty, perſons (8). There were 
as many in the Aſſembly of ur, anno 1611. 
4 Chamier had the firit vote in it, as being aſſiſtant 


Vol. IV. 


7 


(5), ſpeakiog of the 


that Chamier drew up the Eder of 


«© Which he always had ready at hand Say pow 


I is ſaid rhar Chamier drew-up 
SER 
[EZ]; Gap in 1603. 


t ſo. much time in negotiations, 


the 
4 I 


da] 


| (9) 4 eit. 
<<; us an ineident that is worthy of being told. It T jag 55 Sea 

Is" . > bring a perſonal trou- 
t take a diſlike 
hich: he had too 


(10 Ibid. ; A 
19) * 


% nee conſulting; with, and bearing him, by 1 
„ know not what üntrigues, in which it 
% bable;: that Leſdiguieres had a hand; fince 
«« done in his Province under his dye, and in a city 
«© where he did what he pleaſed. , to- heighten 
«« affront ſtill more, the Conſiſtory commanded his 
e houſe to be ſearched i; and made a great havock in 
that there were 


able man, whoſe it feared. But Chamier 
« was prevailed upon to ſtay there, by his having ju- 


in his Church at Montelimar.” 
left this Church in 16063 and went to the Univerſity 
of * Dies 


— * | li- 

; ſputes with ok ry 
ſubjeſt by amo» 445. 

dern Author, a good Proteſtant. * Chamier had had a 
conference at Nimes, in 1600, with this Jeſuit, each 
% of whom he boaſted, as uſual, his having all the ad- 
% vantage. The truth is, this Jeſuit had dazzled the 
<« auditors by eloquent digreſſions, whereby he ram-- 
«© bled every moment from the ſubject of the diſpute ; | 
* but Chamier being a man of more ſolid learning 
« and better acquainted with School-Divinity, had 
© obliged; by his arguments, the Jeſuit to get off by 
«© this artifice. Thoſe very perſons who have wrote the 
«+ Life, of, this. Jeſuit, diſcover ſufficiently, that Cha- 
* mier's drineſs would have quite diſconcerted their 
Hero, had he not cluded the arguments by eloquent 
«« diſcourſes that were nothing to the 


(12) Hiſt, def 
ern“ 


[F] .. . And the Books written oy 
his Jeſuitical Epi- tom. 1. pag- 447. 


Treatiſe de Oecumenico Pontifice and 
ſtles were eſteemed by Scaliger (13). Severe complaints 


were made of Chamier's ng the Letters of ſome 6 
Jeſuits with his own gloſſes and remarks, JF the Pro- Poncifice & Epi- 
teflant Clergy are treated .mildh, this is hut inviting Hola Feſuticas 
them to attempt worſe things, and give them an opportu- * ing 1 
nity of turning honey into poiſon. This has buen ſeen dur- mind 3 
ing theſe late years in the Clergy of Dauphin, particu- Chamier write 
larly in Chamier, to whom F. Coton and Father [g- the Greek 


. - * . % ' nd how 
natius Armand had <written privately, touching jome ar — * 


ticle. of Faith, by way of conference, and aways in the 
lach terms, But nubat uſe did be make of thei?” He deals, my. 
printed them without their privity and contrary. to' their 48. | 
intentions 3 and adding bis own remarks to them, has 
made public thoſe particulars that were comminicated to 
him only, which is a treacherous affront 3 for many things 
are written in a private <vay, which a man would not 


bs 
t 


2 the Sbort 
Account f bis 


Life, reſized 1 be could not ſay be had lived during the paſt 6 


Seneca. 


„ for learm 


316i 4 16 
- 
q See, on theſe 


* the ” 
Latin verſes 


- 


htion of Seneca. 


@ 2» 
UC: 


* one, he always fai 


CHA 


of Henry IV, who, in 1603, appt 
The year after, be reſigned his 45100 


remainder of bis days in peace, and amon 
with ſo much ſatisfaction to himſelf, that 


and Chriſtian manner at Toulouſe, the 20 


appointed bim Counſellor ef State and Privy Counſellor. 
Preſident t Francis Chalvet Sieur de Fenouillet; 
one of bis ſons, and retired from buſineſs to devote himſelf wholly to God, and to ſpend the 
bis books. He ſpent two years in this retirement, 
. uſed frequently to declare to bis relations, that © 
ears of his life [C. . He died in a'pious 
of June 1607, being ſeventy nine years of 


age (d). Several Authors have honoured him with Elogiums [DJ]. 


« de St. Iory, firſt Preſident of Toulouſe, and our 
« Chalvet ; as well upon account of their mutual loye 
| , as of their near affinity, He was tall 
And well-ſet, had a pleaſant eye, fair hair, a ſweet and 


__ «' venerable aſpect; a grave, modeſt and majeſtic de- 


4% portment ; and he was vaſtly entertaining in con- 
«« yerfativn (3). No one ſpoke with him but he was 
% immediately charmed; for he was naturally affable, 
4% courteous, kind, ingenuous ; free from hypocriſy, 


of 

ws | 

Profeſſor, prefix- * ambition and avarice ; employing much more pains 
2 bo hie Tranſ- « jn other people's affairs, tha 


n in his own; fearing 


« God, deteſting and condemning all kinds of vice, 


and eſpecially violent practices and innovations, 


4 4 


«« even in matters of Religion. He loved order, inte- 
ow $fity and peace. Amidſt the confuſions of France, 
«« he perſevered conſtantly in obedience 15 e 
% whoſe „ as judging it the only juſt and law 
apt ft ly followed. Therefore, 
„% When the Parliament was removed from Toulouſe to 


_ «© Chaftelfarraſy, he was ſelected from the reſt, to go 


« and compliment, in their name, the King who was 
then (1 594) at Lyons ; 'which gave his Majeſty the 
„ higheſt ſatisfaction, as a by the gracious re- 
„ ception he gave Mr. Chalvet, and the preſent he 
„% made him; and he thought himſelf vaſtly bappy, 
in having been the firſt Officer of the Parliament 
* of Toulouſe, who waited u the King fince 
% his acceſſion to the throne, and fince the ning 
* of the reduction of Languedoc by his 
« arms. Again he was | 
« Parliament to that King, on ſeveral important af- 
« fairs; in which journey, his Majeſty, as an honoura- 
ble recompence for all his wet ms — him, un- 
««. aſked by any, or even” by Mr. Chalvet himſelſ, 


| ** Counſellor of State and Privy Counſellor ; ſor which 


S 
Life Be) 
, CCbalvet. ; 


„he took an oath before the Chancellor de Bellievre, 
to whom he was ſome way related (4). Eh 
[C] He ſpent tau years in this retirement, with 


much ſatisfattion o himſelf, that he uſed frequently to 


declare. that be poten on "te had lived, during 


all the paſt years of his life.] 


(1) Barthol. 
Gramondus, 
Hiſtor. Gallie, 
lib. 10. page m. 
32. 17 2 


fectus Pretorii under the Emperor 


e thereſore might have 
himſelf to an illaftrious man who was Pre- 
Adrian. The per- 
ſon I mean is Similis, who was raiſed to this employ- 


com 


h jeſty's 
deputed in 1603 by the ſame 


J aurois aulant dur, i.e. ©, 


ment much againſt his will, and reſigned it volunta- 
rily ; after which he retired into the country, and after 
ſpending ſeven years there, left the world. He would 
have the g's inſcription fixed on his tomb. Here 
lies Similis, who ib his age was wery long, yet lived but 
ſeven years. (5). [ This inſcription. is thus imitated 
in a modern work. | | way Ie 


' 


4. 


Should curious readers wiſh to know, 
dae duft their feet are preſſing 3 

SIMILIs, fam'd in war, lies low, 
His cauntry's boafl and bleſſing. 

Long did he tail, and graſþ and ſtriwe, 
Yet hoft his time he ftarst; _ 

For tho, till eventy- fix, alive, _ _ rags 

He lived but ſeven ſhort years.) - 


The reader will find a great many pieces on ſuch ſub- 


£ — 


jects, in Camerarius's hiſtorical Meditations, Chap. V. 


Book III, of Vol. I. | els 
[DI] Several Authors have howoured him with Elogi- 
um.] I ſhall give but one inſtance, and that is a La- 
tin Epigram, addreſſed to him by Peter le Loyer. 
Cum que tibi culto munuſcula werſu 
S genio dedicet illa 12 4 
Haud ego poſtremos inter numerabor amicos," 
Et hevia, at faltem muners grata dabo. 
F urn. {i | 
« Whilſt every one inſeribes his flowing verſe, 
An humble offering to thy noble genius; 
% Lo J advance, (not laſt of all thy friends) 
« And pay a grateful, tho? but ſlender, tribute.“ 


This Epigram follows the French Verſes, by 
which the Author dedicated his Comedy intitled 
le Muet inſense (the frantic dumb man) to, this Pre- 
ſident of Inqueſts. His encomium begins at, Quand 

Tho 
«« gold” down to Mu, incluſively. And, Et encore 
mon Chalvet, cher tefle. i. e. And again Chaulvet, 
« dear man.“ ... to Prens doncque (take then) exclu- 
ſively, in the Oeuvres & meflanges Pottiques de Pierre 
le Loyer, folio 122 verb. Paris edit. 1579. | 


CHAMIER (DANIEL) one of the greateſt Proteſtant Divines, was born in Dau- 
ow He was many years Preacher at Montellimart (a), whence he went in 1612 to (a) Hitoy fel. 
ontauban, to be Profeſſor of Divinity in that City, and was killed by a canon ball 


during the ſiege in 1621 (5) [ A] 


tom. 2. 


It is very ſurprizing that no one ſhould have wrote his Sce the Remark 


(5) Xiphilin. in 
Hadri ano, pag. 


wm. 266. 


The Pr atx- 
Dz ALER ; be- 


ing ſelect Eſſays 


on ſeveral curious 


ſubjects. num. 
114. London 


1730. 8 vo. 


I had as much 


Edi of Nantes, 


g. 86. 


Life; no people in the world would have been ſo negligent on ſuch an occaſion but the [D]. 


French. Had Chamier been of another country, his Life would have been 


[ He was killed by a cannon-ball, during the - fiege 


of Montauban, in 1621.] Some Hiſtorians relate, that 
he was killed under arms, that is, pike in hand, and 
defended with a coat of mail; and that he had three 
times repeated with a loud voice, in the pathetic Ser- 


mon preached by him that day, the following words 


They ſhall not enter. Chamierus . . quamguam pro- 
fugnaculo tegebatur, tarmentaria pila in fruſta diſcerpi- 
tur, vix agnito unde globus, qua immiſſus ; in u- 
trumgue paratus homo audax, thorace ferreo, haſtaque 
ad manum wvenerat in bunc locum, additurus militi ani- 


mot, fpoftquam eademmet die cuncione in templo pathetico 


habita, de regiis liguent, finierat in hac ipſa werba, 
gue diſtincta ter voce W N repetierat, Nos ingredien- 
tur (1). We don't find, by the relation of the fiege of 
"Montauban, that he had taken up arms, but only, 
that be was carried off by a cannon-ball, at the entry 
'of * * baſtion du __ "A and that in his Sermon, the 

receding day, on the 34th verſe of chapter 37 of Iſaiah 
2 applied to the city * the 254 2 the 
name of the Lord) made to Feruſalem, efieged by Rab- 
ſhakeh, General of Sennacherib's Army; in the follow- 


3 


ons, neither are Miniſters. of the Goſpel 


ing words, which he with great vehemence. — 
By the way that be came, by the ſame ſhall he return, 
and ſhall not come into this city, ſaith the Lord. Some 
of his friends, adds the relation, heard Chamier ſay, 
that he believed he ſhould die in that fiege by a-cannon- 
ball, . and he prophefied accidentally that Sunday mor- 
ning, what happened to him in the evening. Jaſſion his 
collegue aſting him whether it was not his turn to preach 
in the afternoon ? By no means ſays he, it is my reſt- 


wrote in a (5) The 16th of 
voluminous October. 


ing-day (2). The Romiſh Writers have commented in (2) Siege d- 
a molt horrid manner on the death of this famous Mena, pag: 
Clergyman; and thence have taken occaſion to rail a- . 135 


gainit him as an incendiary, who not ſatisfied with 
preaching rebellion, took up arms and fought as a ſol- 
dier; without conſidering, ſay theſe, that as the Laity 
are not allowed to aſſume any of the ſacerdotal functi- 
rmitted to 


draw the ſword. To theſe it is anſwered, (as in the 


caſe of Zuinglius) that it is lawful for them to take up 
arms in order to implore a bleſſing upon their cauſe, 
and to comfort and ſtrengthen thoſe who ſtand in e 
of ſuch aſſiſtance. 


; .-_ - a 


voluminous fize, and have had a 3 


mous — 
ever more fe 
Court of France 


and preſided. over ſome Synods (d). 
nevertheleſs acqui 


[B] No man was ever more ſevere and inflexible.) 

The Author of the Hiſtory of the Edict of Nantz, 

gives a very good deſcription of Chamier's turn of mind. 

(3) Tom. 1. pat. He danced attendance to no purpoſe at Court, ſays he (3), 

446, 447, ad aubitber he had been deputed by the Synad of Rochelle ..... 

nw. 10. and after fix months ftay in it, he could not get acceſs. to 

his Majeſty. The King wat not A awith' bim, be- 

(4) The Author cauſe ke was one of the hat-heads of the Synod (g). hom 

had ſaid, ku, rhe King did not love ; of that claſs of people auh are in- 

443: en flexible 3 of thoſe hearts that are proof again fears 
were certain per- 

ſons in the Synod and hopes, which are the frongef engines the t has 

who were called, to play off. He had faid elſewhere (5), ſpeaking of the 


OS ies ſent on the affair of the Edict of Nantz, 
the Synod: from a v Chamier was one of the moſt abſtinate of them, and 


upon that account was 4 odious to the Court, at be was 

revered by the Churches. We ſhall relate in che Re- 
E 

ing in y of Saumur; he was at the 

e bead of thoſe who would have the Edict of Nantz 
(5) Pag- 253. obſerved in the moſt ſtrict and rigorous. ſenſe. But. if 
the reader is deſirous of knowing the humour and diſ- 

(6) Confiſfon Ca- poſition of Chamier and ſuch like men, let him read 
—— Senci, hat d' Aubigné has written in a very facetious ſtyle. 
=. 422, . 4% Now thoſe people appeared more ſaucy, he (6), 
« in the laſt treaty of Peace, and in thoſe Aſſemblies 

« which were held four years, wherein thoſe ſtubborn 

«© men reſiſted, not only the moſt honourable men the 

« King could ſelect out of his Council of State, but 

e alſo the greateſt Noblemen of the Kingdom; when, 

«« weighing the affairs of the Kingdom, they would 

« fain have prevailed with them to ſhew ſome civility, 

One of theſe roſe up- with a face of braſs, and an- 

4 ſwered freely, Theſe propoſals don't anfwer the good 

* opinion which thoſe aue are ſent, entertain 

* of us. An explanation of theſe words was deſired, 

„ when la Valiere comes forward, and explaining it, 

« cries, This, Gentlemen, may be called betraying the 

© Church of God. Tother day I heard Mr. de Villeroy 

<< tell, how that himſelf, Meſſ. de Roſay and de Thou, 

„ and others, being at a, conference with four of theſe 

4 ill- bred men, whilſt Calignon, in the King's name, 

«© endeavoured to ſoften their ſtubborn minds, by gentle 

* and perſuaſive eloquence, unweildy Chamier, throw- 

ing his cloak under his back-ſide, had brought for- 
4 ward his left arm to the middle of the table; par- 

<< ing his nails with his ſciſſors, when the clippings 

« flew on the Orator's beard and into his mouth; one 

« of them flew into Roſny's eye; and this air and 

«© manner annulled all that could be ſaid in his favour.” 
CJ] 'Tis faid that Chamier drew up the Edit of 

|  Nantz.) I have read this in nets ay Dedicatory of 
(7) van. Epif. Mr. de Varillas. 4 the Hereticks, ſays he (7), will 


Dedic. of tom. 1+ ſcarce ever obtain ſuch a ſecurity as they may think /uf- 
AS. 4 — for themſelves ; the Calviniſts bad ed, 
= their importunities, that whatever was of  advant 
to their party in the Edi of Pacihcati "Poul be 
included in that of Nantz. Daniel Chamier, the Clergy- 
man, who had the greateſt abilities among them, was or- 
dered to draw it up. He had employed full three months for 


this purpoſe. ; and boafted bis not having omitted any thi 
which 4 conduce ta ſtreng then the (rang of his 2 
IO] He had the honour to be defuted on ſeveral acca- 
Am.] What Varillas aſſerted above, may perhaps be 
falſe ; but it is Certain that Chamier was one of the 
chiefs in the aſſemblies of the French Proteſtants, in 
which the laſt pacification with Henry IV was debat- 
| ed and concluded. La Trimouille, du Pleſſis, d'Au- 
bigné, and himſelf were made choice of, in order 
to debate and conieſt ſuch matters as could not, 
« without creating too much confuſion, be digeſted by 
(2) D*Aubigne, «© the whole Aſſembly, which then canſiſted of ſeven- 


Hit. Univerſ. « ty and ſometimes. eighty, perſons (8). There were 
* — = Ty in the Aſſembly of ur, anno 1611. 
623, «6, Chamier had the firſt vote in it, as being aſſiltant 


Vor. IV. 


place in every public Library, 
ral ſons of his own profeſſion, and whoſe pe pew Clergs 


employed to weaken the Proteſtants. It is ſaid that Chamier drew up 
the edict of Nantz [C]. He had the honour of Beihg deputed on ſeveral occafions 57 
Though he ſpent ſo. much time in negotiations, he 
acquired a great fund of learning, of which his diſputes with father Coton LEJ, Gap th 2603. 
and the books [F] written by him are a proof. The aſſertion of thoſe who | 


ES el 
elpeclally as he left ſeve- 


are Clergymen (k). He was as fa- 7c) I write this 


the French Proteſtants for his politicks, as in his preaching: No man was © 259+ 
vere, inflexible, or untractable [B], with 


regard to the artifices which the 


2 Among o- 
to the na- 


tional Synod of 


make him 
| the / 
<< to the Preſident ; and as he was well ſkilled in af. J 
„fairs, the concluſion in à great meaſure 


aon the turn he gave to things in voting eh. The „„ %% ; 
Author from whom I — theſe ys . tells N 
us an incident that is worthy of being told. It 2. pag. 55: 

<< was'reſolved,” /ays he (to), to bring a perſonal trou- 
ble upon him, in order that he might take a diſlike 


« (10) Ibid. pap | 
29 00 had too 2 


56. 


nee comſulting with, and hearing him, by 1 
intrigues, in which it is pro- 


«© bable;: that Leſdiguieres had a hand, fince all was 
«« done in his Province under his eye, and in a city 
„where he did what he pleaſed. , to-heighten the 
« affront till more, the C commanded his 


„ his Library, upon pt | 
«c papers in it belonging to the Church. This action 

of the Conſiſtory was ſo injurious, and contemptu- 

«« ous with regard to Chamier, that he was highly af- 

«« fronted at it, | eſpecially as it affected his intereſt no 

«< lefs than his honour. He complained of this to the 

„ Aﬀembly, as though it had been wounded through 

„ his ſides ; and ſeem'd upon the point of leavin 

Saumur, to go and ſettle his affairs at home. 

* was the very thing the Contt wanted, in order tha 

the party might dy this means be deprived of an 

«© able man, whoſe reſiſtance it feared. But Chamier 

us prevailed upon to ſtay there, by his having ju- 

«*« ſtice done him; and the Aſſembly continued him 

,in his Church at Montelimar.” I find that he had 

left this Church in 1606 and went to the Univerſity 

of „ Dies and was Profeſſor of Divinity there (11). (rx) Simon Gon- 
I know not what were the reaſons that im lart wrote this to 


EJ He . . acquired a great of learning, : mw 
ID bis diſputes ' with Father — . p= — 


Here follows what is related on this ſubject by a mo- 447. 
dern Author, a good Proteſtant. Chamier had had a 
conference at Nimes, in 1600, with this Jeſuit, each 

*«- of whom he boaſted, as uſual, his having all the ad- 
vantage. The truth is, this Jeſuit had dazzled the 
aud itors by eloquent digreſſions, w he ram 

** bled every moment from the ſubject of the diſpute ; 

*« but Chamier being a man of more ſolid learning 

* and better acquainted” with School-Divinity, 
©. obliged; by his arguments, the Jeſuir to get off by 
this artifice. Thoſe very who have wrote the 
«< Life, of this. Jeſuit, diſcover ſufficiently, that Cha- 
«© mier's drineſs would have quite diſconcerted their 
Hero, had he not cluded the arguments by eloquent 
„ whichthe always had ready at hand (1 2;. (12) Hiſt, te be- 
dit. de Nantes, 
tom. I. pag. 447. 


edidit, bona O 


ference, I 


t 
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mr BAR: 


denn S&EZIDICS . sog ei Nt 25 


3 ice wins oh n brig Ane NAN 


A 
14) Richeome, awillng e eee But the molt 
ter to 4 Gen- crable work ritten ha mier is, his Pamſrata 
fleman 7 Pro rd, ot, 2 75 La (15). He therein 99 
my 9 r _—— the"controverhies between the Proteſtants 
2 of +4 $0.0 nCatholicks; and [endeavours chiefly 'to - 


the Axt i- Coton. of ar f 1 f a K nſiſts of font yolumes 

in fo La er 9 Ar the controverſy 

(15) This is the Gficerning the Church which is a vaſt field, being 

2 ſtill wanting, Spd would deve found the fifth poor 

geb 1. The Author died beforethe had an oppottunity-of com- 

de 1a, Theglagie, de (16) concerning the Pant ia, in 2606. Mr:Chamier 

= Jie, * © heſtows- great application © controverſial matters. 

bag. 573+ 6 T{hecomtinaesas he has begun, and he meets with 

(16) By Simpn «© -Printers. to ſecond his, diſpatch, he will write as 

Goufart, to fo se many volumes as Baronius in his ecclefiaſtical legends 

ys. *-gp cxather' Zagendr, which he ' entitles | Amal. 

. . was printed at Geneva; in 

liger, lib. 3. pag. 1626 (y. Adrian Chamier, Miniſter of Monteli- 

445. mar, the Author's ſon, dedicated it to the National 

| dynod of the Proteſtant Churches-of France ; as awork 

(17) In the Ca- they might claim, not only as it had been written 

ralogue of the at their requeſt 3 but alſo becauſe they had favoired 

Seeg, Daniel Chamier with ſeweral gifts, to'enovurage him 
1s 1 , which % N 

is an eros, to purſue that work ; and that after his death they had 

extended their liberalicy to his - family, and contributed 

to tho charges of the im . - BenediQ Tarretin, 

Profeflor-of Divinity in was the editor of this 

— and prefixed to it a ſhort and excellent 

There was publiſhed at Geneva, in 1643, in 

one volume in folio, an Epitome (by Father Spanheim) 

of. the »Panftratia; under the title of Chamierus con- 

traum. Will thoſe: who knom that the - Panftratia 

conſiſts of four-large volumes in folio, . conelade that 

the Author of the Bibliotheque of Dauphine, knew the 

of the work; when he entitles it, a Peaffratia, or 

ſcour ſet un the controwerted points the twva Religions ? 

In this manner would-a-ligtle duodecimo &c.be ſpoken of; 

ſuch, for inſtance; as that written by Chamier againſt Fa- 

(18) 22 ther Tolaſain, Abdot · General of — rw _ or 

426 rono- | Confpderations he pub E hed in 1 againſt A- 

gb. page 322+ vertifiements'of Porſun In4643; there was printed at 

Geneva, his Corpus rieun; it is a ſmall folio, 

and contains alſo his Bp, Fefuirice. rx. 

II] They male him ."\ chief” of the Me ifts. } 

7 1 A Jetuiz, James Gaultier by name, chan whom no 

man was ever leſs ſcrupulous oſ multiplying the Sects 


* ii 
„eien. 13 


ACHA'3A 
f pd af therMempharilts, 
(lh 2 Leo of Bn, who pre ht he wall fic ht 


C does not deſerve to be tefuted. It is 


1 9 an. 


4189986 


nan o 4.cil: (1 „ene SYE 
5 — gn 6 "ag tay error of the 
etaphoriſts, and that which has given the name 

their dect, conſiſts in aſſerting, 2 fe eſus Chriſt is = 

propetly the Word and Image of God the Father, but 

only in a metaphorical ſenſe.” He adds, that Daniel 

Chamier ted this blaſphemous aſſertion ſeveral 

times, in the conference he had with him James 

Gaultier in the beginning of January 1601. Hoc (19) Idem, ba. 
2 ineunte F anuario anni 1601, notatum fuit in 
Daniele Chameriv, Montilienſs miniftto, guum ih me- Vo — 
cum” Alani et diſceptario, in qua illi non femel ſed —— = 
multotiey tn plens eonſenſu hane ipfam bla ſpherriam emum- nage, &c. in theie 
cigvit, diBavit fuaque manu fubſeripfit (19). We have ee, fur 1, 
here an inſtance of what prejadice can do; for Ift; n : 
there never was ſuch a SeRt as that of the Metaphor- by the gif 
ile among the Proteſtants , and their Synods never had of the prope, sg 
any debates on that ＋ — nor with any perſons of figurative ſenſe, 
ſuch principles.” II. Where did this Jeſuit earn, that tat che lauer i. 
it is heretical-and blaſphemous; to ſay that the ex- de ff cxpretive 


ex · . 
ſſions Word and Hage are not taken in the * he ref 


the figurative ſenſe, when they are ſpoke of Chrift (21) Cennet, 
with refpe& to God the Father? In the proper ſenſe, 442 filming bell, 
the firſt of theſe" words ſignifies only the action of a C ehe, cla- 
man, who ſpeaks f and the ſecond implies only a fl oil. At. lib 1 4 
gure which Tepreſents a body; It is very certain that ver. $43. * 
in that ſenſe nothing can be either the Word or the mian: Marcellin. 
Image of God the Father. But does it follow from lib. 24. cap. 6. 
thence, that Chriſt ſhall be the Word and Image of his em 499, 
Father in a kigurative ſenſe only ? Here lies the pte- Longe Ls une, 

efron 3 15 a per ſon blinded by his prejudices, he late: Sopban 

agines there is nothing real in Metaphors (20), and &  Aminiam, 
will bo longer hearken'to reaſon. "Does not the Poet Clear 
who calls tub of the Scipio's, thunderbolts of war (21), F f . 
aſeribe to them every thing that is moſt real, moll c falmina illa 
active and ſolid in military bravery ? It is neverthe- #/loruwm. Lucre- 
leſs very undoubtedly true, that he made uſe of ame: tius, lib. 3. ver. 
bor, and thet a man muſt be beſide bimſelf, to af. gy 71, 08961 
„that the Seipio's are thunder, in a metaphorical Virgil. See Dre- 
or _—_— tenſe only. An Author who is mentioned lincourt, in Indice 
in the preceding remark, aſſerts very gravely; that bee, pag. 44. 
Chamitr ' way one of the chief Sefariſfts of the fattim — * and 
the Metaphorifti (22). How many people will repeat 226. l 
this untruch, without enquiring into it; without ſuſ- 
pecting that this faction of the horiſts is a chi- (22) Allard, 
mera of James Gaultier's ; and without knowing that 3i5/iocbegue de 
themſelves; the Jeſuit in queſtion, and all perſons in 3 Page 
general, Who are moſt rigidly orthodox, are Meta- 


ol che Proteſtants, enumerates ſeven in the beginning pforiſts, in the ſenſe that Chamier was one ? I have (a1) ts the t- 
bf che ſeventeenth Century,. The- firſt is that of the obſerved 'd{ewhere (23), how ridiculous it is to fwell cle f the BE 
| : Metaphoriſts, whoſe ervors-he ibes to Daniel Cha- the catalogue of Scct. 2ZANITES. 
t bea bed ian aer n 2 98 N net N | 5 


*CHANGY, ETER h, Eſquire, lived in the firteenth Ce 


5 into French the. L. 
a the — lian Woman, as well in ber 


ntury. He tranſlated (b) La Croix du 


Work of Ludoyicus Vives, intitled Of the Inſtitution of the Cbri. Meine bad not 


heard of any of 


Infancy, us in her marriage and widowbood. ” Likewiſe the theſe editions. 


mark [44] of the Duty. Arbe Hiſpand (s). "The edition in my poſſeſſion is not either the firſt or ſecond ; Py verder var 


article SAINT- b 


? Privas mentions 


ug was Printed at Paris'by James Kerver, 1543. in 8vo, and was not known either by only that of Fel- 


ALDEGONDE 7 > A Md LY . . 
Plantia's judg- la Croꝶ du Maine, or by Du Verdier Vau-Privas (5). There was afterwards added to 166, ang thut ot 
ban. it, a very: Brief and gef Tnſtitution of the virtue of Humility, with an Epiſtle of St. Paris 1579, in 


Bernavd coucrrning the buſineſs and governmen 
750 


He Had fared bu work to his daughter 


11 4 family.” This was a poſthumous piece. 


ran upwards of .Gureelcore when! () de. ee 


he Jet. about. that verſion, and was ſeverely afflicted by the gout (c). He had been a ſol- ts the work) the 
| dier in his youth, and made a French verſion of ſir of Pliny's books [A], amidſt Latin verſes of 


” N 0 1 * * * 8 mum 
nne * r ; 


: ain CST HERO 390) | flow © Tr F417 v0 | 
E Had a French Verk f Pliny's Books. 
J'S: Ws givin Wa fark. 
(1) Simonis Ro- verſes (1) prefixed-.to his Tranſlation of Ludovicus 
myglei Andego- Vives's piece. s Ital $4012 ABD I anon 
be * ore args le rer. 
4210 Du ns. bis tres ale acer — . 
"oil be eee N ION agalactiae % 
e at „ e ee "TA n 
„ Unhappy me! whom in the bloom of life, 
Engaged in cruel wars to ſerve my country ; + 
Who whilſt I fought beneath thy bloody banners 
1 4.Q.Mars!. taught fix of Pliny's books our lan- 
n WWD BAF.u W00 4; VID: WI; 


T* 


* 
4 


* 
9 


It was publiſl 
ſons (2). He was Rector of 


Simonis Romy- 
Ea, the glai Andega- 
„ ** . 
Neither la Croix du Maine, nor du Verdier Vau- 
Privas, make any mention of the Tranflation of theſe 
ſix Books of Pliny; but they obſerve, that his Sum- 
mary of the XVI firſt Books of Pliny, was printed at 
Lyons, by John de Tournes, anno 1551, in 16mo. 
iſhed by Blafius de Cxancy, one of his 
e ile, as I learn by (2) La Croix du 
ten verſes 'prefixed to the Tranflation of © Ludovicus Maine, Zib/icth. 
Vives. | Peter Poſſeliere, born in Auxerre, is Author of ©72n5iſe, pag: 
it. Jairts'ps Cuancy another of our Writer's ſons, 389· 
ht. NY RE Rn 72 or — 0 
and called Changy, is in 3 for the Epiſtle 
e 


w 
* 


27 


* 


+ Dijon, 
of Burgu 
Add. Re 


e HA 


"99 


the noiſe and alarms of a Cam p. He had ſome ſotis wh were men of Letters, 48 1 
ſhall obſerve in the Nom.. nage my tg 123 Nr 0 1 22 2 


To my Daughter MaROARET. 
Thy brother Fames, Doctor of Laws, * N 
the Seigneur Saint Antbot, Counſellor 
Dijon, capital 
* — 


Add. Rem. tion of the: Ghriftian woman. - - 


" man,:&c (3). 


Du Verdier alcribes uo James de Changy - Do2or of 


J. Ludovicus V e of the Chriſtian Wo- 
e tells us, that it was Printed at Lyons (3) Du Vergi: 
in 15 o der Sulpice Saben : and that L9js Ups (4) Ve, v. 
44% ny a err of the ſame Book, It 16 %, pie: 597. 
in that to the ſon in page 5397. what 
He ſhould 
be the father in page 5:4 faig Jets, 
as in page $21, 


luſtrious Houle of Auſtria gave birth. He was a warrior and 2 ſo that being 


„ ETLE” 


He might have ſubdued all Europe, had nor the 
of Francis I check d bis progreſs He was al- 
e flood ; and, if 


02 


moſt che only Power that ſtemm'd t 


ue examine the Hiſtory of thoſe times, we ſhall find, 


that the Emperor had generally more Allies than Fran- 
cis I; and England, far from endeavouring to pre · 
ſerve the balance of power between thoſe two Princes, 
joined very often with the Emperor. Don't we know 
that in 1544 Charles V and Henry VIII had already 
agreed upon the partition; of France between them; 
and that the Treaty declared, that they ſhould join 
their armies before Paris, to plunder that 
They endeavontred, by concert, to put this plan in exe- 
cution ; ſince, at the ſame time that the Emperor was 
| making an inroad into Champagne, the Engl made 
a deſcent on Picardy. This recompence did the King 
8 e Vin e n Bo 
to favour the 0 III tor. ullen. 
In this manner could Charles V be ſo l 
as to forget the affronts which were put on his repu- 
a diated aunt, and the promiſes he had made the Court 
(2) The Emperor of Rome (2). It is pretended, that this was one of the 
made no ſtruple circumſtances with which his conſcience reproached 
to have a Prince him aſterwards, and for which he abdicated the throne. 
for — Eſfſe non pauca que Carol; vellicarent auimum- pietatis 
No lnirations 072nino nun furdum. Jeifſe fardus cum Henrico Angliæ 
of the Church; a rege, @ fidelium ſocietate, diriis pontiſiciit, in Caroli 
mortal enemy to gratiam expunto. In quo ille & injuriam, quam ab 
the holy Ser, and Henrico acceperat, repudiatã Catbarind auxore, Cæſaris 
9 — * materterd , & conflantiam promiſi, nunguam ſe cum 
verely. Mezerai, Herretico Rege, niſi is Pontificie dignitati ſatisfaceret, 
Abrege Chronel- in gratiam rediturum, nimis quam impotenter poſtha- 
tom. 4- pag. 620+ þyerat, atroci inexplicabilique in Gallum indignatiani (3). 


(r) Mezerai, * 
Abrege Cbhronol. 
tom. 6. pag. m. 
628. 


i. e. Several things tortured. the mind of the Empe- 


(3) Famianus fror Charles, who was not altogether deaf to the in- 
Strada, de Bello «© ſpirations of piety; his having entered into a league 


Belg. Dec. 1. «c M4 , | 
Ow — 4 with Henry King of England, whom the Pope had 


> «« which occaſion. his violent and implacable , hatred. 


„ againſt the French King, too meanly prevailed over 
'« MN inkey King I", Fe done —— — 
Catherine his conſort, who was his (the Emperor's) 
„ aunt; and the firm, promiſe he had made, never to 

* reconcile himſelf to that heretical King, unleſs he 

«© made the Pope ſatisfaction.“ What follows is more 

- * remarkable than the reader may at firſt imagine. Charles 
V had b er number of troops than Francis I; 
and yet by his artifices, . or becauſe the other. Powers 
did not think that his ſuperiority would, be ſo danger - 
-  'ous.to, them, as that of the French Monarch; he ge- 
netally concluded, a greater number of alliances than 
his enemy. I ſhall obſerve by the Ways, that Bran- 
tome has ſpoke too contemptuouſly of the reſt of the 


great city (1)? 


excommunicated, purely to gratify Charles: on 


vendo in lingua Franceſe gran parte delle coſe ſue pr inci- 
2 


ubdued all 5 had 


Ma Spaniſh, 

Prinees, who oppoſed the ambition of Charles V. Had 

it not heen, ſays he (4), for aur mighty Monarch Francis 1, (4) Brantome, 
nay for his ow only, the Emperor would eafely have Capit. Etrangers, 
compleated his deſign. And as for all the little Princes p84. 
and Potentates who might have oppojed him, he would have 

tipped. them down like ſo many ninepins ; and their power 

would have been as ineffetual on that occaſion; as that of 4 

the little imps and bull-beggars of Rabelais, who only ſpoww- 

er dogun hail on cabbages and parſley : it is plain the Pope 

could wot lar refifled him, he hawing taken pri- 

ſonerx...in 5 caſile of St. Angelo; tbat was ſaid to be 


im n | | 
[BJ] 1t is ſaid be was, one of thoſe heavy. genius's . . 
and that this was of. great advantage to him, auben . he 
was elefted Emperor, preferably to Francis I] It is 
certain that aſter the death of the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, which happened the 22d of January 1519, 
Francis I ſet up publickly enough for one of the com- 
* for the Empire; and that he gave money to 
ome of the Electors, who after promiſing to vote in 
his favour, declared for his rival. The height of glory 
this Monarch had attained to, was one of the reaſons 
for which he was excluded, The greater merit he 
«© ſeemed poſſeſſed of, the more it was apprehended 
he would reduce the petty Princes of Germany, in 

„the ſame manner as his predeceſſors had reduced 

* thoſe of France; and that if oppreſſion was to be 

«« feared from both thoſe Monarchs, that of Charles L 

did not appear fo formidable ; this competitor being 

« five years younger than Francis I, and in all ap- 

«« pearance a Prince of very little abilities. In fine, 

from theſe reflections, and by the aſſiſtance of three 

« hundred thouſand crowns, which had been ſent into 

Germany the year before, and had — e | 

* ſeaſonably, Charles prevailed ; and was clect- 

4 . 0 zoth of June, he being at that 

time in Spain, where he had ipent near two years 

&« (5)... This confirms what I have remarked more (5) Reeerai, 

* * once (6), that on ſome occaſions a ſuperiori- Abrege Clrenol. 
« yy of: forces and of merit, ſhall, inſtead of giving om. 4+ pag: 493» 


"0 ceſs to a rather render pra war (6) In the re- 
FC). He was ſo great a Maſter of the Fr angue, mark [A] of 
that he wrote 2. own Annals in 74 J have read no ANTHONY 


where but in Jerom Ruſcelli, that Charles V compol- A {a ' 


ed the Memoirs of his reign in French; and this is and the remark © 
the only Author mentioned by Valerius Andreas (7), IX] of the arucle 
where he ſpeaks of Charles V. I am ſurprized that BELLARMIN, 
theſe Memoirs were never publiſhed, fince there were before the break. 
lated them into Latin, with the deſign of 3 Page 133. 

them immediately. This Ruſcelli aſſures us. EgIi 
figfo dl. predetia Imperator Carli Quinto era venuta_ ſeri- 
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CHA 


Spaniſh [D]. He made ſpeeches on ſome. occaſions, but he forgot himſelf moſt. unac-, | 
countably, in the ſpeech he delivered in Spaniſh before the Pope in 2536 LE): The 
re 


| „ cm id di molte delle ie fece il prime 

(V) 9 oo. & Ours ai PIO ts — 

Tier to . Latine du GughelImo Marinds (8). i. e. * The Empe- 

Litre di Prin- fror Charles V wrote, in the French Tongue, a great 

cipi, tom. 3. fol. part of his principal actions, as Julius Czfar had 
pare Peiner ; 

2196 «A wrote many of his; and that a Latin 

% 'Tranflation of this work, by William Marindo, 

« is ex to be publiſhed.” Brantome obſerved 

very juſtly, that this piece muſt have ſold very well; 

but he ſhould not have doubted of the reality of 

ſach a Tranſlation, upon account (as he imagined) 

that it had remained in obſcurity. He imagines 

that the Author cited by him, ff of this verſion, 

as of a piece already publiſhed, and this he ſhould not 

9) CRIES baye ſuppoſed. Here follow his words: I have ſeen 

el CU oa Letter (9), printed among thoſe of Belleforeft, tranſ- 

lated by 2 out of Hallam into French, which declares, 

that Charles V wrote a Book like that of Julius Ceſar, 

and that it had been tranſlated into Latin at Venice by 

William Marindre, which I cannot very well believe ; 

for in that caſe every one would have run to purchaſe it 

avith as much eagerneſi, as to buy bread in a famine ; 

nd certain + frog difre . fa 4, beanniful 

and uncommon a work would haue raiſed the piece 

much higher than it has been at, and every one 

(io) Brantome, «would have bought one (10). Ghilini has ranked 

Capit. Etrangers, this Prince among Authors, and aſſerts that the 

tom. x. pag- 42+ work in queſtion had been printed. Opere fue, 

88 ſays he 55 che publicate, accereſcono non poca fa- 

(21) * ma al ſuo altro celebratiſſimo nome, « ſono, Iſtoria 

pap „. delle coſe da lui fatte, la qual /erifſe in lingua Fran- 

ceſe ad imitazione di. C. Giulio Ceſare. i. e. He 

added no ſmall luſtre to the great fame he had ac- 

« quired in war, by the Hiſtory of his own Actions, 

«that has been made public; written by himſelf in 

the French Tongue, in imitation of Julius Czar.” 

He then gives the titles of ſome letters and manuſcripts 

of that Emperor. This alſo is an error; for this Em- 

r uſed to have theſe kind of writings drawn up by 

is Secretaries. I believe that had father Bonhours re- 

collected what Ruſcelli relates, he would have men- 

tioned it in that part of his Entretiens, where he ſays; 

The Emperor Charles V entertained a very advan- 

„ tageous opinion of our . He thought it 

«« adapted to mighty affairs, and uſed to call it the 

State Language, as we are aſſured by Cardinal du 

+ Perroniana, Perron . This perhaps was the reaſon, why he 

under the word 4 made uſe of it in the moſt famous action of his life. 


(Langue). We are told in the Hiſtory ofthe Wars of Flanders *, 
„Strada, de that he ſpoke in French to the States of Bruſſels, 


Bello Belgico, ** when he reſigned all his Kingdoms to Philip IT (1 2).” 
lib. 1. To thoſe words we will add theſe of Brantome: A- 
«« mong the ſeveral languages, he thought the French 


(12) Boubours, ©** was the moſt majeſtic; . . and uſed to take a pleaſure 


Entretiens Il, * in ſpeaking it, tho” he ſpoke very fluently many o- 

4 Ariſte & T hv (I). | . x 4 N 

— mw [DJ 7 is _m_ nevertheleſs, that he had à greater 
oy for the Spaniſh.) Here follows another relation 

(13) Brantome, Father Bouhours : ** Were Charles V to return 

Capit. Etrang. again into the world, he would not be pleaſed at their 

tom. 1. page 19- 4 yanking the French above the Spaniſh ; he who 
<< uſed to ſay, that he would addreſs Ladies in Italian; 
«© to men he would ſpeak French; to his horſes Ger- 
« man; but that if he were to ſpeak to God, he would 
«« employ the Spaniſh Language. He ought to have 
* aſſerted roundly, _ Eugenius, that the Caſtil- 
lian was the natural language of the Almighty, as 
a learned Gentleman of that country aſſerted one 
day very ſtrenuouſly, in good company, that in the 
«« terreſtrial Paradiſe the ſerpent ray wag Engliſh ; that 

| 66 — _ 48 Italian, the men French, 

14) Bouhoure, 4 t poke in Spaniſh (14).” This is very dif- 
ein 11, ferent from what a German decked to a — 
4 Ariſis & d Eu- This Spaniard was Petrus Royzius, a famous Poet of 
gene, bag. 81. that Age, and one of the King's Counſellors. The Ger- 

man was John Langus. Theſe two Gentlemen were ex- 
tremely delighted in one another's company; and Roy- 
zius uled to laugh at the German Tongue. Being 
one day at table, and Langus's ſervants who were wait- 
ing there, pronouncing their German with a very harſh, 
rough accent, the Germans, /ays Royxius, don't ſpeak, 


but they thunder: —_ it is my opinion that God 


* made uſe of their language, when he thunder'd forth 

the ſentence of condemnation on Adam.“ Says 

Langus; the Serpent employed the ſmooth inſinuat- 

ing expreſſions of the Caſtillian Tongue, to delude 

% Eve.” Theſe wi tees made all the company 

laugh, and very m ed the King himſelf. Pe- 

trus Royzius Mauræus Hi ſbanur, Porta illb ſeculb cele- 

berrimus, comſiliarius regius, & ob eruditionem Lango (1 5) (rs) This was 
acceptiſſimus; etiam in quotidiand conviftu ; ſed qui ve- John Langus, 
lut wneNpecur&- Germanicam linguam ridere folet. Ita- erdinand's Em. 


que famulos Langi Oratori „, menſe * adi antes, 8 in Po- 


atque dura prumumciatiome & accentu affe tate voces Ger- 
manicas exaſperantes, iſto ſcommate jecoſe illu/it ; Ger- 
mani, inguzt, non loquuntur, inant. Et credo 
ego, mi Orator, Deum ex indignatione hoc ſer- 
monis fulmine uſum, cum primos parentes extruderet 
Paradiſo. Cui Langus ; Ego rurſus, inquit, veriſimile 
cenſeo, ſerpentem ſuavi & blando vocis Hiſpanice ſuco 
uſum, cam impoſuit Eve. Hoc argutulo Royzium C 
convivis 05 antibus propina vit deridendum ; S 
ſum regem hoc audientem mird deleZavit (16). I have (75) Melch. 
this quotation, that the reader may ſee that 5g. . .. 
the King of Poland himſelf was diverted with theſe 7 6 ft 
2 But here — 2 n which 
not agree entirely with Char „ and pleaſed 
very much a Spaniſh DoRor. The German 115 
is for ſoldiers, the French for women, the Italian for 
Princes, and the Spaniſh for God. De praſtantia . * In Miſe Tie 
illarum (linguaram) gue Europais frequentiores ſunt, philes. pag. 2. 
fic Tympius * diſlinguendum putat, ut fi quiſpiam cum 
Deo hecuturus cet, Hiſpanice deberet ligui, ob linguæ (17) * af: A 
jetatem ; fi cum aliquo Principe, Italic propter hujus Reies, Ely/io Ju- 
23 ; — feeminir Gallice ob 2 1 _ ; 1 4 
cum militibus, Germanict quod fit omnium robuſtiſſima; NG MT hog. 
ac fic omnes fuo encomio evexit, fed Hiſpanicam ceteris bys. 
ſuperiorem merito extellit (27). There is till a farther 
divifion made, according to which, the Spaniſh tongue 
is fit for _—— the Italian for perſuading, and /,s Se 1, 
the French for ROE one's ſelf. Hence it was, ſaid Mothe le Vayer, 
a Spaniard, that made uſe of the Spaniſh to Preblemes Scep- 
prohibit the firft man from eating a certain fruit: 7%, cap. 15. 
that the ſerpent wr wn top Iralian, to delude Eve, and 13, % wen. 
that Adam ſpoke French, to juſtify his fault (18). 

LEJ] He forgot him of moſt unaccountably, in the Speech (19) Mynoires 
he dels ered in Span efore the Pape, in 1536. is de Guillaume du 
was a great cauſe, which the Emperor himſelf was B.llai, lib. 5. 
defirous of ing, in preſence of the Pope, the Car- Ng · m. 506. 
and Noblemen of high rank. He laid down very $07, © 
artfully whatever he thought would beſt juftify his con- 
duft, and condemn that of Francis I. He declared (21) Zenocarus 
the conditions on which he was ready to conclude a '* Carol? wits e- 
Treaty of Peace with France. He faid, that in caſe 1, ec, 
this offer did pleaſe Francis I, he would offer him an- 1, f Cor 
other, the anſwer to which he expected in twenty days, Galkum provecaſſe 
viz. that in order to avoid the ſhedding of blood, they ſeptem oblatis cp- 
ſhould determine their quarrel perſonally, .. . by fighting . n 
either in an ifland or on a bridge ; or in a boat on ſome 3 2. 
river; and that, as to the weapons, they two might Sibes, col * 
pitch upon ſuch as abere equal ; and that they would be planitie, inter ſe 
approved by him, whether they fought with favords or decertarent. Spon- 
daggers, and in their ſhirts (19). If this method did — af ann. 
not pleaſe, he offered a third, and that was war. He 33%, 77m 7 
declared, that if this laſt ſhould be reſolved upon, he . rus, in the 
would take up arms, in ſuch a manner that nothing ** Life of Charles 
«« ſhould be able to divert him from —— one or other . V expreſſes 
« of them ſhould become the pooreſt Gentleman in his . 

«« 'Dominions ; which misfortune he was certain would . — 1 
« fall n the King and that God would aſſiſt him terms, ſay ing 
« 'as he had hitherto done (20).” See the margin (21), ** that the Em- 
He adds, that he was ſure to overcome for three rea- , Perf Charles 


ſons. I. Becauſe he had right on his fide. IT. Be- * | 


cauſe the juncture was more favourable to him than „ to fight him in 
might be imagined, III. Becauſe he found his ſubjeds, ** fingle combat, 
cers and foldiers ſo well inclined, mou | much © 2 dry 
and affetion towards bim; and ſo well filled in . —＋ — 4 

the ſcience of war, that he could rely entirely wpon « vis. to fight 

them ; a circumſtance which he tnegu to be wery reverſe either at ſea, 
with regard to the King of France, vhoſe ſubjefts, offi- ** or on land; : 
cers and ſoldiers were %S wretches, that did his reſem- 2 4 
ble them, he would tie his hands, put @ rope about his it on foot ; upon 
neck, and in thi; condition, would wait upon the King 4 a hill or in» 


of « plain,” 


(22) Me 
Bellai, p 


23) Ilia, 
ver» 350 


(24) Sp 
ad ann. 
num 7 


125) f 
Abrege 
tom. 4 


(26) $ 
rome, 

en Cat. 
Medici 


27)! 
Abreg 
tom. 4 


(28) J 
Art. 1 


139. 


(29) 
Abreg 


tom. 


599. 
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honour of Francis I, 
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French Court was very juſtly | diffatisfied with its Embäſſadors, who afliſted at this ces 
Pee think he was guilty of a ſtrange error, in relying on the 
when he paſſed through his dominions [G]. 


But a man muſt be 


of a very ſatyrical diſpoſition to call this an error [77]. The Flemiſh Hiſtorians! were 
either very weak, or very malicious, in the relation they gave of what was tranſacted ort 


22) Memoires 
d: Guillaume du 
Bellai, pag · m. 
508. 


(2 3 Iliad. lib. 4. 
ver. 350. 


(24) Spondanus, 
ad ann. 1536, 
num-· 7+ 


(25) Mezerai, 
Abrege Chrenol. 


tom. 4 Pag · $91, 


26) See Bran- 
tome, Diſccur ſe 
en Catherine of 
Medicis, init. 


this occaſion [7]. Nothing mortified him more than the raiſing of the ſiege of 


of France, and fue for mercy (22). 11 is here we may 
aſk the queſtion which Ulyſſes put to Agamemnon: 


Aridh, Toit t 2 pan h- ae (23). 
a | is, Pb VS AM 
« What words are theſe (Atrides) thou haſt ſpoke ! 


It is here we may juſtly be ſurprized, that a ſet of 
words, more ſuitable to a ſtage Drawcanfir or Spaniſh 
Knight, than of an Emperor of Germany, ſhould have 
eſcaped fo wiſe a Prince, before ſo auguſt an Aſſembly. 
Sane mirati fumus vebementiſſime cum hanc orationem 
* apud Bellaium & alios, potuifſe ejuſmaodi verba 

alia quamplurima, nec minus ferocia, quæ tidem auc- 
tores recitant, excidere in tali conventu aden ſapienti ac 
prudenti ab omnibus habito Principi, ques magis Pyrgopoli- 
niei Militi ghrioſo Plautino convenire wvidentur (24). But, 
as a modern Hiſtorian obſerves, Fortune: tellers, Pane- 
gyriſts and Prophets, had all conſpired to fill the mind 
of the Emperor with vaſt deſigns. © Ever fince he, 
„at the head of two great armies, had made Solyman 
«« retire, and put Barbaroſſa to flight, he breathed no- 
e thing but war. Flatterers, who deprave the mind 
« of the wiſeſt Princes by their exceſſive praiſes, pro- 
« miſed him no leſs than the Empire of all Europe; 
* the Poets and Panegyriſts impudently aſſured him 
« of it; and Fortune-tellers and Aſtrol who are 
« as bold liars, had ſpread this belief to ſuch a de- 
«« gree by their prediftions, that they had made an 
« impreſſion on weak minds (25).“ It was at the ſame 
time that the Emperor, up with the viQories 
he had juſt gained, and of thoſe he thought himſelf 
ſure of obtaining, ſaid to Paulus Jovius, Get ready 
a large quantity of paper and ink, for I have cut you 
* out work enough (26).” But never was the Providence 
of God ſeen to mortify more viſibly the Preſumption of 
the creature. Charles V, at the head of ten thouſand 
horſe, and upwards of forty thouſand foot, and ſup- 
ported by a ſtrong fleet commanded by the famous 


Mets; 
and 


King of France. The King not oyly refuſed this of- 
ſer, gave the Emperor notice of it, who not being 
able to think of a better remedy to an evil, the 
conſequences of which might be dangerous, thun to 
go thither in perſon, deſired leave to pats thro' France, 
he looking upon every other way as long and dan- 
gerous. The Emperor's requeſt was granted, and ex- 
traordinary honours were paid him in every part of 
the Kingdom, eſpecially at Court. This behaviour 
of Francis I was certainly noble and generous; but 
it is ridiculous to praiſe him, for his not having made 
any attempt on the Emperor's liberty. Is a perſbn to 
be applauded, becauſe he forbore to commit an action 
of the blackeſt perfidy? 7? | „een 
HI... A man muſt be of a ſatyrical diſpoſition, to 
call this an error.) Moſt of thoſe who have blamed 
Charles V for truſting ſo much to the generoſity of 
Francis I, did not thereby inten to calamniate- that 
Emperor, but to give a hortid idea of the King of 
France; for if a Monarch acts repugnant to the maxims 
of prudence, in truſting to the word and hondur of 
Francis I; it is a figh that it is very probable he will 
commit a baſe and treacherous action whenever it is 
in his 
themſelves on the knaviſh arts, which according to 
them, Charles V was for ever practiſing with regard 
to the King of France, and they argue in the follow- 
ing manner. This Emperor ought naturally to have 
ſuſpected, that Francis I would have invented a great 


many ſpecious excuſes, for that he, aſter receiving fo 


many injuries, would violate' the laws of hoſpitality ; 
and therefore, that would not be prudent. in him to 
truſt: that Monarchy. 
their thoughts will reflect greater diſhonour on Francis 
I, than on Charles V ; and it would be highly deroga- 
tory to the memory of the former, to aſſert that he 
had debated in his council, whether he ſhould ſeize on 
the perſon of Charles V. Camerarius, a German Au- 


power. I confeſs that ſome Writers ground 


26T 


But whatever thoſe people. fay,. - 


thor, does not look upon this as any. way proba- 6 
ble (32). „ li hae em (42) Afeutar. 

[7] The Flemiſh Hiſtoriant were either very weak, or Hiſtoriques, vol. 
very malicious, in the relatim they gave of ⁊ubhar a 7 K 


Andrew Doria, ruſhed upon Provence; and at the 
ſame time cauſed another Army of thirty thouſand men 
to enter Picardy (27). Here we may apply the words 


(27) Mezerai, 


Abrege Chronsl. of Horace, tranſacted on this occa n.] The Be ic, Germanic nflaion . 

tom. 4+ page» 595 | &c. candor of ——— generally ns mere chimæra rr 
Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus (28). There is not perhaps any part of the world, where Goulart. 

(28) Horat. de 5 That is, ; 1 there are more equitable, and at the ſame time, more 

2 Peer, vert. The mighty mountain did bring forth - a mouſe. partial pens, than in that country. Their ſlander is 


(29) Mezerai,- 
Abr:ge Chronol. 
tom. 4. Page 595» 
599. 


(39) Memoires 
de Guillaume de 


Bellai, pag. 519, tures of one of the 


$20. Brantome, 
mes illuftres, 


toms 1. pag. m. 
246. 


(31) Did. 


The army of Provence was carried before Marſeilles, 
and was reduced to à wretched condition without once 
iving battle; and that of Picardy - miſcarried before 
; (29). Et 4 * 
[FI The Frenth Court <were juſtly diſſatisfied with its 
E mbaſſadors, auh aſſiſted at this ceremony. ] The Biſhop 
of Macon, who was then Embaſſador from Francis I 
at Rome; and the Sieur de Velli, who was in the ſame 
quality in the Emperor's Court, were preſent at this 
ſpeech. The firſt could make but very little anſwer, be- 
cauſe he did not underſtand Spaniſh ; and neither of them 
had time to ſay much. The worſt is, they did not 
give their maſter a faithful account of the propoſals 
made by Charles V; for they ſuppreſſed the challenge 
to ſight in ſingle combat, the applauſes he had beſtow- 
ed on his own ſoldiers, and the contemptuous words in 
which he ſpoke of thoſe of France: all theſe particu- 
lars they ſuppreſſed at the Pope's defire, for- fear, leſt 
this ſhould exaſperate their maſter, and thereby delay 
the | concluſion of the Treaty of Peace (30). Bran- 
tome deſcribes. very humorouſly the whimſical poſ- 
Embatladors who was a ſoldier, dur- 
ing the ſpeech ; and thoſe of the Sieur de Velli, a Gen- 
tleman of the Long- robe (31). | 
( Several people think he was guilty of @ ſtrange 
error, in relying an the honour of Francis J, - when be 
paſſed thro' his dominions.) The citizens of Ghent re- 
volted in 15 39, and offered to deliver themſelves to the 


Vol. IV. 


— 


as ſharp and wounds as deep, at that of the Italians, 
and beſides this, it is ſometimes grounded on very ab- 
ſurd fables. I ſhall not cite all thoſe they have in- 
vented concerning the paſſage of Charles V through 
France, and ſhall only quote thoſe of a French annaliſt 
(33). Nec ullo modo audiendus infipidus guidam Belgicus 


(33) Spondanus, 


Cbronolgun ? dum ſeribit, Cæſarem paſpuillis quibuſdam uu. 1540, 
totam per urbem Lutetiam difſeminatis pre ſentiſimum foi *. ” 


periculum- cum vitaſſet, perniciſſimo curſu. primum 


meracum, hinc Gandawum- conceſſifſe. Inſulfiora namgues * Licri, hoc an, 


funt iſta quam ab homine menis ſobrio proferantur. Ac 


fic lubet plerifque Belgis cum de Francis agitar, fatuari 
& ineptire, qualia permulia apud Maierum, Mafſzum, 


& alios jus generis hamines reperire liccat. i. e. Nor 


are we. to give the leaſt credit to a certain inſipid 
Belgie Sheonaloger, where he tells us, that Charles 
«« V being laſhed by Paſquinades in every part of the 


city of Paris, and having eſcaped the moſt immi- 


nent danger, fled with the utmoſt ſpeed, firſt to 
„ Cambray and afterwards. to Ghent. Put theſe. par- 
<< ticulars,,are too ſtupid for any man in his ſenſes 
<< to, write; nevertheleſs, moſt Flemings delight in 
«« publiſhing ſuch ridiculous ſtories whenever they are 
<«« ſpeaking. of Frenchmen ; as is frequently ſeen in 
„% Maierus, Maſſzus, and ſuch like Writers.” The 
long wars that were carried on between France and 
the . houſe, of Burgundy, had exaſperated the Flemings 
to ſuch. a degree, that ſuch as were not able to exerciſe 
hoſtilities ſword in hand, would war with their pens 

| | or 


"U vu 


CHA 


and a ſmart ſaying is aſcribed to him, with regard to the aſcendant which Henry the IId's 
ſtar had over him [XK]. Notwithſtanding the mighty ſucceſs of his enterprizes, it is cer- 
tain that his Hiſtory. is a compound of good and ill fortune LJ. His abdication is a 
very ſingulat circumſtance, and furniſhed a noble theme for thoſe who delight in making 
reflections. Theſe gave very different accounts of the motives which prompted himto it [M4], 
and the manner in which he employed his ſolitude [NV]; and ſome writers pretend, that 


1 


or tongue. Now in theſe various __— war, many 
erſons employ equally this maxim, s an virtus 
— . ſort. of an Hiſtorian muſt 
he be who dares aſſert that Charles V fled with the 
utmoſt | ſpeed : and who either does not know, or pre- 
tends he does not, that this Prince was accompanied to 
the frontiers by two Princes, (ſons to the French King) 
and received in all the cities thro which he paſſed, 
with the ſame honours that would have been paid to 
the King himſelf ? | 5 io 
[X] A fmart ſaying it aſtribed to him, with regard 
to the aſtendant *which Henry the IId ftar had over 
him.) I ſee plainly, fays he, that — is like wo- 
men, | ſhe ing y men to thoſe in years. 
Strada „„ reflection of Charles 
(34) 22in & V (34); Scioppius cenſures him very unjuſtly on that 
«zo credebatur, aczount (35) 3 and it is merely from a ſpirit of contra- 
Cæſaris fortunam diction that he doubts, whether this Emperor ever 
foſtidio ac Jatie= made ſuch an aſſertion. He acts the Divine very un- 
n ſcafonably ; and is miſtaken in declaring that the Em- 
Pilſe: felicemgue r, by this ſaying, aſcribes all things to chance. 
Imperatoris bac- But does blind chance make women prefer a young 
n ge. huſband to one in years? Nothing can be more op- 
Galle 3 poſite to fortune, than an inclination or pretenſion, 
a gem _ . 
inmigraſſe. Ipſo Whatever it be, to favour one thing more than ano- 
_— non diſſi- ther. In caſe the maxim of Charles V * true, it 
ny ee prove infinitely better the tenet of providence, 
r nag; in pane than it would — oppo- 
Nemo Fore kite Opinion. Seioppius is more in the right, when 
TuxAm eſſe he ſays, that this maxim is found in Machiavel; for 
Jjuvenum ami-  chas the laſt mentioned Author _ in — XXVch 
cam. eee Chapter of his Prince. 1» giudico ben queſto, the ia me- 
= be - — ' ghio — 2 che riſpeitivo, perche' la Fortuna d 
He quotes a Let- donna 5 & neceſſario volendoſa tener fotta; batterla 
ter of Hippolyto, & urtarla. Et fi ved che Ia fi laſcia piu vincere da 
Chizzala inferted 112 9; che da quelli che freddamente proctdans. | Et pero 


Taub, His. enges (come donna) 7 amica de giovanni, pech fo 
Pi, folio m. 212 mene weſpertivi, piu feroci, & con pid audacia la com man- 
werſo. He cites it, dans. i. e. In my opinion, it is more for'a perſon's 
I fay, for the firit 4 jntereft to be bold than modeſt, becauſe fortune is a 
part, of the pal- , female; and thoſe who would keep her under, muſt 
8 «« beat and buffet her. And experience ſhews, that 
(25) Infam. Fam. ©* ſhe is ſooner ſubjected by thoſe who treat her in 
Strad. page m. that rough manner, than by ſuch as proceed cooly : 
36. % and indeed, as a female, ſhe is ever a friend to the 
% young; becauſe theſe are leſs reſpectful, more ſa- 
„ vage, and command more imperiouſly over her. 
LLJI His Hiftory is a compound of good and ill fortune. ] 
He confeſſed, in the ſpeech he made when he reſigned 
all his dominions, that the moſt roſes actions he 
had ever been favoured with, had been branded rae 2 
N adwverſities that he might juſtly ſay, had 
(36) Memorres de — = e ii fs 2 that 
li, et. tie. after\his abdication be uſed tc ſay, that he taſted more 
es, 10, ſatishaction in one day of his ſolitude, than in all 
(37) Camerarius, his triumphs put together (37). | | 
Meditat, Hiftor. _ LA] His, abdication .. . . very different accounts are 
3 given of the motives which prompted him to it.) Strada 
cup. 5. ö "Ra 9 
obſerves, that the abdication of this Emperor, was 
made a theme for declamation in ſchools. Non ! 
noro-.eam rem vario tune hominum ſermone fuiſſe dif 
(38) This calls to cetatam, bodieque declamatorum in ſcholis (48), politi- 
ge dle cacum in aulis, argumentum gf CASAREM ABDICAN- 
— Teveeal; tht, Eu (39). Charles V, according to ſome Writers, 
1. ber. 13. Which not being capable, upon account of his bodily infirmi- 
ſh:w that the ties, to ſuſtain the weight of his glory, he artfully 
icholars in his pretented the ſhame of a greater decay of his reputa- 
time uled to.de- tion. It has alſo been faid, that the vexation to ſee 
pena ge Sylla his ſortune ſo much below that of ſo young a Prince 
Et nos ergo ma- as Henry; his fortune, I fay, which had triamphed 
n«m ferulæ ſ«b- on ſo many occations over that of Francis I, obliged 
crime, © 99 him te reſign his Crown. I ſhall obſerve” in the fol- 
Salle p11 Cerimi's owing Remarks, that the vexation at his loſing che 
alum Dormiree, Papal Throne, and a deſire of ſerving God aſter the 
[Proteſtant manner, have alſo been locked upon as the 
(39) Strada, de Kaufe of his retreat from the world. But every one 
ele, Belgie. l. has not confidered this great action with a critical eye: 


Plc bs. for ſome perſons have aflerted, that a private deſire of 


Charles 


mr on the emptineſs of all human grandeur, 
and the folid bleſſings of heaven, prompted him to 
fly to ſolitude; in arder to expiate, by the exerciſes of 
penance, the evils he had brought upon the Chriſtian 
world; and to prepare himſelf early and uſefully for 
death, by devoting himſelf entirely to the care of his 
ſal vation. Strada (40) has given a noble deſcription (40) Idem, wid. 
of all theſe, and ſeveral other particulars. 
[N And ' the manner in which he employed bis foli. 

J] He for this purpoſe, made choice of the Mo- 
naſtery of St, Juſtus, fituated on the frontiers of Caſtile 
and Portugal near Placentia. The Friars of this Mo- 
naſtery are called Hieronymites. He cauſed a ſmall 


houſe, (conti to this Convent) to be built, and 
conſiſting of fix or ſeven rooms; and ſecluded himſelf 
in it, in February 1557. He kept only a dozen ſer- 
vants and a . 


e was not fo entirely wrapt up in 

exerciſes of devotion, as to forbear all amuſements; 

for he uſed to ride on horſeback, would dreſs his garden, 

make watches, and divert himſelf u ich experiments in 

Mechanicks with a famous engineer (41). Some days (41) Strada, ibid. 
before his death, he cauſed his own funeral obſequies pie, . v ci 
to be ſolemnized, and aſſiſted in perſon at that occa- — 
fion (42). Some relate, that he endeavoured to ſet ſe- relates ſome very 
veral clocks' fo very exactly, that they might all ftrike fingular p:irticy- 
at the fame inſtant 3 and that this'deſign was not fo fe concerning 
difficult to put in execution, as the notion he had formed, 

at the time of the uterim, of reconciling all Religions. (42) Ex Stradh, 
He had not ſo abſolutely renounced all human affairs, lib- f. Dec. 1. 
as to forbear enquiring how the wars went on, and *** 4 
giving his opinion on them; as is manifeſt from what 

it is related he ſaid and did, aſter hearing that his ſon 

having won the battle of St. Qaintin, did not make a 

proper advantage of his victory. The relation is as 

ſollows. 'Tho' he was wholly a Friar, and half a 

Saint, he yet could not forbear (as we are told was 

the common report at that time) when the King 

his ſon had won the battle of St. Quintin, to aſk 

* the ogy — 83 him the news, 

«« whether had ued his victory in a ry re 

* manner, and as ns as the of Paris? And 

ing told that he had not, he ſaid, that had he 

been of his age, and gained fo glorious a victory; 

« he would not have ſtopt in fo noble a career, but 

would have run much better; and was fo exaſperated 

„ at what he heard, that he would not look into the 

*« diſpatches which the Courier brought (43).” I (43) Brantome, 
muſt not omit what was ſaid to him by a young Mem des Capi 


Monk; The Emperor going one morning to awake % Etrangers. 


« the reſt of the Friars in his turn, he found the 8.42. 
« youth, who had not yet put on the habit, bu- 

« ried in ſo deep a ſleep, that he could ſcarce awake 

* him. At laſt the novice riſing with very great 

* regret, and but half awake, could not forbear fay- 

ing to him; that he ought to be ſatisfied with hav- 

in diſturbed the repoſe of thoſe who were in the 

World, ſo long as he had continued in it; and not 

continue to interrupt the tranquillity of thoſe who 

were retired from it (44). 1 have read a parti- (44) Saint Real 
cular which I think worthy of being mentioned. It is %, de. Don 
the extract of a Piece, relating to the abdication of 2 ou. 
Charles V ſent from Rome to Balzac, who (45) relates ' © 

the beginning as follows: When Charles V, being (45) Entretien 
tired of the world, reſokved to die under the Empire of Per, page m. 
his brother; and under the reign of his ſon. The Author 

of the Piece, after making ſeveral moral reflections, 

tells us this little ſtory. * Nevertheleſs, as there is 

% nothing fo clear, but ſlander will defile it; nor {6 

40 good, that it may be miſinterpreted by it; ſome 

have hinted, as tho that Prince had repented his ab- 

«« dication ; and that it had brought ſo much grief 

„% upon him, as had even diſordered his ſenſes, ' To 

«« prove this aſſertion they relate the following ſtory. 

„The Emperor had five hundred Crowns in a black 

„ velvet purſe, which he never would ſuffer to go out 


„ of his hands, but always carried it to bed with him 


„ every night. If theſe people may be believed; he 
« uſed to Kiſs, hug and idolize that purſe : fo that af- 
(3.0: ar 


(46) 1 
12, 13 


CHA 


the reſignation he had made of his dominions, 


Charles ſoon 
who diſcovered fo little gratitude for it [O]. 
| himſelf in his retirement [P], 


263 
eſpecially to a ſon 


He did not forget, as we are told, to ſcourge 


and in general ſome Authors give a very advantage- 


ous idea of his piety [2 }. According to other writers, this Prince was more am- 
bitious than religious A], and he profeſſed almoſt the Lutheran principles * bis 


* ter having deſpiſed the riches of Europe, Aſia, A- 
« ſrica, and thoſe of the new found world, and 
„the pearls and diamonds of ſo many crowns as 
* he had wore, he became avaritious for ſo trifling a 
„ ſum as five hundred crowns. I was formerly told 
<< this ſtory by a Spaniard, but I laughed at it, and 
looked upon it as fabulous. It is much more pro- 
<< bable, that if the Emperor repented of any thing 
„in his ſolitude, it was for his not having retired 
« ſooner from the world, or, as an Italian writes, 
„ for not having obliged fortune to throw vp the cards 
« ſooner ; for by that, faid he, he overreached that 
«« fickle Goddeſs, notwithſtanding her great cunning, 
« and the inſidious arts ſhe employs (46). 

[0] Some Writers pretend, that Charles ſoon repented 
the reſignation he had made, eſpecially to a fon wwho 
diſcovered fo little gratitude for it.) We are told an 
anſwer which Philip II made to Cardinal Granvelle, 
whence we ſhould be obliged to infer, that Charles V 
repented before the day after his reſignation ; and that 
his defire of renouncing the Empire, did not exceed the 
twenty four hours. I is this day, ſays Cardinal de 
Granvelle to King Phillip, 2 year, fince the Emperor 
reſigned all his dominions. The King anſwered ; and 
it is this day, a year fince he wwas forry for what he 
had done. Writers who are not ſo malicious, ſay, 
that he did not begin to regret the Kingdoms he had 
reſigned, till travelling thro' ſeveral Provinces of Spain, 
in his way to Burgos, he ſaw io few of the Nobility 
wait upon him; not to mention, that upon his arrival 
in that city, he was obliged to ſtay a conſiderable time 
in it, before he mg — 2 reſerved to 

- Himſelf, paid him. He wanted part of it, to pa; 
the 4 6 ſuch of his ſervants as he 4 
diſmiſs; and the nt was put off from day to 
day, which diſguſted him very much. Here follows 

(47) Strada, De- a long paſſage from Strada (47), in which we ſhall 

cad, I. lib. 1. find, that he does not affirm any thing with regard 
pag. 10, 11. to the repentance in queſtion (48). Quum in Canta- 

(48) After the i appulſus, ac profectus inde Burgos, raros admodum 

words which fol- hi obvios vidit Hiſpanos Proceres, ( quos nempe folas, 

Jow this citation, incumitatuſpue titulis ſuis, Carolus non allexerat ) ſenfit 

he rejefts this gum primum nuditatem fuam. Acceſſitque & illud, quod 

— = — ex centum nummũ m aureorum millibus 7 quem ſibi reditum 

ture ly ground leſs, e immenſis opibus tantummodo ſepo uerat ) quum eprum 
parte opus tunc 2. qua famulos aliquot donaret, di- 
mitteretque, e dum ei pluſculum, nec, fine flomacho 
Burgis fuit, dum ea videlicet ſumma aliquando redde- 

| retur. Quam ill offenſionem ficut diſi mulanter haud 
tulit, ita occa ſonem nommullis forte præbuit affirmandi, 
Repnis wix ejuratis, capiſſe Carolum initi i pœni- 
tere. Quamquam alli ipſo ejurationis die mutaſſe illum 

| femtentiam, ex es narrant, quod aliquot poſt annis, quum 

'  Cardinalis Granvellanus ex occaſione Philippo Regi revo- 
. - cafſet in mentem, anniverſarium illum efje diem, quo 
Carolus pater imperis Regniſque ceſſtrat ;  reſponderit illico 
Ne; Ei hunc quoque diem anni ver ſarium e, quo id. 
lum ceſſiſie pernituii. Quod incerto rumore prolatum fa- 
cilꝰ percrebuit apud homines, non ſibi in tam inaudito fa- 

- cinore conflantiam vel unius diei perſuadentes. | Nift forte 
Philippus non putavit in parente laudandum, imitan- 

| dum fibi non ſiatuerit. It is pretended that King Philip 
did much worſe, than his not being punctual in the 
payment of his penſion, viz. that he retrenched two 

- thirds. of it. Brantome writes as follows. I have 
read in a little work compoſed in Flanders, enti- 

« tled ¶ An Apology for the Prince of Orange) a very 

«© odd icular, which I neither can nor will be- 
<< lieve probable, it being invented by ſome of the 


(46) Ibid. pag» 
125 13 


King of Spain's enemies: and yet it may poſſiblyß 


ce be true tho I affirm nothing, except what I myſelf 

4% have feen, and know to be undoubted ſact, viz. 

%% that the King his ſon retrenched two thirds of the 

«© hundred thouſand crowns, or other revenues which 
e (the Emperor) he had reſerved to himſelf; ſo that 
- | «© during the greateſt part of the time, he had not 
4 monies ſufficient to ſubſiſt hi mſelſ and his domeſtics ; 
nor for giving of alas, or for extending his charity 


_ ** ſcourge of cords, he began to chaſtiſe himſelf very 


, 


*« to ſuch of his old ſervants and faithful ſoldiers who 
had ſerved him fo well; a circumſtance that grieved 
him ſo much, that it haſtened his end (49).” We (49) Brantome, 
may aſſert in general, that ingratitude is ſeen chiefly Ce. Errang. 
in childten, with regard to their parents, * 
[E] He did not forget (as we are told) to feou 
bimfelf in hit retirement. Strada affitms this in t 
moſt potitive terms. Quin etiam plexo 8 funiculis tor. 
mento . . . . exigere à ſeſe anteate wite pomas perſe- 
werg cepit. Quas inde funiculss a Philippo Rege reve- 
remer habitos, ab eoque morti proximo afferri ad ſe juſſor, 
&, ut erant cruore Caroli patris aſperſi, filio Philippo 
tertio traditos, inter Auſtriaca monumenta pietatis Her- 
vari ama eft (500. i. e. And likewiſe making a (50) Strada, Dee. 
1. lib, 1. pag. 14. 
ſeverely for the errors of his paſt life. Which ſcourge 
being afterwards had in great veneration by Kin 
„ Philip; and brought to him by his nn. 
*« when he lay on his death · bed; and delivered tine- 
„ tured with the blood of the Emperor Charles his fa- 
ther, to Philip III his ſon, is ſaid to be "kept 
among the monuments of the Auſtrian piety.” 
Strada 1s not the only Author, who affirms, that the 
ſcourge employed by Charles V, and tinctured with 
his blood, is preſerved as a kind of relick. What he 
aſſerts, viz. that King Philip II cauſed his father's 
ſcourge to be brought him, and gave it to his ſon, is 
confirmed by other Hiſtorians. his is related in the 
Memoirs de Chiverni (8) (51), and Brantome's Me- All theſe in- 
moirs, the laſt of which I ſhall only cite. He al ciacpte are ex- 
cauſed ts be taken, out of a little trunk, -a whip that 5 
was bloody at the ends ; and holding it up, he ſaid; this printed in 26d, 
bled it from my blood, and yet not properly my blood, at Mentz, for 
but that of my father, {may God abſolve him) who uſed Zech vieh Du- 
to ſeourge himſelf <vith this <vbip. This 1 thought pro- 73. 1,0 ge 
fer to declare (52). Scioppius boaſts his having had 7% amen, — 
this whip, (which was ſaid to be ſtained with the blood 7? IL REM. 
of Charles V) in his hand in the monaſtery of the Ir. 
Eſcurial. Quod ego in monaſſeris Laurentiano manibus (51) Pag. 2 
tratavi & Car. J, ſanguine, ut aiebant, adbuc oblitum Paris edit. 1836, 
vidi. He ſneers at Strada for obſerving, that this whip in 4 
is ſtill tinctured with that Emperor's blood : ſince this 'c2) B | 
is a proof that his deſcendants never made uſe of it; Copit. ape” 
and conſequently never laſhed their ſhoulders with it, tom. 2. pag. 153. 
which Scioppius would not be offended at. What he 
there ſays againſt Flagellation is curious enough. Vyreor 
ne Auſtriaci Principes pietatem ſuam frigide laudatam 
putent, cum flagellum illud adhuc Caroli ſanguine nota- 
tum predicetur ; quod argumento eſt, id ipſes jam octo- 
ginta annos ferreatum de parietibus clawvo pepentifſe, nec 
wel flii 2 vel nepotis ac pronepotum dor ſo molſſiæ mul- 
tum creafſe (5 3). Ja * ** 
2] Some authors give a very advantageous idea of N 
bis piety.) William Zenocarus aſſerts, that Charles V Stradæ, pag. 19. 
compoſed prayers for every expedition he undertook ; that 
he wrote them with his own hand; that they were as long 
as the ſeven penitential Pſalms ; and that after his 
Confeſlors had approved them, he uſed to repeat them 
every day in the midſt of his army. Sometimes, when 
he found himſelf inſpired by ſome devout compurcti- 
ons and emotions, he would withdraw to a folitary 
ce, upon pretence of ſome natural call, in order that 
might continue the longer in the fervor of Prayer. 
He uſed to give theſe Prayers to Adrian Sylvanus, en- 
joining him, at che ſame time, to tear them to pieces, 
and throw them away, in caſe any evil accident 
ſhould happen to him. Several perſons having obſerv- 
ed the long time this Prince uſed to ſpend in prayer, 
ſaid that he ſpoke oftner to God than to men (54). (54) Guill, Ze- 
\ [ RY Kcording to other Writers, this Prince was more nocarus, lib. 5. 
ambitiaus than religious.) Thoſe aſſert, that a deſite 4 ita Car V, 
of aggrandizing himſelf in prejudice of Francis I, was 1 
the cauſe why he ſuffered Soliman to take Belgrade h e,. 
and Rhodes; and did not make uſe of thoſe favoura- pum Germanie, 
ble opportunities which God indulged” him againſt the lib. 1. cap. 34+ 
Turks, both in Hungary and in Atrica. It was a 
greater pleaſure to him, to march and make a wild 
havock in France, than to make uſe of the advantages 
which, 


which he gained over the Infidels. He is accuſed of ſcarce one pious donation, nor any ſums left for prayers 3 | 


favouring the Lutheran Principles, which he might 
eaſily have extirpated. He found his account in the 
divifions which that Sect occaſioned ; and he for ever 
made his advantage of them, ſometimes againſt the 
Pope, ſometimes againſt France, and at other times 
againſt the Empire itſelf. He rejected (as we are told) 
(55) See 1a the offers the Proteſtants made him, of fighting under 
Mothe le Vayer, his Enſigus againſt the Turks, provided he would grant 
tom. 2+ P38: 1.3» them liberty of conſcience ; but he indulged it them 
214, 1681. in its utmoſt latitude, tbe inſtant they promiſed to 
See alſe Maim- breaks off their alliance with France (55). If this be 
bourg, Hi. du true, it cannot be denied but that this is an example of 


Lutberaniſme, 


248. 10 ben . of Kings. As men, they are zealous for the Religion 


a they profeſs ; they offer up their prayers to God, and 
1 = devoutly — Church; bat che inſtant they con- 
(56) In the re. ſider themſelves as inveſted with the regal character, 
mark (Je! the they then bend all their thoughts to the vanquiſhing of 
Article E. their enemies; and attack with the greateſt vigor, not 
SILAUS IT; .. chat Monarch who differs moſt from chem in belief 3 but 
mark [C] of the him for whom they have the greateſt averſion, either 
Article ARIS- from fear or jealouſy, o— * ſhould * 1 — ſup- 
TIDES port of their Religion. By the way, wing great 

Ela has been Cd the Life of the Emperor 
(57) Written by Charles V (57). This Monarch being obliged to fly 
200 2 from Duke n being — _y 
p10 25g - 4. * ſix horſemen, rinces rmany ma m 
<a. the following offer; that provided he would only 
«« give an order to have diſputations made on their 
(53) Count de la «© opinions, they then would furpiſh him an hundred 
Roca's A Yf «« thouſand men, to oppoſe the Grand Signior who 
1 was going to invade Hungary ; and that they would 
335 1665, in © maintain them, till ſuch time as he ſhould poſſeſs 
amo. „ himſelf of Conſtantinople. But that the Emperor 
„ anſwered, he would not purchaſe Kingdoms at ſo 
(59) Tom. 2. „ dear a rate, nor even Europe itſelf on ſuch a condi- 
pag- 158. ad ann. 4 tion; and that he deſired nothing but CAI 
#337 « Jesus (58).” It is univerſally known, that after 
(60) That is, this flight of Charles V from Duke Maurice, the Pro- 
Ube Apioey fr teſtants were indulged almoſt every thing they deſired. 
vate. 1 , 5% Read Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm-(59). I 
find this in my Tefer to this Book, becauſe it is. infinitely ſooner met 
elitien, which is, wad than Sleidan, Thuanus and Chytreus, cated by 
of 1531; nor Maimbourg. | 
low 2 2 r That he profeſſed almoſt the Lutheran principles at 
[0], chaten  Þis.death.] The firſt Author I will cite is Brantome. 
(49). See the r- This Book (60) ſays. much more, viz. that it was 
mark [7]. once decreed by the Inquiſition of Spain, (the King 
; | his ſon being preſent, and conſenting to it) to take 
(61) Brantome, 4 his body out of the tomb, and burn it as an here- 
Capit, Era ( tick, (how horrid was this cruelty !) for having for- 
m_ merly ſaid ſome lighting things of Religion; and 
NN . «© therefore that he was unworthy of being buried in 
they of Don Car. ** conſecrated ground, but ought to be burnt. as an 
/:5. He cites © heretic ; and alſo that he had adhered too much to 
Thuanus, Au- « the opinions and perſuaſions of the Archbiſhop of 
bia Toledo, who was look'd upon as an heretic; and 
8 &« for that reaſon had been a long time impriſoned in 
1e) Apply bete e the Inquiſition, and deprived of his Biſhoprick, the 
lesben tra or © yearly re venue of which is an hundred or an hundred 
falſe 1 ſhall not , and twenty thouſand crowns. This indeed was the 
determine, relat- ** true way to make him be conſidered as an heretic, 
ed by Melanch- 4% and to have his eſtate (61).” The Author I ſhall 
enen . NOW, Cite, gives à more Curious account of theſe parti- 
ugg 58 . culars. — the reports which had been fpread, ſays 
quintzs juſſit à he (62), with regard te the Emperor's retreat from the 
moveri monachss avorld, the firangeſt of all was, that his perpetual inter- 
a Ws * v" moritu= "courſe with the Proteſiauts of Germany, had inclined him 


pods gf 4 little to their ſentiments; and that the reaſon 75 his 
propunere conſla- Suit bdraruing to @ ſolitude, was, to have the liberty 


riones de Chriſto. io end his days in, ſuch exerciſes of pitty as, were agree» 
i. e.“ Charles V able 1s bis ſecret diſpoſitions. He made choice of per ſons 
% gave orders to 400 Were all Juſpeted of hereſy, to be his Spiritual 


: 24 a- guides, 4 of Dr. Cacalla bis Chaplain in ordinary 3 9 


« way from bis the Archbiſhop of Toledo, and eſpecially of Con 2 


e conſort, when Popti „ Biſhop of . ang his ghoſily Father. It 
22 ca 


«© ſhe was dying, . after his death, that bis cell auber i 
4. Ae enden PT 7 3 


«© ed his ſon's in the Monaff «Kd tw 21 Tay filled on all fi des 
„ Preceptor, to with ratings in his own hang, on Fuſlification and 
« adminiſter Grace; and in ſuch @ manner as agreed almoſ! with the 
, ſpiritual com- dactrine of the Proteftants (03). But no circumſtance 
“ folation s ; 


„ confirmed this opinion fa much as his wh There aua. 


CHA 


death [S]; the former of which is more probable than the latter. The apology for the 


what was obſerved above (56) concerning the Religion 


Prinee 


and it was drawn up in ſo different a manner from thoſe 
of zealous Catholicks, that the Inquifitors of Spain thought 
they might be juſtly offended at it. However they did not 
dare to take any notice of it till the King wwas arrived; 
but this Prince having fienalized his arrival in that 
country, by putting to death all who adbered to the nets 
opinions 3 the Inquifitors emboldned by the example he ſet 
them, attacked firſt the Archbiſhop of Toledo, afterwards 
the Emperor's Chaplain in ordinary, and at laſt Conflan- 
tine Pontius. The King having impriſoned them all thret, 
the common people confidered his patience, as the maſter- 
piece of his zeal for the true Religion; but all the reſt of 
Europe ſaw with horror, the Confefſor of the E 
Charles V (in whoſe arms that Prince had breathed his 
laſt, and who had received, as it were, that great 
foul in his boſom ) delivered up to the moſt cruel and moſt 
ignominious of all puniſhments, and that too by the hands 
of the King his ſon. And indeed, in the courſe of the 
proſecution, the Inquiſitors thinking proper to impeach the 
three great perſons in queſtion, for having hada band in 
the Emperor's Will ; they bad the boldneſs to ſentence them 
together with the Will to the flames. ' The King bearing 
of this ſentence, «vas waked as by a clap of thander. At 
firſt, the jealouſy he entertained at his father*s glory, 
made him feel a kind of pleaſure, in ſeeing his memory ex- 
poſed to this affront ; but afterwards, having reflected 
on the conſequences of this inſolent attempt, he prevented 
the effes of it by the gentleſt and moſt ſecret methods, 
in order to ſave the honour of the Inquifition, and not to 
leſſen its authority. . . Nevertheleſs, Doctor Cacalla was 
burnt alive, with the effigy of Conſtantine Pontius, who 
died ſome days before in priſon. The King wwas obliged 
to wink at theſe executions, in order that the Inquifitors 
might be prevailed upon to permit the Archbiſhop of To- 
ledo to appeal to Rome, and that no farther mention might 
be made of the Emperor's will. In caſe theſe patticu- 
lars are true, the Emperor muſt either have been an (64) Se strada, 
arch hypocrite, or the Hiſtorians who ſpeak of his de+ Decad. 1. lib. 1. 
votions, (64), and the hatred he bore the hereticks (65), PS. 14, 15. 
muſt have been arrant impoſtors. It is pretended that (65) See Count 
Charles V ranked among the number of his crimes, de la Roca, pag. 
his not burning Luther, notwithſtanding he had grant- 334 
ed him a ſafe conduct (66). | 

If the reader will read the remarks of the article Cx:T1Qus of 
CARRANZA, he will there meet with ſeveral Abbot St. Real. 
particulars relating to this ſubject. What follows (66) See La 
may ſerve as a ſupplement, and will point out Mothe le Vayer, 
ſome errors in the Hiſtory of Don Carlos. I. The =o Hah 8 
Spaniſh Hiſtorians do not allow, that Conſtantine ; 
Pontius (67) was Charles Vth's Director or Conſeſſor; (67) His true 
and only ſay, that he had been his Preacher or Chap- name was net 
lain in ordinary. II. He was not Biſhop of Droſſen. Pontius, as I ob- 
I don't find any Biſhoprick in Spain, or in any ſerved in citation 


country, that is ſo called. Thuanus indeed ſpeaks of 1 Bo = 
2 ra (68) (which doubtleſs led the Z A. See allo the 


Author of Don Carlos into an error 3) but he does not beginning of the 
ſay that Conſtantine Pontius was Biſhop there; he be- Article PON- 
ing a Preacher of Seville, and his name, Giles, who IIUS. 

held the ſame opinions, and met with the ſame for- (63) Thuan. 
tune as Conſtantine Pontius; for both died before the Ib. 23. pag: 470. 
Auto da fe was held, and were both burnt in effigy . 1559 
(69). This Giles was nominated Biſhop of Tortola (69) Idem, ibid. 
by the Emperor (70). III. It is falſe. to aſſert, that 

the Inquiſitors waited till Philip was arrived in Spain, (50) He there- 
before they proſecuted Dr. Cacalla and Conſtantine fore ſhould have 
Pontius z that King did not arrive in that Kingdom till called him Epij- 
the beginning of September 15 59 ; and theſe two men — of 
were impriſoned by the Inquiſitors before Charles Vth's rather ert. 
death, which, as every one knows, happened the 21ſt fe. 

of September 1558. The Count de la Roca relates 

what this Emperor ſaid with regard to Cacalla's ſen- (71) Hi. de 
tence (71), and Conſtantine's impriſonment (72). mY Charles Quins 
other Hiſtorian (73) relates, that Cacalla, in whoſe hauſe Ps. 33+ 

the Proteſtant Aſſemblies in Valladolid were held, was ex- (72 Idem, pag+ 
ecuted whilſt Philip was ſtill in the Netherlands, the 21ſt 335» 


_ of May 1559. IV. Since Conſtantine Pontius was im- 


pine in the Inquiſition in the life-time of Charles V; (5j) Herrera, 
conſequently did not aſſiſt that Monarch when on Hytria General: 
his death-bed, ſo far was he from teceiving that great lib. 6. __ _ 
foul into his boſom. Thuanus led the Author of Don 99% m 4 
Carlos's Hiſtory into an error. Conflantins, qui a ſacris x 
confe[Fronibus diu Ce/ari, eique in ſolitudine ſua prſt.impe- 


Tis 


(75) H 
iftor. 
abi ſup! 


(76) 1 
ibid. 


=D 


WV 


(78)1 


(79) 
Cited 
Am 


1674 


H 


Prince of Orange is very impro 
exempt from human frailty with regard to 


ly. cited 


rii ac regnorum abdicationem, ac poſtremo animam agenti 
ſemper præſto fuerat, ad idem mox tribunal e if c. 
i. e. Conſtantine, who was a long time Confeffor 
„ to the Emperor, and was in that quality in this 
% Monarch's ſolitude, after his abdication 3 and laſtly 


in his expiring moments, was ſeized ſoon after by 
(74) Thuan- Bb. «« that Tribunal (74).” Which may ſerve as a warn- 


23- page 470. 
2 „ If a Writer miſtakes in following Thuanus, into what 
errors may he not be led, When he follows paltry Hi- 
ſtorians. V. Every injurious reflection caſt on Philip, 
upon pretence of his granting leave for the impriſoning 
of Cacalla an 


d Conſtantine, after his rerun to Spain, is 


entirely groundleſs ; for both of them were impriſoned 
before the Emperor's death. VI. Some Hiſtorians aſ- 
ſert (75), that Cacalla repented ; and that he endeayour- 
ed, but all in vain, to convert one of his accomplices, 
who nevertheleſs was ſo obſtinate, that he choſe rather 
to be burnt alive. This is 1 1 plainly enough, 
that Cacalla was not burnt till aſter his death. VII. 
However this be, be was not burnt N 72 
ry # ing Conftantine Pontius; for Ca Was 
2 e d 2 da i, held the 21ſt of March 
1559 at Valladolid; and Conſtantine Pontius waz exe- 
cuted in an another Auto da fe held at Seville (76). 
VIII. The King did not oblige the Inquifition, to per- 
mit _ the Archbiſhop of Toleds to appeal to. Rome; for I, 
this A-:chbiſhop's cauſe was not removed by appeal to 
the Court of Rome, but was ordered thither*; and the 
Pope, who would have had the Spaniſh Inquiſitors ſend 
the priſoners immediately to him, and found himſelf 
obliged to allow this Tribunal to carry on its proſecu- 
tion ; reſerved to himſelf the pronouncing of the de- 
finitive ſentence (77). II. King Philip was fo far 
from deſiring Carranza to appeal to Rome, that he a 
long time reſiſted the intreaties made by the Pope, to 
have the Archbiſhop tried by him. The Fathers of 
the Council of Trent complained ſeveral times to the 
Legates, of the Spaniſh Inquiſitors treatment of Car- 
rama; the Legates wrote to the Pope on that ſubject; 
the Pope charged his Nuncios to exert themſelves with 
vigor; and we find by Pallavicini (78), that thoſe 
who ſhould imagine, his Holineſs did not act with as 
much vigor as 2 ought to have done_in this affair, 
maſt not conſider the neceſſity he was under, of yield- 
ing from prudential motives, to the oppoſitions made 
Philip. 
27 not meet with any of theſe remarks in the 
Sentiments d'un homme dE ſprit ſur la Nouvelle intitulte 
(79) The edition Don Carlos (79). i. e. The thoughts of a man of 
cited by me, is of «« wit, on the novel entitled Don Carls; and never- 
— theleſs this man of wit endeavours to the utmoſt of his 
3974+ power, to cenſure this Novel on all occaſions. This 
circumſtance ſurprizes me; for ought a man to ſet yp 
publicly for the Cenſor of a Book, without enquiring 
whether it claſhes g- 0 „ 
T ] The Apalogy for the Prince of Orange is improper- 
by 55 on 2 un.] Brantome boalk that he had 
there read, that King Philip II conſented to have the 
corps of Charles V taken out of the ground and burnt 
as an heretic. But he is miſtaken ; and J perhaps have 
not ill accounted for his error. My conjecture is, that 
he had read this Apology bound up with little pieces, 
which had been written againſt Philip II, in fayour of 
Prince William. He fancied, either that all theſe 
pieces were parts of the. Apology, or elſe did not 
call to mind, in which of thoſe pieces it was that he 
had met with the particulars related by him; and as 


(19 Herrera, 
iftor. General, 
45¹ ſupras 


(76) Herrera, 
ibid. 


(77) Palavicin. 
. Conc, Tri- 
dent. lib. 2 1. cap. 
7. num 7. 


(73) Lid. 


(So) We may 
obſerve that the 
ſilence of this 
Prince is a mark 
that he did not 
think there was 
any grounds for 
ſuch a report; | . eren 
he not Paring he imagined that he had read this ſtrapge incident in 
Philip II in any the Apology in queſtion. The truth is, this reproach 
manner, but re- ich th 80) ; but is found in an a 
proaches him 1s not met W e ere ( 0) r Y + oa | _ 
with the com- ny mous piece publiſhed anno 1582, under the follow- 
miſſion of very ing title; Diſcours , fur la. Bleſſure de Monſigneur le 
horrid crimes z Prince. d'Qrange. i. e. © A Diicourſe on the wound of 


and therefore , | * 1 a 15. "SOTO 
| „ bis Royal Highneſs the Prince of Orange: and 
ber _ 00 we there find the following words : Can 2 been 


him with as 


he did the reſt, 

had he thought 

t true. c 
my Vol. I V. 


4 1 F 


* 


ing to all Authors, not to truſt blindly to any one. 5 


the Apology had made the greateſt impreſſion on him, 


.@ mare execrable creature among men, than a ſon, ſo: un- ; 
much freedom as grateful and 5 unnatural towards a father of ſo. illu- . 
ftrious a.charaFer as the Emperor Charles V; an Fnpe- 
ror fo, bighly renowned and of ſuch prodigious autbority, 


265 


on this 


1 caſion „Cha les V. as. 
the fair-ſ y 58 re er than 


FX, and was much m 1 
1 0 | | if 1 1 inn N 
vg n bir Hege, bag levied wall reahers; 
| to his avpetch of & ſont; reſtrvin 70 224 only rh; y wh 
income of taus hundred thouſah ducats, ON Spaun. d. 
yet WAI #01 paid any part "of it, © after the ref nh of | 
bis Kingdoms? Afon 1 lay, obs jſp re, 
id the remainder of his da 5 among 7 773 and 7 200 
im ſelf. merely by the ſalt of the 25. Be bad hs 
7 


4 
ro pawn and YelP upon 


for having attended on the Emperor 
having inflrutted "him it the l 


LS ET 


ſand ducati. Had this been related in the A for 

the Prince of Orange, a Writer would eee rea- 

Jon to introduce it in a Hiſtory ; ſor the name of ſo . 

great 3 Prince,. and the authorities by which he Tay= - 

ported his Manifeſto, are teſtimonies ſafficient; but as 
or the numberleſs multitude of Pamphlets which were 

diſperſed at that time, without the name'eſthet of th 

Author or Printer, they as little deſerve being quoted, 

as thoſe which overſpread Europe within thefe thirty ot 

40 years, and were printed for Pierre Marteau. It is not 

that theſe ſort of pieces (whether they firſt began to be in 

vogue in the time of the Dake of Alba, during the re- 

mainder of the fixtcenth Century z or "whether they A 
began firſt to be ſpread in oor time) are abſolutely falle 
in every article; but after all, when a perſon does not s 
know where they come from, it will be prudent in 

him not to regard them; much lefs- a grave 

Author to quote them, and 1ely on their authority, 

Theſe Books are generally the refuſe of Duck: Lane. 

As thoſe who write them are ſure of never being cal- 

led to account, they advance with the nid bold- 

neſs whatever things they hear; We here fee an evi- 

dent fallity advanced with regard to the Archbiſhop of 

Toledo. He did not gain his cauſe, he was öbliged . 

to abjure, he was ſuſpended during five years (8 1), and (31) See Vril 

he was ſeventy three years of age. Could any one 1's. Preface to 
imagine. that be would live five" years after being fo vol. 5. of L Hiſe 

Jong impriſoned ? Be this as it will, they would not have e 

made away with him, till the fue years were near ex- 

piring. « \\ Libs CELL 1633541 [ / 4 | '*, 
(A) It may eyen be affirmed, that all the aſſertions ad- Ide warkk 5 

vanced in the Apology for the Prince of Orange are falſe. Gris offures . 

Grotius aſſures us, that the Writer who drew it up, as ieee d rub. 

well as he Who drew up the Decree which proſcribed 12/4/24; -» 

this P rince, 4ntermixed truth with falſhood in their di- with thoſe delivers 

greſſions'(82). Adverſus novi moris edictum, Arauſio- ed little above, 

nenfis apud Ordines Belgicos & Chrifttanot principes Ii (after the long, ci 

bells {e_defendit, adjuvante Pttro Villeris (83), homine eg e 

Gallo, qui ſubactum rebus forenſibus ingenium, ad rell- 1 A —1 

Zionem dotendam, & bine ad intima. Arauffoncnſis cpnfl. lated in che Aps- 

Tia tranſftulerat. Extat ſcriptum utrumgue pari aterbi- lin for the Prince 


tate, $68 poſt crimina ad cauſam pertinentia, hine" ani- of bet 3 — 1 
8 LL Fx — ö , Aa e 2 
mum ingratum Q perduellem, inde. ſavam ac perſdam gin 14 3 


domi nationem, VER IS FALSISQUE NARRATIONIBYS tius may be juſtiy 
PERMIXTIS, porro ad alia, rixantium more, prolabe- ſuſpected. Rx N. 
bantur,. i. e.“ In oppoſition to this new ſort of Edict, Ca rr. 
„the Prince of Orange "defended bimſelf to tbe 82) Grit. 4a. 
« States of Holland and the Chriſtian Princes, in a ,. Belgic. lib. 3. 
little Book, partly written by Petrus Villerius a na- % Au. pag- m. 
tive af France, who having laid aſide the Law, had 9 9 
applied himſelf to the teaching of Religion; and (8) We shall 
thence had gained the intimate confidence of the obſerve in the 
Prince of Orange. There are extant the two pieces + fy [E] of 
Written on each fide, both equally filled with ran- aN Fr 
1 Ke . 5 
cour, in which, after expoſing the ſeveral accuſa- . 


that it was 


WT 


tions that are pertinent to the ſubject, as ingratitude thought that this 
and a rebellious ſpirit on one fide, and on the other , for the 
a cruel and perfidious thirſt of power, TRE, wnor E 


T Nan | : K . 
SY Sh 4\ v\ 


rence © Orange, 


' © INTERMIXED Lazn ory 1 


He died the 2 1ſt of Septeinber 1536, in che weren er the Hieron 
pS Wus dep6fited h 
val of Philip II into Spain; and he was interred with very great magnifi- 
time aſter. The funeral honours — him at Bruſſels in St. Gudula's church, (e) 5 Ban. 
olt 


yere infinitely pompous. Not a ſingle Exploit of this 'Enper6r wis offiitted” in the inh. gat. Meme: 
iptions ih hich. the Church was embelliſhed (c); and, I believe no Prince in the 2, ho, 1. 
ever had fo many titles beſtowed on him, as were laviſhed-on the Emperor Charles 
at chat time. If the ſubject was great, the imagination and rhetorie of the Spahiards' was (4) ft is 430 0 
echual to t; and it i certain that the Hiſtorians of that Nation would have done grein Pin tbe 
| to 


haſte [U] 


Pre Which he had made chotce of for his terirement. ' His cor 
Ar 2 arr 


honour to his memory, had they been leſs extravagant in their encomiums. A ſingle page on Wind 
in Thuanus (4) is preferable to a volume of Sandoval; becauſe Thuanus; a. Frenchman b.) Ses 6%; + 

of honour, 15 nor ſuſpected of | » Writers did not fail to obſerve; that ſeveral Pre · ſubject, the Per. 
foretold this Emperor's death ). It is even faid, that His corps did not rot [XI. 4 Cee, pay, 
I Life was re in Italian, ano 1559. by ane. Aloe vo 8 Spaniard 3 Wh AI 


ſees diver ſes fer 


LY 
G4 , 


o 


„ IXFTERMIZED WITH TRUTH AND rer cs 1, air e 'Carblis v, & ir quid tem farbe 15 
1 according to the cuſtom of thoſe Who A — * lud amatorio expribiirtr, morbo rtam Gallies 


then, . SY 
0 5 err laboravit.” Felix ! & men filx, fi grubhr th 
> (OH war wack we er hk Bah} SI: BURY re HIP Jie Jt"@ OG 
1 A. . that he always drunk three times at Carlos quints. LIL Es T 
«« dinger and ſupper ; and was very ſober in his cating Wes! Þ is pretended hit bis c diff wt Pot.) Some 
„ and drinking. Whenever he went to bed to a fair La- nim Authors pretend that it Was preſerved vntire 


4% dy, (for be has fo fond of the ſex, that it did the Fo 

2. with which he was aflifted no ſervice) he hever left 
(34) Brantome, © her till after he had enjoyed her three times (8 ).“ We 
Capit. Etrang. here have a great inequality in the ſame number ; three 
tom. I, pag. 28, draughts of wine at table, and the ſame number of 
* love, in the amorous dalliance, cannot be put In paral- 
lel ; the former is an account of moderation, the laſt 
of exceſs. However by this means he would Heure 


Tolof. 1687, nice in June 1 532; and here follows Graverol's note 
on this paſſage. An illud (ex morbo Gallico ) vr 


"Ts Is, an in fenſu .myſtico intelligendum ft, | aig wirunt | 


multi: ſane que ſequuntur, Imperatorem gx. mor be wve- 
neres re, confirmant : utatur quiſque hac in re ju- 
2 fuo. Hoc unum ſcio, non omnes qui gravioris ſunt 
ſupercilii, rigidæ virtutis ſe fequacki : amavit Franciſ- 


93)3 and as it had not been et ; they afcribe (93) See the di- 
continuing in this manner, free from putrefaction, tation (95). 
to the fanetity of his manners, and the purfty hd Fr) 
candor, which, according to them, ſhone forth in the 
conduct of this Prince. Cum nullis balſamit aut meti- 
camentis pollin tum fuerit regale cua vor, qua & tbr- 
ruptione pre ſervare potuiſſent, ip Tirferatore fic un- 
te obitum jubente ; quid aliud dicere poſſumus, nift exi- 


ornaments of architectute, Which have à very benü- 
tiful alpect. There ate elht arches' or vaults in tRis 

apel. In one of theſe is the gate, and the altar in 
that oppoſite to it; and in the other fix are the urns 
for the bodies of che Rings and "Queens. | There is 
place but for twenty ſix bodies, and there qre yet but I write this is 
eight depoſited in them.] Addit. by the Tranfl. 1736. 


himſelf from the following reproach, mium illius animi candoretn & wirtutis ſplendorem, cufus 
7 =; ad Sho * ingens ſemper delit ſpecimen, poſteris Deum bf{tndere „ t ;, Am 
._.. | Tnachia langue minus ac me. {dew Bi woluifſe ? cujus adbuc multo atttea 'certifſima mmdicin pris. in the edition 1 | 
| | Jnachiam ter node potes : mibi ſemper ad unum _ folatus futrat : nam cum anno 14 Mus obitu, tn tranſlate from, — 
tag Horat, W. Malis opus (8B. 2 Cambio F. Juſti corpus exbumaretur, won folut: intigyith; but it ſhould be werp 
oe rag r, of, Jed tbymi quogue ramaſeuth, "nn 2 
ver. 14. . Inachia's dearer far to you than I. quibus monac more \reſperſum fuernt, viriden & 
„ Inachia thrice you every night embrace ez. optimum odorem adbuc ſpirantes apparurrunt (94). .. . (94) Gaſpar. 3 ( 
. Once is too much for me—— , ,  _ Arno 1556, im potent Regis notre Philippi Sulffu Kite, in EH 4 
e e, snteceſſirum ſuorum regia cadavera ad infgne illad Pan- jucundar. Queſt, — 
To give my readers ſome little exerciſe, by examining leni] monumentum traduct/thlur, in vim Tmpera- o. . the e 
whether Brantome is more worthy of credit than the 7 Caroli V cada ver adbuc incvrruptum repertum eh, = par; ng Vall 
zeſt, I ſhall obſerve, that William Zenocarus not only abe nulla, nulla temporis edacitate, aut putredinis carte 2 
2 2 BOT f ; Up 1 * a 3 % N n the ſe 
applauds the frugality of Charles V, but likewife his infedtum ; fpeftaculum ſane mirifitum, I Plane 'alhi- 1606, 
(36) Zenocarus, Chaſtity. This Emperor, faid he (86), uſed often to randum poſt annos 96 incorruptum permanſiſe, ut tradit 
1n vita Caroli V. ſhut his windows himſelf, ew he = hoy beautiful * „ 5 hs Sante; in Deſcriptione Ie (8) 
ib. 3. apud Caſ- women coming forward, new t were to D. Laurenti & Pantheonis (95). 1. e. Since ) Idew, ibid. 
win, ir come. The Author, Ns informs us of this (87), royal corpſe was worn to preſerve it from 15 rar 
Genoa, . Bays, tat the Emiperor ated in this majier hill v. reelle gecording to the Emperor's defiv de = 
n the E | lived. Others have obſerved, that he did “ fore his death; what can we conclude, but that - 16 
not violate the nuptial bed (88), and did his utmoſt *©* God was defirous of ſhewing to poſterity the hiſtive "0 
(87) Idem, lib. endeavours to conceal his intrigues 89) 3 Si non cas, candor of his mind, and t 9 aſſemblage of 600 
5. apud cundem. ſaltem caut?. 3's a. virtues, which were always fo greatly confpicuous trange 
: "x0. greaſy aid, that he had but two illegiti- . in him; and of this we have a fignal exampſe 3 for pag. 3 
(88) Es (con- mate children, Margaret Ducheſs of Parma, and ** when fourteen years after his death, his corpſe was 
juge) wivente Don John of Aultria ; but Imhof tells us, chat Ber- buried in the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, it was-ſoind 
ſervaſſe Carolom yard Juſtiniani, in bis Hiltory of Spain, declares he % not only entire and without the leaſt putrefaQtion ; 
yon had two more, viz. Priam Conrad of Auſtria, and an- *© but even the ſprigs of thyme, which were ftrewed 
Fama of, 4 other John of Auſtria, Who died in 1530, at ſeven © oper it, ad. ing to the präctice of the Monks, ap- 
Dee. 1: Hb. 10. years of age (900. I fancy this Priam Conrad is the peared green, and diffuſed a moſt grateful odour. . , 
pag m. 612. (So with a certain Priamus Conrad whom I mention- **, Anno 1656, by the command of our moſt potent King 
* © ed above (91), who was. look ' d upon as half-brother ** Philip, the bodies of his Hal predeceſſors abere remov- 
(0 Thuan. (by the mother's fide) to Don John of Aultria. I am '** 'ed'ro that famous ſepulthral edifice, of Pantheon, the 
ib. 23. pag- 431- to obſerve, that it was reported Charles V had the foul „ cor/e of our invincible Emperor Char les I vas Nu 
diſeaſe. Imperator, ut nounulli canfirmant, ex morbo . unputri a, found and uitinjured by time; a ſurprixin 
%% Jacobus Gallieo laborat.  Accedit ad mur bum hujus Belli { Turcici ) ” Kal „ and worthy ef athmiration, that' a torpje 
1 oh impendentis metus.  Hanc ego in. malis woluptatem capio, . Jhould not fot in any manner daring the toarſe of 5 Jears 
Germania Prigt- guod gm qui in nos tam. crudelis fuit, non folum corpore ** as Franciſeus de lo; Sanctos relates, in his Deſcription 
rum, pag. 2- edit. £grotart, verum etiam: anne angi videre mibi videor of the Fabricks of St. Laurence and Pantheon.“ 
Tabing 169. (92) I. e. It is affirmed by ſome, that the Empe- * [The latter is a chapel in the Eſcurial in Spain, 
2 In the xe- es for has the foul dilcaſe, and is at the ſame time a- and is fo called, becauſe it is built in à circular form 
mark LJ the e, fraid of the Grand Signjg's arms, J: js a pleaſure like che Pantheon at Rome. It is thirty five fbtk in 
TRIA (Johoof, ©* to me in the midſt of thele evils, that the Monarch, diameter, and thifty eight in height. The inſidde of it 
| Mans) ++ who.cxerciſed ſo much cruelty towards us, is not on- is all of black marble, the Covers excepted, ant a 
ou. 1g. % „I fick in body, but alſo tortured in mind.“ We few ornatiients made of Jaſper ſtone and ted mar- (100 
111, 113. 4 find theſe words in a 7 Bunel, dated from Ve- ble. The black "marble is enriched with various Pag: 21 
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n exerciſed a great ma Y I fete to 
I it is _—— V 725 oe den Throne — that he right ex- 
perience every f of ſuperiority a m 2 met 
with the treatment — had — — Clement VII, he would have > cher 
forry that his p — had been heard. It is pretended, that all the wild havock of Alaric 
and Totila, and in l alt the cruelties exerciſed by the moſt barbarous Nations in 
Rome, fall ort of the dreadful hoſtilities which this army of Charles V exer- 
ciſed in that city, Thers was 4 temarkable circumſtance on that occaſion. This Prince 
went into mourning for this | 3 he forbid the ringing of the bells () and com- (F) La Mothe te 
manded proce yers to be offered up in all Churches for theds mon. 
Rverance of the Pope his priſoner (g) ; and yet did not inflict the erm? mr = 
thoſe who treated We Pope and the City of Rome in ſo inhuman a manner (I). ele (x) Maimb, © 
artifices of the moſt profound policy have been as much taken notice of, as t Ty em- . * 


ed in the tebellich of Nap 
greateſt Monarths that — 


= 


had conquered; If his Succeſſor won back 
of a treaty of peace in which the French 
reached and betrayed. 


The Hiſtorians of the Emperor Charles V have imitated the Poets too much ; and fre- 
a great number of prodigies, which, as 
have done eſpecially with reſpect to the ba 


_ quently crouded together 
his victories. This they 
by that Monarch the 24th 1 1847. 


Y] His was pibliſhed annd 1 
8 this TE 
Ludovico Dolce 
It was alſo com · 


(96) In Latin, by William — 0 benen (96). La 
printed at Ant- Vida del Eanperador Carlos V, por Don Artonio 
werpin 1596, was printed at Bruſſels in to, 1 880. Le Vida 
3 Hechos del Emperador Charles V, por Prudencio - 
Sandxval was publiſhed at P anno 1614, in 
(97) They bed two volumes, folio (97). I omit moſt of the reſt ; for 
been printed be- were I to enumerate all thoſe who have wrote on 
fore, one after forme parts of this Hiſtory, I ſhould never have done 
= £9). If ſhall only mention William Godeleveas, who 
22 the Hiſtory of the Abdieation. But I 
firſt in 1604, and drawn up 
the ſecond in Mult not paſs over james Mafenius, a German Jeſuit, 
2606. who es at Colen, anno 1672, in Ato, Arima 
Hiftorie bujus temporis in juno aroli 'V & Ferdi- 


$) Michae! wa 1 fratrum impetio repreſentata. This work was 
4 in Bib- 52 — mentioned by the Jeſuit who conti - 


licth, Germanica, mued Alegambe. 
P — It 5s ſaid that Charles V affired to the Papal 
$11, " 5 Brantome, whom I have already cited very 


who mentions this circum- 

(99) Capie. E- — Could he habe accompliſhed, ſays he 99), . 

trangers, tom. 1. Wefign be had of raiſing himſelf to the Papel Throne 

fag. 36, «would have enlightened the world ſtill better, as he was 
all divine; but he cuuld not obtain this by r 
of the Cardinals, a Due Amadeus of Savoy did, 

duns elected, after aubiab he withdrew to bis e 

ar Ripaille, "as the E did to his. Noverthelef; 


baue heard ſay, that had be then been as firong- in 


body as in mind, he «would hade marched to Rome with a 

power ful „ and bave got himſelf electtu Pope either 

by affetion or 'by force L. arms. But be attempted this 

— too late, he not being fo vigorous as formerly; 

indeed Ga would not it, for he would have 

— the Papal Throne hereditary (an unbrard of at- 

teme) inthe Houſe of Aaftria. What a defign was this] 
nn how ambitious miſt this man have bten'!” Not. 

able therefore to get himſolf ele ted Pope, he turned Friar, 

_ which was ftoping very low. Could be, ( like the Duke 

| abovementioned.) have had ſome experience of the Papal 

power, 'ravould have been fombuch the better for him ; and 

be then migbi have ſaid in his expiring momints, that he 

| bau paſſed through all \the'gradations of good fortune, anil 

enjoyed the onders of human ur. Chancel- 

(100) Menires, Vo de Chiverni obſerves-(100), that it was thought 

78 29. Philip-UI would reſigu his crown, and procure him- 

. elf a Cardinashat, in orderithar he might be elected 

2 A the firſt unity that offered. 

AA 


„ ariifices . . . in the rebellion of Na- 

| the chiefs of the rebels, but gave 
| - 4. es Us thoſe who had ſerved him faithfully. 
2 Coajarem — . qui uitam 


(44) Thoſe who declare this Emperor to be ſuperior 

Fince the Romans (i), flatter him; for what did he (5) Jo Marks 
etinplent 7 ? Tia not the war which he raiſed in the Empire for the fake of the Roman :. 
Catholick Religion, end to the advantage of the Proteſtants ? and ſo far from making 
onqueſt over France, he was not able to recover thoſe places which the French King 
Apa 


le Vayer, toms 
pag. 178. 


(i 2 1 1 
this. See St. Eve 
vertue 2 Oeuvret 
elces, tom. 1. 
over. — word V, 
pag. 103. Dutch 
edit. tom. 4 
21. Dutch. edit. 
of 1726. 


part of them, it was 
ered themſelves ro be ſhameki 


pretend, eee 
of f Mulbere, 
They relate, chat the Sun ſtood füll [BB] ; 5 


pro wn een remanſtrunr, qui adver- 
fe faRtionis hoftes illins nati Jant, quia arma contra il- 
lum tulerunt, omnes optime & ſecuntlum wota 
ſua expediti. i. e. All thoſe who had aſſiſted the 
Emperor, who had ſpent their eſtates and laid down 
«© their lives to ſerve him, went unrewarded ; whilft all 
«© who were of an oppoſite faction to, and bore arms a- 
* gainſt him were Farbe! to the utmoſt of their wiſhes. 
This we find in Agrippa's Letters (101). Such a con- (101) in the 16h 


duct ſeems impradent at firft fight, as it ſerves only to Letter of Book +. 
pag. Tore, It was 


diſguſt good fubjetts ; and to 'embolden the 
Nerd ik, experience muſt have thought the con- 1 
trary, fince the greateſt Princes have, and ſtill do, and is dated from 
make uſe of this method. They neglect thoſe Ratifbon the 17th 
think themſelves ſecure of, and endeavour chiefly to * "wy 0532s 
b over thoſe they ſaſpect. Complaints, like thoſe | 
be? peru igal ſon, are often heard among the faithful 
ubjects, afier the commotions are a 
Hethne of Henry TV, the Partizans of the 
were favoured with many more poſts and 'employments : 
(e), than his old fervants (102). This is a political (208) See the 
maxim that remedies the preſent evil, which is the ve- —_—_o/ bb 
ry thing the Monarch wants. He runs a hazard with ,, - 19, Ferry 
rd to future times, but hopes that God will then de Rohan. It is 
er every thing in his fayour ; and, at the worſt, printed with the 
this'is not a certain evil. * Journal of Henry 


4. J. Let us add what John Nerizan * has obſerved . 
on the fame ſubject: Nuandoque, ſays this facetious this in the Arti- 
Writer, Princeps ut 2. vincat obſe eum cle PARTHE- 
Plus extollit ſervitore fao ads) quod 9 bon a. = (Catherine 
VIHEOTES Indipnati dicant, + gui ſpiam 4 Principe roſftro Ve- A =. 


lit quicquam obtinere, oyortet quod in cum aliquam com- mark [P] of his 
mittat proditionem, i. e.. Sometimes too a Prince Article HENRY 
«« qvercomes his enemy y ſoothing methods .. extols 1V+ 
him more than he does his own ſervant; fo that 
« ſervants may ſometimes fay out of indignation, if * L. IV. n. 152, 
any perſon wants to obtain any thing from our So- of the Forze 
«ve he muſt betray him” La Ruffia, in his el 
Di e ſeems to have had an eye to theſe words. + L. I chap. 5. 
(BB) "His —_— . » « » « croud together a _ Confeſſ. de 
A1 e relate hs the dun Pool $9n9+ 
ill.] I have dot original of d' Avila re- 
lation, but here follows the Latin Trauſlation of it 
(103). The Author {peaks 28 he had been an (103) By Guli- 
eye-witneſs to it. etiam futura clages #vi- elmus Malinæus 
denti prodigio — * Sal enim welut ſanguino- 
lentus ed us e A perinde ac | 
m taruaſſet, addidiNet, quum inten- 
2 A art pro horarum ratione e 
wiſts of ft. Conſflans omnium We. 4 re THe cl eft, nec 
niga, Comment. 


certe |; ea (1 i. e. 
* * of U Pe et by a maniſeſt = de Bello Germa- 
„ ſor the Sun appeared as tho* it had been "bloody ; vic. lib. 2. folio 


% and, tho' it had retard- 126. edit. Am- 
and, what is more wonderful, as . % e 1550, + 


2 0 Tr 


268 


= 
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and.that;Gpd to'favour.hisCatholic Majeſty, wrought the. ſame miracle as he had dona 


for Joſhua. A. prophecy was ſpread abroad, which aſſured this Emperor, that he would 


French and the 
a 
ror Sf DIO! 


& l 
defeat; the 
% % 
* 
C *4 «a << Fi 
3} -#K N 190 


* 
o © 


. 


« ed its erte and lengthened. the day, it ſeemed, 


« when we ſurveyed it to be higher than was 
«© natural. This event is believed by every one, nor 
dare I diſprove it.” Florimond de Remond relates 
(1051091. the fame o the French Tranſ- 

t Herefes lib, 3. lation publ | a 
cav. 16. pag. m. ed the very wards (in Italian) of Baptiſta Gribalde, 
352. _ who had 125 reſent in the engagement; and the 
Spanifh words of Gongalo de Illeſcas, extracted from 
the ſecond part of his Pontifical Hiſtory, and the La- 
tin verſes of an anonymous Writer 3 and endeavours to 
prove this incident true. He has taken advantage, a- 
mong other things, of this, viz. that tho Sleidan ap- 
pears very much exaſperated againſt Lewis d' Avila, he 
yet does not refute him with regard to this fopping of 
the dun. Bat Father Maimbourg has juſtly; laughed 
at this Spaniſh Dream, as well as ſome others which 
relate to the ſame battle, and has; combated them by 
(106) Maim- ſome arguments (106). He did not forget to relate, 
bourg, Hit. du, «© that the Duke of Alva, a m n of ron: ſolidity, 
ee add who was far from being with trifles, 
, Back dt. „ Thewed- plainly chat he did not give any credit to 

2 Ye | \ 

See alſo the Pen- any thing that was related concerning this pretend- 
eri diverſes ſur *«« ed miracle; when being come into France, there to 
ler Cometes, pag. 4e efpoule (in the whe of King Philip) Princeſs Eli- 
"To FF «© zabeth, daughter to Henry II, he replied pleaſantly 
« to that Prince who put ſome queſtions to him about 
it ; that he was ſo much employed. that day, about 
« what was doing upon earth, that he did not take no- 
« tice of what was doing in heaven.” Florimond de Re- 
mond relates this anſwer, of the Duke of Alva, and 
informs his. readers, that he had been told it“ by a 
«© Biſcayan Gentleman, Governor of Acqs, who 
e ſpake. and lived afier the ancient faſhion in that 
- 7 very een, and in en * with the 
10% Flor. de © King (107).“ This we uld take particu- 
. — lib. lar —. 7 of ; this Hiſtorian had not read this par- 
d I Herefie, lib. ticular in any book, but had heard it from a Gentle- 
- + > 16. pot · man who was then at the Court of Henry II. He — 
e haps, is the firſt Author who has publiſhed it, and from 
whom all the reſt took it; and perhaps had he not 
i ſpoke of it, we ſhould not have found it in the Hiſtory 
(103) Cap. 10. Of the Duke of Alva (108), which was Publiſhed not 
of lib. 3. pag. long ſince in French, as the tranſlationof a Latin book 
218. Paris edit · printed at Salamanca in 1009, under the title of Vita 
for John Out- Ferdinand; Taletani Ducis Albani. The tranſlator of 
hos 2h this work aſſures us, that . he. has done it with all 
the accuracy poſſible ; that be has not introduced any 
thoughts or. expreſſions 75 Hit cu into it, and has not 
| ſuppreſſed am part of the body of the Hiſtory, nor of the 

{ * * | TT g Fe 
- \ 025 A. prophecy auas ſpread abroad, which aſſured 
* FF. E 2 241 would jo by + French, the Turks ; 


coun ine.&&c,] Antonius Pontius, who had car- 
rie ahh the expedition of Tunis under Charles V, 


r 


o 


. urit an account of it, Which was not publiſhed till a 
(109) At Ley- Vear ſince (109). He ſays in his Proem, that to raiſe 
den 1698, in the the courage of the ſoldiers, he will relate two things; 
Pecris avi Ana- the firſt is an old Prophecy; the ſecond is a diſcourſe 
. Vatthæ- of an apparition, which revealed it ſelf at the time of 
| det de Foix's expedition into the. Kingdom of Naples. 
But we will leave what relates to the apparition, and 
only relate what concerns the Prophecy. Duo hec.ante 
prelibentur, non guad Hiſtoriæ inſerwiunt, ſed ut qnimi 
noſtrorum militum alacres nunc his auditis ad arma fiant 

. alacriores. Quorum illud unum imprimis ſubwenit, & 

1 wulgatiſimum ita 5c x antiguiſſimum wvalis illius, 

. gue? Prophetia dioitur, verbum diwinum, quod quidem tale 
circumfertur; Carolum Philippi filium ex natione Lilii, 

ut ejus verba præſtringam, poſt Gallus Hiſpangſſue domi- 
0 Raman quoque & Florentiam congregato magno 'exer- 
citu Regem Gracorum wacari, \ indeque poſt wittos Turcas, 
Chaldzos, Paleſting/que, ſanctam Hieruſalem recuperatu- 
rum, atque inibi a Dei numcia coronatum in ſummi princi- 
pis ſinu vitam expiraturum, facietque prins ediftum, ut 
gui ſandtæ crucis ſignum non adoraverit 'morte puniatur 
(rie) Anton; 1110“. i. e. 4 1 ſhall firſt preſent the Reader with 
Pontius Conſen- the two following incidents, not as tho' they were 
tinus, in Hari. ** abſolutely neceſſary to the Hiſtory, but in order 
adeno Batharyſa, ** that they may enflame ſtill more the courage of our 


4 


w 


„. © valiant foldiers. The Ark that occurs, is that well 


CONN ＋ He has alſo cit- - 


Turks, conquer Paleſtine, &c,-{GG]. We ſhall take ſome no: 
FD ens „ ail ytomn ot) = ces 


. | . 255 4-2 an 210 ' Mot 
© Tnown and very ancient Prophecy, which is as fol- 
lows; viz. that the ſon of Charles Philip, of the nati- 
*« onof the Lilly (to uſe the Prophet's words) after hav- 
ing overcome the French and Spaniards as alſ6 
Rome and Florence, "aſſembling à mighty army, 
«« would be called King of the Greeks; and that af. 
ter ſubduing the Turks, and the inhabitants of 
** Chaldea and Paleſtine, he would recover the Holy 
b Jeruſlem, ani deing there crowned by the meſſen- 
1 would expire in the — of the 
« ſupreme Prinoe: but he firſt pabliſh an edi 
or decree, that whoever did not "adore the ſign 
« the Holy Croſs, ſhould be put to death.“ Com- 
pare this with a Prophecy, which David Pareus inſert- 
ed in his Commentary on the Revelations anno 1598, 
and you will there'ſee a ſpecimen of the frauds which are 
committed on thoſe occaſions. | Comiers relates (1 11); (111) Claude 
that being in Orange in 1660, he, borrowed this book, Comiers, Prieg, 
of Pareus, printed at Heidelberg; and that in page * = A of 
30, he there read a Prophecy which the Author had Se 8 
nd in the houſe of an Officer, (in ædibus Prepofiti Ternan, and Ca- 
Salexiani), and contained the ſollowing words: Suspet non in the Ca- 
Rex ex natione illuſtriſimi Lili, habens frontem longam; N of Am- 
' ſupercilia alta, oculos langos, naſumgue Aguilinum : 4 oy rb hng 
congregabit exercitum magnum, & omnes tyrarinos R epn des Grands, pra, 
i defiruet, & morte percutiet omnes fugientes montibus, 469, edit. d. 
& cavernis ſeſe abſcondentes d facie ejus. Nam ut Spon- Lion. 1665, 
ſus Sponſe, ita erit juſtitia ei afſaciata, cum illis uſyue 
ad quadrageſimum annum deducet bellum ſubjugando In- 
ſulanos, Hiſpanos, & Tala. Romam. & Florentiam 
deſtruet & comburet, poteritque ſal ſeminari ſuper ter- 
ram illam. Clericos qui , ſedem-Petri invaſerunt morte 
percutiet 1 eodem que anno duplicem coronam inebit. oy. 4 
tremum mare tr cum exercitu magno, intrabi 
Greciam, & Rex Gracorum vocabitur. Turcas & Bar- 
baros ſubjugabit, faciendo edictum; Quicunque Crucifixum 
non adoraverit, morte morietur. Ef non erit gui reif. 
tere poterit ei, 8 brachium ſanctum a Domino ſem- 
per cum eo erit, & Dominium Terre fofſidebit. His fac 
tis Sanflorum requies Chriſtianorum vocabitur 8&C. i. e. 
„A Monarch ſhall ariſe out of the nation of the moſt 
** illuſtrious Lilly, having a long forehead, lofty eye- 
. brows, large eyes, a Roman noſe: This King ſhall 
aſſemble a mighty army, and extirpate all. the ty- 
rants of his Kingdoms; and. ſhall. kill. all who fly 
to the mountains, and hide themſelves in caverns 
from his face. For as a bridegroom is united to 
his bride, ſo ſhall juſtice be to him; and with them 
he ſhall carry on war to that ſortieth year, ſubduing 
the Iſlanders, the Spaniards and Italians; He ſhall 
„burn and deſtroy Rome and Florence, ſo that falt - 
may be ſowed on the ſpot, where they ſtand. He 
„ ſhall kill ſuch of the Cletgy as have uſurped St. 
Peter's chair, and the ſame year ſhall obtain a dou- 
ble crown, © Laſtly, croſſing the ſea with a 
army, he ſhall enter Greece, and be called King 
* of the Greeks. .. He ſhall ſubdue the Turks and 
«« Barbarians, . publiſhing a decree, that whoever 
% does not ip. the cucified Saviour Sall be put to 
* death, And no one will be able to reſiſt him; 
* becauſe the holy arm of the Lord will be always 
* with him, and he ſhall poſſeſs the Sovereignty of 
„the earth. Theſe things being done, he ſhall. be 
«« called the reſt of the Holy Chriſtians or Saints, 
„c. Comiere gives a French verſion of this, both , 12) Ibid. 
in proſe and verſe, and adds (112). that be had met 455. * 
with the ſame Propbecy, but expreſſed in other words, 
in the,ninth volume of St. Auſtin's. works, in the middle (113) See cone 
of the Treatiſe. of Antichriſt (113), page 454 3 printed cerning this 
at Lyons, in 15863 and 1 am to obſerve, that he ap- Treatiſe, Audi- 
plies both theſe Prophecies to Lewis XIV. A. the 83 49 * 
«world, Jays he (11.4), cannot be conguered in one day; ave 4, 3 
ought at leaſt to hope, that next year (1666) our mighty tom. 2. page 465, 
Monarch will | Jay the firſt foundations of that univerſal & ſep. 
Empire, But conſider ſtill more attentively the frau+ 


” (114) Com 
14447 conduct of che flatterers of Charles V; they (1 1 


«c 
6c 
T 
60 
cc 


aid hold of the firſt of theſe two predictions 3 and in Comes, p. 480. 


order to make them ſuit this Emperor, they curtailed 
one part, and enlarged another part of it. They (115) 1 write 
foiſted in his name and that of his father, as alſo the this ia 1699. 
conqueſt of France; they took away the Roman — 

2 4 FN ali 


(118) 
la Ro 
of Ch, 
pag. n 
350. 
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not whether an 9 8 Tan r 

ſiege of Mets. harles had not formed an { ns juſt than this | 
A Wy 15 94 i 
aver Nations LE * 045g _ 


(k) Matthieu, and which at the fame time was more un 
% ae z. tioh he thatle to Francis I, e both, ſays he, comma; | 
— m. 66, 67. bus hs and 4 nature, that in caſe we 14 2 not now and then eng ge in — wars To - 

* amuſe them, and to weaken their 4parlike im 4 17 3 ohr 62071 25 . Turk Their urn, ny, 
4 2 againſt us, vbith will be much wor ſe ®. 9 42 his ſon ome inſtructions, w w ercing td 
(Gm. 1. th. 3. among other counſels, he gives him the hon: «to lower the fails when 10 tom 
a. 9. Pa m. (c ig t0O violent ; not to oppoſe the wrath of the Fates; to ſhun thoſe blows 
. «| which cannot be ehyded otherwife ; to ſuffer them to paſs; to remove on 0 2 
(nm) Ibid. « watch for. frvoutable revolution, and for better times 5 

counſel in practice af the battle of A which would have fette od, on 752 Em 

dans had not the Emperor bern obliged to this more out of neceſſity than mclination. be 2 85 
(+) See Melchior it ut the peace of Sol ant, in to bit "the ſucceſs of | Is arms was . 


A, Poe, money; and . Was obliged 10” offer 55 4. an boſtage to the 
ne. fff had defigned to ſeize. 7. ef f 
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| ermant, 0 ther - 

| m). _ Himſelf and his ſon imaging 

19 of Pie... Rive very rapable of W oppo oppo rtunities, this being one of their common exp he 

rl. ns, 2 ae tiempo para dos or). The Avthor now cited by me (9), relates 1 par- 
h . the gfear e this e had * 8 an — 85 


A 


mid a Ll 

2 my; „aa * n e ad pertanduin ; rendidign 

my infatuared with Pro- ominis loco I. (119 3-6 22 did w t (119) Fariots 
war (115), applied, as ** follows paſs unadmired. In Charles's little garden, Str2ds, de Bello 

pretended oracle to his a white lilly threw out two ſtems at the ſame time. Belgics, * 

Wisla. To cohclude, ob- „The one, as is uſual, we bloom in is 1 

eſſes, viz. that the Motive of © month of May; whilft 12 tho” raiſed 

55 © the fame time and in the ſame manner, 2 


rage of th's ſoldiers ; and be affured, theleſs ſwelled and ſeemed as tho it were ing to * 
that moſt of the inventors and « bloſſom, during all the ſpring and ſammer following ; 

ditions, have no other deſign bat « atlaft, the fame night in which the ſoul of Charles 

the common r and to ſtre „ diteſted itſelf of its tabernacle of the body z this ſtem 
I, NM to ö 2 een forth 

better in deſigns, they ſuppreſs | * Immaturely unexpeCtedly, promiſed a flow 

T e l fon of # Lilly ls Fl es of by cv cy one) and th 
 +FDD}F We ſome notice of & Li . g p on tar ſo as to be 

peru had e in the garden of his Solitude. ic ha)" as — as a. propitious omen.” I 

it' at the here call to mind an obſervation: which I read in a 


moment 1, Work of Mrs. Schurman. She tells us (120), that at (120) Anna Ma- 
| ry the time that da Lignon, one of Labadie's diſciples, in à Schurman, 

Do — 8 ery his 6h Herford, in cap. 2+ Part. 4. 
blown” and as fragrant as happened igies. The was, that the 

ain, in their uſual feaſen. I borrow the expreſſions chink of & tive i had been withered four years 

were employed by the ior of the fathers of ſhot forth on a ſudden ſome boughs four or five ſoot 

| at Faris in his ſpeech to the Queen of Spain, long, all cloathed with leaves. This happened in au- 
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wy 

BN 
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(116) His whole an. 1679 (116). I ſhall omit the ridiculous omen which tumm, and in a covered ſpot of ground, near the 
8 he finds in this vegetation (117) ; but muſt obſerve, Church, which Os Cs endo of tho Le. 


Mercure Galan, that Count de la Rock does not relate” this incident badiſts. The fecoud Prodigy was, that all the trees 
for October with- the 0 His words are theſe. in the Princeſs's garden were in bloom in autumn, 
1679. See the 2 An i al Author relates, that he had there ſeen when ſhe promiſed to protect their little Church. The 
Aon, dy *© the ne of 6 Lilly in a little garden, into which third was, that a ſwarm of bees came and ſettled in 
fag. 294. 4 the windows of one of the Emperor's apartments the fame garden, and that no body knew whence they 
(117) See Pen- * looked, which, in the beginning of Spring, threw came. Now all this, according to this ſyſtem or hy- 
ſees ſur les Co- 4 out two ſtema, one whereof its films, diſcloſed won of oX omens, ſhould naturally have promiſed a 
meter, ibid. 44 its flower, diffuſed a grateful odour, and at laſt died and glorious eſtabliſhment ; and yet this ſect was 
- « whilſt the other, tho” ſet at the ſame dime, and — forced to leave Herford (121) Mererai, 
not o forward, continued ſtill in the bud; at EB] Charles V had me formed any enterprize more g , Chron. 
s which many wondered; becaaſe it did riot want of. . than the ſiege of Metz, Wap et if adam. rect. 
either water or fun ; Ne t ſane thhe <war mor infortiinate.] Henry II, in 
< ſoul of this Emperor, leſt the priſon of its body, confunction with ſours Princes of Germany, had been (122) See Slei- 
«< this beautiful flower opened its beauties, was cropt declared protector of the liberties of Germany (121); _, lib. 24. fol, 
„ with reſpect and admiration, and placed on the and lie boaſted his never having acted but as ſuch * 8 
(118) Count de * high altar (118) ““ The greateſt part of the mar- (1 22). Nevertheleſs, he ſeized upon Metz, an Im- (123) Juven. 
la Roca's Hiſtory yellows" in the harangue made by the ſuperiar of perial'city: he took away its liberties, and that by the Sat. 6. ver. 345+ 
J Charles l, the” Fathers of the Ofatory vaniſhes, when we exa- moſt flagrant treachery. No one can read without 


Pag. m. 3499s MY * * ig (124) T 
mine witk attention the re horror, the pretended ftratagem that was employed to h 
285 ran. I do dot lenow tiiis implertial- Author, who is fubject this little Republic, who looked upon this wot re 
cited ; but L that either he > la Monarch no otherwiſe than as its ian and de- fand pieces both 
Roea were copied by Famianus' Strada. This the fender. It was then people had juit reaſon to cry in proſe and verſe, 


reader well eafily believe,” if be compares the Count's out, who will watch the guardians 3 Sed quis cuſtodiet 2. Log 3 the 
words with the following Latin paſſage: Nec il ad ip cu euſtades (1:23) 7 Thus, Charles V was juſtly au- dung in artes 


miratione caruit. N Calf, quent dicebitn' hortilo, bi> thorized'to reunite, to the body of the Empire, a city ED 


4 eodem-te mpore” fylur entferat canrdens hen. Alte» which, Had been ſevered from it ſo ignominiouſly. He and malicious 


o' menſe, . uti , . calice delucente” floruit 3 alter oyed the” fineſt of his forces for that purpoſe, people took occa- 
jor ns eadem cm ovocatus, twhorem tamen at er 2 miſcarried ſhamefully (124), inſomuch that yy 2 2 
panty fig were TE que eſtate ſuftinuit ; cademgue at lait, at the peace of Munſter, = rn forced motto plus ultra, 
duni cle, 1 5 animus integumento 3 cor po- to all claim to chat Ci give it to to plus citra. 
i cut, phate repentꝰ ee cit France: Now this Emperor ha been wle a , , l. gay 
er Grote fans, Wim — a ee as vols e wjut, ee e. 
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dity at the ſame 


C 


ificent reception he met wich from 


; lame time... I muſt, nok forget the magnificent recep 


9 AS nor? 9984 


e ol 
» Wit a + 2 
remark {-4]-, below; ) here Follows "a" noble"ſpecimen of it: 
des Savant, fir © Felibientr26) relates a very incident relating to 
$ 7an. 1685. p.“ the Fugger, thoſe famous n Merchants, who, 


e' 
89292 


I muſt not 


m. 12. in the Ex- ** to ſhew their gratitude to the E ror Ct 1 es V 
Ne Tunis, a J im ; 4 'of money (127). 2 


\; en. er 6 3% weary 199% eg ante iO | pes 
Georages des © "FEA ARLTON or CH ARLETON. (WALTER), an eminent Phyſician and Au- 


tract of the 4th 44 Who. at His return from 
Nn ee e #4 To . 
fur les Vie & _.. 


Peintret. | 
arlton car of II 

Ttſhire. 

the tuition bf Mr. Jo 


4 
- 


, n ah 1 * Io Fy \. 
po my 2 PV; 1 AS a»> Gps OY Hu - _o- J hk FI 8 ” 
1 mall me forget the magnifeent rectys ae lodge N be paſ 
N ger,. We ſhall ſpeak of their riches ** Auſburg ;; among other magnificent 
„ which they 


«« put into the chimney, and ſet fire to 


ie was born at Shipton-Mallet Februa 
Commoner of Magdalen Hall in the Bale 
Wilkins, afterwards Bi 


[Ys 5 ESE * 
| Sf) oc Mito vi 


4 


. 
regaled him, N A fa 2 Cin- 2 
„ namon, (a Commodity of very be to be (727) See the 
to it, the Em- * 1 
«« peror having promiſed them a very conſiderable ſum AN the Emge. 
+1097 7 My nem: ror, Citation (22) 


| 


chbr H the 17th Century, was deſcended of an, antient family, and ſon of Walter 
Chart f. A. minſter, and afterwards 1 


Rector of Shipton-Mallet in Somer- 
N 7 55 was . 
of Oxford in Lent-Term 1637, under 
op of Cheſter, by whoſe inſtruction he 


xon. vol. 2. 


made W in Logic and Philoſophy beyond his years (a). But his genius foon after 6, Woo, 44. 
imenned Him to the ſtud 


of Phyſic, in 


1642, as 


* * 


which he made ſuch great dvances, that by the col. 1712. 2d 
t. Wood tells us in his Athene Oxonienſes,(Þ), ot January, the ;x6th as. be; 


inks, Me Charles 1 be was actually created Doctor of that Faculty in February *# London 


Tame Weird 


Affiris in his Faſti (c). About 


the ſame time he was made one of the Phy- (5) Us far. 


\fitfans in ordinary to his Majeſty, “he being then, ſays Mr. Wood (4), obſerved by () col. 28. 
« thoſe, that knew him, to ſet an high value upon his own worth and parts, as he al- 


44; : 


Eq PETITE. LOWS 54d Va FX By 
CA An eminent... . . Author.) We ſhall give a Ca- 
| af] 4 5 Works as follows : I. Spiritus Gorgoni- 
cus. vi fud. axipard erutnt, ſive de cauſu, fignis, & 
ſanatione 'Lithiaſez. Leyden. 1650 in 80. 
(1) Wood, Ach. Book is | uſually called De Lithiaf Diatriba (1). II. 
_— bes 4 v1 The 247 of Atheiſm di ſcawered by the light f na- 
dic. London Are. A Phylica-Theolagical Treatiſe, London 165 in 
7721. 40. III. Te Ephefian and Cimmerian 'Matrons, 'two 
remathable examples if the power / Love an Wit. 
London 163, and 1658 in gro, IV. Phyhiologia 
Lpjcure-IZailatdo-Charliogiang or @ Fabric of natural 
Science erefted upon the moſt. ancient Hypothefis of Atoms. 
don 1654 in ſol. V. The Immortality of the human 
ol demonſtrated by Res ſons natural. . London 1657 
Ain 40. VI: Ogconomia Animalis novis Anatomicarum in- 
 Ventis, indeque deſumptis modernorum Medicarum Hypo- 
1 thefibus Phyſicis ſuperſiruct a & mithanice .explicata. 
London 1658 in 12m0. Amſterdam 1659 in, 12mo. 
Leyden 1678 in 12mo. Hague 1681 in 12mo. It is 
likewiſe added to the laſt edition of Gulielmi Cole de 
(2 Niceron, ſecretions anjmali wgitata (2). VII. Natural Hiſtory 
Memvires pour of Nutrition, Life, and voluntary mation containing all 
2 9 the new „ N. of Anatomiſis &c. London 1658 
8 18. in 4to. VII 1 \ Exeratationes Phyfico- Anatomice de Oeco- 
page 112, edit, "nomid Animal. London 1659, in 8vo. Printed af- 
de Paris 1732. terwards ſeveral times beyond fea (3). This Book is 
omitted in Father Niceron's Catalogue of our Author's 
(3) Wood, abi Works in his Memaires pour ſervir a Hiſtoire des Ham- 
ſapra · mes Illufires, Tom. XVIII (4). IX. Exercitationes 
8 Pathologice in quibus morborum pane omnium Natura, 
(4) Pag-111, & generatio, & cauſe ex novis Anatomicorum inventis e- 
ſeqs duly inquiruntur. London 1660, and 1661 in 4to. X. 
. Charatter. of his moſt ſacred Majeſty Charles II. King 
of Great, Britain, France, and Ireland. London 1660 
in about one ſheet in 4to. XI. Diſſuiſibiones duæ Ana 
tomico-Phyſice ;. altera Anatome pueri de cœlo tacti, al- 
tera de Proprietatibus Cerebri umani. London 1664. 
in 8yo. XII. Chorea Gigantum, or the moſt famous 
Antiquity of Great Brilain, <vulgarly, called Stone. henge, 
landing on Saliſbury: Plain, reſtored to the Danes. Lon- 
don 1663 in nine ſheets in 4to. ,, Inigo Jones Eſq; Sur- 
veyor-General of the Works to King James I. Queen 
Anne, Prince Henry, and Chtiſtian IV King of Den- 
mark, and afterwards to King Charles I, drew .up at 
the command of King James I in 1620 a diſcourſe 
concerning Stone-henge,. herein he oo, that 
it was a Temple built by the Romans while in Britain, 
and dedicated by them to Cælus or Calum, from 
© whom the Antients imagined all things derived their 
origin. This diſcourſe being left. imperfeRt at his death 
in the year 1652, it came into the hands of Mr. John 
Webb of Burleigh in Sainerſetſhire, who compleated 
and publiſhed Aur this Wk, . 22 notable An- 
| tiquity of Great Britain, wulzarly called Stone-her 
* Sali ury Plain reſtored. London 165 5, in fifteen les 10 ; 
1 


% 1 


2 
— 


„ ways aſterwards did.“ Upon the declining of the King's cauſe he retired to London, 4% fs. 0=n 


„ 18 ® 4 
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| 1 where - 
fol. Dr. Charlton boing not at ell Gatiched wich that 


diſcourſe, ſent a copy of it to Olaus Mormius, a cele- 


brated Antiquarian in tl, who writing his ſen- 


his timents upon it in ſeveral letters to Dr. Charlton, he 


compiled the Book abovementioned, with the aſſiſtance 

of the Books of Wormius and other Daniſ Authors. 

This Book, ſays Mr, Wood (5), tho cap by moſt per- (5) Ubi ſupra, 
ons <chen it was publiſhed, yet ſome; of the moſt noted Pag. 1113+ 
Antiquaries 7 this nation, particularly Sir William Dug- 

dale, did applaud it, and hath ſaid in my hearing more than 

once, that he verily believed that Dr. Charltog was in the 

right in "what. be delivered in the ſaid Chorea Gig 

tum. But Mr. Webb undertook the defence of Mr. 

Inigo Jones's Book in his Yindication of $ 

reſlored, in which the orders and rules of Architecture 

obſerved by the Romans are diſcuſſed &c. London 1665 

in fol. XIII. Onomaſticon Zoicon, plerorumgue Anima- 

lium differentia; & nomina prepria pluribus A j expo- 

mens. Cui accedunt Mantiſſa Anatomite, & quedam de 

warjis Faſſihium. generibus. London 1668 and 1671 in 
40, Oxon 4677 in fol. XIV. Fra Philoiphical Diy- 
cour ſer the, firſt concerning the difteremt li of men; 
the ſecond concerning the Myflery of Vintners, or a Diſ- 
courſe of the warious fickneſſes of wings, and their re- 
Jpective remedies at this day commonty' uſed &. Lon- 
don 1668, 1675, 1692 in 8vo. i XV. De Scorbuto 
Liber fingulariz,... Cui acceſſit Epiphonema * 122 
London 1671 in 8vo. Leyden 1672 in 12. This 


contains ſeveral remarkable things (6). XVI. Netu- (6) Niceron, 4 


ral Hiſtory f the. Paſſions. London 1674 in 8vo. ra. 
XVII, Enquiries into humane Nature in fix Anatomy- 
Prelections in. the new Theatre of, the Raya] College of 
Phyficians in Londen. London 1680 in 4to. XVIII. 
Oratio Anniverſaria habita in Theatro- inclyti Collegit 
* 2 to dupe 25. in Comme mora- 
tionem Beneficiorum a Dofore Harwey aliiſque præſtitorum. 
London "oh in 4to.  XIX...The harmony 1 
and poſitive Divine; Laws. London 1682 in 8 vo. XJ. 
Three Anatomic Lefures concerning, I. The motion of © 
the Bud through the veins and arteries. ©. 2. The organ- 
nic flructure of the beart. 3. The efficient cauſe of the 
heart's pul ſatien. Read in the 19th, 20th, and 21% day 
March 1682 in the Anatomic Theatre, of his Majeſty's 
gya College of Phyſicians in London. London 1683 
in 4to. XXI. Iaguiſitio Phyſica de cauſis Cataminiorum, & 
Uteri Rheumatiſmo, in quo probatur ſanguinem in animali 
fermenteſcere nunquam. London 1685 in 8vo. XXII. 
Gulielmi Ducts Novicoftrenſs vita. London 1668 in fol. 
This is a tranſlation from the Engliſh original written 
by Margaret, the zd wiſe of William D. of Newcaſtle, 
and printed at London 1667 ip fol.. under the tollow- 
ing title; The Life of the thrice noble, high, and puiſ- 
fant Prince, William Cavendiſbe, Duke, Marguiſi, and 
Zar. of” Newcaſtle, &c. written the thrice noble, 11. 
laltriaus, and excellent Princeſi, aret, Dacbeſi of 
| | Newcefile, 


CHR 


where he eee and became one of the 
ration he was appointed Phyſician in ordinary to Ning Charles II; and was choſen 

Fellow of the Royal Society. September the goth 16 

College of Phyſiciaris in which ſtation he continued till the year 769 1. He retired afterwards 


271 
of | Phyſicians.0 Aſter the Rel 


Preſident of ke 


q 1001, 


89 he was e 


toi the Ille of Jerſey (2) ; and died very aged. Mr. Wood faid of him during his life (/), (0 Idem, ibid 


« that he was a learned but unhappy man, aged 
boo 


4 romances;“ and that he wrote many 
from ober Auburn. 


Newtaſtle, bis noife, XXIII. 4 Termary Porath, 
of the magnetic curt of wounds, Nativity of Tartar in 
in, os Jp of God in Man. Lond: 


Phyſicians. concerning defluxiom called Deliramenta Ca- 
tafrhi. London 1650 in 4to. This was likewiſe 
tranſlated from Van Helmont, and printed with the 
Ternary of Paradoxes... XXV. The Mara. London 
1655 in 4to. written, ſays Mr. Wood (6), by Epicurus, 


(6) thi Jupra, 
col. 1 


eee ee i 
0 


1650 in that it was probably ex 
to. This was tranſlated from the Latin original of and other Writers of the ſame kind, like the Baron 
obn Baptiſt Van. Helmont. | XXIV. The errors of des Conturer's Book, which was 


and grave, yet too much given to (% Ibid. 
3 but great part of them.” tolletted 


but Father Niceron (7) obſeryes that this is a miſtake; (7) c, -e 
ſince that Philoſopher left no work behind him: but Pg“. 277 
tracted from Diogenes Laertius 


bliſhed ſeveral years 
after under the ſame title. XXX VI. Y Li of Mar- 
cellus, tranſlated. from Plutarch, and printed in the 
ſecond Volume of Plutarch's Lives tranſlated from ibe 
Greek by ſeveral hands ; London 1684 in 8vo.  T. 


(BARON DE) executed ſeveral embaſſies very fucceſsfully under 
e was as brave in the field as ſkilful in negotiations; and he was, in 


Iland, at the ſame time, Embaſſador and Colonel. He was killed in the latter capa- 
City, at the laſt ſiege of Breda in 1637 [2 The ſtory told in the Mercure Galant | 1] 
relating to the umhappy accident which the news of t Charnace's 


wife occaſioned in him, is entirely falſe. 


I He executed i ſeveral. Embaſſies: very ſucceſsfully, 
1 „ „He had been nominated by 
«© Cardinal Richelieu, a circumſtance' that makes us 
«« entertain, at firſt, aght, a favourable opinion of the 
«« Embaſſador. But he of whom I ſpeak, had no oc- 
*« caſion for ſuch an advantage. The negotiations he 
% has carried on with Guſtavus Adolphus King. of 
«© Sweden, which gave riſe to the weaty: of Berwalde, 


concluded the 23d of January 1631, and which had the 


<« ſo great an eſſect in Y, are very convincing 

«© proofs, tho' there had been no other. It was he 

© who occaſioned the Swedes to march into Germany; 

* and who laid the firſt foundation: of the alliance, 

«© that has been ſo advantageous as well as glorious 

« to the two Crowns, and which is ſtill ſo to the 
Cron of Sweden. He continued to negotiate with 
the ſame King, and with the Chancellor Oxenſtern, 
till after the battle of Lutzen, which obliged him 
to retire” to France. He alſo had negotiated with 

„ the Elector of Bavaria at Munich, but with little 
„ ſucceſs, which was owing to the moroſeneſs of St. 
(1) Wicquefort, © Etienne (1), a relation of father Joſeph z who be- 
P. 780, of tom- ing jealous to ſee a man of greater abilities than 


. — himſelf at this Court, traverſed all his negotiations 
163 


favs as follows: do the 4 ice of their Soverei It was 
= ac St. Charnaſſs; who gned the 25th of Ara: 4, the 
Etienne being at “ treaty of the Hague, after which it was thought 
8 proper, to conclude that of the 8th of January fol- 
part or France, flowing, where he bore the title of one of his Ma- 
in 1632, carried Jelty's commiſſaries. By the treaty of 1634, the 
matters to ſuck . King promiſed to raiſe, and in pay, in the 
great lengths, «<<. ſervice of the States, a regiment of foot and horſe, 
coins ie geht ©* the command of which was given 10 Charnafſe, 
wink to bn . who being à military officer as well as an Embaſ 
quarrelling in this ſador, was reſolved to act in both characters; 
manner, they did ** and going to the laſt ſiege at Breda, he was killed 
e * in the trenches (z]. As we do not find in Wicque- 
ſort, the ſubject of Charnace's embaſſy to Holland, 

( . wh mult look for it elſewhere. In peruſing the life 
2, pag. 442, of Cardinal de Richelieu, we here find that the motive 
of Charnace's journey to Holland, was to divert the 

Sͤtates from liſtning to the propoſals of a truce which 

the Spaniards made them; He directad fo artfully the 

inclination of the Directors and Deputies. of the States; 

and ſet the artifices and «vil deſigns e the Spamard:s 

in ſo firong a light, . . that they at laſt rea] 

ta prefer as much out of neceſſity as from, | reaſon, the 

carrying the war to the concluding of a truce: | Ta, which 

the arder given Charnace did not contribute. 4 little, 

ix. not ©: to. ſollicite the Prince of Orange, / whoſe 

intereſt it was ( as. wwas., well known) to ' prolang the 

awar j but alſo to. offer the States à ſuccaur of len or 


— — 1 


lib. 53 


(«) es,, CHARPRNTIRER in Latin Curpenrarins, was born at Toulouſe (a) in the ſixteenth 


death of Baron de 
ere u 6 


liance with France; % had made a very advunta- 


geous uſe of it within theſe three years, or thereabauts, 


when Guflavus Adolphus King of Sweden had made an 
inroad into Germany, and filled that great Empire with 
W I5z3) Auberi, Hi. 
LI He aa, killed,” afing in his poſt as Colonth' af Cardinal de» 
the laſt ſiege of Breda in 1637.] We have ſeen in caps — 
di remark, what Mr. de Wi ſaid 390, 391. > 

on this head; let us now add the words of another 

Author ( «« Monſieur de 2 — — all chat (4) Ibid. lib. g. 
lay in power, to en rince of Orange to cap. 52. pag. 
beſiege another town, 2 — importance ky 596, 397. 

„ common. advantage of the Allies, than Breda; in 

„ which this Embaſſador had concern than' 

«« he imagined, ſince that ſiege was to be fatal to 
« him, he having been ſhot in the head by a muſket- 
„ ball, as he was attacking. a horn-work. He was 

« very much by the Court, as well for the 
40 qualities he poſſeſt, and ſor the ſervices 
«« he did his country, as: for his being related to Mar- 
«« ſhal de Brezé, by Jane de Breze his wife. His 
« heart was brought into France, and lies in the 
“ Carmelite Church at Antwerp, with an epitaph over 
* it, which fixes his death to the firſt of Septem- 


«© ber.” | | 
told in the Mercure Galant, velat- 


| [EC] The for 
ing to the unhappy effett which the news of the death 
of Baron de Charnace's wife ed on him, is entire- 
ly falſe.) Abbe Deſlandes, chief Archdeacon and Ca- 
non of Treguier, ſent a letter to the Mercure Galan 
(5), in which he aſſerts, that Charnace being in Ger- (5) In November 


many with Guſtavus, was ſo affected with the news 1693. 


that was brought of the death of his wife, who was 
of the houſe of Breze, that he was ſtruck dumb, and 
never recovered his ſpeech afterwards. It is plain to 
every one that this is an untruth. Guſtavus loſt his 
life in the battle of Lutzen, anno 1632 and Char- 
nace diſplayed all the maſter-ſtrokes of his rhetoric, 
in 1634, to prevent the concluding - of a truce with 
Spain. Now could a dumb man do this ? It is not 
poſſible. to rectif/ this fiction, by changing the time 
and place where Charnace heard of his wite's death ; 


for we have ſeen, that he endeavoured to diſſuade the 


Prince of Orange, not from beſieging Breda but ano 

ther town, the taking of which might be more diſ- 

adv to Spain. His advice; was ineffeftual 3 - 
Breda was beſieged, and Charnace loſt his life at it. | 
Where then ſhall, we find the time when he was dumb? 0 
We ſhall take notice in another place (6), that Abbot mark [O] of the 
Deſlandes has related a ſtory equally as falſe, with re. article of FER" 
gard to Fernelius. + 1 { 1133.67) 69 '* WRLIUS:'21 + 1c 


now 


1092, col. s, Century, and was of the Reforriied Religion, but he publiſhed a Pamphlet which made * 


272 


one of the maſt bitter eue ies of the Proteſtants | , "i Hleittughtihe civil Law 
(5) Iaem, ibid. 4 ſometime at Y, and leſt that City with great iſcontenty and without 
40 It b. the 524 dea ve of hi as a from a better which Heza rote to him April the 1 
ne ee NN en e eee II 
* i at 80 5 ft "hy 2 1 Din z a WO ner 
| banged & aw ch »» 
A pie * 1 b made him « FN dea. 0 
= one of” mef Lo hey nth 15 02 amon — roteſtants 
was buried in oblivion 3 but a Benediftine ** 1 peaceable perſons, who 455 


k (1) having inſerted it in his — — touchant * 
iſe 2 ny + fur 'Þ Angleterre, il. e. 
* Di ing the Prince of Orange“ wy 
2 — Aa. 3 at Paris in 1689, this 
bens chip fion ey that piece has oſten been 
— fince. Mr. Jariea thought” that the ben 
rat what ene, A id dork of th 
t Thuanus had t 
— Author of EN and as this was ag d be 
al very T mall tranſeribe Iuanuss 
2) Tbusnus, account 1g ba), One 1 Charpentier, a native 
floriee, lib. 53. 4 of Toda, who had taught the Law . at 


rieu's Tranſlation © ' Proteſtants, with ſeveral other peri 
of this paſſage, 46 tank'y "for it would have been too dangerous 


in his book con- 
cerning the Reli- ,, Pe 1 — perſons of diſtinction on — 2 


ion of the arpentier, 

wa De la Zb. 100 „bote! temper was ſuch, that he always choſe to ſup- 
gion des Feſuits) © that party, which it was his intereſt to follow, 
ms _ 0 to exclaim very bitterly, not againſt the au- 
n 2 „ thors of the maſfacte, nor againſt 


14 ter-they had committed, bat againſt what be 

« .the cauſe ; that is, the Faction of the Proteſtants, 

6 and faid, 
God puniſfid them for all the diſ- 

10% turbances they ——— in the State, becauſe 

ä as a cloak to 

_ «| thaie-ſpirie/of {editjon” a hen t that the Pe. 

tended devout people amongſt them had raiſed with 

rr e | 


«, 


nil; 


68 in which formerly = anly : 
47 r become Conventicles, — — . 
, in which neither piety, nor the myſteties of 
4 ion, nor the reformation of manners were ever 
* — but in which they treated only of raiſ- 
ing money, ing forces together ſecretly in the 
«« ſeveral Provinces , and ſettling a — 
« with foreign Princes, He added t t 

** ſeditious-perſons in every city of the Kingdom, 
a order to diſturb the public tranquillity, which had 
1 been, by the peace the King' had pranited 
5 out of his own oel f to his Proteſtant Subjects, 
„ and. that but the ſword of God, which 
Princes wear, could repreſs their arrogance. He ac- 


<< 4nowbledged that it was God himſelf, Who had inſpir- had 


« od a Kang, who was naturally of n very meek tem- 
per, with a deſi of curbin their pride by the 
«© molt ſevere method. At fk 
«© talk after this manner 4 in his private and Ami. 
<< liar converſations with Bellievre; but as it was ob- 
«« ſerved that he afterwards held the ſame diſcourſes 
abroad, he was thought a proper r the de- 
ſign which the Kauz and Queen of juſtifying 


<< the maſſacre as —_ as lay in their power. le 
© took the taſk very wits ly upon himſelf; and to 
a ſum of money, and 


to preſer him —— very great employments, ed 


(3) He ſhould Fs 
have ſaid Portus. 6 

2 ef Rn 40 prey ö was afterwards religiouſly kept, tho 
—_— u „ he was very unworthy of it; Wich his money and 
pag- $1, where he“ his expectations he ſet out from Paris with erre, 
mentioned a Let- 45 hom he left in Switzerland and retired to Ss, 
ter of one Char, e whersihe:had formerly'read Lectures: he choſe ih 
2 233 city becauſe from thence he would ve ry eaſily 2 
* He ©* what reports he pleaſed over all — As ſoon 
took Candiot to as he was arrived at Straſhurg, he wrote a 

be a proper. name, to Francis Portes (3) of the 15 of 'Candia, a _ 
whereas it figni- 4 very well killed in the Greek he Bey and who 


fies one born in 
Cant MM e Rae ee pen 3 


him they 


CH 


b. m. 109. 44 „ eber bring ich Relic 5 5 528 be * 
a go ay very intimate wit : 

— " 14 thy * anctuary at his houſe during the 8 4 Co %a 
. Was 


who was a time-ſerver, and 


the horrid flaugh- 


* 
= 2 44 
Was 
* 
* 


4 « deftly declined the 

2 ——— yy 

_ * with thoſe of Geneva, is abr upon d Journal des Sa. 
20 a 


Charpentier uſe to 


* from a religious le, and who fl ed * 
re of the Rehgion they To 
22 of 1 pied 8 5 4 55 


« —— e firm, mea, that” Excl 

. 0 tran teac 

SE of 
mer were 4'Eſpi — #'s Letter 


4 by F. de Sainte Ma 
Ed noe an Cad, e (4) You en 


« Gre; el iſters could not ply e find in the Ar- 
„moderation of theſe, ere odious F c Res 


Y that F. i 
« to Beza, 1 he Ag the Trumpet of — (a), 3 


4 + — — 15 the 


15 not only e + — 1 wg 
in a Mo yk . b oY — 
e e in 5 me 1 
* kagge ds, which had Wia ho Alle view, but to O- tained ſomething 
Sen ee e | ta draw the lief ll. Mr. Bayle 
* Cines 
« to their Sovereigh, and to diſturb the public tran- monjg bade ab 
« quillity ; a faction which ſeemed to have been ** ſerved 
66 — ruin — the Proteſtant _ Sony s name 
40 ons, Wo wete ies 2 
country. There was an Anſwer to'this Letter pub - 1 
<< liſhed under the name of Portes, and dated March 
cc the iſt of che following year. This Anfwer Was 
kuli of very ſhatp  Thuanus adds; that 
Francis Baudouin a Civilian, who having g formerly 
a the Proteſtant Religion, ſuffered. himſelf to 
8 upon by the moderate counſels of Caſ- 
„ and returned into the Pale of the Roman 
« Church and dus then reaching the Law 'at Angers, 


preſſed "he Duke of A , 
. — wie Charen 7 


Charpentier, that i. to 
4% jay, to Vindicttte the ma But this Civilian mo- 
$55 8 


795 See the 


« 


66 


vent for Novem- 


would be of no weight at all; he doo 


* 1— why he would not vindicate the maſſacre, 
that be abhorred 1 „ and hat havin of the Dutch e- 
<<, read Charpenticr's Letter, he had obſerv 
4 „he, and even very e in what he 6) 26, 
« related from ancient hiſtory." 8 
The Benedictine Monk publiſhed another pertof bis (7) Made before 
Entretiens, in which he 3 to evade as much. Afembly of 
as he could Thuanus's teſtimony { | ; — — 
Vou will find the ſubſtance * ſame Letter of Baden, 9 juſtify 
in the third volume (6) of Mezera?s large the maſſecre oa 
Hiſtory. This Hiſtorian aſſerts, that this Letter was St. Bartholo- 
a Reply to Wolfgangus Priſhrachius (8) a Polander, who mew's daye 
wrote a very ſharp Anſwer to Bellievre's Oration (8) D- Aubigng, 
(7)- D'Aubigne (8) ſays on the contrary, that Wolfgang Hiſtoire Univer- 
Priſbrach and Portus of Candia, whom Charpentier /*, my 2+ ch. 
quoted for his vouchers (9), wrote againſt Bellievre and ; ae 7 36 4 ur 
Charpentier. But he expreſſes himſelt inaccurately i f : 1 
he ſhould have ſaid that Portus wrote againſt the latter, | 
5 inſt-the former. It ep ar (9) He 
that intended to anſwer the work of F 45 ſaid, 
tus; 1 — therefore, that Mezerai was ile n. IF vy 
Charpentier's Letter ſerved as an epiſode to a * to Portus. 
Catholic Writer (10) to adorn the relace of a Boo 
of Controverſ 10 n Ee in the year 1 85 (10) Cornelius 
be Fe i ae @.) it in his Pr Schultingius. 
8 2 notice of it in another work (1 
alſo obſerve, that this Letter is printed in 408 


* I) See the Pre- 


fit volume of the Memoires de PEtat de France fous face ef th the 5. 
: Charles IN (73). i. e. Memoirs concerning the con- 2 7 * 


4 dition of 8 Charles IX th ;“ with à N 

Tranilation' of Portus's Latin Anſwer to that 

This "Anſwer contains a great bury owes rs of (12) See his 
Charpentier 's Life; which are not much to his * Biblicth. Catbo- 
not to ſay," that they are very 'diſhanourable to him. . Hronak Abe 


pe The 2 12 Seba.) This is the anagram af 
Fly hh an alhiſiqn tp Sebþ {on Sb as (13)-Pag- CY 
5 man, of, hp it ener f 


was, 1691, pag. 65. 


ſome other books [BI, and was alive in the E 1684, being then the King's Advocate (% La Croix eu 
in the Great Council (d). Rivetus, who was fo well acquainted with all forts of Authors, Hals. . 
had but little knowledge of this Writer Cc. * | | 


# Chap. XX. ver · 
1. 


the ſecond book of Samuel “, that he blew the trumpet againſt du Moulin, in which he had the confidence ta 
to raiſe a ſedition againſt David. Let us obſerve here, aſſert, that they had took meaſures at Geneva to de- 
that Charpentier's Letter dated September the 15th ftroy at once Francis II, Catherine de Medicis his mo- 
1572, — Portus's Anſwer, and an Extract from ther, Mary Stuart his conſort, his brothers &c (15). (17) Sytvefter 
Francis Baudouin's Obſervations upon Charpentier's He quotes Szrius J. 4. ad am. 1561. Petrus Carpen Peta S: 1 
Letter ate inſerted in the Memoirs de I Etat de France tarius, Genebrardus in Chronol. Rivetus, who anſtwer⸗ _ 7 {4 7 
ſous Charles 1X Tom I. folio 322 — 368 of the edi- ed the Jeſuit's Book, aid amongit other things, that zz, . 15. 
tion printed in 1579. Ckir. REM. J bheſe three witneſſes were of no credit ; that Baronius * 

(8) Wolfangus Fares | We read Priſbach in bad convicted Surius of calumny, in abuſing ViRtori- q 
the Memoires de Etat de France, &c. Tom. II. 


nus Biſhop of Poitiers (18), and that Charpentier and (18) Ba . 
2 20 werſo, where that piece is inſerted. Cr. Genebrard being two obſtinate Leaguers bud draws the 8 A 394, — 
EN.) | 


10 en Fg ö * 8 diſpleaſure upon themſelves. Carpentarius & — apud Rivets 
B] He publiſhed ſome: ot s. ] According to Genebrardus qui inter Regis perduelles wixerunt, & jg. . tom. 3. 
la — A v 9 he wrote ſeveral Books both in La- ö g's per bag 538. 


am ejus indignationem incurrerunt, inter ens qui ulti- 
mi fleterunt in adverſit partibus, an digni ſunt, quorum 
teſti monio contra tales habeatur fides (19) ? i. e. Do (19) Rivetus, ia 
Charpentier and Genebrard deſerve to be credited a- J Wit vapulan- 
*« gainlt ſuch men ; ſince they lived amongſt the re- © f., £3: num. 


tin and in French, moſt of which have been printed. 
But 1 doubt whether he would acknowledge for his all 
thoſe which art publiſhed under his name ; for ſeveral 
per ſons have fathered upon him ſome Books of which he 


preſented him fel to the Prior of the Charter-houſe near 
© Paris... . But he could not be received there, whatever 
ardent prayer and earneſt application he made for that 
purpoſe, and this merely becauſe. he was too far advanc- 
ed in years; for he was then about 4% or 48 years old ; 
and they excuſed themſelves by repreſenting the neceſſity 
there was that a man ſhould bs accuſtomed from his youth 


Vol. IV. 


La Croix, auas mot the Author. .. 1 hav? ſten a Latin Treatiſe of * bels, and juſtly drew the King's indipnation 1 
Cubes pag» his concerning the bearing of Arms ; but I cannot tell ** themſelves, becauſe they ng » the lo inches Ba 
389. whether he p the Author of the French Tranſlation of it. <* enemy's party? If Rivetus had known, that the 

It was printed at Paris in both languages (14). This Author quoted againſt him was the ſame Peter Char- 
(15) Nom. 18. ork of Charpentier is entitled, Pium & Chrifianum pentier, who wrote an Apology for the laughter com- 
of the Diſſerta- £4 : ; « A pi nd Chriſtian ad ited St. B I , 
tion upon JU- de Armis Confilium ; i. e. “ A pious and Chriſtian ad- mited on St. Bartholomew's day, and whom Thuanus 
NIUS BRU- „vice concerning the bearing of Arms, and was had marked with a hot iron, if I may ſay ſo, would 
Tus printed at printed at Paris in 1575. I have mentioned in ano- he have paſſed all this unobſerved ? J imagine, that he 
the end of Mr. ther place (15) an Aniwer that was wrote againſt it. was miſled by the undetermined quotation of that Au- 
— — ] Rivetus . . had but little knowledge of this Wri- thor, and that he expreſſed himſelf but faintly, bo- 
hn ter.) The Roman Controverſiſts are continually re- cauſe he durſt not take the Carpentarius, quoted by the 
(16) See Breſlei- proaching the Proteſtants with the civil wars of France, Jeſuit, for that Lawyer, who was broke upon the wheel 
= 2 . Pro- as a thing, which had been approved by their Mini- for his correſpondence with Spain about the year 1 596 (20) See Mes 
A ſters, and quote ſometimes Charpentier's authority for (20), and who was the ſon of Jacobus Carpentarius, **72y's Large 
page 642. it (16). The Jeſuit Petra Sancta publiſhed a Book Ramus's great antagoniſt. : r 
CHARRON (PETER) Author of a Book which made much noiſe, and is intitled 
Or Wis box, was born at Paris in the year 1541, where he made a great progreſs in 
School- learning and Philoſophy. He afterwards ſtudied the Civil and Canon Law at 
Orleans and at Bourges, and had the Degree of Doctor in that faculty conferred on him 
in the laſt of thoſe two Univerſities. He then returned to Paris, and having been admit- 
ted an Advocate in the Parliament, he attended the bar with a great deal of diligence for 
five or ſix years; but as he foreſaw it would be difficult for him to advance himſelf that 
way, becauſe he found himſelf incapable of ſubmitting to make his court to the Attornies 
and Sollicitors, he applied himſelf in good earneſt to the ſtudy of Divinity, and to the 
Pulpit, and became ſo great a Preacher, that ſeveral Biſhops were very deſirous of draw- 
ing him into their Dioceſe. Arnold de Pontac, Biſhop of Bazas, having heard him 
preach in St. Paul's Church in the year 1571, conceived a great affection for him, and 
took him with bim to Xaintes, to Bourdeaux, and into his Biſhoprick, and to other places f 
(«)1 ſet down Gaſcony and Languedoc (a). Charron acquired ſo great a reputation by his eloquence, that 
oe be was courted every, where, and the Bi ſhops of ſeveral Dioceſes where be had preached, very 
which I ſhall cite generouſiy offered him the Divinity Canonſhips of their Churches, and other dignities and be- 
* Citation fies, and made him ſeveral . . 22 He was ſucceſſively Theologal of Bazas, Acgs, 
' Lethoure, Agen, Cabors, and Condom, Canon and School-maſter in the Church of Bourdeaux, 
and Chanter in the Church of Condom. Queen Margaret retained him for ber Preacher in or- 
dinary .. . He was alſo in the retinue of Cardinal d Armagnac Legate of Avignon. He . 
(5) His name affected neither the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, nor that of Licentiate, or Doctor, or 
was John Mi- Profeſſor of that Science; he was contented with the character of Prieſthood. He was 
Priv? General of ſeventeen or eighteen years ablent from Paris, and when he returned thither in the year 
2 treat — 1588, he had a mind to end his days among the Carthuſians. He had made a vow to 
thus in Bau. embrace their Order, and diſcovered his intention to the Prior of the Charter-houſe (b). 
* They had ſome reaſons not to receive him [A]: he addreſſed himſelf to the Prior of the 
: | | hes Celeſtines, 
A} They had ſome reaps not to receive him :] to undergo the auſlerity of that religious order. On this 
Leit it might be thought that theſe reaſons were reſuſal he addreſſed himſelf to the Provincial of the Cele- 
founded on any defe& of Peter Charron, or that fines of the ſame city, to be in the like manner received 
he renounced his vow too lightly, I mult comment on into their order, acbere be met with the ſame difficulty, (1) The Elogy of 
the Text of this Remark by the following words: He impediment, and refuſal. So that having done all that Peter Charton, 


in him lay, and it being no fault of his that his vow was 5y G. NM. D. R; 
not performed, he was aſſured by Meſſieurs Faber, Dean = 155 * 
of the Sorbonne, Tyrius a Scottiſh Feſuit, and Feuardent Nh 1 


Gp 8 . Rochemaillet) 
4 Franciſcan, very learned Divines, that he was in con- prefixed to 2 


ſcience diſcharged. from ſuch vew, and might freely continue Boks of Wiſdom, 
in the warld as a Secular, and that he was not abliged I tb Paris Edt- 
to enter into, any other religious order (1). | tion, 16. 


- © & 


274 


[4]: 


I It was held .. in the year 1595. (d), and was choſen 


at- Patris 


7 


Offered bim. Lie publiſhed the Treatiſe of Wiſdom at 


CHA 


Cieleſtines, and met with: the Tame obſtacles 3 after which certain Caſuiſts declared him 
e) See the Rex free. from his vow (c). For which reaſon he refolved-to-finiſh his days under the cha- 
* racter of a ſecular Prieſt. He preached a courſe of Lent Sermons at Angers in the year 
1589, and then he went to Bourdeaux, where he contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip with 


Michael de Montagne [BJ. He publiſhed there his Book of the three Truths, in the year 
1594 — » which obtained him the dignity 
with t 


of Grand Vicar of the Biſhop of Cahors, 


e Divinity Canonſhip. He was * ce to the General Aſſembly of the Clergy 


Secretary of that Aſſembly. Being returned 


to Cahors, he continued there till the year 1600, and there . compoſed; among other 


Works, the three Books or Wrspom. He 


printed his Chriſtian Diſcourſes at Bourdeaux 


in 1600 [DJ. He had then N Cahors, and was already ſettled at Condom, where 


he had accepted the Divinity 


anonſhip and the dignity of Chanter which the Biſhop had 


Bourdeaux in the year 1601. 


Two years afterwards he took a journey to Paris, to return thanks to a Biſhop who had 
offered him the Divinity Canonſnip of his Church [E], land to publiſh} in that city a new 
Edition of his ſaid Treatiſe. He lived to ſee no more than three or four ſheets reprinted : 


{e) Extracted 


from + je Elagy of 


eter *barren, 
before the Book 
of Wiſdum. 


{BJ He contraded a very firid friendBip with Mi- 


chal de Montagne] Charron had a wworderful efleem 


for that 'Avthor's Effiys, and adopted ſeveral of his 
maxims. We may believe, without raſhneſs, that of 
theſe two friends the perſon who ought to have inſtruct- 
ed the other, was his ſcholar, and that the Divine 
learned more from the Gentleman, than the latter did 
from the Divine, There are in the Books of Wiſdom 
an infinite number of thoughts which had appeared in 


the Eſſays of Montagne. This docility of Charron 


(2) Ibid. 


(3) Ibid. 


(4) Which was 

r-printed at Ge- 

neva, by Gabriel 

Cartier, in the 

vear 1595, in 
vo. 


(5) Elogy of 
Peter Charron. 


(6) 1bid, 


(5) It is a large 
Quarto, 


2 Elogy of Pe- 


ter Charron. 


contributed very much, no doubt, to the particular af- 
ſection which Montagne had for him, and which in- 
"duced him 70 permit him by his will t bear the full 
arms of his noble family, after his own deceaſe, becauſe 
he lift no heirs male (2). Charron ſhewed a real gratitude 
by his will; for he left 500. crowns 7 Mrs. Leonora de 
Montagne'the wife of the Sieur Camein, Counſellor in the 
Parliament of Bourdeaux, the good fefter of the late Sieur 
de Montagne Knight of the King's Order, and his Goffip, 
and he conſtituted zhe /aid Sicur de Camein bis ſole and 
univerſal heir, he paying and diſcharging the legacies be- 
queathed by his Will; amounting to near the fum of 
15000 Jivres tournats (3). | | 
[C). He publiſhed bis Bok of the three Truths, at Bour- 
deaux in the year 1594.) He did not ſet his name to 
it. Theſe three Truths are the following : I, that there 
is a God, and a true Religion: II, that of all Religi- 


ons the Chriſtian is the only true one: III, that of all 
the Chriſtian Conimunions the Roman Catholic. is the 


only true Church. By che firſt, he combates the, A- 
theiſts ; by the ſecond, the Pagans, Jews, and Maho- 
raetans ; and by the third, the Heretics and Schiſma- 
tics, This work is very methodical.. He attacked, 
in the laſt part, the 'T'reatiſe of the Church which 


Monſr, du Pleſſis Mornai had publiſhed fixteen years 


before. A Proteſtant Writer ſoon printed, at Rochelle, 
an Aniwer (4) in defence of the Treatiſe of du Pleſſis. 
The Work of the three Fruths was applauded by the 
Catholics: it was printed twice or thrice at Paris, from 
the Edition of Bourdeaux, and afterwards it was pub- 


liſhed in Flanders under the name of Benedict Vaillant 


Advocate of the holy Faith (5). The publication of 
this Work made Chatron' known 70 Meſfire Antony 
d" Ebrard de S. Sulpice, Biſhop and Count Caori, who 
<vithout having ſeen the ſaid Sieur Charron, merely be- 
cauſe he liked his Book, ſent for him, and made him his 


Vicar-General, and gave him the Divinity Canonſhip of 


his Church, which he accepted; and while he was there, 
he cauſed his book to be printed a ſecond time at Bour- 
deaux, in the year 4595, putting bis name to it, and 
augmenting it awith a: Reply to the Anſwer, which had 
been printed at Rochelle, to his third Truth (6). Francis 
du Jon, or Junius, Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, 
compoſed an Anſwer (7) to his ſecond Edition of the 
three I'ruths, and publiſhed it in French in the year 
1599. He inſerted therein the entire Work of his 
Adverſary. Lake notice that Charron had reviſed it, 
and greatly enlarged it fince the edition of 1595, and had 
made another Reply to the ſecond Anſwer to the third 
Truth (8). All this was found in his ſtudy, ready for 
the preſs, after his death. Some hopes were given that 


| Books Were 
place of Theologal o 


for. he died ſuddenly in the ſtreet the 16th of November 1603. The impreſſion of the 
Work was finiſhed, notwithſtanding the almoſt infinite obſtacles which were to be ſur- 


mounted (e) CE]; for as the Author had faid a good many things according to the ight 


his univerſal heir would publiſh this manuſcript, and 
dedicate it to the Cardinal de Joieuſe (9). 
[D] Hepublihed his Chriftian Diſcour ſe . . in 1600. ] 
They are ſixteen in number: the eight firſt treat of the 
Euchariſt ; the reſt relate to the knowledge and provi- 
dence of God, the Redemption of the world, and the 
Communion of Saints (16). | A [5 
[ZI] He took a journey to Paris, to retarn thanks to 


his Church.) + Claudius Dormi Biſho 


a Bikhop who had offered him the 22 Canenſhip of 
: Biſhop of Boulogne on 
the Sea, and Prior of St. Martin in the fields at Paris, 


was the perſon whom he had to thank : he had received 
very obliging Letters from him, which ſhewed that his 
much to that Prelate's taſte, and that 
he would do him a 782 if he would accept the 


that this Biſhop's approbation related to the three 

of Wiſdom; as well as to the fixteen Diſcourſes. He 
did not accept this offer, and he {aid t an intimate friend 
of his, that he would willingly bave accepted that Diwi- 


nity Canonſhip for ſome ytars, but that the air and cold. 


neſs of the climate, which was damp and near the "ſea, 
<vas mot tnly unpleaſant and diſagreeable to his humour 
and temper, | but uma u, and. apt to occafion colds, 


and rheumatiſms ; that he was wholly influenced by the 
Sun, which avas his ſenſible God, as God was” His inſen- 
fable Sun, for which reafon he feared he Suula never be 


able to live at ne with either health or pleafure, 


or indeed at all (12). He is not the only man of letters (12) Ibid. 


to whom cold and moiſt climates are diſagreeable, 
and to whom the Sun 77 a ſenſible Gad. > 
[FJ The impreſſion of the Books of Wiſdom was F 


viſbed notwithſtanding the infinite obſtacles which were 
to be ſurmounted. ] Let us make uſe of the narrative 


which is to be found in his Elogy. He had afedio- 
ately recommended this Work and the Chriſtian Diſ- 
courſes to one of his moſt intimate friends, an Advo- 


cate of the'Parliament (13). This friend took ſo much (13) Named 

care of them, that they were at length publiſhed not- George Michae! 
„ withltanding the traverſes and impediments which 4 Rechemaillere 
Were laid in his way by malicious or ſuperſtitious 


men, of mean, weak, and ordinary underſtandings, 
Who were like owls, perguam /imiles Noctuit, quarum 
* oculi tantum ſplendirem ferre nom poterant, & ad il. 
* {ins Solis lumen caligabant, not being able to ſupport 
the brightneſs and piercing luſtre of that rare, vigor- 
* ous, marvelouſly elevated and divine wit. For 
* there was a deſign to hinder the impreſſion of his 
© Books of Wiſdom in particular, and for that end 
they made uſe of the authority of the Rector of the 
„ Univerſity, and certain Doctors of the Sorbonne, 
and even of ſome. of the King's Counſel, as well 
« in the Parliament as at the Chatelet, and moreover 
Simon Millanges, a Printer of Bourdeaux, was 
made a party in the affair, as concerned in intereſt ; 
complaints were made of it in divers places, at the 
„ Chätelet, in the Court of Green-Cloth, in the Court 
of Parliament, and in the Privy Council, and they 
even reached the King's ear; the ſheets which were 
printed off, and the Author's copy were ſeized three 


ſecveral times. But becauſe this faithful friend had 
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his Cathedral (11): Obſerve (11) Ibia, 
Books 


(44) 


vertiſe 
Read: 
the Þ: 
of 160 


65 1 
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of Philoſophy, he could not attack po 


pular and ſuperſtitious opinions, without advanciag 


ſome maxims which ſeemed to claſh. with the truths of Religion. For which. reaſon there 
were ſeveral people who roſe up againſt his book, and decried. it as a nurſery of impicty. 
But ſome perſons of ſuperior underſtanding were found who oppoſed this perſecution, and 


who: diſtinguiſhed things as they ought. Happily for the memory of Charron 
his Book, there were ſome Stateſmen, as illuſtrious on account of the ſtrength of 


and tor 
their ge- 


nius, as of their authority, who interpoſed in the affair: without which he would have 
been cenſured with ignominy, and his Work would have been ſuppreſſed. Wherefore 
he had always wiſhed to have perſons of that character for his judges. G]: he hoped not 


to meet with the fame equitable treatment from thoſe who are enga 


by their profeſſion 


to act with too much paſſion, and thence contract a habit of condemning precipitately 
whatever agrees not with their prejudices. Some think it glorious for France, to have 77 My fin 


Permitted the publication of that 
number of people. 
rannical yoke which ſo many 


Garatle, gu 


k, in ſpite of the oppoſitions and murmurs .of a ſupra nos nibil ad 
It thereby appeared that men of ſenſe did not approve of the ty- 
perſons endeavoured” to put on men's underſtanding, and lite too much 


ns; the Booksof 
Charron are a 


that they approved of the liberty of philoſophizing when it kept within certain bounds, us the reach 


The moſt violent Declaimer who appeared againſt this Book of Wiſdom was a Jeſuit 
named Garaſſe. He has put Charron into the Catalogue of the moſt dangerous and 
E by the loweſt prejudices (5), to be 


wicked Atheiſts HJ. He was too much 
able to perceive that a great difference muſt 


efficacy of faith, and what he ingenuouſly acknowledges reaſon ſuggeſts to him concern- 153. 


two or three copies of the Work, and was defirous 
to make appear by convincing proofs that the friend- 
ſhip he had born to the deceaſed Sieur Charron did 
not end with his life, he took ſuch unwearied pains 
that at laſt all the Books were printed; but before 
«© they could be fold, ſeveral proſecutions were to be 
«« defended in different places, and finally the Chan- 
cellor and the King's Attorney General cauſed them 
to be peruſed by two Doctors of the Sorbonne, who 
« gave in writing what objections they had to thoſe 
_ Books, which diſcourſed of nothing but human 
« Wiſdom, morally and philoſophically treated. And 
the whole was put into the hands of the Preſident 
Jeannin Counſellor of State, one of the moſt judici- 
ons and experienced perſons of that time, who hav- 
ing ſeen and examined them, faid plainly and 
clearly, that thoſe Books were not for the common 
and lower claſs of mankind, and that it belonged 
only to underftandings of the greateſt force and elevati- 
on to makea judgment of them,and that they were re- 
ally Books of State, and having made his report to the 
Privy Council, the Bookſeller who had printed them 
was permitted to fell them, and he obtained an entire 
diſcharge of all ſeiſures which had been made of 
them: After it had been repreſented and proved 
that his Books had been corrected and enlarged by 
the Author ſince the firſt impreſſion made at Bour- 
deaux, in the year 1601, and that by thoſe Additi- 
ons and Corrections he had explained and confirmed, 
and in ſome places ſoftened his diſcourſes without al- 
tering = Sing of the ſenſe. or ſubſtance, which 
he had done to flop the mouths of the malicious, 


to ſome of his beſt friends, perſons clear- ſighted and 
no ways pedantic, who were much edified and pleaſ- 
ed therewith, which they would not otherwiſe have 
been; and that above all things he fubmitted him- 
<« felf and his books to the cenſure and jadgment of 
the Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman Church.” 
You will eaſily perceive by this Narrative, that 
the Paris Edition of 1604 is not conformable in all re- 
ſpects to the Edition of Bourdeaux 1601. The latter 
contained ſome things which in the other were either 
ſuppreſſed, or ſoftened, and reftified. This made the 
Bourdeaux Edition the more ſought after by the curi- 
ous ; and thence it came to paſs that the Bookſellers 
reprinted the Book in divers places, according to that 
Edition (14), which induced a Bookſeller of Paris to 
procure an edition to which he ſubjoined all the pai- 
ſages of the firſt which had been ſtiuck out, or cor- 
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( 14) See the Ad- 
verttjement to the 
eaders before 
the Paris Edition 


of 1607, rected, and all thoſe which the Preſident Jeannin, ap- 
| pointed by the Chancellor to cenſure and examine that 
(35) lbid. Book, had judged to want alteration (15). This Editi- 


on, which is of Paris 1607, has been followed in the 
reimpreſſion of the work at Roan in 1622, and elſe- 
where: it is without doubt preferable to the firit ; for 
there the Book appears entirely as the Author had cor- 
rected and enlarged it for the ſecond Edition, and be- 


% 


and to fatisfy the ſimple; that he had ſhewed them 


of ſuch low and 
popular under- 
ſtandings as yours, 


Ogier, Fuge- 
ment & Cenſare 


made between what a man believes by the 4 . Bee 
I cCrrieuſe, page 


ing 


ſides it contains what was peculiar to the Edition of 
Bourdeaux, apart. All the proceedings wete by this 
means rendred perfectly uſeleſs. a 
[J... Some perſons of 8 underflanding ... . . 
interpoſed in the affair . . be had always wiſhed to have 
fer ſons of that character for his judges.) “ He was 
8 puny ſenſible and ſoreſaw in his life-time, that 
„ his Book of Wiſdom, among others, would not be 
welcome to weak and ſuperſtitious minds, and that 
it would be cenſured by the preſumptuous, the ar- 
«© rogant, the poſitive and peremptory, the head- 
ſtrong, the opinionated, and the obſtinate, who think 
they know every thing, and imagine themſelves the 
wiſeſt and moſt diſcreet ns in the world, tho' 
they be generally the moſt filly and ignorant, ſome ' 
of whom are alſo touched by a diſeaſe almoit in- 
curable and without remedy. Wherefore a few months 
before his death, he drew up a {mall Treatiſe of 
Wiſdom, containing a Summary of his Book, and 
an Apology and Antwer to the complaints and ob- 
«« jections made againſt it; which was printed ſepa- 
«« rately in the year 1606, together with ſome Chri- 
ſtian Diſcourſes, by David le Clerc, Maſter Printer, 
and he defired the ſame might be dedicated to Mon. 
de Harlay firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, 
well knowing that for the defence of his Books, 
and to have them judged of without paſſion, he 
had need of ſuch men as the aforeſaid Lord, that is, 
of a bold, ſtrong, generous, and elevated mind, 
neither ſuperſtitions nor addicted to popular opinions; 
which was done according to his defire and inten- 
tion (16).“ TH: | 
[H] Garaſſe hat put Charron into the Catalogue of ('7) Garaſſe, 
* dangerous and auicted Atheiſts.) Neves 4d down * 
ſuch raging malice as his ſeen: it would make a Book oy "Ag 1 Abs 
ſnould one copy all the abuſive language which he has „% againf the 
uttered againſt Charron in his Somme Theologique, in his Frier Ogier, pag. 
Doctrine Curienſe c. Let us content our felves with the ons 2 he 
following pallage* bad defined, ſays he (17), the brutal, ON e eee 


(16) Elogy of 
Peter Charron. 


* 
drowfy,. or- melancholy Atheiſm, to be a certain op 41 — page Sag 
humour, which hai transferred Diogeniſm into the Chri- lars wbo are but 
ian Religion, by which 'bumour a mind bee ſatted with its —_— ely learn- 
own languid and ſluggiſh melanchaly, laughs at every 75. of -n = — * 
tbr a gloomy, ridiculous, and fedantic gravity. Thoſe <uho 7 ,c;1;, Vanini, 
bade read the Book of Wiſdom and the three Traths,” will fraſmuch as be 
eaſily underſtand what I mean by theſe words : for the ſ1ys mire abomi- 
humour of that Writer is there naturally repreſented. . . 2 tht 7 5 than 
In our time, the Devil, the author of Atheiſm, and the ape , 6 Fr ae. A 
of GU works, has raiſed up txvo prophane wits, Chri- ſme little decency, 
ftians in appearance, and Atbeiſis in effett, io compaſe a that is, fo much 
Book of Wis poM in imitation of Solomon, the one a Mila- the more N 
neſe (18), who wrote in Latin; and the other a Pariſian, bange on Fr 
who eorote in his mother-tongue ; both equally pernicious, guard, and bis 
and great enemies of TEsUs CHRIST, and of good morals, If 1s read 
as we ſhall ſee in a proper place, when we come to re- © 9 Brok of de- 
port and examine their wicked propoſitions. That is to 
Jay, in one word, theſe tus prevaricators have endea- (18) That is 
7 22 a ; , ; » 4% a 3 
wvoured to foeus that (x4 dim conſiſts in the . Cardan, 
; EA th 
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ing the doctrines of Religion. One of the things which that Jeſuit has cenſured in the 
moſt arrogant and malicious manner, is at the bottom very reaſonable ; and if a man 
reads it with attention, 'he cannot help thinking it ſo, or avoid being offended either at the 
ignorance, or infincerity of the Caviller. This relates to a certain degree of ſtrength which 
Peter Charron attributes to thoſe who entirely ſhake off the belief of the being of a God (1). 

, 1 18 


Religion, and good manners. . . . Tertullian in the four. 
. bo his etic bas a notable ſaying 
«which may ſerve me here for rev ng team ge 
of Marcus Varro, who was efteemed the Wiſdom of the 
Romans, he ſhrws that in bis writings, which by good 
luck and God be thanked are ft, he was a greater A. 
theiſt aud more a Cynic than Menippus or Diogenes, 
aſmuch as he had written Atheiſtical Diſcourſes with 


brt of modefly, reſerve, and probability, whereas o- 
* 7 —_— impious pieces, have rendred them 


Hed merely by their manner of writing. 1 ſay the 
2 of 3 and languid W x 9 E un- 
der the name of Wiſdom, Truths, and Catholic Diſcourſes, 
have underhand deſtroyed all ſenſe of piety. The Abbot de 
Saint Cyran did not abandon Charron's honour to the 
venomous calumnies of this Critic : he took his A 
when he expoſed the faults of Garaſſe's Somme Theolo- 
gique (19). I remember, among other things, that he 


(19) See the ad complains of the injuſtice of this Cenſurer, who tak- 


tome of La 


Somme des Fautes 7; 
& fauſſetez capi- 


tales contenues 


ing advantage of an error of the preſs, had carried his 
he whole ſequel of 


invectives to a ſtrange length. | 
Charron's diſcourſe ſhewed that he intended to ſay that 


dans la Somme God acts temporal. but the Printers, inſtead of tem- 
Theclogique du porellement, put temerairement 1. e. raſply. See what 


Pere Garaſſe, 
pag+ 346, &c, 


(20) That is, of *© and daring 3 


will be cited below from the Prior Ogier. 

T] . . . This relates to a certain degree of flirength 
wwhich Peter Charron attributes to thoſe who entirely ſhake 
of the belief of the being of a God.] To judge well of 

is doctrine on this point, all his words ſhould be 
weighed, and nothing that he has ſaid ſuppreſſed. 
Here then follows the paſſage as intire as is neceſſary. 
« This firſt, eminent, {yſtematical, and univerſal kind of 
% Atheiſm (zo) can only lodge in a ſoul extremely ſtrong 


thoſe who flatly 

deny the Deity, % Ni robur & &i triplex 

and pretend to Circa pectus erat, 

prove by reaſon- 

ing that there is g 
3 Jann De, «oo: » 


«© In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide! | 
Dryden. 


It muſt be raging and maniac. It is certainly very 
„ reaſonable to think that as great, and (perhaps) 
«« a greater degree of ſtrength and ſtiffneſs of foul is 
«« neceſſary to reject and reſolutely to caſt off the ap- 
«« prehenſion and belief of a God, than to adhere con- 
„ ſtantly and firmly to him: which are the two op- 
«*« polite extremes, very. rare and difficult; but the 
«« firſt the more ſo. Whatever lies between them, is 
« of a middle ſtrength and power, which conſiſts in 
« being unable to get rid of God, and yet adherin 
«* to him faintly and negligently. And this is the 

% of almoſt all men, either more or leſs, in an infi- 
«« nite number of degrees. . . . To adhere firmly and 


„ inviolably to God, requires a very great force and 


« attention of ſoul, always fixed and intent, a moſt 
excellent and ſpecial divine favour and grace, and 
« a continual aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit. On the 
«© contrary, to get looſe from and entirely to reject the 
«« ſenſe and apprehenſion of a Deity, a thing which 
«© cleaves to the marrow of our bones, a monſtrous 
and inraged force of ſoul is neceſſary, and ſuch as 
„is very hard to find; altho' the utmoſt ſtudy and 
efforts were uled to acquire it by thoſe grand and 
«© notorious Atheiſts, who through an exceſſive and 
* daring preſumption have endeavoured to ſhake off 
«© the Deity, and to fiee themſelves from all ſuperio- 
% rity. But the moſt able who have ſtrove to do it, 


* 


could never compaſs their deſign. For though when 


«« at their eaſe, and maſters ot their own diſcourſe, 
they ſeemed to have gained this point by mocking at 
«« all thoughts of God and Religion; yet when they 
« came to be cloſely preſſed, they yielded like little 
« children, If there happened any great and ſud- 


den prodigy, a terrible inſtance of God's wrath, they 


became more ſrighted and pale than others, hiding 


for- foul extremely 


«« themſelves at a clap of thunder, or at a ſtorm. Peing 
thus unwilling to confeſs a Deity leſt they ſhould 
fear him, the fear of the leaſt things forced them to 
« confeſs it (21).” Let us now ſee the words of the 
Cenſurer (22): He lays it down for a maxim, that the 


frong and daring, and that a 
gree of ſtren 


of a God, than to adhere conſtantly and firmly to him. 
And though be endeavours to feften this 


young debauchees, who float between tauo opinions, and 
are not yet mad to rid themſelves entirely of the 
belief and fear of the Deity. For as there is no man 
ho is not natur tickled with the deſire of bei 
thought a firong and mighty wit, if young per ſons ey 
are inconfiderate and already cuavering 1 to fall 
2 this tion, as they do but too frequently, of li- 
ertines they become violent Atheifts. Charron's whole 
diſcourſe incites the mind of his readers to this furious 
madneſs of ſhaking off the belief of God, which however. 
is but a flupid cowardiſe, as is verified in all Atheiſts, 
who die either diſtracted or toward; as we have 2 
in the inſtances of Fontanier and Vanini, who after haw- 
ing inſolently braved the Deity, could never ſatisfy th:m- 
ſelves, when in priſon, with making feigned and ſacri- 
legious confeſſions, that they might appear good men. Ob- 
ſerve that Garaſſe, in his Somme Theohogique, a later 
Book than the Apology which I have juſt now cited, 
beſtows a whole ſection (23) on the refutation of this o- 
pre of Charron. He alledges the example of ſome 
athers of the Church who ſhewed an un 


tions; and he returns to the timorous diſſimulation of 
the two Atheiſts who had been put to death ſome 
time before. This refutation is not a ſolid one, ſince 
Charron had plainly and preciſely owned, I, that to 
continue firm 1n the true faith of God, a very great 
ſtrength of ſoul is requiſite ; II, that the grand and no- 
torious Atheiſts, auben they come to be chſely preſſed, 
yielded like little children. Garaſſe, therefore, may 
be faid to have fought with his own ſhadow ; he has 
roved what his adverſary did not deny, and what 
harron formally acknowledged. Wherefore let us 
take our leaves of this chapter of the Somme Theologique, 
and the laſt part of the paſlage which I have tranſcrib- 
ed; and let us conſider only the other half of that 


2 fra ſeveral faults in it; for, in the firſt place, 
the Jeſuit has ſuppreſſed every thing which makes 
Charron's Orthodoxy to appear, every thing which 
may be of yſe to unfold the true ſenſe, or may remove 
the ill impreſſions which the maxim propoſed in gene- 
ral, and in a crude manner, might be capable of mak - 
ing. In the ſecond place, he calls all this treacherous 
expreſſions 3 now this is a behaviour fo baſe and unfair, 
that it ought to be taken cognizance of by the Crimi- 
nal Judge, and a moſt ſevere Tribunal ought to be eſta- 
bliſhed againſt Authors, who by ſuch ſtrokes of per- 
fidy blaſt a Writer's honour, reputation, and memory. 
You ſuppoſe a thing, and yet call it zreacherous. It 
ſhould have been here quoted entire, and then you 
ſhould have given it a name ; but you found it more 
for your purpoſe to ſurprize the readers, by interpoſ- 
ing your own judgment on a fact which you did not 
ſhew them, and which you was well aſſured moſt of 
them would not ſearch after. I fay in the third place, 
that Garaſſe builds on a bad foundation : for he relies 
on this principle ; That though Atheiſm were truly the 
ect of a great force of mind, yet this ſhould not be own- 
ed ; that a truth of that kind ought either to be ſup- 
prefſed, or the contrary opinion boldly maintained, left 
preſumptuous men be tempted to fall inta a condition which 


is 


fr and moſt eminent kind of Atheiſm can only lodge in à (21) Charron, in 
ter de- the 3d chap. of 
and ſtiffneſs of ſoul is neceffary to re- be bree Truths, 
ject and reſolutely caſt off the apprehenſion and belief 34 m. T5, and 


ofition Garaſſe, 
treacherous expreſſions ; 1 ſay nevertbeleſi that it is 2 rom 21. 
hed and dangerous, becauſe it holds up the thin of ſeveral bag me 263, &c, 


% 


thx - n cou (23) It is the 
rage: he maintains that Atheiſm proceeds only from 34 Section of the 
cowardiſe, he maintains it, I fay, by confidering 24 Part of the 
things in another light, and according to different fir Book, pag. 
views which do not directly contradict Charron's no- 45, 


His DD; not mind the canin Asen lle hal" 


a * . ii 
5111 


1 92 7 


N 
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181116.) 7 
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this Jeſuit's opinion, that he reaſons in this manner (20. 

TA. Now I leave every equitable perſon to conſider whether 
tion aux Pen _ this be candid dealing; and whether it be not to in- 
d:verſes ſur les trod into Religion mere human and the great 
i. e Bad. ſecret of the art military? Ina word, whether this be 


on of 1694, See 


(24) Com 


with this 


Should not a man think it ſufficient to behave. in this 
manner Himſelf ? Muſt he alſo further require of every 


Author chat he tread'in — ſume path? Shall 1 5 
utility ? * 
6 AER. He braves th Alinig ty -thunde 


Se eee eee 
- - er us go a little furt ih that he followet t 
2 Tein: Ades, of drin kinky; without 45 ing the” oſeft] pate 
bus, lin gladia- to any Did He not aſſert that Atheiſth re- 


Tincerity"! 


tris r:tius-b)þb--qjred'a Wong a, raging amd Mania; And that this 


mu ens th was otftr ous um rafting, and an (tttfiut and * 
es Rag" daring preſumption? Ls knee toy think g here to rempt'a 
„ thoſe . man's ami and if thi le 'of enticing 
.« 4nd that gla- one, muſt it not be the moſt ill-contrived under- 


« diatorial ſtanding in _ world, and a foul depraved in che high- 


- .-eſt-degree ? 50 fuch ofli ſuch corrupted, and 

22323 12 incorrigi ible couple. — that for their ſakes 

Ply . W pag. things ſhould "nor bs froken of according t6"choſe ideas 

m. 538. which ſeem the moſt juſt? When 5 . of bre 
Raden ſan? Mark Antony was poſſeſſed of great ſtrengt N 

ö — (25), when Taeitus acknowledged the ſame qual * 

& robore cotþoris a grandſon of Avguſtus (26), had they any reaſ 


40 ſtrength of 


ſolide feracem. fear leſt their readers ſhould wiſh to acquire the like 
HY in he ? Was it not characterized in ſuch a manner 
« politer arts, as 00 create diſguſt ? Now T aſk you whether Charron 


« and in ſtrength has not made ùſe of à corrective yet more 


to 


< of body bru- inſpire, I will not fay diſguſt, but horror? Take 
„ ae notice hero of St. Avuguſtin's maxim, that the greateſt 
b. 1. cap- 3 Piety and the greateſt impiety are equally rare. Infa- 
mia ifta paucorum oft 3 ficut enim magna pittas paucorum 
(27) Auguſtinus, * ita & magna impietas nibilo minus paucofum eft (27). 
Sermone X de his amounts very near to one of the propoſitions o 
Verbis Domini. Peter Charron: 
ReMARK- Itwill be thought, perhaps, that he has contradicted 


ABLE differen- himſelf, having acknowledged i in Atheiſts both a yu 
ces of the Force great force of mind, and a childiſh weakneſs : bu 
of the Seu, nd ſarely he has done this without falling into a contra- 
thereupon. diction, ſince he has conſidered them under different 
circumſtances. He believed them ſtrong in time of 
proſperity, and weak in adverſity : fo that the contra- 
ry qualities which he attributes to them are two things 
which ſucceed one another. It is therefore no contradicti- 
on to admit them in the ſame ſubje&: for a contradiction 
ſuppoſes the two terms to ſubſiſt together at the ſame time. 
It requires alſo that they be affirmed of the ſame ſubject 
according to the ſame notion; and thence it follows 
that one may affirm, without departing from the rules 
of contradictory propoſitions, that the ſame perſons 
are fearful and bold at the ſame time, fearful with re- 
gard to certain objects, and bold with regard to others. 
This is ſeen every day. There are ſome people of ex- 
traordinary intrepidity, who would not for all the world 
lie in a room, if they were told it was haunted. Others 
would lie there alone without any fear, tho* they be 
ſuch rank cowards as to ſhiver at a naked ſword. The 
uneaſineſs which diſturbs the ſormer on account of a 
triſle which they may have taken for an ill omen; 
that uneaſineſs, I ſay, which no reaſoning can diſpel, 
will not hinder them from fighting like lions. The 
latter, who laugh at all evil preſa 


number. He who has not the courage to ſee a man 
let blood, or to Kill a chicken, endures the moſt cruel 
pains with a heroic conſtancy. Another, who is cool 


and unconcerned in the midft of the moſt terrible dan- mankind. 
gers of war, trembles for fear when a Phyfician tells 


him he mult die. That ſtrength of ſoul which has 


been deſcribed, when it has been ſaid that a ſteady man 


is neither moved at the menaces of à tyrant, nor at the 
danger of ſhipwreck, nor at thunder, or lightoing, and” 
that the ruins of the world would fall on him W 
lriking him with fear: | 


Fuftum, & renacem propoſiti virum, 
Non ci uium ar dor prava jubentium, 
Non ulla inſiantis rann 


' vol. IV. 


ges, will tun away 
like a hare if they ſee themſelves attacked by an equal- pa 


wade ts © 
4122 D. 

not to lay it down ſor a rule, that provided Ortho- 
d pag: 74, 75. doxy triumph, it matters n6thow or by what means? 


. 4 : 70 


63 


+ © 


Are ſoitit able ſouls, 


r 2 we. timorouſniels of body. 


_.., 


15 5 dn] 19 bf 


al a," 
Dux inguieti turbidus 2 


Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 
| Sr Ffractus illabatur orbit, ES 
Rs, feritnt ruine (2H; 


ed 


L 2111-4 f 12905 wh; 


* 


(28) Horat, Od. 
3 lib. 3 


VA? 4 


4 
——- 
1 


ecepts true, 
of a lawleſs gens; 


e to Þis purpoſe San pa 
. 


n rowns as. 
on. mad 


m his « center. - 
even of Jove,z. 
Al the heav'aly 15 — ;confus'dly-hurt'd; 
end 44h in pieces, 5000 ſhould cr foe nord, 
„ Unidaanted ke the mig WL ud yo & hear, \; Mt, 
| or r 7 a bag fas. — 


This bf i mind 3436 Hund in ü 3 
full 'Gttefit; 15 is hard 

1 8 no promi 7 0 
could Tcuce to deviate from the path of virtue; but 


they are not proof 2 menaces of. a dungeon, 

or the ill treatng ere are ſome. who form 

the moſt noble and 5 anitnois relolutions for the 

good of their country, bo tir ideas every. thing is 

grand, 'every thing thow $.. generofity and. fortitude ; 

but they would never 5 of putting them in 

erection: they would do their duty. verx l in a be- 

lieged town, if they Were poſted in the _ ; an 

involüntary fear would ſeize them, and make them 

fly before they diſtivetly perceived it. The body ſe- 

conds not the ſoul in theſe people ; a certain diſpo- 

ſition e 8 the organs, Which mechanically. produces 

— * eſects the ſax uperior. Ca and puts it out of coun- 2 
wee 0 There id, ubrleſs, a boldneſs, or an (29) One may 

of mind Which Ve, attended with fay of them, as 
courage and force of immoderate 


ſpeculation. eating and drink- 


ha 
de Abe mind, to er, precepts” 
ontemns the 
In as a rock, 
40 00 thinks a . 
ang n 


153 
„Him loudeſt Terms © can't fi es 


of Mr: Hobbes regarded only. 5 
There Was ſcarce any ropofition. or Paradox which * * 
embarraſſed him, or to me the de Jernples of his con- Hefternis witiis 
icience gave Way; ; but” he leaſt badi uly danger put him 2 guogue 
» a” ” fee {o. much a- Pregrawat oo - 
bow oo dicks, and 60 wal. — 5 the pre- — — l 
ot N 2 ſoſtneſs of ſoul 4 


. ticulam auræ. 
which 3 him , Not to 5 4 chicken's throat 2 Sat. 2. 


cut without untaſmeſs, or to hear with nce «the lib. 

cries Mau hare under the teeth of his dags (300. Theſe ontagne 
varieties depend on conſtitution : let us not wonder then 22 — liv. 2. 
that a perfon who has the frebgth | to ſhake off the moſt chap. 11. pag. m. 
general and facred opinions, has the weakneſs to trem- 71. 


ble at the fight of an Exerutioner, and to haye recourſe 


o thewledge, 


1 there *at ore 2 


to à thouſand 9 * to avoid the pains of the rack. 


The ſtrength of his ſpul is not directed towards, the 

obhects ot the body, büt towards the io of. hs 

minck. A mean oY. Þ 76 of all kinds of baſe 

villanous actions, a EE 2 5 ia (3 U), 20 1 . (31) See above 
2 ere * ihe great raſcal in dhe has the Article of 
dmetimes a furprizi og 1 e , 
the 2 e e — C1A, Citation 


——— (19). 
4555 many men of 


pron and e are there, who, wquld 


rathet 'aecuſe themſelves, talfly, chan expoſe themſelves 
to the rack? How many:pexions have there been who 
lad à real attachment Religion, and yet had 


ir 
recourſe to all forts alte eue and 
practiſed every Thift in. the F 


priſons of the Inquiſtion 
(32 a ene fear of maps Fe diſcongeized: their Jouly (22) 7% this 
n 


the whole e ſtrength of their piety. Thus wrd bore ro [ip 
do the laws bt the. 125 ot. ; gl and body diverſify: 10 ol Tr — 


general which 

in order to; reconcile z. e sg, 
uyetre. D the nen H account of Reli- 

bu iled | 5 575 — — * 

that they are ca 9 by, way of iron tra: 

HEARRE/s can there. | +; than, 1% be certain what 1 the- (3 3) La Bruyere, 


printiple of one's ence, one's li, ane s ſenſes, and CharaFeres de ce 
hat. is to the ent: A chem? Srecle, pag. 666, 
What 778 F/ e than to Aanbit auberbhen ent gol the Paris Edi- 


os abſttve all. "the 
petet Charron with 


Aron {obls, (les eſprits fo 5 


* tion 16 See 
ſoul be not meer. 1 , und reptiles, and 100 the Praſces 
whether it be. not corri TH thoſe wile creatures Is diverſes ſur les 


and. Fraue Hreatueſs | in receiwirg” Cometes, pag. * 


into 


4A 


1 were e Ad 


CH A 


raſh judgments LX J. However that be, Chartbh's 


is caly to prove, as well by his Writings as by his 


Actions, that he doubted not of the Truths of Chriſtianity 1 2 The great miſchief 


(14) Mark v. 4. 


» 


into our mind the idea of a Being ſuperior to all other 
Beings? c. They are both in the right ; and their 
diſagreement lies only in. the different applications of 
and 1 do not think Mr. de la Bruyere 
would have ied to Charron, that Atheiſts have 
gth in the fame ſenſe as that dazmoniac who 
broke all the chains with which he was loaded, and 
whom no man could tame (34). As to the 


the precaution which Garaſſe would have had obſer 


i a Weulcheſs to be frighted at the oP 


1d” be of no great ſervice ; for it is not eaſy to 
correct the ideas by which mankind judge, I 
g of a 


in 
ſaltſeller; it therefore requires ſome ſtrength to ſurmount 


that fear, and ſo from one degree to another. People 


could never be corrected in this point. tho all Authors 
the turn of m we are ſpeaking of. The 


in (genetal ſhould carefully forbear giving the name of 
Ex 
I 


s would appeal to their Patriarch Lueretius. 
oa. + 4% 5 1 Ts * | * 8 
© Humana ante"otules. fend cum vita faceret 


— Sn terrir 'oppreſſu_gravi ſub relligione 3 | 
1. 1 20665 N K 8 r 
Prim Graiur bomb mortalies tollrre contra 


I hall tranſcribe the 


E cen anf, priniu/que obfitere contre - 
Dutm nec — Ras on fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compreſſit Cælum, ſed co magis acrem 

. Virtutem irritat animi, tonfringere ut ardta 
Nature Primus portarum clauſtra cupiret. | 
S pedibus fubje@ vici f * 
Obteritur, nos exa@quat widtria cel (35). 
| 18, * 
« Long time men lay oppreſs d with ſlaviſh fear; 
«« Religion's tyranny did domineer. 
we. Py. . er. 
« At length a mighty man of Greece began 
T 45 9 of man, 8 


„ 


* g7 Þ hi 
A W FA, udy | 

Pp 3 A concerns to make the critics ſenſible of 
what they o 


he gave t 
word. I deſire to advertiſe the Reader who ſhall 
„ undertake" to judge of this work, that he take 


* care not to fall into any of theſe ſeven miſtakes, 


„ as ſome have done with reſpect to the firſt edition; 
« which are, to take that for a matter of right and 
« a duty, which is only a matter of fact: to take that 
«« for acting, which is only judging : to take that for 
A reſolution and a determination, which is only 

«< poſed, diſcuſſed, and diſputed problematically and 
„ academically : to impute that to me and my opi- 
„ nions which is really another's and is only reported: 
«6 to-refer that to the external ſtate, profeſſion, and con- 
« dition, which relates to the mind and internal ca- 
„ pacity : to refer that to Religion and divine belief, 
« which is þ oy 4 humane nos : to N that to 
grace and ſupernatural operation, which proceeds 
« only from virtue and rr and moral action. 
All paſſion and preoccupation removed, he will find 
in theſe ſeven points, When well underſtood, where- 
c with to reſolve his doubts, wherewith to anſwer 
«« all objections which he himſelf or others may make, 
«« and to gain A infight into my intention in 
4 this work. Vet if after all he is not ſatisfied, 
4 and difapproves it, let him attack it boldly and vi- 


ariſe in his mind, without 


whic 


ce three in any age 


. 
: 


| | Which 
*© mangle. a man's good nas. ..is eaſy but | 
* too baſe and pedantic) and he ſhall ſoon have ei- 


* ther a franc confeſſion and acquieſcence, (ſor this 

% Book glories and prides itſelf in fincerity and in- 

«© genuity 3) or an examination of his impertinence 

% and folly (36).” What he had faid juſt before is (36) Charron, 

too excellent not to be inſerted. in; this: Remark : a ("face to the 

great number of Readers will learn their duty thenee 3 b Bock; or © 

they will there ſee what diſpoſition of mind they, ought dum. See allo 

to put on when they go about to. judge of a Book the Prefice to. 

which is not written according tu the general taſte,” or Ns mall Treat] 

according to the prejudices of the maltitude, that is to n 

ſay, wherem the Author repreſents. the thoughts which fame words. The 
| matizing, or ſeeking to Prior Ogier in 

form a ſect. Some find, it is Charron who ſpeaks (37), 1 of the 

this Book too bold and free in contradifing the common |; 11 

opinions, and take e at it. T return them this an- raſſe, pap, 151, 

fewer in four or words, Firſt, that the wiſdom 152, alledges 

which is not. common or , has this peculiar li. them in juſtifica- 

berty and aathority ; jure ſuo fingulari, 70 judge of eve. ten of Charron, 

ry thing ( it ts the drivinge of the ſpiritual wiſe man, (37) Ibid. filis 

Spiritualis omnia dijudicat, & a nemine judicatur ) B v. 

and in judging, is cenſure, and condemn the common and 

popular opinions, as being Tal the moſt part erroneous. He that fs ſpis 

Who ſhall do it then? New in doing this, fot can- _ jadget? alf 

not avid incurring the diſpleaſure and envy of the world. giftig indeed 

Befides, I complain of them, and reproach them with of no man. 1 Cx. 

that popular weakneſs, and womaniſh niceneſs, as unwor- it. 15. 

thy and too tender to hear any thing valuable, and 

utterly incapable of wiſdom: the flrongeſt and boldefl pro- 

Poſitions are the moſi becoming to a firong and elevated 

mind, and there is nothing ſtrange to him who knows 

_ the <vorld {IF 7 is a weakneſs to be amazed at 

any thing, we confirm our courage, tify our 

foul, harden and fleel it, to enjoy, hom 95 4 — 

and judge of all things, let them ſeem ever fo firange : 

there is nothing but what is fuitable to, and within 

the reach of the mind, but let it not be wanting to itſelf: 

however, it ought neither to do, nor conſent lo any thing 

but what is right and decent, though all the world ſbould 

talt of it. The wiſe man ſhews his courage . in 

both : but thoſe nice people are capable neither of the 

one, nor of the other ; they are weak in both. irdly, 

in whatever 1 propoſe, 1 do not pretend to oblige any 

body to be of my opinion; I only offer things, and expoſe 

them to public wiew. I am not at angry if my 

word is not talen; let pedants behave in that manner. 

Paſſion argues the abſence of reaſon, and he who «+ 

pouſes an opinion for the ſake of the one, cannot eſpouſe 

it for the ſake of the other. But why are they angry? 

is it. becauſe I am not of their mind in every thing ? 

1 am mt angry becauſe they differ from me: is it be- 

cauſe 1 ſay ſome things which hit not their taſte, nor 

that of the wulgar? It is for that reaſon that 1 ſay 

them, I advance nothing without a reaſon; if they 

are capable of perceiving and taſting it, if they 

have a better which deſ reys mine, I ſhall hear it with 

pleaſure, and think myſelf obliged to him who produces 

it. I exhort all my ers ſeriouſly to meditate on 

theſe two paſſages. 


[LI eah to prove, as well by his writings as 


o 


pro- by his ations, that he doubted not of the truths of Chri- 


Hianity.] © His innocence, the ſimplicity and can- 
„ dor of his manners, his worth and probity, have 
at length overcome and ſurmounted the calumnies 
„ and flanders of his adverſaries.” It is thus that 
the Author of the Elogy ſpeaks (38). A. to his morals, (48) The _ 
adds he, bis converſation in lift, and his ations, as £5 the Epiſtle 
well in private as in public, nothing more ſhall be ſaid Dedicatory of the 
here, than that he wholly conformed himſelf to the rules ſmall Treatiſe ff 
and duties contained in the 12 chapters of his ſecond I iſdum. 
Book of Wiſdom, and prattiſed them very exattly: And 
aubat his religion and belief <were, ſufficiently appears 
from his Book of the three Truths . . . and in his Chri- 
tian Diſcourſes, which have been printed fince his de- 
ceaſe, and u_ Fogg K -_= good con- 
cience appears likewiſe in the manner is poſſeſſin 
— ie his benefices. His piety ſhines in 20% Wil 
4 he wrote with his own hand the zotb of Ja- 

I ab 


40) 
ger 
ure 


trine 
printe 
1623 


en 


buch ean be pitched upo, who" ate &ipable of niaking due diſtinctions when chey are 


to judge of a herein the ideas o 
to the moſt common opinions. 1 wonder 
might | 
dom expoſes to the eyes of the public. It 


Sceptics [N]. 
11 


zuary. 1602, . whereby, after having returned 
moſt humble thanks to God for the good things which he 
had received from him in his life-time, having moſt car- 
42 bim for the fake of his. infinite and in- 
7 . le goodneſs, and through the mercy of his wvell- 
beloved Son our Lord. and Saviour Fefus Chriſt; and all 
His merits multiplied and diffuſed through all his members, 
the Holy Ele&, to grant bim pardon, remiſſion, and for- 
giveneſs of his offences, and that he would be pleaſed to 
take and hold bim for his, is affift and guide him by 
| bis Holy Spirit, jo long as he continue - in this 
"world, to preſerve and grant him to perſevere with a 
underſtanding in his love' and ſervice, and at 
the haur of death to. tale bis ſpirit to himſelf, and re- 
ctive it into the company and reft of his <vell-beloved, 
and to inſpire all his Holy Ele to pray aud intercede 
for him: he auh, a other things, 200 li- 
Sw to the DEN Spa ry ge nk 
there, on condition that on the is deceaſe year 
.a High Maſs. ſhould be ſaid for him, and an abjolu- 
tion ed over his grave: Moregver be gives to 
poor Scholars, and maids aube wanted „ 2 
crowns, the income whereof ſhould be annually diſtributed 
for even, one moiety to three or four Scholars, and the 
other moiety to three, four, or frve poor maids. Add to 
this, 1, the ardent deſire he had to confine himſelf in 
a Monaſtery according to the vow which he had made 
ſo to do: 2, his precaution in having the deciſion of 


three Caſuiſts, before he held himſelf diſcharged from 
(39) See the Re- that vow (39). Is it not amazing that ſuch a 
mark [A]. ſhould be deſamed as an enemy to Chriſtianity, and 


| an Atheiſt? Is not this a viſible and deplorable effect, 
either of the malignity, or oſ the weakneſs of the mind 
of man ? Here follow ſome verſes of the Prior Ogier's 
againſt Father Garaſſe in favour of Charron :. | 


Damnatur fic Charro yt us daduſgue Garaſſo 

E xecratore, atque puer cunabula fandi 

Vix habet, & primæ lallat documenta Minerve, 
Duamvis ſanta ejus tot adbuc Eccleſia werbis 
Per ſanet eloquii, Verique in triplice libro 


40) des the Fortiter haretice frangat mendacia ſecdæ (40). 
gement & Cen- | That is, : | 
ure de la Doc- „ Thus learn'd and y10vus Charron is condemn'd 


trine Curieuſe, 
printed at Paris 


162 3, page 169 · 


By rude Garaſſe, as a meer child in ſpeaking, 

« Scarce in the rudiments, of grammar ſkill'd ; 

« While yet the Church his eloquence reſounds, 
« And while his threefold Truth the lies of hereſy 
„ conſounds. 1155 | 


This Writer's proſe. is yet more to the honour of Peter 
© Charron. Read the 11th Chap: of his Judgment on the 
Doctrine Curieuſe ; where you will find the refutation of 
Garaſſe with reſpect to the pretended proofs of Atheiſm 
| N e 1he Th 1 of 2 : Rong alſo Ga- 
1) That is his raſſe's y (41): it will ſerve, as as any thin 
7 50 elſe, to 3 raſhneſs,; but whatever he — 
the Author of the from Charron is either true, or unfaithſully cited, or 
Coe A may. bear a. good ſenſe. ae oy fy 1 
dap. Sd, n ut, ſome will ſay, has not this man declared that 
xxii, pag. 259, all men boaſt without foundation of having a Religion 
44. Which comes from God ? Here are his words: A 
Religions. muſt neceſſarily. be conveyed and delivered by 
extraordinary and celeflial revelation, taken and received 
by divine Er and as coming from heaven. Where- 
fore all make uſe of the ſame. jargon, ſaying they hold 
and believe it not from men or any. creature, but from 
God. Yet to ſpeal the truth, without flattery or diſguiſe, 
there is nothing in it. Religions are received from 
human hands and means, whatever may be. ſaid to the 
(42) Charron, contrary (4a). I anſwer, that in the ſecond Edition he 


< {a rell, liv, excepted the true Religion, This, continues he, is every 
p. 


m. 386. cal inventions ; the true Religions, as they 


fall under another confideration, are alſo received and 
taken from another hand ; however, a diſtindion ought 


exact and metaphyſical 
have found himſelf involved in the criticiſm which the Cur before the Beal of Wik 


quotes peace; a ſpace or id around ber, 


v. pat way true: of the falſe Religions, which are merely hu- ſlaue to laws and cuſtoms, with a fwol 
man or 


2 
＋ 


phyſical reaſohing are. oppoſed 
harron's part 


ſcems\to be an Emblem in favour . 


We ſhould fay ſomething of what the Sieur Sorel obſerves concerning 
which will afford a very natural opportunity of tranſcribing two pat 


to be made. 4 6 their reception on, the fr e hq 
publication and eflabliſhment of afoot 
confirmante 


them was Domino co- 
_— ſermonem ſequentibus ſignis 4, f Mark xvi, 20, 
ine and miraculous. Had he not ſaid a little be- 
fore that the miſbelievers-and irreligios are ſuch becauſe 
they conſult and hearken to» mach to their on | jutlement, 
being defrous of rxamining and judging of matters of 
re ' acror to their own reach and capacity, 
and to ſean it by their own natural faculties.” 
muſt be firple, obedient, and mech to be qualified 10 re- 
ceive Religion, 1 up to the laws 
by reverence and ener, ſubmitting his julloment, 
and Jaffering bimjelf to be led and condutted by publit 
authority: Captivantes intellectum ad uium ſidei 
(43) ? Theſe words may ſerve him for a ſhield againſt (43) Ibid. Page 
all the darts of his enemies ; for if you object to him 383. 
that he makes ſome Remarks which ſtrike at Religion, 
and ſhew that he was more fully perſuaded of the 
force of his Remarks, than of the truths which they 
attack, he may return you this anſwer, I Gould be fuch 
a one as you' ſay, if I governed my ſelf according to'the 


400 feeble light of my reaſon 3 but 1 truft not ſuch a guide, 1 


Jubmit my ſelf to God's authority, and captivate my un- 
derſlanding to the obedience of faith.” ant 
„ LMI] I wonder Moreri has taken Charrom's part.] 
— — — 1 worgpony- ON 15 

t x is brutiſh te according to his (44) This ex- 
cuſiom. This mes 04.4. — top :* Du- * has been, 
pleix, ſpeaking of the Begards 4; fays (45), they be- fact om of the 
teved a man could not miſe ollowing nature and Dutch Edition of 
*© that in bis youth be had been familiarly acquainted Moreri. 
% with Peter Charron of Condon, who was 
« prepofſefſed. by the like errors, and preached them in bis + A Sec which 
© Sermons, and that he held ſeveral other dangerous aroſe in Gern 


«< opinions, fame of which he ſlipped in among the 


highly injures Charron. Perhaps there had been ſome 14th Century; 


. quarrel between them, which made him 3 held ſeveral 


pernicious opi 
ons. ADD. 


much anim Theſe are the words of Sorel (46) : 
he likewiſe is too warm, not perceiving that the de- 


ſign of Dupleix was rather to advance an Antitheſis, (45) Sorel, Bib- 


and play with words, than to give very offenſive lan- 4%. F name La 
guaye. Take notice that Moreri gives a very bad ac: 2 
count of what relates to Charron's deſire of becoming 5 Dupleix, un- 
a Carthuſian. He does not explain why the age of der Charles the 
ſorty ſeven was an obſtacle thereto, and he ſuppoſes Fair. 
that Charron did not conſecrate himſelf to the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate till after the fruitleſs vow of turning Monk: (46) It is from 
This is moſt falſe. ike that M 
[N] The Cut before his Book of Wiſdom ſeems to be an 
Emblem in favour of Scepticiſm. ] Charron, in the 
frontiſpiece of his Book, cauſed Wiſdom to be repre- 
ſented by a beautiful woman ftark naked . . with a healthy, 
maſculine, and chearful countenance . . . _—_— with 
her feet cloſe joined on a cube: ſhe has on her bead a 
crown of and olive, which fignifies victory and 
| b ſignifies liberty. 
On her right hand are theſe words, IKO. noT, which 
is her motto, and on ber left theſe other words, PEACE 
AND LITTLE, which is the Author's. matto. . . . Below. 
there are four little, 3 deſpicable, wrinkled 
women, chained, and whoſe chains reach and are faſten- 
ed to the Cube which is under the feet of Wiſdom, «who 


deſpiſes, condemns and tramples on them; two of them 


has taken almoſt 
all the Article of 
Charron. 


are on the right hand of the Title, vix. Paſſion and Opi- 


nion. Paſſion is meagre, with a diſordered countenance ; 
Opinion with wild looks, fickle, heedleſe, ſupported by a 
number of people, that is, the mob. The two others are 
on the oppoſite | fide of | the title 3 wiz. Superſtition wwith 
an appalled countenance, and her hand; joined, like 4 
ſervant who trembles for fear : And falſe ſcience, arti- 
fitial; acquired, and pedantic virtue or ſufficiency, a 


5 proud, and 
regant countenance, and 
book wherein there is written, VS, No (4 


47) Taken 


). ; 
[0] We ould Jay omething of what the Sitar See] t er e, 


obſerves 


and the Low- | 
7 follies of bis libertine Wiſdom.” Here this Author the end — 


— 


oreri 


2 
f _—y 


hich cauſed.the. greateſt clampurs againſt « RIS Ne concerns the, i * 

1115 A the e Wl, cf hk Lk yn hat che 

neerity, wich which this'k ee 1 Op 90 the. Wee. WA 

*cofittibuet $o the doubes yehich wer: Failed as. to 1s Thriſtianity. | I a+ Germain chat) dee 

nir weaken the dMicylits"of tne Libertines. e ts nitance. of .x, which relates 

*o the "diviſions among Chriſtians, Cel, and the chats Which they, hear LS Mea 
WE ee | | NG 10 * | ” Gann l NIV aft chice 101 10 h¹E4, wt 


, - 4 — "3 
thr On 10 1˙¹ 


ohhſer ves concerning our Author.) He ſays, among other 

things, that there are _ _ who 25 that 

\ Charron u more dangerous rows thin Montagne, who- was a 

Cavalier, becauſe le bring a Dottor of Divinity and a 

Preacher, bis Book ir read at a piece proper for Chni/- 
einm ieifructian, and that ntvertheleſs he has <vary bad 

(43) Sorel, Bib- nations | 'Religian(h) Sorel mentions tuo; but as 
4b. Fran. page he Alge the words of the Original too much, I 
* hall give them at full length at che end of this Re- 
| mark. Jo ehis.it i anſwered, proceeds he, thar-Ghar- 

rum openly 4 2 freely according t hit vwwn 
thoughts, and that if \bis<vords are all interpreted in an 

ill Jenſe, <vhen bis intention «vas good, the fault ought 
nat to be imputed to him. Let us obſerve, by the way, 

that a Lay-Writer, who is diſtinguiſhed by no character, 
oaght:to- enjoy a greater liberty of ſpeaking: whatever 

- Hheithipks, chan a Doctor in Divinity, a Preacher, or 
|  a'Profeſſor;; for it is preſumed that ſuch perſons ad- 
yance nothing but what is deſigned for inſtruction, 
and that they would have their ſentiments embraced. 
| whereof; it is ſuppoſed that they have 
hly examined their do@rines ; and when a man 
conſiders their character, realy ſuffers — — 
drawn away by the weight of authority. But if it 
— * it is à lay- man, dignified by no 
character, who ſpeaks, his arguments make no great 
imprefſion ; his particular opinions are looked upon as 
advanced-at a venture, and therefore his Scepticiſm is 
ö t conſequence. From whence it follows, 
be in Montagne's Writ- 


9 ig] be found in che-Books- of - Charrou. I 
— — 


Words of Naude, „ vine performance, and that if in ſome places he fpoke 


5 


ſiui pracepra pri- Gabriel Naude's Latin. See the Margin (51). | 


mus, quod ſctam, 
admirabili prorſus 
methodo, doftrina, 


j«d:c19 in aste es rie not only things which are not good, but even thoſe 


reduxerit, Sane * | : 
Gur liter, 3 4. © Which are bad; as though to be 


riſtotelem nebi | XY 
biber @ Sene- e is-ſeen not only in matters of government and juſ- 
car, & Plu- «tice, but even in Religion; which plainly ſhews 
pare way - 2 „ that the whole human frame and conduct is _ 
, poſed and made up of crazy pieces.” This is the 
ps firſt paſſage: you will find it in the fourth Chapter of 
cribus cunttis the Kt Book" of Wiſdom, page 25 of the Bourdeaux 
& rccentioi= Edition of 1601. The Author itryck out the laſt lines in 
= facrit ccregſe the Paris Edition of 1604+ He Ropped after having faid 
It is evident that (52) ads bis is ſeen #very where, in government, juſtice, 


Sorel has pervert- fruib, end religion. But take notice that he retrenched no- - 


ed Naadé's thing of what he had advanced to prove his theſis. He 
thought. had faid, after all, æubat di ſto wer, — | 
Tn the 23,1 % Region? He bad proved this from«Scripture-and 
2 pre, = by evident notions. This whole paſſage was preſerved 
Book, pag- m. In the Edition which he corr , and. which was ex- 
188. amined aſter his deceaſe. Whence we may conclude 
dhat on many oecaſions a man appears a heretic only 


* * 4 
21 


£42 


| phy has afforded of th hmm 8 
to either the one or the other of theſe two conclufions from Matter, aas 


weakne)s batt er 


by his manner of expreſſing himſelf. Take away cer- 
tain words which ſeem too harſh, and make uſe of 


"others w/ ich fgnify\the- fame thing, but are not-gufte 


ſo rough, und inſtead of being reputed a heretic, you 

will paſs for a erge beljever: the impreſſion of your 

work wilt de no longer prohibited; and the le of it 
will de allowed. In the main, chis theſis of aur The- 

— proved, and.explained"in the manner it appe 

in is Book, »is moſt true. Now follows the Sothd 

. po 92 —— foul is a thing the 

<< mot uni verſally, a ; and plauſibly received 

% by all che world 2 ee and pub- * Book 13, 
lie profeſſion, not by an intern, ſerious, and Hin- chap. v. 

4% core belief, Which will be ſpoken of hereafter * 

the moſt uſefulſy believed, and the moſt weak! 
«. proved, and eſtabliſhed by human means and argu- 
ments Theſe words ate to be read in the XVth 
Chaprer of the Iſt Book of Wiſdom, of the Edition 
of Bourdeaux: they were corrected in the follow in 
mer te 


_ 2 - Soul is a "thing the 
moſt utivtr ſally, religiouſly (for ir ij the princiyet foun- 

— of 2 N plauſibly N N ell 

the world: I mean with an external and public profeſſion ; 

but not g wich with & ferious, Internal, ani fintere 

one; , fo many Epicureans, Libertines, and Stoffer;'- 

however the Saddurees, cho were rhe men of greats) 

quality among the Feauf, made no feruple to deny it. % 

moſt uſefully believed, ani ſomorubat tolerably prov by 

divers natural and human reaſons, but properly and bet- (..\ Chang 
ter ase by the  althirity of Religion than” by avy dts dg, 
other means (53). After this correction, no fair pre. liv. 1. chap. 5. 
tenee ſor mürmuring was Tefr; for it would be very £4 Paris 1604; 
bn 
ſtrongeſt ———— 1 convince him of che im Ru, 1623, 
mortality of the Soul, are thoſe which he draws from — 
the word of God: This is what 1 fhall amply treat 

of in the article of Powron aT rus. Before” the cor- 

rection, the only complaint which could be juſtly made 

was of the prejudice which ſuch a on might (54) The cm- 
occaſion, not in reſpet̃t to the ſimple, whoſe faith as mon people are 
to this dodrine is founded ſolely on Revelation (54), e 
but in reſpect to Libertines, who might take adyan- ſophical _ 
tage of the authority of ſo famous an Eccleſiaſtic. It ments for the im- 
ſeems; | after all, that this prejudice was not much to mortality of the 
be feared; for the Libertines who have any learning t f 
care very little for a Divine's acknowledging that tbe 
philsſophical proofs of the Immortality of the Soul 

are not ' ſtrong. They are not ignorant that ſpch a 
confeſſion will do them no ſervice” ſo long as the proofs (55) As they 


* 


, * * i 


drawn from Scripture are ſ6'demonſtrative as they are. were explained in 
They know very well that Ariſtotle's Hypotheſes (5 5) the time of Char- 
concerning the mortality and materiality of the ſouls fon in the Ca- 
of brutes, and the real diſtigetion between matter and tbelie 2rd Pro- 


teftant Univerſfi-» 


f extenfion{46) weaken all che natural reaſons for the ties, they ad- 
* ſpirituality of our ſouls. Whether this be owned or mitted the Cate- 
- not, they do not think the thing the leſs clear for that.” gories of Ari- 
Even at this day they perſiſt in their prejedlces, be. ſtotle ; they 

the 


> thought t i. 
Philo- ſore no 4 


Immortality of the ul lead tity was diſtinct 


cauſs-they fee the ſtrong proofs Which 


which ſeem equally abſurd, either that the ſoul of the Accident is 
brutes is 5 or that brutes are meer machines. — 1 the 
[P] He- did not weaken the difficulties f the Liber- a. 
tines. Hull giv an inſtance of it which relates to'the (56) The Pro- 
divvifſons® among Chriſman ]! Tt is indeed a ftrange*teRant Peripate- 
„thing that the Chriſtian Religion, which being t gs Rave beer. 
«« only true Religion in the world, and revealed by Quaniry to be 
« God, ought to woos one, and indiviſible, fince inſeparable from 
there is but one God and one truth,” ſhould yet be Matter, but not to 
rent into fo many parts, and divided into fo many be the Eſſence 0! 
<<-eontrary" opinions att As; ſo that there is not 4 
<<-fingle-article of faith, or point of doctrine, which 


be nor been different iy debated apt diſeaſed, and 


4 aghcorning- which there have not been contrary ' 
c ſocts — 2 And what makes it ſeem 2 
„% More is, that in the other falſe and 1 F 
„ Religions, the Gentile, the Pagan, the Jewiſh, and” 

. ' 6 nnr an I « che 


— * * * 
W ae 
— 


CHA 


rron, 


64.0 J, Tt b retnarkable that in the Fear 1607 (f 


beginning. 


there 
« be aud Charron (5), che father of him who 18" tHEfubject of this Articke, th 


297 
Uf hi= (i) This was 


EDI e wether of) 
he had Peter Charrons * 


* 


remained no male poſterity 


;) He was = five and twenty children; four by his firſt wiſt, Ad oe and twenty By Ris (i) cd (F. 14) Ebry of 
rr . e 1419900 amet of: rang by frees Ry: 89 
ris. | alt 1 @c eg gue. 21 Au 03. Das Anne en ; 87 4 ny 
« the Mahometan, fach diviſions or ities are yaw Lu { Vblent, as when excited by Religion((s7).” ($5) cherrdg, in 
not found. For the diviſions, in them are either Tig gieat ſEindal' might at this day be exfily repre- the 1ſt Chapter 
i few in number; light, and of {mall importance, as ſemed in more elegant terms ; but I def bur of the 3d Book 
e in the Jewiſh and Mahometan Religions; or if they writers to expreſs it with more force, or to expoſe the — far * 


% have been numerous, as in the Gentile Religion, 
«© and among the Philoſophers, at leaſt they have not 


produced very great and fignal effects or commotions 
in the world, and are nothing in reſpect of the great 


and pernicious diviſions, which have been among the 
66 ſſors of the Chriſtian-Religion from the very 
e beginning; and have continued ever fince. For if 
„ Me Yconſider the effects which the diviſions of Chri- 
„ ſtians have produced, it is a terrible thing. Firſt 
44. az to government and the State, they have frequent - 
„ly occaſioned changes and ſubverſions of Com mon- 
„ wealths, Kingdoms, and families; the diviſions of 
«© Empires, and even an univerſal diſturbance of the 
% world, with cruel, furious, and more than bloody 
«©. deeds, to the very great ſcandal,” ſname, and re- 
% proach of Chriſtendom 3 where, under the' name of 
„ zeal and affeCtion for Religion, each party mortal 
„ hates all the reſt, and deems it lawful to commit 
* all kinds of hoſtilities. A thing which is not ſeen 
in other Religions. Chriſtians alone are allowed to 
* be murderers, perfidious, treacherous; and recipro- 
« cally. to commit all ſorts of cruelty againſt the 
« living, and the dead, againſt men's honour, life, 
* memory, minds, ſepulchers, and aſhes, by fire, ſword, 
<« abuſive libels, curſes, baniſhmerits from heaven and 
“ earth; taking up dead bodies ont of their graves, 
burning of bones, and removin of altars: and this 
«© without ting any compoſition, and with ſuch 
<< fury, that all conſideration of kindred,” affinity, 
e friendſhip,- merit, and obligation are caſt off: and 
<< he who was yeſterday extolled to the ſkies," and de- 
<<. clared to be great, wiſe, virtuous, and prudent, if 
4 he change ſides to day, is preached, written, and 
* cried down as an ignorant, wretched fellow. Here: 


ſhamefulneſs of it more effeQually, Charron employs 
his utmoſt {kill to remove it ; and he ſpares na pains: 
a man would be as much in the wrong to charge him 
with any prevarication in this feſpett, as Gataſſt is 
to bring that charge againſt bim with regard to ano- 
ther point. Let us cite that Jeſdit's Words : they are 
exceedingly unjuſt (58). “ In the ſame place (50) he (58) Ibid. 
openly declares, tho', according to his afual cuſtom, 
« with a treacherous and {ſmooth train” of Words, 
« That Religion is a' wiſe nr of men, 10 rotain 
* the populace in their duty*' and tho he ſeems to pu 
Wit into the mouth of the Atheiſts, yet he "afts Tike 
4% Lucilio Vanini, or rather the latter acts like the for- 
« mer he betrays his cauſe: for he ſers down the full 


9) That is, in 
— firſt Book of 
the three Truths, 


„ ſtrength of "their reaſons; explains them, comments 
* upon them, puts — rd er, and ſo leaves them. 
A baſe ication, but common with thoſe 


5 prevarica 

Writers (60).” It is moſt falſe to ſay Charron does (60) Caraſſe, 
this; for after having faithfally Nepal the Obhecklons el gie contre la 
of che Atheist, he reſutes them wich 4 great deal of <7" 4c 2 
application and folidityButthis is whatdiſpleaValpar b ogy © 
Tuthors who have more wit and learning than fincerity, 

They would — ES — | he god cuuſe al. 

ways ſnewn in a languid and ridiculous' etfulpage, or 

at leaſt their ſtrong objections opted by a anſwer 

yet ftronger. Sincerity is" againft the” firſt method; 

and the nature of tho ſiibje& ſometimes "renders the 

other impoſſible. I have long been ſurprized to" ſee 

thoſe looſced on as prevaricators who propoſe to them- 

ſelves great difficulties, and reſute them weakly. What ! 

do you expect to have the Anſwers of à Divine con- 

cerning myſteries which ſurpaſs reaſon, he as clear as 

the Objections of a Philoſopher? Nay from this very 


on in this: point,” are noted and ſuſpected as Juke: 
warm, and wanti 


(a) Gabriella ws 


d' Eſtree. ; 
% Meverai, 
1 of Amſt. 
Wolfgang in 
1676, tom. 6. 
Pag · 127. 


ſe) Cayet, Cbro- 
Nowe naire, 


chap. 8. 
3750 


% 
# ww v5 «+ 


* ad 5. 


(1) Cayet, Chre- 
nel, Novenaire, 
under the yoar 
1594, folio 432 


Verſo, þ > 


=>, 
: 
5. 
- * 5 
o 


thing, that a doctrine is myſterious, and almoſt ut- 
terly incomprehenſible to the weakneſs of human un- 
deritanding, it neceſfarily' follows that our reaſon will 
oppoſe it with very ſtrong arguments, and can find 
out no other ſolution than the Authority of God. 
However it be, Charron flattered not his own ſide: 
he had a — he diſcovered à long way 
off the ſhifts and doubles of an Adverſary who either 
attacks, or is attacked; He took his meaſures' a 

cordingly, he explained himſelf ingenuoufly, and a6 
no cunning to get the better. But he ſuffered for it: 
for the world likes not ſuch candor. © © (61) In the Re- 
© I ſhall give elſewhere (61) another mark [C] of the 


in are zeal and warmth for one's Religion ſhewn : 
<< this excepted, in all other reſpects, there is nothin 
« in the practice of Religion but coldneſs. Th 

„ who behave themſelves with moderation and cau- 


zeal: it is an abominable fault, 
% to look kindly on, or to treat friendly thoſe of the 
<<. contrary party. Some are ſcandalized at all this, 
« as if the Chriſtian Religion taught men to hate and 
, perſecute one another, and ſerved us for a Broker 


inſtance ' of his ſin- Article Si MO. 
4 | * NID ES. 


(e) Mexerai, 
but Abrege Chronel. 


Cayet, Chro- 


Novena ire, 


9 — 


[4] He attempted to kill Henry N. . and declared 
the reaſons cubich determined him io ſuch & deſperate at. 
tempt.) I cannot quote any Author, Whoſe authority 


3 — 
2 with himſelſ to attempt that murther, 
and that having miſſed his aim, he would endeavour 


ought ta be leſs ſuſpected, than that of the Hiſtorian; 4 it again if it were in his being perſuaded, 
whoſe words I ſhall tranſcribe. This particide, a: chat it would be very much to the advantage of Re- 


again begun to 


50 09 v6 
£44 f thin 20 + 7 wx „* 
- 0 o „„ 1 
oy d 


be (1), being conducted to che priſon of For-VEve- * ligion. That wichin a week he had 
or ED 13 * 5 47 a een 1 i c | | 4s ee ? FEE 3; un 
4 B 4 0. rd "ours * 


5 A Nasen 
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22 the ug 
mark öf the 
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CHA 


Jail belonging to the Pa 
Df 8 ( 
the Tight of Flambea. 


rliament,, 


the fame declaration he had made in 


Seat ad doth os of hs. Parks 
which ſentence was 


upon 
y the fame Decree all the Jeſuits were baniſhed out of 


him the ſame day by 


France (i). John Cbaſtel's 8 and the Jeſuit Gueret, under whom the murtherer 


was then 


1 p * + #4 
> 4 1 8 


tend ond. j | 
„ think of this ing... 1 chat about eleven 
+ of they that morning Male kr 
«* do what be had done, 4 rovided himſelf wi 
«© a knife, which be took out the fide-board at his 
«+ father's houſe, and carried it into his cloſet, whence 
« e chme down again t dine wich his father and with 
de perſonz. examined concerning his 
1 ID. and aſked where he was 


nas be ht core the ſaid F: 
4 £ al 
. ketone he made 18 attempt, hav- 

Saw to that . by ho Te Peter 


8 „to conſult him concerning 4 of. conſci- 
4 ence, which was,that the he had 
on « 8 — * of God's mercy ; that he had of 


vs „ aries 2 — yin — 
„ on; e , — ny 

* kad be, thi . 6 „ Who an- 
« ſwered him, that it would be an action. 
This 4s what be a when be was, era 
mined ; before the Judge of the King's 


here follows what he anſwered the next day be- 


fore the Officers of the Parliament. ** Being aſked 
be * what that great action waz, n 
— 


was obliged. to perform. in order 10 atone 
a the, great crimes, which lay heavy upon his 


n{cience, he ſaid, . . That thinking he Was for- 
„ Any God, and Bend we vaded, that he ſhould 
„be damned like Antichriſt, he would of two evils 


„avoid the worſt, and that nee he muſt be damned, 


ut guaiuor than ut ode: 


ke nate condition he. t $þ5 a0 Mis ue.00 fave bis tl 

« oy” 9 — 4 wicked NN that this action 
of his would leſſen his puniſhment, being — 4 

0 e if he di- 


d without havin 


* deavoured to put him to DISHES, 


A Court for 
criminal Cauſes, 
belonging to the 
Parliament of 
Paris. 


in that Meditation-Chamber. Being 


0 two years and a half e Rare veret. Bring 
* aſked, whether be never was in the Meditation- 
„ Chantw:, in Which are the pictures of ſeveral De- 
vils, oe a great many ſtrange. figures, and in which 
© the Jeſujts-introduce. Gy: reateſt ſinners, with a pre- 
tencè to feclaim them Fold their wicked lives, but in 
« reality to diſturb their minds, and to frighten them 
by ſuch apparitions into a veſolution to commit ſome 
v6 botd action? He anſwered, that he had often been 
aſked, who it 
«& was, that perſuaded him to murther the Siog ? by his 


„ anſwer was, Thathe heard in ſeveral laces 


an unqueſtionable maxim, that it is ful "= 

„ the King, and that they who ſaid it, called him a tw 

cc Tyrant. Then they aſked him, whether, it 4 * 

« cuſtomary with the Jeſuits to talk of killin 

* „ Ring? To which he replied, that he OL nw 
them fay, that it was lawful to kill the King, that 

«© he was without the pale of the Church, and that 


one not to obey him, mor to acknowledgehim 
« for a ol be had obtained the Pope's appro- 


« hs. again examined in the Grand-Chum- 
« bre, . Counſellors, and the Taurmelle ® 
60 met, be made the ſame anſwers, and particu- 
4 larly aſſerted and maintained the following propoſi- 


tion. 1t was lawful to kill Kings, even the 


ſtudying Philoſophy, were tried the roth of January follow ing (). 
n e — 


rather to be dai 
hat Is, to ſuffer but. of pain, .xather of Pari 
7 Sod. y. aked, 2222 in this —— 


We ſhall 


4) Thuanus, 
was e IEC $7.9 we thall e Mort f. fe * 


actount 
0 . le uns ne member e Church, n 
«© he ſaid, becauſe he was not by the Pope (a). (a) Cayet, c 
[B] He ug: fentenced 10 death by 4 Decree | hon the a. 4 
Parliamens, December the 29th, 59] They, * 1 433 verſo, 
want to know a account of 
which he was condemned, muſt read the following af. 
The Court has condeangd ad 1 
ſaid Jobn Cha «l to make hau bie amend: before the 
" door of 4 2 
bo {gps + wap lighted wwax-taper of two pound 
and there to ſay and declare on his knees, that 
23 and ireac 
this moſt inhuman amd moſt 
had wounded the — wp 2 neith a lage; and 
(6.900 a falſe and danmable ducrine, 
2 that it vas dawfal to kill the King, 


2 King Henegy the Lib now reigning, *va; not 
of th Cher, nll he bad obraocd the Pape 


Fw, 
to —— pus)" wee anti In French / 
fals of bis arms and thighs torn off with red-hot pit- I & Grove, 
cers 3 and his ri right hand, in he is ta bold the which anſwers 
EAA a ee Mean 1 
ther, cut f; afterwards bis body s be drawn and * 
quartered Four hor ſas pulling ſeveral ways, and his - 
members and corps to be thrown into the fire, and and burnt to 
4e, and the aſbes thrown — * air. TheConrt 
arfaited 10 the King. Before this ts ſentence be rv 
* — — — 
the or. ang ext 
declare bra } 
Let us obſerve, that 1 
ris, was put at Rome in che Index expurgatory, ” 4 
or dd prohibized. Books. The Author of che rico. 1594 6 43% 
ton did not let chis circumſtanse. . — 
here follows the anſwer, that was made l 
«© what he adds, that the ſentenoe 
+4 cenſured at Rome, we anſwer, 


ing, 1 taken —— without — — 4 


— 
1 ＋ be oP which they tug fell (9). eaſe 5 


hat ;y rod page 


*© this had (She je of hen „ One 45- of the 2d 

1 ou (5) K. 2 in 1611. 
(the Myttery 222 he ſame diſtine- r e, 
tion. . who anſwered _ admitted it; but ome, £ atgo 


rique de 
maintained tha notwithſtanding this, the cenſure P Anticaton, page 
to be blamed 6). * alſo obſerve, that the eli 170. 

publiſhed in Naur, borh h at and in ſeveral o- 

ther places an Advertiſement to the Catholicks concerning (s) Rt & © — 
r. „ my By made again their ſociety — 


Du-Pleflis- Mor. 
This 2 in Latin and in French was was dif. nai, 
n/ed q throws rh King of Chri 
Foy Yah or {lr rear fn ro 


againſt it. us 0 6) Rivet, D- 
wal 24 in e the chief heads contained in theſe {do teu 
| la Preface du 


"13 Join Ghef bs father and the Nets Gueret « 4... Myſtere d'iniguits 
>$'s relate . . . the ſentence, that contre les Cu- 

as 4110 e them.] *+ The Court” has baniſhed 1 
and does hereby baniſh the ſaid Gueret and ** & 4 Bray, paz - 
% Qhaſtel out of the Kingdom of France; n 23, 24 , 
% the ſaid Gueret for ever, and the ſaid Chaſtel _ 
« [the time and term of nine year, and for ever (7) Cayet, Chee 
„ ont of che city and ſuburbs of Paris and they are unden che pen 
Charged to keep their baniſhment upon n of be- x 1 
ing hanged and ſtrangled, without any further trial. 1 * 
© The Court has alſo declared, and does hereby de- 


1 clare all the goods and chattels of the faid 2 * folie 


(9) 


(10) 
437 


CH 
account of a book that was ptbliſhed ſme tine aſter, \ with this ritle, Apbligte le 


wal 


Obaſtei, i. e. A Defence of John 
that they cauſed a Lay - man to diſguiſe 


4c 
vc 
vs 
ue 
Fc 
«and the | 
« the da 4 4 
3 5 Dotirt I den | - 
ve which the faid Peter Chaſtel lived, be entirely de- 
„ moliſhed and laid even with the ground; and the 
« ſpot on which it ſtands applied to che uſe of the 
wh wor Ie tp be ever beit upon 
ve jt 4 bat that a High Pillar of free the be ſet up 
there for a perpetual monument, for that moſt wick- 
/ * ed and inable m ttempted on the King's 
ve ; ! de engraved ed an 
«« mſcription ns for- which the 
pillar erected, the 
the money ac- 
FW be . fent extcuted, and the 
bouſe demolifbed, infttail if which & pillar wits pat up, 


auth a table of black marbli os each fide, with iner 
2 


lo) Ibid. folio 
437 vr ſo. 


1 Pur 


ders 


aly the 
was 


for he will think, that a private n attempted to 

(11) ie. murther his lawful Prince. Bur, L Author (11), 
Pour Feban Chaſ- a man who confeders wwhat things really are, rather than 
fel, 1 Part chap. quhat is ſaid of them, and who has a regard for the 
7+ Pag. m. 21. judgment, not of paſar people, but of the hurth, 
of the State, who obſerves what the Laws are both 

human and divine, the' al N of the King- 


dom, which have akways been received, publiſhed, re- 

wered, practiſed and admitted 1— France, ry he that 

an excommunicated pern, an heretic, a * , pro- 
3 wan declared to be 


faner d , a Publi 
4 6 Sys preſſe of Religion, 2 
ipſo Bbw roy pe t of ficceeding to the Crown, 
and conſequently is a 


8 
4, a criminal 


King, an 1. 
per and not a natural wot 4 
fol fovereign ; a man, I fay, who confiders this, ( n. 
2% be be mad, and hft to all ſenſe of humanity, and of 
Loe towards God, towards the Church and toward his 
Country) _— ring otherwiſe, but that to en- 
denvour to rid the wor [of ic a monſter, it a gene- 
rats, virtuous, and herotcal ation, worthy to be compared 
ard the greateft and moſt commendable ations recorded 
m ancien Hiftory either ſacred or To One th 
only can "be blamid in Fobn Chaſtel, and that is, thi 


| be did wt accompliſh bis dig, by ſending tht wich 
to his own , like © AO Ak ful ies: be "fog 
ports, and | bini ” And as bit defignt 


* 
1 


v4 LIE From t 


az 


„ 
The Author Of ek es 2 


in che habit of a Prieſt, and that they 
0 os +34 el ſent 


| ey Who doubt. of it 
atheifts (ar fame /cribler Yorate it) wubereas others i fe 


but of his an of bis indignation @ 
gainft his pth; 1 be would mt yet take off the rod 
70 ne yet he has curſed) nor Preal the yoke of 
is ſhoulder, * f ; 
his Madian “. bees for * Ifaiab ix. 
* | 


10 pra 
Pact 
pter | & wh. age 
ys he, the firfl þ 
{be 'means William 


Priner of OtatipH-received, Bit only his. janv-bone, the 
cond cr facerfoful. p54 * | or fe 
wen e "be Tater, . to. bi 
_ A A only int nie 85 
y inderfland by the ges, which I have quoted, 
that this writer grounds a e * 1165 (12) Apologie 
upon the ſuppoition, that Henry IV was not 4 King, pr Jcbas Choſ- 
* — _— Oy 4 . 1 er eee Ne 
He undertakes to prove in the ſecond part, ha: N 
Caffe ation it 1a . 


„He grants, that ane (46 e 
ſacred perſons (21), but” then he aſſerts, i: rs — x 9 
Ar or Ro or to hall a King, but only 8 
one en imſelf King, and who only reſembled _@ (14) Ibid. 
King, if not by his Ze or PE — 1 at leaf = | roo 
is waited on d 4 King; thi „ 2 
2 
erit Hug. rance. And having been 
this reaſon, that it, 5 bis. impiety and ber 0 24 * . 
om the throne, be can only ny 

D, and nit de jure, which" is ere Ibid. pag. 
and tyranty bith a witneſs (13), He fays,. 1 at the 55. 
the Crowni (t 4), conſidering his Excommunicdtion both 9. 
de jure and de facto, fill keeps him bound and tontinues 
the Kingdom (15). He even afſerts (16), that the Pope's 71. 

lution u not be ſufficient, to re-c liſh a man, (0) We find 
tho But beth cendemned not only the C urch, but be but ten or eleven 
by er cd for the Pape can indeed acquit a perſen degrees between 

& 71 4 


from the” ſpiritial puniſhments, but not from the tem- Robert of France, 
forad (17 . He goes farther ſtill, and even brings his the Stock of the 


ight "to the Crown into queſtion (18) ; be quotes feve- po e gin 
inſtances to prove, that even in France they have on of Se. Lewis 
often exclufed the neareſt heir to the Crown, that they (the common an- 


| ity to i "fp ceftor of H 
might have an opportunity to inſiſt upon their right of 777" Arr — 


tection in favour of a more remote inheritor. And IV) and this lat- 
as 10 the particular regulations concerni' the right of ter. Robert was 
ſucceſſion, 8 he (19), fince._ the „ Pax ee, born in 1256, _ 
that a man * 2 5 claim a right of canſangui- TAL in 
nity beyond the tenth degree, wwe  iudoe from. thence 1.223 
hew tital aut i! grounds { bis latin 271 FA apho ig in n. 
the twenty ſtcond degree of conſengyini He reckons f 

0 


ons Perefixe's account 
otherwiſe than Mr. de Pereſix es but ten and that of the 


or eleven degrees of kindred between Henry III and tber of Chaſ- 
Henry IV (20), as I have obſerved in . place — 1 bnd | 
(21). He ' ſays in Chapter the XIth, that we thence, that the 


ought to prefer the moſt important commandments degrees of kin- 
thoſe that are leſs important, and that accord: dted are reckon- 
ing to this rule, if murther be unlawful generally ſpeak. ch. C en 
ing, vet it is lawful i kill jome fort of erſahs, and chan they ave in 
amongſt others theſe two ſorts, viz. Heretics and Tyrants the Common - 
(22), for which he quotes ſome paſſages from the Scrip- Law. | 
tures ahd from Canon-Law 3 and in the XIth Chapter (21) In the Re- 
he aſſerts, that heretics mu/? be put to. death by private mark [Z] of the 
per ſans, if if cannot be done otherwiſe. He alledges (23) Article of HEN« 
a decree of the Parliament of Paris made in che year RY IV. 

1560, and pronounced by the late Prefadent li Maire 
4957 herelici, and which made it lazyful far any one (22) Alki, 

to BI them. This decree was 4 on Very. Wes buy Pu” g C 
reaſons; face no beaſt is more dangerous than that, kick 12. fag 75 
Ah the foul, no robber more dreadful than he who | 


| rob me of their Faith and Religion, no aſþ more we- (23) Ibid. chag, 


Amon; 3% page 81. 


ER nas der Oar 


142 


Chaſtel, in — 1 artifiee the 


re pretended Gon did now how to act 

acht na if n to Ad 12 of Malen Sliugtib of naw-qo A bury” No 2 

- — that, hich whilg ; In the fourth part he criticizes upon the decree of 
he the —— - oh Paris againſt John Chaſtol 3 he) pre- 

tende ta oblerye.- ſeveral [patoriows falſities in it and 


ul av right, e 

2.4. q+ 64 e no recourſe can N 8 to "ring 
« Th. 2. Sen - os tyrant to tic, and - his ty ranny ' 00 

Diſt ult. J. 2. 4 wiſe f IN fach a 5 it. F 

te n amo 
Wer even as 1. ale with po il iſon, 
: A 9 a * 5 Pome 
P cates iceros ſayin f 4 
ed DEE dl ahh 
7 gat 4 Ne pn} an u 


40 2 that t 94 of war inſt a 
e WV — That be Ke i by bl an 
(24) Abel. pour 4e not a pom nary Even the heretics, adds 
J. Chafiel. Part 4 "he (25), have filled Veel with theſe maxims, 
2+ Pap» 84, 85. “ the they talk differently, accotding as their affairs 
ev charge, or as they live ane a Prince, who favours 
425) Thid. pag · of ſes them. rs ſrom the Author 
35, 6. of "the queſtions under the name of Junius Brutus, 
* rn de jure Regni 
169 * in which be laces "tyrants e ke the . Has. 
15 beaſts, « and Jays 0 to be treat from 
l n in his Repub where be f 1 A 2 
% rant who employs violetit means, m undergo 
* ues 4 penilley of the Lex Valeria (or Valerian Law) 
% ch it is bog that ſuch men be put to 
1 01). "=. To this muſt he aſcribed. the 
. * ſo KL. Noblemen in France, Scot- 
r \ Gi En Germany, whom they have 
= Hom, ry by their Miniſter's advice, under colour Co 
"that they were Tyratits, becauſe they were Catholics. 
« Hence'alſo' the turther of ſeveral Kings, as that of 
, Charles IX; we may likewiſe quote 'Beza's Pane- 
ric, in Which he cationizes Poltrot and A 
t int of him, becauſe be had Killed the great Fran- 
« * of Lorrain Duke of Guile, whom they above 
all ſtiled a Tyrant... In "this reſpect the only die- 
F 0 Og chere is between them (the heretics)' and us, 
„ is this, vis. who muſt or muſt not be called a 
Tyrant.“ He finiſhes this ſecond part With a par- 
(26) Ibid. Part ticular account of the ſeveral advantages which accrue 
Hl. chap. 1. PP from John Chaſtel's attempt, and on this occaſion he 
117. abuſes Henry IVI in a molt bitter and Outragious 1 man- 
(2) Thefirſt was Her. 
8 Jaureguy, . In the third part he aſſerts, that Jobn Chaſtet s Ac- 
native of Biſ- fin "js heroical ; he extols' him above Ehud, Phineas, 
c, te l and Mattathias {26) ; nor does he forget to compare 
Wow UPrigce his courage with that of the Prince of Orange's two 
2 a piſtol in murtherers (27), and to that of James Clement. Nor 
the jaw-bone, does he omit te Godly Poet Cornelius Muſius (38), who 
March 18, 1532+ ſuffered martyrdom in Holland as he calls it, adding. 


The other was 

that De Lumay, robo WAS his _ executioner, was afler- 
10 = 4 5 <vards rewarded as he de eſerved, having been Mk to 
Burgundy, aged pieces and devoured by bis own dogs. Our apologilt de- 
34 years, who, ſcribes at large Chaſtel's courage and reſolution at bis con- 
thot "the. nee feſſion, at his examination, u pon the rack, when he made 
work ry Ano hohourable amends, and at his execution. When he made 
chafged with honoutable amends he dba, earneſtly prefed. to. declare, 


three W _ that ' be repented, and bepged pardon 0 "God; z but the 
Delft in Hol 1 » be «Was quite maimed by his fis erings upon the-:rack 
that hs *< God's m" Merch 


e 1 5 yet he aid, mercy for the 


Chajiel, pag nll { Ans he had committed during the whole courſe of 


1% his lite, and eſpecially, . that he had not accompliſhed 


(28. 95 lade page % hat he ag x. to rid the world of the moſt 
2206) „ e ny 21 C Church had upon the whole face 


| = gb earth" (29).” It is a deplorable thing, that 
(20) 1bid: pag © 1 whey like 7 ſhould ſhew as much reſolution » 
14; ., ,, themoſt Hales Mary of of the e Chuck. 
i» 98 1 promo 


. contrary they | 
y at war pro, Bag hes may employ nt 


* (dpwaright | bexeſy,and: great; abſurdigies in 

ms, Fa of, Caſtel action, in that part of 

wh 8 d enge which xelad , Denen 

ahem prabibiting ener ita utter Jobs 
moni whey hich be maintains, are neither ſcan 

1 on nor N 15 ward et — * 
His deſign in the 1 85 mort the, def 
and 3 with ſemence. pranongced 
Againit che. Jeſuite according - 00 Zim. 
i e inveighs * anode againlt Achille de 
las the e ee and againſt Sexvin Advocate 
in Parliament of aris. He a rts = 


ſentenoe contains 1. 755 0 3225 
enlarges upon the of hb. wits z- — 


anſwers Anchen? Arvauld's s plea, — 1 not juſtify 
the two, Jeſuits, one * 7 * been put to the rack 
* and the other, ha 30 ; 15 makes a Martyr (35) John Cues 

b 7 in te clo oh is; Book he exhorts : 
his eltly to — 4 enemy (cr) Jon x 
of. and of the Church Nhl Guiox ann. 
This apology. for Joby, 1. G0 was: firſt printed in See his Article. 
1595.5 it was ny AH in 1610 . the 
tragical, 2 they added: four ſmall 
pieces to it. I. The Wigs Toy been —_ at Paris in 
1589 for Niers Nivelle, N88 James 
two e and Rolin Thierry, in the 
. ) near eee ee 

ty) B oy and Printer to the Holy Upian; * * 

it is intitled,, Efeckt tpowantables de bexcommunicuticn the * 
4 Raney. 17 2 121 de HMT v3 NavABN e, * 


_ 


2 2% 47 2. nry 
le Navarre / 4 

3 t: ie, An 8 

<< tub eſpects the Excommunication of 1 DE 

8 7 — of Hzury wy Na v AR &84/contain- 

ing alſo the true Hiſtory of Henry of Valais's.death, 


«+ and that 5 
Et ele ts ny Beto Th 
e 1 Lettre de Pilluftriſime 2 ee 


[hot dk Tree e notre S. Pere 
eneral de la Sainte U, 22 i. e. % Vo rt 
«of vp 2 uſtrious Cardipal Montalte * 


a 5 mand to ca ral 
* 2 vi Ps comme This letter wy been pany of 


Paris, With a licence in 1589 by che 1 — 
Who e, e * 4 N 
inti iſcours par ; 3 "ib 7 - 
ſible. a Subject de medire de fon Roy, & encor — 2 
tenter @ a. perſonne.” i. e. . A | Gicourle, in which 
it. is proved, as Ap not lawful for a ſubject to re- 
« vile hi King, mach e t upon his perſon,” 
IV; 5 e . 
herd 2 7 2 8 Henry IV, . deli ti de. Fer, 
he ſighs ol France 42 the death A 488 
5 her Kio Henry IV, and che loyalty of che F 1 
The. collection of all "theſe. pieces contains 323 
in 8yo, hereof e .apology ſor John Chattel — 
8 fixlt 256 e this Soond Editon 
2 come very ſcarce, ſo that I thought the 
Readers pul; not be e to find a ſhort account 
of {X's in 1 place. 
The per „ who. cauſed. edit 20 be arte, in bie 
owns, that che chief e induced him to 
publiſh it, Was among /t rler, et the world ni 97 be 
convinced, ii is from the. Feſuil's bool that 4 Par 
cides, @1 + W 5 art — read. He ſa r 
— m 7 to aſſaſſinate, King, 
a ble dactrine which. is 
19h in 185 Te 9 Jon C eaſe, in 9 25 it it 
impudently, ered, 1 — IV could not be a King, 
tho been a at en and. in ewhich., it is. 6x 
pro/ly "earch that has. and. their abettors, and el 
7 85 relapſe, being 0% face ſentenced. ic death 
I the laws both —— and divine, may lawfully 
by 1 rivate perſon, if it cannot be done 
8 . = the Reader may ſee in the. * rt 4 
that, Apology, Chapter the. 8th; Ce. (32. 
eryes, that the Flat thought fit to hide, ang. rr f.) * > 2 
ee eee eee, 


CHA 


his part EI. It is a matter of ſurpriſe, that the ſeveral accounts of this horrid 1 2 pt 
. | » ih 7 


of their wickedneſs, and of ſuch abominable murthers, 
bat only becauſe they feared, le Kings and Princes, tat- 
ing notice of that apology, ſhould entertain fuch an aver- 
fiom for them, as not to fer them any longer at Court 
and in their Councils, there to perform the Pope's com- 
mands (33). The Author of the Anticoton aſſerted, 
that John Chaſtel's apology was a work of the Jeſuits 
(34) 3 but they always maintained that this was an 
im „ and that no Fefuit bad ever a hand in it 
(35). All the world knows, ſays Richeome (36), that 
the Feſuits are not the Authors of the Book intitled de 
Juſta Henrici tertii abdicatione, i. e. Of tbe } depo- 
I Anticoton, pag» ſition of Honry 111, nor of Veron Conſtantin's apology 
45. for John Chaſtel; and the late King (37), who was 
636) Richeome's entirely perſuaded of our inmcence, diſcountenanced all 


2 verſo. 


(3 
A 


(35) Reponſe A- 
pologetique a 


2 — 7 4 * ers, who charged us with it before his 
pare 5. t is very probable, that theſe two Books were writ- 


(37) He means ten by John Boucher, who as we have obſerved in his 
Henry IV. article (38) was the moſt ſeditious and the moſt unruly 
(38) See the Re- Preacher, that ever endeavoured to inſpire the minds of 
mark [BI in the the people with a ſpirit of rebellion againſt their law- 

Article BOU- ful Sovereign. 

CO [Z] . . , Author of this Book relates, that they 
cauſed a Layman to diſguiſe himſelf in the habit of a 
pA and that they ſent him as a Father Confeſfor to 
Fobn Chaſlel . .. . 3 but that the pretended Confefſor 
did not know how to act his part.] Here follow: the 
apologiſt's own words. To mention now the arti- 
«« fices, Lieutenant Lugoly, who played his part fo 
« well, knows in his conſcience how the affair went, 
« as well as they, who had a ſhare in the ſacrilege 
« he committed, when he diſguiſed himſelf in the ha- 
«© bit of a Prieſt, and perſonated a Father Conſeſſor, 

in order to pump ſomething out of Chaſtel by way 

of a ſacramental confeſſion, or at leaſt, to feign 
he had heard ſomething from him, whence they 
might take an advantage againſt him, and againſt 

thote, who were 128 of his martyrdom (39). 

. . How well did they towards this penitent in this 

ſhameful im ? The hook was too weak to 

« catch fo large a fiſh: it was a childiſh trick, and 

too coarſe a device ; ſuch a thin cobweb will not 

« hold fo large a fly. Such hares are not catched at 

the noiſe of this drum, nor ſuch birds at the fight 

of the net. To play ſuch a part well a man muſt 

ſtudy it a little before hand ; but the poor man did 

not know what it was to hear one's confeſſion, for 

4 he never partook of that Sacrament,” but for form 

ſake, once in three years (as the Engliſhman ſaid of 

himſelf, after the betraying of Paris.) Since therefore 
he was not ſo well ſkilled in this, as in the querks of 
the law, and in the means to debauch girls and wo- 
men, he was ſoon diſcovered, and tho' it was dark 
and he diſſembled as much as he could, yet Chaſ- 

«« tell, who knew what it was to receive one's con- 

«« fefſion, and was perfectly well acquainted with all 

the circumſtances of this ceremony, ſound him 

« out immediately: for this Reverend Father in God, 

newly made, forgot to recite the uſual Prayer and 

Benediction, which the Confeſſor ſays, before he re- 

„ ceives the penitent's confeſſion ; thus Chaſtel diſco- 


(49) Apologie 

pour F.C A 
Part 3. chap. 3. 
pag» 127, 128, 


«© yered that he was not a Prieſt, as the rat is known aer 


„ by the noiſe he makes, and the aſs by his braying ; 
«© for he was as proper for this buſineſs as a child is 
< to perſonate Hercules, or a fool to act the Philo- 
a nber he wanted a Prompter, like the Players at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne. The Mine having thus taken 
vent, before it was ſet on fire, the whole artifice 
„came to nothing, and the miſerable wretch was 
loaded with ſhame and infamy, as his impious ig- 
. «© norance, and ignorant impiety deſerved. Except that 
«© he had recourſe to another artifice, which was to 
«« ſpread with the utmoſt impudence, ſuch reports and 
% calumnies, as we have related above, againſt him 
« from whoſe mouth he heard nothi t a very 
«« ſevere reproof, and an abhorrence of his ſacrilege 
„ (40).” The Apologiſt exclaims very bitterly againſt 
ſuch an abuſe of the Sacrament of Penitence ; he calls 
it an impiety and facrilege, and pretends that it can- 
not be juſtified by the precedents that are alledged. 
« Tt is true, ſays he, that the like had been done be- 


Vol. IV. 


(40) Ibid. chap, 
6. page 137, 138. 


which I ſhall quote in the following remark ; it ot 


fore by two other perſons of the ſame faction, the 

Done an open enemy and an heretic, the other a 

** traitor a hy — The former was one San- 
tour a native of Cham » Who impoſed upon 

6 Mauclere a Doctor and Preacher, whom he took on 

the road as he was returning to Paris from Troyes, 

« where he had hed during Lent in the year 1589. 

«« After he frightened him with preſent death to ſuch 

%a degree that he made him beg for a Conſeſſor, he 

«« impoſed a Layman inſtead” of a Prieſt him. 

The other was Marins, a Gaſcoon, ne to the 

Sieur de Belin, one of the contrivers of the treaſon 

Hof Faris“, in which city he was left for that pur- * Thus he calls 

«© poſe ; he impoſed _ a Surgeon, who was a fer- the ſurrendring of 

„ vant to the Sieur le Bailleur, in the year 1594, e Oy to Hens 

% not long before the treaſon ; it was in order wo Ys 

„„ find a ring, which had been loſt in the houſe of 

a wicked woman, who is but too much known, 

and with whom he had a criminal converſation, as 

he had with ſeveral other women, and even with 

his neareſt relations: as he ſuſpected that the Sur- 

* goon, who was come to that houſe to dreſs him; 

" taken the ring, he firſt had his thumbs 

to pieces, in order to make him confeſs where the 

cc ring was; and after ſeveral other outrages, he car- 

** ried kim hoodwinkt to the river, with a deſign to 

« throw him into it, finally, as the poor wretch pray- 

ed for a Conſeſſor, he impoſed upon him, and per- 

« ſonated the Prieſt himſelf. The next day the ring 

% was brought back to the Lady by one of her lovers, 

* who took it only in a joke (41). . . . But if this be- 

« comes a rambler, a robber, and an heretic, (as it is (4x) Aeg 

really a device found out by heretics, in a bawdy- , V. CH tel, 

„ houſe, in order to impoſe upon women, and to fi. t 3: <P 3+ 

„ dicule the Church) is it worthy of a judge, a De- * 

«« puty or Provoſt of the King's Houſhould, a man of 

the long Robe, and who with his Caſſock and Chap- 

6 ec perfonare a Jeſuit ? If hereſy joined with arms, 

* the boldneſs and fury of Mars with the lewd- 

« neſs of Venus have produced this ſacrilege, why 

% ſhould the wiſdom and diſcretion of thoſe, who 


are ſtiled Gods, and who call themſelves Catholics, 


«I them to commit the fame crime, and to 

«© be guilty of ſo heinous an impiety ? What reſem- 

« blance is there between war, which hearkens to 

% no laws, and the Majeſty of the State, and of thoſe 

«© who mention the Laws? or between the cruelty 

«« and licentiouſneſs of arms and the awfulneſs of juſ- 

«* tice? To ſuppoſe thus a ſacred perſon, &c. (42).” (42) Ibid. chap, 
He alſo confates thoſe, who might ſay, that hey had 3' fas 230. 


follewed the example of the heads of the Parliament, 


who at the power and extraordinary ſeſſion at Poitiers, 
appointed the Priefls colo were to hear confeſſions, for- 
bidding expreſly to confeſs to any others but thoſe, from 
Thom it was required upon pain of death, that they 


ſhould declare, what they heard in the people's confeſſion , 


aubich they have continued ſince; and it ſeems they in- 
tend to continue it ſtill, by their practice of naming the 
Conftſſors, alledging that it is for the public good, that 
Juſtice might be adminiſtered impartially, that the guilty 
may not eſcape, and the innocent be not puniſhed; thus 
making this practice become by degrees cuftomary, and 
i} wing that it is lawful. Oh ridiculous hypocriſy and 
damnable impiety (43) ! He aſſerts, that the Prieſts (43) Ibid. chaps 
ht never to declare what is confeſſed to them, on + Pag. 131. 
ke occafion ſoever it be, and notwithſtanding the moſt 
expreſs commands, and that they are bound rather to 
ſuffer death, which will juſtly intitle them to the honour 
of martyrdom (44) ; and on this occaſion he commends (44) Ibid, 133. 
Anthony Antoninus Temermans a Dominican born at 
Dunkirk, who was hanged at Antwerp in the year 
1582, becauſe he refuſed to reveal Jaureguy's con- 


ſeſſion (45): (45) Who nes 
The is not related as it is above in the account, 


thered the Prince 
Orange, 
ſuppoſes, that John Chaſtel having been apprehended, 

ſome of the chief perſons at Court employed all poſſi- 

ble means to make him declare, at whole inſtigation 

he had attempted that parricide ; that they threw 

him down upon the ground, put a dagger 'to his 

throat, and threatned to ſtab him, if he would not 

declare the truth; that. he anſwered, that he had 


EE 
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Y, Dupleix, pleix ought not to 
by 4 4a ' prompted him to this attempt (). 


ö , | 

not been induced by any perſon in the world, to com- 

mit that action, and that he aſked for a Prieſt to 

whom he might confeſs ; that they granted him this 

favour, but that they bribed a Layman, who diſguiſing 

himſelf in the habit of a Prieſt went to Chaſtel to 

hear his confeſſion ; that Chaſtel repreſented to this 

falſe Prieſt, that he laboured under ſuch a perturba- 

tion of mind, that he could not remember his fins, 

and deſired that a paper might be reſtored to him, 

in which he had wrote his general confeſſion ſome 

days before; that this paper was found at his father's 

| houſe, but contained not the leaſt hint of any perſon's 

(46) Thuanus inſtigation. See the margin (46), where you will find 

ys (lib. 112. an account very different from this, with regard to 

pag m. 652), the paper, in which the murtherer had wrote his ge- 
that they who geral confeſſion. | 

rn), I am very far from believing on the authority of 

houſe, by ſearch- apologiſt, that they endeavoured to diſcover Chal- 

ing in every tel's ſecret by a pretended Confeſſor; but I don't know 

corner, found the whether it muſt be abſolutely denied; for ſince in an ordi- 

paper, in wh nary trial, which is of very little importance, the Judges 

wretch had wrote think it lawful to employ a thouſand lies in order to 

his general Con- make either the accuſed perſon or the witneſſes own 

feſnon; he dis the truth, why ſhould we believe, that the Judges 

not diſown this would have ſcrupled to make uſe of the confeſſion, 

he based Fine when Henry the I'Vth's life, on which the public ſecu- 

ſelf guilty of So- rity then depended, was concerned? They knew that 

domy, and con- the ſame weakneſs of mind, which occaſions a man 

feſſed, that he to be eaſily perſuaded to attempt ſuch a parricide, 

= 2 makes him at the ſame time capable of an extraor- 

with his own dinary courage and intrepidity. They who under co- 

ſiſter. lour of procuring the good of the Church, inſpire 

him with a deſign to kill a Prince, fill him at the 

ſame time with a firm reſolution to ſuffer all kind of 

torments, in hope of obtaining the glory of Martyrdom ; 

they perſuade him that if he declares his accomplices, 

he will loſe thereby the whole merit of his action; 

whereas if he has courage enough to keep his tongue, 

his conſtancy will procure him a thouſand bleſſings in 

this world, and a very high degree of glory in the 

next. The Judges therefore could not believe, 

that John Chaſtel would not be induced to declare 

any thing by his ſufferings upon the rack ; and that 

therefore the only means to diſcover whence thoſe fatal 

and pernicious counſels aroſe, which expoſed the King's 

life to ſo many wicked attempts, was by bribing a 

pretended Confeſſor. If the paper which was found 

at his father's houſe, had contained what they expect- 

ed, they would certainly have conſidered it as one of 


CHASTELAIN (GEORGE; in Latin Caſtella nus, a Flemiſh Gentleman (a), un- 


CHA 


ſhould differ ſorwidely EH, nor is this the leſs ſhocking circutnſtance. of this 
ve ſaid, that John Chaſtel anſwered the Judges, that the Devil 


Du- 


thoſe convincing proofs, upon which a ſentence of con- 
demnation may juſtly be grounded. The Judges. of 
the Lady de Brinvilliers ated thus (47), without any (47) But obfrye, 


regard to the arguments of her Council. See Mr, that they had fe- 


Nicolle's caſe in tavour of this Lady (48), veral other proofs 


1 , As ſt h 
[F] It is a matter of ſurprixe, that the ſeveral ac- wy th = 2 — 


counts of this horrid attempt ſhauld differ ſo auidely.] The were taken from 


Reader has ſeen in the foregoing Remark an account the writing, in 
hes ww, 99m from a Latin relation, which was aps =_ had 
printed at Straſburg in the year 1595, and of which zt en her fins, 
James Gretzer gave an extract at the 1 of his Latin 2 — 
tranſlation (49) of Francis des Montagnes's (50) anſwer 

to Anthony Arnauld's plea. . This extract Jiffers very (43) Printed at 
much, with regard to the pretended Conſeſſor, from Paris in 1676. 
the account of John Chaſtel's apologiſt, nor does it 


any ways agree with what Thuanus ſays 3 (49) Printed at 


Ingolſtadt in 


paper. Here follows another difference. 7596, Ivo. 
The perſon who publiſhed that extract did not omit (50) It s a fale 
any thing that could ſerve to clear the Jeſuits, but be name under 
concealed all the circumſtances which were againſt them. Nfl., be Jet 
He does infiſt continually upon this particular, that guiſed bir ble 
Chaſiel did not ſoy. that en perſon infvired hin with Toma nn 
the deſign to kill Henry IV, nor does that Author ſay Fas- ze. 
one word of thoſe circumſtances, which I have related 

in the Remark [A], and which were found very proper (51) See his 

to raiſe ſuſpicions againſt the Jeſuits. Common ho- Tie Apriege- 
neſty does not allow of ſuch dealings, and there is in um. 41 
all this a very ſcandalous artifice. Richeome was ob- hoop 
liged whether he would or not to enter into a ftri& (52) See the 
examination of John Chaſtel's anſwers to his Judges (51) 3 ame book, num. 
this was a very hard taſk for the Jeſuit, tho for * 227 * and bis 
reſt he made the beſt advantage of every circumſtance 1 
in Chaſtel's trial, upon which he could put a conſtruc- a Fan, to ha 
tion favourable to his fociety (5 2). t us obſerye, eur Marion's 
that he undertakes to prove that the account of Cayet's %, chap. 14. 
examination (53), which have tranſcribed from Cayet (53) Rich&ome 
(54), is falſe, and that he does it in a Book, in which Reponſe Apoioger, 
he pretends to confute a Writer, who had expreſſed, © "Artrector, 
himſelf as follows. Theſe are the very words of Chaſ- 14, 38. Page 


this parricide's general confeſſion which was fou 
written on 


tel's examination, of which your Majeſty may ftill *” 


ſee the original, which will be certified to be true by (54) In the re- 
* above thirty Gentlemen Prefidents or Counſellors in mark [4] 

* the Parliament, who are a thouſand times more 

« credible, than all that the parties concerned can 

* aſſert in favour of their own cauſe.” Being aſted 

aubere he learned this new theology, he anſwered, he 


had it from the fludy Pbili ſophy, &c. 


(a) Eques Gar- 


derſtood the French tongue very well, and wrote ſome Treatiſes [4], which have not , “ee 


been ſo much eſteemed, as Olivier de la Marche foretold they wo 


(x) La Croix du [A] He wrote ſome Treatiſes. . . .] He wrote (1) in 
Maine, pag. 118. French verſe Recueil des choſes marweilleuſes advenues de 
ſon tems. i. e. A collection of the wonderful things, 

(2) Valer. An- which happened in his time.” Printed with the 
dreas, Bibl. Belg. Works of John Moulinet, his diſciple (2). Le Temple 
Page 263. de Ia ruine d'aucuns Nobles malheureux, tant de France, 
ue AM autres nations eftrangeres, à Pimitation de Bocace. 

1. e. The temple of the downfal of ſome unhappy 
LNoblemen both French and Foreigners; in imita- 
tion of Bocace;”” Printed at Paris, for Caliot du 
Pre, in the year 1570. L'inſtruction du jeune Prince, 
contenant huit Chapitres. 1. e. The inſtruction of a 
„ young Prince in eight Chapters.“ Printed with his 
(4) La Croix du other Works (3). Les Epitaphes dq Hector & d Achilles, 
Maine, pag. 118. avec le jugement d Alexandre le Grand. i. e. The 
«« Epitaphs of Hector and Achilles, with the judg- 

« ment of Ab the Great.” Printed at Paris 

Du Verdier, in 1525, 8vo (4). IL. Hiſtoire de Jaques de Lalgin 
(2 2 Chevalier de la Toiſon, dor. The Hiſtory of James 
447. '«« de Lalain Knight of the Golden Fleece.” Printed 
at Bruſſels in 4to, in the year 1634, and ſeveral other 

TRA Andr- Works, which are kept in manuſcript in the Abbey of 
w_ E. Fag. St. Vaſt at Arras (5). He wrote in French the Life of 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy ; but I do not 

(6) Pontus Heu- think it was ever printed. Pontus Heuterus had read 


terus, Rerum it, and borrowed ſome things from it (6). 
—.— oak [BJ. . Which have not been ſo much efteemed, 


as Olivier de la Marche foretold they would be.) Here 
4 


be [BJ. Chaſtelain tk E.. , 
: died pag. 262. 


follow his own words. TI am extremely vexed, that 

«« I cannot come up to the ſtyle and accuracy. of the 

* late Mefire George Chaſtlelain, a Knight of my ac- 

«« quaintance, who tho' a Fleming by birth, uſed yet 

% to write in French, and has performed in my time 

„ ſo many fine and uſeful things, that his works, his 

actions, and his elaborate ſtile will gain him more 

«« reputation and glory a hundred years hence, than 

* they do now (7).” This Prophecy proved falſe; (7) Olivier de la 
The memory of this Writer became every day more Marche in the 
and more obliterated, and few perſons knew him by Breface to his 
his Works half a Century after his death. Olivier R 
de la Marche ſtiles him the Pearl and the Star, that * 

is the moſt eminent of all the Hiſtoriographers, aubo either 

in his tims or before employed pen, ink and paper (8). (8) Ibid. in the 
John le Fevre Lord of St. Remi had alſo great hopes, Preface to the 
that the Works of this Author would be immor- !* bock, Pas m. 
tal. He declares, that having dige/ted and writ down * © 

ome ſhort notes and memoires, he ſent them to that noble (9) Jean le Fevre 
Orator George Chaſtelain, that he might make uſe of _—_— = St. 
them according co his prudence and diſcretion, in his noble — 3 Hidin 
Hiſtories and Chronicles, ibo theſe Memoirs be but very de Charles VI, 
inconſiderable if compared with his Works. . . . I ſhall publiſhed by Mr. 
mention the great and noble action of the Duke and of the Ite Labourcur, « 
Knights of his Order; but not by far fo much at length, — n 2 
as that celebrattd Orator George te Chaſtelain bas A of St. De- 
done 9). | ny, 


Andreas, Hin- 


(b) Obi 


(3) A 
Hiſftoir 
Officier 


141, 


(3) Obiit £0 2 
tomporg, - i 
yolas” Audax No- 
veſium ob/idebat, 
j. e. « He died 
40 when Charles 
« the Terrible 
« heſieg dNuys. 
Valerius Andre- 


dy (c). 
S"CHASTELUX 
Counſellor of State and Chamberlain to the 


of his 


died in the year 1475 (b). He had been educated in the family of the Dukes of Bur- (9 
(CLAUDIUS Lord of Viſcount of Kali Baron of Quarre, 


of France June the 2d 1418. He was ſent into Guienne in the 
poſt of Marſhal January the 22d 1421. 


287. | 


La Croix du 
aine, Biblioth, 
Fran oiſe, pay: 
118. 


Duke of Burgundy, was created a Marſhal 
| year 1419, and deprived 
He ſtood out the ſiege of Creyant againſt 


2, Biblia the Conſtable of Scotland in the year 1423, which procured him a very extraordinary pri- 


Liefer 263. vilege in the City of Auxerre [A]. In 1431 the 
ſembly which was held in that ſame City, to negociate a treaty of peace with the Embaſ- 
ſadors of the Kings of France and England: he died in the year 1453 (a). 
a very ancient and noble family, which is not yet extinct [B]. 


[4] He flood out the fiege of Crefvant, . . which pro- 

cured him à very extraordinary privilege in the C iy of 

Auxerre.) Let us quote Mr. de Vize's words. You 

1) Mercure Ca- cannot but know, ſays he (1), what privilege this 
nt, for Sept. Family enjoys in the Cathedral Church of Auxerre. 
1701, fag 364, « Claudius Lord of Chaſtelux obtained it towards the 
&c. latter end of the 14th Century (2), as a reward for 
(s) Or ber his generoſity, becauſe at his own expence he ſtood 
after the begin- out the ſiege of the city of Crevant, which belongs 
ning of the 15th to the Chapter, againſt the Scots, whom he van- 
Century. «« quiſhed and expelled the country, having taken, 
% himſelf their General the Earl of Doukan Conſtable, 

* of Scotland, priſoner. And as he y re- 

„ turned the church- lands to the Chapter of Auxerre, 

<< they granted him in return, by a juridical Deed, . 

«© for himſelf and his heirs male who ſhould poſſeſs 

<« the Manour of Chaſtelux” the privilege we ſpeak, 

of; and which was, o have the firfl' ſeat in the Choir, 

to fit there in a ſoldier's dreſs, with a ſurplice over it, 

a belt, an amuce on his arm, and a hawk on his fi; 

with the right to fit and to wote deliberatively in the 

Chapter, and to partake of the Diſtributions * (a), lite 
a Canon. | 
*.) The Diſtributions in the Chapters are ſome 
ſmall ſums of money, left by the Founders, for thoſe 
Canons only, who are preſent at ſome Obiis and other 
offices of the Church. App. REM. ] i 

[B] He was of an ancient and noble Family ; his po- 

feerity is not yet extin4.) Father Anſelme does not 

carry the Genealogy of this Family higher up, than 

(3) Anſelme, to the Father of our Claude de Chaſtelux (3) ; but Mr. 
Hiſtoire de Grands de Viize aſſerts, that this is one of the moſt ancient Fa- 
Officiers, pag» milies in the Kingdom (of France), that it has no other 
_ name and no other origine but Chaſtelux, and that from 
the end of the tenth Century, from which time we begin 
to know the ſucceſſions of » 4 family in à direct line, to 
this time, the Count de Chaſtelux, who died in Septem- 
ber 1701, i the twentieth in a direct line from father 
to fon; and that his Anceſtors have enjoyed all the mili- 
tary employments in the State; you will find amongſt them 
fome Marſhals of France, ſome Admirals, ſome Gover- 
nors of Provinces, Lieutenants-General, ſome Gen- 


tlemen of the King's Bedchamber, ſme Chamberlains to 
the Dukes of Burgundy, ſome pages * to the Kings, ſome 


They are ge- 
nerally Noble- 
men's children. 


ke of Burgundy ſent him to the AL 

n! Af {4) Taken from 

| | Father Anſelme, 

He was of . 4 Grand: 
N ö Officters, page 


140, 141. 


Captains of Companies conſiſling of an hundred Gendar- 
mes (8), at a time when theſe Companies were very ; 
conſiderable (4). (4) Mercure Ca- 

Let us add, what the ſame Author relates concern- t, for Septem- 


ing the preſent ſtate of that Family. He ſays (5) chat * 701, Page 


Pullis zr Pavut Count of CHasTEtLUX, Who was 

killed in the attack of Chiari in Italy, September the (c) Ibid. pag. 
firſt 1701, in the thirty third year of his age, had 358. 
three brothers and, three fiſters ; the eldeſt of his 

*« brothers ſerved in the armies in Germany, where 

* he died; AxDREW DE CHASTELUX, who is now. 

«« theeldeſt, is Enſign of a Man of War. WILLIAM 

% AxTroxy, who is the youngeſt, is an Abbot. The 

«« eldeſt ſiſter is Bonne pt CryasTELUX, married to 

« Francis Count de Saint Chamans, and Marquis de 

« Mery. The ſecond ſiſter is JuviTH pt ChasTE- 

* Lux, Lady and Canoneſs of Pouſnagy in Cham- 

5 The youngeſt is Ann' Or CHASTELUX 

«« married to Charles de Vienne, Count de Comma- 

* rain in Burgundy, the head of the illuſtrious family 

of the YViewnes (6).” The father of theſe ſeven chil- (6) Ibid. pags 
dren was CÆsAR PHI LIT DE CHASTELUX, Captain- 362. 


Lieutenant of the Company of Gendarmes belonging 


to the Prince (of G His widow, who is ſtill (7) Ibid. pag. 
alive (8), is Judith de Barillon, daughter to ſohn James 359, Kc. 
de Barillon, Preſident in the Parliament of Paris. This (3) That is to 
Cæſar Philip, the nineteenth Baron or Count of Chaſtelux, ſay in September 
had three brothers, who all died in the King's ſervice. 1701. | 
The eldeſt was killed in the battle of Norlingen, where 
he was Marſhal de Camp. 'The ſecond had been killed 
ſome time before in Rouſſullon, 7 a cannon-ball, bhawi 
been commanded to prevent the landing of the Spanigrds, 
The third, who was Knight of Malta, died alfa in the 
King's ſervice (9). Obſerve, that the other branches (9) Mercure Ga- 
of this Family were extin& by the death of Philip de 4, for Septem- 
Chaſtelux, Baron of Coulanges, Marſhal de Camp, who g 279% page 
was killed in the battle of Simzheim in Germany, in 
the year 1614 (10). 

* (8) Gendarmes.] We make uſe of that word, to 
expreſs, what the French called formerly Hommes * Furetiere's 
4 Armes. Theſe companies conſiſted of fifty or of an Dictionary under 
hundred Gentlemen, or Noblemen compleatly armed, OC 
and who uſed to fight with a lance or ſpear. App. (COMPAG- 
REM.] | | | NIES D'). 


(10) Ibid. 


CHATEAU-BRIAND (the Counteſs of ) ſpouſe of the Count of that name, daugh- 
ter of Phoebus of Foix, and ſiſter of Lautrec, and of the Marſhal of Foix, had been 
Francis the Firſt's miſtreſs, according to ſome Authors [4]. Monſieur de Varillas has 


A] She had been Francis Is Miſtreſs, according to 
ſome Authors.) Brantome relates very remarkable cir- 
cumſtances of this intrigue. ** I have been told, /ays 
% he (1), and have it from very good hands, that when 
% Francis I had forſaken the Lady de Chateau-Briand, 
5 his moſt beloved Miſtrefs, for Madam d'Eſtampes . . 
« as one nail drives another, Madam d'Eſtampes de- 
«« fired the King to take back from the Chateau- 
„ Briand all the fine jewels of which he had made 
her a preſent, - not for the ſake of their value, or 
fineneſs, for jewels were not then ſo much in faſhion, 
as they have been ſince; but for the ſake of the in- 
gr poſies, which were worked, engraved, and 

mped on them, and which were invented and 
5 contrived by his ſiſter the Queen of Navarre, who 
bad a great genius for theſe things.” Brantome 
adds, that when the Gentleman, whom the King 
ſent to the Counteſs of Chateau-Briand, aſked her for 
theſe jewels, Me pretended to be taken ill of a fudden, 
and put him off for three days, and in the mean time, 


(1) Brantome, 
res des 
Dames Galantes, 


tam. 2. pag. 394+ 


related 


ſhe out of ſpite cauſed them all to be melted, and when 
the Gentleman came back, returned them to him in 
lamps, and deſired him to tell the King, that ſhe could 
not ſuffer, that another ſhould haye the pleaſure to read 
theſe poſies. The King returned her the lamps, (for 
he defired the jewels only for the ſake of the poſies ) and 
ſaid, Se had ſhewved more conflancy and greatneſs of foul, 
than I thought a wvomain <vas capable of. Brantome adds 
his own refleQtion to that of the King ; The heart of a 
generous woman, ſays he, thus ſcorned and provoked, is 
capable of wery great things. He aſſerts in another 
lace of his Memoirs (2), that the Court of Chateau- (2) In the O., 

Briand gave his fine houſe called Chateau- Briand tothe cours du Conncta- 
Duke of Montmorenci High Conſtable of France, to % de Monrme- 
be made a Knight of the Holy Ghoſt ; upon which Mr. 
Le Laboureur obſerves (3), that it was, to obtain the (3) Auditions 
Government of Britany, as alſo to put a ſtop to the per- aux Memoires de 
ſecution, which was carried on againſt bim for the mur- Caſtelnau, tom. 
ther of his wife, with which he was charged. I. pag 340» 

The Author of the Galantaries des Rais de ans 

che 


(4) In the year 
1664. 


(5s) Tom. 1. pag» 
m. 192 · 


* 


tres ; for Janu- 
ary 1686, Art. 
2+ page 15, Ke. 
of the ſecond edi - 


(y) Written by 


nA | 


related the Hiſtory 


(the Amours & the Kings of France) printed of late (4) 
in ſeveral places, relates Francis I's intrigue with the 
Counteſs of Chateau-Briand, after the ſame manner as 
Monſieur de Varillas does, and concludes his account 
thus (5). Some Critics pretend, that Mr. de Varil- 


« las, from whom I have extracted theſe Memoirs, 


 «« was ill informed, that the Counteſs of Chateau- 
«© Briand was reconciled with her huſband, and did 
% not die till ten 


*«. not in the leaſt ſcruple to ſollow word for word that 
«© celebrated Hiſtorian's account.” Take this for an 
impoſture : I defired a friend of mine to inquire about 
this anſwer of Mr. Varillas, and here follow the very 
words which he wrote to me in a Letter dated from 
Paris June the 10th, 1695, k 

„ Notwithſtanding all that the Author of the In- 
* trigues of the French Kings may ſay, we have not 
«« ſeen here any thing publiſtied by Mr. Varillas in 
«© anſwer to what the late Monfieur Hevin, Advocate 
« in the Parliament of Rennes, wrote againſt him, 
«© concerning the Counteſs of Chateau-Briand ; and 
« Mr, d'Hofier told me upon this, that Mr. de Cau- 
« martin, one of our fix Intendants of the Finances, 
„has in his Library the Caſe, which the Conſtable 
«© Ann de Montmorenci cauſed to be publifhed againſt 
« the Count de Chateau-Briand's heirs, to vindicate 
«© the Donation or Grant, which had been made to 


« him of that Manor, and that the Caſe begins with 


««< theſe words. The misfortunes which attended the whole 
« life of Mr. de Chateau-Briand are fo well known in 
« France, that it is needleſs to relate them here. 


CZ The work rag Mr. Bayle refers us in the 


text of this article (a), being now very ſcarce, and writ- 
ten in a language, which is not underſtood by thoſe, 
for whom this Tranſlation is particularly deſigned, we 
think it would be acceptable to them, if they were 
to find here the account, to which Mr. Bayle refers us, 
we ſhall therefore give a tranſlation of it. 
_ © "The more difficult and uncommon it is, ſays Mr. 
A. + ** Bayle (e), for a beautiful woman to walk conſtantly 
in the paths of virtue, when ſhe lives at a Court, 


% where wickedneſs prevails, the more reaſonable is it, 


to vindicate the reputation of ſuch Ladies, who have 
kept their chaſtity untainted amongſt ſuch great 
«*« dangers. It is therefore proper . . . . to inſert here 
an Apology for the Counteſs of Chateau-Briand, 
** whoſe reputation has been extremely branded in the 
«« Vith Book of the Hiftory of Francis J (. Nay it 
* 15 ſo much the more ry to vindicate her cha- 
racter, as moſt perſons will think it probable, that 
a very beautiful Lady could move the heart of this 
Prince, and that having gained his love, ſhe yielded 
*© afterwards to his deſires. Let us fee therefore what 
arguments are quoted for her character; but we muſt 
relate firſt, what Mr. Varillas found in à Writing 
talen from the Records of Chateau-Briand by the late 
* Preſident Ferrand. 

This Counteſs, daughter of Phcebus de Grailly, 
a younger ſon of the Family of Foix, had been mar- 
<< ried very young to the Count de Chateau-Briand, 
and lived retired in a corner of Britany, by her 
** ſpouſe's command. But as ſhe was the moſt beau- 
„ tiful woman of her time, Francis I, who had in- 
«© traduced all the Ladies at Court, where they did not 
«© appear before but on ſolemn occaſions, could not forget 
our Counteſs. He entreated her ſpouſe to bring her 
- 22 n but the Count deſired to be excuſed, al- 
** ledging the odd temper of his Lady, and repreſenti 
«« ber as @ ſavage ae it aua 1 Th y 
tame. And as he foreſaw that the King, who did 
% not give much credit to ſuch a Diſcourſe, would 
continue his intreaties, he reſolves to conſine him- 
** ſelf at home, the better to guard his treaſure : But 
an unexpected affair having obliged him to go to 
Court, he was forced to employ all poſſible means 
«« againit che King's ſolicitations ; and indeed the 


«c 


* 


of this amorous intrigue more at length than any other writer, 
did he forget to obſerve, that the Count put his wife to death. Others pretend 


1 


character of the Coun 


means he employed were very extraordinary, but 


nor 
that this 
whole 


«« yet they proved ineffeQual ; he was obliged to yield 
*« to the artifices that were made uſe of oy At 
« tice this young Lady to Paris. She was no ſooner 
arrived there, but her ſpouſe, who was now perſuad- 
ed he was catched, /ee out immediately for Britany, 
* that he night not be a witneſs of his own ſhame. The 
« Counteſs did all that could be expected from a wirtu- 


'& ous woman, who had not yet beeri put to the trial, 1 
„ mean that ſhe reſiſted for ſome time, and at laſt 


* yielded to the King's amorous. addreſſes. She bad for 
* a long while à great power over this Prince: She pro- 
* cured great employments for her three brothers, Lau- 
« trec, the Marſhal de Foix, and the Lord d' Aſpraut, 
* three of the bravefi men of their time; ſhe ſupport- 
* ed them in their poſts notwoithRianding their misfortunes 
« and their ill conduct. Her huſband would have been 
« raiſed to the higheſt dignities, had he been inclined 
* to prefer the advantages of ambition, before his ovon 
* reputation. But he refuſed them; nor would he hear 
* of his ſpouſe on any account whatſoever. Notwith- 
& landing his r his ſpouſe begged now and 
« then his 8 ſor a crime, which the,conditm 
* longer forbear to commit. The King being taken 
% priſoner at Pavia, this Lady <vas expoſed to the re- 
% ſentment of the Queen Regent, and to the revenge of 
* ber incenſed huſband. e received her indeed at 
% Chateau-Briand, , where ſhe was forced to take ſanc- 
* tuary, but without the leaſt reconciliation. He ſent 


«© her up into a room all furniſhed with black, and at 


* the end of fix months, he vent up to her with fix 
% men armed, and two Surgeons, wwho opened the weins 
* of her arms and legs, and let her thus bleed to death. 
« The King defigned at firfl to puniſh the murtherers in 
« an exemplary manner 3 but a new inclination made 
* him ſoon forget his farmer miſtreſs. The Count went 
into a voluntary exile, in order to avoid being 
*« ſecuted, till the Houſe of Foix was no more in a 
condition to proſecute him. Aſter his return he pro- 
«© poſed to the Conſtable of Montmorenci to make bim 
« over by deed the manor of Chateau-Briand, on condi- 
* tion, that the Conſtable ſhould get him out of trouble. 
*The Conſtable, co choſe rather to haue that manor 
* this way, than by a confiſcation, which would have 
% expoſed him to everlafing diſputes with the —__ 
« the Lawali, of which the Count was, procured hi 
«« a pardon from the King. The marks of the Counteſs's 
4 blood were fill to be ſeen in the room where ſhe was 
5 oC when Henry the third aua, killed at St. 
« Claud. ; 
* This is what is found in the Eng quotes by 
« Mr. Varillas as taken from the Records of Chateau- 
„ Briand. Yet the Apologiſt for the Counteſs ſays 
*« this is a mere ſtory, and grounds his aſſertions up- 
on ſuch argumetits, as may ſerve at leaſt to favour 
*« hiſtorical Scepticiſm. He alledges the Tomb and 
Epitaph, which the Count cauſed to be made for his 
«« ſpoule ; nor does he fear that this argument will be 
«* confuted by that which Jeſus Chriſt alledged ; who to 
«© convince the Jewiſh Nation, that they had put their 
« 8 to death, ſaid that they built them tombs 
cc ( ). 
« has been written to us from Paris. | 
An Extract from a Letter written from Paris to 
« the. Author of the Nouvelles de la Republigues des 
«« Lettres, December the 7th, 1685, ta vindicate the 
1 of Chateau - Briand accuſed 
«« of having committed adultery. with King Francis I. 
« More is in Mr. Varillass Hiſtory of Francis I a ſuct 
&* concerning the Count?fs of Chateau- Briand, which is 
abſolutel falſe, and calculated to diſgrace two illu- 
* frious Families, that of Foix, of which the Counteſs 
& was, and that of Laval, of which the Count was, 
« All Britany exclaims againſt xs; „ and defires that 
4 confutation of it be inſerted in your Nouvelles, 
« There is a Caſe publiſhed to this fee, aubence 1 have 
* tranſcribed the following Epitaph, which confutes in 
«© the moſt authentic manner the ſtory of this Lady's in- 
« trigue with Francis I, and of the murther commilted 
& on ber perſon by her ſpouſe in 1525, The Epitaph is 


as follows : | 


* 
* 


Pu 


But let us quote the words of a Letter, which (4) Matth. xxii 


20 ² 3 ̃ xÄ 


whole Hiſtoty is a mere fable, and have' 


CE Pu De TELLES 7 
Sou ce Tumbean git Frangoifſe de Foix, 
Die gui tout bien chacun it en dire, 
Et le diſant onc une ſeule voix 
Ne # awvanga diy vouloir contredire. _ 
De grand beauté, de grace gui attire, 
De Jon ſevoir, F intelligence prompre, 
De bien, d Haunturt, & mitux que ne raconte 
Dieu Frernel richement Petoffa. 
O Viatbur, pour Pabreger Is tonte, 
Cy git tn rin M or tout triomfa. 
'Drckda h 16 40. Tan 1537. 
That is, ** 
&« In this Tomb lies Frances de Foix, of whom as all 
* "the world fpoke well, ſo not one perſon dared to ſay 
„ the contrary; God had abundantly favoured her 
with a great deal of beauty, attractiye charms, ſound 
learning, a quick underſtanding, riches, honours, 
more than I can expreſs. She died OR. 16, 1537.” 
The words about the Epitaph fignifie, that a great 
many women leſs merit than her, few as 
much, and none had more. | 
. Epitaph with ber Monument in marble are 
. fill io be ſeen in the Church of the Mathurins at Cha- 
6 teau-Briand ; ber haſband cauſed that monument to be 
« ereed, which he moſt cert would not have done, 


. .. CHATEL (PETER DU 
CASTELLANUS. 


a # 


Prov ds Mois 
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| as if be hal 25 her to deach for adultery. | 
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| (a) For January 
65 (00. 1686, Art, II. 
OJ a 
zen the Viſtoust as Lana the Conteſt eld} 
© brother died, in 1528, he left his only daughter Claude 
de Foix under the gfe: of the Count of Cha- 
* eau. Briand, which it à proof of the good undenſand. 
«© ing there was between their twvo Families, awhich 
«« would not Bave bern, had the Count been the mur- 
1% therer of the Und lter, and had he fled hrs coun+ 
« try Fig fear of Po hin 
* This Claude de Foixs was marritd in 1531 to the 
„ young Count de Laval, fon to thi Count de Laval Go- | 
% vernor of Britany, and ſecond coufin 1s the Count de a 
% Chatrau-Briand ; which is another roof of the friend- 
ip there was betwten theſe too Families. 
Me. Farillas ſays, that the Count de Chateau. 
* Briand made à Grant of that Manour 10 the C on/la- 
« ble Montmorency, in atder to obtain the King's par- 
* don, and that the Conftable choſe rather ts get the 
* County or Manocur of Chateau-Briand by db of do- 
% nation, than by a confiſeation : But My. Varil as ought 
„ ta have known, that the confiſcation or forfeiting of 
« lands is not in uſe in Britany, and that if the Count 
* had been condemned for the murther of Hit ſpouſe, bis 
* lands could not have been forfeited but 16 his natural 
& heirs.” Apb. RM. t | 


: 


) Great Almoner of France under Henry II. See 


CHATEI. (TANNAQUIL DU) a Nobleman of Britany, was one of the brave 
men in the fifteenth Century. He commanded in Italy the forces of Lewis of Anjou ( Anglme, 


King of Sicily, and in 1409 he defeated the army of Ladiſlaus King of Naples. 
was afterwards made Provoſt of Paris; and in 1419 and 1420 he tiled himſelf Marechal pag. 


2 Hiſleire des 
* Grands Officiers, 
142, 


des Guerres (Marſhal of the Armies), of the CO Regent of the Kingdom (a). He 


did this Prince (Y) a great many ſervices [A], an 
of Burgundy [B]; but this action was attended with a. notorious Chase vir 


Who was John 


rid him of his moſt formidable enemy, (, He was af- 
terw 


der fidiouſneſs. I wonder that F. Anſelme did not mention it (e) 3 his ſilence has occa- 


ſioned that of Moreri. 


Tanaquil du Chatel was not only 


guilty of the murtlier of the ( Anime, 


| Duke of Burgundy, but he alfo killed the Dauphin of Auvergne [C] in the year 1424, —— 


He did the Dauphin a gr ſervices. 
. of 2 jew the City of — 

May the 28th, 1418, in the night-time, and would 

have taken the Dauphin himſelf priſoner, had not Ta- 

(1) He was at naquil du Chatel (1) rum with all ſpeed to him, took bim 
that time Pro- out. of his bed, and wrapping bim up in his night-gown, 
voſt of Paris. conducted bim ſafe to the Baſtille, and from thence to 
(2) Mezerai, Melun (2). e ſhall fee in the following re- 
Abrege Cbronol. mark, with how much fincerity be ated againſt this 
tom. 3. Pag-202+ Prince's enemy upon the bridge of Montereau-faut- 


Yonne. 1 
„ ... Aud rid him of his moſt formidable enemy . . 
Jabn Duke of Burgundy.) If the French Monarchy 
| was brought upon the brink of ruin under the reigns 
of Charles VI and Charles VII, it was owing to the 
Princes of the Blood, to the exceſſive ambition of the 
Houſe of Burgundy, a Branch of the Royal Family of 
France ; and fince that time, the Houſe of Burgundy 
had no more friendſtuip for the Blood from whence it 
ſprung, than for the Ottoman Family. That Houſe 
has « lc been united with the greateſt enemies of the 
French till the male line of it was extinct, in the time 
of Princeſs Mary, the only heir of that Family, who 
tranſmitted - this hatred to her deſcendants. John 
Duke of B not only cauſed the Duke of 
Orleans, Charles VIch's brother to be aſſaſſinated (3), 

be was alſo guiky of ſeveral other wicked attempts; but 
at laſt he periſhed himſelf in the year 1419. The 
Duke of Orleans's friends, and particularly our Tan- 
naquil du Chatel and the Praſident Louvet negotiated 
an interview between the Duke of — and the 
Dauphin, with a deſigu to murther the former, which 
they really did upon the bridge of Montereau · ſaut · 
Vonne, Where thele two Princes had agreed to confer 


(3) In 1407, 


4) Paſquier, 


0 Pay » "wks As the Duke advanced, /ays. Pa- 
la France, live 6. quier-(4), Tannaquil du Chatel picked a quarrel 


Chap. 3-Pags 4.5% 8 him, aying, chat he did not 


11 9121 


pay che Dauphin 
Vor. IV. 


even 4*: 


* all the honour he ought to have paid him, and gave 
„him ſuch a blow 2 head 4 — axe, oo he 
« died of it.” | 
q (C1 He alſo killed the Dauphin f Auvergne.) 1 

I quote Paquier's words again (5). The two (5) Ibid. chap. 4. 
chief inſtruments of Charles VIIth's actions, and bag · 453. 
4 — the authors of his ruin, were Tannaquil du 
ES and Louvet a Preſident in the Parliament 
of Provence; for they were both the authors of 
Duke John's death. They had for a long while a 


_ © gteat power over him (Charles VII) and eſpecially 


<« 'Tannaquil du Chatel who governed him with an 
*- exceflive a „and abuſing his maſter's eaſy 
<< temper, , dared to kill the Dauphin of Auvergne in 
© 1424, even in the King's preſence, and in a full 
Council, at which the Princes and great Lords of 
© the Court were extremely exaſperated, ſo that they, 
with the Queen of Sicily the King's mother-in-law, 
„the Conſtable of Richmond; and ſeveral other emi- 
nent Lords, abandoned the King. For which reaſon 
„ Tannaquil was obliged" to refign his place, ſo that 
Louvet alone continued in his poſt. But even he, 
«*« ſeeing he was expoſed to the ſame hatred, and was 
not able to make head againſt the great Lords, retited 
* to Avignon; and neither of them Was ever ſeen 
, afterwards.” Mezerai ſays, that Charles VIIth pro- 
miſed to baniſh from Court all thoſe, who had been 
concerned in the murther of the Duke of Burgundy ; 
that he promiſed this, I ſay, when in 1424 he made 
the Earl of Richmond Conſtable, after this Lord had 
abandoned the party of the King of England ; and that 
n Tannaquil makitg @ generous ſacrifice of his on 
interefÞto the King's ſervice," defired no other reward for 
his paſt labours but leave to retire (6). Varillas pre- 44. 
tends,” that by the Treaty of Arras Charles VIIth was (6) Rieseral, 
forced to abandon Chatel; who fled into his own-coun- 4brege Chronel,. 
try, and did not return to Court, till he found that none tom. 3. pag. 236. 
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even in the King's preſence, and in a full Council, This action alienated ; ſeyeral perſons 
of the higheſt rank from King Charles VII, and Du Chatel was obliged to retire from 


Court, whither he did not return, according to ſome Authors, But others affert that he 
went to Court again l where he underwent a ſecond diſgrace, notwithſtanding which 
r 


he took care of Cha 


60% vans, Of this Prince's friends took care of his funerals (7). 
Hift. de Charles According to this account he did not leave the Court 
IX, liv. 1. pag- till the year 1435. We ſhall obſerve immediately, 
4+ which is the moſt probable account, and we ſhall bor- 
row what we have to relate, from an Hiſtorian (8), 
d Argentrẽ, Hig. who having confined his inquiries to what regards Bri- 
de Bretagne, liv. tahy, deſerves more credit when he ſpeaks of Tanna- 
10. chap. 30.  quil du Chatel, an eminent man and a native of Bri- 
rany, than thoſe who mention him only in general hi- 
ſtories. I except all that ſavours of Apology 3 for in this re- 
ſpect the Writers of a hiſtory of a particular Province are 
more to be ſuſpected than the others; ſo that I do not 
4% Wid. pag. m. much mind what Bertrand d' Argentrè ſays , concern- 
831. iog Tannaquil du Chatel's innocence with regard to the 
murther of the Duke of Burgundy ; but let us hear 

what he relates concerning other facts. 
He aſſerts, that the Earl of Richmond having been 
made Conſtable March the 7th, 1425, was ſent into 
Britany to raiſe ſoldiers. Du Chatel was ſent thither 
at the ſaine time as Embaſſador from King Charles 
VII, to aſk the Duke of Britany's leave to raiſe ſoldiers 
in his Dominions. This was then the condition of the 
Kings of France ; they were ſurrounded with ſeveral 
petty Sovereigns, <uho played' them a thouſand tricks. 
It is therefore a great miſtake to pretend, that the 
Engliſh did formerly almoſt ver France. We 
ſhould ſay, that with the aſſiſtance of the largeſt and 
moſt conſiderable Provinces of France, they were like 
to ſubdue the reſt. But this by the by. Du Chatel 


(8) Bertrand 


received no other anſwer, but that the King would be 


aſſiſted, when he ſhould have removed from Court thoſe 
perſons, whoſe baniſhment had been required of him. 
Du Chatel himſelf was one of thoſe, and he reſolved 
to go into a voluntary exile, without making an ad- 
vantage of the inclination the King had to keep him 
at Court. Sir, ſaid he to the King, I am a Gentle- 
* man, and I have ſerved your Majeſty ; but it is not 
s reaſonable that you ſhould loſe the advantages, which 
% you may reap from ſo many great men, who can 
« ſerve you againſt your enemies, for the ſake of ſuch 
inconſiderable perſons as we are, tho' their ſuſpicions 
«« againſt us be very ill grounded. However it be, you 
„ ought not to ſuffer for it, and ſince it is ſo, I 
<< hope. our Majeſty will make' ſome proviſions for 
„my old age, which is come upon me in your ſervice, 
and that you will furniſh me wherewithal to Jab 
„the remainder of my days without want. This 
% done, God forbid, that you ſhould be ſo unhappy, 
« as for my ſake to remove thoſe friends and relations, 
for whom you have at preſent a preſſing occa- 
„ fion. The King was obliged to yield, tho' very 
„ much againſt his will, and told him, My good fa- 
ther and friend, I ſhall always conſider you as a fa- 
„ther. I know that you have been ſuch to me for 
a long time, and I will for ever remember it, as well 
* the ſervices/you have done to me in particular, as well 
as to the whole Kingdom. It is againſt my will and 
<< my heart's deſire, that I ſuffer you to part from me: 
but ſince my affairs are come to this 


«« ſent ;this black cloud will be diſpelled, and I ſhall fee, 
« whether they who would leave me on your account, 
«<< will act in ſuch a manner, as to make amends for 
the friend they deprive me of. I have conſidered 


all this; in the mean time, go you to Beaucaire 3 


] ͤ make you Senechal of that place: and ycu will 
«© alſo keep your poſt of Provoſt of Paris, without any 
«« detriment in the profits of it; and you will have 
«« ſuch penſions and ſo well paid, that you need not 
fear the leaſt want: and for the ſecurity of your 
«« perſon, you will have a guard of fifteen Archers, 
« and I ſhall take care that they be well paid. If 
d Argentre, «« you ſhould ſuffer any harm, give me notice of it, 
Hiſtoire de Bre- « and I ſnall do you juſtice, and alſo take hold of the 


_ _ — « firſt opportunity which I can find, to ſee you again. 


{10) Bertrand 


531, under the © Thus Meſſire Tannaquil retired to Beaucaire ; but 


yet he made ſeveral journeys to Paris (10).” 


year 1425. 


paſs, that I muſt- 
ſubmit to other people's will, I beg of you, to ſuffer 
this misfortune patiently, to which I am forced to con 


VIPs funeral [ EI, which the Courtiers had entirely neglected. 


He 


I think we may infer from this paſſage, that all 
thoſe Authors are miſtaken, who do not place Tannaquil 
du Chatel's removal from Court under the year 1425, 
or who ſay, he never returned to Court, or who ma 
him go Embaſſador to the Pope, or pretend that he 
was made Maſter of the Horſe, or Marſhat of 
France, or who ſuppoſe that he had the generoſity 
to bury Charles the VIIth. They miſtake the nephew 
for the uncle :; ſor they both bore the name of Tanna- 
quil du Chatel. But if it were true, that the uncle 
was ſent Embaſſador beyond the Alps in 1446 and 
1448, as Father Anſelme fays in the paſſage we ſhall 
quote below, bw pt would have been guilty of an 
inexcuſable neg! » fince he does not menticn it here, 
and when he ſpeaks (i 1) of the Embaſſy ſent to Rome, (11) Liv. r 
he does not ſay, whether Tannaquil du Chatel, who chap. 4. * 
was one of the Embaſſadors, was the ſame with him 562, under the 
who retired from Court in 14238. year 1448. 
We read in the Hiſtory 15 Marſeilles (1 2), that in (7a) Rum, 1; 
1431 the latter was one of thoſe, who negotiated u bie de la Vi. 
Truce between the inhabitants of Marſeilles and thoſe 4 Marſeille, liv. 
of Catalonia. He was then Captain-General of the ö“ chap. 9+ 
Militia of Provence. 
[D] He was obliged to retire from Court, wwhither he 
did not return according to ſome Authors. But others 
afjert that he vent to Court again.) Father Anſelme, 
having ſaid that Tannaguil retired from Court, in the 
year 1435, for the advantage of Charles V1Ith's af- 
fairs (13), continues thus. Since that time he was (13) Anſelme, 
made Senechal of Provence, and was ſent to Genoa in Hiſt. der Grands 
1446, in order to' negotiate the conditions under which Heier, pag. 
that City was to ſubmit to the King, whom the Gens 
defired to have for their Lord; and in 1448 he was 
ſent Embaſſador to Rome, wwith the Arthbijhop of Rheims, 
the Biſhop of Alet, and others, to pay ial obedience to 
Pope Nicholas V, according to Berri Heraut (14). He (1% Les Core 
died ſome time after, without leaving children by niques de France 
his wife Iſabella le Vayer. Moreri tranſlated nothing 747 Belleforet, 
of all this, becauſe he thought that Tannaquil du 3 _ g 
Chatel took care of Charles the VIIth's funeral. If % &c. Ly 
Father Anſelme had been of the ſame opinion, he the ſame. 
would not have ſaid, that Tannaquil du Chatel died 
ſoon after his Embaſſy in the year 1448. This cir- 
cumſtance is inconſiſtent with what other Hiſtorians 
relate, viz. that he paid all the expences of his King's 
_— who died in 1461. They are therefore miſ- 
da . 
LE] Others pretend. . that he tool care of Charles 
the V1Ith's funeral.) Some Authors ſay, that Tanna- 
quil was out of favour when Charles the VIIth died ; 
but others aſſert that he was then actually Maſter of (15) Belcarivs, 
the Horle. Funus ſuis ſumptibus curavit Tanneguius lib. 1. num. 7. 
Caflellus, ſummus regiorum equorum Magifler ; nam cæ- 
teri Carol domeſtici metu Ludowici filii ſe diverfi ſub- (16) Quan qui- 
duxerant (15). i. e. Tannaquil du Chatel Maſter 4% Pecnian nun 
of the Horſe had the (King's funeral performed at" Penis 


vit Ludevicus, 


his own expence; for Charles's other ſervants were ſed multis poſt an- 
* retired to ſeveral places, out of fear of his ſon Lewis * Caftitoni, 
„XI.“ Ia the firſt caſe his action would have been Place Find 
more praiſe-worthy, but even in the ſecond it was very 4, —_— 
commendable. It is always a noble thing for a man 4 oi. Ibid. 
to continue faithful, when all others neglect their duty Lib. 29. num. 10, 
and to advance his own money to perform the funeral £ /ays that rhe 
of his King. It is ſaid, that Lewis XI was a great 2% 5245 paid 
many years before he returned to Tannaquil the fums dane pl. 
he had advanced (16). This latter muſt have been 

very old when his Maſter died, if it be true that he (17) Mezerai, | 
was a General in Italy in the year 1409. The money HH. d. Frang's 
he advanced amounted to thirty thouſand Crowns, ac. 4 197 3: gt. 
cording to Thuanus (17). He does not agree with = 1 
Beaucaire concerning Tannaquil's poſt, for he ſuppoſes Livres. Varillas, 
him to have been Great Chamberlain, and is one of Hg. de Chari: 
thoſe, who think he was out of favour. Cbaſlollus is Jag Pat f 
per illuftri” in Armorica prognatus gente cubiculariorunt I iure. 4 Wen- 
Nobilium Princeps ſub Carole Vll fuerat; & gquamvis tre, Haig. de Bre- 
opti me de Rege ac Regno meritus, domum relegatus effet,' tagne, liv. 12. 
mortuo Hero flatim in Aulam accurrit, & in funus re- _ * 1 
gium ab omnibus neglectum de ſua pecunia 30 —_— _— — 


18) T. 
lib. 2 5+ 


tio) 8 
caire, 1 
15. 45 
Hi & 
liv. 3 | 


French Court under Lewis XI. 


C HA 


He had a nephew called Ta A pu CraTzt[ F], who made a great figure at the 
Some Writers miſtook him for the perſon who killed 


297 


% 


the Duke of Burgundy [G], which is a very great blunder. - An Italian Author has alſo 


rerum egregio grati animi exemplo dependit (18). i. e. 
„% 'This du Chatel, a man of a very noble family in 
« Britany, had been Great Chamberlan under Charles 
« VII; and tho' he had been baniſhed into his own 
«« Provinces, notwithſtanding his great ſervices to the 
„ King and the Kingdom, yet no ſooner was his 
Mailer dead, but he returned immediately to Court, 
«+ and ſpent thirty thouſand Crowns in the King's fu- 
% neral, which was neglected by all the Courtiers. A 
«© noble inſtance of a grateful heart“ We ſhall have 
recourſe below to the Sieur d'Argentre, the better to 
know the circumſtances of all this. See the Remark 
[ GJ, towards the end. | 
? He had @ Nephew called Tanxaquil pu Car 
TEL.] This nephew had been educated in his uncle's 
houſe at the Court of France, and was a man of judg- 
ment. He attached himſelf to the Duke of Britany's 
ſervice, and was made High-Steward of his Houſhold. 
In the year 1464 he gave very good advice in a 
very dan circumſtance ; for it was to avoid the 
ſnares laid before him by King Lewis XI (19). He 
was alſo a man of probity, who did not flatter his 
Maſter with regard to his amorous Aan T 
Duke of Britany, at the age of thirty, had not m 
eſteem for his conſort, who was the King of Scotland's 
daughter, and carried every where with him a Miſtreſs, 
with whom he was paſſionately in love. Her name 
was Antoinette de Mailleze, and ſhe was the Lord de 
Villequier's wife. Tannaquil often and freely repre- 
ſented to the Duke thoſe puniſhments, which the juſtice 
of God inflicts upon lewd and adulterous Princes; but 
this only drew his Maſter's hatred upon him; which as 
ſoon as he perceived, he would no longer expoſe himſelf 
to the Duke's reſentment, and retired to his own houſe. 
The Lady de Villequier ſent him word, that ſhe would 
reſtore him to his Maſter's favour, if he would promiſe 
not to admoniſh him any more. But he would not 
accept the propoſal, and tho' this Lady employed her 
credit rather to prefer men of merit, than to be re- 
venged of the injuries ſhe received, yet he dreaded 
(20) This does her (20). Lewis XI being acquainted with du Chatel's 
not agree with circumſtances, proffered him ſome high poſts, which 
8 he accepted, and thus our Tannaquil du Chatel entered 


18) Thuanus, L 
lib. 25. page 524+ 


{19) See Beau- 
caire, lib. 1. num. 
15. and Varillas, 
Hiſt. de Louis XT, 
liv. 3. pag. 188. 


gu the into the ſervice of the French Court (21). He was 
following Re- made Governor of Cerdanna and Rouſſillon. We ſhall 


mark. 


ſee very ſoon, that a Civilian who did not want learn- 
(21) Beaucaire, ing, miſtook the County of Cerdanna for the Iſland 
lib. 2. num. 12. of Sardinia, In 1475 Tannaquil du Chatel was em- 
Varillas, He. de 
— — uv. 4 Killed at the ſiege of Bouchain in 1478 (23). If we 
mw_— may credit Peter Matthieu (24), the perſon, who took 
(22) Matthieu, care of Charles the VIIch's funeral, was the ſame 
E. de Louis Tannaquil du Chatel, who preached up chaſtity to the 
XI, liv. 11. pat · Duke. of Britany with ſuch a Chriſtian zeal ; he was 
m. 747+ nephew to Tannaquil, who killed the Duke of Bur- 
; and out of ſpite, that his charges in the fu- 
(23) Mererai, neral of Charles the VIIth were not reimburſed, he 
Hiſt. de France, went over to the Duke of Britany. This deſerves 
tom. 2. pag · 747 to be examined. | 
Matthi G] Some Writers miſtoot him for tbe perſon who 
75 de Las kil 71 Duke of Burgund .] I have found this blun- 
„ . 2. pag. 37+ der in Forcatulus, with ſome other fats concernin 
Tannaquil du Chatel the nephew, which deſerve to be 
(25) Forcatul. related here. Forcatulus ſays (25), that Tannaquil 
De Gallor. Impe- was one of the thirty fix Knights of the Order of St. 
ri6, & Philoſo- Michael, when that order was firſt inſtituted by Lewis 
M6 th '& ſeg. XI (26). He deſerved it, continues Forcatulus, fince 
er, he had behaved himſelf with ſo much prudence and 
(26) In the year conduct in his Government of Paris er the Reign 
5459. of Charles VI. Here lies the miſtake. Tannaquil 
du Chatel, Knight of the Order of St. Michael, and 
Governor of Rouſſillon in 1469, negotiated a truce in 
1475 3 he is not therefore the ſame perſon, who was 
Provoſt of Paris under Charles the ; for the latter 
commanded an army in Italy in 1409, which ſhews, 
that he was then at leaſt thirty years old; whence it 
follows that he was born about the year 1380. If he 


had, been. plenipotentiary at the age of and-fif elde 


teen, would no Hiſtorian have taken notice of a 
man, whoſe ſtrength of mind laſted ſo long; which is 
a thing much more uncommon than to ſee a perſon an 


ployed to negotiate the nine year's truce (22). He was 


g have bis 


FE been 


* 


hundred years old ? We have obſerved above (27), that le ) Remark 
in 1425 Tannaquil looked upon himſelf as an old [©], Quotation 
man; he was therefore above thirty, and at leait ſorty (20). 
or * five when he commanded in Italy. Forcatu- 
lus obſerves, that Tannaquil was one of Cardinal Ba- 
lue's Judges, and that the King gave him the Cardi- 
nal's furniture, and fine hangings ; he gave a very 
favourable account of the order, which Tannaquil ei- 
tabliſhed in the Province of Rouſſillon (28) : nor does (23) He did not 
he omit his journey to the Monaſtery of Ronceraux, ccept that Ro- 
nor his excellent exhortations to the Monks, nor the ** 
queſtion he aſked them, after he had ſeen their library; tancy. Dubirans 
viz. whether they had a piece of Orpheus's harp or of ve = Hiſpanics | 
his head. If I be aſked, why this Civilian ſpeaks at Ce eri fur 
large of Tannaquil du Chatel's journey, I ſhall anſwer, , 1 2. = 
it is becauſe his great grand-father was very much in ju; az /icentiam. 
favour with the Governor of Rouſſillon; but not ſq i. e. . He fear- 
much as a Gentleman named Polerme, deſcended from ** cd, that the 
the family of the Grammonts, and who was Tannaquil's , 55's 
Lieutenant in Cerdanna. On which occafion Forca - dy n 4 
tulus tranſcribes ſome verſes from Claudian and 4 his authority, 
Martial, which give an account of the bad air of the or that he 
Iſland of Sardinia, and aſſerts, that Polerme being well . bim{clf would 
acquainted with the diſturbances to which that Iſland 4. bes, hog ba 
was continually expoſed, accepted the government of . manners and 
it very much againſt his will (29). This is what I . licentiouſnefs,” 
promiſed to obſerve in the ing Remark, '' © / Forcatul. deGall. 
The different accounts, which F have laid before 47. © PL. 
the Readers, may make them ſenſible how negle@ful gent, If. 4. 
and inaccurate moſt Hiſtorians are in the circumſtances Bretagne, liv. 
they relate. Their different accounts make it almoſt 10. chap- 30. 
impoſſible for us to know exactly, at what time Tan- 2 
naquil du Chatel retired from the Court of Charles inf, 1 Per- 
VII; whether he returned thither after this Prince's 
2 — by, = * of the Horſe, or Lord Tur on. 
rlain ; what ſum of money he ſpent in the taint), in w 
funeral of his Maſter ; whether he, who killed the ie, tere | 
Duke of Burgundy was the ſame with bim who bun. 
ried Charles VII; whether he, who reproved the Duke (29) Audicrar 
of Britany for his unlawful amours, did really retire vero Polermus In- 
from the Court of France, becauſe they did not repay Alem crebra db. 
him the money he had ſpent for the funeral of that ——— 
Prince. We meet with a thouſand differences of the & turbis daditans. 
ſame nature in the lives of all the eminent men; Forcatulus, de 
which is really ſurprizing, fince it would be very eaſy I., Gall. & 
to diſtinguiſh every fact and circumſtance in Hiſtory F. page 33200 
in ſuch à manner, that even the leaſt penetrating ge- | 
* might not miſtake them. | 
ere follows another paſſage from d'Argentre (30), (40) Hiſt. de 
which will clear up — a little. The oO wa 92. . Bv- 
ſeeing that King Charles drew near his end, aud kn. 3. haf 3. Page 
ing, that they would ſoon live under a very diftruftiful 99%» 
Prince, they all one after another left Charles before his 
death, fo that he had ſcarce people enough about him, 
to wait upon bim. Only one faithful and conftant friend 
continued with him ; <vhowas Tannaquil du Chatel Ma fg 
ter of the. Horſe, ach at all adventures attended bim to 
the laſt, there being not ane perſon in France, who would 
contribute any money or do the. leaft thing, to have the 
King decently.bueried. Du Chatel undertook it ; he made 
at his own expence all the neceſſary preparations, to 
Maſter buried after' the manner uſual to the 
Kings of France, tho there wwas then uo likelihood that 
he would ever be reimburſed ; be ſpent in that funeral 
above fifty thouſand livres of his ovon money, and was 
not pai ten years after; ⁊uben it happened lucklily 
for him, that the Caſtles and Lord/hips of Chatillon up- 
on the river Andely, Pa, Oyſy and Nonancourt 


in Normandy were ned him for „rr 5 
and have been fince t e to Be aun 
ed to, the Crown-Lands. After bis Maſter's death 33 
he found n ſupport nor| favour at his Succeſſor's Court doe 
Jo that be retired into Britany, where be ana very kind. 95 
of his , and Captain of Nantes, and made a e123 4 1 
match between him and the. ſecond daughter of 'the Count = reg 
de Maliurait, the Marſhal de: Rica having married/the _ 
deft. But the he was wery worthy of this favour, rn 
it didnt laft Jong, as we ſpall obſerwr bereafter. Theſs . 
laſt words relate to — ard diſgrace, which the 
Author ; mentions in pages 603 and 608, and ſtems 

Wd EE 9, Sha. T1 . 3 30 5M 


* 5 


: L in k | #4 3.4 J k + — 
10 contradict himſelf. In pag. 603 be ſays, that dur- 


ing che journey, which the Duke of Britany made to 


Normandy againſt Tannaquil's advice, this latter had 

leave to go and ſee his wife ; that the Duke finding 

— that the I piezans, which Tannaquil endeavoured to 
mie in his mind, were bur to yell grounded, he 
thought Tannaquil was concerned in the plot, ſo that 

hi abb, never ſet him agu. But in page 668 he 

tells us, that Tannaquil bore with mdignation the life 

which the Duke led with che Lady de Villequier, fbr 

which ren ſon ſhe begun to hale bim "mortally, and he 

to ſave bis 4 fled into France. Lewis XI received 

him very well, and loaded him with honours, and 
(31) -d. pay- made him Governor of Nouffinon (31). Obſerve, that 
612, tit was after the ; 0 Normandy in 1465, that 


d at Court 


(32) Mid. pag. the Duke debadched the Lady de Villequier (32) ] X 
603+ 


whence it follows, that' Tannaquil appea 


after that Journey, for if he had been then out of fa- 


vour, what could he have done againſt the Lady de 
Villequier ? | Fog > 
However it be, we may be certain from Bernard 
d' Argentré's accoumt, I. That Tannaquil da Chatel, 
who buried Charles VII, is not the fame who killed 
the Dake of — II. That he is the fame, 
ho retired from Britany into France undet the reign 
of Lewis XI, and Who was Governor of Rouffillon. 


an 


been guilty here of very groſs ertots MI, as will appear by the laſt Refyarle © of 
n 1 zug "| ne x1 27 22 38 „7 12 1 57 


- Knight of St. Michael. II. The Knight of St. MI 


7” 9f Ian 
in older te tale care of the Khig's funeral, but the 
he was actually Maſter of the Horſe, and in favour 
with Charles VII, when that Prince died. 

There are few Articles in this Pictionary, which in 
portion to their length, are a rhapſody of more dif- 
nt * tacked together than chis; and yet 1 | 

4 vaded, it will furniſh the Reader with ati eaſy 
for diſtinguiſhing the two Tannaquil's vu C¹⁰ 


TEL. | _ 
CI Ar Hallan Author bas Vith guilty bere of very 
groſs #rrore.) See a Book, printed O Vin AG: 
intced Rip: e 4 Capitan Hluſti. You! vill 
| (33) that 'Tannaquit du Chatel Provoſt of (33) Pag. 1 
Paris, and AHerwards WN to the Dauphin was 145. * 
magnificently adorned with military rewards 4 Lewis 
Land Charles VIII, and one” of the Lights 
of the Order of St. Michael, and that he died in 1468. 
The Iſt error is, not to diſtingaiſh the uncle from the 
riephew /; | for the Leiutenant of the Dauphin, and the 
Provoſt . of Paris is not the ſame perſon with the (24) Matthieu, 
. de Louis 
chael did not die in 1468, fince in 1475 he was e. 5, PE. n. 
ployed in the negotiation of a truce for nine years (44), 
and was preſent at a ſiege (35) in 1478. III. It he (33) At that of 
had died in 1468, he could not have been preferred to Bouchain, at 
any poſt, nor received any reward froth King 
VIII, who did not begin his reign till 1483. Vary 


Urry's edition of . Oxfordſhire, but by others, with much greater probability, at London [A]. He 


(5) a. Pieces (d). But of what College he was is uncettain, there being no footſteps of him in /4) . ver, 
Pr ie Records of that Univerſity. It is not improbable that he was of that Hall, where he 
(c) O dhe Get Jay's the ſtory of the Miller of Trompington [CI, ſo exactly deſcribing. the place, and 


tere is not know; it is certain he removed from thence to compleat his ſtudies at Ox- © 


(a). Comments. de - » [4] Said by fome Writers to have been born in Berk- 
Scriptor. Britan- ſpire, by others in Oxfbrd/hire, but by others, with much 
DF. g d,  ereater probability, at Londen.)  Leland' (1) tells ws, 
420. 4. Gen. chat he was induced by ſome reaſons to believe that 
170 in 810. ⁵npgfondſhire or Berkſhire produced our Poet. Nam 
2) De illag-ibus quibu/dam argumentis adducor ut eredam ' Wfatar wel 
(2) Pe See. Bergebdaſem provinciam il natale folum fuiſſe. What 
ribus, af a. thaſe reaſons Were, Leland has not inſo uw and 


1400, pag. 572“ — at preſent no other, but that the ſeats of 
g „ - his family 


nn were in thoſe counties. Pits (2) aſſerts that 
(3) of Brit „ he was born at Wocdſtocle near Oxford. Dr. Fuller 
B. 4. pag, 151, (3).bbſerves, that tho' ſome affrm him to have been 
edit · London dorn in Berkſhire, others in Oxſordſhire, yet be moft 
1656. aud irueft in London; and before him Camden; tho? 
bee mentions the claim of Woodſtock. (f), evidently 
(4) In his B/i- gives-no-eredit to it; for ſpeaking of „ Whom 
— Al allow to be born in Londom, he calls him feflow- 
citizen» to 2 2 himſelf ſoems to 
point out the p of his nativity to be the city of 
82 4 Lenden in his PESTAMENH or Love (G), — he 
Hearne, p. 783. writes as follows. Alſo in the cytye o London, that 1s 
ad ann. 1598. % % dere and foxete, in which Tavas forth groben, 
and more kindely. love: have I to that place, than' jo any 
(6) Pag: 489. 3: eker an here, as every kindly ereature bath full appetite to 
Works at Lon- that Rlace ef bis kindly Engendrure,. and to wwilne refle-and 
don 1721. here in that.ſiede to abyde): thifht'pece foould thus there have 
(5) Pats 4a lun broken, and al awife it egmmanided and tlefired. 
7) *%: +'9* {8} Defeended from e good family] Leland (7) 
that he d nob:/; loco nam and Pits (8) aſſerts, that 
was born of a family af goad quality, and that his 


(8) Pag. 572+ 


(9) In his Lie Rather was a Knight. ..Claris. parentibus natus," fur 


of Chaucer, pre- habuzt \E queſt: is Ordinis cu d.. Mr. Thomas Speght 
fixed to his edi- (q) thinks that one Richard Chauber, a Vintnef of 
tion of that Po- 22 Was kis father and Ellzabeth Chaucer, à nun 
London ice. SfStHellen's,-in'the:ſetond year of Richard the IId, 
See likewiſe Ful- might have been his dfier, or of his kindred. But 
ler, abi ſupra, thedAbthor of then df our Poet profined to Mr. 
Page 152. Utryds dition uf this Works'(10);: ſhews the iu pto- 


10) London babafity-:of chat conjeQurt = and obſerves, that the 
name of Chaucer, or Chaucier, Cbaucieris, Chauſſier, 
2 | 


2721 in fol. 


ns (e). How Jong he continued .) Life of Char 
le) 8 1 27 
ford; 


Cbauſſir &c. is originally French, fignifying à Shoe- 
— but that the family, which be dettendeg from, 
had long enjoyed an honourable name in England, the 
founder being a Chief attending the Duke of Nonitdindy 
m his expedition to England, as appears by the Roll 
of Battle-Abbey. And as the original ſeems to have 
been a perſon of honour, ſo feveral of the name, who _ 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be defeended from him, 
are — in Records; but the deſcent of out Au- 
thor is no where particularly Yeſcribed. The ſame - 
Writer tells us, that tho' he cannot Ae believe 
with Pits, that his father was a Knight, yet it is Hke- 
ly his parents wete ſomething ſuperior to a common 
employ ; and that it is highly probable that John 
Chaucer, who attended upon d the IIId and 
Queen Philippa in their expedition to Flanders and 
Cologne, and who had the King's pence of _ Ft 
over ſea (11) in the twelfth year of his reign, af (11) Ses Rymer's 
father of our 1 which is the more probable, Fady a, vol. 3. 
becauſe Chaucer's application, 'after leaving the pag. 51 
Univerſity aud Inns of Law, was to the Court, e 
it is not unlikely the ſervices of his father ſhould re- 
commend the ſon. ar bad 200 28 = 
Fc) 7 4 2 ee ay he Wo of that Hall, 

where he Jays ory of the Miller of Trompington.I 
This Hall 1 ll the Laden of aucer W FR, | 
Speght's in 1602 is called Soler or Solete; and the? 
that Editor retained Salerr in the text of the Edition 
= Low yet in his notes he direfts it to be read 

olar-Hatl, „that is, ſays he, the U niverfity-Hall 
« founded by the Chancellor and Maſters of the Uni- 
e yerfity, Ahn. 13 26, but fince united to the founda- 


tion of the Elizabeth de Burgo, els or 
af i re, * and CI- Hal“ ly 1 or 


offary at the end of Mr, Urty% Edition 
e 
zading, it may per a College funded Ey pag. 61. 
Bae e ee e T0737 
how pärt of *42i1y:Coltepe:: © Nc Rymer's Rethra; 
Val. Vl. p. 239. | 


. be was 


(1 


fx 


HA | | 493 


ford z but in what College is as uncertain as the former. Mr. Thomas Speght (Ey Bleek try 2 K. 
upon Canterbury or Merion College. The former, now part of | Chrift-Churt TOE Apart Bon 


unlikely to be the place, ſince it was not founded till the year 363, at hien time tion of that Fo- 


Chaucer muſt be five and thirty years of age, and had been tor ſome time launched into et's Works at 


the world of buſineſs. Merton College is the moe likely ; for though. i rate dus 


not appear among the celebrated members of it at that time, yet we find moſt of Nis 
Contemporaries, as Strode, Occleve, &c. were of that College, where one of lib ſons 
was likewiſe educated (g). Aſter a confiderable ſtay here, and a ſtrict application to the (2) £7 f Char 
tic Lectures of the Univerſiry, he became, ſays Leland „ an acute Logiciang a h N. » 
«© ſmooth e pleaſant Poet, a grave Philoſopher, an ingenious Mathemaki- London 1521. 
<« cian, and am holy Divine.” That he was a great Maſter in Aſtronomy, (though he 
modeſtly pleads ignorance in it) (i) is plain from his Diſoourſes of the Aftrolabs ; that he 299 
was verſed in the Hermetic Philoſophy, (which prevailed much at that time) appears'by gen, 


his Tale of the Chanon ! Teoman his knowledge in Divinity is evident from his Pars * . PV. par. 


1 


Tale z and his Philoſofſhy from the Teſtament of Leue. Aſter be had left the Univerſity 176%, n 8. 


T in $v 
he travelled into France, Holland, and other countries, where he ſpent part of his ws 7 


years (t). Upon his return he entered himſelf in che Inner Temple H], where he fty- (i) Se 73 Hp 
died the Municipal Laws of England (7). But he had not long tl theſe ſtudies, 7 ">: *- 
before his ſingular accompliſhments were diſcovered by ſome' perſons at Court, whither () Letana, us; 


he next made his approaches; nor was the beauty of his perſon of ſmall ſervice in ih- u 


troducing him there. His firſt ſtation at Court was probably that of page to King Ed- ,., Brycan- 
ward III, a place of honour and eſteem; but this was only his — 2 preſertnent, as den Cine, 


7 cap. 24. Pag 


the King himſelf intimates; and therefore by his Letters Patents dated in the forty firſt 525. cot. B. fil 
year of his reign he grants to him for his good ſervices, by the title of diletus Valetin; LS... 
noſter [E], an annuity of twenty marks per ann. payable out of the Exchequer, till he Chaucer, ui ju- 


could otherwiſe provide for him. Not long after we find him Gentleman of the King's“ 


Privy Chamber, and by that title the King granted to him by Letters Patents dated in A 


(13) Pag. 420. 


(14) Titles of 
Honour, Part 2. 
cap. 5. Y 47. 


5 


the forty fifth year of his reign the further ſum of twenty marks per ann. during "Wan 

The next year he was made Shield- bearer to the King [ F]. Being thus placed near the 

King, he found reſpect and encouragement from all the chief perſons of the Court, par- 

ticularly Queen Philippa; John ot -Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, upon whoſe account he 

wrote the Book of the Ducheſs or the Dreme of Chaucer, the Complaint of the Black Knight, 

aud the Dreame ; Blanch, wife to the Duke; and the Lady Margaret, the King's | 
daughter, and Counteſs of Pembroke (n). Thus beloved, eſteemed, and honoured. he (n) Speghe's 
ſpent his younger years in a conſtant attendance upon the Court, and for the moſt part liv- 328 
ing near it when reſiding at Woodſtock, in a ſquare ſtone houſe near the Park- Gate, ſtill 1 
called Chaucer's Houſe (%. Blanch Ducheſs of Lancaſter entertained in her ſervice. one Ss z 18. 
Katherine Rouet, daughter of Sir Payn or Pagan Rouet, a native of Hainault, and dn 1721. 
Guien King at Arms for that country, who was afterwards married to Sir Hugh Swyn- „ L 
ford a Knight of Lincoln. He dying not long after their marriage, the Duke of Lan- . 
caſter and his Ducheſs continued her as Guardian to their children. This Lady had a 

younger ſiſter, named Philippa, whom the Duke and Ducheſs recommended to our Poet 

for a wife, and he married her about the thirty ſecond year of his age. Being thus fixed 

by marriage, the King began to employ him in more public and advantageous places; 

for in the forty fixth year of his reign we find him in commiſſion with others to treat with 

the Doge and Senate of Genoa z and now he began every day to riſe in greatneſs,  hav- 

ing the Duke of Lancaſter for his Patron, who had ſeveral reaſons for eſpouſing his in- 

tereſt, particularly out of regard to the Lady Katherine Swynford, who was the Duke's | 

miſtreſs, and becauſe his ambition required all the aſſiſtance of learned men to give it a | 
plauſible appearance (o). About this time (perhaps for his ſervices at Genoa) the King .) Seeebt, #6; 
granted him by Letters Patents dated at Windſor in the forty eighth year of his reign, — 
by the title of Armiger noſter, one Pycher of Wine daily in the Port of London, and 

ſoon after made him Comptroller of the Cuſtoms in that Port of Wool, Woolfells, and 

Hides, with a particular Proviſo, that he ſhould perſonally execute that office, and write 

the accounts _— to it with his own hand (p). The King likewiſe granted him ſe- (/) pat. 48. Ee. 
veral other favours [G]; by which means he grew exceedingly rich, having at one time 3 bas 1. m. 7. 


[D] Upon his return, he entered himſelf in the Inner- 1:4us was conferred upon young heirs deſigned to be 
Temple.) To prove this Mr. Speght mentions a record Knighted, or young Gentlemen of great deſcent or 
ſeen by Mr. Buckley in that houſe, where Geoffrey quality. Mr. Camden takes Valectus Hoſpitii to ſignify 
Chaucer was fined two ſhillings for beating a Franciſcan a Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber ; and by this name 
Fryar in Fleetſtreet. Leland (13) intimates, that he Lo of Validtus the King before had entitled the Lord Aber- 
ſecuted his ſtudies in the Law towards the latter end of gavenny (15). (75) Speght, uf 
his Life, which the Author of Chaucer's Life in Mr. F] He was made Shield-bearer to the King.] This Ita. 

Urry's Edition ſhews to be improbable for ſeveral rea- title of Scutifer Regis, tho now extinct, was at that 
ſons ; and obſerves, that it is much more likely, that time cf great honour, ſuch perſons being always next 
he acquired the knowledge of our Laws in his youth, the King's perſon, and generally upon ſignal victories 


in order to qualify him for public affairs, in which he rewarded with military honours (16). (16) Life «f 
was afterwards concerned. | U 6) The King granted him ſeveral tier favours.) In Chaucer, prefixed 
LEJ By the title of dileftus Valettus noſter.] Mr. the forty ninth year of his reign, and the forty ſe- _ Urry's 


Selden (14) tells us, that. this poſt of Valettus or Va- venth of Chaucer's age, he granted to him the lands © 
| ow | and 


\ 


* 


advanced to 


CH A | 
(0 Specht, vl glmoft a thouſand pounds per. ann. (4), A vaſt eſtate ſor thoſe times. Zut as he was thus 
| 2 8 1 of he war became more entangled in the affairs of State, 
An the conſeguence of Which proved of the utmoſt re to him. The Duke of Lan- 
caſter, who had been the chief inſtrument of his r 
in a ready compliance with him in all his deſigns. The Duke to 22 his ambitious 
views eſpouſed the party of Wickliffe, and endea voured to expoſe 


expected the fruits of thoſe favours 


Clergy, who were 


averſe to his deſigns, to the indignation of the people; in which Chaucer had no {mall 


hand by his public intereſt and his writings 


HJ. But the King perceiving the aims of 


the Duke, declared Richard, ſon of Edward the Black Prince, heir to the Crown, which 
was a prodigious mortification to the Duke, who from that time was never eaſy, nor free 
from the jealouſies and ſuſpicions of the Prince upon the Throne, in which his friends 


( 


2 bote a ſhare (7).. However in the laſt year of King Edward IIId's reign, our Poet was 
r employed in a * — treat with the French [1] ; and in the beginning of King 
Richard IId's reign he was in ſome degree of favour at Court, as appears from the 


Ky grants made to him [KJ]. The Duke of . Lancaſter at laſt hndif his hopes of greatneſs 


checked. and bis life in perpetua 


danger from the King, began to abandon Wickliffe's 


party; upon which Chauder likewiſe, how much ſocver he had eſpouſed that Divine's 
opinions, thought it prudent to conceal them more than he had done ; though it doth 
not appear that at any time he had gone all the lengths of that party [Z]. With the 
Duke's intereſt, that of Chaucer entirely ſunk; and the former paſſing over Sea, his 


friends felt all the malice of the oppoſite party; 
ber of the populace; to their aſſiſtance; by which means ſeveral popula 


. which/put them upon calling in a num- 
r commotions en- 


ſued, and particularly one in the City of London. As in this affair our Poet was no un- 
artful prompter behind the curtain [M], ſo he felt the conſequences of it in his ruin; 


. and. body of Sir Edmond Staplegate, ſon of Sir Ed- 


mond Staplegate in the county of Kent, in Ward, who 
afterwards paid him one hundred and four pounds for 
(17 Speght, ub; the fame (17) ; and the year following he granted to 


apra. him, by the title of dileFus Armiger noter, the ſum of 


ſeventy one pounds four ſhillings and fix pence ariſin 
from. a certain quantity of wool therein mentioned, 
which was forfeited by one John Kent of London for 
(18) Pat. co, non-payment of Cuſtoms (18). 
Ed. III. p. 7. [H] Endeawoured to expoſe the Clergy, who wwere 
_— . averſe to his deſigns, to the indignation of the people; in 
«which Chaucer had no ſmall hand by his public intereſt and 
his Writings.) The Author of the Life of him printed 
in Mr. Urry's Edition of his Works informs us of this, 
but- obſerves, that he cannot go ſo far as to ſuppoſe, 
that our Poet ſcurrilouſly reviled the eſtabliſhed Reli- 
ion of thoſe times; and therefore cannot think, that 
either the Plow-man's tale or Fack Upland were written 
by him. However that Author tells us, that he was a 
favourer of the Lo/lards (as were likewiſe moſt of his 
Friends, and particularly Occleve,) as is evident from 
ſeveral places of his Writings, wherein he bitterly in- 
veighs againſt the Prieſts and Friars. Not that he diſ- 
liked of that Order, for he mentions Friar Jabn 
(19) Leland Some and Friar Nicholas Lenne or Lynne (19), with re- 
tells us, pag. ſpect, ſtiling them reverent Clerkes (20), and expreſſes 
420- that Chau- his regard for the ſecular Clergy, who lived up to 


cer in tb. Nin. their profeſſion, in his deſcription of the Parſon. Nor 


| thematics by was he diſeſteemed by the Clergy of thoſe times; Lid- 


thoſe two Fry- gate, who was a Monk of St. Edmondſbury, and ſe- 
* vVveral others entertaining a great reverence for him, 
(20) Afrolabe, and ſpeaking of him with the utmoſt reſpect. Nor 
pas · 440. was he leſs eſteemed by Sir John Gower, tho' a vio- 
| lent Bigot to the Church of Rome, and a perpetual 

exclaimer againſt Wickliffe and his followers. 
[1] Employed in a Commiſſion to treat with the 
French.) The French, notwithſtanding a truce, which 
had been made with them, having ditturbed our coaſt, 
the King endeavoured to prolong the truce ; for, which 
purpoſe he ſent Chaucer and other Commiſſioners to 
treat with thoſe appointed by the French King, before 
the Pope's Legates ; but nothing being concluded, the 
Legates propoſed a match between the Lady Mary, 
daughter to the King of France, and Richard Prince 
of Wales. Whereupon the King ſent Sir Guiſcard 
U Dangle, Knight of the Garter and aſterwards Earl of 
Huntington, Sir Richard Sturry a noted Wickliffiſt, 
and our Chaucer, Embaſſadors to Monftreuil ; but this 
Embaſſy had no other effect, than the prolonging of 
the truce with France till the firſt of May follow- 

(27) Life of ing (21). | | 

baucer, ub ſu- [X] The grants made to him.] In the firſt year of 
Fra. | the King's reign, by Letters Patents under the Great 
Seal, bearing date March the 23d the King confirmed 
to kim, by the title of Dilectus Armiger noſter, the 


being 
grant made by the late King of twenty marks per amm. 
and by other Letters Patents bearing date the 18th of 
April in the ſame year he confirmed the other grant 
of the late King for a Pycher of wine to be delivered 
him daily in the port of London. In the ſecond year 
of his reign King Richard took Chaucer' and all his 
lands into his protection; which Mr. Speght (22) be- (22) Us: ſupra, 
lieves was occaſioned by ſome trouble, into which he 
was fallen by ſiding with the common people. But 
he does not ſeem to have been involved in that trou- 
ble till ſome time after, and therefore it is more likely, 
that this protection was to ſecure him from his credi- 
tors, as was likewiſe another protection granted by 
the ſame Prince. It does not appear by what means 
he was reduced to ſuch low circumſtances, unleſs it 
was by the loſs of his intereſt at Court and of advan- 
tages, which he enjoyed under his Maſter and Patron 
the late King. Mr. Speght ſuppoſes, that he ſpent 
moſt of his wealth in foreign embaſſies; but it ſhould 
ſeem, that they were the means whereby he acquired 
it, he being generally well rewarded. 'This King in 
the fourth year of his reign confirmed the grants made 
to Chaucer and Philippa his wife of the ſeveral annui- 
ties granted to them (22). (23) Life of 
[L] I doth not appear, that at any time he had Chaucer, ubi ſu- 
gone all the lengths of that party.) His reſentments “. 
were chiefly againſt the perſonal vices of the Clergy, 
not their doctrines; for the Pilgrimage of Canterbury 
is ſpoken of with reverence, and he calls Becket the 
holy bliſsful Martyr (24). And the Parſon, though he (24) Prol. ver. 
would not ren to St. Poaules (25) to procure livings, 17 · 
makes one in the expedition to Canterbury. This 7 
ſay, continues the Author of the Life of Chaucer, a0 (25) Ibid. vers 
as if that journey was real; but Chaucer would newer 511. 
have been guilty of ſo great an impropriety as to make per- 
ens aft contrary to their opinions. Nor did even the 
leaders of that party ſcruple the ceremonies then uſed. 
They oppoſed them in opinion, but ſeldom differed from 
them in practice. Even Wickliffe himſelf aways con- 
formed, and beld his living of Lutterworth without in- 
terraption, and died in a fit of the palſy, which ſeized 
him while he vas ſaying Maſs. But Chaucer differed 
much from them even in opinion; for in his Teſtament 
of Love () he confeſſes the Real Preſence (r).. (2) Pag. 492. b. 
In the Houle of Fame ( wwe find him again going on 
pilgrimage. We may gather his opinion of the Invoca- (r) Mr. Fox 
tion of Saints from his Priere de Notre Dame, his {ems to be of a 
Ballad in commendation of our Lady, and ſeveral other 2 ay u 
pieces. But however Chaucer might deſpiſe ſome extra- 3 0 
wvagancies of the Church of Rome, yet that he died a edit. 1684. 
Member of it, ſeems plainly by his Retraftation. We 
ſhall conſider the authority of that Rerractation in ( in the bogit® 
Note [T7]. ning of the hst 
[M] In this affair our Poet was no unartful Promp- book. 
ter bebind the curtain.] This we are informed of by 
3 "FT" 16, 7 


(28 
Chg 


CHA | 


being obliged to fly to Hainault, whence his neceſſities forced him to return to Eng- 
land [N], where he was arreſted by order from the King, and impriſoned; as it is pro- 
bable, in the Tower of London. At laſt he made a frank confeſſion of the whole 
affair [O], which though it expoſed him to the reſentments of the people, procured hini the 
King's pardon. Theſe misfortunes occaſioned his writing that excellent Treatiſe called The 
Teſtament of Love P]. He did not for ſome time recover the ſhock which this gave him, and 
his circumſtances being reduced to the loweſt degree of poverty, and his intereſt at Court 
ruined, he retired to Woodſtock, to enjoy the calm pleaſures of a ſtudions ſafety, which 

roduced his admirable Treatiſe of the Aftrolabe [J. The Duke of Lancaſter at laſt 
—— his troubles, his Arie gathered new life; and about the 2oth year of the 
King he married the Lady Katherine Swynford, ſiſter to Chaucer's wife, and procured 
his children by her [R] to be legitimated; ſo that Thomas Chaucer, our Poet's ſon, be- 
came allied to moſt of the Nobility, and to ſeveral of the Kings of England. And now 
the Sun began again to ſhine upon Chaucer with an Evening-ray ;. for he had ſome 


27) P 8 
(27) age 485, 


grants conferred upon him by the King [S]; 


the Author of his Life in Mr. Urry's edition of his 
works, who obſerves, that John of Northampton, a 
creature of the Duke of Lancaſter, was at the head of 
the diſturbances in London, who having been Lord 
Mayor the year before, made ſtrong intereſt to be a- 
gain choſen, and therefore oppoſed the following elec- 
tion, ſecuring to his party moſt of the Citizens, and 
crying out upon the . of the City, ſug- 
geſting that there was no poſſible way of ſecuring them 
from ruin but by re- electing him. This occaſioned in- 
ſurrections; and our Poet being then Comptroller of 
the Cuſtoms in that Port, and joined in party with 
Northampton, as being both in the Duke's intereſt, 
encouraged them. But this diſorder did not continue 
long ; for upon Sir Robert Knolles's beheading one of 
the rioters, 1t was ſuppreſſed, and Northampton taken 
into cuſtody. Strict ſearch was made for Chaucer, but 
he made his eſcape into Hainault, and afterwards into 
France, and finding the King reſolved to get him if 
poſſible into his hands, as the fitteſt perſon to diſcover 
the abettors of thoſe commotions, . he fled thence into 


126) Teflament of Hainault, with this intent chiefly, as he ſays (26) heir 
Love, pag. 488, 
A. - 


privitie to concele. The Author above quoted tells us, 
that the Records are filent as to the reaſon of Chaucer's 
falling-under the diſpleaſure of the Government ; but 
his ſhare in the commotions of the City is frequently 
alluded to in his Teament of Lere, where he ſays (27), 
that he au drawe to be afſentaunt, and in his mightes 
Helping to certain conjuracions, and other grete matters 
of rulynge of Citezins. | 
ce bis neceſſities forced him to return- to 
England.) Several of his accomplices had been ſup- 
ported by him in their exile, while the chief ring- 
ders (except Northampton, who was condemned at 
Reading upon the evidence of his Clerk) had at Lon- 
don made their peace, by acknowledging their crime, 
and making ſubmiſſion, and had now forgot the ho- 
nour and integrity of Chaucer, who ſuffered exile to 
ſecure cheir ſecrets. Nay they proved ſo ungrateful, that 
they wiſhed his death, and endeavoured it by keep- 
ing all ſupplies of, money from him. And while he 
ſpent his fortune in removing from place to place, and 
in aſſiſting his fellow-exiles, he was ſo far from receiv- 
ing any aſliſtance at home, that his apartments were 
let, and the money received for rent was never account- 
ed for to him; nor could he recover any from thoſe, 
who owed it him, they being fully perſuaded it was 
impoſſible for him ever to return to England. The 
Government ſtill purſuing their reſentment againſt him 
and his friends, they were conſtrained to leave Zea- 
land ; and Chaucer having no poſlible means left of 
ſtruggling longer with the difficulties of exile and po- 
verty, and finding no ſecurity wherever he fled, choſe 
to ſubmit his life to the Laws of his Country, ra- 
ther than loſe it thro' hunger and want in foreign parts, 
and returned into England (28). 

[O] At laſt he made à frank confeſſion of the whole 
affair. ] The Government thinking, that by his 
means they mighe make a full diſcovery of the late 
Rebellion, ſent for him, and told him, that the only 
way to obtain mercy would be to confeſs the ſecrets of 
his treaſon, and diſcover the confederates in it; deſir- 
Hing him to propoſe in what manner thoſe differences 
might be compoſed (29). But he for a long time reful- 
ed, being unwilling to bring the malice of ſo power- 


) Ibid, pag, ful a party upon him by betraying their ſecrets, which 


be ſays (30) he concealed longer than he ought, . But 


by means of which and the influence which 
1 hs 


the King and his Princes (to uſe his words) having ob- 
liged him upon oath to declare what he knew, and with 


huge words and grete (31) urged him to confeſs, and (31) Ibid, 
watching his words ſtrictly and narrowly to catch him, 495, b. 


if they could, varying in his confeflion, he very freely 
diſcloſed all he knew, and impeached the perſons ton- 
cerned with him; and not only ſo, but, according to 
the cuſtom of trials at that time, offered to prove the 
truth of his confeſſion by combat (32). 

DP] Theſe misfortunes occafioned his writing that ex- 
cellent Treatiſe, called, The Teſtament of Love.] 


ſophiz. In the beginning of it he thus reflects upon 
his former glory and his preſent miſery (33). 
Fortune / alas ! I that fome tyme in delicious houres was 
wont to enjoy bliſsful ſtoundes, am nowe dryve by un- 
happy hevineſſe to bewaile my ſondrie ywuels in tene. 
Mirth is chaunged into tene. . Thus witlefſe, thong bi- 
full, figbtleſſe lokynge, I endure my penaunce in this darke 
priſonne, caitifned fro frendſhippe and. acquaintaunce, 
and forſaken of al that any worde dare ſpele. And 


a little further (34); O ! where art thou nowe Frend- (34) Pag. 480, 
ſhip, that ſometyme with laugh ande chere madeſt bathe ** 


face and countenance to me wardes? And in another 


place (35) ; How am I now caſt out of al fwetenes of (35) Pag · 502, aj 


Bliſe, and miſchevouſly flongen by paſſed joye  ' Sorrow- 
fully muſt I bewwaile, and live as @ wretche. Every of 
tho joyes is turned into his contrary. For richeſſe now 
have I povertie ; for dignitie now am I enpriſoned ; in 


ſtede of power wretchedneſſe I ſuffre ; and for glory of 
renome 1 am now diſpiſed and fouliche hated. Thus hath 


2 that ſodainly am I vverthrowen, and out 
of all welth di ſpoi led. 


[2] His admirable Treatiſe of the Aſtrolabe.) This 
was written in the year 1391 (36). 


different, as he ſays (37), from that of Oxford. It is 


corrected. | 


[R] The Duke's children by her.) I. John Beaufort, (37) Paz: 447, 


Earl of Somerſet. II. Henry Beaufort, Cardinal of St. 
Euſebius, at firſt Biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards of 
Wincheſter, and ſeveral times Chancellor of England. 
III. Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter and Earl of 
Dorſet. IV. Joan, Counteſs of Weſtmorland. 

[S] He bad now ſeveral Grants conferred upon him 
by the King.] In the ſixty fourth or ſixty fifth year 
of his age, the King granted to him, by the title of 
Dile&us Armiger noſter, an annuity of twenty marks 
per ann. during life, as a compenſation for his former 
penſion granted to him by Edward III, which by his 
miſconduct he had been obliged to part with. But that, 
how ſufficient ſoever it might be for a preſent ſupport, 
could not diſcharge the many debts, in which he yas 
engaged; and the King willing to ſkreen him till he 
ſhould recover himſelf, granted him his Protection dat- 
ed at Weſtminſter May 14th in the 21ſt year of his 
reign, ſetting forth that the King had occaſion to em- 
ploy him in ſeveral affairs of moment. The year fol- 
lowing he granted him by the title of {rmiger noſter, 
by Letters Patents dated at Weſtminſter Octob. 13th, 
in compenſation of the Pycher of wine daily, one pipe 
of wine annually in the port of London, to be deliver- 
ed to him by his chief Butler, which office was that 
year granted to his ſon Thomas. In the 22d year of 


his reign the King confirmed again to him the Grant 43) Life f 


of the pipe of wine annually (38). 


(32) Ibid. pag. 
487, a. See the 
'- Life of Chancers 
This ia Mr. Urry's 
Book is an imitation of Boethius de Con/olatiane Philo- (dition of his 


Alas ! (33) Pag. 479. 


It is calculated (36) See pag. 
for the latitude of Woodſtock, being a ſmall matter 442, b. and 

1 
ſo exact, that the learned are of opinion it cannot be bs Works. 


(41) Pag. 425. (41) tells us, that theſe two verſes, 


(42) Weaver's two verſes are taken. But about the year 155 


uneral Minu- 


v4 ; 


tober the 25th 1400, and was interred in bal es ng [WF]. 


2 — by his writin 0 | - 
of Pembroke often to rally him upon his ſilent modeſty in company, 


lying tn his grete Anguyſſe. The Song is as follows: 


CHA 


he recovered by the Duke of Lancaſter's marriage, he again grew to a conſiderable ſhare 
of 'wealth. But being now near ſeventy years of age, he thought proper to fetire to 


Dunnington Caſtle near Newbury, where he ſpent the two laſt years of his life, He had 


not long enjoyed this retirement before he loſt his patron and brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Tae who died in 1399 3 ſoon after which that revolution ha d in England, 
wherein Richard II was ſed, and-'Henry IV, fon of the Duke of Lancaſter, af. 
famed the Crown; and in the firſt year of his reign gave our Poet ſome marks of his 
favour [ But how pleaſing ſoever the change of Government might be to him at 
firſt, he afterwards found no ſmall inconyeniences attending it. The meaſures and grants 
of the late King were annulled, and the Acts of Parliament for a whole year, (i. e. the 
twenty firſt of his reign) totally "repealed 3 upon which Chaucer, in order to procure 
freſh. grants of his penſions, left his retirement, and applied to Court; where though he 
gained” a confirmation of ſome grants (), yet the fatigue of attendance and his great age 
prevented him by death from enjoying ther ö. 
nour or defire of public employments, for, as Leland ſays (7), he found age burthen- 
fome, and while he followed his cauſes at London fell ſick, and with a truly Roman cou- 
rage, and at the ſame time with a calm and Chriſtian reſignation, ended his days in the 
ſeventy ſecond year of his age, and left the world as though he deſpiſed it, as appears from 
his Song of Flie from the Preſe Sc. which he wrote in his laſt hours [/J]. He died Oc- 
y his wife Philippa 
is temper, he had a mixture 
gay, the modeſt and the grave. The ſprightlineſs of his humour was more di- 
than appearance, which gave occaſion to Margaret Counteſs 

ing him, = 

is 


he had two ſons, Thomas and Lewis [X]. With regard to 
of the 


Galfridus Chaucer conditur hoc tumulb. 
 Annum fi guæras Domini, ſi tempora Vitæ, 
Ecte note ſubſunt, que tibi cunfia notant. 
25 Octobris 1400. 


LErumnarum requies mors. 


LT] Gave our Poet 2 marks of his favour.) He 
confirmed to him the Grants of the pipe of wine and 
of the annuity, (which had been accidentally loſt,) by 
an exemplification of the former Patents of Richard IT. 
Nor did he think this faffieient to ſhew his eſteem for his 
father's friend and brother, but in the fame year grant- N. Brigham hoc fecit Muſarum nomine ſumptur. 
ed to him an annuity of forty marks per ann. during W eie 
liſe (30). ; hs 

un ove of the Flie fro the Preſe, which he wvrote About the ledge of the tomb were theſe verſes 
in his laft hours.) In a manuſcript in the Cotton Li- quite worn oat (44): 
brary (40) theſe words are inſerted befofe that fong 4 
Balade made by Geffrey Chaucyer upon his dethe bedde 


$i rogites quis eram, forſan de fama docebit ; 
Y 5 fand negat, mundi quia ghria tragt, 
” Hac monumenta lege. 
ie fro the Preſe, and dwell with ſothfuſtneſſe, 
' Suffiſe unto thy gode though it be ſmall, | 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilne//t, 
Prece hath envy, and wele it brent ver all. 
Sa vour no more then the behovin ſhall. 
Rede well thy ſelf, that other folke canſt rede, 
And Trouthe The all delivir, it is no drede, 


CX] He had two ſont, Thomas and Lewis.] 
Speght (45) tells us, that ſome perſons, (he knew not 


Chaucer was not the ſon of our Poet, but rather ſome 
Kinſman of his, whom he brought up; but he rejects 
this opinion upon the authority of Mr. Glover, So- 
merſet Herald, who in the Pedigree makes him his fon. 
This Thomas was born about the 38th or 39th year 
of Edward III (46) ; and married one of the greateſt 


Paine The not eche crokid to redreſſe, 
In truſt of her that teurnith as @ Balle; 
Grete Reft ſtanditb in litil Bufineſſe. 
Beware alſo to ſpurne again a nalle: 
Strive not as doith a Crocke with a Walle. 
Demith Uh ſelf, that demiſt othir's dede, 
Aud Trouthe The fhal delivir, it is no drede. 


That The is ſent, receve in buxomneſ}t ; 
The <wraſtling f this World aſtith a Fall, 
Here is no Home, here is but Wildirneſſe. 
Forthe, Pilgrim, forthe, beft out of thy ſtall. 
Look up on bigh, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy lufte, and let thy Ghoft The lede, 
And Trouthe the ſhall delivir, it is no drede. 


jon Bu „brother of Sir Bartholomew Burg- 
erſhe Knight of the Garter, and Dr. Henry Burg- 
ſherſhe Biſhop of Lincoln, Chancellor and Treaſurer 
of England. He had the office of Chief Butler grant- 
ed him by King Richard II, which was afterwards 
iven him for life by Letters Patents from King Henry 
V, and confirmed by Henry VI. In the reign of 
Henry IV he was Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
Sheriff of Oxfordſhire and Berkſhire, Conſtable of Wal- 
lingford Caſtle and Knareſborough Caſtle during life ; 
Embaſſador to France, and Burgundy, and paſſed thro* 
ſeveral other public ſtations, as appears by the Records. 
The chief place of his reſidence was at Ewelm in Ox- 
[VI] Was interred in Weftminſfter-Abbey.) Leland fordſhire, where he died Novemb. 18th 1434 and lies 
buried in the Pariſh-Church there. By his wife Maud, 


who died April 28th, 1436, he had one daughter, 
Galfridus Chaucer, wates, & fama Poeſis 


Maternz, hac ſacrd ſum tumulatus bumo, Philips Knt. ; and afterwards to Thomas Montacute, 


E. of Saliſbury, who dying left her very rich. Her third 
were put upon his tomb by Caxton the Printer, at huſband was the famous William de la Pole, Earl and 


whoſe requelt Stephen Surigonus of Milan made a copy afterwards Duke of Suffolk, by whom ſhe had one ſon, 
of verſes upon Chaucer's th, out of which theſe John Duke of Suffolk. The Ducheſs ſurvived him 
5 (42) ſeveral years, and after an honourable life died at 


or 1556 (43), Mr. Nicholas Brigham, a Gentleman Ewelm May 2oth 1475, and lies interred there. Le- 


m; not that he had any view of further ho- [71 


( 
/ See Note 


( Pag. 4254 


333 _— 
Wo. and Wea+ 
ver, abi ſupra, 


Ubi | 
npon what grounds) were of opinion, that Thomas (45) / ſupra, 


Fortunes in England, Maud, daughter and heir of Sir (46) Idem, ibid 


named Alice, who was thrice married, firſt to Sir John 


ments, pag. 489. of Oxford, at his own charge erected a handſome mo- 

(43) Wood, A.- nument for him in that Abbey; upon which he cauſed 

then. 1 wal Chaucer's picture to be painted, with the following In- 
. 130. | SL. : : - 4 ? 

eie Lenden ſeription which ſtill remains: 

1721. 


ö M. 8. N 
Qui ſuit Anglorum mw ter maximus olim 


land, Bale, and Pits erroneouſly aſſert, that it was our 

Poet's ſiſter, who married the Duke of Suffolk. His 

ſecond fon Lewis was born in 1381, for he was ten © %s 
years old , when his father wrote his 4/relabe, , "A * 
which was in 1391 *. He was then Student in Mer- 39 
ton-College, and pupil to the famous Nicholas Strode. # Ibid. page 442 
But we have no further account of him, b. 433, 4 


(47) P 


48) N 
yo 
yol. 2. 


(49) I 
paz · 60 


601 


(50) 
pag · 


CHA 


his abſence was more agreeable to- her 


clination was '" ſomewhat too gay * Joo 
amorous humours (u), and he himſelf ſpeaks in his Retractation 


ſe , 


his early ears his in- 


riage confine his 


2] with a peni- 7 77 


his converſation. 
nor did even 


tent concern of the many wanton ſongs which he had written-in-his. ger Years. 


Towards the latter part of his Life the gay 


loſopher and pious Divine (9. U 


[T] His Retractation.] This is printe itt Mr. 
977 edition of Chaucet's Works (47), and im the 4p- 
pendiæ (48) to Mr. Thomas Hearne's edition of Robert of 
Glouceſter's Chronicle, publiſhed at Oxford 1724 in 8vo 
in two volumes, who obſerves (49), that beſides the 
Tracts ſaid in this Revocation to have been written by 
Chancer, and the difference of the three copies men- 
tioned by Mr. Hearne, the Scribe has intitled himſelf 
td a ſhare in the Petition; whence Mr. Hearge thinks, 
that the Revocation is not genuine, but that it was 
made by the Monks. For not only the Regular, 
but Secular Clergy were exaſperated againſt Chaucer, 
«« for the freedom he had taken to expoſe their lewd- 
„ neſs and debauchery ; but nothing gave them fo 
«© much offence, as the Phwmanr's Tale, in which he 
has in lively colours deſcribed their pride, covetouſ- 
* nefs, and abominable luſts, and ſhewed that the Pope 
wt 1 and they his Miniſters. Such a Sa- 
«« tire made by a perſon of his note and diſtinction, 
* and ſo much celebrated for his wonderful fine parts 
«« and exquiſite learning and judgment; could not but 

«« work mightily upon them, . ially when man 
« of them had arrived at ſo high a pitch of wicked. 
« neſs, and were, as it were, drowned in floth and 
e luxury, being much worſe now than their predeceſ- 
* ſors above three hundred years before, when molt of 
«« even the Biſhops themſelves were illiterate, though 
« adored and flattered upon account of their dignity 
« and uhbounded wealth, and attended upon by an 
« amazing number of ſervants and ſycophants : circa 
* ea tempora plerigue Epiſcopi erant illiterati, pecuniis 
« & Blanditiis potentes, weſtium apparatu, ſatellitum 
& ftrepitu muniti, as in the manuſcript Hiſtory of the 
*© Church of Lichfield in the Bodleian Library (1). 
«© They could not endure to think of a Reformation, 
« eſpecially fince they were indulged to keep concu- 
«« bines, now celibacy had ſo generally prevailed ; &c.” 
Mr. Hearne afterwards 4 (ro), that if notwith- 
ſtanding what has been alledged, it be ſuppoſed, that 
this Revocation is authentic, and was written by Chau- 
cer himſelf, we may then conjeRure, that it was done 
by him towards the end of the reign of Richard II, 
when having loft the favour of his Prince, and moſt of his 
noble friends here, and being withal grown old, he re- 
tired himſelf from the pleaſures of the world, and reflect. 
ed ſeriouſly upon the changes and infirmities, to which 
nature is ſulject. This conſideration æuith the 
thoughts of 'a future ſtate could not but make him re- 
nounce the vanities of this life,. and retrad thoſe paſ- 
ſages, which be perceived, either had or might do miſ- 
chief to Religion and Morality. After which he became 
quite weary of this life, and ſeemed to have no reliſh for 
any thing in it; ibo that may be attributed chiefly per- 
haps to the misfortunes, which happened to him, and be 
and bis lands being taken into the King's Protection in the 
ſecond year of his reign, becauſe of ſome danger, that 
ſeemed to threaten him from his favouring and ſtriking in 
wwith the raſh attempts of the common people. Whatever 
this attempt was, whether rebellion, or ſomething bor- 
dering upon it, "tis certain he forfeited the love of his 
Prince and moſt of his friends, and he was forced to lead 
ori a melancholy life, which often extorted from 
im grievous complaints, particularly of his own raſhne/s 
in following the multitude, and ſometimes would wiſh to 
(1) This may be exchange life for death (1); which miſery however was 
ſcen, in the Com- fortunate in this, that it prepared him the better for E- 
4 _ he made fernity, and influenced him to retract all the looſe things 
PRs ny in his writings. Mr, Hearne (51) then obſerves, that 
Mr. Speobe found the Plowman's Tale having given more offence than 
ren times larger All the reſt of his writings, perhaps that is the reaſon 
is Me. Stewe's Why it . in ſo few manuſcripts; and that this 
— in the has made ſome think it is not Chaucer's, which they 
; believe confirmed from the ſtyle, which is different from 

(51) } 7+ pag» His other Poems. 

"0 LZ] He was intimate with the moſt celebrated Scholars 


+ Yor. IV. 


? 


(47) Pag - 214. 


48) Num- 4 
0 4+ pag · 602. 
vol. 2. f 


pag 603+ 


(1) Muſ. 65. 


(50) Ibid. 8 6. 
Pag- 604. 


lars of his age [Z]. We ſhall give bis charakter in the Note LA]. © His works 


Ma n gave way to the grave Phi- 
imimate with the moſt celebrated ſcho- (w) 1bid- 
a rice Ab 


e een 


en n 9 1 an ai ne 4603 ai 
Hi agr.] A his particofar friends” were Sit 
ahn Aal, and Sir Thomas Oteheve or HothHife,” of the 

office of the Privy Seal, and perhaps obn” Lidgate 
Monk of Hury, Who was oy ears old at Chaucer's 
death. In the former part of His life he had been ac- 

inted with Francis Petrarch; and our Poet in the 

logye to the Clerk of Oxenford"'s Tate ſeems to hint 
at himfelf in that character (as he does very often' on 
the like occaſions) where the Clerk fays, that he Tear n- 
ed the ſtory of Grifild — from Petrarch. Mr. 
Dryden in the Preface to his les ſays, it was the In- 
vention of Petrarch by him ſent to Boccace, from 
whom it came to Chaucer ; but Petrarch only tranflat: 
ed it from Boccace into Latin, and dedicated it to him. 
Nor is there any reaſon to doubt of our Poet's acquint- 
ance, at leaſt friendſhip with Boccace, (from hom he 
borrowed many things), who at that time beſtowed 
a great deal of pains in refining the Italian tongue, as 
Chaucer did the Engliſh. © | | 

AA) We foall give his characber in the Note.] Roger 
Aſcham (5 2) ſtiles him the Engliſß Homer, and tells (52) Toxp5ln;, 
us, that he ever thoughte his ſayinges to baue as much 5 YO 
Authoritye as eyther Sophocles or Yaripides in Grelle. 
Sir Philip Sid (53) obſerves, that our Poet an- (53) Deferce of 
** doubtedly did excellently well in his Troilus and Cre- Poſe, pag. 513. 
% ſeid; of whom truly, /ays be, I know not whether edit. 1598. 
to marvell more, either that he in that myſtie time 
„could ee ſo clearly, or that we in this clear age go 
* ſo ſtumblingly after him; yet has he great wants fit 
*© to be forgotten in ſo reverent an Antiquitie.” Mr. 
Francis Beaumont in his Letter to Mr. Speght (54); (54) Printed in 
dated from Leiceſter the zoth of June 1597 compar- Mr: Speebt's edi- 
ing him with other Poets tells us, that his „ Canfer- n 1997+ 
« bury Tales contain in them almoſt the ſame argumen 
„ that is handled in Comedies. His ſtile therein for 
the moſt part is low and open, and like unto theirs ; 
„but herein they differ. The Comedy-Writers do 
all follow and borrow one of another, as Terence 
% from Plautus and Menander; Plautus from Me- 
nander and Demophilus; Statius and Cæcilius 
« from Diphilus, Apollodorus and Philemon; and 
«© almoſt all the laſt Comedians from that, which was 
called Antiqua Comeadia. ..,Chaucer's Device of his 
Canterbury Pilgrimage is merely his own ; his drift 
« is to touch all forts of men, and to diſcover all 
«« vices of that Age; which he doth fo feelingly and 
« with ſo true an aim, as he never fails to hit what- 
e ſoever mark he levels at.” He afterwards obſerves, 
that our Poet © may rightly be called, the Pith and 
«+ Sinews of Eloquence, and the very Life itſelf of all 
** Mirth and pleaſant writing ; beſides one gift he 
* hath above other Authors, and that is, by excel- 
* lency of his deſcriptions, to poſſeſs his readers with 
*© a more forcible imagination of ſeeing that (as it 
© were) done before their eyes, Which they read, than 
“any other that ever hath written in any tongue. Sir | 
Henry Savil (55) ſtiles him the Chief of our Engliſh 1 8 
Poets, and ſays, that he had a ſharp judgment and 2 Archbiſhop Brad- 
pleaſant wit, and was well ſkilled both in Philoſophy wardine de Cau- 


and Divinity. Milton in his Poem intitled / Penſer- ſa Dei. London 
ofo (56) ranks him with the greateſt of Poets it 1617, 
lines, alluding to the Squier's Tale in Chaucer, 

But, O ſad wirgin, that thy power (0) Pl hes 


Might raiſe Muſæus from his bower, 


| ſeveral Occaſions, 
Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing, 


pag. 45, 46. edit. 


. . . . , London 1673. 
Or call uten him, that left half told 
The- ſtory of Cambuſcan 44 
Of Camball and of Algarſiſe 
And ho had Canace * to wife, | 
That oaun d the virtuous ring and glaſs, | 
And of the wondrous horſe of bra/s, (57) Short View 
On which the Tartar ing did ride. of Tragedy» cap. 
Mr. Thomas Rymer (57) tell us that © they who at- if. Linz 


« tempted verſe in Engliſh down till Chaucer's time, 1693. 
. & 3 «i made 
Ir | 
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ON 
*« made an heavy pudder, and are always miſera 
put to it for 4 clink, which commonly 
«« {ſo aukwardand unex ly as dropping from the 
«« clouds by ſome machine or miracle. Chaucer found 
4% an Herculean labour on his hands, and did perform 
«© to admiration. He ſeizes all Provencal, French or 
« Latin that came in his way ; gives them a new garb 
« and livery ; and mingles them amongſt our Engliſh; 
«« turns out Engliſh, gouty, or ſuperannuated, to place 
« in their room the Foreigners fit for ſervice, trained 
% and accuſtomed to poetical diſcipline. . ./. Chaucer 
« threw in Latin, French, Provencal, and other lan- 
„ guages, like new ſtum to raiſe a fermentation. In 
« Queen Elizabeth's time it grew fine, but came not 
« to an head and ſpirit, did not ſhine and ſparkle till 
(58) Preface to ** Mr. Waller ſet it a funning.” Mr. Dryden (58) 
his Fables. obſerves, that as our Author is the father of Poetry, 
ſo; he holds him in the ſame degree of veneration as 
the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil; 
that he is a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe,. learned 
in all ſciences, and therefore, f roperly on all 
ſubjects ; and that as he knew what to ſay, ſo he knows 
alſo when to leave off, That he followed nature every 
where, but was never ſo bold to go beyond her. That 
his verſe indeed-is not harmonious, but that it is like 
the eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends, auribus 
iftius temporis accommodata. ** They who lived with 
* him, and ſome time after him, thought it muſical : 
« and it continues ſo even in our judgment, if com- 
«« pared with the numbers of Lidgate and Gower his 
«« contemporaries. There is the rude ſweetneſs of a 
«* Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleaſing, 
te tho not perfect. Mr. Dryden further remarks, 
that he muſt have been a man of a moſt wonderful com- 
prehenſrue nature, becauſe it has been truly obJerved of 
him, he has taken into the compaſs of his Canterbury 
Tales the various manners and humours ( as wwe now call 
them ) of the Engliſh nation in his age. Not a ſingle 
character has eſcaped him. All his pilgrims are ſeve- 
rally diſtinguiſhed from each other ; and not only in their 
inclinations, but in their very pbyſagnomies and perſons. 
Baptiſta Porta could not have deſeribed their natures better 
than by the marks, which the Poet gives them. The 
matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling 
are fo ſuited to their different educations, humours, and 
callings, that each of them <vould be improper in any 
other mouth. Ewen the grave and ſerious character: 
are diſtinguiſhed by their 25 brts of gravity. Their 
— are ſuch as belong to their age, their calling, 
and their breeding ; ſuch as are becoming of them, and 
of them only. Some of his perſons are wicious, and ſome 
wirtuous ; ſome are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them ) 
lewd, and ſome are learned. Even the ribaldry of the 
lau characters is different. The Reeve, the Miller, 
and the Cook, are ſeveral men, and diſlinguiſbed from 
each other, as much as the mincing Lady Prioreſs, and 
the broad-ſpeaking, gap-toothed Wie of Bathe. 
e * LBB] His aver, are very numerous.) Bale and Pits 
2 ive (after their manner) a very long catalogue of his 
(60) See his Re- Work: , by repeating the ſame pieces under different 
eractat ian, pag. titles. Mr. Edward hilips (59) ſuppoſes @ great part 
22 > and the of his Works to be loft, above what we have extant of 
yore of Cots lim. And of that number may be 
omen, vere 422, Him. nd of that number may be manye à ſong and 
423. many a lettherous lay (60), which might perhaps have 
been written by him while he was a ſtudent at Cam- 
{61) Court of bridge. The Court of Love was written while he re- 
Love, ver. 43, fided in that Univerſity, in the eighteenth year of his 
ie age (61). The Craft of Lovers was written in 1348, 
(62) Urry's edit. Which was the twentieth of his age (62); and it is 
of Chauccr, pag» probable the Remedy of Lowe was written about that 
552, $53» time, or not long after (63). The Lamentation of Ma 
Magdalen, taken from Origen, was written in his 
3) See 2 early years (64) ; and perhaps Boethius de Conſolatione 
Rematy of Leve, Pbilgſpbiæ was tranſlated by him about the ſame time 
page 526. (65). The Romaunt of the Roſe is a tranſlation from 
the French, and ſeems to be done by him while he 
(64) See the was at Court, and about the time of the riſe of Wick- 
Legend of Gode liffe's opinions, it conſiſting of violent inveRtives agai 
4a. Religious Orders. It is left imperſect at the end, and 
| there are ſome chaſms in other places of it. The 
(65) Ibid. ver, Complaint of the Black Knight, was written, accordi 
425» do ſome, during John of Gaunt's courtſhip of Blanche; 
and Chaxcer's Dreme is ſuppoſed to be written upon 


(59) Thearrum 


CHA 


are very numerous [BB], and have had many editions. 
einne Are 939 iy 2 01 7 


gainſt land, who wrote them a little before Chaucer was - firſt 


CHEDERLES 


account of the Duke's marriage. The Poem of Troilus 
and Creſeide was written in the former part of his 
life, and tranſlated as he ſays from Lollius (66), an (66) J Hb.! 
Hiſtoriographer of Urbane in Italy. It is called Trophe ver. 395+ 
in che Lombard tongue. Chaucer has not contetited 
himſelf with a bare tranſlation, but added ſeveral thi 
of his own. From his Houſe of Fame Mr. P — 
part of the deſign of his Temple of Fame. The Book 
of Blaunch the Ducheſs, commonly called the Dreme of 
Chaucer, was written upon the death. of that Lady. 
The A/fembly of Fowl: was written before the death of 
ilippa. The Life of St. Cecilia ſeems to have 
been at firſt a ſingle Poem (67), afterwards made of (67) See the 
his Canterbury Tales, And ſo perhaps was that of the Lend of Ged. 
Wife of Bath, which ke adviſes John of Gaunt to read , ver. 426, 
(68), and was afterwards inſerted in the Canterb 
Tales. The Canterbury Tales were written about the vey r he Dale 
year 1382, It is certain, that the tale of the Nonne Lancaſten after 
Prieft was written after the inſurreclion of Jack Straw *** £2 of Flerch, 
and Wat Tyler, which was in 1381, it being menti- Ur, 1 
oned in that tale (69). It is probable moſt of the 
tales were written as ſo many diſtinct Poems, and af- (69) Ver. 1509, 
terwards collected into one body in imitation of Boc- pag. 15 3. Urry's 
cace's Decameron, whence the arguments of ſome of t · 
them are taken. The Flower and the Leaf was written 
by him as appears from his own words in the prol 
to the Legende of gode Women. This is heals by 
Mr. Dryden (70) to be of our Author's own invention (70) Preface to 
after the manner of the Proventa/s, and he was fo par- bis Fables. 
ticularly pleaſed with it, both for the invention and 
moral, that he has given it in a modern dreſs. His 
A. B. C. called La Priere de nofire Dame was written 
for the uſe of the Ducheſs Blanch. The Book of the 
Lion is mentioned in his Retractation, and by Lidgate 
in the Pro! to the Fall of Princes, but it is now 
loſt ; as is that De Yulcani Veru. i. e. Of the Broche 
Vulcan, mentioned by Lidgate in the ſame Prologue. 
Belle Dame ſans Mercy was tranſlated from the 
French of Alain Chartier, whom the Author of the 
Life of Chaucer prefixed to Mr. Urry's Edition, erro- 
neouſly aſſerts to have been Secretary to Lewis the ele- 
venth, King of France, who ſucceeded his Father 
Corn Vit, July 22d 409, whereas Chartier died 
ut the year 1458 (71), and was born in 1386 (72), (+; f 
and was Secretary 1 VII, who 3 bd 22 22 —_ 
Crown October the 2oth 1422. Since Chaucer there- van, tom. 4. 
fore died October the 25th 1400, when Chartier was Ib. 70: edit- 
but ſixteen years of age, and the Author of the tranſ- 8 1755. 
lation of this Poem in the Introduction to jit mentions 
8874 Aleine, as n up him, under the title of + os the Ar- 
i, Secretarye with the King of Fraunce (73), it is ic! of ALAIN 
impoſſible, that this tranſlation Suk eo bo 1 
Poet. The Complaint of Mars and Venus was tran. 84%). 
ſlated from the French of Sir Otes de Grantſon, a (73) Urry's edi- 
French Poet. The Complaint of Annelida to falſe Ar- tion of Chaucer, 
cite was written by him. The Legende of Gade Women bag · 422+ 
(called The Aſſembly of Ladies, and by ſome The Nine- 
tene Ladies) was written to oblige the Queen at the 
requeſt of Margaret Counteſs of Pembroke. 'The Trea- 
tiſe of the Concluſions of the Aftrolabe was written in 
1391. The Cuckow and Nightingale ſeems by the de- 
ſcription to have been written at Woodſtock. The 
Ballad beginning In Fewerere, &c. was a compliment 
to the Lady Margaret Counteſs of Pembroke. Several 
Ballads are aſcribed to him, ſome of which are juſtly 
ſuſpected not to have been written by him. The Co- 
medies aſcribed to him ſeem to be nothing elſe but his 
Canterbury Tales; and the Tragedies were thoſe which 
his Monk tells in his Tale; and they are fo called 
in the title of that Tale in ſome MSS. The 
Teſtament of Love was written in his troubles in 
the latter part of his liſe. The Song beginnin 
Fly fro the preſe, was written on his 33 
(74). The Teftament and Complaint of Creſeide (74) See above 
are by Bale and Pits after Leland aſcribed to Chaucer; note (4). 
but the real Author of them is ſaid to be Mr. Nobert 
Henderſon, chief Schoolmaſter of Dumferlin in Scot- 
rinted and dedicated to King Henry by Mr. Thynne (75). (e) See the note 
Leland ſays (76), that by the conſent of the Li 2 to tbem 
in his time the Plau man's Tale was attributed to our in Mr. Urry's 
Poet, but ſuppreſſed in the Edition there extant, be- *9ition, pag. 333. 
cauſe of the vices of the Clergy therein expoſed, Fox (96) Pag. 423+ 
2 is 


WY. (68) See the En. | 


(a) H 
ſon- 


(6) U 
quetidr 
hrum ! 
bus d 
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CHE 


-..CHEDERLES, among the Turks, is the fame with S. George among 


the Chriſtians; 


The Derviſes told Buſbequius, when he was going to Amaſia in Cappadocia, that Che- 
derles was a great Hero, who ſlew a furious dragon, and delivered a maid who was ex 

ſed to that cruel creature. They added, that after having wandred a long time in un- 
known countries, he at length arrived at the banks of a river, the water whereof rendred 


thoſe who drank of it immortal ; that this river 1s 
neſs, and that it has been ſeen by no body ſince C 


EY covered with thick dark 
erles. The Hero being become 


immortal, and mounted on a fine horſe to whom the waters of that river had procured 
the ſame advantage, ranges through the world, loves battels, and aſſiſts the warriors who 


ſon» 
(b) Ubi multa 


quetidre opem il- 
rum invocantt- 
bus diwinitus Ge- 
neficia conferri 

rſuadere nobis 
corabanture 
Bugsbeq- Epiſt. I, 
pag. m. 93 & 
ſeq 


they, one of Alexander's Captains 
rſon from the S. 


ii Epiftols E, ſee the 
page m. 93s © © 
4. Ne 
(4) Theſe ae This is a piece of 


'the qualifications Heared concernin 
he gives himſelf S 


in the Title of 
his Book. 


(77) As and is of the ſame opinion (77) ; who alſo aſeribes the lit- 

Mun. vol. 2. pag · tle piece of Fack Upland to him, as do ſome that Poem 

342, &. edit» called Piers Plowman's V ions, confounding it with the 

. Plrwman's Tale. Mr. Speght in his life of Chaucer 
mentions a Tale in Mr. Thynne's firſt printed Book 
of Chaucer's Works more odious to the Clergy than the 
ſpeech of the Plowman, which begat thus : 


In Lincolnſhire faſt by a Fenne 
Standeth a religious houſe, who doth it kenne c. 


The argument of which Tale, as alſo the occaſion 
thereof, and the cauſe why it was left out of Chaucer's 
Works, and the Tale itſelf, if it could be found, he 
promiſed ſhould be ſhewed in Mr. Francis Thynne's 
Comment upon Chaucer (78), but neither the one nor 
the other have been ſince publiſhed. In 1635 Sir 
Francis Kynaſton of Otely in Shropſhire publiſhed the 
firſt and ſecond Books of Troilus and Cre/jida, with an 
elegant Latin verſion of them in rhime. Mr. Dryden 
in his Fables printed in 1700 has turned into modern 
language the Knight's Tale, the Wife of Bath's Tale, 
and the Norne's Prieff's Tale, and alſo the Poem of the 
Fhure and the Leafe. He wrote likewiſe the Character 
of a good Parſon, in imitation of Chaucer's deſcription 
of a Parſon in his Prologues, with ſome en nts. 
Mr. Pope alſo modernized two of the Canterbury Tales, 
viz. the Merchaunt's Tale of F anuary and May, and the 
Wife of Bath her Prologue. And ſome other of our 
Author's Poems have been attempted by other ingenious 
perſons in the ſame manner. E 


[4] He was .... one of Alexander's Captains.] 
This is not agreed to in the Supplement to Monſ. d' 
Herbelot's Bihliothegue Orientale: for we are there aſ- 
ſured that, according to the traditions of the Orientals, 


| (53) See Wood, 
AtEen. Oxon. 
vol. 1. col. 376. 


ad edit. London 
1721. 


Kheder <vas the Companion or Counſellor and General of 


Dhoulcarnein, who is not Alexander of Macedon, but a 
Monarch of the «whale world more ancient than he, wwho 
firſt bore the name of Irkender Dhoulcarnein, Alexander 
the Great having born the ſame name in imitation only 
of him, and by reafon of | his great conqueſls (1). Seve- 
ral Muſulmans confound Kheder with the Prophet Elias ; 
but the Author of the Tarikh Montekbeb diſtinguiſhes them 


(1) Bibliot. Ori- 
entale, page 992, 
993» 


(a) Sir John 
Hayward in his WAS 
Life of K. Ed- 
ward VT, pag. 8. 
having ſtiled him Was 
a man of mean 
birth, is confuted 


() Hi: ſiſter have the juſteſt cauſe, or who invoke him, whatever Religion they be of. 


He was, ſay 


A}, and yet they will not allow him to be a different 
the Chriſtians ; ſo ignorant are they in Chronology. 
ave in their Moſque a marble fountain, the water of which is very clear, and they fay 
it owes its original to the piſs of Chederles's horſe. 
not ſo groſly imagined. They ſhew very near it the tombs of his groom and of his 
nephew (a), where they ſay miracles are continually wrought in favour of thoſe who in- 
voke them (b), They believe that drinking an infuſion of the ſcrapings of the ſtones, and 
| of the earth where Chederles ſtopped when he waited for the dragon, is a remedy againſt 
{:) Ex Bude. the fever, the head-ach, and ſore eyes. The Turks cannot forbear laughing 1 


They 
The Hippocrene of the Poets was 


n they 


icture of S. George, their pretended Chederles, in the Chriſtian Churches; for 
the Greeks paint him with a little child riding behind him, who fills him out wine (c). 
rallel for him who would enlarge the Books which have already ap- 
e conformity of Religions. 
The paſſage which I ſhall quote from Poſte], a Coſmopolite, twice returned thence, and 
truly informed (d), will ſerve for a Supplement to what I have faid above [B]. 


very well, and add; that Kheder lived in the time of 
Caikobad, an ancient King of Perfia z and that having 


found the fountain of life, and drank of its water, he 


will not die till the found of the trumpet, that is, till 

the day of judgment — of / (a.) Ibid. path 
[The Mahometans ſuppoſe Kheder to have been the 99% col. 1. 

ſame, not only with Elias and St. George, but alſo with 

Phineas the ſon of Eleazar, ſaying that the ſame ſoul 

tranſmigrated ſueceſſively thro? all three: for they are 

not ſo ignorant but that they know they lived at diffe- 

rent times. The Jews fancy Elias was Phineas * 

1 7 — 3 (f) 75 M. 

paſſage . . . . of Poſtel will ſerve for a e's Notes en 

ement to what I have ſaid whe This > 6M 2 11 
tes that there are numberleſs Saints in Turky who „ Van Ne 

work miracles, and have each his peculiar office. There quoted, 

is one who comforts the afflited . . . . another aſſiſts tra- 

vellers who invoke him. Another on the confines of Sy- 

ria, not very far from Adena, who is called Sedi cadi, 

or Lord Fudge: where they ſay all forts of wiſhes are 

obtained; and there the Soldiery recommend themſel ves 

very earneſtly, being perſuaded that whoever has wiſited 

him will not die in war. Others diſcover hft goods (3) : (3) Poſtel, des 

there is alſo a great one in Natolia, near Cariaſar, Hiſteires Orient. / 

named Guzel mirſſin, or Gotuelmirſs, the good bringer Pert II. pag. 23 t. 

back, who finds all loft cattle. Another avho is called 

Baſla flic, the God or Prince of love, to whom they go 

to become lucky in marriage, to have children, and to .n 

reconciled. There is one more who is Captain General 

of them all ; for he performs the offices of all the others, 

and they ſay one never aſks any thing of him, without 

receiving ſome comfort; and this Saint has no place de- 

dicated to him, but rides about on a grey mare thro' the 

whole country of Natalia only, and appears any where 10 

all who invoke him: they call him Chederelles, and ſap- 

poſe him 10 be S. George, for they give S. George the name 

of Chederelles; and there are great numbers of people wha 

pretend to belong to him; and alſo know at what time 

the Chriſtians celebrate his 2 and come before, or on 2 Py 

that day, to move them to befiow alms for bis ſake : for Penſces diverſes 

when they aſt any thing of thoſe Saints, they promiſe, ac- ſur les Cometes, 

cording to their ability, to eat for their ſakes a hot loaf, num. 31. 

or à capon, or a ſheep, or an ox, with the poor and the 

pilgrims ; which they diligently perform. They eat with 1 

the poor for the ſake of their Saints (4). (9.9 e ee 

100. 2d edit. 


& CHEKE (Sir JOHN), a very learned and polite Writer in the ſixteenth Century, London 227, 
deſcended of a good family originally (a) of the Iſle of Wight, and was ſon of 
Peter Cheke by Agnes, daughter of Mr. Dufford () of the County of Cambridge. 
born at Cambridge June the 16th in the year 1514 (c). 
the Grammar School, he was admitted into St. John's College in the Univerſity of Cam- 


calls him Duf- 
field . 

He 0-4. 
After having paſſed. thro* 2.43 Sehe, 
M. A. C. Is Seq . 


by Fuller in his bridge, at about ſeventeen years of age (d), where he made a great progrels in polite 8 


Church Hiſtory, 
B. 8. 93.5. 37. 


Learning, and eſpecially the Greek Language, which was at that ume almoſt 


univerſally in 8s %. 
neglected, e 


+ EPs 


goo 


(% Wia. Set. 2. Butts, Phyſician to Henry VIII, was made the King's (eh 

inted Profeſſor of the Greek Language; which place he held till he left the Univerſi 
to reform the pronunciation of the Greek 5 

pofition from Dr. Stephen Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, a 


pag · 6, 7+ 


(f) bid. seg. 3. in October 155t (F). Here he 
Pas: 3%, 17 but met with great 


CHA 


1. This diſtinguiſhed him to ſuch advantage, that he by means bf! Dr. William 


Scholar (e), and in 1340 ap- 


Chancellor of the Univerſity [A], who expreſly prohibited any alteration in the pronan- 
ciation of Greek in à folemn decree dated June the iſt 1542. However Cheke's manner 


of pronouncing Greek 


prevailed, and there paſſed ſeven elegant Epiſtles between the 


Chancellor and him, which were afterwards publiſhed 2. In 1543 he was choſen Uni- 


| @ mid. SeQ- 6. verſity Orator (g), and publiſhed a Latin, Verſion of two 


lies of , Chryſoſtom [CJ - | 


Page 27. dedicated to the King. july the roth 1544 he was ſent for to Court, in order to be 


(5) Ibid. cap. 6. tor to Prince Edward (Y), and about the fame time (i) was inc 


orporated into the Univer-. 


Seck. 1. paß. 28. ſity of Oxford, where he ſtudied ſome time, and took the degree of Maſter of Arts (A), 


(5) Wood, i and was made Canon of King Henry's College there [D]. 


fupra, ſays in 


1542. tin Tranſlation of St. Chryſoſtom's ſix Orations concerning Providence [E]. 
Prince Edward's acceſſion to the Crown, he granted our Author a hundred marks yearl 


n 1547 he publiſned a'La- % Wood, 4: 


Was made Provoſt 


(4) 1bid. pag, 31. for twenty one years, and appointed him Provoſt of King's College in Cambridge (J), a 1543- 
and beſtowed upon him ſeveral lands to a conſiderable value (m). In May 1349 he went 6 1644. cy. b. 
to Cambridge, and was one of the King's Commiſſioners for viſiting that Univerſity (u), — $+ Pay: $1, 


- [4] He bogan to reform the pronunciation of the Greek 

Tongue, but met with great oppoſition from Dr. Stephen 

Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Chancellor of the 

Univer/ity.] It the cuſtom at that time to con- 

found the ſound of the vowels and dipthongs in ſuch 

a manner that there was ſcarce any difference between 

them. For inſtance, a was pronounced as « ; « and 

1 as 4 , , v were expreſſed in one and the ſame 

ſound, that is, as . Some of the conſonants were pro- 

nounced: differently, according as they were placed in 

the word; thus, when + was placed after , it was 

pronounced as our 4; and when * was put after , it 

was ſounded as our 6. The letter « was pronounced as 

(1) Life of Si- We doch, and 8 as ue do the conſonant (i). Our 
Jabn Cheke by Author and Mr. Smith, afterwards Sir Thomas Smith, 
FJobn Strype, and ſecretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, began to 
— cap. 1. obſerve. the inconveniencies in this ſort of pronunci- 
die 18. ation, and ſaw that not only the beauty of the Greek 
3705, in $v9,, language was loſt in this way, but likewiſe its very ſpi- 
; rit and life were gone, by the loſs of ſo many vowels 
and dipththongs, and the language, become jejune and 

languid. In this way of ſpeaking it, nothing of nu- 

merolity appeared in the antient Orators and Rhetori- 

cians, nor thoſe periods, for which they had been re- 

nowned in old Greece; neither could themſelves 

ſhew their eloquence in their orations and lectures, 

for want of the beauty and variety of founds. This 

put them upon thinking of a reformation ; and they 

conſulted” moſt of the antient Rhetoricians and other 

Greek Authors, who had treated of ſounds; and found 

(2) Ref:4i:m ſufficient grounds from thence + for an alteration (2). 
upon Learning, Mr. Cheke therefore in his lectures plainly diſcovered 
chap- 3. pag. 35, thoſe errors; and the more ingenious ſort of Students 
$6... 4th = rreadily ſorſook their old way of pronouncing Greek. 
2.170% But there was a party inthe Univerſity who difliking any 
thing which was new, and dreading alterations, would by 

no. means allow of the new -pronunciation, but op- 

poſed" it to the utmoſt of their power, by diſputing 

againſt it, and at laſt by complaining to Biſhop Gar- 

diner, the Chancellor, againſt our Author and his Ad- 

herents for this great mi nour. The Biſhop be- 

ing of the ſame mind with the complainants, and ap- 

prehenſive of innovations, made a ſolemn decree, dated 

the Calends of June 1542, confirming the old manner 

of pronouncing Greek,. {and enjoining the Students to 

e no variation, under this penalty, that he ſhould 

be expelled the Senate, if a Regent; if he ſtood for a 

degree, not to be admitted to it; if a Scholar, to loſe 

his Scholarſhip ; and that the younger ſort ſhould be 

chaſtiſed. In ſhort, the decree declared, that no perſon 

ſhould philoſophize at all in ſounds, but all ſhould uſe 

the preſent ; and that if any thing were to be corrected 

(3) Strype, ubi in em, it ſhould; be left to authority (3). We ſhall 
ſupra, pag. 19. mention two or three heads of the decree, ſince they 
| are very remarkable. e noftram pateflatem ag- 
mnſcis, ſenas literis foe Greats five Latinis ab uſu 4 

le prajentis ſoculi alienoi, privato juditio \affingere 

ue audeio. DPiphthongos Graces nedum Latinas, a; id 
diæreſis exigat, ſauis diducito. o Aa , & u ab 

, fono-ne diſlinguito, tantum in Ortbegraphia diſcrimen 


4 7 ato; n, i, , uno eolerique ſond exprimito. . .. Ne 
wales & fois omnino ne iphiloſophator, fed utitor præ- 


2 


' * 


ſentibur. In his fyuid emendandum fit, id omne auth- 


ritati permittite. After ſuch a public declaration, there 
was no further room for private judgment; an obe- 
dience was paid, and Gardiner's way prevailed, till a 
reformation in Religion made way for a reformation 
in language, which has obtained ever ſince. How- 
ever the controverſy was then managed with much 
warmth and learning; Gardiner infiſted principally 
—_ cuſtom and the authority of the preſent Greeks. 
the other ſide they pleaded antiquity, and that 

drawn down from the moſt ancient Authors ; ſeveral 
— 3 * brought into the contro- 
verſy, and other Authors, had dropt any expreſſion, 
which looked that way; and a 2 wonder to 
ſee ſo much learning ſhewn on ſo dry a ſubject. Where 
the victory 2 ſays Mr. Thomas => in his Reflec- 
tions arning (4), is pretty wifible ; and fo great (4) Ubi þ 
a 2 as Du Pieſbe 3 ave u 
how to determine the matter, bad he not been poſſeſſed 
with partiality for g party, which be ſhews tos plainly (r) Gloſſ. Græo. 
by blaming Biſhop oNawin (tho very 722. ) for lead: Prefat. F 12. 
ing Gardiner out of his Catologue ' of Bilbops. 

[B] There paſſed fever elegant Epiſiles between the 
Chancellor and him, which wore afterwards publiſhed.) 
The originals of theſe letters being left in the hands 
of Ccelius Secundus Curio, a learned man of Baſil, by 
our Author, as he paſſed through that city in his jour- 
ney to Italy in the beginning of Queen Mary's reign. 
Curio publiſhed an edition of them in 1555 in 8vo, 
under the following title ; Foannis Cheki Angli de pro- 
nunciatione Grate potiſſimum Lingue diſputationes cum 
Stephano Wintonienſs Epiſcopo, ſeptem contrariis Epiftolis 
comprehenſz ; and dedicated them to Sir Anthony Cook, 
our Author's friend, and Fellow-InſtruQor of King Ed- 
ward VI (5). Mr. Strype tells us (6), that © in theſe (5) Strype, pag. 
elegant, copious, and learned Epiſtles both the Biſhop 24, 127, and 
and Cheke ſhewed ſo great learning, parts, and as, 203, & fei. 
« ing, that they ſeemed not Epiſtles, but rather the (6) Pag. 127. 
* antagoniſtical Orations of the beſt Orators, as the 
% Publiſher wrote. "Y 8 4 | 

[CJ A Latin Veron of two Homilies of St. Chryſc- 
10 4 It was — at London 1543 Y 4to of 
the following title; D. Joannis Chry/oflomi Homiliæ 
duæ, nunc primum in lucem edite Grace & Latine, In- 
terprete Foanne Cheke Cantabrigienſi. 

[Di Made Canon of King Henry's College 24 
The King having lately new founded the Coll 
St. Frideſwide in Oxford, which had firſt been d- 
ed by Cardinal Wolſey, granted our Author one of the 
2 there. But the rents . bs ew decay- 

, the Kingin 1 ve particular penſions to fome 

of them, — . e reſt to Mr. Cheke ; which 
penſions were 26 J. 13 5. 44. each. By this preferment 
we may conclude that he was now in holy Orders (7). (7) Strype, pag- 


LEJ Publiſhed @ Latin Tranſlation of St. Chryſoflom's 3": and Wood, 


. : * £2 Faſli Oxon. vol. 
fix Oratigns concerning Providence. ] _ His frien Br. a 


Walter Haddon wrote thele verſes upon it: . 
Divus Joannes Chryſoftamys aurea 12. 2 
Fundere quod poſſet, nomen 7 cepit ab auro, | 
Nofter Joannes fit nomine Cheous eodem, - 5 at : 
g , | (8) See Strype, 
Aurea qui Græcis verbis dat werba Latina (8). pag- 39, 40. 


After ae. er . 


and ſoon after publiſhed his bock, intitled, he Hurt of Seditibn (PF. The Hime year he 
wis "likewiſe one of the thirty two Commifſioners for examining” the 014 Eceſeſiaſtical 


Law-Books, and 
and the Uecifion of civil ma 


ken Apr dba of Laws for the government of the Church, 
rs anch again three years after, upon a new Commiſſion to 


(+) md rap. 6. the ſame purpoſe,” he was again nominated for the execution of it (o). Upon his return 


Sect · 2» 
-" 


43 


(p) Thid- page {+ 


s to'Court from Cambridge he tet with ſome uneaſineſs on account of ſome offence, which 


his wife, whom he had married in 1547 (Ph ＋. given to the Ducheſs of Somerſet 40 
© 


and of his being 7 nj with having fog 
afterwards proving falle to him (7). Bu 


ili counſels to the Duke of Somerſet, and 


having got over this ſh6ck at Court, he ſtood 


6% Ibid. pag the firmer afterwards, and his intereſt and authority daily encreaſed there, fo that he be- 


$0, N. 


67) Tbid. pay, 58. 


(») Idid · pat · 
mM, 73 


(*) Ibid. cap. 4+ ject of the Sacrament [HI. 
e. 157 L. u Hty of Cambridge a8 


came the great Patron of Learning and Religion, In 1350 he was made chief Gentle- 


man of the Privy- Chamber (5); and aBonr the ſame time tranſlated the Commupion- 
12 Book into Latin, in order chat Peter Martyr, who did not underſtand Engliſh, might 
0% M Sed. 4+ paſs his judgment upon it (:). The King made a great progreſs in his ſtudies under our 
7. . Author, who read over Cicero's Philoſophical Writings' and Ariſtotle's ' Ethics to him, 
00 Wos. par-88. ahd inſtructed him in the Hiſtory, State and Intereſt, Laws and Cuſtoms of his King- 


during his reign [G]. 
Maj 


dom (u), and directed him to keep a Diary of all the Tranſactions of any importance 
In October 1551 he received the honour of Knighthood from his 

(*), and ſoon after held two Conferences with ſome other perſons upon the ſub- 
In 1552 he diſpvted at the Commencement in the Univer- 

our Sa viour's local deſcent into Hell (w) ; and Auguſt the 


wain 1549 25th following he was made Chamberlain of the Fxchequer (x), and afterwards Clerk of 


the Council; whence he was advanced to the 
ſellor (y). He was attached to the intereſt of the Lady Jane Grey [7], and u 


[#] The Book intitled, The hurt of Sedition.] The 
whole title is as follows; The Hurt: of Sedition':: How 
grievous it i to 4 Commonwealth. I he running title 
is, The true Subjet# te the Nebel. It is written by 
way of expoſtulation with the rebels, who in the fum- 
mer of the year 1549 broke out into an open and for- 
midable inſurrection in moſt Counties of England, and 
eſpecially in Devonſhire in the Weſt, and Norfolk in 
the North. Our Author ſuited his diſcourſe to the dif- 
ferent pretences of the rebels; thoſe in the Weſt com- 
Plaining of the alterations made in Religion ; and thoſe 
in Norfolk and Suffolk inſiſting upon ſome reformation 
in the State; that Gentlemen ſhould not be put into 
places of truſt and honour, while: the poor Commons 
were excluded theſe advantages, but that all the ranks 
of people ſhould be placed upon an equal foot. The 
former of theſe he addreſſes in this. manner: Je riſe 
for Religion · What Religion taught you that? If ye were 
offered perſecution for Religion, ye 
teacheth you, and jet you intend to fight. I, ye would 
ftand in the truth, ye ought to ſuffer like martyrs; and 


Je would ſlay like tyrants; Thus for: Religion, ye. keep 


quill baue the old. 


10 Religion, and neither will follow the counſel: of Chrift, 
vor the conflancy of martyrs. Why riſe ye for Religion? 
Have ye any thing cantrary to God's Book Na have 

not all things, agreeable: to Cod Word. But the new 
T Religion) is different from the ald; and therefore ye 
| 1f youu meaſure the old by truth, ye 
have the aldeſt. If ye meaſure the ad by fancy, then it 
is hard, becauſe men's fanties change, to give that is old. 
Ye will baue the old fiyl. Mill ye have any older than 
that as Chriſt left, and his Apoſtles taught, and the firſt 
Church did uſe ? -Ye will baue that the Canons do efta- 
bl. Why, that-is à great deal younger than that ye 
have of later time, and newlier invented; yet that is 
it that ye deſire. ** And do you prefer the Biſhops of 
„ Rome before Chriſt ? Men's inventions before God's 
« Law? The newer form of worſhip before the 
« older? Ye ſeek no Religion; ye. be deceived; 
« ye ſeek tradition. They that teach you, blind you; 


4 that ſo inſtruct you. deceive. you. If ye ſeek what 


the old Doctors ſay, yet look hat Chriſt the oldeſt 
« of all ſaith; for. he ſaith, Befare Abraham was 
« made, 1 am. If ye eek the trueſt way, he is the 
« very Truth. If ye ſeek the readieſt way, he is the 
% very Way. If ye ſeek everlaſting liſe, be is the 
<«< very Life. What Religion would you have other 
« now than his Religion? You would haye the Bibles 
% in again. It is no mervail, your» blind Guides 
3 lead you blind ſtill.“ This Book was re- 


 wou! 


printed in the year-1576 as a ſeaſonable Diſcourſe up- 
on the apprehenſion of Tumuics from malecontents at 
home, or renegado's abroad. And Hollingſhed thought 
proper to inſert it in his Chronicle, where. he treats of 
this Rebellion. Dr. Gerard Langbain at Oxford about 


Vor. IV. 


ought to lee; jo Chriſt 


poſt of Secretary of State and Privy Coun- 


King's 


the year 1641 reprinted it likewiſe, intending it, ſays 
Mr. Strype (9), for tbe uſe and conſideration of the Rebel. 
againſt; Vg Charles I in the” time of the civil wars. 

[] DireHed him to keep a Diary of dll thitranſa#;- 
om of any importance during his reigu.] He adviſed 
him to write down briefly under each day of every 
month debates in Council, diſpatch of Embaſſadors, 
honours conferred, and other remarks, as he thought 
proper. And this we may conclude produced that ex- 
cellent Journal of the King preſerved in- the Cotton 
Library, and printed thence by Biſhop Burnet in his 
Hiſtory of the Reformation. To ſhew the advantage of 
ſuch a Diary, Cheke is ſaid to make uſe of this apho- 
riſm,. ** That a dark and imperfect reflection upon 
affairs floating in the memory, was like words diſ- 
perſed and inſigniſicant; whereas a few of them in 
* a book was like the ſame words digeſted and diſpoſ- 
ed in good order, and ſo made ſignificant (ro).” 


upon the ſubject of the Sacrament.) The firſt Confe- 
rence was held at Sec Cecil's houſe, and the lat- 
ter at Sir Richard Moriſon's. The Auditors were but 
ſix, viz. the Lord Ruſſe], Sir Thomas Wroth of the 
Bed-chamber, Sir Anthony Cook, one of the King's 
'Tators, Mr. Throgmorton, Chamberlain of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Knolle, and Mr. Harington; with 
whom were joined the Marquis of Northampton, and 
the Earl of Rutland at the ſecond Conference. The 
Diſputants were Sir John Cheke, Sir William Cecil, 
Secretary of State, Horn Dean of Durham, Whitehead 
and Grindal, who were againſt the Real Prefence ; Fec- 
kenham, who was afterwards Dean of St. Paul's and 
Abbot of Weſtminſter, and at the ſecond Conference 
Mr. Yong, who were for it. An account of theſe diſ- 


(x) Ibid. pag. 


117, 118. 


& ( Ibid. 0. 
pon the 1 p*g 


(9) Pag 55. 


(10) Idem, pag. 


UH Held ſome Conſtrences with ſome other perſons 7 3, 74+ and Da- 


vid Lloyd's State 
Warthies, pag. 
194- 2d edit. 
London 1670, in 
8 vo. 


putations is {till extant in Latin in the Library of Ma- 


nuſeripts in Bennet College in Cambridge; which 


Mr. Strype has publiſhed in Engliſh (11). The firſt (11) Pag. 91, 


Conference was held November 25th 15513 and the 
ſecond December 3d the ſame year. 2 

[QI] He ' was attached to the intereft of tbe Lady 
Jane Grq.] He was ſworn into the office of Se- 
cretary at the ſame time that there were two o- 
ther | Secretaries ; but Mr. Strype is of opinion (12) 
that at this juncture one of the other Secreta 
ries was intended to be laid aſide, and he perhaps 
was Cecil, who was unwilling to along with 
the ambitious deſigns of the Duke of Northumberland 
to advance the Lady Jane, married to his ſon Guilford 
Dudley, to the Crown. Cecil was then abſent from 
the Court, ſick in mind as well as in body. But Sir 
John Cbeke's zeal for Religion made him willing to 
eſpouſe the Duke's party, who induced the King to 
ſettle the Kingdom upon the Lady Jane, excluding the 
next legal heirs to his two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth. 


& ſegg. 


» (12) * 119. 


David Lloyd in his State-Mortbies (13) tells us indeed, (13) Pag. 196 


that 


4G 


(14) Pag: 119, 
120 


CHE 


King's death, acted as Secretary to her and her Council; but upon Queen Mary's acceſſion 


he went to Baſil, and from thence to 


terwards ſettled at Straſburg, where the Engliſh Service was bent 2 which 
great offence to the Zealots for the Roman Catholic Religion in Eng 


the Queen's pardon (aa), and 
upon which 


was confiſcated (bb), Being thus reduced to very low circuraſtances at Straſburg,; hjůe 
read a Greek Lecture there, which was the meals of ſupporting him (cc). His wife () Ibia. pag, 
being at Bruſſels in the ſpring of the year 1556, he reſolved to go thither to fetch herz; 


dertake that journey with ſafety; and being deceived by it he was ſeized May the 15th 


by the Provoſt Marſhal between Bruſſels and Antwerp [L]. and brought to gland, 


where he was commited to the Tower (ad). 


that he was againſt this Will of King Edward; and 
that he ſaid, that he wwould never diſtruſt God ſo far in 
the preſervation of his true Religion, as to difinherit or- 
phans, to keep up 3 But Mr. Strype ob- 
ſerves (14), that this muſt be 

the looſe pen of that Writer ; and that Sir Fobn Che 


avas induced to agree to it by foreſeeing what a perſecu- 


tion vas like to enſue, and what an overthrow of that 
Reformed Religion which had been ſo carefully planted by 
King Edward. ** For tho' ſome ſecular and ambitious 


ends drove on the Duke in theſe lofty and dangerous 


(15) Ubi ſupra, 
Page 194+ 


projects; yet the ſears of the return of * and 
| to 


miſerable times conſequent thereupon the 
Nation and to the State of true Religion, were the 
*« arguments, that prevailed with Cheke to counte- 
* nance that intereſt; and his inclination perhaps to 
this party made the way for him to be Secretary; 
to which office he was ſworn and admitted June the 
«© 24, and the two other Secretaries were yet conti- 
„ nued, and all three Secretaries appeared in Council 


together. And this appears from the Council-Book.” 


David Lloyd above quoted is extremely miſtaken in aſ- 
ſerting (15), that our Author enjoyed this place three 
years, ſince he held it but a little above four weeks; 
to which we may add the nine days of the Lady Jane 
Grey's reign, who being proclaim'd Queen, the State-Let- 
ters were written by Sir John Cheke as Secretary. And 


- he check'd his brother-in-law Cecil, who would not be 
engaged in this affair, and endeavoured to be abſent ; 


{16) Stry pe, Pa; 
$23: / 


(17) Pag. 195. 
(13) Pag. 135» 


(19) Pag. 138. 


and to the very laſt day of Queen Jane's reign, viz. to 
July 19th he acted as Secretary to her and her Coun- 
cil. On that day, upon information from the Lord 
Rich, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Eſſex, that 
the Earl of Oxford (who lived in that County) had 
gone over to the Lady Mary, a Letter ſigned by the 
Lords of Queen Jane's Council fitting in the Tower, 
to excite that Lord to continue firm, was drawn up by 
Cheke, and ſigned by him with the reſt; which-Let- 
ter required the Lord Rich“ like a Nobleman to re- 
«© main in that promiſe and ſtedfaſtneſs to our ſove- 
„ reign Lady Queen Jane, as ye ſhall find us ready 
and firm with all our force to maintain the ſame 3 
« which neither with honour, nor with ſafety, nor 
yet with duty we may now forſake (16).“ 

LX] But firft conſulted Aſtrology, of which he aua, 


 wery credulous.] David Lloyd (17) and Mr. Strype in- 


form us of this, and the latter tells us (18), that he 
was not unſkilful in that art, and being doubtful of his 
own ſafety, in his intended journey to Bruſſels con- 
ſulted it, in order to know whether he hs go with- 
out danger. The ſame. Writer likewiſe obſerves (19), 


that this art "gs about theſe times exceedingly ſtudi- 


ed by the Nobility and Gentry, ſo that Dr. Lau- 


(20) Lib. 3 Page 
217. See Strype, 
Page 138, 139» 


rence  Humfrey, Who lived then, and was after- 
wards Profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford, in his Book de 
Nobilitate (20), which he wrote for the uſe and inſtruc- 
tion of the Gentry, exhorting them to the ſtudy of di- 
vers ſciences, obſerved how this ſcience above the reit 
was ſo zealouſly ſtudied by moſt perſons of rank and 
quality, fic rapi, fic adamari, & devorari a pleriſque 
nobilibus, that they needed no inticement to this, but 
rather a bridle to reſtrain them, And he tells us, that 
many had placed ſuch conſidence in it, that they al- 

s 1193 lee 80 


placed among the ſlips L 


As Religion was the cauſe of his impriſon- 


n of St. Paul's, in order to r. | 
His arguments were ſo ſtrongly inforced by 
| 2 17 So en 18 


5 1 muh . 
. - 


' : l 
moſt diſtruſted God, and partook of ſuch events as 
proved unhappy, not in truth foretold by, the. flars, 
nor expected by them. „ eee 

[L) He was ſeized May 151 by the Prove Mar- 
ſhal between Bruſſels and Antwerp.) Mr. Strype (21 
tells us, that he was induced to go to. Bruſſels by 'the 
invitation given him by the Lord Paget and Sir fon 
Maſon, two of his former learned friends, but who had 
complied with Queen Mary's Religion, and were come 
into thoſe parts, the former in a more private capadity 
to uſe the baths, the latter as Embaſfador to the Court 
of Bruſſels. They had deſired Sir John Cheke tb take 
that opportunity to viſit them; and for his better ſe- 
curity Maſon had aſſured him of ſaſe-· conduct thither 
in King Philip's and his own name. He went with 
Sir Peter Carew in his company, and enjoyed the con- 
verſation of Paget and Maſon, whom after he had at- 
tended towards the fea, as he was t his return he 
fell into a fatal ſnare between Bruſſels and Antwerp. 
For an order being ſent from King Philip, he was 
ſeized May 15th by the Provoſt Marſhal, with his fel. 
low-traveller, unhorſed, blindfolded, bound, thrown into 
a waggon, and ſo conveyed on board a ſhip; and 
brought to London; being taken as it were with a 
whirkwind, as he expreſſes it in his Recantation, m 
the place he car in, and brought over ſea, and nber 
knew whither he went till be found himſelf in the Tower 
of London. Upon his firſt ſeizure he was apprehended 

y his friends to be in great danger. And Bale in his 


to the Crown he was committed to the Tower July the, 28th (z), and, an indictment was (=) Wo, ct, 

drawn up againſt him; but the year following he obtained 

diſliking the eſtabliſhment of derer. procured a licence to travel abroad 
tal 


101. ſoys the 


27the 


y, and read a Greek. Lecture at Padua. He af- () weed, ny, 
1, gave ſuch e was 
and, that his eſtate September 34. 


20 1 


bur firſt conſulted Aſtrology, of which he was very credulous [KI, whether he might un- () Ibis. pag. 


134+, Wood, 261 


Fra, ſays that 
e Was Choſen 


— Profeſſor 
ment, two of the Queen's Chaplains were ſent hppa with, him, but without ſucceſs; Tongue there. 


upon which her Majeſty ſent Dr. Feckenham, 


reduce him (4) IId. pag. | 
to a compliance with the Romilh Religion. 


, col. 


136, W 
101. 
329 +41 


"% 
* 
—_— 
* 4\ x / 
„ 


(21) Pag. 1356 


Seriptorum Iiuftrium Majoris Brytanniæ Catalogus (22), (22) Centur. 8. 


inted at 
Lo the of thoſe, WhO always hated him, 
and ſubjoins this prayer, that the Lord would direct 
his heart into the love of God and the patience of 


«+ Chriſt, and let him be delivered from outragious and 


vwicked men.“ Nunc autem reverſus denu) in manus 
eorum, qui illum ſemper oderunt, incidit. Dominus di- 
rigat cor ejus in charitate Dei & patientiã Chriſti, deen. 
daturgue ab importunis & malis hominibus. There was 
-—_ then living, and one of conſiderable know- 
ge in the 1 of thoſe times, who repreſents 
this as a plot of the Lord Paget and Sir John Maſon; 
The Writer 5 Dr. * who in his Treatiſe of Poli- 
tick Power has the followin flage : By Maſon's 
working, and Paget's deviſing, * 3 {far 2 
into F. s, ( vho <vas before in France ) Maſon 
pledging for his ſafe-guard King Philip's fidelity and his 
own 2 Afterwards he and Sir John Cheke be- 
ing inticed both to come to Bruſſels to fee the Ducen's 
Embaſſadors, and having brought Paget on the way to- 
ward E glands both in their return were taken by the 
Provoft Marſhal, ſpoiled of their horſes, and clapt into a 
cant, their legs, arms, and bodies tyed with hatters to the 
body of the cart, and ſo carried to the fea-fide, and 
from thence into the Tauer of London. And before Paget 
came to Calais, Sir Peter's man coming out of England 
meeteth him, and _—_—_ hit 'Mafter ; Paget ſmileth 
and ſaid nothing, but his 1 
But how cometh- this to paſs d Mark well, the Oncen 
thought Paget a' meet man for her in all things, Fg 
that without cauſe ſhe ſuſpetied hit Religion. And at 


his coming over, ſhe like a woman'iuttereth to him what 


ſhe „ him, and promi ſeib, if ſhe may perceive' 
| * his 


1 


t his Maſter wwas in health. 


1557 in fol. obſerves, that he was fal- cap. 97. pag. 700, 


(ee) Thid. 
166- 

| Thid. 
2 "467 


(eg) bid. 
Fox in bi 
and Mom 
. pag» 7 
3 that 
Bonner ge 
ft in t 
wwbere the 
tyrs Were 
demred. 
(bk) Ibid 
170. We 
102. 


23)! 
143, 


624) 
146. 


(25) 


151. 


EHP 


at 


| this alternative either of ſubmiſſion or death, that Sir John Cheke deftreT to ſpeak win 


Cardinal Pole, who adviſed him to depart! from the variety of Doctors to the unity of 

10 4 the Church. At laſt he entirely ſubmitted,” and wrote a paper, in which he declared his 

0% 1:34. Et · aſſent to the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, and to all other articles of the 

166. Church of Rome [MH]. He made à ſubmiſſion” likewiſe to the Cardinal, who abſolvedd 

% mia pag him, and admitted him a member of that Chureh; and he wrote a Letter to the Queen 
166, 107» 


id. p. 169. tober the 4th following, and ſubmitted to all 


Fox in bis A?s by the Cardinal (ze). 
and Monum. tom. 


us, that Bif 

Bonner of Bim te 
fit in t place l . ; 
where the Mar- his health, and he died 


rs were con- 


* his friend Mr. Peter Oſborn in Woodftreet 
(% lia, es, Church there (hh). His friend Dr. Walter 


== ©” Works abovementioned be wrote ſeveral 


his heart and mouth to agree together,” ſhe would: fot 
bim aloft. He aſſureth her, that whatſoever ſhe ſhould 
will him ſhould be done; yea he would do more than ſhe 
ſhould require him. Coming over he bruited that 
% he liked not the State in England, (ſor he is one of 


them, that hangeth now on Pro „ but of a 
„ wrong thing) and therefore. would be out of the way 
<< in the height of. the mad month of May: [when in- 


< ſurretions frequently uſed to be in the City of Lon- 
don] and pretendeth to come to the Bains at Acon ; 
< - but indeed the intent was to ſee if he could practiſe 
«© with ſome of the Duke of Cleves men to betray the 
« poor Ducheſs of Suffolk (who was fled abroad for 
x 7 re Religion) and ſome of the Engliſh Congrega- 
« tion at Weſel ; that he to perform his promiſe might 
«© ſend. them to the Queen. But when he ſaw his 
« purpoſe failed, {God had better provided for the 
& Buches to keep her from. Traitors hands) he com- 
« eth not to the Rains, he needeth them not at that 
e time. But he then cauſed Carew and Cheke, whom 
« Maſon had red ready to ſerve his turn, to be 
& taken and carried away, as before ye have heard. 


And at his return had great thanks, and the Queen's 
0 


dated July the 15th 1556, and made a ſolemn Recantation before her Majeſty [ 


| His lands were afterwards reſtored to him upon condition of an 
N. 701. tell exchange with the Queen for others H. He was obliged likewiſe to keep company with 
the moſt zealous, Papiſts, and to be preſent at the Examination of Heretics (gg). But 

his Recantation had ſo ſevere an effect upon his mind, that the ſhame and regret ruined 
September the 13th 1557, | 


| [N] He. 
the penances which ſhould be enjoined him 


aged forty three years, at the houſe of 
London, and was interred in St, Alban's 


Haddon wrote his Epitaph [O]. Beſides his 
others [P]. By his widow the Lady Mary 


Cheke, 


the very words of Berengarius's Recantation. Mr. 

Strype obſerves (26) that from à clauſe of the Re- (26) Pag. 166, 
cantation it appears upon what reaſon their re- 

ſentments againſt Chelce were chiefly grounded ; that 

is, becauſe he had been the inſtrument of indue- 

ing King Edward VI, and other noble youth of the 

Court to embrace the Proteſtant Religion; whereas 

his office, as he ſays in his Recantation, war mt 10 

pw" PN 00 of Religiom, which. «vas committed to 

others. | e 


[O] His friend Dr. Walter Haddon Abe his. Epi- 
taph.} It is as follows (27 Ty 


Ductrina Lumen, Cheat, Vitægue magifter f, 
Aurea nature Fabrita morte jacet, $3.7 
on erat e multis unus, ſed ff aftitit unus 

Omnibus, & Patriz flos erat ille ſux. 

Gemma Britanna fuit, tam magnum nulla tulerunt 

Tempora theſaurum, tempora nulla ferent: 


P] Befides his works abovementioned he aurote fove- 
ral others.] We ſhall give a Catalogue of them from 
Bale's' Scriptorum Illuſſrium Majoris Brytanniæ Cata 


(27) Idem, pag 
1271. 


+ Mr. Wood, 
col. 102. reads 
this line as fol- 
Jows ; 
 Doftrine, Cbe- 
cus, Linguag; 
utriuſ; mag iter. 


2 
gur (28), Mr. Wood (29), and Mr. Strype (30). (28) C ſipra. 


I. In gusſaam PYalmos. II. In Pſalm Domine 


um, 


per probaſti. Theſe Mr. Strype ſuppoſes to be only ſome (20) th. Oxon, 


dated 
end to ay 
he would grant ſome requeſts, which ere then put in- 
to his hand by the Dean 3; the chief oſ which ſeems to 
de, that he would have ſo much compaſſion of his 
frailty, as tc diſpenſe with his making an open Rocan- 


89 1 


(23) 8 » page ion. ; But this Was I | ed him (2 ). , 12 g 
n e 1s = only I 
t Was in by an Oration of Dr. Feckenham, 


addreſſed to the Queen in favour of Sir John Cheke; 
(24) lem, pag- Who, ſtood by bim 24). But beſides this Recamation, 
146. gr Strype, tells us (25), that he met with, another 


m'd.for Sir John's mouth by Cardinal Pole's pen or di- 
(25) Pag. 150, rection z the former Recantation ſpoken beſore the Queen, 


151. 


Cardinal's judgment not ſufficient. Bas 


ing in t 


face, he, had lived lung in the Court, and had been iuſtru- 


mental to ſow the doctrine of the Goſpel in tha- hearts of 

many, there, (it | was, thoyght convenient . that he. ſhould, 

recant likewiſe in the face and hearing. 40% of  the- 
Court. , And this alſo he was obliged 10 ſubmit to. 

this Recantation he conſeſſed, + that he- had blaſ- 

<* phemed the name of God, and perſecuted the name 

« of Chriſt ; and chat the .ignorance of the Jews, 

++ wha, killed Chriſt, was more excuſable than his. 

% That he had done hat he could to bring the whole 

© Realm into blindneſs. - That ſince he came into the 

«> Tower be ne ver came into a place, where he had 
* q more caule to thank God. And that for an aſſured 
A token to the auditors, that what he faid with bis 
* mouth, he thought with his heart he made uſe of 


pious Meditations. III. De Nas juſtificante. - IV. De l 3+ cal. 101. 
Euchariftie. Sacramento. It is uncertain whether this 
contains his diſputations with Dr. Feckenham againſt (39) Pag. 216, 
Tranſubſtantation, or ſome other Tract. V. i OH. © 
tum D. Anthonii Dennei 3 London 1555 in 4to. It be- 
ins Cam claras hominum- vitas. This Sir Anthony 
y was educated at St. John's College, and was 
a man of ſuch merit and learning, that he 
was made Gentleman of the Bed- Chamber. to Hen- 
ry VIII, and one of his Privy-Council. VI. Super 
Mortem Buceri. This perhaps is his conſolatory Epi- 
ſtle to Peter Martyr concerning the Death of Bucer, 
printed in Bucer's Scripta Anglicana, and elſewhere; 
unleſs. it ſhould rather mean the Epicedium, which 


| Cheke wrote upon that; Divine. VII. Epitaphiorum 


Lib: IJ. This one Book of Epitaphs or Inſeripti- 

„ons and Verſes, ſays Mr. Stmpe (31), upon perſons (31) Pag. 217% 
deceaſed, means no more, but, according to Bale's 

% way, that theſe Epitaphs, if they were all collected, 

* might be; ſufficient to make one Book.” Of this 

ſort, beſides his Verſes upon Denny and Bucer, were 
probably the monumental Inſcriptions upon his Patron 

Dr. Butts in Fulham Church, and Richard Hill, his 

wife's father, in the Church of St. Michael Queen- 

Hith. London. We may likewiſe refer to this head 

an Engliſh Elegy, wherein the ſickneſs of King Edward 
VI; together with the circumſtances of his death, are 

deſcribed,” which was printed in 1610 by H. Holland 

in bis Heroologia. VIII. De Nativitate Principis; 

i. e. O the Nativity. of the Prince.“ This the 
Author of the Heroo/ogia repreſents as a Panegyric up- 

on the Prince's Birth ; but Mr. Strype (32) conjectures, 

that it was ſome private calculation of Prince Edward's 

Nativity, as Cheke was very ſond of that Art. IX. 

An lliccat nubere poſt Di vortium ; i: e. Whether a wo- 

man may marry after a Divorce.” This ſeems to 

have been a caſe put to him in behalf of a great 

Lady, whoſe huſband being a Nobleman had ob- 


(32) Pag. 221. 


had three ſons, Henry, Johm, ag 


(33) Idem, ibid. 


upon that ſubject. Perhaps, the latter engaged 
to write an Anſwer to that Letter. XIV. De Eccigſia, 


* d 
Mr. Aſcham in 


ſubſiſting. | 


CHE 


aughter--and heireſs of Richard Hill, a. Wine-Merchant of London (ii), he () Ibis. pax. 43 
na Edward LA, and his poſterity by the eldeſt is ſtill 
his Schoolmaſter, and 


him a very great character. He was a. prodigious admiter of the Greck Writers, and 9 


IT * 


other eminent men of that 


time, 


particularly of Xenophon and Demoſthenes (), and highly recommended thoſe tuo | 
Authors together with Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, and Cicero (1/0). He was, very careful (7), i pr. 


*, | 


ec” 


: 


tiitied à divorce from her (33). X. Introductio Gram- 
matice ; i. e.. An Introduction to Grammar.“ XI. 
De Ludimagiftroram Offrio- i. e. Of the Duty of 
School maſters.“ Both theſe ſeem firſt to have been 
written for the uſe of the Prince, to whom he was Pre- 
ceptor. 5 II. De Superſtitione' ad Regem Henricum'; 
ire. Of Sopefſtition to Ning Henry.” This Diſ- 
courſe was drawn up for the uſe of the King, in order 
to the Reformation of Religion, which in his reign 
Was overwhelmed with 143 It was prefixed 
by way of Dedication to his Tranſlation of Plutarch's 
Book upon that ſubject, and is written in a very ele- 
nt Litin ſtyle. The manuſcfipt is extant in the 
Library of Univerſity-College in Oxford, in a beauti- 
ful character, and bound in cloth of ſilver, which 
makes it probable that it might be the very Book, 
which he preſented to the King. Mr. William Elftob, 
Rector of St. Swithen's in London tranſlated it into 
Engliſh ; and bis Tranſlation is publiſhed at the end of 
Mr. Strype's Life of our Author. XIII. De Cineri- 
bus © Palmis ad Vintonienſem. Dr. Gardiner, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, was very importunate with the Lord 
Protector ſor the retaining of the old uſages in the 
Church, and particularly ſprinkling aſhes on Aſh- 
Wedneſday, and carrying palms on Palm-Sunday. 
There is a Letter of his written to the Lord Protector 


an poteſt errare: i. e. Of the Church, whether it 
can err.“ It is written in Latin, and ſtill extant 
among the manuſcripts. of Mr. John Fox. It is an 
argument managed by him with great learning againſt 
the Papiſts; wherein he proceeds upon theſe queſtions, 
Whether there be a Church? What the Church is ? 
and Whether it can err ? XV. His Epiſlles; whereof 
ſeveral are extant; as his Epiſtle to Peter r at 
Oxford concerning the Death of Nlartin Bucer 3 and 
à conſolatory Letter to Dr. Walter Haddon upon his 


ſtickueſs; with ſeveral others. XVI. His two Recan- 


(34) Pag. 223. 


re . 


tat ions : but as Mr. Strype obſerves (34), they were no 
farther his, than as he uttered them with his mouth, 
but did not conipoſe them. XVII. His Trar/lations ; 
ſome of. which were from the Greek into Latin; as 1, 
Divers pieces of St. Chryſoſtom, viz. De Fato"Homiliee 
tres; De Providentia Homilia tres; Contra Objervato- 
res Nevilanii Homil. 1; together with other pieces of 
that ancient Father. 2. Jolephas's Antiquities, five 
Books. 3. Leo ide _|Apparatu Bellico. Baſil, 1554 in 
gv. 4. Aſceticum maximi'Monathi, Lib. 1. F. Plu- 
tarchus de 'Superfiitione, Lib. 1. 6. Several pieces of 
Demoſthenes, as his Philippus, Lib. 3. His Olynthi- 
ace, Lib. 3. Adverfas Leptinem, Lib. 1. Demoſthenes 
&  A/chanes, their adverſe ' Orations. . 7. Sophocles 
tranſlated ad literam. 8. Euripides likewiſe. 9. Ari- 


ſtotle de Auima. Others of his Tranſlations were out 


188 » 
35) Pag. 224- 


of Engliſn into Latin, as Arebbiſbop Cranmers Baul 175 
the Lord's Supper: This book was printed abroad. The 
Communion Booki This was done for the uſe of Bucer, 
that he might underſtand it, and give his judgment of 
it. It is extant in his Oba Anglicana. And laſtly 
out of Greek into Engliſh he tranflated the Goſpel of 
St. Matthew, of which we ſhall give an extract in the 
note [J. We may add to the reſt of his writings 
and learned labours, that he collected the arguments 
and reaſons of both ſides upon the buſineſs of the Eu- 
chariſt in Parliament, where that point was learnedly 
and largely debated, when the Communion- Book was 
appointed. He alſo made ſome corrections of Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Plato, Demoſthenes, Xenophon, 
and other Greek Authors. This, ſays Mr. Strype (35), 
is. all abr know of ibe fruits of his learned head ; the 
no queſtion this Catalague ii very imperfedt, and that he 
did write much more'than' we at this diftance' know." 
But-' this is ſufficient" to inform us what a Scholar he 
ve Mee aue r 4 fog ae 

[2] He had three fons , Henry, John, and Edward. JP 
John and Edward died without iſſue. John was kil- 


Bart. The daughters of Colonel Cheke 


honourably married. 


about 
led in 1579 or 1580 in Ireland in an engagement 
* ſome Italians and Spaniards, who had invaded 


that country for King Philip II. of Spain (36). Fd- (35) Item 
Henry the eldeſt, who was nine years old at his fa. (37) 
er's death, was educated to learnin by the care of 132 


Mr. Oſborn, his father's friend, and afterwards ſent to 


King's College 'in Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr. 


Bartholomew Clerlce. The Univerſity gave him his 
Grace for Maſter of Arts, and ed bes into the. 
rank of their Senators in the year 1568, he being then 
ſcarce twenty years old. In 1569 or 1570 he married 
Frances, daughter of the Lady Ratcliſt, who was wife 


to Sir Humphrey Ratcliff of Elftow, Knt. whoſe ſon 


Edward was Earl of Suſſex, In 1576 he travelled in- 
to Italy; and in 1581 he was made Secretary to the 
Council in che North, and received the honour of 

d from her Majeſty (38). He is ſa 
to have died about the year 1586 (39). His iflue by 
his Lady was Thomas his eldeſt ſon; Hatton, wh fol. 
lowed the wars in Flanders, and was killed in a duel 
by Sir Thomas Datton, Knt. near Calais; and Henty, 
who died without iſſue, and was buried at Dover near 
his brother Hatton, Thomas being left a minor, was 
educated in a ſchool at York. He was Knighted by 
King James I, and then ſtiled Sir Thomas Cheke of 
the county of Lincolne, in reſpect perhaps of his eftate 
at Spalding in that county. He was afterw-ards ſtiled 
Sir Thomas Cheke of Pyrgo in the liberty of Ha- 


giwe g) 


J (38) Idem 
182-189. 85 


(39) Idem, pag, 


Ibid. pag, 


, Pas 


189. 


vering in Eſſex, being an eſtate which he purchaſed 


of the Greys, and where he lived in 16 "5 He mar- 
ried firſt a daughter of Peter Oſborn Eſq; with whom 
be lived near twenty years, but had no flue by her. 
His ſecond wife was Eflex,- daughter of Robert Lord 
Rich, Earl of Warwick, by whom he had three ſons, 
Robert, Thomas, Charles; and five daughters, Frances, 
Eſſex, Anne, Iſabel, and Elizabeth. He lived to a 
great age, and was interred March the 25th 1659 in 
St. Alban's Church in Woodſtreet. Robert Cheke was 
born in 1625. He was crooked, but a man of exquifi 
Parts, and was ſome time Governor of 'one of King 
Charles the I1d's natural children. Thomas, who 
inherited the eftate, called Colonel Cheke, was Lien- 
tenant. of the forces. under Charles II and James II. 
He married rſt Dorothy, daughter of Philip Sidney, 
Lord Viſcount Liſle, afterwards Earl of Leiceſte 17 
whom he had no iſſue. His ſecond wife was Lztitia, 
daughter of Edward Ruſſel, ſecond ſon of Francis 
Earl of Bedford ; by whom he had iſſue Henry, who 
died at eight or nine years of age, and was buried 
in the Chapel at Pyrgo, beſides other children dying 
— He had —— a ſon, named Edward, who 
enjoyed the eſtate at Pyrgo, to whom Mr. Strype de- 
dicated the life of Sir Jan Cheke, his great great 
grandfather in 1705. He married à daughter of Si 
William Ellis of Nocton, in the cunty of Lin 

by his wife 


Letitia; were Eſſex and Anne, wife of Sir Thomas 


Tipping of Oxſordſhire, Bart. This is the poſterity 
male of Sir Thomas Cheke, Grandſon to 9 John 


Cheke. The daughters of Sir Thomas were five, all 


| 1. Frances, the eldeſt, was mar- 
ried to Sir Lancelot Lake of Canons in the county 
of Middleſex," Knt. 2. Eſſex the ſecond daughter, 
was married to Sir Robert Bevyl of 8 in the 
county of Huntington, Kant: of the Bath; and after- 
wards to Edward Earl of Mancheſter, Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Houſhold to King Charles II, by whom 
he had ſix ſons and two e 3. nne, the 
third daughter, was married to Richard Rogers of che 
county of Dofſet Eſq;- and afterwards to Robert Lord 
Rich, Earl & Warwick. 4. Ifabel, the fourth Jaugh- 
ter, married to Sir Francis Gerard of Harrow i, 
Hill in Middleſex, Bart. 5. Elizabeth, married to 
Sir Richard Franklin of More-Patk in the county of 
be 


(40) Idem, page 
189-192. 


: 


about the Orthography of the Latin and Engliſh Language I NI, which latter Tongue 

he endeavoured to improve [8] He was extremely charitable, eſpetially to foreigners, 

and very communicative of his knowledge (mm). His widow married Henry Mac (=) mid. pay 
Williams Eſq; a Gentleman of conſiderable fortune and quality, and died November the 


zoth 1616 (mn). The Author of the Hiſtory « Sociniamſm has treated Sir John Cheke 6, nia. 
as a Libertine 


ation imaginable. 


He was very careful about the orthography of 
411 and Engliſh Languages } With regard to the 
Latin, that it might be . . truly, and the fylla- 
bles in reading pronounced long or ſhort, according to 
their nature, be deviſed a way to write the vowels ac- 
cording to their quantity ; as the long vowel o after 
this manner „, like a Greek Omega, as in wxwren, 
liberws ; and the long 1 with two tittles over it, as in 
Divinitus. And as cl 
thong, which before was commonly written as the or- 
dinary E, he put a tail to it, as in Le,tor. Thus Mr. 
Strype found he wrote ſome of his letters; but he ob- 
ſerved in his writings afterwards, that he did not ſo much 
regard it, except the E diphthong. And whereas the 
writing and ſpelling of the Engliſh tongue was in thoſe 
times very erroneous, even Scholars themſelves taking 
little care how they ſpelt, as appears both from ma- 
nuſcripts and books then printed, he endeavoured to 
correct and regulate it, in theſe reſpects „ 1. He 
would not have the letter E put to the end of words, 
becauſe he thought it unneceſſary and unexpreſſive of 
any ſounds; as in theſe words, Excu/, giv, deceiv, 

ai, commun; unleſs where it is pronounced, and then 
10 be written with a double E, as in Neceſſitee. 2. 
Where the letter A was pronounced long, he would 
have it written with a double A, in diſtinction from A 
ſhort, as in Maad, flraat, daar. Where the letter I 
was pronounced long, he would have it written with 
a double I, as in e Lif. 4. He entirely threw 
the letter Y out of the 'alphabet, as uſeleſs, and ſup 
plied it with I, as mi, ſal, aal. U long he wrote 
with a long ſtroke over it, as in Preſum. 6. The reſt 
of the long vowels. he would have to be written with 
double letters, as weer, theer (and ſometimes a 
00, noon, adoo, Ibo, loow, to avoid an E at the end. 
7. Letters without ſound he threw out, as in theſe 
words, Frutes, wwold, aut, dout, again for againſt, 
bole, meen for mean. 8. He changed the J in 
Tome words to make them the better expreſſive of the 


r the long E, eſpecially the diph- from other 


and only looking upon the Greek to read it into En- 
gliſh, What he did further for our language was; 
that he brought it into a ſhort and expreſſive way of 
8 without long and intricate periods. He would 
not allow any words but ſuch as were true Engliſh or 
of Saxon original; ſuffering no adoption of any forei 
word into the Engliſh language, which he thoug 
was copious enough of itſelf, without borrowing words 
fi countries. Thus in his own tranſlations 
into Engliſh he would not uſe any but pure Engliſh 
raſes and expreſſions ; which indeed made his ityle 
ometimes a little affected and harſh, and obliged 
him to uſe ſeveral odd and uncouth words, as defiirful 
ungre vous, Tollers for Publicans, &c. (43). 
haps might occaſion that ſevere character of him 
Sir John Hayward in his Life of King Edward V, 
who allows his eloquence in the Latin and Greek 
tongues, but tells us, that for other ſufficiences, ſo far 
as appears by his Books, it was ,pedantic enough. Mr. 
Strype (44) obſerves, that this © cenſure was too raſh 
upon a man of ſuch fame and learning, and indeed 
«© beſpoke Hayward to be but little acquainted with 
„him or his books, being far otherwit thought on 
„by thoſe learned men his contemporaries, that well 
* knew him, and wanted not for ſkill to judge of 
„ men.” Our Author ſeemed to diſlike the Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Bible, becauſe there were ſo many 
toreign words in it. This induced him once to at- 
tempt a new verſion of the New Teſtament, and he 


p- completed that of the goſpel of St. Matthew; and. be- 


in that of St. Mark ; throughout which tranſlation 
endeavoured to uſe only true Engliſh Saxon words. 
The original under his own hand ſtill remains in the 
Manuſcript-Library at Bennet College in Cambrid 
We ſhall give the reader a ſpecimen from the Golpel 
of St. Matthew, Chap, I. Ver. 17. Therefor from 
Abraham unto David there auer fourteen degrees ; and 
from Dawid unto the out-propling to N fourteen 


degrees ; and from the out-peopling. to Babylon unto Chriſt 
41) Idem, pag» founds ; as in gud, britil, praiſabil, ſuſferabil (41). fourteen degrees. 18. And Feu Chriſt's birth was af- 
211, 212. [S] Which latter tongue he endeavoured to improve.) ter this manner. After his mother Mari was enſured ts 
RR Dr. Thomas Wilſon, afterwards Secretary of State to Foſeph, before thei weer tupled together, ſhe was preived 
(42) Ap. Strype, Queen Elizabeth, tells us (42), that our Author had 1 be with child; and it was indeed by the Heli Go. 
Page 213. better {kill in the Engliſh language, to judge of the 19. Bur Joſeph her huſband being a juſt man, and loth 


phraſes and properties of words, and to divide ſen- 
tences, than any perfor elſe that he knew, and that 
be was thought by ſome Judicious men greatly to have 
improved the language by a practice, which he had 
when he read his Greek lectures, to take the book, 


to uſe extremitee toward her, entended privili to divorſe 
himſelf from her. 20. w:nf =p 4 in this mind, lo the 
Angel of the Lord appeired bi dream &c. Chap. II. 
V. 15. Then Herod ſeeing that he was plaid wwithal 
by the wiſe-heards, &c. . 


CHELIDONIS, a woman of a diſſolute life, whom I mention only that I may ha ve 
an opportunity to relate a circumſtance which I have promiſed above (a), and which we 
read in Cicero. This woman loved Verres, and had a very great power over him. All 
they who had any law-ſuit depending, applied to her whilſt he was Prætor; and as this 
was the only means to ſucceed, ſome perſons of honour, whoſe claim was well-grounded, 7HE&v: 
were obliged to pay their attendance to Chelidonis, The baſeneſs of this proceeding was 
very elegantly: expoſed by Cicero [A]. He obſerves that a young man of Quality 


[4]. The ba N 
expoſed by Cicero.] The father-in-law, the uncle, and 
one of guardians of a pupil, who was threatened 
with a dangerous proſecution at law, had recourſe to 
Marcus Marcellus another of the youth's - guardians. 
Marcellus went to Verres and deſired him to 2 
the pupil's innocence, but could not prevail with him 
to promiſe any thing; whereupon all other means 
filing, he was obliged to apply himſelf to Chelidonis. 
Qum fibi omnes ad iflum allegationes. difficites, omnes 
aditus arduos, aut potius intercluſos viderunt, apud guem 
non jus, non &quitas, non miſericordia, non propingut ora- 


Men rags 6. rmratrac700 08 al 
Vor. IV. | 


* 
o 


m honore, pudor 


cio, non gratia valeret, flatunnt id fibi optimum efſe fac- 
tu, cuivis veniſſet in mentem, petere auxilium « 
Chelidone, que iſto  Pratore, non modo in jure civili, 
frivatorumque omnium controverfiis populo Romano pre - 


fuit, verum etiam in his ſartis tectis dominate eff. 


Venit. ad Chelidonem C. Muſtius eques Romanus publica- 
nus, homo cum primis hboneftus; wenit M. F apins patruns 
pueri, frugaliſſimus homo & caftiſſimus ; wvenit homo ſum- 

| e, & ſummo officio, ſpettatiſſimus or- 
dinis ſui, P. Potitius tutor. O multis acerbam, 6 muſeram, 
algus indignam Præturam tram / ut mittam cetera, quo 
tandem pudore tales wires, quo dolore meretritis domuns 
venifſe arbitramini ? qui. nulla conditions iſi am turpitu- 


4H 


profeſſion; but Mr. de la R in his Memoires Litieraires de la Grande "73-179 TV 
Bretagne (oo) has ſhewn that this imputation has been caſt upon him without the leaſt (.) Tom. 15. 
1 bet; 277» 


This per- (43) Item, pags 


212, 213. 


% 


(44) Pag- 2136 


(4) Towatds 
the end of the 
Remark [CI of 
the Article CE- 


CH 


4 * 
s I 4 Y h P *+% 
: : 
p F «1 94 7 \ "v 
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vas aſhamed. to 
will „ 


* Y n in wot 5 EL r © 
dimen ſulifent, ft offi necſftadiniue ratio b, 
{i) Cicero, Orat. (1), Fa BE it was Keel e convey _ 
in Verrem 1. cap« % Mm any thing; that it was hard or rather - 


„ bie to have the leaſt acceſs to him; — 
1 jaſtice, nor equity, nor compaſſion, nor entrea- 
* _ of his — nor the deſires of his friends, 
« nor any perſon's authority, but money alone could 
vi ail upon him to grant a favour, they thought, 
« that"the beſt thing for them to do was, what ty 
« body. elſe did, which was to beg Chelidobis's afh- 
« ſtance,” who during his Pretorſhip, not only govern- 
& ed at Rome in civil affairs, and in all the law-ſnits 


* 
= 


$1, & ſeg. 


between private perſons, but alſo in what related 
This did pro- t che in oF 8 buildings in repair “. 
ern © Mather a — night and a tax-gatheter, 


the Cenſor. But 44, a 
Cenſor at Roma ® Fanhus the child's uncle, a 
Prevertip, be ® ham ws by: jon, his modeſty, and his 
retorihip, he e man wh is tation, his , an 
re employment was the moſt eminent of his tank. 
buildings. Freiez. * Oh, how. croel, how miſerable, how ſhameful was 
us, Ver. in Vat. e thy Prætorſtip] And not to mention other things at 
rinam Primam,  prefent;' what a ſhatne, what a grief was it, think 
pag m. 301. yon, for ſuch men to go to the houſe of a'profti- 
«tute? nor would they have done this ſhameful action 
„% on any account whatſbever, had not their 2 — 
«friendſhip forced them to it.“ They met Oheli- 
donis ſurrounded with a vaſt number of Clients; and 
were to wait till ſhe had diſpatched a great 
many of them. Their turn came at .laft ; they pro- 
poſed their buſineſs to her, deſired her to ſerve them, 
and offered her money. She anſwered like a true 
artezan'; 1 will ſerve you with all my heart, faid 
ez I ſhall ſpeak to him about it effectually; but the 
next day the declared, that ſhe could not prevail upon 
him, and that he expected à large ſum of money from 
that affair. Veniunt, ut dico, ad Chelidonem. Domus 
erat plina; nroe jura, nova decreta, nova judicia pere- 
bantur. Mibi det puſſeſſionem, mibi ne adimat, in me 
Jullicium ne det, mibi bona addicat, Alii nummos nume- 
rabant, alli tabulas obfignabant. Domus erat non me- 
retricio conventu, fed prætoriũ turbd referta. Simul ac 
poteftes primum data oft, adeunt bi quos dixi, loquitur 
Muſtius, rem demonſirat,' petit auxilium, pecuniam pul- 
Feetur. ' Reſpondit illa, us merttrix, non inbumant, li- 
Benter ait fe eſe facturam, & cum ie diligenter ſer- 
motinaturam, reverti jubet; tum diſcedunt ; poſtridie 
| revirtuntur. Negat illa poſſe hominim exorari, perma 
(2) Cicero, Orat, nam eum dicere ex illa rt pecuniam confici_ poſſe (2). 
in Verr. ibid. i e. * They went, as I ſaid, to Chelidonis; her houſe 
Was full of people, who aſked for new laws, new 
«« decrees, new ſentences : let him grant me that eſ- 
tate, ſays one; let him not deprive me of it, ſays 
another; do not let him give ſentence againſt me, 
% fays a third; let this eſtate be forfeited to me, 
«<< ſays a fourth: ſome give money, others fign bonds. 
«© The houſe was filled, not with ſuch people as uſe 
«* to viſit a Courtezan, but with ſuch as uſe to attend 


% Prator. The perſons, whom I have mentioned, 


worthy man, went to Chelidonis, With M. 
very ſober and modeſt 


.  /CHELONIS, daughter of Leonidas King of Lackdativion;” and w 
tus alſo King of Lacedæmon, extricated herſelf out of a very great perp 


nd with P. Potitius the child's Guardian, a fuerit, que warietas decretorum, 
folent, quam plina at 


„ woman, whoſe name Domitius 


B 


2369 Won af 19, SYHIEHADPAHEOD Tur. ho; 
enn 
tius e in E ir 

* 11 Pla! 81 


aſh nce Tromiſed her momey: the, like 4 true 
1 dourteran, cee very a/ and „ ſhe 
1 would with all her heart, comply with their 8 
and recommend the affair gſſectoally to Verte 
*« defired them to come again. The next day they 
** returned ; but her anſwer was, that he could pot 
% be prevailed upon, and fad he Gould make à v 
* As that afftir.“ The Chamber Coun: 
ſellors had no longer any bufirieſs; men did no mn 
telort to them, but only to Chelidonis ; it was ſhe 
who regulated all Sentences and Decrees ; the Privtot 
reverſed his own Decrees, an pronounced quite oppo” 
ſite ſentences, avcording to this woman's fuggtftiots. 
Cicero expreſſes this . well. Spee Fedite 
in memorian,  Fulices, que Iibido iſtius in furs dirends 
nundinatis, uam 


inanes domus kh omniam, de 42 civili chaſali 
eite ChAlidentt," 2 glia mu- 


liere quum erat ad rum ventum, & in ares Jus infuſur- 


ratum, aids recabut init} eos 
cretumque mutibat, alidi inte- 
Religionie Aternebat, at provimis pauls anti decrevtrat 
(3). i.e. © Pray call to mind, ye Judges, how in- 
** conſtant he was in his judgments, how various' and 
© corrupt in his Decrees 3” how empty the houſes of 
« thoſe were, who uſed to be conſulted concerning the 
„ Civil Law, and how full Chelidonis's houſe Was; 
*« if a perſon was but recommended by her, Vertes 
<< uſed to alter by her inſinuations bis former Decrees, 
„ nor did he ſcruple to give ſuch ſentences as were i- 
Dr, an POOL, n 

Joung man . . ... was aſhamed to name this 
Saen Wha a ſhame is it, yy Cicero, that à 
Prztor ſhould Have diſcharged his office according to the 
will and pleaſure of a woman, whom Domitius did not 
think he could name, without offendin 2 
rules of modeſty. E. Domitius . d Chelidone fit 
cuit, quoad potuit,, alis reſponhonem derivavit.. Tantus 
in adoleſcente clariſſimo ac e, pudor, fruit, 


ut aliquamdiu, quum à me premer ur, omnia potius re- 


* jam decteverat, de- 
0s cuntrarium fine ulla 


— 


Jpandertt, quam Chelidenem nominaret. | Primo necelſa- 


r10s iſtius ad tum allegatos efſe dicebat, deinde aliquan 
cont?us, Chelidonem nominavit. - Now te pudet, 3 
ejus mulieris arbitratu geſſifſe reaturam, quam L. Domi- 


tins ab oe  HOmiuari vi ſſhi bone um effe arbitrab 
tur [). I. e. 4% Domitius avoided to name Chelidonis 


as much as he could, and made but indirect anſwers. 
« Such was the modeſty of this noble young, man, the 
chief of our youth, that tho” I preſſed him, yet he 
„ choſe to anſwer an thing, rather than to name 
„ 'Chelidonis, . Firſt L ſaid, her friends had been 
*« ſent to him; and as 1 inſiſted, at laſt he named Che- 
„ lidonis, _ And are you not aſhamed, Verres, to have 
« followed, during your 47-1099 {Irs dictates of a 

ught it almoſt in- 
decent for him to pronounce 7” = 


l 7 5 : * þ F? 
ie 1D Ht 12 vo 


- = 
S AST 5% %@ Et £14 * 


7 


ee. 1 1 
ife of Cleombro- 
lexity, not in 


deed like a politic woman, but like a romantic heroine. The cafe was this. There 
aroſe at Lacedæmon ſuch a formidable faction againſt Leonidas in behalf of Cleombro- 
tus, that the former was obliged to take ſanctuary in a Temple, and the latter was raiſed 


to the Throne. 


notion we can 


fackcloth and aſhes. Le 


thing worthy of admiration, to ſee her intercede 
— 


Chelonis was ſo far from taking a ſhare in her huſband's good fortune, 
that ſhe retired into the ſame Temple with her father, and they both 
that mortified © poſture,” which was uſual to thoſe who” fled to ſuch far 


appeared there. in 
ies ; the beſt 


give of them is by comparing them to thoſe Penitents Who appear. in 
nidas was ſome time after permitted to retire to Tegea, whither 
Chelonis, his inſeparable companion in his misfortunes, followed him. Cleombrotus was 
his turn forced to take ſanctuary in a Temple, and Leonidas was reſtored to th. 
Throne; but Chelonis left her father then, an 


war to meet her bulfband. It was 2 
W 


and | 
her father in fayaur.of her huſ- 


. 


o 
- 


being fully determined to ſhare. his misfortune wih him, though ſhe had had no 


ſhare in his proſperity, and not to ſbare her father's h 


ſhared his misfortunes. Leonidas went With 


3 H > 


ſoh-in-Iaw* had ſheltered himſelf, and in the moſt paſſionate manner 


11 with hien, though ſhe Had 
J forte. to the, ſahAuary where his 
| rae him with 

I .1o he 


fa) F. 
tarch, | 
of Ag! 
menes. 
1) Pl 
Pita 4 
Cleom. 
(3) Cicero, 0. 
rat. in Verrem 1, 
cap. 46. See alſo 
Orat. 5. in Ver- 
rem, cap. 13. 
(4) Cicero, Orai 
in Verrem 1. cap, 
53s 5 
(r) « 
Curio 
P- 
Pag. 1 
62) 
711. 
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CHE 


the injuries her had received from him, as the lob of his Croyn,. bis baniſhment;; and fo 


Dont. Cleombrotus had: nothing to anſwer; 
ſuch a ſtrong and — —— 
huſband, if her 
tained leave for him —— 


her paſt conduct was a 


[proteſting at the 


4 


When Leonidas had 


her the life and liberty of Cleombrotus, he —— her moſt, affectionately to continue 


with him; but ſhe | begged to be excuſed; and 


{«) From Plu- band's arms, hilſt ſhe held the other, ſhe went to pray by the altar, 


tarch, in the Life 
of Agis and Cleo- 
mene!. . 


Fe after went with her tiuſband to the 


2 1 


| Hue, 1 and peg her paſt conduct 
maſh Manifeſto, er huſband: ] If my huſband; 


(y Plutarch. is ſaid ſhe (1), had 
ita Agid. & of the Crown, I myſelf confuted them: I bore witneſs 
clan. page 302+ againſt him, by leaving him to follow vou: but if you 
_ yu * re will nk not Od by this 


ain 
again br plauſible reaſons to deprive you keep i 


putting one of her children into her huſ- 
and immediately 


place of his nne er 1 e 
e rig abe nad 3 14 | A Xt 


Tb 


4 „ 


1 hot — Foes her himſelf rey af that he wae-excyfuble | Will pos net hes 


to the whole world, that a Kingdom is ſomething ſo 


le did ĩt for him; ſhe ſpoke: in 
me time, ſhe would die before het 
proved umſueceſsful, that ſhe: ſayed: big life, and ob. 
place as he ſhould chooſe, Amongſt other 5 
ſhe repreſented to her father that he himſelf made his ſon-in-law's A pology, and 


"ht 
againſt her huſband [A 


- 
3 7 
* 
- 


(b) Monta 
Eſays, liv. oy 
_ 13- page m4 


valuable, fo worthy to be coveted, that in order to 


it, a man may freely ſpill the blood of a ſon-in- 


law, ne 
ip: 2866 TY h 


* 
LL 
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CkEsNE. (JOSEPH DU) in Latin PERS, Sic de la Vialete, Gabe 


_ and- 
Paris in the year 1 
mous by his {kill in Chymiſtry 


_ 1 fe Joe ſom 2.5 bis Kill i in — 

2 1 hich proves this aſſertion, 

mething ve eee for which reaſon 

1 Thall not 2 myſelf to thoſe words only, which 

relate to our Du Cheſne's {kill in Chymiſtry, being 
* that the reader will ſee the whole paſſa 
ith pleaſure. Mr. Du Cbeſas Sicur de la Vidlette one 

be beſt Chymiſtu of this age relates, that he bad ſeen a very 

Learned Pole a Phyſician at Cracow, who kept in 


vials the aſhes of almoſt every plant that is known ; a 


uber any perſon was-curious ts ſee in wink a rofh, 
er inflance, he took the wial in cubich - the: aſbes of the 
ene auere hipti,, and put it over @ po ugh — 

. 1 when it had felt the _ a little, the aſhes, beg 


— 


ernuards they roſe. and diſperſed them Th tho 


tt 744 2 in which one could perceive'a ſmall dark cloud, 
which dividing ir/tf into little parcels; cams at f to 
reſent « r4ſ le, fo reſp, and ju Pro tha ont 
have thought it be handled, and d . muſt Jmelt * 
like one that is plucit from the roſe-tree., 
man ſays, that he often tried to make that experiment, 
Bus could not fucceed with all his ſtill, till at laſt he 
ſaw this wonder by chance. For as he aua amuſing him- 
Jef with Mr. de Luynes, ſurnamed de Formentieres, Coun- 
ſellor-in the Parliament, by making. /ome curious experi- 
ments, and had drawn the ſalt From the aſpes of ſome 
burnt nettles, and expoſed the lye to the dew in winter, 
he found it frozen in the morning, but with this won- 
dienſul circumſtance, that the ſpecies of the mettles, their 
form and figure were fa naturally and perfectly, delineated 
upon the ice, that they ſeemed to be true, netiles. | 
man 4 Daerr being e. this, called the ſaid 
Caumſellur to be à witneſs of this ſecret, the e 
* made him cty aut in theſe wards : 14 


** Secret dont on comprend que, quoyque. le corps 
; meure, 
25 Lo on gore aced mou, 


i 
« This i is a ſecret; which ſhews, that tho the bodies 
« die, nn eee Jn: hain aibes.. X 


«This ſecret, in mare common at this time, * Mr. < 
Clays, one of the..maſt. eminent Chymiſts of | this. age, 
05 Oaffarel, ſbecus it every day (1). 

2 Lahn. [B] He publiſhed ſome Books, which Were Very avell 
page m 5 "fog. 9˙ received, and have: been often reprimted.] We want ne 
ether. proof of: this but the great number of editions, 
Which his werles went through, as may be ſeen in the 
dandenius renovatus (al, to which I refer the reader for 
this, particular as well as for the titles of his works. 
J ſhall only obſerve I, That as much as I could find: by 
my inquiries, the firſt; book he' publiſhed was his 4po- 
Mia pro Chymicis (An Apology for the Chymiſts) : 
'Thus Du Verdier gives the title of it (3), and he ſays, 
it was printed at Lyons in the year 1575, 8vo. It 


Pug nh and 


(3) Du Verdier, 
hl, Frangiiſe, 
bag. 773. 


Phyfician to the King, was of the county of Armagnac in Gaſcony, and died at 
Some PE ve him the title of Baron (a). He became fa- (a) See the Res 

» and he 
wall eee en been hes e 


ubliſhed ſome books, Which were very 
(3). L n he was 5 che Neat 


Religion, 


eee which hates, ax 


Ad Facobi Auberti, 'Vindomis, de ortu & can Metall. 
rum contra Chymices explicationem, brevis Reſpanſis. Es 


de exquifita Mineralium,, Animalium, & wegttabilium, 


Medicamentorum  ſpagyrica tfaratione & uſu perſpi- 
cua Tractatio. i. e. A ſhort * to James Au- 
<<! bett's Treatiſe concerning the Origin and Cauſes of 
« Metals, againſt the Chymiſts. With a plain account 


« of theexcellent chymical p and uſe of me- 

% dicines compoſed of minerals, animals, and vegeta- 

« bles.” at Lyons in 1575, 8vo. Du Verdier 
aſcribed to Mm Pair de $9." Auguſtin? de Ia Nr Ch. 


ſtienne, avec les Traitex de chariti & ge la vaniti de ce 
to fiecle, & monde inferieur d'obedience & d'bumilite, Et 
PEchelle de Paradis, i. e. © St. Auguſtin's Treati 

* concerning a Chriſtian Life; with the Treatiſes of 


. Charity, and of the Vanity of chis lower World, 


*© which is a place of obedience and hamility. And 
che ladder of Paradiſe.” Printed at Paris in 1542, 
But I cannot think he was the Author of this wor 
the —.— » 1542 be right. I believe that the cut 
his Bieden printed in 1666, was made 
that — Now it is there ſet down that he was 
then ſixty years old; ſo that he was born after this 
Treatiſe of St. Au 1 cor was printed. II. I ſhall: ob- 
ſerve in the ſecond place, that Du Verdier in his Bi- 
Blioubegue ſtiles him only, Sieur de la Violette, Confſeiller 
& Medecin ordinaire de Monſeigneur Frere unique du Roi, 


Lord de la Violette, Counſellor and Phyſician in 00 


nary to the King's only brother; and in La Croix du 


This Maine he is only called, Baron & Seigneur de Morence 


& Lyſerable i.e. Baron and Lord, of Morencẽ and 
„% Lyſcrable,” It is certain that theſe two Authors 
2 of the ſame Writer; for they bot h aſcribe to the 


ph du Cheſne, they mention, the Book nou 


Traite 4. la cure generale & particuliere des. A 
* i. e. * A Treatiſe concerningithe general: and 


manner of healing wounds made by an a 


« Arquebus ;” printed at Lyons in the year 1576. 


It was alſo printed the ſame year in Latin and in 


French. "Baller mentions the Baron de Morenct, whoſe. 


name was Joſeph du Cheſne (4) ; but he mentions him 
only as a Poet, and it is certain that chis 
made ſome. Verſes. Du Verdier aſcribes to him, Le 


Morocoſimis j ou dt la Folie, Yanite, | & Inconftance du 3 


(4) 'Baillet, 


Phyſician Semen, far Ja 


Poetes, tem. 3 · 5 


—— 1332, * 


Monde, en 100 Odin . Avec. deux, Chants Dotighits - 2k 


de Þ Amour celefle & du Souwverain bien 3 i. e. 


and Inconſtancy oſ. his World; in an hundred 

ns of eight verſes each! With two Canto's upon 
„the Love of God, and che Sujj,ju Bonum. Print- 
ed at 8 15834 4, I believe, this 15. not the 
felt edition of that work; far the Author, who, quotes 


„% Moro- 


**, ca/mia, or a Poem «concerning the Folly, Vanity, i 


it in his Dieteticon (5), printed in 1606, obſerves, that (5) Folio 1 


it was then twenty fix years ſince he had publiſt'd it. 


. 
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Religion, as i is àſſerted in the ' Index Tibrorum 
aret du Trie (c), whoſe mother was the da 
had a daughter by her, whom I ſhall mention in another 


probilitorum (b). Lie married Mar- (4) Pay. 660 
ughter- of the learned" William. Budeüs; ie g. . 
place (4d). Patin has abuſed ; 


him very much [C]; and indeed, how could he have ſpared him, conſidering the hatred (c) See the Re. 

he entertairied againſt all the Chyiniſts]! and his averſion for antimony? It is true, the an J ae 
| Sieur de la Violette did not preſcribe this medicine, but he had in a7 manner declared HEM. 
22 Nee himſelf the Protector of it de). This wick ſome other circumſtances in his way of prac- (4) 1vi, 


458, &c. 


tice raiſed him a great many enemies. He was obl 
which were not without ſome abuſive expreſſions. 
| under thoſe little perſecutions ; for he was favoured by the Great. 
a has been Chancelſor- of France, was one of his 


to anſwer ſome books of Riolan, 
he could” eaſily comfort himſelf 
patrons ; he took him along with him 


into Switzerland, when he went Embaſſador thither in the year 1601, to renew the alli- 
ance with France; and as there was then a report that a certain girl had lived a long 


(f) Taken from while without eating, he ſent du Cheſne to Bern, to 
. the account he brought back was, that the ſtory 


enquire into the truth of the matter; 
was true (F). I ſhall obſerve a ſmall 


i, ., mike ich crept into the Caraligye of Dxford Hl. 


ul 10 Kli e 104 MENT rol 29413} 3t 18 Nas 

[CJ Palin has abuſed him very much. ]. ** That fame 
« year (1609) died here a great rogue and quack, who 
« in his life-time killed a great many perſons, 


„ Jeft us under his hame, and which he <aiſed to be 
% written by other Chymiſt-Phyſicians, whom he 
pick d up here and there. I mean, Fo/ephirs Quer- 
% cetanus, who at Paris ſtiled himſelf the Sieur de la 
« Violette. By his firſt trade he was only a Sur- 
*« geon's journeyman in the Exunty of Armagnac, 
<« which is a poor wretched and curſed Country; 
% being come to Paris, he paſſed there, and eſpecially 
© (6) Patin, Let. at Court, for a great Phyſician, becauſe he had learn- 
31. pag. 142. of © ed in Germany 8 Chymiſtty. The beſt 
the 1ſt vol. edi- “ Chymiſt, that is to fa leaſt bad, has done but 
tion of Geneva « litt good in the world. and this man has done a 
— „ gteat deal of harm (6).” Patin betrays a very great 


6 r 9208 I: ü: | 9 ; 1 10 
[DY 1 obſerve a fmall miftake; which crept in- 


and to the Catalogue of Oxford.) The Authors of this Ca- 
« ſtill continues to do ſo, by the wretched Books he, 


jog mention (7) ong Jebn du Cheſne, to whom they (7) Part 1. 
aſeribe the Treatiſe Z ing the manner of hain, 158. * 
wounds made by an Arquebuſs, printed at Lyons in 

the year 1576, Svo, and the Grand Miroir du Mondv; 
Great Mirror of the World, printed in the ſame city 
in the year 1587, 4to 3 tho” both theſe works certain! 
belong to our du Cheſne. Merelinus does 
mention the latter (8) z but the Author himſelf quotes (8) Is Lindenis) 
it in his Dieteticon Polyhiſtoricon, folio 398. 

I muſt alſo obſerve, that in e 
they give us (9) a long liſt of the Latin Works of Fo. (9) Part 2. pap, 
ſepbus 1 47 Without telling us, that he is the 88. 

ſame, Who had already been mentioned under the name 

of Du Cheſue. N ere 4 * 0 


CHEVREAU (URBAN) born at Loudon, and Author of ſeveral books, and 


amongſt others an Univerſal Hiſtory (a), which has been often 
tive. pace February the 15th 1201, at the age of fourſcore and ſeven years and ſome Remark l. 


months. See his 


reprinted, died in his na- (% See the Ar- 


act catalogue of all the books he publiſhed, for they have not mentioned his Romance of 7) ef r 


nnen conſiderable in their own country, when 


88828 Court of Rome under Pope Julius II (5). 


Hermiogene, printed at Paris in the year 1648. in 8 vo, nor the volume of Letters Which and pointy 
he iſhed in the ſame City in the year 1642, in 80. ON 
(% The trus (HII (a), a noble family of Sienna, the members of which had been a long time tion. 


edi · 


an to be raiſed to ſome dignities at the 
It is true they were not preferred to Prela- 


Lj. cies,” but they enjoyed great employments in the Apoſtoſic Chamber. Julius II made 


Auguſtine Chigi Intendant of the Finances, 


and had reaſons to be very well pleaſed with 


his choice. All the world knows this Pope's warlike and reſtleſs genius, which could not 


but engage him in very great expe! 


pences. Auguſtino Chigi was obliged to employ all 


his ſkill and induſtry in order to find the neceſſary funds to provide for ſuch great charges; 
and did it with all che activity, contrivance and honeſty, that were requiſite [A]; ſo 


- {4} AuusrfNvOο CH "Intendant of the Finances 

under 'Falius Il. . . had all the honefly, that was re- 

9h te.] I have followed my Author exactly, who 

ys, there never was the leaft ground to ſuſpect the 

honeſty of this Financer. Non hebbe mai Giulio che 
8 ombrarfi dell” Integrita di che Pefſercitava (1). But 
mana, lin cal YET know,” that ter have” pabliſhed"very frog 
Signor Angelo things concerning A no Chigi's profuſeneſs. He 
Corraro, pag. 9, Once entertained the ope and all the Cardinals with 
= Journal of ſuch a ſumptuouſneſs, that one would have t that 
3 % he deſigned to exceed the extravagance of Vitellius 
tells us, Nhat Me, bimſelf. The plenty, delicacy; and choice of the meats 
Du Tot Coun- would have been ſufficient to raiſe one's admiration ; 
ſellor in the Par- but it was not this way that Auguſtino Chigi deſigned 
228 of Roan, to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; at every courſe, all that was 
= n upon the table was thrown into the Tyber, - tho? all 
2 Cour de Rome, the diſhes and plates were filver. The laſt courſe con- 
See alſo 1! Sindi- ſiſted of a vaſt quantity of parrot's tongues; dreſſed an 
Ce di Aleſan- hundred different ways. It can hardly be believed 
+, 7919 chat  Fnansr, whois guilty of fch profane 
| gained his riches by | means. I wiſh' the Au- 

thor, who acquaints us with this particular, had been 


Tux prodigious to let us know whence he had it, which was 
If he would have us believe him upon his 


ſumptuouineſs of t uſt 
bare word, I can't help it ; however here follows his 


own account. Privatum buminem ad prodigioff luxus 
enormem licitationem, non macelli unius, ſed peregrint 
quoque - orbis conturbatricem aſpiraſſe, quis non merits 
max imo demiretur. Is fuit 1 guidam Chieffus, 
Romanus Trapezites, qui Leoni X Pontifiti Mai mo totique 
rei Senatus etui, exterorumpue Regum Legatis, ob 
filium ab illo Baptiſmi lawacro tindtum ſplendidifſima, ut 
ita dicam; rejotia conflituit, in quibus non ſatis fait edu- 
liorum omnis generis miſſumque exquiſfitiſſimorum appara- 
tui modum omnem adimiſſe, niſ etiam lances, pinaces, 
ceteraque cum eſcaria waſa, tum pots inſtrumenta af 
fabre- fudta omnia in Jiberis prærterlabentil alveum ina- 
ni luxus oftento precipitarentur, idgue non und modo, ſed 
pluribus quaque vicibus, quotieſcunque ſcenicum illud fer- 
culorum & men ſarum choragium mutandum foret. At- 
que iſſa par y conſtitiſſe æſli mandum erat, nifi & alie- 
n ex orbe petitarum immani precio avium, ( ques Pfitta- 
cos nominamus ) fole lingue variis in patinis conditæ, | 
ultimo ferculo ammem luxus oftentationem ſuperaſſent (2). () Hadrianus 
i. e. Who would not wonder, that a private man Junius, 4i- 
* would carry his profuſeneſs/ to ſuch an exceſs, as — . 
4 to exhauſt not only one matket, but even all the 
« markets of the whole world ? Yet there was ſuch a 
„% man; I mean one Auguſtino Chigh a Banker at 
% Rome, who invited Pope Leo X, all the _— 
9 34. TA nA) 1 7 


= Pag+ 24. of the 
mſterdam 


that 
of adoption ; he ordered, tk 


as 
Chig s unde 


neſe's ; but this neighbourh66d' p 


to the farnily of che Rovere's. Pau 
rwent an unhappy revolution, which obliged them to retire from Rome; and 
to return to Sienna. They had a fine garden upon the Tyber near the of the Far! 
proved fatal to them; for it was 


wo, * 3 


Jalivs II, who was very well pleaſed- wich his Finances, 
ö eds Chigi and his deſcendants 


ould be conſidered 
Under P 


beautify that ſeat; to add this fine portion of the Chigi's inheritance to itz and thus to ex- 


pel the true owners out of jt. - From this time the Chigi's led a retired life at Senna till 
che time of Pope Urban VIII, when Fabio Chigh wenr ro fec his baue e Roms) ;and 
in the year 


ſucceeded fo well, that he was choſen P 


| 1655, upon” which he took the 


name of Alexander VII; he is che ſubject of che following Article. This Pope loaded 


his relations with riches ad honours. 
[OH 4-GA7 


\ 


=. , * 
3 . 


e 


and the foreign Mi niſters to a Chriſtening entertain- 
* ment, which was gy ſum For it 
not only abounded with all ſorts. of the moſt choice 
„and delicate meats, even to exceſs ; but as tho? this 
*< had not been ſufficient, the plates, diſhes, tankatds, 
all offilver curiouſly wrought muſt be thrown into 
% Tyber, and that not for once but ſeveral times, 
at every courſe.” And yet, as if this was thought 
« to be but a trifle; the tongues only of coltly birds, 
© (we call them Parrots) brought from fortigh Coun- 
tries at an exorbitant oy and dreſſed feveral ways 
<< were preſented at the laſt courſe, which thus exceed- 
« ed all the former thro' exceſſive ſumptuouſneſs.“ This 
Writer makes uſe of the word Trapezites a Banker, to 
expreſs the employment of our Chigi ; this is not much 
7) Auzuſin better than Mezerai's'exprefiion (3) 13 ö 
Ghifi, Fer mier de: They who underſtand Latin be here entertain- 
Salmes du Pape ed with a ſtory, which I met with in Paolo Jovio, and 
e Which confirms what we have ſaid of our Chigi's ſum- 
Sainties i. e. ptuouſneſs. It will alſo acquaint the reader, that he 
þ | ; 
« Auguſtine a-miſtreſs, to whom le made a preſent of a fiſh's 
„big, Farmer head, which the Cardinal of St. Severino, who owed 
Ke =_ 3% him a great ſum of money, ſent him. A famous Pa- 
. Auge, ar- raſite of thoſe times traced chat head to the houſe of 


dinali tranſmittitar.  Colligit ex templo togam Tamiſius, 
Niarium intempeſſ iar munificentia incuſans, in mulam- 

(s) Tt is thus gue refilit, 2 munus ad Sanſeverianam domum conſequi- 
printed in the fur. dem part liberalitate facit Federicus, caputque ip- 
Bafil edition, 


and in that of ulto ære aliens, gravibuſque uſuris obfirius erat. Vb. 
Baſil ,”= Nen litat tertia jam fr vides Fruſtratus gulam Tamiſius, 


folio, t 577, apud ent: ibigus feſſus admodum, & multo ſudore madidus, 
um Pernam, quod gravis fit abdominit, quarto a Fortuna decipitur : 


Ker bin. * ri men fuit, ut extemplo deferretur, curaniaem 
e. a ee 


fit 
Yor. IV, 


' ſplendidis exornatum verbis (5), auratague illatum 
which 1 quote, patina Gbiſio publicano. ditiſſimo deferri jubet, quod ei 


AR1O' CHIO his eldeſt brother, who was made 
Governor of Rome, did not meddle much with Politics and State- Affairs ; but on the 
ene oc h SIG) LIAR . tt; 1 1 | 3 


Et _ 


$601 3 | n * > es 9 
tamen ſubiratus gulæ, quee Hercules labore attilerat, 
& ad Imperiam jam multo ſole Sextini pontis ſemitam 
exurente „ Ad extremum anbelantis gule cd 
vis atque libido. fuit, ut qui per tatam urbem fucrat 
raptatus, idem & = & ſenex cum ſeorto' aui 
rante nevi bomittis adventem, mills pudere diſcabuerit. 
i. e. The Romiats call that fiſh now Ombrina. It 
is an ancient cuſtom to make a'preſent of the heads 


„ of theſe fiſhes, as well as of the Siluri, to the thiee 


„ Magiſtrates, who are ſtiled Conſervators of Rome; 
* require this. as à kind of a tribute from the 
« Fi . + - - There is a merry ſtory, which ſome 
“ facetious people uſe to tell about T. Tamifins, a 
«« man eminent for his wi 
mans, and the Courtiers, but infamous for his ex- 
„ cellive gpttony- It happened once, that his ſer+ 
% vaht, who uſed to lurk about the market, told him 
cc that they 


«© already defigned to make a preſent of it to Cardi- 
© nal Riario. Tamiſius ſeeing they carried away — 
„ noble head in a large diſh, and being diſappoin 

« in his firſt deſign, ſent his ſervant after the perſons 
„ that carried it, and followed them himſelf at ſome 
«diſtance. He ſoon found that it was brought t 

% Cardinal Riario's houſe z whereupon he cried out, al 

« is well, we are ſafe, we ſhall have a delicate dinner; 
„ for he uſed to go and dine familiarly with Riario, 
„% who kept always the a+ in as. But as 
© he was rous, id, this head, 
« which the Magiſtrates ſend me, muſt 1. gre to 
the greateſt of the Cardinals, and ſent it immedi- 
« ately to Cardinal Frederic St. Severino, a man wha 
4% was pines, tall. Tamiſius takes up his cloak, 
« railing againſt Riario's untimely generoſity, jumps 
ec} 6, 5 mule, and away he rides after the head to 
«« St. Severino's houſe. But this Cardinal, who was 
« no leſs = ** — 8 head to be 
« ad with the choi 3, put in a gilt 
«« diſh, and ſo carried to Gigi a very rich — 4a 
6 therer, to whom he owed a great ſum of money 
« at à very high intereſt. ' Tamiſius, whoſe gluttony 


„was now diſappointed for the third time flies away, 
and makes all the haſte he can, the day beginning 


«© now to grow hot, to Chigi's fine be- 
« yond the Tiber ; he arrived there | 
« tigved and all in a ſweat, for he was a fat and 1: 

« man; but fortune again fruſtrated him for the 7 
« time; for he met Chigi giving orders to have the 
«© head adorned with fteſh flowers, and thus to be ſent 
« to his miſtreſs, who for her beauty and alluring 
« charnis was ſurnamed Imperia. Tamiſius went back 
with ſome indignation, tho not angry with his own 
wy 5 uttony, which made him undergo Herculean la- 


„ 


% Eittally, ſuch was his eager 
„had run all day thro” the 


66 to " | 


= , 
, MIO" * * 0 
* 3 


411 


Paul III the family of the 


ſayings againſt the Ro- 


much fas © 


„and rode to Itnperia in the middle of the 
<< day, when the heat of the ſun rendered the bridge 
% Sextinus, over which be was to paſs, burning hot. 

y, that he who 
le city, and was a 
„grave und old man, was not aſhamed to dine with 
4 — who wondered to fre a firanger come. 


«+ Y 
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— ene 


accumular denarf, if ( W i; W n carte 49, me ples * —— n — (d) She was 
Dab 6 LI became in a ſhortſ tige tp welldkilled. in the 1 


nag that the Sud hape gbr Finns of th 
tis. bedr u Ochete,ln Sbe had: very Teldoracaudience. of the Pope, aud was put ag fut, pn Cs 
ſuch TER — ta N e bot. 72 — — to“ the 
ts; an Qs; Wnt ubs againſt ana m | Inriocents X's 
fer in aw. Ha NO CHI Dog Maris fon was made — but he do vd 
his:pleafurts too much IRI. and was ft a00 youre in aN reputation by ſuch argon · 
dect A0 becomes. Stafeſman [CI Ve did not chr 10 board up Weben either becauſe 
be loved to live wbly, gr: did not th, it worth his hig w — ſor another 
branch of his family s fot he bad h brbers. 


e ſhall giye amore — account 

of; him in the Remarks [Av eSRyv8 CRO, Bon Marios ages two: ſons f 

whom Pope Alexander VII took a particular care, _AvcvsTIiNO CH who was the 
eldeſt, and was deſigned to be the head of the family, married (c) one of the greateſt (9 3 2 * 60% UI 
foreuncs Wh Rome de v nieçe Paine L . e Borgbeſe z had a hundred — 
* e 3 Au | % OR 33 3 * EODOII (114! er ew n a0 "and ſterdam 


"Pp 2 . W i, —_ 1 4 ty 1 „ . 0 Ow” 18665 witty 
My TI 10 Wy maker | ip 1 1 91 125 58 fait promiſes, v. at laſt came to no- 
tha Gr o Mich 155 Ned 1 5h 1 that bis. Holineſs 
4% LE this Jinal kept his bel 7. 125 bs con m4 of find, in 8 — 
1825 wth ſeemed to require, we 1A : 5 his . 1 1 80 Cie aftal Me ome 8 e e 

ot to e Pope Wit 2s * retple at, + w. Pur or...another For 

f ey Wa = 5 th ink, N Well wine ** 3 5 5 "PA ie, bett 1 
9 


h better 10 80 diredily wo 
e Eko: 
510d, of, dof piu 8 v pare, 1 gecede 65 impor e..ob» 


* 


necedta di vier, ** T | wi. F Mfr er 2 90 18 e 1 under three or 
2 anco che e 10 E 25 be. ne, fiaceri 2 hich, rendered, him en of buſi — 9 
Jenſo, onde £ e piu di . 77 9 4 4 % wy + his ator N 3. * far thoſe * 
dalla * gieventu, viene 5 al ith.” egici 78 1 1 75 = 
ak - reportano, of Papa Te 2 a gl $0 2 705 1 Ty nya too 4 * 
enta, cofi awytiti. dal Cardinale, . ac 71 Jan: Sahra 2155 e id in 16) 
5 non concept A 44 di 450 22 e, leak 20 PSs. * (1 9. * heſe 5 certain- 60 > — book 
(6) Corraro, Re- F incantinente. 6). hays enjoyed A 5 779 \, 50 wry which will Wi 3 i fon 2408 4 * * 
laz. della Corte oy better health, had 7 * "nor t pears: in his pre peſt of 2 6 vegan n, with which ws * 14 | 
Romana, page 16, te -eati not breaking, thro h 10 oh 953 which; ani BP ENF Tall, A — 2 rn in — Fer 3 
nee many rv ont 100 uch a ime, F $ 3 — to dell affare, che * 
1 5 "ap 10 gl TEL ſober bay rin the Nea es at the head at * 1 — 
be 0 - 11 1 ot mY 185 Y. ſen; whon bis, uhicle bad railed to the pur d alle prime Sp : 
a ures; N. G it. 7 1 that he was en Veg yell provided with money 1 1 0 uncle 5 . Popes 3 
Hblige $0 84 bed oftaner aps ought have lifes el once a man has — ol caſh, he 
1. om - young man as he 10105 [Hi may igtrude Himſelf any where, and ſpeak with auth * 
ene aw not give the, Rope the i true reaſan ty, . e will never want a ready to ſu = | 
"lying 8 a had deſired chem * 5 im. Here follows what has aid of "this * | | 
4 is Jalinek ſhould * = 1 opinion; of dinal i in a Book printed at Amſterdam G2. „ There (12) Lie- 4. 
& him, him a whey, and. 1 of Dare in Chigi's taction ſeveral Cardinals, Who a re Conclave preſent, 
& Ys Hake ave: aſſerted that affront, Which the *© proper. perſons to be 23 Flr Oh the Papal Dn. (1676) pag 76. 
N g French mbaſſador at Rome, re: they. POE Oy head higj, 2 payer P 
(7) In we yrat 45 5 Gil Tr qving originally to {awe love;in, . „ wan who behaved himſelf with (o much, policy a 
| h the N Patron was engaged. & addreſs ſince the: death of his uncle — 84 VII. 
(8) If he be the Fat utin has granted (8) (8), a5 n The 4 that, there has ow already one Pope choſen, who 
Author of the fi in his. fatyrs. ag ls i be, Se 8 was, devoted. to him, becauſe in the two laſt Con- 
Amours da Pa- in a very i repute, with regard to venereal 5 clays; be did not inſiſt Wich too much obſt inacy, 
lais Royal, which — "when he Was in Hs 1 1564 (a}, my — «to ha Cone of his dependants choſen, but content 
be docs not own Nag ap. inte number, of ballads e „ himfelf With favouring the other, factions, as, much 
Mr. B. yes Die- | Jang t thro 2 5 * ole Khr The long dle 4 as ſuited, with his own. intereſt ; but . Bar- 
tionary, the D:ſ- Aeg upder w 2 — the latter end « berini, Who did nat act With the ſame policy, (17 
ertation Concerns 0 y life, and * have een fo = 9 10 never. 9 a Pope, "ao Was indebted tO l for 2 
mg 1 Re- SAN Ln ] prog h Jak CE his exalt jon.“ 28 Hiſt Y of the ſame Conclave, — 
mark [O]. ts. lit in ifs yout $4þq. Rang [C of in which Clement IX 8 acquaints Wa that rope 
(9) He went thi- & Ging article. Cardinal Chigi had no e that, Cardinal Roſpigli- | Col 
ther Legate A 5 . Aud he du foo your t0 gain any, jy. oni nag. choſen * 1 Fe. could the latter be pag 
Fn do SETS — rmer tl bun prevailed upon (1 
the affront which FP of him wich {one ak Fx 22 t 2 give 1 1 15 iſtory of the Con- rea 
the Duke de ek e could dra ng OAK from him 2 0 . X (3), that Cardinal Chigi had al- (13) By Amelet a 
Crequi had re- We ime . pramles v e wer a — IX, as he had e. lag 
ceived. e 7 170 . er NI "This Cane Ly had ſo much in- F 14 * 
go. tg bay. ut went di Fd dence in the Conclave in which, Clement X | (1 
(16) Angelo I e dae I ap 5 ni To: nine 4 : cholen, that Cardinal . 2 1. him, one day, We, " 
i Corraro, Relax. F 7 abe carte ber 2 . fore 75 4 755 Chigi,..q auhat wwe here? 1 1 (2 
della Corte Ro- þ 4 er fa, 1 e ct a geg. 7 5 6 4/0 not you. give. us. 4 re ? * indeed 3 19 Mn ice rh 
mana, pag. 17. tiber tand ſe bon cap! genus me 4 would, never & been. & | n ſor des. Intrigue d. 18 
erp di % r/ 101 ei At ff i cloud in. Cardinal Gigs intereſt. Lex us | page Pg Te N = 
* eee Wa! enen de trovaze. in. 6) in the Conclave, in which, © ent IX was e 8 pw 
* 4 lee 2% 1.7 "ll la ng atv, a. Cardinal d'Ar ich, th head of the Spaniſh faction, told a | 5 
Preſatigue.. Qude, is he 7 77 28) negazi Cardinal. Gig he & 2 well verſed in ide 
* e a No an 74 preſent 2 i that this. was. de H Conclaug, in 0 
17 1 Fr 5 which,. I e happened to. he, {a that. be cdu npt have. a (5) Conc la ve / ra 
8 2 e rt great 4 and that. e: he undertook. to Manage Clenent XI, lo 
45 tmn 15 Kun orb ur ae 868 —_— tmpart vet = . en N printed at Paris i 
a llity i 1s 


„, than ne 1 ve mult A ſay that his 


« 7 # en e in 1699, F . 
not very great ; for all that can be 25 from him is a6 


* 
* 
kw! L 


THD |, 3 


and eighty thouſand crowns for ber fenen: 


land cre r portion; was beautiful, and had been edbeutal by a 
Lady of an eminent virtue (f). This match wocid perhaps 
had not her uncle died ; for though he had reteived with 


hv never been chnc lud, f) ny ber 
great civYity the firſt? prand-mother; 


chat were offered to him, yet he aſfeed, whateſtats#"and dighities. would-be: conſerred upon 
Don Auguſtino. This was waveringy av'thodgh” he had thinight"the” Popesalfiance 
alone was not a ſufficient equivalent for the Lady. Mis Holinefs>was not pleaſed! with £4 
this proceeding and befides,” the fow of the Conſtuble Colontia courted the young Lady, 
and ſhe liked him better than ſhe did Don * But Prince Marc Anthomy Bor- 
ed by 


gheſe dying; the match was immediately c 


the inter poſition of the Princeſs 


of Roſſano [Di, the Lady's mother! A marriage ſo ad vantigeons on many accounts 


did not ſettle Don Auguſtino's affections EJ. The Pope 


lity of Farneſe, which is a! Fief of the 


The þought for him che Principa- (2) DEW _ 
pie, ſituated in St. Peter's Patrimony, and ie Ca, d Rome, 


which coſt him a hundred and ſeventy thouſand) crowns; 'S1618mowy Crrot Don Au witten by An- 


guſtine's brother" wocjved feverablarge' —T— Alemndir' VIN (x9, arid Was — of 
IX, * 5 Ani 47 151 Venice, inted 


(5) P¹ñEm ds made a Cardinal by Pope Clement 


in the year 166% (6. | 


ave pre , | C . Av td. * a rH >, ; at Leyd 
Cnclave prefents We find in ungelo'Corraro's"yceount; which” I. have quoted, -that'this' farnily began 1505) Sele 


Rerdam in 1676, to raiſe itſelf at the Court of Rome under 


Pope Julius II; but this is a miſtake ; for B. A elles. 


that family already made a confiderable figute at Rothe under Alexander VI IFJ. * 
v5. %% d bo ic een 


* I $1 4 * ' 4 1 5 
„ 


CD) The Prin er Reſan ] Her name was Dome 
Olympia Aldobrandina. She was the daughter of one 
of Clement VII Is nephews, and had married to her 
firſt huſband Prince Borgheſe. This Lady's ambition 

had been Known 4 great while. She was very you 


when ſhe was leſt a widow, and being very beautiful, 


* | of a noble family, witty and rich, ſne was courted 

by ſeveral Princes but ſhe preſerted Don Camillo 

Pamphilio before them all, and the reaſon of her 

choice was, that ſhe might have a ſhare in * 5 
vernment, he being Pope Innocent X's nephew. 

ſame reaſon made her c for her daughter the ne- 

of a Pope rather than the 2 

(16) See the (16). She did it only per egnar Paffetto caſa 

bools intitled, I? 1 a, e per 9 22 che 8 35 

wy gr ny quello che ſempre ha tercato queſta Signora, 7 6 "6 

143, 193+ « pain the love of the Pope's family, and to have 

44 = credit in the Vatican, which was all that this 

„Lady ever aimed at.“ She was very much diſap- 

ointed under Pope Innocent X, for inſtead of enjoying 

| Fang credit at Court, as ſhe expected from her mar- 

Hage with Don Camillo, ſhe was obliged to follow 

him into baniſhment. The inſtruction for the French 

Embaſſadors at Rome, which is aſcribed: to the Baill 

d. Valenzay, gives a very bad character of this Lady. 

« Az God refifts proud and haughty perfons, thus this 

„ Princeſs Roſſana finds herſelf depreſſed, humbled, 

«© mortified and ſunk from that reg grandeur 

and high degree of glory, in which ſhe diſplayed 

«« ſuch a pomp and oftentation on the Theatre of that 

* noble and glorious City of Rome. And now, that 

* ſhe is far removed from that ſtage, ſhe mourns, and 

takes no delight but in a ſad and fantaſtic humour, 

being never pleaſed with the preſent ſtate of things, 

„ ſhe calls.imprudently to mind thoſe that are paſſed 

*« and vaniſhed away long ago, and thoſe which may 

« happen hereafter. For my part . .. I cannot ima- 

« gine that this is capable of giving any real and con- 

(17) See the Re- 4c fiderable trouble . . . though this Lady ſhould now 

22 4 os * confine her ambition within the narrow bounds of 

Cute de Eu. © her doors and chambers, inſtead of making it ap- 

rope, Printed at * pear by a ridiculous and ſuperfluous oftentaticn, in 

Cologne 1681, * every corner, and in all the public places and walks 

Page 332+ „ of the city (17).” The Author of the Pucen of 

(18) Le Labou- Poland's Voyage (18), having mentioned 250 Samous gar- 

reur, Voyage de den of the Aldobrandin?s at Freſcati, which is dem juſtly 

— — Po- called Belvedere, continues thus (19): _ This place is 

— — 3" now in the poſſeſſion of Prince Pampbilis the Pope's ne- 

. , lately a Cardinal; as alſ of the Princeſs, heir to 

(19) Ibid. pag | 2be houſe of Aldobrandini,, whoſe firſt huſband, Prince 

225. EKReaſſano, the preſumptive. heir and only bope of the fa- 

(20) They ar- mily of the Borgheſes, died at that ſame place a few 

rived July the days before ae arrived (20), being not yet twenty two 

18th 1646, and years old, as well as [he ; he left her with two fans and 

the Author pub- jeuo danghters. I it 4 greet bappinefi for that Cardi- 

liſhed his Relati- % bat he et fo ſoo <vith Juch an advantageou 


ar abt ald, bath ith regard ta riches and Seeg . for oe i 


the moſt beautiful Printeſi and ont of the ft avitly th 
— 5 79 7 1 N 


ountry F 

' [5] Marriage. . did not ſettle Don Auguſtino's ae, 
Fadi. ] His wife ha brought him immenſe eb, | 

ſhe Was beautiful, had had a very good Seeds, and 

ſoom gave him children, and yet he muſt go and 

tify his deſires abroad; what a ſhame ! Zfferdo 14 

ſbeſa di nom \ordinarie batlezze; e alleuata ſotto la di- 

riplina dell Ava, Signore, di ſantiſſimi ee nom reſ- 

tava che defiderar piu in queſto genere di contentezze, e 

gia i cominciato d goderne i frutti, havendo la Printi- 

peſſa gia dato ſegno di fecundita co porto di ana figh- 

ola. on "os pers che il Sig, D. Agoſtino non vada 

vagando in amori, come lo lufinga la ſua natura 

proclive al guſto del ſenſo, e la facilita di pafeerla quando 

gliene poſſa mai venir voghia (21). i. e. His ſpouſe (21) Corraro, 
„ was exceedingly beautiful, and had been educated 2 4. 
„by her grandmother, a Lady of eminent virtue; ſo 2 
*« that he ſeemed to have nothing more to wiſh for in 

<< that reſpect to be perſectly ſatisfied ; nay be had al- 

„ ready begun to the fruits of his marriage, for 

the Lady had given him proofs that ſhe- was not 

«« barren, having been delivered of a daughter. And 

«« yet Signor Auguſtino engaged in other amorous in- 


„ « 


_ ** trigues, being by his own temper inclined to ſenſual 


„ 'pleaſures, and having ea. opportunities to ſatisf 

us bis deſires whenever aſed.” He never wi 

very nice with regard to the love he owed his ſpouſe ; 

for ſoon after his wedding, he could not forbear ſaying; 

that he was more pleaſed with his marriage, on ac- 

count of the victory he gained over his rival, than on 

account of the Princeſs her ſelf, whom he had married: 

When the Conſtable Colonna heard this, he anſwered, 

that his ſon courted this Lady, becauſe he deſerved to 

obtain her, but that Don Auguſtino obtained her by 

the credit and authority, of his uncle the Pope. The 

Conſtable's fon married ſome years after a niece of 

Cardinal Mazarin (22) ;. it was a much better match (22) Taken from 
for him, conſidering the Lady's portion, but it proved 1 intitled 
en ; the Riſtary of it has been pub- , 4 A 


* , "on | , y fl 

FJ This family made a conſiderable figure at Rome OO 
under Alexander VI.] "Tomaſo Tomaſi obſerves in the 
Life of the Duke of Valentinois, that Loxgznzg 
Cn1c1, a Nobleman of Sienna, was cruſhed under -the 
ruins of a chimney in one of, the rooms of the Vatican, 
which was blown won a ſtorm P % hs wh day | 
23). This ſtorm was like. to prove .to; Pope A- (23) Tomaſi, 
rs VI. Tune ſame Author adds (24) that i; — _ of the D. of 
the Dake of Valentinois was making preparations ſor el, pa · 
his expedition into Romagna in the year 1500, Au- 
guſftino Chigi, Lorenzg's brather, one of the moſt wealthy (24) Ibid. pag. 


and flately Gentlemen, that awere then at Court $25). did %% 


302. 


not _ only lend him fen, thouſands of crowns, but even (25) Sce the Rus 
went þ far as to cauſe, all bis plate, which, <vas very "uk 
conſiderable, to be malied, and coined into current. money. 9 


(a) Angelo Cor - CHIGI (FABIO) born at Sienna February che 16th | I 599 (a), was | Pope ** * r 


i Cet, Ait the name of Alexander VII. | His family ſeeing he was a 


hopeful youth ſent him young 0 


"4 © Rome, Where he ſoon engaged in a friendſhip with the Marqueſs Pallavicini (5), () He bis been 


| which proved very advancageous to him, 


4 


For the Marqueſs recommended him fo ef- yd =o 
fectually 
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ſectunlly to P ) 
\. Chigi/ acquitted himſelf of that employment in ſuch a manner as 


Ly 341 


180 

3133 thilgs's ©9851 Yeas-Jeve al. 
28 

raro Relat ione del- 


6 CH Þ 
weg VITL, that he bon rocurcd hrs the poſt of Inqiſtor a Mala. 


that he was ca- 
ö to Ferrara, and afterwards 
uncio into German (e). He met with the moſt favourable opportunity chat a man in 


raro Relarione his character can wih fory; to diſplay bis intriguing genius for he was à Mediator at 


t * — - 
(4). Sari 
4 Aleſantro 


„n ſered bis Eminence to raſſe troops (4), y 
See alte the Hiſ- Fabio Chigi, who ſoon after was made a 


toire de ia Paix 


Miunſter in the long conferences vhich wer held in that city in order to conclude a peace 
e Spain, and his part very well [A]. Before he went to Munſter he had been 
uncio at Col 


ogne; and was ſent thither again in the ſame quality, when the peace was 
concluded. He was ſtill in the fame poſt in 165 15 when Cardinal Maxarine retired to 
the Court of the Elector of Cologne ; our Chigi had even orders to complain in the 
name of Pope Innocent X, a great enemy of Cardinal Maxarin, that the Elector ſuf- 
Cardinal Mazarin had ſome reſentment againſt 
Cardinal, and Secretary of State by Pope Inno- 


A rte, by cent X. but this reſentment was ſacrificed to political views in 1655,” when a Pope was 
2 


2 


Prirato. to be choſen, Cardinal Saccheti, Mazatin's ? 
him td be raiſed into St. Peter's Chair, becauſe of the powerful 'oppoſition made by the 
Spaniſh faction, deſired Cardinal Mazarin to conſent io Fabio Chigi's exaltation; his re- 


good friend, finding it was impoſſible for 


queſt was granted and as ſoon as they knew in the Conclave how France vas diſpoſed, 
all the friends of that Court united their votes in favour of Chigi. The flying ſquadron, 
who looked upon him as their chief man, could not but ſupport his intereſt: the faction 


of the Medicis, and that of Spain had particular reaſons to give him their votes; ſo that 


6 April the 20 he was elected Pope (e) by the votes ôf all the ſixty four Cardinals, who were in the 


1655, 


Concla ve G4 There are but few inſtances of ſuch an unanimity in the Elections of 4 See the Com. 
Popes. ... Cardinal Chigi merited that n the following years the encomium which 4 77 1 
the Duke de Guiſe paſſed on Innocent X. [BJ. As it was known the day before the by JobnSchware= 
election, with what choice the Holy Ghoſt would inſpire the electors the next day, the — . 
Cardinals went to wiſh Chigi joy, but he anſwered theti only with ſighs and tears (g), and Nite Peper, 
begged of them, that they would chooſe better (>); afterwards he reſumed his cou, ** #*% ©© 
rage, and thanked them for their good will, After the election he was carried, according (x) Ee ds ri. 
to cuſtom, to St. Peter's Church, there to receive the Cardinals adoration upon the great / — 
altar; he would not be placed in the middle altar, but only on a corner of it, becauſe, ls mans, « d- 
he ſaid, he did not judge himſelf worthy to ſit in the place which his predeceſſors had 8 
filled. During the whole ceremony of the adoration, he continued proſtrate on the 4 toro ben of: 
ground, a crueifix in his arms, with very great humility. When he was arrived at his —_— 
apartment in the Vatican, he ordered, that they ſhould, firſt of all, make the coffin in vil. 
which he was to be laid after his death, and put it under his bed, that the continual | 
thoughts of death might more and more encourage him to lead a holy life, When they (5) Groru/ationn 
dreſſed him in his pontifical habits, they found a hair-cloth under his ſhirt. Being Pope — fo — 
he continued to faſt twice a week, as he uſed to do when he was but a Cardinal. The i may ut 
next day after his election he rebuked very ſeverely Signora Olympia, who was come — — 
td wWiſh him joy, and told her, it was not decent for a woman to enter the palace of the ber, H. Paps- 


Head of the Church. Hie forbid all his relations to come to Rome without his lea ve (i), 8 406. 


but the following part of his Pontificate has ſhewed that all this was nothing but diſſimu- (i) Ex c, 


lation and artifice 3, and ſeveral Roman Catholics have not ſcrupled to complain of his e ed 


Patus, Pag · 406. 


deceitful proceedings. He became in time more favourable to his nephews [CJ, and rum, E. P.. 


[Y He was a mediator at Munſler . . . and acted his 
part wery awell.} A modern Author obſerves, that the 
mediation of Denmark, which was at firſt accepted, 
for the peace of Munſter, having been afterwards reject- 
ed by the Swedes, the whole mediation remained 
e in the hands of the Pope, and in ſome meaſure in 
* thoſe of the Republic of Venice: they made uſe of 
© the ability of Fabio Chiſi and Aloyſio Contarini to 
% compleat this glorious work. The former had a- 
„ mongſt other great talents, that of knowing per- 
*« fectly well how to hide his bad qualities, which he 
«« did with ſuch admirable artifice, that the whole 
“ College of the Cardinals did not know them till 
they had Choſen him Pope. The other was a man 

* of honour, who had acquitted himſelf in a 
* many embaſſies with ſo much glory, that he gained 
3 the reputation of one of the moſt able negotiators of 
\ Wi deter. Mis time (1).” The Chevalier Angelo Cortaro ob- 
Ga An. ſerves, that though Fabig Chigi coal not ſupport ef- 
baſſadear, tom. a. ſectually the "intereſt of the Catholic Religion, becauſe 
pag 308, 309 the Proteſtants had a greater authority than the Catho- 
lies in the Aſſembly of Weſtphalia, yet he acquitted 
a) Mins abs himſelf of his duty perfectly well (2), and had even 
Feet, ſue apr. the art not to loſe the regard and eſteem, which the 
geamente. Corra- Spaniards and the Imperialiſts had for him, though he 
ro, page 11, had cenſured them very bitterly, for conſenting to a 
nd f 1h pe ike was ſo detrimental to the Catholic 

arch. 


LB] He merited the encomium which the Duke de 
Guiſe paſſed = Innocent XJ The things which 
« Cardinal Grimaldi told him, and Monſieur de 
«© Fontenai's and the Abbot of St. Nicholas's manner 
«+ of negotiating with him, lay very heavy upon his 
«© heart, and grieved him exceedingly; for they pub- 
«« liſhed every where, as he ſaid, that he was a de- 
«« ceitful knave, who neither could nor ought to be 
« truſted ; this vexed and exaſperated him to ſuch a 
6 ree, that the tears came into his eyes. Yet this 
did not move me very much, for I perſectly 
« well, that he had his tears at command, and was a 
very hypocrite (3).” 

[CJ 74 A time more favourable to his ne- 

J] There never was a Pope, who better de- 
ſerved the Paſquil, Et homo factus eft, i. e. And was 
% made man,” and who made a better advantage of 
what is called Nepotiſm. It is ſaid, I don't know 
how truly, that he had ſworn never to receive his re- 
lations at Rome, and that finding himſelf bound by 
his oath, he was lexed how he ſhould teſtify his 
friendſhip for his family; but that Cardinal Palavicini 
removed his ſcruples, by adviſing him to go and re- 
ceive his relations at ſome leagues diſtance from Rome, 


(3) Mdmoires du 
Duc de Guiſe, 
pag. 6. of the 
Paris edition, 
1631, 12moe 


and that he gave him to underſtand, that his oath 


was not, that he would not receive his friends 
not receive them at Rome; that the Pope 1 


- 


upon 
the road from Sienna to Rome, but only that he would 
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| loaded them wich favours, which proved a very great di er 
mous adverſary [DI. Morer!'s'attertion, that Alexander VII endeavoured with 4 ity 
paternal care to de a peate between France and Spain 0 marriage of Le X 
with the Infanta, ought to be corrected [ EI. He was a 


him on account of the pyramid, which was 


313 


anne ro Fader Pf fa 


ſo in the wrong to commend 
ſet up at Rome, after the injury which the 


« The Pope's Duke de Crequi received from the Corſes . The pe does not deſetve any praiſe for the 
c 


Leue, fatisfaction he made the French on this occaſion ; for 


did it againſt his will, and only in 


order to prevent a war; which would ſoon have obliged him to retire from Rome. 
France was never well convinced of his impartiality with retard to her;; nor were the 


F 
3 37% nt! ar dada n 


| all en e ities and benefices, Don Mario his 
rother was made Governor of the State of the Church; 
Flavio Chigi Don Marios fon was made Cardinal 
Patron. Sigiſmond/Chigiz an orphan, and ſon to ano- 
brother of the Pope was loaded with penſions, 


till he was old enough to be made à Cardinal with 
4) Heideggerus, ſome decency (4). Auguſtino Chigi (C Who was to 
pag; 43% *flerts, be the ſupport of ily, was married to a niece 
1 of Pringe Borgheſe | Auguſtinum fn. 
a from Alu. turum Cbhiffanæ familie columen, cui principis Borghefii 


ander VIPs ſue+ “the famil igi's, a very rich ſpouſe, the 
ceſſor- # * i e of Prince N the had a hanged, thon- 
9 Sigiſmond's ** ſand ducats dowry, beſides twenty thouſand double 
4 * ducats or piſtoles f in jewels, and threeſcore thou- 
« {and depoſited into the bridegroom's hand.” A ſon 

6) Heidegger, of the Pope's ſiſter (7). was made a Cardinal, and the 
(1. Pap. f. 432 other, who was a Knight of Malta, was made Ge- 
neral of the Gallies. Donna Berenice, Don Mario's 

+ This, I think, wife, and her daughters received alſo very] rich pre- 
is the meaning of ſents (8), Flavio Chigi, Who was Cardinal Patron, 
the Latin word and had been ſent a Latete into France, to 
* rake ſatisfaction for the ain of the Core, 20 

been his character much in the world, He 

Breton loaded with „ and des, being Vice-Dean of th 
to Mr. Bichi· Sacred College, Biſhop of Porto, Arch: prieſt of St. 


1 
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non fine pudore Q  impen uni jatura ( plurima thim 

folia- jam impreſſa, lauder has fiitins ebutcinuntria, ſup- 

primi debuerant ) cen abortivum” firtum tollere,” & cum 

 nefeio quo Epilego opetis'( qui ipſe tamen poſt mortem 

; Mexandri, ſaltem in Latina Editione Bupriſ Glattini, 

_ omifſus etiam fait) commutare: urriſſè habuit (11), We (11) Heidegger, 
have given the ſenſe of "this: „except only the Hf. Pap. pag. 

laſt ſentence, in which we are told, „ That Pallavi- 131 

cini, inſtead of his fine panegyrick, was obliged" to 

add a kind of Epilogue or concluſion at the end of 

„his Book, which Epi has yet been leſt out aſter 

the death of Alexander VII, at leaſt in the Latin R- 

dition of Baptiſt Giattinus“ This Author alſo a. 
ſerte, that Pallavicini was Confeſſor to Alexander VII, A 
and that be was a Cardinal before the Pope's relations 

came to Rome: but it is certain; that he was not 


= of moted to the Cardinalſhip, but after his hiſtory was 


publiſted ; whence it appears from that Author's owt 

account, that the Hiſtorian was made a Cardinal after 

the Pope had received his family at Rome. I do 

not believe, that any Pope ever had a Cardinal for his 

Confeſſor in ordinary, nor that Father Pallavicini 

33 Alexander VII (12), and yet rok wig 
uthor of the Nepori/mo aſſerts it (14) 3 perhaps it be better inform- 

is only the better to ſet off the fir rtended WT wary 

”—_ concerning this Jeſuit's Book. He does: not ſay; — -—a 


» ſon, who could 
the Panegyrick was prefixed to the Hiſtory; but know it perfect 
— that the Author has inſerted in ſeveral well andwho 15 
ſome hints in praiſe of the Pope, relating to his reſo- Wien we, that 
lution, not to give his relations the liberry to come to F. Pallaycini ne- 


Rome. There were above twenty ſheets, which con- hs Fore Ab 


tained ſomething of this nature, and which for that der VII. 


John Lateran, Preſaa of a Court for diſpatching of reaſon / muſt be reprinted. This ftory ſeems to me (13) I! Nepetiſ- 


) Heidegger, the Pope's Bulls, &c. He made Don Livio Chigi his 
2 Pap. page — — 4 his chief heir, and left fix thouſand crowns, 
* wich the eſtate he had at Sienna to the Marquiſs Zan- 
(9) September dedari his brother-in-law, on condition that he ſhould 
the 13th 1693, take the name and coat-of-arms of the family of Chigi 
at the age of 63. (10. See the Remark LB of the preceding article. 
(10) Mercure CD)... 4 Which proved a very great diſappointment to 
Eg. for October Father Pauls famous adverſary.) I mean Sforza Pal- 


1 — than the other. nnd 2, Part I. ho 
Moreri s afſertion ©... © ought 10 be corrected] J. F. m. 19 
Nothing in the Pyrenean peace —— the public's — uv oa _ 45 
tion ſo much, as this circumſtance, namely, that it ſandro VII, pag. 
was concluded without the Pope's mediation. There 33, &. 
were ſome Cardinals, who gave their vote to Fabio 

Chigi, only becauſe they hoped heivould do his beſt 

endeavours to procure 4 peace between the two King- 


1693, pag- 364+ lavicini, the Author of an Hiſtory of the Council of dom (of France and Spain), and that be —— 


Trent, deſi to confute that of Father Paul, and 
for which Pallavicini was rewarded with a Cardinal's 
Hat. He had prefixed to his Hiſtory a very pompous 
elogium of Alexander VII, in which, he did not ſpare 
bis incenſe with rd to the reſolution, in which the 
Pope ſtill contin not to- ſuffer that his relation 
ſhould come to Rome. It is eaſy to gueſs, how man 
fine things could be ſaid upon ſuch a ſubject, which 
will abundantly furniſh, a good Orator with reflexions 
for a moſt eloquent panegyrick. But it happened un- 
lackily for er Pallavicini, that the Pope altered 
his mind, and deſired: to raiſe his relations, according 
to the conſtant practice of Nepotiſm. It is even {aid that 
this Father was obliged. to remove the doubts and ſcru- 
les of conſcience, which hindered the Pope from fol- 
owing his inclination. Aſter all it was much more 
advantageous to oblige the Pope and his whole family, 


than to preſerve a Preface tho already, printed off, how 


fine ſoever the egyrick it contained might be. 


This indeed, not much pleaſe the Author, yet 
> he was obliged to ſtoop to it, and to ſuppreſs all 

had already appeared, and to alter his panegyrick as 

well as he co all. this. be not true, I am not 


to anſwer for it, but they from whom the Author I 
ote, borrowed it. Here follow. his own. words. 


| 5 —— Cardinalis Pallavicinus in ejus laudes effufyſumus 


Hiſlariæ Concilii Tridentini galeatum prolagum præfixerat, 
duo Alexandri ceu Angeli artec , heroicum iſt hoc 
| negleAi Nepotiſmi facinus tertium u/que in Calum tulit : 


11 Vol. IV. 


ceed better in it than any other . And things 
took ow a different turn (I > mb — 
azzo Gualdo Priorato (14) everal per id, (14) Priorato, 
this peace wwas a — the Hh CO > 4 ia 
Was prin gt - — And indeed it aa looked in, dien 2 
upon as. an effett of the great care and diligence of the Col 1667. 
two Prime Minifters alone, who 2 at 20 time * 
auben the Pope did us longer labour to procure it, and 
haps did not think' any more of it. I own, that 
riorato adds (15), that Alexander VII, in the very (15) Ibid. pag. 
beginning of his Pontificate, acquitted himſelf with a 120. 
2 zeal, of the duties of a common Father, in or- 
to prevail upon the two Kings to come to an 
agreement, and even to make them conſent that the 
conferences be held at Rome in his preſence. But 
Priorato alſo ſays, that auben Father Donnelli a Fefuit, 
was. negotiating the peace with the Pope, by Cardinal 
Mazarin's order, his Holineſs ſhewed ſuch a diſtruſt 
and. ſuch a coldneſs as was ſufficient to excuſe France, 
if ſoe did not admit him in the treaty of peace (16). He (16) Ibid. page 
was not named in the preamble of the articles of the **5* 
treaty, which vexed him very much; and it has ever 
been known, that Cardinal Mazarin was inclined not to 
mention the Pope at all inthe: whole treaty. The miſ- 
underſtanding, which had for ſome time ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, was encreaſed becauſe the peace had been 
concluded, without the mediation of the Court' of 
Rome, and this is the reaſon why the Pope was ſorry 
for this peace: S0 that the Cardinal uſed to ſay 
i OSS. e ( ſometimes 
4 K | 
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(17) Ibid. pag. 


124 


(18) Corraro, 
5 Pag · 13. 


i 


CHI 


niards. always pleaſed with his conduct 4 I muſt 


ing, that it is aflerted in fome printed boo 


| ae Ha Ia een 101. 15 dene 0 


14 


n 5 
e pri 

"*; | ſometimes j n n n 
«- withftandi 1 8 my he found in the on 
1. 3 yet he was forry to ſee that his Holineſs did 
rejoice at it; and the Pope in his turn might 

— uſe of the Spatiſn Proverb, , ibi mire- 

51 but 2.5 no matter whither God or the Devi 

_ Rt, i4 (i7).” Let us conclude from all this, that 
Moreri did not much reflect upon what he related. If 
he had rad Angelo Gorraro's account, he would not 
have ſo extolled the aſſiſtance, which the 
ve to the Venetians for the war of Candia : For 
Anchor of that account complains of two things; 1. 
'That the Pope refuſed all the favours, that might be 
of ins uſe in the war againſt the Turks ; 2. That 
He wag not in the leaſt zealous to procure a peace be- 
tween the two 
che un Cardinal, che prima” —_ Defjere Cardinals, 
Jpirava tutta zelo, e mon re fu la 2 


 ratiane dello ſtato mi ſerabile, in — ft andava reduced 


il mands Chriftions con una guerra fi ab final tra le 


maggiar; 'carone di effo, non affunto al pontific 


inferworerſs per n (18). i. e Wo 


«© would have th that” a Cardinal, Who be- 
. fete he was a —— and ſtotited 60 % pri 


„ ſigh, when he conſidered the wretched condition, 
to which the whole Chriſtian World was likely'to 
| 55, be reduced; by ſuch an obſtinate war between the 
tw moſt powerful Kingdoms, would not- have been 


«©, more nealous ſtill to * general poage When 


„ he was Pope?“ 
[F] The Spaniards were mo nf akways pleaſed with 
by c.! Mr. de Wiequeſort will furniſh'me with 
a proof of this, in the following words: . Don Pedro 
% d Arragon, the Spaniſh' — —— in the 
* 1 t angry ex ons a- 
| — — — ating. {= . 
al with regard tothe Churches of that om, 
10 „ Ne Alexander VII, ho had been — with 
sf, it, told him that he was a wicked man, and a Mi- 
s niſter oncapable to ſerve his Maſter. The Embaſ- 
** ador replied, that the Pope was in the right, 'to 
. negligence and incapaci ity, he 


| 1 5 * condeſcended not to obey the King's * when 


K 


(19) Des An- 


baſſ dear, tom. 


22 Pag · 168. 


N 


4 
* 
5 


We they treated, to his prejudice, with the Miniſter of 
Portugal. That the Pope by his reproach 
geld him — at the — time with his good- nature 
<5, but that he was in the wrong to call him a wicked 
man, ſmce he on the —— could with more ju - 
<«. tice ſay, that Fabio Chigi was a wicked man, fince 
* forced him to execute the orders of the King his 
«« Malter,- and to deſire the Galiege of the Cardinals to 
«6 conſider, whether it. was — the Holy See to 
do ſamethiug for four Biſhopricks of Portugal, than 
to hazard an — 4 and thirty Biſhoprics and ſixty 
Abbeys in Spain. The Pope told him alſo, that the 
Aſſemblies we held at his houſe, were very danger- 
<4. 0, and might expoſe the City to be plundered. 
„Ehe Embaiſador anſwered, that if that were his de- 
«gn; he had only t0 retire from Rome, with all 
<. the ſubjects of the ng by Maſter, and that they,. 
h would remain in the city, not finding where- 
. © withal/to-ſubſfift, would ſoon raiſe the diſturbance, 
©< which was not to be dreaded from him (10).“ 


ace @ mind... . 10 turn Proteſtant.) The Book which 
32 me with chis particular is a journey into 
Switzerland printed in the year 1686 at Geneva, tho" 
it de aid in, the title-page, ab the Hague by Poier du 
Giafſon. The Author of this/Fourney is Mr. Labrune, 
a French Miniſter, who; fled into Holland for hie Re- 
gion. I ſhall quote what he relates concerning the 
Religion of Alexander VII; this cannot but belong 
to this Dictionary; if it be true it belongs to this 
works in aa much as it is an hiſtorical work ; if it be 
falſe, it belongs to it as a critical Dictionary. Fabio 
©. Chigi:was ſent Inquiſitor to Malta, Vice-Legate to 

„ Fetrata, and laſtly Nuncio to Cologne, when the 
Peace of Munſler was negotiating. he affairs of 
the Princes of Europe were happily brought to a 
<+ concluſion, aſter a negociation which laſted two 
<. years, at Munſter and. at Oſnabrug. Chigi, who 


* -. 


„ther. Count Pompi 


eee ene, 


tificato 


; oblarves as very ſingular 

chat he had once Hoa forſake his 
6 

100 0 © It? oP Haun Wu _ 

Iv: a No mid 


Sc « hd hn om dither Novci a Ry oy 

** Who was © to conver * 

o n F be wick the W 2 8 7: Mr. de 
% notion of their Religion, and e' he ret in 
about the ſame time under the fictirious mam. of 4 = 0. of hiy 
„ Erneſtus de Euſebiis that famous Fudicium Thealogic pag. 6,8. l, 

« cum, in which the Proteſtants are very much abuſed, ta To . 
„yet he remained convinced, that there is nothing diclared, be 

„ hereticain cheir doftrite:” But ke did not go fat- Da 
y ve of bis neareſt relations Eiern, 


* in Italy, opened entirely. This —2 that be war Ms 
« lived ir Germany: « ay eſtate which 9 Þ > 3 of the 
* him wy "this mothers fide 4 . 4 * I . Prove mar Cale ic 

he had. Wicquefort — 


* went therefore to him = this a porn 


Diodati's Notes. The contlutt to that 
thoſe” learned Notes, and Berilaqua, aus. 
moſt remarkable of them. i Phe Confer. 


"borh; made ſeveral reflefiona, and wee fur. ges 2e, 


convinced at every turn. far from Aan 


5 — alt, they reſolved © * 


They were puzzled what eoutſe to take, and after a 79 confer 401th ; 


© -matire con ion. they agreed, that the Pro- viert of the 
e Religion was tracy and Ghigh pred in — 
45 to his friend, Sl by wor "tales pe e 

as ſoon ' ven 5 


* the Rowan 


e had an account of /e to make th 
0, A2 N ou CI 
: im to abjure I ! 
F 
truth and free igi them. Angelo 
nephews, uy determined to = ore- ur ol b, 
and never wrote to the 2 Ch. "by 
+* Count, but he exhorted him to perform his defign, . ho 
His journey was longer chan he expecſed, beciuſe Proteſtant Eu- 
1 one of his nephews fell fick, and at aft died. In drs. Con; 
te the —_— Gr _— neceſſary Jaali riſperti egh; 
preparation to . . . He went to 299 
* Orange, why Tarrant pr 4 our Religion. er 131 
Fe was even ſome time at mes, 


66 in the world, and even too much; for às he was Sindicato d' Alcſ- 
„on his return into Germany, he was poiſoned at e 


6. ſays the con- 

. Lyons, where he died. news vexed Chigi t6 5g. 

bas i og r Ares 2 

T t ht have the ſame 
3 ted to retire ; but 


« whit he war cha ers he was made rr 


% dinal and firſt Secretary to lic Chamber. 
6c 42 was ſufficient to {mother I heart all 
principles of truth, which were not yet deeply 
40 — The ſplendor of the purple ed his 
© eyes. ... be was choſen Pope by thoſe artifices 
cc which all the world has heard of. As ſoon as he 
had been made a Cardinal, he affeQed to be always 
«« fick, he ordered his apartment to be furniſhed all 
« in black, and had a coffin, the head of a dead 
« corple (z1)- . . He was a niſt in his heart: in (21) Heidegger, 
«« vain did be endeavour to bide it in the affair of the Hi. Pap. pag. 
<< Janſeniſts, it was eafily diſcoyered notwithſtanding $37. 00 war — 


All his artifces. During his Pontificate the int 5 ws Coffin, 
461 11 is aſſerted i is fene franted Books, — he Ba P but with regard ts 


* 2 ſeveral Books in F Flanders, in which WAS rhe time, after 
with hereſy : All the world has ſeen theſe Chigi's exaltati- 
6 22 Mr. Amiraut had once a converſation with ; 474 as (0 the 
< the Duke of Longuevilſe at his Grace's ſear called 9 CE * 
* Du PII. Balda (22), which agree perfely well ca 5, 5, 
with what 1 have been fay e S Mr: Amiraut was »pon the greund, 
« 'a fincere man. He related the Duke, whom i to fu/? revice 
© he had the houour to fee very 3 told him, that %. 
* when he was Plen rk! At Manſter On the Part (22) Compare 
% of his moſt Chriſtian Maj , he had been perfeQly this with the 
well acquainted with the Pope, {who was in St. Pe. Remark [D] of 
<6 ter's Chair When that converfation was held) and r. 


that he was very much inclined to a Reformation; and fe, Whether 


* fo that if the Huguenots would hut yield ſomethin different facts are 
47 Wed... never Was a fairer opportunity to 2 the not blended to- 
66 two parties in the ſame Reli ion, fince' they abe gether in theſe 
% be ſure that the Head of 1 Church 10 nose unte. 
«« againſt them.” | 
Iam 


« 1 


. 
2 
" Y 
„ 
* 
1 548 
— 


9 al 
* 


. 
: 
% 


64) the bit 


to Marſhal de la 


(24) See the 


Text of the Ar- 


ticle AMY- 
RAUT. 


Pr fantium ac 


eruditorum Viro- 


rum Epiftole 
cc 7 0 


* 


1684. 


(26) His Letter 
is printed with 
that of Cpur- 
celles in 8 0. 


ö a vou, dir, that 1 did 


7 

o 

3 — 
$1 w% + % 


: 1 
* 1 4.4 \4 
nN 

34 


4 


itin the 


* 


that method of con 
"I 


cruel ons of 
very 


r oh ee enen 
2 Author of this Account will 
take it amiſe, if 1 acquaint my redders with what 
1 Amyraut's fon told me to _— this matter. 
e has aſſured me, that he had not the leaſt know- 
ledge of any converſation, which his father is faid to 
have had with the Duke of Longueville —_— 
the Nuncio Chigi or Pope Alexander VII. That i 
is true indeed the Duke had a ſeat three diſtant 
m Saumur, but that this ſeat was not called Ie Pf 
Belleau, but Mam remil. Bellai (23). When he went 
chat ſeat he never failed to his compliments to 


=D 


r. Amyraut, who on his part went very paniftually 
0 f 
[ 


ce, without the leaſt heſitation, that Mr. Amyraut 
father did not learn ſuch thing in his conver- 
tions with the Duke. We have here an in- 
nce, which ſhows, how much we ought to miſtruſt 
ſtories, which are grounded only upon hear - ſays. 


I am perſuaded, that by this time the r of the 
# — — go 


inced, that a man 


ibs ; 25). | 
40 fe rved 4 
dations, aubiab the public 


| | im. 
Writers at Auiſſ er dam, culo are not ſo much uſed tofing the 


praiſes of the Popes, as the Gatzetteers of Pariv often do, 
baue told us ſo many good things of this Pope, that there 
he ſame truth in them. They hawe even 


office, - — muff = 
follo 2 of the gha be diſapproved the cruel manner in which the poor 


Vaudais have (ately been treated in the Valleys of Pisa. 
mont, ſaying, that this vas nat a proper 4 to 
back thoſe, that ge afiray into the Pale of the' Church. 
CRP that this Pope diſapprov 

to 


ed the Duke of 
Ar the Vaudois have much more reaſon 
of it, than the Reformed in France had to 
boaſt of the judgment, which Innocent X is faid to 
have paſſed upon the perſecution, which they ſuffcred ; 
this Pope's reſentment againit the Court of France 
might alone have made him ſay, that he did not like 


People have 


2 much of nwhatbe ſaid to 


fome Proteſtant Centlemen d wauld kiſs bis toe.] Sor- 


biere {26) in his Anſwer to a Letter, in which it had been 
written to him, that his journey to Rome would make 
him return to the Proteſtant Church, declared, that he 


did not meet with any thing at Rome, but what prov- 
"AY Ley much to his — and that — 
l that Court, they are all very civil 


the Pomp 
modeſt. r my part, continues he, { can ure 


not Gb ſerve in a the Prelates 
with whom I 2 rn © to a fo much pride 


8 and hgugbtineſi, as is ciſnuable in ſome Miniſters of our 


Father, I ſpoke to him wiith the ſame freedom, du I ds 
d #» you, fuch being by * 
am from all thoſe & 
«05 acguaint you avith 4 very remarkable circumſtance, 


acguainiance, and that in every audience I had of our boly 


his goodneſs, that he reguires 2 
approach him. Aud berg 1 


| You will wat de forny to. koche. Some "time befire 1 life 


Nome, there wore in that 72 Je 


| Ttell you of bis Hane affability 


<vho'wwere defirogs ta knotv by their own experience what 


mixed with 


they 
eie, Who wwenk to pay _ re/pedts 1006 Pop a their 


© ances. 


The Pope aſked them who they were, and after- 
wo EO they were not Proteſtants, which they 
owned. ereupon bis Holineſs told thery with a foail- 
ing countenance, Get up . I will not en 
** to commit, what in your opinion is an act of ido- 
„ latry. I mall not give you my bleſſing, Ance you 


= 


Bnglp Gantlemen, 


C'H1. 


him and acquainted 
the 1 in the Princi 
of hat he ſaid to ſome Proteſtant 
Some Authors have aſſerted, not without finding 


ſome 
te the Grand Signior Mahomet IV [XI. 
Sti A f till: 1 . : 1 


the public, that he did not approve 
ity of Piedmont. have calked 
n who would kiſs his toe [I]. 
ry in it; chat he was related 
is much more extraordinary 


f 


teen: n Wee Nn 2771966 
4 do not believe me tobe, what 
* to'God, that he will 
«receiving it.” þ 
_ A_famous Proteſtant | | 

this ſtory well. Here follow his own words ; I take 
them from page 158 of his Anſwer (2 
Mr, Breys. * I muſt teſet Monſieur 
convert like himſelf: I mean Sorbiere, who 
„ ſome where, that ſome Engliſh Gentlemen 


pleaſe to render you capable of 


. , 


Tam; but I'wiltpray 


315 


. 


2 to a Book of (27) Rs initled, 

| uite refer « 
"who ee ga e 
being at Religion, at the 


< Rome, had a mind to ſee Pope Alexander VH, to fa- Hague 1634. It 


ac 


ef what Religion they were. They were afraid, 
and ſcrupled to own that they were Proteſtants, "But 
Alexander VII having removed their fear, they 
owned what they were. Whereupon he told then ; 

e. I do not receive it as a T 
Rome, which is the only ti 


toe ral Prince of 
me receive it as 
do 


not 

'T 
, in 
* 


« 
60 
86 
6c 
* 
cc 
Fr 


not 
you, and I 
*# enlightened above; I do not require you to do 
any thing out of complailance; againſt your Religi- 
on and your inclination. I do not know” whet 

«« Sorbiere invented this ſtory; to extol Alexander VIT's 
7 however that be, theſe are ſentiments which 
Which we ought to conduct our ſelves in matters 
relating to Religion.“ It is eaſſly obſerved, by 
comparing theſe two accounts together, that our Con- 
troverſiſt never read Sorbiere's'Letter, or atleaſt, that 
he did not look into it, when he was writing his An- 
ſwer to Mr. Brueys. He had the ſtory mention- 
and took upon him to embelliſh it. But this is not 


| tly done; we ought to miſtruſt emory. 
— ——— 
the Engliſh 


Gentlemen were afraid, ſecondly that 
falſified in other circumſtances; and it is 
if it de not altered in ſome material point.” I could 
rv no fee tel ng many refle&jons upon 
controverſial Writers, but they would not be in their 
proper place. When the Author of the Pre 
commended the maxims of Ale VII, 
foreſee, that he ſhould ſome time engaged to write 


the ſubject of an erroneous conſclence, 


great odds, 


did not 


and 
lay down fuch principles, according to which the yp | 
to prevent 


would have been very much in the 
adoration F e 8 
[XK] Some Authors have” afferted, .. \. that he wat 
ed to the Grand Seignior Mahomet IV.) As I have 


not the Book in which chi is proved, I can only pre- 


ſent the reader with the following words of Mr. Hei- 
degger. Mabometem eo jþſo tempore Impergtorem Turci- 
cum quinto* gradu con ſang uinitatis ex Alano Moruglio, 
cammuni ſtirpe & atavs uu parentis Pontifici & 
Turcici, peſſima utique amine contigit; uli qui dem Paſiorins 
in Henninge rediuiuq, pag. 
i. e. % Mahomet, , who was then Emperor 


ty ; they being deſcended 
* from, Allen Morugli {'Neni Marſili,/:1 ſuppoſe is 
„meant here) the common ſtock of the two families, 
and great grandfather both to the Pope and to the 
Grand Seigtior, Which was a very illomen, as Pa- 
0 ſtorius ſhews in his Henning revived, pager 57. 

I met. lately 1 * * — . the relation be- 
tween Alexander VII an the Grand Seignior is repre- 
ſented in a genealogical Table, It is there pretendeds 
that M Marffli, daughter to Nani Mariilt, a N6- 
bleman of Sienna, was wife of Soliman, and mother 


pe” an honeſt man, and this is the rule, by 


tive 


gave them his bleſfing, it may alſo be cafily 


the fate of - 


157, demaonſiravutt (29). (29) Heidegg, 
| of the H. Papatus, 
« 'Tares; 'was related to him (Alexander VII) in the P*& 473: 

* fifth degree of ini | 


of Selim II, whoſe ſon Amurath III was the father of - = 


Mahomet IV. Tbislaſt was the ſather of Ahmet I, 


who was. the father of Amarach IV. wWhaſe ſon Ibra- 


him was Mahomet IVth's father. On the other hand 


Leonardo Marſili, Margaret's brother, had a ſon _ bo g 


W 


* 


* 4 


* 


* x 77 n 
Satte we-! 
11 add £32 


* late him and to kiſs his toe. The having been was written by 
that they were Eogliſh,be (+8 aſked! them N ang 


fle 


(48) This be is 
a Barbariſm 
ſays Mr. 
you are of, your conſcience Engliſh - if | 
1 ngliſh as well as 
ſuffer do ki yy in French ; bu 
you to. do me homage by kifling my = N Boyle hey 
ele 00 ard no * , have 
t as Jeſus Chris Vicar, — — in any o- 
think me ſuch. © I ſhalt pray God to convert ther writer, but 
2 my bleſſing ; but till vou be Mr: Juricu. 


z 


— 
0 


dexg. 


I, * 
ie do 
* Py 


. "== 
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- 
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learned men 


with regard to the ſtreets, 
ous intirely exhauſted t 


LIH 1 


than which I ſhall: now mention, namely, „ [phnge Author LI 
— volume of his Poems extant - He loved the Halle Leitres, and to talk hr 
upon Poetry,// Hiſtory; and Politics. Hie wascvery fond of ately buildin 
it wWas not his fault 3 = —— was not rendered 


3 
ly beautiful and r 


3 And bouſes * | the misfortune was, that theſe — (1) Spizelivs hay 
pos ic Chamber, and that the the pat 


given it in hi 
-4/rhy of ſeveral Dif. . 


(k) Angelo Cor ſes, which rendred the * 1 ruined the Propr There is Specimini iv Bib. 
raro, Relatione " HOG very grand in the plan of the della —— oor ns aimed, nd 7," 9 22 
1 he adorned wich a very fine Library. The Conſiſtorial Advocates drew be 3 
pous inſcription for him on this"&calion (H). Na May "the" a 230 1667, 0 habeam, tim, 1 
1 the 1 by. the Janſeniſts. li id i e nv Annen Vas l Ws * 
gi l OI irene * e Bbw 454 08 
e who was che father of Alezaodet lay too much fireſs bee Bur wehe (35) 11 .. 
eh. \ Une. and of Laura Marfili'the mother of Fabio dare not aſſert; that he was the Author of a work, P.., 3 
cs Wallichjus in who has been Pope under the name of Aletan+ which was publiſhed in 1646, ' with this title, Fu 5 . 
Wee VI. The Author Lr refer (3O),c:quotes cium Theologieum fuper queſtions, y at oe . af 
> en Va 'rancis Niger's. account, of the. taki —_— drrant Prozeftamtes, fit /+ ſecundum fo illi 
Orianaů. in the territory of Sienna the che det w „ Er 
cum Occidentali —— that caſtle about the year 1525, Band | 
rub Gee t Markili there, ad ale he we rey nf 
at | her. for Soliman. N WH 
a T1) doxander Il aaa: , Aber, Te wel 3. ae 
— book edition of bis Latin, Poems is that which. was | SIA. atais 
#5 20 printed at the Louvre: in the year 1656, in, pd it Au 
4 — q contains epic, clegiac and lyric. Poems i theſe Jaſt are in tholic Church, that the Emperor could not with à fafs 
— chan the former. It alſo contains a conſeienes bomſent 60 it! But all theſe Nemonſtranc 
2 intitled Pompey \"the Author. compoſed jt-to- proved unſacceſsful. They were obli = 
xe end of the 9 in 1621. He took Seneca the Proteſtants ia thouſand things, which vexed' 
lt a 1 his 2 as well with regard . — — — exceedingly, and 1 which — 
; Jilpolition of the Drama,. as to ure uncio:Chi a-terfible 
eve here is a. letter prefixed, to this collection, off the duſt, of his feet. The K rene 


r By us, that the Author could hardly be 


n Poems, and would not ſuf- 
E publiſhed: under his 1 or 
with any e but ack an one a int 
(41) The title is they, were 


of his younger Years (31): 

Pbilomatbi Mu- SEEN all in his youth; for 

ag LI er which he wrote when 

as grown a man, and in great employ ments. It 

L read the pages 65 and 66 of Mr. 

(32) Sebaſtian. Kortholt's (38) Treatiſe de Poetis Eee, (of Poets 

who were Biſhops). Printed at Kiel in 1699 Borxi- 

obſerves, that Pope Urban VIII had more talents 

| for Poetry,” both natural and acquired by ſtudy, than 

Alea VII. but that the latter labqured his Poems 

(33) Borrich. de more. carefully than the Hauer 33). , He finds ſome- 

Peet. Lat. pag ching harſh and rough in the epic verles, in which he 

* deſcribes his journey from Rome to Ferrara, ſrom Fer- 

rara 80. Col and from Malta to Rome. This is 

but a * of his journeys 3 for he 
alſo 2 that ſrom N 4 

r F om Aix- pelle to 

Maw 2 11 1 which the Authors of 

en 4) 


(34) They are ed upon this Pope's Poems, 
inted a 
printed at the end Jags eel en ia be faced bare. 


i F led was the m Kr TP Poet that ever 
— _ — number of thoſe Poets, 


. as Rome Boſe 4 a Pope, we ohn mae? to 


(a) We have a 
very accurate ac- 
count of this great E. 


e Was born in St. Martin's 
Hiftical and month — . baptiſm there (b). 
; of the 1; 4 * and then Fellow of St. John's College 
| 72 ritings of Wit- ( 
—_ . Foe 2d 1618, be 


of the Church of eale the claſſes of and Philoſ 


He became à Scholar of Trinity Call e under the 8 of. 1 
then about two ear ſtan ing in the 


Bull in the ſame ſtyle againſt the we of Mander 


but all this was only time and pa 

ſerve in this place, . 

Cardinal Chigi ſeveral manuſcripts adorned with — 

in Alexander V IIe own hand, and a very large collec- 

tion of authentie Acts and Records drawn up and com- 

piled by this Pope; Which ſheus how much he appli- 50 

ed himſelf wo fludy (30). The Book, in which five (36) g. ne. 

read this (37) acquaints me with another particular,” 929; Muſeum * ts 

which ſhews. this Pope's inclination for learning. He iy 94- . 

arr 5 maveſh aye ve thee Danch Bookſellers, who 37) Mablln, 
upon him in a very manner, with regard ; 

to the Polyglot Bible ef Paris ur they made him be- ins. e 

Le * | 

der his protection and in honour" to him 3 they | 448 

a new title to it, with a Dedication as full of | 

as tho") true Roman Catholics had wrote it. 3 

could not hide their artifice a long time. 4 altimis 

Belgarum Urbem Dominam, ſedem weftram Romanam 


wy 


rom divinarum literarum ſarcina inſrudi magis quam onuſfti, 


mulliplici ſanctitatis veſtræ YLL1C10, cen potentiore quo- 
dam magnete furtiter ſuavitergue rnorzacrt, * 
his non tam fatigatione, quam exultatione animis 
bps abit 22 — territ & nobir, 
fex maxime 2 he new title was, BinLta 4 (38) Idem, ibid, 
ANDRINA BPTAGLOTTA, Auſpiciis'S. D. Alexanari 


FU anno _ 90 *I Lr inchoate. 


© CHILLINGWORTH (WIELIAM) (a), an eminent Divine of the Church of 
and, was ſon of William Chillingworth 


Citizen, and afterwards: Mayor of Oxford, 


pariſh there in October 1602, and on — laſt of that («) Diary of the 
William Laud, afterwards Ay of Cagter- 6% Zac, pu 


godfather liſhed by wo ud 


r. —— Skinner 
Univerſity; and going thro? with 


, and Maſter of Arts (c), 


phy was admitted Maſter of Arts in the latter end (4) Wood, col. 
o—_ of 1623, and Fellow of his College the 10th of June 1628 (e). 


« He was then, ſays ““ 


in $v9. « Mr. Wood (f), obſerved to be no drudge at his ſtudy, but. being a, man of great parts % lien, al 


(+) Wood, Ath. 6 would do * m 2 little time, 
Oxon. vol. 2. 
col. 40. 24 edit · 
Lond. 1721. 


friends were Sir Lucius Cary, 
&c. but me of tg apt 


i Fragmen'a ann 2018 
I. A Collee - 
2 of all the 
mparable ple 
ces written by Sir 1 g. te, bins bs 
Jobs Suckling, Poris (1). 
* 2 


4 


wy 


c 5 1646, (11257 TIO & 2344 285070 ir 8151 „ 0TSNV3.4 


when he ſettled to Wi Ee did not confine his ftv. +* 
dies to Divinity, but applied himſelf wich great ſucceſs to Mathematics; and what ſhews (/) lb. 
the extent of his genius, he was eſteemed likewiſe a good Poet (g) 


His intimate. 


afterwards Viſcount Falkland; Mr. John Hales of Eton, G De "y 
Fe SAR. e. * ſucceeded Dr. your i in the See of h. 1 


, 3 


(1) D 


teaux, 


bn) 1 
13. 


(#) Td, 


14, 1 


2) H 
BL: 
of the 
Mriti 
liam 
evorth 


of the 


Sarun 


(3) V 
de la 


in hi 


Anglt 
13. | 


ſome 
upon 
of M 
eau) 


(4) ] 
Z£au! 
(5) 1 


7 8. 


H. Wy” 317 


Canterbury in 1663 (b). The ſtudy and converſation of the Univerfity Scholats at ile 2 10er 3 
titne turned chiefly upon the controverſies between the Church of Roland and that of 


Rome,; and the 
ter end of the reign of King 


Perſe or Percey» very 


rec itum 
*. ad 
annum ubilet 


1675 


oy 


libetty, which had been allowed che Popiſh Miſſionaries in the lat- 

atnes T, being continued under King Charles I, upon 
account of his marriage with Hetirietta, daughter (i) to Henry 1 
% His de, among them a famous Jeſuit, Who went under the name of John Fiſher 
e * Hrg. Very buſy in raking converts, particularly 
Lang, 4 the neceſſity of an infallible living judge in matters of faith BJ, the latt 
2＋ don he Communion of the Church of Englan 


2 
Wok France, there was {The © un 
8 ohn! Ee, and was in Mr. De,. 
at Oxford; and attacking Mr. Chilling- Maizeaux's L. 


the 


of Mr. Chil- 
ngworth, pag. 


3. where ſhe in 


d, and with an incredible ſatisfaction po 


Of Cited he to 
mind embraced the'Romiſh Religion, and ſoon after wrote a letter to his friend Mr. Gil- V. 
dert Sheldon [CJ, Wherein he recotnniended to his conſideration the chief arguments 


Henry IV, 


ee . Which Had tevalled wich hitmſelf, and invited Him to follow his example. Mr. Fiſher, 
— perſuaded Mr. Chillingworth to go over to the College of the 


ng the motives or reaſons, 


the place where he was 
inquiry, he reſolved to come back to 


len Socieratis in order to ſecure his conqueſt, per [ tl 
5g. HE Jeſuits'arDoway'; and the latter was defired to ſet down in writi 
$045 1676. Which had engaged him to embrace the Romiſh Religion. Bot Dr. Laud, then Biſhop 
of London, hearing of this affair, and being extremely concerned at it, wrote to him, 
and Mr. Chillingworth's anſwer expreſſing a great deal of moderation, candour, and 
itnpartiality, chat Prelate continued to correſpond with him [D], preffing him with ſeve- 
ral arguments againſt the doctrine and practice of the Romaniſts, This ſet Mr. Chil- 
ling worth upon à new enquiry, which had the deſired effect. But 
not being ſuitable to the ſtate of a free impartial inquiry 
„ be Ma- England, and left Doway in 163 T, after a ſhort ſtay there 


eure kes? England he was 


order to cotnplete-the im 


(n). 


bn) Dem, pag- gion | At laft after a th 
13: ftn the moſt agreeable to the 


received with rent kindneſs and affection by ho ap- 
proved his deſign of retiring to Oxford, (of which that Prelate was then Chanceltor,) in 
portant work, in which he was eng 


(9, er bis return” i | 
iſhop Laud, who ap 


& Y 


engaged, a free inquiry into Reli- 


orough examination, the Proteſtant principles appearing to 
Holy Scripture and Reaſon, he * or wen 1h 7 Il 


(=) 14m, pag» about the year 1634 wrote a confutation of the motives which. had induced him to go 


14, 15, 16. 


over to the Church of Rome — As in his forſaking the Church of England, as well 


as in his return to it, he was ſolely influenced by a ſincere love of truth, ſo he conſtantly 
erſevered in that divine temper of mind; and even after his return to Proteſtantiſm, 
he made no ſctuple to examine the grounds of it, as appears by a letter of his to Dr. 


. 
* 


EI Atiackine Mr. Chillingworth upon the nec 

825 Em Fu 12 of Faith.) Mr. 
{2) Hiſtorical and Des Maizeaux obſerves (2); that this hath always 
Critical Account << been the darling i 4 of the Romaniſts, and is 
of the Life and 4 haps the ſtronge | battery they can raiſe again 
Writing: of Wil- "he Proteſtants (3).” Mr. Chillingworth found him- 
tb, Chantelle, ſelf unable to after the 2 of the Jeſuit, nor 
F the Church of could he be ſatisſied with the ſolations which were given 


Sarum, pag: 6, 7+ him by thoſe of our learned Divines, to whom he pro- 


: poſed the ſaid arguments. And being among other 
22 Chapelle, things convinced. of the neceſſity of an, i le liv- 


in his Biblierb. f of controverſies, he was eaſily brought to 
12 com: .. believe, that this infallible judge was in the Church of 
. A * . a 


Rome, and that therefore the Church of Rome muſt 
dae 2 be 8888 and the only Church, in which 
upon this paſſage men could be ſaved (14). | * Sink 
0% Mr. Des Mai» [C] Wrote. @ Letter, to his friend Mr. Gilbert Shel- 
beaux. Po It was as. follows (5) : * Good Mr. Sheldon. 
« Partly mine own ties and fears, and Hab. 
charity to ſome others, have drawn me out of Lon- 
<« don into the countrey. One particular cauſe, and 
e not the leaſt, was the news of your ſickneſs, which 
<< had I found it had continued with you with any 
danger, no danger of my own ſhould have kept me 
* from you. 1 am very glad to hear of your reco- 

very, but ſorry that your occaſions do draw you fo 

*« {uddenly to London, But, I pray, leave a direction 

„„ with Charles Green, where you may be ſpoken 

„„ with, and how I may fend to you, and you ſhall 

«« very ſhortly hear further from me. Mean while 

<< let me intreat you to conſider moſt ſeriouſly of theſe 

„ two queries: I. Whether it be not ident from Scrip- 

4% ture, and Fathers, and Reaſon, from the g 

% Gad, and the neceſſity of mankind, that there muſ? 

« be fome one Church. infallible in matters of Faith ? 

« II, Whether there be. any other ſociety of men in the 

« world, beſides the Church of Name, that either c 

<© upon good warrant, or indeed. at all challenge to it/e 
be privi of infallibility in matter of” Faith? 
. «© When you have applied your moſt attentive conſi- 

_  *© eration upo tht queſtions, I do affure myſelf 

% your reſolution, will be affirmative in the firſt, and 

% negative in the ſecond. And then the concluſion 

„ be, that you will apptove and follow the way, 

Vol. IV, 


(4) Des Mai- 
ZEAUX,, pag. 7. 
(5) dem, pag. 


77 8. 


Sheldon containing ſome ſcruples he had about leaving the Church of Rome, and returning 


fe of 


10 


«© wherein 1 have had the happineſs to enter before 


„you, and ſhould think it infmitely. increaſed, if it 


«« would pleaſe God to draw you after. 
<« aſſured friend, &c.” 4 | 
ID Thar Prelate continued 10 correſpond. with him.] 
SST his ſpeech beſore the Lords on the 


reſt your Za 


day of his tryal, March the 12th 1643, appealed 
to the letters, ach g between him and Mr. 


chilling worth, in order to vindicate himſelf from the 
charge of Popery. My. Chillingworth' learning and | 
attes, ſays he (6), are. ſufficiently known. to al ur (6) Hiſtory 75 the 
dhhips. He waz gone and ſettled at Dowaye.. egy Wil Toys 
letters brought him back, and he lived and died a De- 2 — 
fender of the Church of England. And that this is b, 227. : 
your Lordſvips cannot but know ; for Mr. Pryn took &way 
70 letters, and all the papers which concerned him, and 
hey were, examined at the Committee. Theſe letters 
are ſuppoſed to be loſt. For the Archbiſhop's papers 
being wo from him by Mr. Prynne purſoant to an 
Order of the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Prynne kept 
them till after the Reſtoration, when, by Order of the 
King in Council, they were delivered to Dr. Sheldon, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury. But very fexv of thoſe * Mr., Wharton 
papers, which Prynne had publiſhed in ſeveral pamphlets 1 his Preface co 


and Books, came to Archbiſhop Sheldon's hands. And nat . 4 ” 


a few, even of thoſe which had not been. publiſhed, Tryal of Mili am 

were found; wanting. Particularly the Papers of Arch- Laud, Ce. 

4 700 concerning the converfion of his gadſon, Mr. as 
illiam Chillingworth, <ubich the Archbiſbop ſays were 

taken away, from him by Mr. Prynne, and being by 
him produced at the Committee for drawing up his charge, 
were tber examined. - . 

[EI About the, year 1634 curote a confutation of the 
motives, which had induced him to go over to the Church 
of Rome.) He did not think Faeser to publiſh it for 
ome particular reaſons (7). This paper is now loſt. ()) Des Mat- 
It is true we have a paper of his on the ſame ſuhject; zeaux, pag. 17. 
but it ſeems to be written upon ſome other occaſion, 

robably at the deſire of his friends. In this paper 
= 1 tes the fallacy of the arguments, which 
had moſt prevailed with him to change his Religion. 

It was firſt publiſhed in 1687 in 4to. in the Aaditiona l 
Diftourſes of Mr. Chillingworth, 


4 L 


989 


to be the occaſion of a gtoundleſs r 
(+) 14em, pag: then Proteſtant again (o). 
12 Remark” giſe, he was engaged in ſeveral dif] 
4 particularly with Mr. John Lewgar, 

of 


work, which gave him a far greater opportunity to confute the 


Daniel, or Dan. a Jeſu, and Mr. White. 


— 
o | 
12 L | 


to the Church of England. . Theſe ſcruples, which he freely declared to his friends, ſeems 
eport, that he had turned Papiſt a ſecond time, and 


2 return to the Proteſtant Religion making a. great deal of 
utes with thoſe of the Romiſh Religion [ 


FJ, and 


Church of Rome, and to vindicate the Proteſtant Religion, and which was printed 
in 1637 under the title of, The Religion of Proteſtants a. ſafe. Way to Salvation; 


Or an Anſwer to a Book intitled, Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained by Catho- 
lies [G J. While he was about this work, he wrote a Letter to one of his a 
friends, who had deſired to know what judgment might be made of Arianiſm from 


H Engaged in ſeveral diſputes with tber of the 
2 Relicion 827 Mr. ar, a great t fo 
the Church of Rome, and one who had been an inti- 
= friend of our — 41 mY heard of 

his return to the Church of England, ſent him a v 
angry and abuſive letter, to which Mr. Chillingworth 
returned an anſwer full of love and charity, which for 
its excellency hath been often printed. Mr. Lewgar could 
not help being touched with the letter, and deſired to 
ſee his old friend again; and Mr. Chillin h had a diſ- 
courſe with him about Religion before Mr. Skinner and 
$) See the Cen- Dr. Sheldon (8). He had likewiſe a diſpute with Mr. 
ence betrveen "amid, à Jeſuit, wherein he diſproves the infallibility 
— Co. of the Church of Rome by an argument taken from 
Tobe, 0%; the contradiftions which are contained in the doftrine 
Additional Diſ- of tranſubſtantiation (9g). He had another with a Gen- 
ccurſes of Mr. © tleman,ywhom he does not name, in which he con- 
Chillingroorth, © futes the ſame infallibility, by proving, that either 
8 "the "preſent" Church of Rome errs in offering tapers 
1687, in 4to, and incenſe to the Virgin Mary, or that the antient 


rag · 1, &c. Church of Rome did err, in condemning as Heretics 
60 Ibis pag. 41. the Collyridians, for offering a cake to ber (10). He 

wrote likewiſe a paper to demonſtrate, that the doctrine 
tie) Ibid. pag. Of infallibility, the main point of the Romiſh Votaries, 
41+ is neither evident of elf, nor upon certain and 
( mis. infallible reaſons, nor warranted by any paſſage of the 
26, PE Scripture(11). And in two other papers he ſhews that 


the Church of Rome hath formerly erred; firſt, by 

admitting of infants to the Euchariſt, and holding that 

(12) Ibid. pag. without it they could not be faved (12); and ſecondly, 

68. by teaching the doctrines of the Millenaries, viz. that 

before the world's end Chriſt ſnould reign upon earth 

| for a thouſand years, and that the Saints ſhould live 

(23) 1bid. pag, under him in all holineſs and hap ines (13) ; both 
80. which doctrines are condemned as 

by the preſent Church of Rome. He wrote alſo a 

hort letter, in anſwer to ſome objections put to him 


by one of his friends; wherein he ſhews, that neither 


the Fathers, nor the Councils are infallible witneſſes 

of tradition; and that the infallibility of the Church of 

Rome mult firſt of all be proved from the Scripture (14). 

He wrote likewiſe an Anfaver to ſome Paſſages in the 

Diahgues, publiſhed under the name of Ruſb wort. 

The occafion was this: The Lord Digby, afterwards 

Earl of Briſtol, deſired Mr. Chillingworth to meet Mr. 

White, the true Avthgr of theſe Dialogues, at the 
' lodgings of Sir Kenelm Digby; a late convert to the 
Church of Rome. The Lord Digby was there him- 
ſelf. Their conference turned upon Tradition; and as 

Mr. White had treated the ſame matter in his Dia- 
logues, which were not yet publiſh'd, Mr. Chillingworth, 
probably at the requeſt of the Lord Digby, ſelected out 
of them ſome paſlages, relating to that ſubject, and 

confuted them (15). aha * 

[G] In 1635 0 evas engaged in a Wark. . . printed 

in 1037 under the title of; The Religion of Proteſtants 

a ſafe way of Salvation &c.] A Jeſuit, who went by 

the name of Edward Knott, tho' his true name was 
15) Bibliotheca Matthins Wilſen (16), had publiſhed in 1630 in 8vo. 

(293. Socieratis à little Book, called, Charity miſtaken, with the want 
Jeſu, page 185, whereof Catholics are unjuſtly charged : for affirming, as 
they do with grief, that Proteflancy unrepented _ 

ſalvation. This was anſwered by Dr. Potter, Provoft 

of Queen's College in Oxford; and his Anſwer came 

out in 1633 with this title; Want of charitie juſtly 

charged on all fuch Romanifls, as dare (without truth 

or modeſty.) affirme, that Proteſtancie deftroyeth ſalvation. 

In anſwer to a late Popiſb Pamphlet intitled, Charity 

miſtaken &c. The Jeſuit replied in 1634 this title: 

Mercy and Truth. Or Charity maintayned by Catho Gques. 


By eway of Reply upon an anfwere lately framed % D. 


( 14) Thid. q 
— 


103. See Des 
Maizeaux, pag. 


40, 42, 43» 


rection to be obſerved'by V. N. if hee meane to 


Ife and heretical 


| q | ) 
r. John Floyd a Jeſuit, who went under the name 5 
But in 1635 he. was engaged in a 
rinciples of the 
(29 
Gan 
Ito, 
beſib 
Potter to a Treatiſe, which had formerly proved, that 
for Charity was miſtaken by Proteflants : An the want (39) 
whereof Catholiques are unjuſtly charged for affirming, and 
that Proteſtancy unrepented defiroyes Salvation. Deuidea ing | 
into two parts, Mr. Chillingworth undertaking to po 
anſwer that Reply, and Mr. Knott being informed of — 
his deſign, reſolved to prejudice the public both againſt 


our Author and his Book, in a Libel, intitled, 4 Di- 

proceede 

in anſwering the Booke, intitled, Mercy and Truth, or 

Charity maintained by Catholicks &c; printed in 1636 

in 810. Nas 42. 88 1 Superiorum. In this Piece 

he repreſents Mr. Chillingworth as a Socinian. Mr. 
Chillingworth's Anſwer was very near finiſhed in the 
beginning of the year 1637 (17), and having been ex- (77) Des Mi. 
amined at Archbi Laud's by Dr. Prideaunc, 48.136. 
afterwards Biſhop of Worceſter, Dr. Baylie, Vice-Chan- 

cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, and Dr. Fell, Lad 

Margaret's Profeſſor in Divinity, it was publiſhed with 

their a tion in the latter end of year with 

this title: The Religion of Proteſtants « fafe Way t9 

Salvation: Or an Anſwer to 4 Booke entitled, Mercy 

and Truth, or Charity maintained by Catholiques, 

Which pretends to prove the contrary. By William 
Chillingworth Maſter of Arts of the Univerſity of Ox- 

ford. This Book was received with a general applauſe ; 

and what perhaps never happened to any other con- 
troverſial Work of that bulk, two Editions were pub- 

liſhed within leſs than five months (18) ; and it bach (18) Idem, pag; 
been reprinted many times fince the Reſtoration (19). 

On the other hand Mr. Knott ſeeing that he had not (19) Idem, Re- 
been able to deter our Author from publiſhing his mark [IT I. page 
anſwer, tried orte more to prejudice the public againſt 48. 

it, wherein he was ſeconded by ſome Jeſuits. - For in | 
1638 Mr. Knott publiſhed a Pamphlet, intitled, CZr/- 
tianity maintained. Or a Diſtoy, ſundry Doctrine: 
tending to the overthrowe of the Chriſtian Religion : 
contayned in the anfucere to a Book, entitled, Mercy and 


Truth, or Charity maintayned by Catholiques (20). (20) Printed at 
In this Piece (21) he promiſes a larger volume in an- ove” bay 


{wer to Mr. Chillingworth. To this Pamphlet is ſub- 
joyned a little Piece, printed the ſame year and at the (21) Preface, 
ſame place, under the title of, Motive: maintained. pag: 11. 

Or a Reply unto M. Chillingworth's Anfewere to his own 

Motives of his Converſion to the Catholicke Religion (2 2). (22) Pagg. 24+ 
The next Pamphlet againſt our Author was alſo print- 


ed at St. Omer in 1638, with this title; De Church 


Conquerant over human wit. Or the Churche's authority de- 

monſtrated by M. William Chillingworth (tbe Profour 
for wit againſt her ) bis perpetual contradifions, in his 
Bool entitulad, The Religion of Proteftants a ſafe 

way toSalvation (23). The Author was a Jeſuit called (23) In 40, pag. 
John Floyd (24), who in 1639 publiſhed likewiſe ano- 293+ 
ther piece, intitled ; The totall Summe: or no danger 0 
Damnation unto Roman Catholiguts for any errours in (24) Des Mai- 
Faith : Nor any of Salyation for any Sectary what- zcaux, Remark 
foever that doth ingly oppoſe the Doctrine of the [EE] » Page 2335 
Roman Church. This is proved by the conftffions and © 1 
Jaying of M. Chillingworth his Book (25). The third (25) In 4to pat · 
and laſt Pamphlet, which appeared againſt Mr. Chil- 104. 
lingworth, was printed in 1639 at St. Omer, as Mr. (26) Pag. 240. 
Des Maizeaux ſuppoſes (26), and intitled : The Fudg- 

ment of an Univerſity- Man concerning M. William (27) In 4to, 
 Chillingworth his late Pamphlet, in Ju e Cha- pagg · 158. 
Tity maintayned (27). It Was written by Mr. William 
Lacy, a Jeſuit (28). To this piece is ſubjoined ano- (23) Des Mai- 
ther, intitled, Heautomachia. - Mr. Chillingworth a- 2 Rams 

ainſt himſelf (29). It hath no title-page nor 22 by J page 247, 
Pe the ſequel” of the other, and printed at the ſame 
time. The ſtyle is alſo the ſame. In 1652 nine (29) P:gg. 46 
years after our Author's death Mr, Knott publite a | 

| 2 | ge 


g 


wy , * 
CHI 


the ſenſe of: Antiquity [HI. a In the year 1635 Sir Thomas Coventry, herd Reepbr” of 


the Great Seal, offering him preferment, Mr. Chillingworth refuſed to accept it on ac- 


count of his ſcruples with regard to the ſubſcription to the XXXIX Articles of the Churek 


00) tem, pig: Of England (p), and wrote a Letter upon this ſubject to Dr. Sheldon [TI. However at 


57» 58, 39, 60 


large Anſwer to him intitled, infidelity unmaſted. Or 
the Confutation of a Booke publiſhed by Mr. William 
Chillingworth, under this title, The Religion of Pro- 
) Printed in teſtants a ſafe way to Saluation 29): 
os 1652 in [H] Wrote a leiter to one friends, who bad 
4to, pagg- 949+ defired to know what judgment might be made of Ari- 
beſides the Pre- aniſm from the ſenſt & antiquity. } The original let- 
face and the In- ter is at preſent in the Li of the Royal Society, 
my and is as follows : 1 2 arry (39), F, - 2 
e * it was my ill fortune not to ſee t y that 
5 r 2 * out of Oxford : otherwiſe I ſhould haue 
and the cover be- 4c thanked thee very heartily for the favour thou didſt 
ing tot, 4 doth. << the night before, eſpecially{for Mr, Coventryes com- 
Id 4 % pany and diſcourſe, whoſe excellent wit I doe very 
written „ much admire, and had I ſo much intereſt in him 
« as you have, I ſhould defire him often (though I 
« hope I need not) to remember what our Saviour 
« ſayes, To whom much is given, of them much ſhall 
« be required. Mr. Taylor did much confirme my 
«© opinion of this ſufficience; but let mee tell you in 
your eare—meethinks he wants much of the ethicall 
«« part of a diſcourſe, and 4% too much many times 
„ the arguments of thoſe he diſcourſes with. But 
« this is a fault he would quickly leaue, if he had a 
« friend that would diſcreetly tell him of it. If you 
% or Mr. Couentry would tell him, that you heard 
„ one, that knowes him, magnifye him exceedingly 
« for other thinges, but cenſure him for this, you 
% might doe him a very friendly office ; and my writ- 
% ing to you thus much giues you d enough to 
« ſay ſo truely ; but you muſt not giue the leaſt ſuſpi- 
* cjon that I am the man, and therfore not doe it yet 
n good while. When Dr. Sheldon comes to Oxford, 
„I will be there again, and then will be very ready 
« todoe any ſeruice in the buſineſſe you imparted to 
* mee. I was miſtaken in my directing you to Euſe- 
« bjus for the matter you wott of, You ſhall find it in 
% witnefſe much farther from exception herein than 
% Euſebius, euen Athanaſius himſelſe, the ad- 


23 of that doctrine, and Hilary who was his 
s, ſecond. See the firſt in Ep. de Synodis Arim. & Se- 
2 . 917. D. Tom. J. Edit. Paris 1627. See the 
66 * 


1682 fol. 97. In the firſt, you ſhall 
« find that eighty Fathers, which condemned Sa- 
% moſatenus, affirmed expreſſely,—That the Sonne is 
«not of the ſame effence of the Father : which is to 
* contradiQ ally the Councell of Nice, which 
, decreed the Conne coefſentiall to the Father. In the 
Y ge you ſhall als wares Ando. 4 
Ul „ OZoginta Epiſcopi olim reſpuerunt T0 
„ moufion. See alſo if yea pleaſe, Juſtin, cont. Tryphon. 
* 2 283, 356, 357. Tertull. againſt Praxeas, c. 9. 
«© Novatian de Tin. in fine, who is joined with Ter- 
«« tullian. Athanaſ. Ep. de Fide Dion. Alex. Tom. I. 
„% p. 551. Baſil. T. 2. p. 802, $03. edit. Paris 
« 1618. See St. Hieron, * cumtr. Ruffinum, L. 
« 2. p. 329. Paris 1579. See Petavius upon Epiph. 
„his Panar. ad Her. 69. que eft Arij. p. 285 3 and 
«© conſider how well he cleares Lucian the Martyr 
„ from Arianiſme, and what he there confeſſes of all the 
«+ ancient Fathers. If you could underſtand French, I 
« would referre to Perron, p. 633 of his reply to King 
james; where you ſhould find theſe wordes : Fa man 
« ſhould demand of any Arrian, if he would fubmitt 10 
be judgment of the ages precedent to that of Conſtan- 
* tine and Marcian, he would make no difficulty of it, 
| ** but would preſſe himſelf that the controverſye might be 
„decided by that little which remaines to us of the Au- 
«© thors of that time. For an Arrian would find in Ire- 
neut, Tertullian, and others, which remaine of thoſe 
ages, —That the Sunne is the Inſtrument of the Father ; 
* Wat the Father commanded the Sonne in the works of 
% Creatitn ; That the Father and the Sonne are aliud 
% & aliud: "which thinges be that ſhould now bold, 
„ mor when the language of the Church is more ena. 
* mined, would be eftcemed a very Arrian. If you read 
«© Bellarmine touching this matter, you ſhould find 
« that he is troubled exceedingly to find any tolerable 
« Gloſſes for the Speeches of the Fathers before the 
«© Councell of Nice which are againſt him; and yet 
3 Ed | | 


- 
N F * 
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« he conceals the ſtrongeſt of them; and to counter- 


% poyſe them, cites. A that have indeed ancient 


% names, but ſuch whom he himſelſe has ſtigmatized 


* for ſpurious or doubtfull in his, Booke de Script, Ec- 
% clef. Were I at leyſure, and had a little longer time, 
] could referre you to ſome that acknowledge Ori- 


„ gen's judgment to be alſo againſt them in this mat- 


«© ter. And Fiſher in his Anſweare to Dr. Whites 
Nine Queſtions has a place almoſt parallel to that a- 
* bove cited out of Perron. In a word, whoſoeuer 
* ſhall freely and impartially conſider of this thing, 
and how on the other fide the ancient Fathers wea- 
„ Pons. againſt the Arrians are in a manner onely 
places of Scripture, (and thoſe now for the moſt 
part diſcarded us impertinent and unconcluding,) 
and how in the argument drawne from the authority 
Hof the ancient Fathers, they are almoſt alwayes de- 
« ſendants, and ſcarſe ever nents ; he ſhall not 
** chooſe but conſeſſe, or at leaſt be very inclinable to 
** beleeve, that the Doctrine of Arrius is eyther a 
truth, or at leaſt no damnable hereſy. Bat the Carrier 
«© ſtayes for my Letter, and I haue now no more time 
than to adde that I am, Thy very true and louin 
Friend &c.” The Poſcript to this Letter is as f 
lows : See Facundus Hermianenſis, Lib 10. c. 15, Rev 
member akwayes the Mordes of our Saviour: If you will 
doe the Will of my Father, you ſhall know. of the 
Doctrine, whether it be of Hos can, ſend mee 
Mr. Diggſes Speech. I prythee gee to Dr. Littleton, and 
defire him to ſend mee all that he has of Vorflius. For 
in the Epiſtles of his which 1 borrowed of him he referrs 
me to ſome other books of his,” which I ſhall have eſpeci- 
ally occafion to uſe, eſpecially his booke againſt Piſtorius 
the Feſuit. 


[1] Wrote a Letter upon this fubje8 to Dy. Sheldon] 


Mr. Des Maizeaux (31) tells us, that he had two tran- (31) Pag. $6; 


ſcripts of it, one of which, (that hath a Poſtſcript) was 99+ 


communicated to him by Dr. White Kennet Lord Bi 
of Peterborough, to which and the copy of another Let- 
ter of Mr. Chillingworth, which has been given, the 


Reader above (32), his Lordſhip had ſubjoined the fol- (32] Note [CH 


lowing memorandum : Jo ibe copies of theſe two Let- 
ters to Mr. Gilbert Sheldon and Dr. Sheldon, Mr. Whar- 
ton, who procured the 7 gave this aiteftation 
under his own hand. ** is Literis penes 
% Daniclem Sheldon Armigerum, Archiepiſcopi Ne- 
«© potem.” It is dated from Tex, September 21. 1635. 
It is as follows, with the various readings of the other 
tranſcript. communicated to Mr. Des Maizeaux, noted 
in the margin. Good Dr. Sheldon. I do here ſend 
9 2 as unto my beſt friend, of a great and 
cc happy victory, which at length with extream diffi- 


e cultye I have ſcarcely obtained over the onely ene- 


« mie that can hurt me, that is, my ſelſe. Sir, ſoit 
« is, that 4 I am in debt to your ſelſe and others 
« of my fri above twenty pounds more than I 
* know how to pay ; though I am in want of many 
* conveniences; though in great danger of falling 
« into a chronicall inficmitie of my body; though in 
* another thing, which you perhaps gueſle at what it 
& ig, but I wall not tell you, which would make me 
* more joyfull of preferment then all theſe (if I could 
come honeſtly by it ;) though money comes to me 
« from my father's purſe like blood from his veins, 
« or from his heart; though I am very ſenſible that I 
% have been too long already an unprofitable burden 
*< to my Lord, and muſt not {till continue ſoz though 
% my refuſing preferment may perhaps (which fear, 
«© I aſſure you, does much afflict me). be injurious te 
* my friends and intimate acquaintance, and. prejudi- 
« cial to them in the way of theirs ; thühugh con- 


<< ſcience of my own good intention and deſire ſug- * intentions ard 


® 20 


* Se unto me many flattering hopes of great Acres. 
66 hy 


ilitie + of doing God and his Church ſervice, if 


I had that preferment which I may fairly hope ſor ; + p/ibilitien 


« though I may juſtly fear, that by refuling thoſe pre- 
«« ferments which I ſought for, I ſhall. gain the repu- 
tation of weakneſſe and levity, and incur their dif 
«© pleaſure, whoſe good opinion of me, next to God's 
— Ravgur, and my own good opinion of my ſelfe. 4 do 

ö *« eſteem 
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q, 


(r) Col. 42. 
(+) Des Mai- 


_ 267, In 1642" he was 


+ te tbeſe thing: 
as agreeable, 


* I new ve. 


luſt he ſurmonutecl theſe 


0 ou may do it lawfully ; ve the caſe Mad; 6 with 
«ix and r ever it W 


ef England 


Hl 


2 
Church of Sarum July the goth 16 
ſhire annexed to ir (4% he compli 
time he was 
20 ſays Mr. 

1640 he was 


ood (r), and perhaps 
by the Cha 


of Divinity, but he came not to-take that 
ſiege of -Gloycefter, begun Auguſt 
ENG Mo, r that they 


pac Cog nfl e phe (#). That 


war continuing with 
en hy 
«em ont dota 
«« and many other terribiles viſu 4 have t- 
% ed to my imagination in the moſt hideous 


oe 9 that may be; yet 1 am at length firmly 
pl reſolved, if I can have no prefer- 

ubſcription, that I neither can, nor 

For this reſolution I have hut one 


— thout 
il haye * 
«c7 2 
a re ak whleh if alt the 
„ Hittle reaſons in the world were in the ballan 
** chey would be H hter than In brief this it 
— as keep that model and fumble aſl 
** ranee s love and favour, which I now enjoy, 
« and whergin 1 hope T ſhall be daily more and more 
* confirmed ; *þ Jong in albert al the wotld, 1 
, may and ſhall anf will be happy: B But if I once 
. 10ſs this; though all the wor conſpire to 
„ make me happy, ee 
% miſerable, Now this ineſtimable j if I ſub- 
<< ſcribe (without ſuch a declaration as will make * 


s. the no fubſcription,) 1 ſhall wi 
« and willingly aud deliberately throw ? or 
” though 1 am very. welt perſuaded of you * my 


I can fee no remedy but fo 
<« Joo, that if I ſubſcribe, I ſubſcribe my own dam- 
<< nation. For though I do verily believe the Church 
a true member of the Church; ' that ſhe 
Me areas Fon ont ron, em A 
46 to it; * ro 

thing repygnant to wy f 
— — ai fog if I will not juggle with m 
«© conſcience, E y with God Almig ty, . 
«« ſorbear. For, to ſay nothing of other things, whi 
„I have ſo well conſidered e ot to be in , 
2 nns wu 

| again them, two points there are, wherein 

y reſolved, and therefore ris ſiege ac. 
„ my mind; One is, that to fay'the fourth . 
„ mandment is a Law of God ap 
<< ſtians, is falſe and unlawfult:* the other, that the 
66 damning ſentences in St. Athagafius's Creed (as we 
„ ure made to ſubſcribe it) are moſt falſe, and alſo in 

„ @hi r ſumptuous and ſchiſmatical. And 
4e re I can neither ſubſcribe that thoſe things 


«© are agreeable + to the Word of God, ſeeing I believe © 


„ they are certainly gnant to it: nor that 
whole Common-Prayer is lawful to be uſed, ſeeing 
<< believe thoſe parts of it certainly unlawful z nor Pro- be 
„ miſe that I my ſelf will afe it, ſeeing T never 1 
< tend either to read theſe 2 which I have now 
«« excepted againſt, or to ſa Amen to them. I 
4% not need to intreat you, not to be offended with me 
5 for this my moſt honeſt, and (as I ' verily believe) 
2 moſt wiſe reſolution: hopeing rather you will do 
4 your endeavour, that I may neither be honeſt at ſo 
<« dear agate; as the loſſe of preferment, nor buy 
„ ferment at ſo much dearer a rate, the loſſe of 
4% neſty, I think my ſelſe happy that it pleaſed G 
„en I'was reſolved to venture upon a ſubſcripti 
* without full aſſurance of the Jawfulneſl of it, 45 
in my way two unexpected impediments to divert 
% me from accompliſhing my reſolution. For 1 
< feſs unto you, [ entertained it, I have never 
1 quiet day nor night, till now that I have 
„ rid my elf of it again; and I plainly perceive, 
* chat if Thad ſwallowed this pill, howſoever guilded 


bl 


with the:Prebend of Brin worth in 
Ann dhe — eryenry on XJ. About the ſume 
Maſter of Wigſtan's Hoſpital 
other teferments, * kept to his dying day.“ Ko 
of Saliſbury as their Proctor in Convocation (5). 
into the Roll with ſome others by his Majeſty 
Degree, nor was he diplemated (1). 
the 10th 1643, he was in the ' King's arm 
wanted · materials to carry on. be e | 
aſter the manner of the Roman Teſtudinas cum piuttis, in 
ſiege being raiſed by the Karl of Bſſer, and che (6) Rithworth, 
t vigour on each Tide, the King appointed the Lord Hopon General . . per. 
eſt, who forced Arundel-Calt 1 to ee but that ad wm». 1643, 


"a thauland' tem r 


* ow. 


© ſubſcribed, I thank God, I am now relolved, that 


ining to Chri- 


to the Chancellorſhip of -the 


er; „ boch which, - 


to be created Doctor 
At the (+) Wood, Fei. 
before — 


Cate a8. f.. 


*, over with Has and 3 and wrapt up in 
« conſerves of intentions and 22 yet .it 
« would never have agreed or ſtzy'd with me, but I 
would have caſt it up again, and with it whatſoever 

<< preferment1 ſhould have gained with it as the wages 


nar of unrighteouſneſs, which would have been a great 
« ifijury to you and to my Lord hoe : Whereas now, 


Me — kevin te 00 the gift of any 


* it on mee, nor have a 
«i Wer But howe- 
this would have ſucceeded in fe Lhd hm * ff 


„ 1 will never do that while 1 am living and in health, 
ue which 1 would not do if T were dyin ; and this I am 
„ ſure 1 would not dv. f would never do any thing for 


0 preferment, which I would not do but for preſerment; 

.- and this, 1 am ſure, I ſhould not do. I will never Þ un- + never ſo 
* dervalue the happineſs which God's Love brings to 
„mee with it, as to put it to the leaſt adventure in the 
„ World, for the gaining of any worldly happineſſe. 
* I remember very well, querito primum Dei, 
«@ cetera omnia lane thi ; and 


= ave I make NM I will & len ſever. 
r am out of i s 


or do 

a ts Tn 
as to do a in it 
1 and wiſh it undone. It cannot be a- 


* 
« know this my reſolution, and, I 
« the better. Let me 


entreat to him with 
«Kt, e 8 
you 


N 


Gall able very eafily to demonfir 

Letters to 2 he oy es bak 5 

will be * am ſorry to | 

2 2 11 fear he is in mare danger than be 
ra can fee himy ſend me word how 
Dr. eee Anſwer to this Letter of Mr. 


Chillingw : — has not yet been diſcovered; but by a 
855 pe uy; I the heads or hints of another — * 


to our Author (33), it appears, that there paſſed (33) Des Mai- 
1 Letters between them on that ſubject : ſome, f Remark 


ſecrecy, written in a third perſon. For Me. Hall Ee 105. 
05 in orth being intent upap « ful inguiey into the ©" 
ſenſe of the Articles, ke” 
© 


EE] Coop 0 4% the „e Subſeription.) The 
omplied with t 1Dt108. 
fy we og Ove | 


obj 
1 dae og of the Church of ; 
We Tel wt the Dacia of ol Pref abu 
not t rin s & 

trus, Kh objch with reafon cannot be required of me wry 
they hold contradiftions, ) yet 1 hold it free. all in- 
piety and from « error ive of /alvation, or in 
elf damnable, And this 1 think in reaſen may ſuf 
_ ye me for a maintainer of this aſſertion, that 
Proteltancy 


ants, 


Preface 9 39, 40. 


refuſed 
| "ns E 25 2 1 


I 


G 


: Caſtle was mtaken by Sir aha. nd My: Me, illingwond among the reſt nave; pri- 


592. 


IJ, 


ſoher of wat, who: out. of - ö eee em uh 

march, and being — oo the rfl oſs oft x y 

7 \.-) himſelf iche har ſon till = a hilling worth — (w) 2 Ak. 
neſi inereaſed to ſuch a , that not being i ch to - - _—_ with the garriſon, Fo -- 44av 


bg e ; which favour he obtained at the requeſt of his great ad- 6. 4. Pg. 478, 
EY 


2 accidentally. met him in Ae Nan * 
quently ved him at ele | he died. He hach given an account of our 


e > habe Ay to himſelf as tha: n 
n 
r that Eni/cepacy is 
'by tbe Fe nar and in- 


2 
duted aut 'of tbe 
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een 
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Mer 2 Vote * 
1 Native of Faith 5. I Ms. 


per Diſcourſe of the Nature of Fab by Mr. 


* 015 

N + dbfurdity of departing from the Church of 

2 he yh Swcceſfion oil e 
ages | 


* * e ee. 47 
3 d to prove ESD le, uni l 

e, e hl Ch — woe we 
Leer of 


| 44 Lan See Des 
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1 — ee way 
be, we haye 22 


81 hi rs 8 Letter of | | 
1225 * K 2 Fo Z abou | Jeaving the Ps pag 103, 
Orati at the Boriall of «© Rome, - and e 5e e | land. uh 
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FEN The " Editor: of. the ninth Edition at London 0 (43) This Letter 
17 27 omitted 1 bath ; which omiſſion eas animad- * been inſert ; 
werted upon in one of tht N in note [7]. 

. for Church of ug hed], Author in a 
Phi us, — Mere in 8 5 
Fg ha amon reflections v 44) Num. 397. 
Lo * To — of he works of one, who is Stun- March 
at liberty to take what he 11, 1726˙7. 
date 66; . | 
5 the word what i 


gworth,. Aud alter 
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. ith wel Mit bf LE up. 
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"RIOT ſays he, 1 2 that theſe /haul ' have 

hte bem ahi hy x Io tr ſame very good rea 
' The "Editor "would 

ftitious, aden he 

by 'Chil 


FT 721 
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4 and 
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b-: Men (l " 
— 192 
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1 Nye 5 ö * 3 e. 
upon ne. 1 nm. 
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T4 Sk WW e . 
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ha 
et ntl {7 % made lick” * 
1; 2,  » Bawe talen it kindly, , that t ſe Letters ſhould have 


been made publick, '/#veaty five Jears after his death, << 
* Wagon wk n 


great. volumes of Letters laarned men publiſhed: a. 


2 . deaths, and which every man 


t at a more, 


than ordinary rate, becauſe they contain their wpdiſgui, Jed © 


ſentiments,” cuil anner * Editos 

fication of himſel bu * 

«« private Letters after 
not agreeable to the ſtrict rules of honour, and too 


«« looking private papers * a man's ſtudy without =» 
« leave-of the owner.” n this to be 

true, yet what is this to the _ tor ? My, Chil- 
lingworth's Letters. auere already publick ; and bow have 

ve his Works without theſe ?. Or. how would the pre- 

Editor be concerned in the. tleman · like Prac- 

tice, that he complains, of Þ. Bur they were never in- 
D ̃ ͤ argument is an excelent 
ee from" an_Fditor of Chillingworth, when be car't 
Rs... that every ge f bis Sermons were publiſhed des 
eien bir death, and eight aut of nine: no loſe then 8 
Y you's gfe it ; and the Editor. of them expreſly tells .us, 

| that they*<vere intended only for the benefit of bearers, Avec 

not "of Readers: \, The Additional Diſcourſes of Mr. 
Chillingworth wwere not publiſhed. till above —— years 

after the Sermons, and auere u more intended for. the 

preſs from any thing that appears, than jhe Sermons 

avere; and yet our new Editor makes na /eruple te pub- 

lifs: theſe. N bat can be the meaning of ſuch excuſes, 
fuch 755 contradition as this, to juſtify ibe amn of * 

| tbeſe Letters, that have been already publiſhed ? He pro- 
ceeds ; . Theſe Letters were ſo far from being countenanc- 
60 ed by any name of reputation, that they were then pub 

*« liſhed by an anonymous perſon.” Admitting this, dor. 

this mak 3 Mr. Chillingworth's own. hand-wwriting not. his 
own ? dhe Writer of his * publiſhed to the World 
F of both of and he has told\us how 

et came by them. That \ which was not in My. Chil- 
: OE „is @. copy inthe hands of a canfider- 

ab „ taken from the original. But whether this 
n — to countenance. the Letters or not, awas it not an 
anonymous per/er, that 


hifſbed aur Author's Sermons, 
which yet his edition ao. ſcruple to republiſh ? Was 
it not an anonymous one that publiſhed bis to Mr. 


Lewgar eighteen years. after his death ? Or is it not an 
. anonymous perſon, that now leaves out theſe Letters, as 
7 ewell as an anonymous one, . that rf publiſhed them ? ? 
Whatever therefore be the real motives of this Editor 
for theſt emiſſions, the 775 2 which be juſtißes bim- 
; Fell are ſuth, as would. e him in reje 
7 one third, r very near a hit” ＋ he has in 75 
puabliſbad. Had a 37 any Greek er Latin 
Father of the Cburch in - * manner, would not 
every Protęſtiant have loudly complained ? And the je- 
'wereft . refletions. would not have been thought too. heavy * 
on. thoſe, .; who wot andy perſecute the living, bur 
will; not bet their Tyranny ceaſe. to.rage over men, even 
«when they are dead. This paper was followed by ano- 
(45) London Jour- ther of the ſame Writer relating to the ſeveral methods 
2 * 1505 "uſed... by; the Church of Rome for the caſtration and 
* 1 arch ſuppreſfion of heretical-Books 40 H. 
2 [4] He aua, the Author . . 4 very extraordinary 
(1) Dr. Sloane, 1 ork, f * * 2. give fone Extract below.) 
a famous Phy- 7 he. A ard 5 me (1), contains three 
2 3 2 parts: he firſt is intit Le pr premier volumès des Ca- 
— 14 booked 'thaligu uren & Aaes de tres, rediges. | en #fcript 
in his large Li- 4 aint Luc Evangelifie & Liforiogr „ de 
brary, did me the. Saint Ejperit. Icelui Saint Luc eſcripuant & a J bl. 


favour to lend me 
8 * Avecques b. uficurs hiftoires , en icelui inſerez des geſtes des 


Ceſars. Et les demonſtrances._ des figures. de Lapoc 
7700 


me over. Io & Dom 1an L . 7725 Few carrige bien '& of | 
Vraye. werite&& due par Per. 
Le, e fre rs Pun un mil i c ing cont e 


2} * 


CHO 


1 Frehch Poet, lived towards the middle of the 


e Author oA very ſcurce but ve 
— 8 Beto" UA. 


Verdier =_ ee bed went bored wy 5 (4), as the the (©) Pet 796.) 


J ———.— . 
re 


He and his Bookſellers (3) went to Law befo 


work, 


La Cre du Maine was not 


7 005 13514 


— 937; 7 on egg, "i 
hpi 4 Rp. Os e 
lais par u Charles tex Angillers freres t 
ern ws B Fewer bp 7 +15 ind &. ee 
elle Ii. e. 44 
” 15 . 5 of "the Cut a and A0 of he 


Apoſtles, fet'down in writing y Saint Lue, an-“ 
liſt and Hiſtori oſen by the Holy 
hoſts." The. ſaid Saint Lac writing 00 Theophilus. 4. | 

. 

« Andexpli : figures o y 
— 

The whole reviſed; and 


4 well and e. certain 
„ truth, and ated upon the 8 
«« near a-kin to the ungentleman/ſike practice of over- 


at. the os of 
Ko Flanders 20 87 year I ith the King's 
„% cence:: Nr of the * 
« nold and Clarks yr. yo eg brothers, w 
«« their Stall at the firſt "The fn Pillar, ane — 
<< the Prefident's:Chaj volume contains 
the. Ads of. the es in five 5 Which take 
210 leayes. od part is Entitled 5 Le /econ, 
Volume du. Magrificgue Here des Ages des Apoſtres conti- 
nuant la narration de relay gelle. * 117 Sort. 
ture ſainte, avec ques Plufrenrs hiftoires en icelui inſer 
S 2 E corrige bien & duement Jelox 
Parts eres _ an. Myſtere eff Ah 
aris, cette pre ſente annee cent quarante 
. 
* —— My the 0 con- 
2 * raining the, continuation of the Fliſtory of their Acts 
and Deeds, according to the Holy Scripture ; in 
« which. are inſerted * Hiſtories of the Emperor's 
« Actions, Well and duly reviſed and 1 Fg 
2 and as the M fy 
« acted at Paris this year, 1541. With Li. 
«« cence.” This ſecond volume * 165 leaves, 
concludes with the ninth n I) 
The third is, L de Saint Fe 
ou ſont — * tf revelations que le 
Sainf Jehan eut en Pl te Path, be 3 
par figures. convenables ſelm Je texte de Ia ſaint eſcrip- 
ture. Bn les cruaultes de Domicien Ceſar. Avec 
Privilege, MDXLI. i. e. The Apocalypſe of St. 
„John Zebedee, containing the Viſions and Revela- 
«tions, which 8t. John had in the Iſle of +. 
the whole explained by cuts, accordin 8 
e text of the holy Seripture. Together with t 
« elties of the Emperor Domitian. With La. 
« 1544,” This part contains forty fix leaves, and 
was printed off May 27, 1541. The work is in folio. 
Lewis Chocquet put his name only to the third part 
of his work. ; and did it two ways ; firſt by * 
to a Latin Epigram, which is printed on 
eaf (2), ſecondly by * it on (2) Li 
the top of the ſecond leaf; ** Cy Talthr * ere. de — ad . 
wo « PApocaljpſs de Sain Jehan, N les crualtez de 45 7 
Domician Emperour de Romme, compoſe par mai- ,,,, 2: 
0 WY oa vet. i, e. Here follows the Apo- perdetum Epi- 
ce * calyple of St. John, wich the cruelties of the Em- gramm. This 
peror Domitian, compaſed Lewis Chocquet.” Epigram coolifts 


He is.not in the leaſt 2 any of the Licenſes 2% ferteen . 


Hexemeters and 


for printing his work. It was one William Alabat, pu mum, 

a. 2 Jiving at el, a T A 11778 

from Francis I, at „ July the 24th, 153 

for fix — following. "_ 2 forth, in bs 2 "Bi 

« that ſor the honour and glory of God, of our mother 

« the holy Church, and of the holy Catholick edt 

« and for the edification and comfort of all Chri- 

„ ſtians, he defixedto procure the printing of the the Acts 

of the Apoſtles in five or more olumes, which he 

e had by him, and which bad been compoſed in 

« French Verſe, and corrected with — and coſt,” 

re the Par- (3) Arnold and 
liament of Paris in the year 1540, dub Francis Ha- Charles Lange- 
melin, Francis Poutrain, Tohn Lowvet, and Leonard lier. 


1M N of the Myſtery. of the Ad. 
e t " wag ou » at P 4. The Corr 
Bae 


rtakers ſhould not 1555 
the Maſe of the * 455 7 the m_"_ to be 2 


LI 
wth 


nant Ot EnDWeDPHICEPEY SO EHOTOER 


a> 


* 


g N F" "IG 
ung Hamelin, 2 Poutrain, — aA > 
7 en pract᷑igue, autre pour f 
| — ay 4 fo rethoriciens 5 N 
ait aſſex bien, e 
2 eee 12 aire 
: 1 Fehan Lowvet eur aux fleurs - a 
94 * congnoiſſant « es, bons grains les mcillizrs; . 
by iceulx quatre honneur royal deſire, _ | | 


faveur. ahallir lil erreurs, 


Li fows humains 


in t . The four undertakers gi > Giles 
< the Creator. They are the beſt men. amongſt 
©: fe hay e 
46 owin exam 

_— Two of them. are. named 


„ Lb Weaver, who makes 
a . . 


— . 
19% 5 9 a „ #4 . * 
3 


vertu contre dire. 


- br « Royal Glory, and God's favour, that tl 
« may forſake the errors, which make men act ag; 
the maxims of virtue.” 
- I relate all theſe minute circumſtances, becauſe 
may ſerve to give fome notions of the comedy in 
(4) In the Paris times. Some of theſe circumſtances are not in Moreri (4): 
—_ as for inſtance, we do not ey nina 
word Flanders ever was the place, w dramatic Poems 
bythe by, hat containing the Hiſtories related in the Holy Seri 
have cor- were acted at Paris. But to give the reader a diftin& 
rected in 2 notion of the State, in which the French Theatre was 


— "which at that time, I ſhall tranſcribe ſome from our 
poverror, which Goats Works It will a m them, that 


former editions; Whilſt the were not fi "od the Sacred 
but they how Hiſtory, in are permit i fx e 
oy an er- lated, they were to ſee them acted 

ref th Pe. gage mite with We groſs and eben f. 
former editions, bles expreſſed er the or pl ger in a 9 9 


far Pon peut burleſque ſtile. 

voir Boccalini & The firſt Hiſtory, which is deſcribed in this volume, 
ure And i the choice of an A in the room of Judas. 
e It js there there ridiculouſly ſuppoſed, that they the 
1699, ſur quoy tes play at ſhort and long, for thus I think 
ah Cue may the device which is e „ 


o di Par- . 


' Baillex: Jes faſtus prepares, . 4 


ſhould have put Ainfi que Pawvons affigae. DRE 5 tt 
Tg 3.5.08 —_ 2. * 
li di Parnaſſo. Comme il appert, Mu⸗ > : 
_ Pour lamour 8 da een 
(S Premier Livre Le ſecond doen agar 15 | 
4 Aces des my OY votre poinct, 


tents les on was nan. 
5 tld deux, gui font 83 3 
Ou le figne oft, on quelle eſpece, 
Hindi ie een Pcs 5 
Et cellug { eſcherra ISL. 


= SJ 
= 
15, 


« Give us here the two ts of dar, prepared as we . Haro, haro, — . : 
8 We, a bY notaye n 
«« it appears we have marked it for ike of our 8 | 


is not marked. Now, 


«© have ordered it: one. « them has a mark to it, as 
T © companiqns; the other is 


v4 X% 1 * * . 
* 


Peter, to, finiſh this $, take the two bits of 
4% ftraw E they two, who do not 
© Know which bit "1.00 nor how it is —_— 
« ſhall take each of them a bit, and he, who happe 


to have that Which is marked, will be admitted 


tinto the vacant place as we bave. a 
When the cuts were drawn, the poſiles examined 
ks. ES WY * =o r all 


en Mathias. _ i. e, eln abi : . 
e Meet u. * 
Leue fit Dien —_ 
Ca Da entre nous autres r 
Faid nombre des "i 1 bf 


Foeulx en ſuis, profitiat, 
Conferme ex hf Mat (6). 


| t is, 
« God be 


praiſed. Now © Pm you ſhall be one 
«« of us to make N the twelve Apoſtles. 
«I am heartily „ Huzza! Be confirmed in 
« ſtation.” 
Nu mh are often 1 and it is on theſe 
0 ons, that the Poet raiſes all the ſtrength of his 
imagination, and , exerts. all his ſkill: but their cha- 
raters are not conſiſtently drawn, and inſtead of ftrik- 
ing his readers with horror and indignation, he is more 
5 to raiſe their laughter. He writes entirely in a 
que ſtyle, ſuch was the bad taſte that prevailed 
He introduces Lucifer who ſummons all 26d 
Berib, and he makes him ſpeak thus. 


Dyables meſchants deſtines en terre 
Cult à jamais dans le centre 14s wh 4 
Viendrez vous point a mes cris & abois, 


x) E as foes tu de notre infernal ure 


Par mes 


crit vous pours 3 | 


Que cf a droit gue complaindre me. 
Haro, 


F-- haro, mel de vous je ne veoys, 
Si ne wenez deſeſperer men voys, 

Dyables mauldicis, Dyablaſen, Dyabletons, 
Coures. en Pair, trauer champs & boys, 
Fouldre geftez, accordante a ma woix 


| W 4 wh Se. (7)- 


« Ye wicked Devils doomed to be in the ground 
* ſhut up for ever in the center of the carth, will not 
« my cries and barking make you come? Get out of 
** the fire. of our en 

2 n _ 
2 me up, come What nove 
22 1 ON mas if you will not 
„% come. Ye curſ He-Devils, de Penn and lit - 
« tle Devils, fly into the air, crol the fields and the 
« woods, Rk Fees a tho, that their noiſe 
„ may agree with that of my voice. raw. near 

* quickly, e u,jwñ. 


Here. follows Satan's noir. | 


Prince d'enfer, tes crit. a fail ; T. 
Si treſavant, qu ili font venus deſcendre 
uſques au fons „ noIres regions 
os wiles maneirs tu a. preſque faict fande, 
we 2 il? Es tu pre ot a te ende, 
s font hors 1 legions 80. 


Prince .of hell, you. have bawled ſo loudly, | that 
«your cries have been, heard even in the deepeſt 


 - 4, place of this dark region, and have almoſt cracked = 
„ the walls of our wretched habication. What do 

va pA: Are you going ns Es Whole 
4. legions of 


devils are gone out.. 16 
| Ur dle ae ue . 


« Fier Belyal procureur des Enfers, 
8. bu vs fals ung Hair traift deſuoyable - 


at Paris in 1841. He only * that 
Poſties, and „ of St. John are put 1 0 


(6) Ibid, 


(7) "Ibid. folio 3 
werſo, | 


(8) mia. folio 4+ 


+»4% 4 


4 Nous 


CuO 
— 9 g Urhinati⸗ a e r 


TY 


| , 4 ** 
Your? 5 Nauen that | =; x 1 
7206 en N... 
2 47 ry 41 =— 
ade wie ad bas gd 5 MY a 555 * 3 le 5 ki: 
a yaa ©) *? 


4 « Mais A voſtre art 2 mort ne les ruyne 


4% Ravig ſerez a Ja boucherie . 
avi n eg. _—_ 


«« Prince dampne det mn 6 bums 
« 11 At. « Au 
te fault A 
. Prends plotab fende, chaulx, ſoulre ITN re- *« Si el 7 
. ſme 10 4s 75 
* Maul bouilhit, * bes ce 


Hr. lt, 


95 % 


e IH 2 — 
for ever. WE lowers 


(13) F 
Den acer; | dar 
eee 8 Id who h 
oy — ceaſe your howling ? What do you ' t elit by — 
« Are you raving _ Take melted ney 79 * 
22 rofin, and boiling metal ; theſe , the better te * 
e ee 2 65 over, 
n 5 = ry pita r e 
„ STM TM er 1 ol] - 
1 . — nol ſe . 5 is a . 
20 1 A - _ 2s obs tot 
— | $3 Pat 8 . 1 
* 4 = ny 5 | ; ge. ri 0 
* "Apes 6s. e pit e pt eh 155 
2 HAI CPs i perro des A 
| „ of 8 - Y is cu jou ay poo folio | 
— > ad 9 ad wet 71 e with kinn 
122 4 bs ** ang hgh 8 
* 21 


manner of writ 
«« Dyables obſcurs Ay em as it not le ol 75 en au os 


«« Pour rs cen Br fem. F 4 poſtalic ceremony, eee 

Si deſſus nous les nr 4 2 Aſter theſe dlalogues e anl. e meet ia 
Dieu pis yta pour nous deſſus s with others, AD are + kind: ſer 

ben ce Sathan vers eu ie chemin prens 8 ec Tg a 
enſe ſouldain de leur livrer bataille 

cx Our mettre a fn Is wabidicke canaille = 


EN te toy aue preſtres de 1a 1 
UA hi 8 Fe be meat 3 nanner a 
Vn leur mauldicte avarice A . hog! 2 
) Premier She cont Bane em. 1a notice ; &c. (9); — PAR KT. ug 14 
N wet Prend. ce 86 by Ein | 
des Apoſtres, When Chriſt ht en ln his tomb, the third end fe tm a 


e to his friends, Who are none of outs; 


5. * dead, and ſhewed 
* I oF Bi e 2 oy Si je lui Nuit 1 0 


4 are twelve raſcals, who le ag 7» Beau Sire, jo nd — cps 
C6 PteErs of the Jewi 4 Law m, e N 8 
„EA be ſupported and * by vou. Eft il Se. ep 


0 Le aſcended i 45 Heaven in K. U ht 3 
Tic them all twelve aw by 1 * en Patt wy 1 2 51 


42 21 01g 


— 477 Nun hs 1 
a WAX . f of” 3s | g | 
0 ol 2 and all 2 2 fn The 2 a - ns 


(12) Ibid, folio 3. 1 


14) Premier 
Livre des Actes 
des Apoſtres, 
folio 8 ver ſo. 


CHO, 


ſages, which hed gong very. Sehe M fiat. We 
he quoted nothing from Lewis Chocquet's Poems, for they meet in them with ſome 


_- ECAC 


e ob! 49 dig Va 
„ Aonr$Patt. Nis this ſpark by the urig, and 


„tie him with 
Ie the e my 


„ AN 


Nrn. 


„e e ee 
ow, let me 

„ Acrry. Ishetied? © | 10 K 
« Guy. As well as can be wiſhed. rb 
«pat em” a ſtone doublet on, for fear” they ſhould 
* catch cold. Come, Ah be pur you will de like 


young birds, for you be put in a enge“ 


T Annas the High-Prieſt's 4 
bo 


1 Cet comme je chopine 
00 Ds lie | 
Toutes les fois que je chemine, 
n eff choſe gas ge ſe mine, a 
n 1 — —ů 2 | 
Chet Fea agree 
jeca mis en vente 
8 nelle ſeſuente 
pls r rf ne mouſt (12). 
hat is, 
cc * hn 70 plentifully, that I can't forbear 
We Tat it a ory otren — 
„ NT lane! teak ng to day 
<< ever ſince the that all I had is now pawn- 
ed or fold. I don't r that my wine ſhould deaden, 
*' fir I have neither grapes mor” ul Woe” | 


Let us tranſcribe ſome paſſages from S 
between Ants and Caiphas. 


* Auna. 65. 
ai veus tres bonnes gens (t 
pas pens rd ore 
Et mont apporte du 
Cent fois — mon hoſtel. 
| Carras. 
* EA il . | 
: 7G Par Dien il et tel 
"= © Mes gens Wl ht bien fouvenance : . 
Mais pour mieulx vivre a leur plaiſance 
ls ont delaiſſe leur meſtier, 
Dont ils waudient pas meſtier, 
0b Car tres bien ils en pouoient viure 
mung ont voulu enſuyure 
Jeſus le mauvais Sciſmaticque 
Qui leur as la magicque 
Et nygromance on le ſcait bien, 
** Car'il eſtoit magicien 
«Le 3 julu's hanse (14) 
That is, 
rr mpegs Mr 
& men, very lo they have broug 
1 me an hundred times fiſh to fell at my houſe. 
« Cairnas. Is it true ? 
„ AN. By God, it is: My e it 


% very well. Zut in order to live in plenty, they 


* have left their trade, which they had no occaſion to 
« do, for it could ſufficient] maintain them : and 
% they would _— Jeſus, that wicked ſchiſmatick, 
* ho 2 — Magick and Necromancy, ag is 
„very well known; 1 he was the greateſt magician 


4 that could be met with all the way from hence to 


Rome.“ 
The juridical examination of tlie lame man ought, 
I think, to be here tranſcribed. TY 
AUR. ary, 
mais je te yueil demander 
* © $Y eſt vray ce qu'on a compte 
On nous a jey recite 
Que pour trouuer moyen de viure 
% 'Toy qui eſtoys fort & deliure . 
** Faignoys d'eſtre tout contreſaict. 
„ D'y hardiment & tu las faict 


ud] (&) « Je le by, 08 G * : 


vo M 


- 
66 


— 


9 


may therefore * — — 


1 * 
done 6 Mist 1250 | 20986} d 
e bay dnt \$.:4... 
« Der Pour to e 
1 S Grin t 12 Dn , 
wth ten ont N ene“ 
n — 8 Ann. 
En bon eſtat & en fans 014591 of eee 
21 p avoir par la cite AN. r rn 
2570 De faire inc patens (15). ITT oT(15) Ibid. folio 
ro That is, en 


. Awitks: 7 but 1 muſt af you; Hor hs: 
e true, as we have been told here that in order to | 
%a livelihood, you; that were à ſtrong and luſty man 
fei to be lame. Own it oun 28 pro- 
cure you a pardon, and even m to provide ſor 


_ «© yourſelf, more than they have We may be ſure, 


that they gave and promiſed you ſome, to make 
you ſay that they reſtored you to your health and 
the uſe of your limbs, in order to raiſe them through 


4 — 1 tion of 
reputa working unqueſ- 


| << tionable 


It is eaſy to form a judgment of the Wels work: 
by theſe inſtances taken from the firſt volume: but it 
muſt be obſerved, that there are numberleſs paſſages 
— ridiculous and burleſque, chan thoſe I have 
qu | 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the Author admits 
— uw my all the lar traditions. He 
s in (16) a long epi concerning Dionyfius (16) In 
the , and hielo ordained'a Biſhop. He book. * 
has (17) another and much longer Epiſode concerning” 
- death, reſurrection and aſſumption of the Holy (17) Ibid, 
Such dramatical rmances were admired 
> times, but now they are looked upon with 


ſcorn, I muſt tranſcribe in this the following 
verſes of Mr. Boileau Des Preaux ; ey 


Chex ws dro de ts mere, 
-tems dans la France un plaifir ignore. 
— „ dil. on, une 


Eu public F Paris y SITES * 


Et ſatement z4lte = fo aneh | 
Jus les Saints, la Vierge, & Dies, par pieti. 
Le Savoir à la fin diſſipant I Igmrance 
Nit voir de ce projet la devote imprudence. 
On chaſſa ces Doftears prichant ſans miſſion, 


On vit renaitre Hector, e Hion (18). 0% age 
That is, Poetique, 

5 Our pious fathers in their 45 age, | Chant; ver. $1, 

As impious and profane, abhorr'd the ſtage: | 


— of filly pilgrims, as tis laid, 

a:  Foolifhly zealous, — playd 

* 'The Angels, God, the Virgin, and the Saints, 
_ *6- (Inſtead of Heroes and of Love's complaints.) 

« At laſt right reaſon did her laws —» pa 
And ſhewed the folly of cheir ill-plac'd 

<< Silenc'd thoſe Nonconformiſts of the ; egy 
And rais rais'd the lawful Heroes of the ſtage.” 


men bse 00 60a upon this, ene 

the tallowing paſſage (19). It is certain, that theſe this ſort of dra- 
s. were firſt introduced by the Pilgrims. 25 pieces. 

60 4 who returned from Jeruſalem and the Holy (19) Meneftrier 


Land, trom St. James's of Compoſtela, from Sainte- Repreſentati- | 


© Baume of Provence, from Sainte Reine; from Mount en Mu 


« St, Michael, from Our Lady du Puy, and from anciennes & mo- 
{© ſome other holy places, alad to compols hymns con- 8 » Page 153» 


„ -cernitig their journeys, in 
* 3 of che Liſe and Death of our Saviour, or 


A deſcription of the Day of judgment, but in a 

very coarſe manner, which Muſic, and the ſimpli- 

* «of of thoſe times rendered however i le. 
alſo ſung the Miracles of the Saints, their 


„ Martyrdom, and ſome Stories, which the credulous 
_ «« vulgar called Viſions and Apparitions. 
e thele Pilgrims uſed to travel together; and ſto 


Several of 


in the ſtreets and where with the 

„ in hand, and their ſhort mantle covered with ſhells, 
„and images of different colours, they ated a Kind 
« of _P — re the EIS and x ſome 


* 


Er 


- 
= 
26 
* 
* 3 
Y 


* *. * 


ſtrange and f 
— 


- 


fing ſcenes. We ſhall} fo 


— 
« devout Citizens at Paris to raiſe a ſam of money, 


«© and to buy a piece 1 built 
myſteries were at ted on 


„ A Theatre, . 
% Holy days, ay 5 the inftattion and diverſion of 


* 
: 


by Chocquet, 2 wrote only the latter. 


1a) Bbiliothegue 
506, % page 
796. 


(2) Bibliotbeque 


de la Croix du 
Maine, pag. 24. 


(>) Pag. 456. 


; % wr Myſteries of our R 5 life. 
were thought to be ſomet 


«« the peo There, were ſuch public Theatres in 
ve =" ; * ſeen one at Veletr: on the rd from 
„Rome to Naples, in a, publir place ; and it is not 
„ forty years fince they have left; off acting there the 

Theſe de out ſhews 
hing 6 ad in thoſe 
de d that they were the chief ornaments 


he ſhew with which Princes were entertained at 
ic arrival in cities. And) as they 1 cry, 


ei, No, in of Long live the King, 
n, "tor Dives and Lazarus, the Paſſion of Jeſu 
” ith and ſeveral other Myſteries, . at the 
tries. of our Kings. falms and other 


— 
14 1 Church Liturgy in proſe, were the Operas of 
„„ thoſe, days. Men went to meet the Princes with 
« the La of the Church, finging all the while ſome. 


« Hymns compoſed to their honour, from ſeveral paſ- 
460 r alluding to ſome of theit moſt 
„ remarkable 


% their rei 


ſmall miſtake in this article, we thi 
correct it in, this place, and at the ſame time we, ſhall 


ſho 
n the Aer 7 ah 


and the Apocahpſi to 
miſled by Du Verdier, who makes Chocquet the Au- 
thor of theſe two Poems (a). 
T. as Mr. Bayle very well obſerves, knew n 

Ch 

les, and tells us, that this work was begun by ane 
. Greban — 
ther. Arnoul Greban, ſays he (8), born at Compiegne in 
Picardy, who wwas a Canon of Mans, in or about the 
year 2 and brother | of Simon Greban . «> v tranſ- 
lated the As of the Apoſtles aut of Latin. into French 
verſe, which BAG bas been finiſhed by his. ſaid bro- 
ther, and printed at Paris by Galiot du Pri. In ano- 
ther place he ſays (%, that Simor — — Secretary to 
Charles q Anjou Count du Maine . continued” the book 
of the As of the Apoſiles, begun by bis brother Arnoul, 
which, continues he, were ated in ſeveral. caties of 


| Frame, wiz. at Mans, Angers, Bourges and in other 


cities: 


after be had reviſed and correfied them, Ac. 


(4) Pag. 391. 


St. Julian at Mans in the.year 1510 


I have them by me in manuſcript, they are aurit- 
ten in French werſe, Peter Caret or Cücuret printed them, 
Laſtly 
in the Article of Cuevret he ſays (o), that Peter Cuevret, 

or according to others, Curet, a Canon of. the — of 
« reviſed 
and currected the Ads of the Apoſtles, written and com: 


HN 


pply that defect, and make this work”a Jittle' 
12 is y Du Vettlier's acrount-of R 


tigues & vi des Sainfs recoues. liſe : 
. the Rireets the Story of the Samaxitan W. -> M95 


e firſt volume of the triumphant. 
G * of the A 


nee 


Alt 7 2 Bayle has inadvertent! aagrex d committed a 
it proper to 


to his account. Ie aſcribes 
Mr. Bayle was 
But la Croix du Maine, 
ocquet, mentions the Book of the 4 of the A. 
„and finiſhed by Simon Greban his bro- 


ml oft raidion | 2000p ac 


poſed in Frenth werſe by Arnoul and Simon Greban bro- 
rs . . at Compiegne in Picard). yh us obſerve, 
Apocalypſe is not r o li- 
cenſe granted to Alabat, and 9941 Mr. Rayle 
ſpeaks... Let us alſo obſerve, that dir Hans Sloane 1 
in his Library an Edition of the Ads of the A 
which he ſhewed to Mr. Des Maizeux, and w . 
— 9 r by Mr, Bayle. — 4 
olio very well printed in letter. is 
42125 into two parts. The. 1 is intitled, Le 
mier Volume du trium Myers, des Hes des 2 
tranſlate fidelement a Ia verite hiftoriale, gy For 
Saint Lac a 1 E ' illuſtre des legendes auten- 
tout ordonne. 
72 
myſtery 
ſtles, faithſull to the 
« hiſtorical truth written by Se. St. Luke to Theophilu-, 
and illuſtrated with authentick I „and with 
* the lives of the Saints acknowh by the Church : 
the whole written in a dramatic method. With the 
« King's Licenſe,” Neither the place where it was 
inted nor the year of the day (4+ yp ſet down. The 
ing's L derte h. dated. Jul the 24th 1536. e- find 
after it an — 27 Alabat, in which he ſeems * 
to aſtribe the Acts of the Apoſtles only to — 
ban, 4 very eloquent man, an excellent Poet, and a Doc- 
tor of Divinity. He alſo tells us, that this work has 
been — — by the Doctors of Divinity. It appears. 
alſo from this Advertiſement ; 1, That this Comedy, if 
we may, call it ſo, had been acted at Bourges ſome 
time before it was printed. There is an edition of 
it printed at Pa * the Angeliers, in 1540, in 
4to, with this title, Le triumphant Myſtere des Actes 
des ee The triumphant myſtery 
* of the Acts of the Apoſtles ated at Bourges.“ 2. 
That Sir Hans $loane's Edition, which Iſpeak of, is the 
firſt, and muſt have been r 1536. Alabat's 
advertiſement was left out of arr 
in 0 41. 3, That Chocquet was prin 
firſt time in 1541, e's K. vb the Apoſ- 
rb and indeed we find the following words at the 
end of Chocquet's work. Fin du 2 de Þ apocalip/e 
San Jeban Evangelifie nounellement redige par per ſom- 
nages, avec les Miracles faifts en liſe de Pathmas, le (e] Taken from 


par perſonnages. Avec privileg 


tout hiſtonis felon les viſions. Et fut acheve edit . Lure Mr. Des Mai- 
Jimprimer Ie MAI jour de May Dan mil ding cent aal Remarks 
ALI. pour Arnoul & Charles les Angeliers freres. i e. 3 , / ary 


Here ends the myſtery of the Api of St. John 4; M4. B. le, 


„the Evangeliſt, newly written in a ic way, tom. 3. * 245. 
«« with the miracles in the iſland of Patmos, 4 Mr. Des Mai- 
* the whole being related according to the viſons. 1a 5 
* was printed, H May een 856k: * 7 9 
App. Rem. ] 


| 8 F ' 
[ re.. * 4144 p 0 a 


CHRYSEIS, the daughter of Chr ves Prieſt of FORO is more 8 by this 


Patronymic than 05 her true name Aſtynome. 


ſacked Lyrneſſus an 


She was taken by Achilles, When he 


ſomeè other places in the neighbourhood of Troy; and was married 


4% Diys, lib. che King of that country (a). Agamemnon taking a great fancy to her retained. her 
4% 3: 17 for himſelf, and was ſo far from conſenting to reſtore her to the — old Chryſes who: 
came to demand her back, attired in his'Sacerdotal ornaments; and furniſhed with a con- 


{b) Homer. 
Iliad. lib. 1. 


(1) Homer. Iliad. £ 


4 I, ver. 113.4 


ſiderable ranſom, that he repulſed him in a very, unworthy. manner (0). 
N be en i Keep ts euer muy be —— aa "Hamer, 


FA 34 


Oles. es Yap pe 8 70 ares 
. 555 15 8, ins D ig x, 
* 840 pu, ob 45 Gives, fre T4 Ak 
That is, 
Baca my prize, my beautcous ate I held, 
And ind charms prefer to proffer'd gold: 


* 25 
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The reaſons, 
erte be- 
| ge” 
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255 4; in manners as in ace, 
: 177 72 in eac art, and oy 


Tu d 11 & Ne, e ui ern | 
"Hyoerigy iv; ou  * A 1. vr 8 
Isen iTo5xoprivyn x; F (2). 


Mine is thy da: hter, Prieſt, and ſhall remain ; 
And * ri, and tears, and bribes (hall plead in wa 


(2) Ibid. yer. 29» 


£97 


(a) 

$5 an 
60 8 
mat k 
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-*.. * * f 0 
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fought Apollo toirevenge him, and was heard: the peſtilenee began to in the Gre- 
ä Can army, and ceaſed not till Chryſeis was ſent back to her father, ws + — LEY 
(e) laem, ibid. advice of the Soothſayer Calchas (c). She was with child; and yet the dell chat no 
one had touched her: and when ſhe could no longer conceal her condition, ſhe-affirmed — + 
0% Hygin. cap ſhe was not with child by a man, but by the God Apollo (d). The ſon whith ſhe was 
* delivered of | was named Chryſes. He was informed of his extraction ſomewhat late 
however he was informed of it time enough to render a conſiderable ſervice to his brother © © © © — 
(% Tretzes in Ofeſtes [BI. Some ſay Iphigenia was the daughter of Agamemnon and Chryſeis (e). Tee makes 
— Others relate that Chryſes, being acquainted with the kind treatment which the Greeks had non's example 
mologicum, i= ſhewn his 8 to the army, and delivered ber again inte the vi, 'eeerd not 
Vece Npuos meh-. hands of Agamemnon ( f ). We ſhewn, in the Remarks on the I | BRISFIS, to — {rd See 
% bia, ib. that Horace feaſoged ill, when he made uſe of the example of that Gteciam Prince F to G Sang 
> N. 10 prove his friend need not be aſhamed of loving his ſervant-maid. I ſhall obſerve here Remark [G. 


that Briſeĩs and Chryſeis were couſin germans [C]. ADD. REM: 
Vu ime Pall fit unn guuthfal grace, dred a conſiderable pie of ſervice "to "bis . brother 
And ge 2 ber from my cold embrace, - Ortes.] By helping the nat out a_ little, we 
| In daily urs of the hom employ'd, in the CXXIfR Chapter of Hy 5” has O- 
| Or don'ts dc the bed for once jd, @ Se and Tybigenia, having eſcaped hom Thur 
ad ae * Mr. Pope. Cherſoneſus with the ſtatue of Diana, landed in the 


wo Lage | inland of Sminthe where Chryſes was Prieſt of Apollo. 
Monſr. Perrault, ridiculing this paſſage of the Iliad, The young Chryſes, I mean the ſon of. Agamemnon 
has taken one name for another: let Agamemnon, and Chryſeis, had a mind to ſend thoſe two perſons we 
ſays he, keep Briſeis the High-Prieft's daughter to make back to Thoas King of Taurica; but his father + ac- I [Mr: Bie 
{z) Paralle'e, him cloth (zl. However, as well pleaſed as Agamem- quainted him with the fraternal relation which he bore mu —— 
tom. 2. pag. 34- non was with Chryſeis, he declared in the Council of new comers. Then the young Chryſes joined O- — 1 
War, that provided they would repair his loſs he would reſtes to return into Taurica, there to kill Thoas; which | 
reſtore her, if that were neceſſary to prevent thearmy's having executed went thence to Mycenz with the 
deſtruction. He actually did reſtore her, but he indem ftatue of Diana. is is ill enough related in the 
niſied himſelf at the expence of Achilles, from whom ſu plement of Moreri ; circumſtances have been added 
(4) See Arrian's he took Briſeis (. Achilles would fight no more, which are not in Hyginus, and thoſe which are in that 
Epictetus, Book whence proceeded an infinite number of evils ; and ſo Writer have been fo tren, and yet he 1s the only 
2. chap. 24+ the calamities of that War were always occaſioned by one cited. Stephanus Byzantinus tells us that the city of 
women. If three or four perſons... could. have lain Chryſopolis took its name from Chryſes the fon of 
without females, the lives. of two or three hundred Agameninon and Chryſeis, Thoſe who ſay this wo- 
* thouſand men had been ſaved. The caſe was not ſo man inſiſted that ſhe brought back her honour. fa 
_ deplorable or ſo ſhameful, when it was ſaid: and ſound from the Grecian army, follow probability ; 
fat = for it is the language of almoſt all women who are 
Scilicet, ut Turns cantingat regia conjux, ** run away with, or are found in towns taken by ſtorm | 
Nos animg vile, inhumata infletaque turba, (6). It was a very convenient thing at the time of (6)4Louls Oven, 


. 
3 


(5) Virgil. Ka. Sternamur campys (5), | the ſiege of Troy, that a girl might fay the was with ., g., 
Ib 11. verſ. 37 1. .... That is, 2 child by a GO hd. F. IF liv. 4+ chap. 14 
That Turnus may obtain a royal bride, _ ICI Chryſeis and Briſeis were Coufin-Germans.) For & 15, « 
«© We, an ignoble crowd, without a name, 90 Briſes and Chry ſes were brothers, and ſons of Adrys, * this 
“ Unwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame, | Bpiomg. oÞ Nh, Ae dees, raste Adds. Theſe language. 
n are the words of Euſtathius (7). The learned and (7) In d. 4. 
1 obliging Mr. Drelincourt directed me to them. pag. 58. lin. 28, 


1 % 


[BI The fon aubich. for nuns delivered f rem. _ 
0% Hygin. ap, CHRYSIPPUS, natural ſon of Pelops [4] was of incomparable beauty (4). Laius 
85and 29a. became paſſionately in love with him, and carried him away by force (b); but he was 
(5) See che Re- purſued with ſuch ſpeed, that his prey was taken from him, and himfelf brought priſoner 
me:k[5]- to. Pelops,. who forgave him the fact, in conſideration that Love had induced him to 
| commit it. The affection of Pelops for Chryſippus was greater than that which he - bore .) A put of 
his legitimate children; for which” reaſon his wiſe Hippodamia, animated by a Step- Els in Priopon- 
mother's ſpitit, exhorted Atreus and Thyeftes, two of her ſons, to take away this 
baſtard's life; for ſhe. made no doubt but. he would one day aſpire to the Crown, They / P.uün. lib. 
refuſed her that baſe act of complaiſanee 3- and then ſhe took the reſolution to execute her 1696. 
ill defign with her own hand: ſhe”took Laius's ſword, while he ſlept, and made uſe of 
it to diſpatch Chryſippus. The fuſpicion fell upon Laius, becauſe of his ſword WS — = 
Chrylippus, before he expired, had time to clear him. Pelops contented . himſelf with arg. 
(c) Extrates turning away Hippodamia (c). There are ſome Authors (d) who ſay that ſhe did not 
from Platarch, in N Ghryſippus with her own hand, but cauſed the murder to be committed by Atreus ( Hyzia- 
arallelis, pag. ; - 12 N 1 5 N 4 * 75+ 
313- He cites and Thyeſtes, and that when they had flain Chryſippus they threw him into a wel. 
14, in Pee Their, father, would not ſee them any more, and oy Tetired to. 2 nt (e). Some 4% bu - x BY 
. ſay (J) he was not ſo. favourable as to content. himſelf with baniſhing his wife, and that 20% K, 
(4) Schaiap, it was principally on her that he deſigned to revenge the death . but he gag Mer 
E. Lide in 0- could not do it, for ſhe eſcaped to Midea (g). Others fay that feeing her {elf accuſed by vi- Chryigpt 


reſt, Tzetzes, 


%. 13. Se a her huſband ſhe flew. her ſelf (b). We learn from Thucydides, that Atreus fled to his 8.7. — 4 


— cap- nephew Euryſtheus King of Mycenæ (i). It muſt not be imagined. that this Chryſippus Plato, i= Cal, 
was a different perſon from him whom Clemens Alcxandrinus, : Arnobius, and * page m. 272, C. 
r / 4-2 arrays, 


: 


=T 


(2) Apoſtolius, , A. , 

Crnt. 18. num. J. rhillrels. who bore. him tiiis ine child; was che Nymph Book of ;the Lid. He-{pralec 45 well as the ocher | 
ber Eurip- Danais (1). Others name ber Axioche (a], or Altyp- writers, of "the. jxalouſy of Hippodamia, and the Ak 
(3) $241.27 Fi, che (3) 3 but the-Seboliaſt on Homer ſuppoſes the mo. ſaffnation committed by Ateus and Thyeſtes, and cites 
dari, Ahe ther of Chryſippus to have been the lawful wife of Hellanicus. {02 baton 

A. | ws 


(1) Plutarch. in 7% ö 8 5 | 4 BY 5 f 1 80 —_ gc 15 ? a Bat! . & . 
Parallel. p · 313. | f ET. Wood | 5 f 5 9 (112. en dae n. 14 1 * 
A] He wt natural. ſon of Pelops.] Some. {ay the Pelops. Conſult him on the 30 ch verſe of the ſecond 
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Materius, have given for à companion 10 Gariymede [ Bla, Moreri's:Dictidhary- his n 
1) Athenzus, A Yet of this ſon of Pelops, or of Cnr ysreyevs)of Tyana [CJ, Author of a Bobk 
(a, ye Spoken ops, 


ld. 3- ber 713+ concerning! the method of making bread (+: but CHR vysiyÞud a famous Phyliciany and | 
5%. ative of Cnides I D], and Cn VSrrvus the ſcholar! of Eraſiſtratus have not been for- 


2 Hin is there Wrongly affirmed of this Scholar of Eraſiſtratus, that he had cw. 
(1) Diogen- La- poſed Gebrxiur 5 for that is a Work which Diogenes Laertius aſcribes to a different Cliry- 
1 aum. ſippus (7. D K01 1 15 orrmmoteg. 2EW. or ov word” 
e525 eee anal Ful bur gone 0 Wige ory , im ging wat »1 CHRYS$IPPUS n 
" " , a " ; | % 5:32 0 3 8 1 * a 5 


26 2 E — 


Aena oc Daft E219 2100 2d iH Thom 1. Dial Sr | Ii 00 0 10 8 
8 1B) /& er be imagitizd that” this Chryfeppus aua agua One Publ ta which, (9 Is Noths 5% 
inſtead of quem Theſeus ludis rapuit,, he would ha ve us locum refer. 


reer from him whom Clemens Alexandrinus, | ludis rapuit,, I ve 
Diemen Alexaddrinu reproaches the Pagaiis with the had related in his LXXXVth chapter that Laibe ear. Wack. 
>@ * ? , | 


-makes uſe of the follow- ried off Chryſippus at the Nemeam games (14); Take (14) Fein, 


SAS ·˙ 

240 
- 

* 

3 


ing words: O oþ ah wail ire ei Tay i. S, notice he ſabjoins that recovered him, having * dignitatem 
5 b Th, TN: 6 J, Tale d, Nh - , Xpv- made war on the raviſher. Take notice alſo Piſander „% f ludis ra- 


rr. 6 , au I rrRg” rare 22 "a q/oreixis was of opinion that the man was ſq aſhamed „ 1 Hygin. cap. 
ToFxuyrrav 785 Sie ned A wxio% a Ts; A of his advetitute that he flew himſelf. Piſander apud 5 
pas Ty; iavrdy, tw" elPporc;, Tas deu d Toi dee, Eurip. Schdliaſt. pag. 202. Edit. Steph. ipſum (Chryſip- 
T% is ilaxons. Nam nec à pueris quiden dit wveſtri pum) fre pudort intu Ne Abi manus autumat (15). (15) Munckerus 
abſlinuere, uu quidem Hyllam, alius vero Hyacinthum, [C 7. rert's Dicti Bas wot at yet ſpoten of. . . 0%. ibid, 
alius Peloptm, alius Chryfippum, alius autem Ganymedem, CurYsIPPus of Dans. ] Jonſius ſuppoſes Athenzus rag · 140, 
amantts. | His dios weſtres ixorts adorent, tales autem has beſtowed on him the elogy of a moſt venerable 
ſiuos Ne maritos precenthr, "4dea temperantes, ut fint diis Writer (16); but it is a meer irony im the mouth of one (16) Tirana. 
(4) Chem. Alex- Amel, Alia conſeftantts (4). . i. e. For neither did of Athenzus's interlocutors ; this may ſaſely be ;.? / = pry 
andr. in Protrept, : your Gods abſtain from boys; one loving Hylas, compared to the Je Cali Which 1 have ſpoken of „nn XIV, 16, 
pag - 2, J. 8 another Pelops, another Chry- above (17). There is more feaſon to ſay that Athe- — te Script. 
x <« {ippus, "and another Ganymede. Let your wives næus calls him an able diſcourſer about tarts and cakes. H. Phil. pag, 
„ worftiip theſe'Gods, and let them pray that their huſ- Tepos rief,, Sapicns ile Pemmatum Yerip- 57" 
«© Lands fila be ſuch and'as ſober, that they may reſem- 1er (I). © (27) Remark 
ee" ple the Gods; and purſue the like things.“ Arnobius, [D] Cukxstrros a famous Phyſician, and native of * of the Ar- 
who copies this paffage, as he does a great many others, Cufdbi.] Pliny ſpeaks of him as of a man who had wee CATlUs. 
from the fame father, expreſſes himſelf in altogether made extraordinary innovations in Phyſic : Herum pla- (18) Athen. lib, 
as Vague. 4 manner: Aid, quod non contenti feminei ©ita, ſays he (19), Chry/ippus ingenti garrulitate mu- 14. cap. 15 · page 
reneris attribuiſſe Diis curas, etiam ſexus adjungitis ada; favit, plurimumgue & ex Chryſrpps diſcipulus ejus Era- 648. 
gal ab his mares? Hylam neſcis quis diligit ; Hyacin- Hiſtratus, Ariflotelis filia gtnitus. i. e. "Their doc- (10) Plinius, 
756 eff alius oceupatai ille Pelopis defideriis flagral: hic © trines did Chryhppus e with great garrulity, lib. 29. cap. 1. 
n Grun ſuſpirat  ardentius : Catamitus rapitur „ and after him his Scholar Erafiſtratus, H . on beg · m. 663. 
delicium futurus, & pocultrum cuſſas: & ut poet di- *©* Ariſtotle's daughter, made confiderable alterations 
tatur pulli, in partibus. Fabius aduritur mollibus, ob. © therein.” Let us obſerve the two qualifications which 
($) Athob-libi 4; naturque, þ6 bers 5). Firmicus Maternus is a little are here given to Erafiſtratus: the 1|t is that of Chry- 
p2g- 245% + © more parti : he names not only Jupiter Wich re. ſippus's Scholar; the 2d, that of che fon of Ariſtotle's 
>. ne (206 rd to Ganymede, but alſo Hercules with regard to daughter. This agrees not with what we read in 
 - - » Hylas, and Apollo as to Hyacinthus. Chryſippus and Sextus Empiricus (20), that Pythias the daughter of 
' Pelops are the only youths 'whoſe lovers he does not Ariſtotle was thrice married, 1ſt, to Nicanorz 2, to (20) Sextus Em. 
name. Puerorum aliquis delectatur amplexibus, Camp: Procles, by whom. ſhe had two ſons who ſtudied Phi- ict adverſus 
mem in finu Jovis quarat, Herculem videat Hylam loſophy under Theophraſtus; 3, to the Phyſician Me- Mathemat, cap. 


# 


ih. £0  Imipatienti amore quarentem, Hyacinthi defiderio captum trodorus, who had been the Scholar of Chryſippus the . 
wo ©  Hpollinem diſtat. Che m alius, alius Pclopem videat, Cnidian, and who taught Eraſiſtratus. Of this third 

ut per Deos ſuos fibi licere dicat, quicquid bodie ſeve- marriage iſſued a fon who was named Ariſtotle. Per- 
(6) Firmicus ime Romanis legibus windicatur (6). His Commen- haps Eraſiſtratus was adopted by Metrodorus and Py- 


Maternus, ds tator (7) has nothing to fa. I have hunted in vain thias (21, and in that caſe Pliny would be tq-blame (21) Swe Father 
Errore pr:f.nar. for forme note in Theodore, Canterus, in Godeſchaleus only for nving made fomewhat an ill choice of the Pardovin on thi 
Religionur,y tag. Stewechius, in Gebhartus Elmenhorſtius, and in Defi- word genizs, 3; e. begotien. We find in Diogenes La. Ptige of Pl. 
m-24 derius Heraldus, four famous Commentators. on Arno- 7 8 that Erafiftratus acknowledged he hai learned | 
(7) Joannes 3 Pius! I found them all ſour as mute as fiſhes with many things from this Chryfippus (22) ; büt the ex- (22) Diog. La- 
Wonen.  reſpett to gur Chryſippus, and the God or Hero who preſſion being equivocal, it cannot be determined whe-, EW — 
n A0 loved him in a criminal way: but what can be the rea- ther be learned them by lectures, or by reading. Ga- 
ſon that the three ancient Writers whom I have cited len looks on Chryſippus the Cnidian as the maſler of 
keep, to- Tuch uncertain expreſſions as to this laſt particu - Eraſiſttatus, and as the head of thoſe who diſapproved 
” lar, and that the firit has even forborn to name the lover bleeding (23). Father Hardouin obſerves that this 
either of Hyacinthus, or of Ganymede? It would be Chryſippus compoſed a treatiſe de Braſſica, 1. e. o (23) Galen. 4: 
raſhand unjult to ſuſpect him of any unfair deſign, as if the Colexvarty and an entire Work rei Auxa rar, de Vere Se2. contre 
knowing that Chrytippus's lover was a meer man, be Oleribus, i. e, of Kitchen-berbs. He quotes Pliny and Z cap 2, 
nad im | Di s Laertivs as to the firſt of theſe two particulars, 6, l ali. 
be thought there was any artifice in this omiſſion, he and the Sholiaſt on Nicander (24) as to the 425). (24) Ad Tber iac. 
bud at the ſame time ſuppreſſed the names of the But Camerarius, in the catalogue of Authors de Re Rufe pag. 39. 
© others. Let us ſay; either that his memory deceived tice which he has joined to his own Treatiſe de Re 
(3) Athenæus, him, and that on ſame confuted notions he thruſt in Ruſtica printed at Nurembergh 1595, in 12mo. has (z 5 Hard, in 
lib. 13: Page 993» Chrylippus, among the boys who had been beloved by aſcribed the Book ge Braſſica to a Chryſippus the Scho- Indic Autor. 
7 [axe Go For rather that he remembred ſome Authors (8) lar of Erafiſtratus. Conſult Jonfius,' who has reckoned %% pg: 204 
e degenis: attributed to Jupiter what almoſt all the reſt attributed up no leſs than nineteen Chryfippus's, without affirming | 
He was King 0 Lain. Let 8s ſick to this latter tradition, and them, however, to have been all diſtinct perſons (26). (26) Jonſius, 42 
e Thebes. lay that the lover of this beautiful youth was neither His Collections are good and curious. The Author n. Phi, 
% 4 God, nor a De 1205 but a Theban (al, ſon of of the Treatiſe, de Bre/fica ſet up the Colewort for a of. page 157. 
th inform you Panacea. Chry/ippus medicus heculiatem braffiee Mum 
S 6 | thiitLaius' being entertained in Pelops's houſe, in dica vit, mmnium morborum f e remedia continenu¹] A) (27) Pliius Va- 
9%+.- + - ove with Chry 1ppus, dis hoſt's ſon, .cantied him off, Let us not forget that Qhrylippus the Onidian was +40 gn 
11 un and ech wird him to Thebes (100. This Author adds, father of another Chryſippus, who was Phyſician to ©. Ser 4% 
(17) lian "wy 5 f , cap. 29 ſe 
Var.” Hift. liv» that Laius was ſaid to be the firſt who loved in that King Ptolemy, and being oppreſſed by calumay, was pjjay, lib. 2c- 
73. cap. 5- and way. lian aſſerts the ſame thing, and that from ſcourged and put to death (28). Laſtly, let us ob- cap. 9. 80 
Hilo. Animal. thence the Thebans came to think it honodrable and ſerve that Moreti is in the wrong to {ay it is not 8 
lid. 6. cap- 15 fra wert) to inake love-afierithe ſume manner #1), well knoWh ut what time Chryſippus of Cnidos lived; (23) Dicer. be. 
e en 339% Note that"according #6 Hyginuv'4t"was Theſeus who It is eaſy to infer that he was contemporary with Alex. 2% 71 
(12) Hygio. cap. forced away Chryſippus (12) ; but the paſſage muſt be ander the Great, and the firſt Plolem x. 
372, ſuppoſed to have been corrupted : wherefore ſee the le nie en 2113 1 4 DEN OW. © gan“, iid 10 19603 
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(9) (0) 


thors afſert that he as Zeno's diſcipke (Þ) 3 bur we know „ char e . 1 te 
5 Zenc's fiicteffor (v); but as dre had a very b unde . 1 
W po he Al oe athens 60 te whole doRrins of theſe two "eB FU 
Mets He wrote a D- 5 — . 
land 2 1295 he EE = 25 a. 
he compa, will not be ſo be fo fo ing, 5 if be N Ny n 
A on he down r into his 6% — 
head g 
0 N N 4 f TT) . 
eh | 1 : . 1 
| 2114 K e b 2 | | ; 
common life, Bat yet be Was 0 as to mention gee 
even in his cenſure one of the el dean en i D 
erning ; 1 4 s character, I mean, bis ſharp wit. Let 
1) Seneca, de. (i), ue quens Jabel i lud acumen eff, | Cicero ſpeaks ks of this Philoſopher. . 1 eid 
„Ib. 2. netran ue, ae, qui Fei e cane. , & wer- fpbus, qui Stoicorum forniotum vaferrimus faber in | au 
0p. 3˙ bis non ultra, quam ad inttHlefum fath 7 , to- ferpres, Magnam turbam congregat ignotorum Din 
tum librum ſunm his 1 replet : ita ut ratione * ita ignotorum, ut eos ne con ſecturn quidem i ; ES. 
* 2 accipiendi, redddndi ii, mus o —_ mſlra quidvis viabatur cogitati _—_ 
2 9 nec bis fabilas 4775 inferit. i. e c 1 3 who is . De: © 
who has wit, which dif. < he 2. ſubtle interpreter of the fancies Natura Deen, 
4 Wy "hidden 4 Who ſpeaks to the *<* the Stocks, brings in a multitude of unknown, =—_— 
, purgoſe, | rds,. than are and ſo unknown, that we cannot form an idea 13 
i ith „ them even by conjectue, | tho” it ſeems, that our 3 
* 3 angie 551g 
ippus gui dem, e Krccerrimo ingenfo, 4 
2 natura didiciſſe, non ut ip re-, 
pit perire yr eng i. . 6. Tho 8 er iid 
_ © yery the things ys are * CaÞ» 
Philo- ene them from nature, ra- 
ther than to have found them out binifelf.” Et 
Chypve tibi acute dicere videbatur, homo ſine dubio 
| A callidus. OR "_ 
ter mens verſatur 3 autem, NA 
| | — mes opere, 1 uſu concalluit (sf. . You (5) —— 
wide it * en n 8 he was cet- In the 24 book: 
K. « tainly a man of à quichꝭ ahc experienced gonius, | De finbus, he 
; neu! Eh een et, 2 call thoſe quick, . whoſe mind moves briſkly ; calls his Fans 
everendum eſſe, ne — ovis ſunt * ile Who eh mathened %, & dike 
— a ; $ gent, 
ſe grate agere, ſacrilegium tam bellis oo Tb en en grows 
injuria. Tu me 3 's A * Re 
ti ad ver merentes „ Fer qu mention im » 18 à very 
7 eee ut qui pre 8 of the en e. | 
? e wrote reat 
De * * at many Books wal wht 
re to: Logic. wp. ve Laertius makes 
W the number 311 which my "ve ind (9) Pap Laert. 
0 ſome difficulty in What We a us allerts ; ne pew We 
tells us, that this Philoſopher was fourſcors. years ol * * 
when he began his thirty ninth Treatiſe of 5 
: Citeriores etatis metas, Jed non_parvui tamten aii Ghr) | 
$1) th. hs fi | ivacitas exit: nam oc efimo an | 
ca C 4 | quadragefimum M/valr et Jabtilet ati. wolu- 
d. 5+ Compare | 85 
this with Pu. 4 me, "hs cenſuring why was indeed 2 men religuit. Cujus tradendi 
— great man, RA a wit, vo being numentis 22 tue p | 
* A . wk 117. 7 to frevgr — —— Chris LS 62 2 2 D 
oh 2 a W I 3 | as IT 75 
i — 3 fe r 2 — 
Hats e — 1 4 . 
f the u . tio m 
« | 4 eee oh of his ge 
«c e nius, t tne 5 W a man, t & 
5 e eee 
40 it a „ that Aut not always 
2 every pare u, orks in its natural order: 
4% have been ger publiſhed the XVt Feok of Jie Pane 
—. and | ercitationes without the fourteen that were al Cece it, 
4 and ee e 8 or am much miftaken. 
4 latter to remember Lou will find an infiance of the fame Lind in the arti- I 
« Let us leave thele tri e B out therefore {1 that 
4% other defign del his whole work of. Dialec- 
4 able tories. 4, omitted the thirry nnch, and 
„ mind, to maintain; | St: e 
«« imprink into their it till he was fourfcote years old. It may 1ib-8- num. 198, 
4% yours they receive, ofed, . that there was ſuch a divißen 9; 5 
« and employ the utmoſt „ according to which the thirty —— 
10 you think that idle ſtories 8 olt. the laſt: u thus Valerius Cr,, con- 
4 be ſufficient to ing, Maximus may be made ig agree wi nes Laer- tained 39 bocks 
© the cancelling tius. Obſerve th mn Moreri has commi tted here a very 
more judicious than groſs blunder. fr job = 2 
very much in the that a . fl, . A 
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was born at Soles in Cileia (a). Seine A 40 Voletiue 
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livedto the Ju l above fourſcore ears (2). 


= Idem, ibid. nion he had of Himſelf Was very great J. 1 
the Re- micks, and argued. aſter their manner concerning the,uncertainty off eycry,, prog 19550 
225 175 "wo. ngemithitanding this, des lopked uren a trug Sescte and deen beg 
| luſtrious ornaments, and moſt zcalous,and eie en. of dh e f 


Clin "OM 
head that he did ot take mach pa ins to corre. his; works [Cs that> 
(e) 2 with _ infinite number of quotations (e); that 8 Nee e 


4 


ens, 


was a, very little man 
e adhered 1 Home e 


Te as 
Dum. 184. 


ſ*) See the Re. 


med | * 36645 by, iin E li ELITES | i} 1 } 20 1 th Hog 11 911 Noc 10 TX nun Pius, bank [2] 

x ackegd Borg ul 030 2069 eee WO! 124 of 2613 725 Adu ormat ade nog 01 Ietevst 01% ol 

day high: che had begun when he as fry ars old. Tutor ? Me, anſwered Chryſi 1 for if I knew any 
l in Monfr. Menage has committed the ſame blunder 2 une 1 learned than my I would go and * 

E an could not e this ;Phllolopher 91 7 8% (22). | ul 22) Idem, ibid, 
— „ 15 il ſubtleties 5 that H 85 — l Bas a 730 1 1 num. 183. 
{10) Lucian. In „ 5 Fe ah one Huy 155 which 5 7 rms 115 mr pf f 15 Stacks, df. 

Vitar. Au&tione, VA lerius "Maximus's , concerning the long BY their Sekt, by malcing an ill ue of their Wit, at 
pag: 374, & Jr of Oy fippus ;, fo that I thought Diogeties'Laer- and by tinting after idle debt ries, 14 wete pro poſer. 
his 1 was not to be credited, "Who ſuppoſes he died at the only to caſt A ridicule upon $a Mey of che 
put, pag: 295. * of ſe of eg, three feats Ne tamen {z3) deft dere” 6 are om Pu Shotco- (23) Stopps, i 


12). 
e did not t 2 5 aint to "fre bis "works. ] 
37 to ſupport is a ertion by Diogenes Laer 
11) Idem, in A Authori 1 Vo we read quite t the 


were, OP W ks. EA de A. 4 N Ki dn Ty hrs 
N n6 re iid, & f., Forms Ar.“ rbk. 
Ves * ” * 
(iz) Diog. Lperts Þ t, #Itord ug. en Te. 10. ky raab Ms: 
1'b- 7. nom. 184. 2 You ſee that he very batt” reaſon- 
(13) — Kid in this paſſage ; bor it is > aſlerted,” thit Chry- 
num. 180. us compoſed ke ſo K becauſe be often wrote 
1 the ſame ſubj uſe he ſet down whatever 
me into his h becauſe he often correfed What he 


Wrote, and becauſe he made ſe of a great man . 
tations. Here afe four, reaſotis, wheat BE, fe- 
cond, aud fourth are yery good 3 but the third is good 
for nothing, and even proves the” contrary of What the 
Author intended: fince the trouble of revifiri a * 5 
often, and correcting it now. and then, will | 

Author from writing” a great many Books. a be 
ſets down whatever occurs to him, if he tranſcribes all 
that he finds in other Writers, and Teldom correkts 
what he has once written, he may eaſily ovetleal” the 
Larne world with bis Webs.” Fus tegie Neibe, 
that 8 Laertius afferted, ” that molt part of the 


* 9 


a: time e did not correct his writings, and Tam of | 


EIT that the tranſcribers, omitted the privative Apba 

; 428 'Or lg "the word JepbSune- (14). Lam confirmed in this con- 

— es eee himſelf, who obſerves, that 

as 2 ubliſh as many books as Epi. 

\ curus, he — op ſame things, and 8 
1 whatever occu fra, without cortectin 05 

not read. ober what he hall Written; he * too haſty, 


( 0 Diaz. La- And filled his Books with quotations (1 oy "Et yep, 7s 
ert. lib. 10. pag · PN "Exix9p©-, Ou ToFgro pay es iro; 
Feb 8 Gene v. 1 * — r, rohr i , 5 e 


den, (16) Dar 1 indyacy, Top To- 

(16) The edition dra leb & 40 ire W Ta SN. It . . e that 

of Amſterdam in — {is bn] intended to ſay n thing in theſe 

1692, has in Pee, ſo that the one 5 ſerve to correct the 
this place 76 50 2 us obſerve, that our bigs rr throug 

Sera &c. ; his ſtrong defire of publiſhing à great many Books, 

a only filled his works with quotations, and ſaid * 

ſame things over again ſeveral times, but even con- 

tradicted his own allertions :” for he Would ſometimes 

tratſctibe What he bad already publiſhed, and at other 

(77) See the Re- times he confuted himſelf (1 [ 180 None of His 7 A 

mark [E] in che are extant : their titles only bave been tranſmitted to 


Article EPI- 
Ts us; and it is even thought by Wi, that there is ot 
es thing wanting in Diogenes Laertius, where he he” 
ons thoſe titles. This 18 Jonſius's opinion i in his Treatiſ 
(18) Book 2. De Scriptoribus Hiſtoria Philoſophice (18), in which' 


_— £76 157 endeavours to ſupply in ſome ' meaſure the deset in 
* 2 Diogenes. Laertibs. Obſerve, that Chry ſippus never 


dedicated any of his works to a Kin 19); 
lib. 7. num. 190, y 1 ( 9 25 
& 7 1 thors think, that this Was owin „ A and 
diſdainſul temper; they add, "that he te to 8d 
(19 Diog. La- and meet Prolemy, who had gehen Cleanthes; ei 
„ lib. 7. pom. to'come to him himſelf or to AE Nan one of his Dit 


265. | 4 ciples (20) ; but Chryfippus does not deſerve to be 
(a0) lum, i ibis. blamed on read of theſe accoun J far flom i It he deſerves 
to be praiſed ; fince nothing did better become aPhi- 


5 Vn than to act. us he i, « We ſhall give below 


ſtronger proofs of his 7 itineſs. 
TP The prion be had of bimſelf aua. very great?) 
He uled to fay often to nk, Mir: r, * me but the 


doctrines ; that is ſufficient ſor me, and all 1 Want; 1 


(21) Idern, ibid. all find the 


nam. 179» 


proofs of them my ſelf (21). A perſon that 
ulked him one day ; Whom ſhall I chule for my ſon's 
4 2 ＋ 


contrary in his 


rum 10h wn. i- ſpecie”'} r. Ie, uni, mp © (event; Phil. ' 


tits lui Fr e dignitatem fewer Verb. Stoicæ Mia" 


ma K 
ac * gravi w; Fationis % "on tum . Guo ö ehe * 1 
rum Pri ap, ure ici put, gu cum Ti 
mag na qua, m ng bit $3 carr "Mireque ad" * TY 
excogitandum 1 acutus 7 gu ſo [erbat Ia 


” 
quam ur non 'reliquarum ny 22 eg : 


contradiceret, Je d a aeg 45 Zenone 
ant he Pleri 1h in * ai 25 is” pride, adds "7% 
made him obs ery ſubject; ad 
he wrote af nga a ay inſt 5 
Who had co other 


ſopher: but Ai ware we his onde vouts,” 
could refer come up with this A he ofte 
repeats the . things ob 8 and oſtener 15 
contragi®ts Himſelf (24); t Phitatth Had TOHe (24) Sepe enim 
reaſon th attack chiefly this 4— Philoſopher, he to ſeripfit eadem, 
reprove Rim for his temerity, and audacioufpeſs. Th * 


piu Abi con- 
continues Scio Remy arr generally, When à man traria ac repug- 
in any diſpute a 


gaming the victory, rather than e 
at idling on che . den Jelet bor feri, 'quorith vic. N 
toriæ majorem, | > yam en, rationem' 

* * of 29d n on 


„ 


OD wd Car or ae Dir ge, OY 

ilicet _— fines Vottorum Fne, plurimum 
ac rel;quorum eee, ſudgue ? ee, dif 
cederet (26). hy 80 true 185 faying, 7 # (25) Scioppius 
& boſe the truth by dung too "much and thi „en J e cs 
4 2 to Carneades,” who' owt of hitte 76 04. 

inſt the toicks kk only contradifed the opiniojis 

3 8 the reſt” of the Academicks, with Nr 


00 Summum Bonum or Supreme Good; but even reg 
fe es any t muſt be confeſ- 1 l Sid 


I 
He Scioppius's Ref Me judicious. It 
1 cha 7 805 great puls fortune for aon Set to be defend ee 
;* Who has a great, the, ready, and proud. 


quite the r utati not f Lie 


gr, wi Wo deſires to 
fine, Writer, büt Allo of a fruitful Author. 


The | ict e onl deſignof fuch a Writer is to 
3 ry over any n whom he wnder- 

e and as he l 1 promote his own 
go ry, tather ms the inter is Sect, he inſiſts 
chiefly ppon' thoſe" particular "an, Which his ims gi- 
nation” 8 ts ig with. He does flot much Ghre 
whether they vpraable (6 the principles of his Sect, il 
e r to evade 2 objection, or to Puz- 
Zle his adverfanes. Being in love with' His on fancies, he 


does not obſerve their wealk ſide, or does he foreſee what 
an advantage his pteſent a res, br thoſthe-may hap- 
n to Uiſpure 1 with afterwards,*can-make of them. The 
** bo 15 his 2 tare and he does not mind 
B t come. des as he is continual- 

hp ing Bock ies Bock: now at painſt one Sect, 

en agam e he achat avoid Ich eg 
weite e and it is impoſſible We ſhould 2 
nected 


e betrays the cauſe of 
th ity, ahd'as he firives' "to efcape one extremity, 
* 4 aan — into tlie other, and by 
w_ 80 both. few by an ancient 757 qu 
a ely, that b * 9 diſputin 
IS aer Fel ake ſome . 
e 


Phifoſophers are like 

concerſlinig the 12 N as been ſo ele- 
gantly 2 by Mondr. Boileau £1909 and by (26) I In his a4 
Monſr. Epilile 


(28) 1 


mark 


(20) | 


12 1 'm) 
© 2s che! molto ts; the opinions of ode pol reno amy go, wo — 
— — upon him as a man oſ proud and pontradict ing ſpirit, hUùN hie 

ughity and arrogant. behaviour very much irhured che whole Sec, The. Stoic les come, 808 

pan that Chr yſippus had collected ſo many arguments in favanr of the Sceptie eptical - . 

is, that he could not afterwards anſwer them himſelf C FI. and had, thus- TIP -. * e 

arneades their antagoniſt with, weapons againſt them. This ſeems to prove that ae 


. * with ſincerity, and did not labour to gain am eaſy victory, by a . milrepre= 

pron path 5 ſentation of his adverſary's arguments. But as on the other hand he hlamed x ie Yor he _ 
cure to ſet their antagoniſts arguments in as fair à light as their own, one might think ir of 
his conduct was owing to his vanity rather than to his ſincer CER 3 this at leaſt might be ob⸗ 


nd he e Er Yo 


ol aA 131, 


1 * f 
491 3 Box If * 


27) In the « Moll 1” Folie 1 But there is 4 Best dif 
all of the 4th hen (6 be obſerved 12 2 ( 
Part, Book 3. raft was not given to either of the Parties, Pet it fell Phil 
P% . 4 tothe ſhare of a third, namely of 2 Judge: "wh 
the diſputes between Philoſophers produce | 
ther Ke; + Ihe 1 he eo? 2 


ttle or upon 100 jet in 2 of 
28 In the Re- the article EUCLID (28 | 
2 [FI The Stoicks complained that Chry b., had cl 
ledded ſo many argument in favour of the Sceptital Hy- 
77 that he could not afterward! confute them hin- 
E.] The words which 17 ck fert chem - 
able ; Cicero makes an Academick 
quibus volumina impleta ſunt, non a 
etiam a Chryfippo, de quo queri . & ho 
dioſe omnia conquiſierit contra e 
contragus omnem conſuetudinem, con n 
. r fe 3 A 9% 
(26) © Cicero, @rmatum efſe Carneadem (29). i. g. Whole volumes 
adem. Queſt, „ have been written upon this ſubjeft,” not only b. 
Id 4. cap 7 thoſe of our ſett, but even by Chryfippus himſelf; of 
| «whom the Stoicks uſe to complain, that whilſt he 
| collected all the a Ong he could, againſt the 
ſenſes and evidence, againſt cuſtom and a rea- 
ben, he was hot able to anſwer them hitnſelf, and 
„ frwihed e ge deen e Nez G i 
| Plutarch expatiates very much 
Cliryſippus ©* himſelf in his diſputations 4 inſiſted 
upon arguments, that were contrary to his own 
opinion, and that he did it ſeriouſly, and with ſo 
% much zeal and ardour, that it was not eafy to dif- 


% cover what opinion pleaſed him moſt, is conſeſſed 


even by thoſe, who admire the firen of his mind : 
and they aſſert, that Carneades _— of his 


„ own invention, but that thoſe which | 
Chryſippus had endea voured to nr 

Nr 8 ' Carnea- 

des turned them a pus himſelf, ſo that 


®* This is nod * aloud to th Latter * his ns of mer, 

ing —_ Os. — 
reeæk, oc 

but according 8 235 . Unhappy man, thy irength ail N 

Amiot's French 


tranſlation.” The . becauſe he had furniſhed thoſe with 


argu- 
Leader will ee 46 ments, who' would undertake to confute wu But 


the reaſog below, 4% With regard to what ſippus has' if againſt e- 
oa % yidence, ey dent of it ch a d hat they 
: | « do not feruple to alert, that all the of the 

: "— * Academics taken' her are not att he com- 

red with what hryſippus alone wrote "againſt 

be the certainty of the ſenſes. This indeed is a 

either of the ignorance or of the blind felflove of 

e thoſe who aſſert it: but yet it is trye, that when 

% Chryſippus undertook to write in fayour of t + ſenſes 
Nen nal to the te and 

des this Bogk proved moch weaker, than the Sumer, 


(30) Plutarch. 6 ſo that he contradicts himſelf (30). Obſerve by 


De Repugnant. the by an error Amiot. "Theſe. Words the former 
mn an. ag · - uſed often to reptat v0 the latter c. dq but tos clearly 
a hint, that Chryfippus and er ern often to 
(31) See the gether. Now, ns is not tr 9 
if 
Remark [ E] of died before Carneades could diſpute with Þ 
the Article tarch's words, "xi" ei da 2 aa Gel. 


CARNEADES: n 04 7d fignify, according to Xilander, 
and (4. 99) n "Ul * N — wg _ uſed to 


to Chryfi unhappy man, © thy ftr 


noth will rain 
; "hue 3 80 5 acelamare ] Infel: 


, tua te is 


SHY _. * 


| piuy has abaſed ble ery mach Gg and-has dang je even ix bool ig Wi gg: 


<<: and more ſtrong at 


"but he adviſes us to do it cautiouſly, as . 
dhe ſametimes alledge the reaſons of their party, not in 
cry order to approve and ſupport them, but only to confute 
them. Mey only can aft vtherwiſe, ſays he," ww ye | 
ame 


e n mu 21 a 
end w TIP Wr 2 4 Nes , A 
ve. 17 Gould tber chile "tha this muſt be tefer- 
— to Catneades, and chat it f. ſignifies, chat when this 

phet confuted Chryfippus hi Lectures he uſed 
+ GT diſcourſe to 44 as tho” he had been pre- 

and applied that verſe to him: but to do this, it 

= not neceflary that Chry ſnould be lie So 
nor 'eveit that he ſhould be/alive,' Nay, Plutarch him- 
ſelf obſerves in another or not very far from that 
which we have qbores, Mie two Philoſophers! were 
not ciitemporaries. He brings in a Stoĩck Philoſo- 
tka Who obſerves, that \# as not by chance, but 1 4 

the Providence 25095 Gods, that Chr; 2 Was EY OO 
ty after Arctfilaus; avid bifo re C arntades, 
of whom bad been tht author | pd, promoter 1 tj "rl n et) 
againſt. common notions, 2 15 latter bad Yained a l 
greater reputation than any” other of the Academichs. "v2 42 


, 45 And Chryſippus having” been between them "both, did 


by bis coxritings 2 65 Arcefilaug prevent” the et of © 
Carut ade: . 2). This Stoick does 22 grant, (32) tim, D. 


7 that Chryſippus furnilſied" Carneades with weapons ; Communibus * 


ſor he compared him to à General, who puts {tron abe, inite 
Garriſons in all the Towns,” which the 4 —2 is N. * 
and who with a great order and prudence al. 
to eyery ſoldier the poſt he muſt deſend (3 3). 
wo It aide be rene . that his precepts, and 
20 conda?\<vere not of apiece.) I have „* (34), (34) In the text 
that he ſeems to have afted with ſincerity, and did hot of this Article, | 
ny oy his adverſary's objeftions in a weak 


| He repreſented them fo faithfully in their 
White" firengeh, that be conld not afterwards con- 


fute them With the ſame "ſaccels,” as he had pro- 
= them. It is ſaid, he atted in this reſpect a ainſt 
is own principles, and this is one of the Wonffden⸗ 
8 Fee obje to him. Here is' the 
of the paſſa have quoted above (35) tion 
2 that be Bene miwſer 15 ſince he req 5 — 
« that we propoſe the adverſary's opinions, not-as tho? 
* we them, but in ſuch a manner as to ſhew, 
th V are not tub”: and yet he confutes his own 


* (33) 1dem, ibid. 


. opinions with more ſtrength, than he eſtabliſhes 
2 them. He adviſes others to beware of ar- 
2 E 


3 as being capable only to make them with 
* Leben aſſent, and at the ſame time he invents 
cc. arguments, as ute much ſtronger, to prove there 
6 15 nothing certain,” than thoſe ade to prove 
there is ſuch a ching as certainty in nature. Nay 
at = himſelf was aware of this; for in the fourth 
© Book of his Lives he expreſſes himſelf thus. You 
* «maſt not too inconſiderately. propoſe the 8 
iniohs, nor what a robable* on the o- 
eee 
** with prudence, leſt the hearers ſhould be diſpoſed 
to withdraw their afſent 3 for as they ate not ab 


proof ſufficiently to conceive of anſwers, that are 
„ to What was firſt , pre = Hig: fr _ "ſhook 
tranwW1l 


out of their aſſent, and drawn by the 

<©Megarick interr ogatians, and by a great many other 

uments 600 » "Upon this"they (36) Platsch, 

* 2 him two. Ai rent ways, and preſs very hard de Repugnar. 
him; for they maintain Vu him, 1, That * Page 

«© his maxim is a bad one; 2. That as he did* not fol- 1036. 

« low it, he has contradicted himſelf.“ With 


to the firl article,” read” the er words of Plu- 
tarch. He /ays that he does not ab ſaluteꝶ cn mn the 


method of arguing pro, and con up the: /a Fa „ 9 7 3 
awyers do, 


to "doubt of every thing 3 for their arguing with 
ſtrength 


a Piece lol. T he e 3 we 


— — 5 — 
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tio hang deren of ti {atferaion' in Maintaining ſevertt ddelvrines, which (l Die 
At bender their Seck odiots z fer he did not Teruple to aſſert; chat it wal lawfulfor Den. 


# 


— 


of hi cher to lie With! his daughter; 1 ſoly witty his mother, a brother with Ki ber 7) J ane f . 
frak of kin ri dür men out, td Sat the boss of He Geng (19). Mot of die eorieadirtions and bund ir 27 .. 


| | n lid, 3. cap. 24, 22 
ought to be com- Paradores, Which Pltarch charges the Sticks with (%, und for which he is very ſevete . 
r upon them, Which could not but vex them very ; are borrowed fret bie 
222 Works. If he hack only accuſed” them of — — in weir Gectrine Of ne Pe one — 
fophen bad e. Fate, and in thitt concstning the liberry of tran, be | 2 75 
- 2 tory over them ; for tb Viridieare Chryfippus, the Sticks might have made tho _ 
Sas hb % il ANA 4 err HD ATWO 13 | in rem Nenn 
: Frey . SF 20 181 1 1 Tin ' | 5 LY * . , = ' 
« may en 2 5 88 | | : 
« brd worn e pro hd con Er their |tirn, ide in 's much flronget 
6% he meets.”* „ K But he who intends to only aim, ſo that he did not 
A eftabliſÞ a true knowledge, according to which ce ht mind the reſt. Thus we have ſeen a late controverſial 
regulate our condut, muſt it fy 
k e ur from the beginning to the \ and as occaſion Cy on, DO! Y the 
1, be may mention the adver ſary's objedions, but only i ef his own im- - 
in order to weaken and confutt them, as Lawyers do at truths acknowledged ; ans, to 
the Bar. Theſe are his own avords, We have ſbewed adverlarids, I he could but gai 
in another place, how abſurd it is * al. of being a man, who found out new 
ledge 2 opittions unfairly, Eee and untrodden 1 new methods of attackin (42) * 
them any after hawing miſrepr ented the „Wirt was the Idol, to which he . remarl 
ments that ſupport them, ers, «why plead at and to, which ific imſelf. 2 
0 the Bar; as if t deſign of the whole diſpute was net Aſter all, ai he within himf » men muſt own, d 
(57) 14em, ibis. to find aut the truth, but on! to gain the victory (37), 1 have a very extenſive genius, and a very truithul | 
pag. 1035, 1036. As to the ſecond article Chryſippus could - not but imagination. 12 >. 
extremely. puzzled ; for they object to him (38) one | Let us expoſe here the falfity of Chiyfippus's maxims. 
(38) Lem, ibid. his wor ,, in which, be ſpoke wich the mmol . 
pag- 1037 tempt of Stilpo's nay www? arguments (39). mult ſpeak. but very ſparingly of the argumen 
(39) They are But her, good man, continues Plutarch, you tar bot theſe ight b alledged on the other {ide of the q - 
the fame with very arguments, hich you ridicule . . . - be capd- tion, to imitate the Lawyers, This was the 
7 rotary ow Ble to make men * their afſent. Aud even the Dogmz 
— ane wrote ſo againſt certainty, in aubi | beſides tle Academ 
\ auhich you lahoured to outdo 4rcefilans fides. Now I affert, chat the me | 1 
| doubts in your reader's ticks yas very bat, and did much ml 25 b 
5 - Garin JarePy 1 ee 
as if it dered them fo odious, | Which w to make the 
. be ae of that which. was the work RK 
Cer- of their chief artifices was to ſupp þ all thay Gould a 
and be ſaid k Gxonr of the Suk which they oppoſed, i oo Cree 
not con- and to. hide the weak. fide of that which, they main» Lz. in. 1. 
Book tained ; yet for form's fake, they would pro (e fome cop. 11, pag. 79, 
S © hooks thols which they © fer 
24, could moſteafily conſute. Now this ivreally, what Chry- 
then fuppor ſippus adviſed the Philoſophers to do: he would have 
neither fide of them mention byt {li | 
n 125 
ength of reaſon it 4 | 
tile 
the 
to the (43) 
our nei 4 
ones. our LAE 
and complain be 
lates the Wu 
you will beli ry 
you wrote « (41); but ; | ) compate the 
certainty that are againſt him, and for his adyerſary. Chryſippus * with what ough 
* is to be blamed, not only for the diſhoneſty, and the w* Have oblerred rr 
| l w gain the ic- BLONDEL 5 
Dene, uch a Rem the 
1 gn idle ha been com- the cs or who 
a 8 + — . ther 
* cannot count in 
Randing bie 1 (44 
| „ diffical | learn- 2. 
3 u b a LA 
demnation againſt hint, fnce be had afted againſ wm 
them, 9 he ſupported with all his ſtrength, and * 
kuen better than Arcefilau himſelf, the the 5 
In my opinion they were in thy 0 bath of - 
vanity of a young Scholar ir ady, , at 
degree, that he made a f{acrikice | ims, ticks or i | 
do dhe ſtrong defire he had of taking hold of @ fs partidlicy expoſed all | 


CHR 


ſwer, which is tad dt this tire in behalf of thoſe who cannot reroncile God's decree with 


b ; 3 


- our: free-will, and who, hen they ſpeak of Predeftination cannot but make uſe of ſuch 


erxpreſſions as ſeem to be inconſiſtent with thoſe'they employ, when t 
rove them for their vices. 


00 See Prata men to virtue, and 
tim age ſtronger terms of the fatal neceſſity of 


Virorum E- : 

oofele Ecclpaſs of man (o), than the Stocks. Judge then 

2 28 volumes in a hurry, and who had a 

>, . * 

and 659 · edits 1 0 

1684 rained in his metaphylica 
not meet there with any Judges, but ſuch as, ate at the 
ſame time parties d ; and there are numbefleſs 
Authors, who plead their cauſe according to Cary us's 
maxims ; I mean, who act only like Lawyers ; and there 
is no Judge or Recorder to report the cauſe ; for if any | 
perſon ventures to 2 ithfully and without any 
attiſice or diſguiſe, the whole ſtrength of the adverſa- 
ry's arguments, he becomes odious and ſuſpected, and 
is in danger of being treated like an infamous preva- 

(42) See the ricator, who betrays his own party (42). It is not only 

remark [F] in human prudence, policy, the intereſts of one's 

$7 own „that a man act only the part of a 

en "* pleading La : this is alſo owing to a_ Charitable 
zeal, on whi occaſion I all relate dere, what I was 

1 told the other day by a learned Divine, who wat the 


ſame time a very honeſt man. I aſſerted that'an Au- 
thor, who, without ing to dogmatize, keeps 


within the bounds of Hiſtory, may and ought to re- 


reſent faithfully, the moſt ſpecious arguments, which 

190 moſt erroneous Sects have to alledge either to ſup- 

port their own opinions, or againſt xy : and 
T relied; ſuppoſe you are a Prof 


as he denied it, 
of Divinity, and you. chuſe the myſtery of the Trinity 


for the ſubje& of your Lectures during a whole winter. 


You examine thoroughly all that the Orthodox have 
ſaid, and the Heretics have objected; and by your own 
meditation and the ſtrength of your mind, find 
that one might anſwer the ſolutions of the Orthodox 
much better than the ſectaries have done; in a word 
you find out new difficulties, much ſtronger 
thoſe that have been' ſtarted till this time; and which 
are much harder to ſolve; I ſuppoſe you will lay them 
before your audience: Not I, replied he, I ſhall 


do no ſuch thing ; it would be digging a precipice be- 
fore them; beiter Chriſtian Charity, nor the zeal we 


ought to have for truth, will ſuffer us to do that. 
Such was his anſwer. Now it may very well be, that 
ſome Aathors boaſt-in a preface, that they have over- 
thrown all the fences. and bulwarks of the Hereticks, 
tho” they be conſcious, that out of mere charity they 
have omitted to examine their wag robs moſt ca 
| tious objeftions. We may belieye this chiefly of 
(43) See the re- Roman Catholick Writers on Contro + fince' com- 
— WH the plaints * Fg againſt Delta, that 'the * 
rity, With . repteſen aments A 
SAI Heretics proved detrimental (43). * eee 
Wur run: I muſt examine in this place, what I promiſed in 
they who prohi- the article of that Cardinal (44). Do they who burn 
2 books of the books of an Heretick, and ſuffer nevertheleſs, that 
— 2 the books in which they are confuted, 7 
that their objee- read, reaſon coherently, and is their condu uniſorm 
tions be publiſhed and all of a piece? You will anſwer, no: for the 


in the books of reaſon why the reading and ſelling of Heretical Books 


the Orthodox, is prohibited, is, that it 1s Fared Jeſt they ſhould poiſon 
thee. the readers. They are apprehenſive in Italy, leſt they 
Who ſhould ſee in what manner a Proteſtant Writer 

(44) Quotati- Proves his own Doctrine, and how he confutes that of the 
on (45) of the Catholics, ſhould fill their heads with doubts and ſcruples, 
Article BEL- and thould even be entirely convinced by the ents 
MIN. of ſuch an Author. But is not the Gi mis fortune 


to be feared if they read Bellarmin's works ? Will they 
not find there the arguments and objections of the He- 
reticks? And ſuppoſe Bellarmin a&ed honeſtly, wilbth 
not find them there repreſented with as much ſtrength 
as they are in the Books even of the moſt learned Pro- 
teſtants ? Yes, you will Ay, but then "they Will find 
them there with the anſwers added to them; whereas 
if they read only che Book of the Heretick, they 
would find the polſon without having a wholeſome and 
well prepared antidote. But this anſwer is not fatiſ- 
faQory ; for it ſuppoſes, that the Readers are ettremely 


every thing, nor 
„ whether' 


Nele and bolt 5 


done volume, 


than all 


' hable, I fay, that if theſe Authars undertake. to 


hey would perſuade 
None of the Philoſophers ſpoke in 
more pompouſly of the liberty 
Chryſippus, who wrote ſo nan 
genius, could forbear aſſerting in his 


moral treatiſes ſeveral 25 fitioris, Which could not be teconciled with thoſe, which he main- 
| books. Plutarch charges him with making God the Author f 


. ” 
- ” 
- fins N 
o 
> = 1 


pains of paſſing from one bock to another, and that 
cho they knew, they could find Bellarmin Works at 
the lame Bookſeller's ſhop, where they bought the 
Work of a Calviniſt, they would yet determine the 
queſtion on the ſide of the latter, before they inquired 
into this Cardinal's arguments, tho' they could. i 
diately have upon their table both the Book which 
contains the poiſon, and that which affords the anti- 
dote. You muſt own that the difference. there is be- 
tween the arguments of an Heretick, bound up in one 
volume with thoſe of the Orthodox, and the ſame ar- 
guments bound up ſeparately, thoſe of the Heretick in 
ne Vo and thoſe of the Orthodox in another; 
you muſt own, I ſay, that ſuch a difference does not 


afford ſufficient ground either fot or fear. The 


hope muſt therefore be grounded on ſome other conſi- 
deration. It muſt be ſuppoſed, that what may be-a 
ſufficient antidote, when the readers compare the argu- 
ments which the Orthodox quotes from the Book of 
the Heretick, with the Orthodox's anſwer, is not 
a ſufficient remedy, when the Readers are the 
whole Book of the Heretick; with the whole Book of 


the Orthodox. It mult therefore be alſo fi „ that 
ſetting aſide the anſwer, the ts of the Herg- 
tick are weaker in the Book of the , than 
they are in the work of the Heretick himſelf; conſe- 
ently it muſt be ſuppoſed, that the Author of the 
awer was ſo cautious, as not ar 


| of ran thoſe ar- 

ts, till be had diſguiſed curtailed them, 
given them ſuch a turn, that they could not make 
any impreſſion upon thoſe, who ſeeing them only in 
that dreſs, compare them with the anſwers. 


At this rate the Tnquifitors who prohibit a Book, and 
ſuffer people to read a conſutation of it, do not act 
inconſiſtently, nor is their conduct incoherent :; they 
are perſuaſed that their prohibition will be uſeful at 


as 


2 


ble ſincerity, and in their whole ſtrength, it wor 
be needleſs. to deſtroy theſe bad-Books, unleſs thoſe i 
which, they are confuted, were deſtroyed at th 
time. This is ſo evident, that it is e, all 
Authors who are zealous for maintaining the diſci 
accommodate themſelves to the humour of th 
govern, and who prohibit ſome Books. It is very 


5 
Th 


3 
F 


1 


fute ſome of thoſe prohibited Books, they will take 
thing that age a the Elth of the Keren. They 

ing that might Hates the fait * 
bring within the compaſs of three or four lines an ob- 
jon which took. up ſeveral. pages ; they ſeparate it 
from all its ſupports, and from all the preliminary ob- 
ſervations that ſerved to it, and what they De 

4 Faun et . perat tractata 
cannot. anſwer, they prudently omit (45), After; all :itcfcers poſe re- 
it is very difficult, ſor a Wark, be it never ſo ſtrong /inguir. Horat. 
with regard to thoſe who read. it attentively from one 4 Arte Poetic, 
end to the other, to, appear to have any ſtrength, W. , 22 
in the fragments which an Author quotes from it, 2,6u4gue dee 
nd Which he diſperſes here, and there in ſeveral Larres, Juiler, 
ces of his anſwer, tranſcribing four lines in one 168 5, Art. 3. 

ce, five or fix in another, &c. theſe are as ſo many bes. 804. 
e Paved of toi the trank- of a tree; it is 
clock-work taken to pieces, in which it is im (46) Nen. . in- 


(45) Et gud 


im prodens and lay it ſuppoſes that they would cooks ro oblerye the dilmembared body (46). All the Con- 7.5; nens pu 
o yrs their own adn, aher thin take the ogy Wien complain then tans of th at ie Ho, Se 
1 | | | 2 ' CES 4 „I. ver. 2 
Vor. IV. AL 
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. _ . not ONE 
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15 FRI. IK 4071 J a 
Comps n vaidn eps them (47): 1 bive 
2 the 5 2 Roman Catholick, Who ſaid, that 1 
Nervelles de 1a ed again armin, deſerved to 


re 4 2 neo ener ban, 22 ener uared, (as | 


Jo Ros meſius -intitled his Book againſt this Cardinal 3) en 
\ dun added be, not by the ſtrength of the anſwer, 


but by the manner of repreſenting his objections. The 

TE ts do ſtill more complain of the unfair pro- 
"of Heir adverſiries.. Gblelve the diſputes, 

ich ftnetimes _ between perſons' of the ſame 
pity : read the te e Works of the diſputants 
you wilt And done ength in them: but ir Y bu w. 

junge of Mzvias's 2 by the A which His ad- 


3 1 . hm, em, and by the reflections 
ce 1 1 Welt, and chat he even 
common ſenſe. 
ee 
2 heretical ways act conſiſtently, (48 
dn 25 uk Plutarch c Barg. {hits mw mali Wag Col 3 Gs 
Republ. des Let- Fin; Liu, wo 1 Ns 14 thar hin + 
tres, Sept. 135, A eee 1 Bis abe You, will find the charge 1 
1 2 e [6] of the articte PAUBICIANS. 
aillet © 1686, ” ue it the ce it Was t there In the füt e- 
Art. 8. pag. $10. dftioh of this t us only &ta t 
/ 7 25 examine in this 


& «gr Which Ice Lier pro poted ; 
148 e res 


muntt *1þ/u 
ni e un et if 


2 tiitberſe @tqut ẽ,ëQ ͤcouti nentem, f. futaltn 
ham, & be free Perth Futaba in. Ihnen pc. 
Nin, & um gurm Ae MM "#tht#a ; Yom ea; 

— ereus, 70 Nannen, ut Jon & 1rram, 


a, fete, lam, fda, ulfiotrfitatemqut rerum, 
ommin Wera em. arg tines ea to, 22 g 


Ae e nt beats, Lung, A, pat, tt 
e tum, quem hbmints Journ appellarent, guiyue 
per: marie mablaret, Mob M Neptun: 1thr ant ban 


| e 3 Tabmphe 2 


& 7 * pw, hs vr, 
wh fa 
> es 2 oaks futurarum veritatem, 


fen is pl 

OY, tale of ut Ti & vis divita e vVideatur. 
fo quien in primo Mro de Natura” In fe- 
cantlo aufem wut Opti, Maj 7% Bis was Y nf; ol 
fabilles ate * tied gut 


. 3 


bore When diæe * Our Fri 1 up aten 2 f oy 
fan) Cicero, de c 1 bici vs ut 
me Den: 8 we. ifs Bos th * — 5 
hb. . cap. 15. 755 e the 4 "of 


hole mature: 2 ere Wet is God, 
< and che univerſal n 6f that mind: and that 
it is endowed” with "kg overning power of the 
4 mind and of reafon; amd is the common nature of 
© #tf'thipgs, as Alſo a fatil fhadow, and the neceſſity ** 
4 of future eyents. Befides, be ſays that God is a 
«Fe, arid that Ether, which T have mentioned a- 


ex! : then he aflerrs, that it is all that flows and 
22 ates from nature, as Water, air, the ſun, 
1 ä «x, moon, the ſtars, And che univerſality of thin 
ich prehends' all, and even choſe men, 


4 obtained immortality: : „He alſo endeavours to Dig 


& that the Echer is, What then call } Japiter and that actic 


the air Which flows over the Seas is Ne ptune, 
and that the earch is what is fla med Ceres. e 
the ſame manner does he explain the other names of 
in. 7 * "the Gods: He alſo afferts, that che efficacy of that 
tual and eternal law, "Which is as it were the 

vide of our lives, atid the teacher of bur duties, 
18 ff bathing but Japicc bimſelf; and he calls. it the 

fatal neceſſity and the eternal truth of 2. * 

Jeane; 'tho* no divine ener can be 6bſe in 


any of thoſe things he menitions. This is What he 
cc * s in his firſt B 4 ng the the Nature of the 
a9! Gods. In the ſecond he "undertakes to reconcile 


«the fables of Orpheus, Mufzzus, Heſiod and Homer 
; * win the (em ke "Jaid down in * fir ſt Book con · 


n them, yo will think, that Mavies | 


l Nha 
ciiiſtertting the Nature ö God.” ppus) vim 
nth Ii Fathont rel, & 55 EE thre 5's ine 


fries, 
thte & ritlohs <t+eraf, ebm u rerun 


tation ene — — ; 
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dy, and 7585 who, endeavoured to clear him of inis bletiſn, did not baren ig, e 
a wow, hw, dor do I wonder at it; for the 
0 


de Dei ro of God () given by Chry- cy) See the R. 
7 from the Uniycrle 3: o- that ebene Wo- 
9 5 tt "reaſoned! „ 
N 0 | * 0 iin Nenn. — 
« « cxring le immoral Gods ne make the mak 
„ ahclent Poets, WhO did not any ſuch ching. 
« We. to haye been Stoicks,” This paſſage alone 
determine the queſtion to Chry ſippusꝰs ame, 
— he been a man who ſtuck to his on principles ; 
but as he altered them daily, and maintained by turns 
the moſt contrary opinions, his Apologiſts may find 
ſomething to ſay in his favour, M7 the 4 4 
his contradiftions and i cies, cy 8 
1 Ha 3 


' ſore 1 keep their ground, and mainta 
2 Tue Page 0 


hich 1 hitye quoted from Ci- 
„ contains an anintelighbte it is 4 more 
* Chaos, than that of the Potts. 
Yet — all this e we' can cen - oh 
oe ge the W 4 ppus God is the Soul of the 
orld, pou is the univerſal Foo of. 
that Sou that Jupiter is the eternal Law, the fa - 
. the whakerable truth of all future events. 
* direct yo undvöidable tonfequence of this is, that 
foul 6f man is 4 part of God, and that 4 Man' 
6ts have flo erh wr it" Bock hinfalf  But- 


12 ils t Mis Philofopher the Nherry of 'mal:itig as 
many e di e as he; bi ta er Aff His 


wigdibgs aud tününgs he mat at Tit faft into the pre- 
cipice. Ele es that the foul. of man eſeaped the 

eral farality, fe exempts it ot the fate, to which 
all other things #re ſubj 


mibi quidem widetur, 7) — ententie u! ent 12 
rum g's "af 7 2 


1 


5 gm 3 4 anithos ＋ 7 2 2 obo 60. (50) Cicero, de 

ppus aten n & neceſuatem tmprobaret, nm Fato, hae 17. 
7955 28 et ſind petit cauſfts e , call ſrun enera 
diſtinguit, ut nece/itatem N Wo oy retimeat atum. 


| 2 enim, 275 aliæ ſunt | ite & principales, 


 adjuvantes & proxime. Duamobrim cum dicimus 
omnia fato fieri cauſi antecedentibu}, mon hoe iutelligi vo- 
lumus, tauſit petfe tis & rineipaliby ui,” ſed cauſis adju- 
wantibus, antecedentibus, Prox:mMis 71). i. e. As (51) Hem, ibid. 
« there were two opinions among the ancient Philo- 
yo ſophers 3 the one that of thole, who held, that all 
© things are lo ſubject to fats, in ſuch 4 manner, that 
* dae are abſolutely neceffary ; the other that of thoſ thoſe 
„ Who maintained that the terminations of the 25 
a: bad ey nh and not ſubject to fate; it ſeems to 
* me, that \ryfippus like 4 an 3 arbiter ſte 
r „ between them both, tho he comes nearer to thoſe, 
« who bold that the determinations of the mind are 
* free from neceſſity. . . As Chryfippus did not admit 
an abſolute necelity, and yet, maintained, that no- 
© thin happen without antecedent cauſes, he diſtin- 
4 gm bee of cauſes, this to eſcape neceſſity 
« whillt . iin a Fatum. ot ſome cauſes, ſays 
* he, are perſect and principal cauſe s, others are help- 
ing and hear. So that, When we fay, that 15 
„thing happens by fate. thro” antecedent cauſes, ve 
aq do — mean it of perfect and Principal cauſes, but of 
«« near, helping, and antecedent cauſes.” He does not 
2 25 as you je that every thing is produced by an 
tecedent ca but he adinitt two ſorts of cauſes, 
. 17 of which did not deſtroy * 's liberty. The 
perfect and principal cauſes, ſaid he, do not ſuffer an 
on to be free, but they may be ſo notwirhſtanding 
the helping cauſes. Since wr 10 e aſſerted, that 
our deſites were not produced b 12 external principal 
cauſe, hut only by an 83 ** not Feen, cauſe, 
which = excited them, ee gore rom thence, 
that the ſoul itſelf produced its di d had a power 
over them, It wants to be excited'by © all ob- 
jecls, without which it could not a the leaſt act of 
aſſenting ; but the objects, which ＋ 4 it, do not pro- 
duce the determinations or acts 0 f the Will; it deter- 
mines itſelf by its own ſtrength, when the objects have 
given it the firſt motion. e ex plains this by a'com- 
riſon. He who throws a ale, ſays he, gives 
it the firſ motion, but not the .wolybility, or SY of 
rolling, and the cylinder rolls — by its own 
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reaſoned conſiſtentiy, he could not but make, Cod the Author both f -ngratand,natural 
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firength ; thus our ſoul being excited by the objects, 
moves afterwards of itſelf. Quamęguam afſtnſio non poſ- 
fit fieri niſi commota viſo, tamen cum hoe wviſum proxi- 
mam cauſam habrat nb principalem, hanc haber ratic- 
ten, ut Chryſippusr vult, quam dudum diximur, non ut 


's fila guidem eri poſpet nulla vi extrinſecus excitata, neerſſe 


by 2 enim afſenfimem oy comme eri, fed revertitur ad 

| yieadrum, & ad turbinem fuum, gu moweri meipere 

ſt pulſ non poffint. It aufem guum accidit, ſuapte 

natura, quod fupereſf,” & Cylindrum volvi, & werjari 

turbinem putat:” Ut igitur, inquit, N. Cylin- 

drum,; duft ei principium motionis, 1bilitatem aurem 

non Hettit, fic en ſum objettum imprimes ithid ſudem, & 

guaff fig in anime ſperiem ſuam, fed afſenſfo mira 

erit in poteſſate, „ quemadmodum in Cy dium 

eff, extrinſtcus pulſe,” quod reliquum eft ſnapte vi S na- 

(52) Cicero, de fura movebitny (52). Obſerve, that Cicero had ſaid, 

Fato, cap. 18. that Chryſippus intangles himſelf ſo much, that whe- 

ther he would or not, 441 the — 2 neteſ- 

Dum autem fity of fate (53). This does not very clearly appear 

tri i e 1 Ciceros .. ſo that 1 * — — — 2 

1 ipflus, that there ate ſome things wanting in this 

— — 2 ($4), as it is certain ſome are wanting in other 

confirmet invitus. ces. Lipfius has his Ny Ges Autas lius, Who 

Idem, ibid. cap. N erved more exactly ſippus's explicat ion. 

9. Lam perfuaded the reader will permit me to tranſcribe 

(54) Sed gued in at large what he ſays as this is a very fublime, intri- 

Vio Cicero dicit, exte and inexplicable ſubject, we muſt not ſtrive to be 

& too {paring in our quotations. The leaving out ſome 
1 & things wou 


credo plura oddi- 


diſſe, que & 
1 Lip- 


feare. You will ſee; in the paſſage of Aulus Gellius, 
firſt the definition of deſtiny, e. en Chryfippus ; 
5% then the inference which was draw from it, namely, 
fs Na that men did not fin, and that all their crimes were to 
14. be laid to the charge of deftiny alone; and faſtiy this 
Philofopher's anſwer, Fatum, quad Grad rinpahiim 

vel nuf votant, ad hant ferme ſententiam Chry- 

| [pas Stoice princeps 1 bi definit.. Fatum eft, in- 

quit, ſempiterna quardam & indeclinabilis ſeries rrrum & 

' catena, volvens ſemet ipſa ſeſe & implicans per æler- 

nor com ſeguentiæ ordines, ex uibus apta came fe eſt . . 

(55) Aulus Gel- (55).' Aliaram autem opimonum 8 auc- 
lius, lib, 6. cap. fare huic definitioni" ita obſtrepumt. Si Chryſippus, in- 
5 quiunt, fato put anna moveri & regt, nec declinari 
tranſcendique pojſe agmina fati & volumina, peccata quo- 

ue hominum & delia non ſuuſt entanda neque condicenda 

Junt ipfis voluntatibus eorum, ſed neceſſitati cuidam & 

inftantie,' que oritur ex fato, omuiumgque fit rerum ab- 

mina & arbitra; per quam neceſt" fit feri quicquid 

futurum eft ; & 2 nocentium puirnas legibus ini- 

due conflitutas, ſi homines ad maleficia non ſponte veniunt, 

h 2 fato trahuntur. Contra ea Chrfppus tenuiter multa 

& arguta difſerit. Sd omnium ſere, quæ ſuper ea re 

ſeripſit, fententia- wn; rg ft.  Quanquam ita fit, 
inguit, ut ratione quadam frincipalineceſſarid coacta at- 

gue conne xa fint for omnia; 5 tamen ipſa menti- 

um noſtrarum e Juto opmxia, at proprietas co- 

rum eft ipſa & qualitas, nam fi funt per naturam pri- 

mitus ſalubriter utiliterque ficta, omnem illam vim, que 

de fato 'extrinſecus ingruit, LY 

tranſmittunt. Sin wero ſunt aſpera & infeita & rudia, 

aullifque artium bonarum adminiculis fulta ; ctiamſi par- 

wo /ive nullo fatalis incommodi conflifta-urgeantur ; ſua 

tamen ſcevitate & woluntarid impetu in afſidua-delidta 

& in errores ruunt, idque ipſum ut ea rattone fiant na- 

turalis illa & neceſſaria rerum conſequentia efficit, que 

Yatum wocatur: Eft enim genere ipſo quaſs fatale & 
tonſiquens, ut mala ingenia peccatis & erroribus non va- 

cent (56). i. e. Chryſippus the Prince of the Stoick 

«Philoſophers, defines fate, almoſt after this manner, 

«6, Fate, ſays he, is a certain, eternal and unchangeable 

* ſeries and chain of things, winding and turning it- 

«c ſelf in perpetual revolutions of ſucceſſions, of which 

it is compoſed and linked together. . . The Phi- 

< lofophers of the other Sects, who held different opi- 

„ tions, made the following objectious 'againſt this 

«© defimition- If Chryſippus, fay they,” thinks, that 
< all things, are moved and regulated by fate, in ſuch 
< a-manner, that its influence and court can by no 
means be turned off, nor avoided, then the very ſins 

und evil actions of men ate not to be charged upon 
ries e. nor aſcribed to their will, but co à certain necellcy, 


(56) Idem, ibid. 
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d but render what we trar{cribe-more ob- 


tractabiliuſgue 


evil. One cannot, without being ſtruck, with, horror, read what he taught concerning che 
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„ which is unavoidable, and comes from fate; ſuch a 
— as governs and rules every thing, and by 
** which whatever is to come muſt abſolutely happen 

<« whence” it' follows” that the laws are unjuſt, een 
<« ſubje& the guilty to puniſhments, if men do net 
„ 'wittioghy" commit evil actions, but are ſoretd tg it by 
fate. 3 replied to all this by ſeveral witry 
and ſharp" reflections; the ſubſtance of What he wrote 
upon this ſubject comes to this,. ThE” it be true? 
« fays he, that all things are — connected and 
linked together by · a ipal cauſe, yet our minds 
are ſubject to fats im ſuch à manner à8 is to 
© .cheir-natore and qualities for if ut firſt they Have 
„deen well and aueh framed oy nature, that whole 
energy of fate paſſes through" them, in a More eaſy 


* and gentte manner. But if they be unpohſhed, un- 


'* learned, and rude,” and unprovided with thoſe helps, 
„which the liberal arts proeure, though the influence 
*© they ſuſſer from fate wre very ſmall, or none at all, 
yet by their own unſtilfülneſs, and by the impetuo- 
« my of theit will, they world ran beadlong into 
** continual crimes and errors. And that this happens 


« fo, . "the" effe& of that natural and neceſſary con- 


* nection of things, which we call Fare: For it is 
in its on nature almoſt fatal and neceſſary, that bad 
minds be not free from ſihs and miſtakes,. Aulus 
Gellius relates kfterwdtds th com pariſon of the eylin- 
der, and the concluſton, which Chryſippus inferred 
from his diſcourſe, Which was, that no body muſt be 
admitted to exeuſe himſelf by laying the blame of his 
conduct upon deſtiny, and that criminals muſt not be 
heard, who have this recourſe to this Aſylum. Prop- 
terea negat oporbere ferri, audivique homines aut nequam 
aut ignavos & nocontes & auttates,\ qui, cum in culpa 
& maleficio reviai ſunt, profugiunt'ad fati neeeſſitatem, 


tamgquam in aliud fati ahm; E. gar peine fete- 
runt, ea non ſue temeritati, ſed ſuto ęſſe attribuendy di- 
cum (57). | | apes Uh 


It is eaſy to obſerve, that this Philoſopher could not 
extricate himſelf out of the labyrinth in which he was 
engaged; and that his diſtind ion of external cauſes, 
which neceſſitated, and thoſe which did not neceſſitate, 
was of no uſe to him. He only winds and turns him- 
ſelf about, and at laſt he proves to be exactly where 
they are, who ſubmit every thing to the unavoidable 
neceſſity of deſtiny. To be convinced of this, you 
need but join together his compariſon of the cylinder, 
and the confeſſion he malces, that all the inward qua- 
lifeations' of the mind, which make men fin, are a 
natural and neceſſary effect of Fate (58). He fays, 
that there are ſome minds, which having been well 
framed from the beginning, go without any hurt thro 
the ſtorm, which falls upon them from fate; and that 
there are others, which are fo ill framed, and ſa rough, 
that if fate hits them ever ſo little, or even not at all, 
they fall into fin by a voluntary motion. This is ow- 
ing to a natural imperſeciion, which is in the cauſe. 
Now he has {did that che fatal neceffity of every thing 
is the principle; by which it happens, that ſome minds 
are well and others ill framed; con itly he muſt 
alſo ſay, that we may and ought to aſcribe to fate all 
the crimes which men commit; and fince he moreover 
admitted a Divine Providence, he could not but ac- 
knowledge, in the courſe of his reaſonings, that God 
is the cauſe of all thoſe ' crimes; and conſequently, 
Plutarch's charge againſt him is very well — : 
for his compariſon of a cylinder cannot be exact, unleſs 
you compare fate, not to the firſt comer who throws the 
cylinder, but to the turner who made it, and after- 
wards ſets it a rolling. The cylinder's — long 
time is indeed owing to its ſingular figure, ſince 
the turner made it with that figure, which is the ne- 
ceflary cauſe of a laſting motion, he is himſelf the true 
cauſe of the motion's duration, The whole difference 
there is between a Cube that does not roll, and a Cy- 
linder that does, all the conſequences, all the regulari- 
ties of irregularicies in the reſt of the one, and in the 
continyed motion of the other, muſt be aſcribed to the 
workman, who gave each of theſe bodies ſuch a form 
from which theſe regularities and irregularities &c. are 
neceſſary conſequences. It is very eaſy to apply all 
this to the ſouls of men. This difficulty did 2 
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(58) Idgue ipſunt, 
ut ea ratione fiat, 
naturalis la & 
neceſſaria rerum 
con ia effe- 
Fity gue forum 


enxatur, Ic em, 


N of the God . Ie hot only 


HR 


thoubht that they Were perithible;/ but he eben 


aſſerted, d really — . in the conffagtatton of the word und though he 
ccepted Javier? yet he — Ae him liable to change. He wrote a book concerning 
Arr. of r and 52 which abounded * 5 -many obſcene yr ery IXI. 

| — 


FATS 1 22 his TO LE he fap- 
that the Stoicks aſcribed. 5 deſects in the ſoul 
of man, not to God, but to a real and 
of matter. Sed heun, aw es 
tara hac conflitutio aut divirgium ; Deum a Mate = 
excuſas ? ſummodb non ill Natures, b wyv4 9-48 
tura, malun mahſque genuit, ff tales fecit Hoc c 
eft A, ut dit, eaſe, e dend & e. the 
cupanda. Ai Stoicos mali principium non in Deo, ſed place. 
in materia, (que tamen Des, ut ifft aliique 
Ao equali; & æterna, ) in materia, inquam, — 
tuiſſe. cum Deus homines aliaque. faceret, omnia 
bona & in fmxifſe, ſed repugnantem aliquam vim 
& malicioſam in illa fuiſſe, atque eſſe, que alio traberet ; 
(55) Lipfius, 2 args Ger enema mal u 769 ). 
by/. Stotc. lib. ji. e. “ But hark you, r if this con — 
Dien. 14+ . and devintion be from Nature, how can you avoid * 
« making God the Author of evil? How is it poſſi- 
4% ble that the Author of Nature, who is nature herſelf, 
cc 1 * e oye bad men, if he 
A. Lo is the chieſ 
„ ant} Ty thy the ſtrong hold of the 


10 12 1 we muſt now attack and maſter. 1 


| big rp boobs malignant efficacy 
% in matter, which oppoſed God's intention; and 
hence ſprung all evils both internal and external.” 
But this pretended vindication of Chryſippus has been 
(so) See the Re- ſo well confuted by Plutarch (60), — i cannot be of 
mark [L] of the the leaſt uſe. Euſebius has preſerved a Fragment of a 
article PAULI- Peripatetick Philoſopher, called Diogenianus, who 
CIANS. had very well e the deſects of Chryſippus's doc- 
(61) See Euſebi- trine upon this ſubje& (61). 
us, Praparat. Obſerve, that neither Calvin, for inftance, nor any 
r Je pen to the ame de, Went they fuppaſe 
P.. Page 292, He to the ſame ons, they ſup 
1 rakes was not in the ſoul of the firſt man any ne- 
fays againſt the Ceflitating quality towards evil. 
fame Chryſippus | 7 ] One cannot, without bring fruck with horror, 
Ibid. cap. 7. read <vhat be taught cancerning the Mortality of the 
9 Plutarch, having a deſign to ſhew, that the 
Stoicks had perverted all the common notions, which 
men had of the Gods, begins with the ideas of eter- 
nity and incorruptibility. What man is there, ſays 
(62) Plutarch, be (62), or bas ever been, but-does or did believe, that 
Commun. Ne- God is incorruptible and immortal? Is there any thing 
2 contra Storces, more agre eeable to the common - notions of mon, and more 
n 8 admitted than this . One may met per- 
with fone Javag Nations, aube do not believe there 
is 2 0's but there newer was a man, who having 
fame nation of a God, did not believe him to be immortal 
and eternal. They, . * have been called Atheiſts, be- 
cauſe they denied the being of a God, as Theodaras, Dia- 
gora:, and Hippo, 40118 nat ſay that God is liable to de- 
ſirudion, But their opinion was, that there is nothing in- 
corruptih ; yet whilſt they denied the poſſibility of an tn- 
corruptible ſubſtance, 2 left men ta enjoy the nations they 
had of @ Gad. But Chryfsppus and C. Chanthes, who iu 
their writings have crowded (if 1 may ſay fo) heaven 
and garth, te ai and th ſea with Gods, Jet make none 
of them incarruptible or 4 — except T upiter, in aulum, 
they f N the others are to be reſolved; ſo that be 
3 2255 them, aohich is not much better, than 
to be deftroyed himſelf : for it is nat more a bon. of im- 
perfe41on or weaknejs to 22 into the. ſubſtance, of 
another, than to feed upon the ſubſtance of anther, 
turn it into, one's own. Nor 4 757 is abſurdity. like. fame 
others that are drawn from their afertians and Writings 
2 of inference, and as neceſſary conſequences, of 70 
rines 3 for 2 them ſelves expreſly Aale. lare in their 
Books concerning the 5, Providence, Fate and Nature, 
that all the Go are born, and will periſh ; Fs 25 
are all combuſtible, and will be burnt, 257 melte 


as the" £2 "ve, made o 35 WEX or of gone ne 3 
ippus Jays then, iter ——.4— 
A * and that 9 ao re or Ef 2 


that außen the conflegration 77 the world comes, Jupiter 


: 3 uy *. 
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(ubo in ul eee 
Providence, and they both ſhall ſub/t for ever in the 
Job ance of the (63)... There is here, I think, (63) Idem, ibid, 
of the body from the foul, . way — — — pag: 1077, b. 
25 A obſerved n that ry 
t is the War Au in in Quotation 
_— Lal we — he tells us. that when 9) 
2 wg ns N will retire to another 
of his contradictions, 
—_— — PINES the mp 


* 

{ Antipater ) who deny 3 . 
2 e meaſure pretty near to thoſe, who a. 
* that the are born and will periſh ; for 

© there is as much. abſurdity in maintaining that the 
„Gods are e as there 1 a denying their 
rovidence ence. therefore 
40 | as much ang, bags as Epicurus, 49g former 
denies the Eternity of the Gods, and the latter their 
„ 
y w ps 
«« Jupiter and the World are nouriſhed after — 
« manner, than they, who are begotten, and will pe- 
„ riſh by fire. Here then he. aſſerts, that all the 
Gods are nouriſhed, except Jupiter and the World, 
66 * and; in his ſirſt Book concerning, Providence, he ſays, 
Jupiter is continually increaſing, till all things 
«be umed in him, And ſince death is the fepa- 
* ration. of the ſoul from the body, and the ſoul of 
the world is not ſeparated from it, but is continually 
« increaſing, till it has conſumed all the matter with- 
in itſelf, we ought not to ſay, that the World dies. 
« Can any one contradict himſelf more glaringly, 
*« than, by aſſerting, that the ſame God is and is not 
** nouriſhed (65) ?” It is poſſible, that ſo. acute a Phi- (65) 
loſopher ſhould have had uch monſtrous notions ? — + Stoi- 
LX He urete 4 Pook concerning the amours of Ju- c. Pag · 1952. 
piter and Funo, which abounded with .. . . . obſcene p 
Jages.] Diogenes Laertius is not the ouly Author = 
acquaints us with this. Kerl, a, Jays he, d te- 
rtixve. Tg Tferiaru, 5 c aN * aper a- 
Yad reg. i u Ta wifi, Tay aui pvc vas - 
bel Hf aN Ta T0 ru, Has x Tor Ain c N lei, 
Alywn Kar rat itaxerivs gixus a Cue i irn lbu- 
yuy To ce, tles A. erat 7 (pur rar Gn 
FA& 16 (Fopice, 1. T6144 Ws Pvoixun, Nah rale 
La N Pl * irs T4 7% zn rel rh. rum 
xan f as Nd a (66)... 3, e. “ There are (66) Dog. Laert. 
ſome who expo Cs reputation, becauſe lib. 7. num. 187, 
„de wrote à great many abominable and obſcene 
« things 3 for i 9 his Book Frans imine. the ancient Phi- 


% ſiologers, he fi ries relati 
Juno and Ni ve. An ſays in N ſix hundred 
lines, what none but the moſt immodeſt men would 
8 ſpeak: he relates a ſtory as they ſay, which tho he 
6 praiſes it as being natural, yet it is {6 impudent, 
that it becomes common praſtitutes rather than Dei- 
*« ties; and indeed it has been omitted by thoſe wh 
« wrote upon pictures. We may add to this a 4 
ſage from Origen, Kal 21 pu «0% xf νννẽꝗÜ N 
Gu df END { is glas, pu ard aklas * A 
Fn pap ivns 3 ru 11 0 ed gl ur gos, 0 Tyr Dres Tay 
P43oo dv ο cr, TyrsTois r min. To 
Cee, a fiffeili, fach 71s © Tae, iv y appuro- 
reis 0", Hoe Tor Ala tyiryper lo (67). i. e. Why (67) Origener 
«« ſhould 1 relate the abſurd ſtories df the Greeks con- . 
«« cerning the Gods, which are ſhameful both in them- 
«« {elves, and when they are allegorized? Since Chr 
„ {ippus of Solos, who is reckoned to have raiſed the 
«+ reputation of the Stoic Philoſophers very high, by 
„the many books he Wrote, | explained a picture, 
** which Was at Samos, and in which, Juno was repre- 
„ ſented with Jupiter in a very unbecoming poſture.” 
How aboyi able it is, that thei uld have been ſuck 
10 f in als empl ne mY EW. ? lll, n | 

ryſippus a is, and exp it, not 
in 1 but ie s Real le ſenſe; * n whether 
his exprefſigns could be Rs, "Yay 2 ſeen above 

1 the i impertinences o ce * Wh in them mark [H] 3 
= whole Theology of the Stoics, g en (49+ 


aN 


chat n e lei ee againiſt,” I is thirofore eaſy to gueſs; drehe Wente 
had not much reaſon to be pleaſed with his writingg. For as he was a conſiderable mam 
amongſt them []. it gave people a Pretence to charge che whole body wich che erde 
of fo illuſtrious a member of it. Nor do e find, chat the celebrated Authors amongſt 
the Stoicks, ſuch as a Seneca, an Epictetus, an Arrian, were very forward to ſhew their 
veneration for him [A]; they are, generally ſpeaking, very ſparing in this reſpect. 
I do not find that any obhection was made a his morals; which makes me think, 
; that n Was blameleſs. Ir is ſuppoſed; chat the only ſervant he hatl was an old 
[N], which is a proof of his chaſtity "2rd einem. He uſed oſten to repeat 
(0) Au Aulos Gel- five tie lines of Euripides (q), þ which condemn alf da intineſs and intempęranee, and put us 
v7: ® in mind that Nature has ſufficiently provided for all our wants by the means of bread and 
water; and he abhorred the works of Archeſtratus (7): this maß convince us that he was f, 5 the be 
a very ſober man. 1 have obferved already that he” applied himſelf very much te Paas. 
leftics I add, that he took extraordinory pains, to find out the ſolurion of a Sophi 
ee een vey mach, cd which wa eld fel 
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r be hereby 72 TORN? bent 
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(6g) Chryfippir, 410 He was a confiderable man 


= ſulcire puta- He was confidered as the chief fu that ſect (69),. un the farmer cafe. 

tur Porticum Stei- and it became a common P that had it not times one [acre lene n 
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72) Seneca, De han 12 above (7 


ctio Sapientis, 
2 4 ha Bene . 


e-. We ! 350 
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1. cap. 2 175 7 2 2 


om fk po rs, — in eragiperas * 
erjdently tale“ Cicero de- 7) m4 A- 
us underſtand the. ctymulegy t, ande, 


&* but I com- 
kind of « mend him 
* more eſpeci- 


+ Foun Scheg- hs 


% Archeſtratus, 
le © who was fa- 


_ Chryfopm (73 | you will =, u« hook CREW 
* e 0 

2 divi- a3) this Phi ed, Upon is very trum, on = f cor if wot an. IST 

— e DEED EVE HE 

640 Shy ann cor \ « ni 

« does better ariſes from > reflot ” 7 : a SAD will find . ; 

«« deſerve divine dered the divine ava, gaby were | le- . N way of interrogadog· Fiſlalt ”* aſcribe a very 

*« honours than mus (7 5). Tal, ote by a paſſage ſrom which © N I 

„ Triptojemus.” tt be ho diſorerl tub to me qo hat they | e one by: -t real ſubject.” 

(76) Diog. Laert- Forces, that the to * Athen. lib. 8. 

r 1 eel: ft — __ 


AUTH 


Ds] EASzAY Diogenes Laertius mentions this two, Or 
Idem, ibid. "Hpxw79 T6, 9 ig. He was, ſati 
an. 181. woman only { 16) for his ſervant. He 
ſerved, that it had been known by this old 


ſow 
88 % eee 


rt lib. T7» ry f 
Page 339» = 67. nſieur ad, 
Rik 7 of the ſame 
(9) — FF juſt now quote, was 
De Comun ws 


"Cs 
ork pag. 288 7 2 


1039. Mr. Bayle patiently the fling 5 85 and 72 
French Tung. © xt an wat 77 it woman | * 1 N. 
Tranſla- 5 


dark, and agrees 4 yu the Stoics, * they i — — yo is no 
6 lk with the the common notions of mankind. ' They is, ſer. from thence, cen ne 
bare ben ge EA my had ſaid a, little before,] bat it is the of wine makes the difference. between the being dru 

to tranſlate moſt ame thing, not to he * jo ald woman, and not " being ſober of à great drinker, Which is ablayrd. 
of the paſſages in 1 lie with a young. one 3 both. theſe. ations "being. the If went on from three pints to three 


e im- fie: af rv chaſtity: 2 that chaſtity in the latter caſe hundred pints, you could eaſily mark the difference be- 
n of hing greet and glorious, . . tween enough and 200 much. . 
| WI 


the Greek — 
N55 IV. 40 


Plutarch. 
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8 which was no 
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with a Sorites is at liberty to chooſe his own weapons, 
and be makes uſe of the ſmalleſt pan 
ty, that you may not find; any where a fixed point 


ſeparates the not being drunk from the being 
drunk, little from much, enough from too much, &c. 


"The: generality of men, who are not profeſſed Scho- 
um, would. july saagh at theſe, ſophiltical quibbles, 
and would appeal to common ſenſe, and to that degree 
of Knowledge, which in common life is ſufficient to 
make ' vs diſtinguiſn in the general little from much, 
c. But a man who ſet up for a 
not have his recourſe to that Tribunal, he was obliged 
to anſwer in form, and unleſs he could find a folu- 
tion according to 
battle; his 


„ Ts 
1 ＋ 


Mr. 
fays, un - raſs a Proſeſſor of Salamanca with a thouſand captious 
ny 33 ſubtilties, and who ſhould receive no other anſwer but 
e is, "common ſenſe and "the general conſent of mankind 
lege, who reads /ilfficiently ſbew that ay B fd = are | 
private Lectures gain the victory, and it juſtly be ſaid, that the 
to che ſcholars, Proſeſſor had been defeated ;" for he was obliged to an- 
and makes them” {er in due form, and according to the rules of his 
lefſons. The Hy- trade, fince it was by thoſe very rules his Theſes had 
bernians or Triſh been attached. Chryſippus, who in this reſpect knew 
were reckoned to very well What his duty was, did clearly perceive that 
be yep well. _-- Gorites of the Dialecticians of Megara required a cate- 
leQticks. © -gotical-anſwer. The reader will fee what his device 
a was; but I muſt firſt quote a Latin paſſage. Sed guo- 
5 _ _ iam tantum in ea are Dialectica] ponitis, thus Ci- 
cero makes' a Sceptick ſpeak, — ne contra vos tota 
bees nata fit, primo progrefſu feſtive tradit elementa lo- 
ped | intelligentiam concludendique ra- 
| _ tionem; tum pautis additis vent ad Soritas lubricum 
| fant Q periculoſum"locum, \ quod tu modo Yicebas witiofſum 
 interrogandi gen. Quid ergo, iftius vitii num noſtra 
culpa e Rerum natura nullam dedit cognitionem finium, 
. ut ulla in re ffatuert pofſimus, quntenus nec hoc in acer- 
. oo #ritici ſalum unde nomen eft. Sed nulla omnino in re 
- minutatim interregandi dives, pauper, clarus, obſeurus 
it, malta, pauca, ** 9%, parva, longa, brevia, lata, 
_ anguſta,” o aut ts aut dempto, certum refpondea- 
mut 2072 — A vitioft ſunt Soritæ. Frangite er- 
ge eos | /ipoteſiis, 1 Erunt enim niſi cavea- 
(34) Cicero, A. #5 (84). I. e. „ Rut ſinee it depends ſo much upon 

cad. Quæſ. lib. that art (of Dialefticks), beware leſt the 
4- cap. 16 and 4 ſtrength of it be turned againſt yourſelves; for it 
„ begins with teaching the elements of ſpeech in a 

= 


very manner, and ſhews how to get at 
<6: the of ambiguous expreſſions, and how to draw 
inſerences 'but after it brings to the Sorites, 


. <> aiveryflippery and dangerous place; tho' you ſaid 
juſt now, that the Sorites 2 fr of in- 
\ ——_— then are we anſwerable for its 
* badneſs? Nature has not made us capable of know- 

ing the exact boundaries of things ; fo that we can- 
e not. exactly mark where any thing begins or ends, 
| which is true not only in a heap of corn, whenee 
the Sorites took its name, but in every other ſub- 
ject. For If we ate aſked by degrees what it is pre- 


ciſely that makes man rich or , famous or 
60 obſcure, or what is much, little, great, ſmall, long, 


** ſhort, broad, narrow, by what addition or ſubſtrac- 
tion it becomes ſo, we have nothing to anſwer. 

5 Vet, you will ſay, the Sorites is an erroneous me- 

„ „ thod of arguing.” Shew then Where the error lies; 
TT! argument, eſti be putig 10 /you 
"ow it or Silent, © and it will be ſo, if you do not take care.” Chry- 
and give that ſippus could not find any other device, but to anſwer 
name to this de- à certain number of interrogations, and then to keep 
vice, as others ſilence. His device was called the method of reſting. 


2 ie «Multum in eo Chryſippus ſudaverat, ut finitorem 
„ 9" acervi inveniret, ſed fruſtra: quare {pe inveniendi, 

© 4, quod querebat, dejetus; cr Strato, ro 251, quod 
(86) Caſaubonus * aiunt, excogitaverat quod vocabat romevxe Cort a Acryev 
in Perſium, Sa- (85) cum interrogatus pervenirer (86).” Conſult Ca- 
:y:2 ultima ve-ju ſaubon in his excellent Commentary upon theſe words of 
imo, pag. m. Per ſius webs 75 TIES n Nen fy 1 
„ —— — epunge ub fiflam 

$121 


d . 


Logician, could 


ar, would 


icles of quad- 


„ whilſt" you are ſilent, or when you ſpeak. Bat x 00 LE 


of interrogations, in which one could find no erd. The progreſs he made in Dia. 
> oe very great, did not ſerve in the Jeaft: to. i 

Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus quotes him as an inſtance, which ſufficiertiy proves, . 
thoſe Authors, who are perfectly well filled in Logic, do not well obſerve tie tules of 


mprove his ſtyle. 


U G . - 
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N 41 e | a tuin , | 
Inventus, Chryſoppe, R azervi f- 70 pages 


ſhall put an end to mine. 
TDA: 10" 23 _ 
See = - ES 


von YOUR I: Þ: (i 
This invention of Chryſi 77 
See how ruined it entirely (88). Cautuam g, (88) Cicero, A. 
Ingquit... | e. adm. Queſt. 
tur, Þb. 1. caps 16. 


, el. e | 
Cajus generts error ite ed) 8 eg 


M * * : TTra#ati Val ; 
quam ad finem veniam, equos HE magis, fi le. 4 ane \ 
frrentur equi precefs er. Sic me, inquit, Gincha;. pet. 

t tom. 1. pag. 41. 

den have very, well 

a concedis. eq oblatucd. * 11 


4 
a 


oquentem. 


ote contra Soritas ars i adjuvat, guad nec augendi. _ | 
2 minuendi quid aut 4 fit aut 57 Ow abry, 1508 5 
i. e. It is a prudent device, fays he; and Chryſippus } 
«« makes uſe of it, when he is interrogated by degrees: :?: : 
„if he was aſked for inſtance,” Whether three be few _ by 
« or many, he ſtood ſtill, for ſome time before he came z 


6 . | But what are you the better for it? For 
a comes one, who will ſoon fouze you out of 

«« your ſleep, and will interrogate you about that very © 

% number, at which you were filent. If you add one 

« to that number, will it make many? I ſhall go 

«« further fill, as much as I pleaſe. What ſhould L FD 

«* ſay more #- by your very ſilence vn own, that you 

„ cannot tell what is the laſt number conſiſtent with 

« the few, and What is the firſt; that makes it may. 
<«-'That is nothing to me, you'll ſay : for I, like a fkil- _ 

« ful coachman, will ſtop my horles, before they come 

< to the end, and will do it ſo much the more, as 

« the place, to which they drive; is down hill. Thus 

„ ſhall I be filent, you ſay, nor will I any longer an- 

« ſwer captious queſtions. But if you are able to an- 

„ ſwer any thing to the purpoſe, and refuſe to do hes 

« you are proud ; and if you have nothing to anſwer, 

« it ſhews that you don't comprehend-the thing your 

« ſelf; ſince you grant it is incomprehenſible. * But, , 

« you ſay, you do not go ſo far as to what is incom-. 

% prehenſible ; but ſtop at what you clearly under- | 
« ttand. But if it is only to be filent, you de nor 
get any thing by it. For what is it to hi wha ..-- 
« endeavours to catch you, whether he inſnares you 


« you ſhould anſwer without heſitation, as far as nine, ds . 
« for inſtance, and ſay, nine are few,” and ſhould for 
40 atten, this would be, witholding your aſſent in things rr 
certain and evident; why then would my not ſuffer 
« me to do the ſame in what is unintel ways! ane 
t artifice or device is therefore of no mätiber of uſe ton 
% you, ſince it does not teach you, what is the ee en 
«| between mall or great, few or maby, in any e 
«that is either 8 9 . T5 for 9 C 
Sceptics took advantage of Chrybppus's device, and / oo 
ere ie as an en e ö See Sex; on 
tus Empiricus (90). Obſerve that Horace made uſe of Hyparypeſe. lib. 3 
* { 10 tes —_ . . ; 
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neerning the ſituation of w 
| to ſee that this Philloſc 
jence, which / he had cultiva 
ry ſtrange, if we conſider 
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fur- 


. IPI. This inictutaty f Hy E K E 
Fed deſtroyed bk found e | 


her 


with 10 much care 27; "But even this will not oO 
with Tome attention, what are. the effects "of a Tong... 1 
Logic. A than of wit, Who 25 | 


plication to the ſubtleties'of | hi 
is kind of ſtudy, ſeldom faik.of becoming a' caviller, and by 
tleties he perplexes and imbroils the 
22 to deſtroy his 


much to th 


1. which he moſt zealouſſy maintaineg. 
i Tat / } 


He choo own work, 


f a | | 7 5 ſuch 
opinions, that his whole art cannot ſolve them. The Spaniſh 


the admirers of the ancients ; the paſ- 
that I cannot ſorbear tranſcribing 
+3 \I hope the feader will forgive it me. 


bi melora dies ut vina poemata reddit, 
Seit velim, premm 
Srriptor ab bine awnis centum 
Pesfados vetereſpur referri debet ? An inter 
Vils aut noves ? 
"Bf worus atque probui, cintum qui perficit amnos. 
Dui diperiit minor uno menſe, vel anno, 
quds refertndut crit? 'Vetereſne poetas ? 
ques pra ſen & poftera reſpuet tas ? 
idem weteres inter WI 
Oui wel. menſe bre vi, vel tots off prntior anno. 
er permiſſo, / | 
 Paulatim well; 
Duin cadat 
redit ad faſtos, 


s quitus arroget annus. 
| decidit, inter 


xcladat jurgia finis. 


ponetur hung, 


num, demo etiant unit ; 
fas ration Puentis aceror, oo 
e vivtutem aflimat anni. 
turque nibil, 1 ſacravit (91). 
How many years will male a Poem good? 
* One Poet writ an hundred years Ne 
, What i he old and therefore fam'd, 
- '« Or is he new, arid therefore fam'd, orno? 
a certain or an? — as 

who lived an hu years ago. 
5 2 — and he is fo ws, 
„, Or is he new and damm'd for that alone ? 
too and old, that wants but one. 
| on, and bate one more, . 
„ And ſo by one and one waſte all the ſtore. 
And ſo conſute him, who eſteems by years, 
„ A-Poem's goodneſs by the date it-bears. 
% Who nor admires," nor yet 
% But what is old, and death 
19 10 2917 enn n,, 


ws Tolg Thy . * Nef N xa 1 85 


Les fix upon 


% Well he's 
% And thus 1 II 


made divine. 


1 hitmfelf 


ſophittical ſub-' 31 1 
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than forbear diſputing, and 


7 
School-men 

But why ſhould we wonder at it? finceeven they, wh 

4 to Philoſophy, and treat vf Dialeciicks, are ſo 


3 of the right ſituation of Words, that it id 
a ſhame. Let it be ſufficient; for argument's fake, \- 

to inſtance in Chryfippus che Stoitk ; (Or L do bot 1 100) 
<< mtend' de go further) : no one Has treated of Dialee- 
« ticks' better nor with more accuracy than be; nor 

is there any man amongſt all thoſe that gained ſome 

«© reputation, who put hib word; in a worſe fituation.” 

We may quote Diogenes Laettius in order to confrm 

Dionyſius of Halicarnafſus's jodgment. For if Dioge- 

nes tells us on the one hand, that Chryſippus's Logic 


was ſo much — 1 that it was ſaid, if Dialec- WL <1 S . 
ticks were in uſe amongſt the Gods, they would em- Oe 
_ ploy no other but Chryſippus's ; yet he obſerves on the 2 {201 ) 
other hand, that this Philoſopher did not write Well, 


nor in u clear ſtile. Oe hie ir roi Hani  __ 8 
ie, de u rde rie dri of ruf Gu ir 1 
r whmkon; © 
{ — 2 a3 LR F | 1.3 
[AT himſelf defi the * of that wer ALL op num · 
ſtiente, hich he 6 bo, pak with fo much 23 180. Ser ß 
Here follows the proof of this, which we bortow from N _—_ 4 
Plutarch. «Believe our friends the Stücks, ay be z. here he 
(96), when they aſſert, that it was not by chance, ſ>aks of Chry- 
but by a divine Providence, that Nature deſigning fiepus's Rheto- 
to turn every thing upſide down, that relates to ü- uch. with the 
mam lite, brought forth Chryfippas, no body being a 
* — for that deſign than he. But as Cat (06) Plutarch. þ 
fſaid of Julius Cæſar that none befofe him ever con- De Con. Neritiir, 
ſpired againſt the State when ſober and in hi ſenſes; adverſus Stoicos, 
% ſo this man endeavours with the utmoſt ſtrebgth and beg. 4059 1+ 
A accuracy to overthrow certainty. This they them 
ſelves witneſs, who argue againſt him concerning the d 
„ Sophiſm called the yar. For does not a man de- 
* throw all kind of demonſtration and all 8 „ 1 „ K 005 


. 4, when he maintains that ſuch p ions as 


(r; Menage a tamen, a yet, Which is 


am, lib. 7. num · 


could not prevent him from 


Ates; on the contrary, 
& employ it. 
os cs 6 


it is for this very reaſon, that 
be 1 MET 


Halicarnaſſus quotes him @s. an in- 
t thoſe Authors, cube are perfe 
— 2 — 4 1 ſhall quote 
ron of words. | 
him according to the Latin Tranſlation. . De: 
poribus conſequentibus omnino neg/eta oft (bona. colloca- 
tio vetborum]) xulluſque prurſus exiſtimabar (cam) neceſ- 
ſariam effe, quidpiamve ad oration c 


on- 
reliquerunt, . . Dico 


admirari, ubi etiam bi, qui Phi 
& de dialeficis difſerunt diſciplinis, 


autem Philarchum, Durim- .. . 
wn quad opus eos 
pbia m profitentur, 


< of inconſiſtent terms, are not falſe; or that a y 
giſm, the promiſes of which are true, and the inn 
« terence well drawn, may yet have its conſequenc rn 
«falſe.". Since therefore Chryſippus's Dial 
«overturn and deſtroy their own parts and principles, „ n 
„ what" other principle can they allow, but ſack 'as a 
may be 99 2 who can believe he 
ſuperſtructure to be firm and laſting, when the very 
foundations are fo looſe and unſertled ? and —4 
4 certainty can there be, where there is ſuch a coufu- 
«© ſion and ſo many doubts ? Plutarch adds, that the 
Stoicks, who-complained-that the Academicks deftroy- 
ed all common notions of men, were more guilty than 
they, of that fault. It muſt be ſaid, at leall, chat our 
Chryſippus deſerved as much as Arceſilaus, to be com- 5 
pared to thoſe Tribunes at Rome, who diſturbed the he 
public tranquillity (97). There never was à greater („%) See the Ar- 
diſturber of every thing in the Empire of Philoſophy, ticie ARC RSI. 
than he; and tho? by name he was a Dogmatiſt, yet LAUS quotation. 
be did really labour in favour of zem as much (49 
as the greateſt Scepticks themſelves. For if in a ſyllo- 
giſm, as ſome pretended he aſſerted, the concluſion 
drawn from true premiſes be true in ſuch a manner 

as that the contrary propoſit ion may alſo be true, it is 
labour ſpent in vain, to reaſon or argue, and we muſt 
not hope ever to arrive at an certainty: the moſt as 
evident propoſitions are the moſt + _ ewe” 
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(26}+ 
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are e | not the Hy hp D 
which. Chryſppus ; Artic] 
r alia y 2 vic be * nd ode WE aw hs. 975 
it Cbryſip- oft, oy „and even condeſcends pd 
2 — . N e Conce 
2 l 15 1 4 hi — — toms his ds 
1 — But 
es. for his wp ination, , which, he e even e tongs [ram "7 "py 10870 
He could not omit $i gag Tag famous N N . De Divina- | 
PORE: [8] } it belonged Province as he was 877 19, and 20. (212) 
and 39. II. 15, Epi 
£1.91 , &c, by I 
ESTES bg 1 875 La 
e compungunt jos acuminibus, & mults quarrendo ran gg vn and 5 (x19) 
jaw non poſſunt ipfi __ quicy nt necefſe 1 . 
etiam nw f: potius dere ta $__ non 25 2 Er. gar fr 2 - bi La 
Citero, de thxantur ( am que not [ot fur | gt 7. pag 
9275 lib. 2» Penelo hanc gemmanm, — 2 i 
p. 3 114 
—— 1 * | | — 
— Ps 
been nurſed but by learned munen. OTA 
not been, n women. „ fware /unty ghar: 
ts. etiam nutricum, que adbibentur infantibus, NES 
ationi frarm m carmen affignat (101), Ante parere, in fiurie qurbyſda — ve Ac a 
Inflit. Oratore, OR I Ken rare 3 21 N guidem 22 fe Pi at, By morky r- 
lib. 4. cap. 1% eh, ſaptentes C optavit : tur, verum fie, his moristur dur marbe , af dus iden ff (115) 
Page m. $5» teretur, aptimas eligi woluit (102), were dicatur in #0, in quo rg morbi nov afppareet, . 
(103) Lew, ii, rn nee che care of their nurſes, 3 it u atis ex vero TW 
e. 4. pag-6 and that 5 * nes pd wig. feri e (109). %% Ce place 
En rr ake care Chry that you do not betray F. Fa, ap 6, @ 2 Ma 
10 inſtruct them, till | the cauſe in which you ave ſo y oppoſed by Di- /*7+ _ 
Al intilian was of his *« odorus that able Logician . . «. then that Þ falſe in fa 
literis\ inflituendos qui minores | fapterm *© —__— is impeſſſule. But this you pretes 
ent 1 erunt,.. + molins autem, qui wal-- „ will e em Chey e e Conver 
bum tempus wacare cure walunt,- wt Chryſippus, name ir ject of your cont with Diodorus. Por be af- de Fai 
guamvis nutricibus trieunjum daderit, tamen ab illi. 7 dle, which either 14 true 
jam infarmandam gram oftimis inflitutis mentem or will be all chat is to happen, he 116) 
3 icat (133) He bad examined this que- © fays is neceſſary's and 4 that is not to b nh 
127 paz. 1 7. 2 ſtion, . 22 to chaſtiſe children with “ maintains is impoſſible. Whereas you u — 3 
ſerve that be he was not of that opinion. even thoſe things — will I kappen are poſſi- 
ebe zr Cad were difeentes, quanquan E receptum fit, & Chry- ** ble, as for inſtance, that tus gam can be: broke, (117) 
the — opus non_improbet, minime welim (104). i. e. I © tho. it. would never be robes and that it was not : 
Page 57+ FFA tho it be . abſolutely. neceſſary that Cypſelus fhonld fonts Taleo) 25 
204) Lens, this * runes proven axe Chrrlippu ppus did not dii- „ Corinth, "the" the Qracle of Apallo had foret it 2 
88 ag pd. — it *.” I wiſh 1 ould know what Vaffus ., thouſand-years before... «According, to- Diadoras, 
f bis ei ow ＋ — 2 46 the 83 either 7 is 7d will 
toick Was author ngs, be true ch ſu comes very near to pro- 
hen dane de d aue ſung, and which Athenæus calls a- 2 nothing happens but what iS neceſſary ; 
of an overſight, rakayxaMyrus (106), 3 t is, Songs proper to lull children to 6 alſo maintains, that all that is poſſible, is al- 
3 wy have quoted from the Xth | : and things that 
cribes to Chry- CY hanged from 
Fppus quite =p y ba 
contrary opinion evid 
4 becauſe v (118) 
tence muſt be re- inſta dcr. it is Divin 
ferred to Qinti- | . | 7. cap 
lian, which is an the mortal di ſeaſe 506 
inaccuracy of be ſome that are poſſible ? Or, whether all that never will die of it: but if the: ſame be truly ſaid of a 
ſtile. is, i not and never ſhall be, is impoſſible? A famous man whoſe diſeaſe does not appear to he ſo dange- (119) 
(105) Voſlius, ician, of the ſeQ of Megara, whoſe name was Di- „ rens, yet it will nevertheleſs happen. 80 that there 17 
. darus, denied the fo a a << canuct be even is future events 2 change from true I 
2 N num. 
(206) A: d d mn 44 
TWP) . Ir pus 
— 75 
Cap» J» 7 | 4 
; 2 UW 
who had lodged ing things which (1 70) In the 4 I 
abc y wa oi, £596 9 ing dis Remark LJ. f 
Cicero's houſe. qu are vot to came human But 
(108) Cicero, % pings, i fate 3 Joy, | 
nr rn: 8 bi 
4 at does ſome + 
with Aſs, 
ih Di ba 
ng, paſſbility a — 
Y Plutarch. | 
rt) 2 5 wy — 5 


Page 1053, 1054s 


1 


CAN 


concerning Provigegee, he ſtarted a thought, which may be base. 1. 
good |ſkerch-of one of the molt beautiful maxim, which" a gfest 4 55 


(x) Area. neceſſity. In his Treatiſe 
mark [Ik Conſidered as a 


. . 


NEADES. Philoſopher of the ſeventeenth Century has aſſerted and cleared up [TJ]. Some Authors „be Cg, 


(y) Diogs Lacrts 
12 7. num. 184. 


relate, that he uſed to take hellebore in order to ehereaſe the of his genius 
Concerning the He died in the 143d Olympiad (3). They raiſed'a monument to him amongſt tho 


was a public 


x). place near Athens, 
e of here they who 


rcumſtances of hu oo ny WAY | 5 had been killed 
det. 8e the moſt illuſtrious Acheniatis (2. His ſtatue was to be ſeen in che Ceramicus : UI. the wr, l 
the quotation 7 | * | , £1 ' "i f % 7 ent en 414 'r 1945 09 e ried at the ex- 
49 % e | £06 Wes" of "i & pence of the pd 


1484 * | 13 1 . tb | 
tem, who) are Chryſippus, Clearithes, "Archedemus, 
(112) Arrian, io and Antipater (112): He ſhews a great contempt for 
Epi cbt. Hb. 2. this controverſy, and Monſr. Meriage ſhould not have 
os: 19. fag. m. quoted him as am Author who” commended” Chryfi 
1 %/%% . ͤ ͤpus's Work: n ee (113 ) concerning things paſſi- 
(113) Citatuy ko- Hh For certainly theſe words yiyehs wy Ni % 
mor fie? apud Ar- Yayuari; &c. 'Chroippus wrote wonderfully &c. are no 
—— —_— commendation in that place, as appears from what goes 
rar 75 { aa) before it and from what follows it. Dionyſius of Ha- 
F por carmen (Fi 4) wo treatiſes of rr in 

114) Dion, Hal. Which he expati very much upon Logical Subjects, 
Le tho the tile ſeemed to promiſe — — 
verborum, cap» The work was intitled rd rig evratio;" ror rd x6ys 
17+ page m. 1. g i. e. Concerning" the diſpoſition of the parts in a diſ- 

courſe 3 and yet it treated only of propoſitions true and 

e, poſſible and” impoſſible, contingent, ambiguous, 

Kc. a ſubject which our Schoolmen have treated over 

and over again, and upon which they have exhauſted 

All their ſcholaſtic learning. Obſerve that Chryſippus 
acknowledged, that things paſſed were neceſſarily true, 

(irg) Onnia e- Which Cleanthes would not admit (115): 'Ov wav 5 
nim vera in E TepAnrvW; #2135; n, igs dN d Tips Kat v- 
See, e Pipes nge (116). We have ſeen above (117), 
ue 42 that ſome perſons 5 Abelard taught a doctrine 
4 Magi/ro Cle- much Ike that of Diodorus. 1 believe that the Stoics 
antbe, — ſunt reſolved to maintain that ſeveral things are poſſible, 
inmutabilia, nec which yet never come to paſs, in order to ſoften the 
0 Jum 3 odious and horrid 1 that were drawn from 
esel. Cleese, their ductrine of fate." The Spinoſiſts labour at this 
4. Fate, cap. 7. time under a very great difficulty, becauſe according 
to their hy potheſis, it was from eternity as impoſſible, 

116) Arrian. i» that Spindſa, for inſtance; ſhould not die at the Hague, 
e lnb. 2. as it is impoſſible that two and two ſhould make fix. 
cap. 19. paß m. They are ſenſible that this is a conſequence which 
* follows: unavoidably ſrom their principles, and 
417% In the chat it is a conſequence ſo abſurd and fo directly op- 
Remark ¶ AM] of poſite to common ſenſe, that it cannot but diſpleaſe 
the article BE- and highly offend: all reaſonable men. They do not 
RENGER care chat the world ſhould know they contradict a 

| propoſition ſo univerſally received, and fo evidently true 
as the following is ; namely, all that implies & contra- 
diftion is impoſſible, and all that does not imply a con- 


tradifion is poſſible. Now how could it be contradic- 


tory; for initance, that Spinoſa ſhould have died at 
Leyden? Would nature in that caſe, have been lets 

perfect, leſs wiſe, or leſs powerful? N 

Let us not finiſh this remark, without obſerving tha 
Chryſippus placed the reſurrection of men, and their 
| reſtoration to the State in which they appeared before a- 
(113) Lactant. mongſt poſſible events. Lactantius acquaints us with this, 
| Divin, Inflit. lib, and even quotes Chryſippus's own words (118). Me- 
7 00-0 ligs Chryſippus . . . gui in Libris, quos de Providentia 
BY  feripfit, cum de innovatione mundi loqueretur, hæc in- 
(119) Diogenes tulit, Taru drs £X,0vT 65, d & 80h ddν,’e, ey, * 

Laertius does nat nuts prTa& 79 ri abs a Ao T8640 dv rad t 
claw, v7. e e de . or Fes ofthe cen 
num. 184, 18 5. {\, PP\ OR Tees en 44 — 
that Hermippus vation. of the world, in, his Books concerning pro- 
ſaid, that Cbry- Vidence, he has the following words. Since then 
pus having ** it is fo, it 1s. plain that it is not impoſſible, that 
on HY a , ave, after our death may be reflored to the ſtate 
ele 4 2 & in which we are at preſent, after ſome revalutions of 
frocet wine with- ** time,” The ſame Father aſcribes to. him another 
«ut water, «nd material opinion, which is no leſs orthodox, but which 
fell into a giddi- engaged him to do a very wicked action. He ſays, 
2 2 xe + that ie was perſuaded, that the moment his 
But that others foul ſhould leave his body, the former would aſcend 
ſay, be died with into heaven, and that he killed himſelf in order to 
4 % bidding enjoy chat happineſs the ſooner (11). Multi ex. iis, 
| fans _ wg = ay æternas eſſe animas ſuſpicabautur, tanguam in ca- 
Afs, ths bad eat lum migraturi ofent, Abi ipfi manus intulerunt, ut Cle- 

bis figs, © anthes, ut Chryſippus, ut Zenon (120). | 
II He. flaried à thought which, may. be. conſidered 
| (120) LaGane. 4 elch of one of the maxims, which a Phi- 
| 191%: Inflituts Joſopher of the. XV 11th Century cleared up.] Chryſip- 
lib. 3 cap. 18. . . 9 . * P- 
ag. 19 4. Pus in his Work concerning providence. examined the 


r 


of 


lis. There was 


a > 
4 TX 
= 


things, or providence, which made this Tore — rate oh 


mankind, aua alſo the Author of thoſe: diſeaſes was a ſettled ha- 


all A 4 ti a nglt ſeveral others. Whether within the Ci 
nature 
and 


to*wwhich men are ſubje# ? He anſwers, that the chief bitation for pro- 
deſign of nature was not to make man obnoxious to 


| ſtitutes. Geſner, 
diſeaſes; for this did not become the cauſe of all kinds _ N 

good. But n nature was preparing and producing 
ſevaral t things, very well ordered and very. uſeful, 


"the that ſome inconveniences aroſe from. thence. 


They were not therefore agreeable to the chief deſign 
and aim of nature, but happened to come along with 
the Work, and exiſted a as conſequences. With 
regard to the formation of the body of man; a more 
nice reaſon, the very benefit of the work required, that 
the head, for inſtance, ſhould be compoſed of very 
ſmall and thin bones, but for this very reaſon it could 
not be proof againſt blows, Nature prepared health 
for man, but at the ſame time the ſpring of all diſ- 
eaſes was opened by an unavoidable conſequence. - It is 
the fame with virtue, the direct action of nature, which 
produced it, did alfo 28 by way of conſequence 
the brood of vices. This is the ſenſe of Aulus Gel. 


lus's words; I have not. tranſlated the paſſage literally, hs I 


I ſhall therefore tranſcribe the original here, in behalf 
of thoſe” who underſtand Latin. * Chrykippus in 
codem Libro (quarto mips i,, traftat confederatque, 
dignumgue efſe id quæri 72 i. as Tar A vd 
xeve Puri Yer . 1d off, naturdne ipſa rerum wel 


Providentia, quæ compagem hanc mundi & genus bo- 


minum ficit, morbos quoque & debilitates & egritudines 
que patiuntur homines, fecerit : exiſtimat an- 
tem, non fuiſſe hoc principale naturz confilium, ut face- 
ret homines morbis obnoxios: nunguam enim hoc conveniſſe 
2 parentique rerum omnium bonarum : | 
cum a, mquit, atque magna gigneret pareret 
tiſſima & 272 alia 3 — — | 
commoda, iis ipſis, quæ faciehat, coberentia: eaque non 
per naturam, ſed per ſeguelas quajdam neceſſarias facta 
dicit, quod ip je nog rene ara ga Sicut, in- 
quit, cum corpora hominum natura fingeret, ratio ſubti- 
lior & utulitas ipſa operis T tenuiſſimis _ 
riſque officulis caput  compingeret ;. ſed hanc utilitatem rei 
majoris alia quædam incommoditas extrinſecus conſecuta 
ft; wut fieret caput tenuiter munitum, & ifibuz gen- 


Jianibuſque parwvis fragile: proinde morbi quogue & 


tudines parte ſunt, dum ſalus petitur : Sic herele, in- | 
gut, dum virtus bominibus per conſilium nature gig nitur, 121) A | 109 
Vitia ibidem per affinitatem nata ſunt (121). I do not Gelbe, lib. 6. 
think that an Heathen could ſay any thing more reaſon- cap. 1. | 
able than this, ſince he knew nothing of the fall of the 
fuſt man, with which we are not acquainted-but by the 
Revelation of God, and which is the true cauſe of all 
our misfortunes. If we had ſeveral ſuch extracts from 
Chryſippus's Works, or rather if we had his. Works, 
we {hould entertain a much more favourable opinion 
of the excellency-of his wit. TA 

The modern Philoſopher, whom I meant, when I | 
* ——— up a very beautiful maxim, , 
whi yſippus thought a pretty r 
celebrated Author “of the — eco la werits (the eee * 
inquiry after truth). The Reader will find the ſubſtance 
of his opinion in the Penstes diverſes fur ler Comotes 
(122), and this will enable him to judge whether or ( Paragraph 
no Chryſippus hinted the ſame thought. ' 224 8 70, 
As to the other obſervations he made to clear the pro- © } 
vidence ol God (123), you will find them examined (523) Se Ales 
in the Remarks. [E] and [O] ef che Artide Paur . Co) lib. 6, 
clans. Ses alſo the Remark [F] of che Article Dll. 
JOTARUS. e | 

DIY His ftatue was to be ſten in the Ceramicus.] 
Diogenes Laertius, who ſays this, adds an obſervation 


which is not very concluſive. His words are. Hr 


%) T0 0@ppaTi0r, ivTiAnG, & M it TY ardfiarro; rd iv K- | 

pee, % 6. 2 T6 v 16 4 Eẽ 101 Ia. 699 (124) Diog- , Fg 

a 6 KpuoTTov Ar (124). i. e. He ert. li 7. Mn 

4, was a little man, as appears by his ſtatue in the Ce- 13. 
4 R 


—U— — — — —U—ä « 
——— — 


— — 
4c 4a — —— — — — 


——ͤ— — 


J 


| ſignifies, to Þi 


Ii ſedentrs, 


* 
3 L . 
* * 


CHR 


ted the r of the City of Athens, . which neither Zeno nor e N 


ar arch's Fenr 


OY + whi 2 eh id bye ire 
© on horſeback which is near it. Hence Carneades 


reck word 
xpuTTw, which 
ite, 


Pi From the 6 uſed ew call —— 2 ER. It ſeems that Dio- 
p ve 


that Chryfippus's 
was — ye — that it was almoſt n 


by a figure on horſeback. But this is not a A ou 
argument. I ſhould. therefore rather - 
nes's credit, that he relates this circu va only 

4 matter of fact, and not as a e 
had aſſerted. For one may eafily underſtand, that a 
* on horſeback may hide from our fight even a 
perſon. If we add to this, that our Philo- 


(125) Statua of for Nea repreſented ſitting (125), we ſhall ſill more 


iz Ceramice Cory Bnh 5 underſtand how his ſtatue could be bid by a fi- 
46 ＋ Hass. ve that Chry fi was a ſhort man. I wonder 
Ib. 1. cap» 11. erefore, how Vo 8 
Obſerve that Si- Wpich Diogenes Laertlus is ſuppoſed to make at 
— —5 * "' Chefippum contumelioſe, quaſi lairinam dixeris, 
8 Zeno (126), tefte T Tullio in J. de Nat. Deorum. ok 
was repreſented, um Carneadei quia Net exiguus, ita ut Otatua 
digitis propter nu- Ceramico pofita a wicino equite occuleretur : tefte —— 5 
— 4 (127). e. *© Cicero tells us in his 1ſt Book concern- 
the ſame, Carm. nature of the Gods, that Zeno uſed to call 
23. ver 118. 3 Chefippus, as you might ſay, a houſe £4 
2 And Carneades ſtiled him Chry pur, beca 
(126) He means was fo little that his ſtatue in the Ceramicus was 
Zeno the * * hid by the figure of a man _ 1 * 
rea. genes Laertius informs us.“ erve by 
(127) Voſſius, by, that it is a miſtake to ſay, that Diogenes Laer- 
de Pbihſepb. tins, who relates this ſaying of Carneades, does 
Sect. cap. 19. alſo relate, that the ſame 1. SY charged Chry- 
on 07 e ſippus with being a Paraſite of Books, becauſe he had 
: tranſcribed word for ward the works of Epicurus. 
or (Chryſippum) meg} lepide 3 brorum 
ellat, 270 feripta Epicuri fit furatus, ſcripfitque ea- 
(728) Volateran, 4 & werbis 8 Dagend (1 28). That —— 
lib. 14. pag · m. Hen dares to foe us as 3 quoted from 
831 enes Laertius. $ is a 
2 another thing that was es pl to Cru, 
charge, namely that he was ſo jealous of Epicurus's 
reputation, that he went to write a Book as ſoon as 
Epicurus had publiſhed any treatiſe whatſoever. See 
= the Remark [C]. . — Stephens and The- 
Zwinger have tranſcribed Volateranus's blynder 


cenſure upon this 3s, I think, hp Has. big en borbil 


Lipſius had already made this obſervation 97 4 85 


gure on Horſeback, ſo that this does not in the leaſt | (139) 

12 nnr epugn, 
„I who was the ſword that cut che know 4 init. page 
cc 0 


in ter, in his book 0 


: 


Gol 


(129). Is us obſerve, that ct to wo Panſat (1) FI 
2 


(130), our Philoſ 's fla was in - 25 * 

cus, but in the Bllege, 9 . . ol uf | n pag, 
name of Ptolomy, who founded it. Monff. 9m 

in order to make theſe different accounts agree; © ( T 1300 Pauſag,. 


ſerves that the ſtatue was in the inner Ceramicus (131); Lib. 1. pay: 39. 


5 Menag. ; 
tarch mentions. a, braſs ſtatue, Which was raiſed 1 


to Laertium, lib. 5, 
2 » by one of his diſciples, With a — glorious hs . 184, a 
inſcription. 'Apgoxpgwy vd & Nfu v fdr x; de, (1 
iin xi diane. ne rad vo . ee tote, 
| 1 =e 1 
R ae wor ids (1 33). . 


Plutarch. 


Academicks. 9 | 1033. 
[X]. He accepted the freedom the ci Athens, bt. 
ee this ts 4 fer] + Antipa- 
controverſy between 
us, Writes, that neither Zeno 
nor Cleanthes would ever accept the freedom of 
the city of Athens, leſt they ſhould- ſcem to do an 
** injury and an affront to their -own country; If 


** therefore they did well, we muſt own that Chry- 


** fippus did wrong, who procured ' himſelf to be ad- 
** mitted into the number of the citizens of Athens. 
Vet I will forbear ſaying many t more u 
this ſubject at preſent ;\ I ſhall 2 
« there is a. contradiction and Aae in Gr 
** behaviour, ſince they left their own country only a 
** bare name and ſhadow: whilſt they themſelves were 
„ abſent, and lived in countries. It is as if a 
„, man forſaking his la wiſe, went to live with 
% another, — ray had children by her, 
, and yet would not marry her, nor ſign a marriage- 
contract, leſt he ſhould do an injury to his former 
« wiſe (134).” It is obvious to every reader, chat (134) len, il 
Plutarch compares here together two things, which are 8 1034 
not in the leaſt like to each other. The regard which 
Zeno and Cleanthes had for their country was a civi- 
lity, which was accepted as ſuch, But the huſband's 
regard for his wife in Plutarch's com will ne- 
yer paſs for any thing but a raillery, © 


© CHRYSIS, Prieſteſs of Juno at Argos, was by her negligence the occafion of the 
0% Thucydides, Goddels's Temple being burnt to the ground. She had ſet a lamp too near the ſacred 


lib. 4- al f. ornatnents, which took fire; and as ſhe ſlept ſo ſound as not to awake time enough to pre- 
(% Named vent the conſequences of that accident, the Temple was intirely conſumed (a). Some ſay 
Er * ſhe herſelf periſhed- in the flames [A]; but others affirm that ſhe eſcaped the ſame night 


to Phlius 151 She had reaſon to fear the reſentment of the Argians ; for inſtead of 


(c) Joua Backs: recalling her, To created another Prieſteſs (b). 


in wita Euripidis 
my gehe among them; 


This dignity was very conſiderable 


regulated their dates and their Chronology 0). This 3 


k [C]. rel in — ninth year of the N War [©] 


fa Seme ſa 67 fe perifoed eee 
ius not oP aſſerts this, but draus an argument 
from thence A i the Pagans. L Juno regina, ſays 
47) Arnob. lib, he (1), cum inclitum eius | fanum Sacerdetemque Chryfi- 
6. pag- m. 207, dem eadem Vis me Argiva in  civitate deleret ? 
A I. e. 8 Queen Juno, when the ſame flames 
ct deſtroyed her celebrated temple, and burned her 
4 Predicts ag? ba fa at Argos?” Clemens Alexandrinus 
G 0 ( a him with the whole of this, both the 
(2) Clem. Ale- and * conſequence (2). Little judgment is ſhewn 
xand. in Protrept,' 95 emplo DA, a proof againſt the Heathen Gods; 
rab 35+ | t Lucretius makes uſe of the very ſame 
855 a ruin the worſhip of the Gods in 
mi ht not the queition be xetarted on Arnobius him- 
ſelf? Might they not aſk him where the God of Iſrael 
was, . when the, King of Babylon pillaged and burned 
the Temple of Solomon? I do not know what the Fa- 
thers-were thinking of when they wrote ſome of their 
Arguments againſt the Gentiles. 
| Me: * . Others affirm foe eſcaped the Jame wight 
to Phlius. 1 Since Thucydides, who lived at that time, 
(3) Thucyd, libs ory this fact (3), there is rome probability that it is 
& Jab fin, true, and conſequently that Arnobius has — a 


* 


„ 
k 2 
0 


very ſorry on a falſhood. -Panthnize"f4) 25, (4) Feta, N. 
lates that 1 fled to Tegea, and took refuge 2. pag: 59-, 
at the altar of Minerva, and that the Argians, in re- 
ſpe& to that Aſylum, did not demand her to be deli- 
vered to them (5). They even rved her ſtatue ; (5) Nen, lb. 3 
for it was yet to be ſeen in the time of Pauſanias at page $6, 
the entrance of the ſame Temple which had been 
burnt (6). 
[C] This in the 1 — year of the pat 
7 2 „ War.] It is Thucydides who affirms it 
learned perſon to whom the public is obliged (5) Thucyd. libe 
12 the Edition of — printed in England in the 4, ſu6 fin. 
year 1694, acquaints us that Chryſis was ordained 
Prieſteſs of Juno * in the 3d year of the 75th 
Olympiad, and that had executed that office 4 
years when' the Temple was burnt. Here follow Rf 
words and his citation: Argis guidem hoc anno Chryſis ! : n ge 
Sacerdos Junonis conflituitur, ex cujus ſacerdotio mes erat ys Of Pide Job 
Argivis periochas Suorum temporum + cap eg "Mt illa Meurſii Archonts 
m per illa 1ginta * anno eretur At hen. lib. 3 
ae — 2 1 9 enter ad — poſita, caps 6. 
incendio conflagravit (8). There is no body (8) Joſua Bees 
bu would judge from on place where Mr. Barnes has nefius, in Vita 
3 inſerted * Page 7. 


(6) _ lib, 2e 


82 2288 


10 


St. Jerome, in his 1 { book: een Jovinian (ad), his obfetved chat att Chrytis the 


arianus V1 


05 — 0 


1. 76g. Prieſteſs of Juno was a vir 


=. 438 that paſſage, that the faid ather ſpeaks of 


Hiſtorian inſorms us Chryſis was in the 56th year of 
her Prieſthood when the fire conſumed the Temple ; and 
Thucydides ſpeaks not of this at all: he only ſays 
was then eight years and fix months after the war 
Peloponneſus had been begun. If any. one ſhould 
ink fit to cenſure Mr. Barnes for this, he would be 
a caviller ; for if it be once certain that Chryſis was 


iad, a man has ſome right to 
dides in order to 
+ . - CHRISTINA; Qu 
See SWEDEN. C 


alledge the authority of 
the aſſertion that this 


6% He is named 
Cie lens, | himſelf with magical ſuperſtitions. 
or egen n- a familiar ſpirit. His Commentary on Sacroboſto's 


I ſhall the 


| ſtead of Ciccbus, . 


— 


Florence, who accuſed bim, as 4 Necromancer, to the Inquiſitors, by 
vas burnt alive. He adds, that he ſaw his tryal in Rome in the Library 


48th year of Chryſis's Prieſthood. 
L e once | — 1 have been in the gyth year of 
conſtituted Prieſteſ in the third year of the 75th Olym- 


as Monfr, d'Ablancourt (11) and Mr. Barnes 


quote the judgment which Naudæus gives of him UA]. 
e relates that Cicchus lived in 1320 (5), at the ſame time il Garbo a Phyſician of (% Naudeana, 


0 


N f 2 


y aſſerts, in his Notes on 


Chryſeis the concubine of Agamemnon. 
uteri the con of Thicyitds;" ci dat ancient 


That ie, in 

2d year, or 
thereabouts, of 
the $gth Olym · 


woman was in the 56th year of her Prieſthood, more 
or leſs, when the Temple was burnt; fince Thucydides @ 
obſerves that con n happened in the ninth year 
of the Peloponneſian war (9). Beſides, Thucydides, 
in another place which Mr. Barnes does not quote (0), 
obſerves chat the War of Peloponneſus began in the (10) Lib. 2. is, 
It is tue, this pat · m. 99+ | 
office at the time of the fire, and not in the 6th, (21) Tn his 
aſſert. Tranſlation of 


of Sweden, who died at Rome the igth of April 1689. 
CHILL. See MARLBOROUGH.  _.. 

CICCHUS (a), a native of Aſcoli in Italy, was ſaid to be an Author who amuſed 
It is not certainly known, that he aſcribes to himſelf 


was 


printed at Venice in 


whoſe ſentence A 
of the Cheva- 


lier del Pozzo, and that be was an arch fellow tubo pretended to paſs for a Magician, and 


wrote 4 treatiſe of Phyſicks in Italian verſe. 
The Author of Turco-Papi 
lived under the Pontificate of Paul III 
tween the death of this Aſtrologer and 


the 16th of September 1327 (c). 


committed an 


ious error, in declaring that he 


[2]. Very near two Centuries intervened, be- (.) Giovanni 

| acceſſion of that Pope 

we may credit Creſcimbeni, according to whom, Cecco of Aſcoli was burnt in Florence, 
From theſe circumſtances I ought to ſay, that he 45; ** #7 


to the Pontificate; if Mano 15 


della wolgar Poe- 


lived, not about the end of the 15th Century, but about the beginning of the 14th. - I 


muſt not omit that he is ranked among ſuch Italian Poets, as are far 
derable. Some of his Poems, written in Italian, have been printed [C]. A certain Au- 
thor ſays, that he was a better Aſtrologer than Poet (d). Ks | 


T fall the judgment which Naudæus gives 
fe] {1 The ly Comment we have of 
« Chicus us, on the Sphere of Sacroboſco, 
« ſhews ſufficiently, that he was not only ſuperſtiti- 
« ous, as Delrio calls him (2) ; but that he alſo was 
« wrong-headed, he having endeavoured to obſerve 
«« three things therein, which muſt neceſſarily ſpeak 
« him a weak man; the firſt was, 8 
« Sacroboſco's book agrecably to the ſenſe of Aſtro- 
6 » Necromancers, Chiroſcopies ; the ſe- 
* cond, his Citing a number of falſified Authors, 
< ſtuffed with old ſtories and idle chimeras, as for in- 
« ſtance, Solomon de umbris idearum, Hipparchus de 
% vinculo ſpiritus, de miniſterio nature, de Hierarchiis 
* 1 Apollonius de Arte magica, Zoroaſter de 
* Dominio quartarum octauæ Sphere, Hi tes de 
« ftellarum aſpetibus ſecundum lunam, de mi- 
& neralibus conflellatis, and a great many more ſuch ; 
« and the third, his making ule very often of the Re- 
«« yelations of a Spirit called Floron , whom he ſaid 
«© was of the of Cherubims ; and who being 
« aſked, on a certain time, what the ſpots in the Moon 
«© were, he anſwered in theſe few words, at terra terra 
« eff. But beſides that he does not aſcribe to himſelf 
« this Spirit, in any part of the ſaid Commentary; 
« we alſo may bly fi „that this relation 
« is like what Pliny ſays | of the Grammarian Ap- 
« pion, who raiſed the Devil, purpoſely to know of 
« what Country Homer was.” Leo Allatius relates 

more at large the anſwer made by this Floron ; Pa- 
(3) This ſhews trum noſirorum memoria (3), ſays he (4), Cichus Aſcula- 
be did not well mus Commentar. de Sphara cap. 4. tradit Flaron ſpiritum 
| know the time mature nobiliſime er cherubinice hierarchia | 

when he lived. que efſet illa umbra que in luna conſpiceretur, tradit 

(4) Allatius, de 72/pondifſe, ut terra terra eff, fic idea humiditatum eff 
atria Homeri, terra © 1 totam umbram habueris, fe non decipiet Aicui 

beg. 3 and 4 umbra. Rurſumgque, ab alio de Chriſto * ay 
dixiſſe, carnem ſumpfſit humanam ut per ipſum ſalvare- 


chap. 13+ page Ms 
344 


3) 


Diſpuifit. 
I. cap. J» 


F Caps 4+ Sph. 


1 Lib. 2. cap. 
30. 


(4d) Leandro Al- 
berti, Deſcrit. di 
tutta I Italia fos 
lo m. 267. 


CICONIA 


& in the Moon, replied, as che earth is earth, fo the 

% idea of moiſture is earth 3 had you the entire ſhade 

Per» fete al parmake ey ies gray 21 we 
7 ance] * id 

** he had aſſumed the fleſh, in order that all fleſk 


The Author of Turco-Papiſmus committed an 
error, in declaring that he lived under the 


om being inconſi- 


Sutlivius, 14 
lum tertium cum Cecio Aſculano, magiæ & necromanutice — 
inſgniter perito, magnam familiaritatem habuiſſe t6- lib. 1. cap. 8. 
flantur Hiftoriz . Sleidan one of the two * 55. 
cited by him, cannot be charged with this error. Here * Sleidan and 
follow his words which he extracts from a libel that Verger. 
had been publiſhed againſt the abovementioned Pope. | 
An non turpiſſimum eſt te pendere totum ab Aſtrologis & 
Necromanticis ? Negari fattum non poreſf: nam & bo- 
noribus illos & facultatibus atgue donis amplificaſii, Ce- 
cium, Marcellum, Gaurecum Luſitanum, & alias (6). (6) Sleidan. lib, 
i. e. Is it not moſt ſhameful, that thou ſhouldeſt be 24 bs, = 668, 
„ ſo much wrapped up in Aſtro and Necro-. "54% . 
% mancers? This cannot be denied: for thou haſt | 
* raiſed them to honours, and leaved them with riches ; 

« viz. Cecius, Marcellus, Gauricus the Portu 5 
« and others.” Sleidan ſays indeed, that one Cecius 


- had ſhared the favour of Paul III, but he does not 


ſurname him 4ſcu/anus; and he therefore may clear 
himſelf from the imputation of being - in an error. 
Had he been as cautious with regard to Gauricus, he 
could not have been with the following 
miſtake, viz. of making a man who was born in Italx 


a Portugueze. 
[C] Some of his Poems, written in Lalian, hawe been 
printed.) His Poem della natura dell Univer/ſo was 


firlt printed in 1478, with a Commentary by an ano- (2) Creſcimbeni, 


tur omnis caro. i.e. © In the memory of our Fathers, nymous Author; in 1516, and laſtly in 2 — 
„ Cjcchus Aſculanus in the 4th chapter of his Com- 1552 in 8vo (8). Creſcimbeni who informs me of 2 * 
ce on the Sphere, - ſays that the Spirit Floron, thi ſays elſewhere (9), that. the Work en- 


* of the moſt noble nature of the cherubinicHierarchy, 
being aſked, what that ſhade is which is diſcovered 


1s 1 
titled Lacerba di Maeſtro Cecco d Aſcoli Aftrologo del (9) Ibid. gage 
Duca di Calavria has been publiſhed. ads . 


3 4 


9 . 


£ 


GI 


. CICONIA FLAMINIUS. « 7s of Vicenza in Italy, was a tolerable Philoſo- 
pher, and lived abdut the end of the f 


xtcenth Century. I am perſuaded that 


his name in 


: lan was Cico na, or  Cigogna. 2 printed a book at Vicenza in-1592 . A]. | Konig 
ere 


(a) He fays that had never ſeen this edition (a). 
Gal publiſhed 

YUETIONES AGTH, 4 
2 1653. of Vicenza, 


e was one STROZzZ1 Cicoona, a Gentleman of 
Vicenza, who was a Divine, a Philoſopher, a Doctor of Laws, and Nuncio of the city 


man; * 


VL 
EA1 
yy 


[Y He printed a Book at Vicenza * 
in 4 and conſiſts of eighty leaves, entitled, Nie- 
nes unturalos in quibus juxta Ariſtuselis principia multa 

 diligenter pertractantur, & ſumma facilitate diſputan- 
tur, contra Robertum Fuvenatenſem. I have now by 
me. a Work printed at Venice in 1585, and entitled, 
Qnaſtimes tres. R. P. Domini Honorati de Robertis 
Fuvenatenſis, Congregationis Lateranenſis, Canonicorum 


| Theſe are the titles he gives himſelf at the beginning of a work, dedicated 
. by bim to the Doge of Venice and the Council of Ten, the 16th of July 160g BI. 


all ſach Books,” ke baſe c6in, ale ente don. 
[B]) STzozz1 Cicoona. . .. Jedicated a work j 


the Doge of Venice, and the Council of Ten. . . in 1605. 


It is entitled, Del Palagio «gf incanti, & delle. gran 
—_— ar gu Spiriti, & A; tutta la natura bore. 
The edition 1 here uſe is of Breſcia, apres Comino 
Prefegni,” 1605 in 8vo. The Bodlean Cata ogue ta 

notice of an edition of Vicenza in 4to, printed alſo 


64) Extracted 
from the M. 
metres de Tre- 
wonx, for July 
1704, Aſt. 95. 


Vas not diſcharged but on paying the fine which the deceaſed had been ſentenced to pay, 


erf N Augaſtini. Theſe are the names and anno 160g (1), This work was printed in Latin, the 
= ities of the Author refuted by Ciconia. He attacks year after, at Colen in g vo, and its title is Magi T 


 Averroes, Pomponatius, Zimara ; but in this Age, tranſlation is by one Gaſpar Ens. 
CIECA, Author of a Hiſtory of Peru in Spaniſh; See LECO. 
CYGNE. (MARTIN DU) a Jeſuit, was looked 


| rinted, and particularly at Paris in 1704. He 
alſo leſt an Art of Poetry, an Art of Hiſtory, and a Rhetoriek. He died at Ypres 
in 1699 a). N E +\ TRE 2 8 N \ Aan $595 © a - ON . 12 0 

Ad ſon of that Miltiades who vanquiſhed the Perſians in the famous battle of 
Marathon, was one of the beſt Generals of the Athenian Republic. There are ſome 
Hiſtorians who relate that he was caſt into the ſame priſon wherein Miltiades died, anfl 


— 


me other Authors in different parts of his work, as atrum de Fpirituum & Incantationum natard. This ten of 1617. 
4 219 5 


as looked upon as the moſt famous Rhetö. 
riciai of che ſeventernth Century. Hie publiſhed in 1661, an Analyſis of Cicero's-Ora- 
tions, which has been ſeveral times 


and which he would not have been able to 
married Callias [ 


12% GESII9D. £1 i144 13% b4 Ls 47 dah ee 
LA Some Hiſtorians ſay be was caft into the ſame 
JED IU! Miltiades died, and was not diſcharged 
.] Cornelius Nepos has followed this opinion: 
(1) Cornel. Ne- Duum pater ejus, ſays he (1), Atem aftimatam pepuls 
pos, in Vita 3 potuiſſet, ob damgpue cauſam in vinculis pub- 
3 Airis dereſſiſſet, Cimon cadem cuſfodia tenebatur, neque 
leg ibus Athenienſibus emitii poterat, nifi pecuniam, qua 
yer *multatus erat, fait. When his father 
% could not pay the mulet ſet on him to the people, 
& and for that reaſon died in the public priſon, Cimon 
„ was conpned in the Tame place, nor could he be 
<6. releaſed by the Athenian laws, unleſs he paid the 
* ſum Which his father had been fined.” Callias, adds 
he, a perſon better Rocked with money than with no- 
bleneſs of birth, deſired to marry Elpinice, and of- 
ſered to pay Cimon's debts, if ſhe were granted him. 
Dimon rejected the 'propofal ;- but Elpinice declared 
mie would not ſuffer the ſon of Miltiades to die in 
priſon, and that ſince ſhe could prevent it by eſpouſing 
of Callias, ſhe was reſolved to do it. This was the 
' wupſhot of the affair: 'Cimon recovered his Tiberty by 
(2) Tali ned the marriage of his ſiſter Elpinice (2), a woman who 
cu/tedia libera- was not reckoned overchaſte (3) ; J have ſpoken of her 
tan. Idem, wid. jn another place (4): ſhe refuſed not the laſt favour to 
f a Painter named Polygnotus: T do not know whether 
(3) Plutarch. in he xeſtified his acknowledgment to her otherwiſe than 
2 bor 450, by the picture of Laodice. To underſtand this, you 
1 muſt know that Polygnotus, being to paint the Tro- 
(4) In the Arti- jan Ladies, drew Laodice perfectly like Elpinice (5). 
cle of PERI- Take notice that Herodotus, - ſpeaking of the proſecu- 
E' Rematk tion againſt Miltiades (6), fays nothing of the impri- 
1 ſonment either of the father, or of the ſon, #hd clear- 
(5) Plut. ia Ci- I infinuates that Miltiades was not impriſoned. That 
mone, page 480, = man got a fall at the fiege of Paros, and hurt 
F. is thigh, and for that reaſon he could not anſwer to 
his - accuſation in perſon.” His hurt confined him to 
(6) Herodet. his bed: he was ſentenced to pay a ſine of fifty ta- 
lib, 6. cap. 136. lents ; and as he died ſoon after by the mortifying of 
his thigh, it was his fon Cimon who paid the fine. 

This is the account of Herodotus. There is wantin 
in it a circumſtance which Plato will inform us of. 
The ſentence declared that Miltiades ſhould be put in- 
to the dungeon: but that part of it was not executed ; 
for the College of Prytanes oppoſed it. Maria dh 03 
Ter iv Mapalhv els To Baipabpoy wan ine 


% * 11 


pay, had not Elpinice, his ſiſter and wife, 
A]. Others ſay he voluntarily ſacrificed his liberty to obtain permiſſion 
to bury his father [BJ. It would be no good refutation of this laſt opinion, to ſay he 


1) ale v mira, kurier E. Miltiadem wbro, qui 7% 


* 


. 


, 


Marathone pugnavit, in carceris barathrum detrudere de- 
creverunt, ac nifi obſtitifſet magiſtratus, procul dubio in- 


cidiſſet (y. It is. ſtrange, if the. affair paſſed thus, that (7) Plato, is 


Cornelius Nepos ſhould relate it in the manner you Nl. Page m. 
have ſeen above: and here is What he ſays n the 35*- | 


life of Miltiades ; Hanc pecuniam quod fokuere non pote- 


rat, in vincula publica conjectus eff, ibigue diem obiit 
Jupremum. 1. e. Becauſe he could not pay this 
„ ſum, he Was thrown into the public priſon, and 
*« there breathed his laſt.” I ſhall, in the followiag 
Remark, quote ſome Authors who maintain that Mil- 
tiades died in priſon. prota #3 
IBI... Others ſay he voluntarily ſacrificed his li- 
berty to obtain permiſſion to bury bis Father.) This was 
ſo noble an action, that I wonder Plutarch, who fol- 
lows the 3 of thoſe who aſſert that Miltiades 
died in priſon (8), has ſaid nothing of it. It appears (8) Er 
from Seneca's Controverſies (9) that the impriſonment i» 76 d- 
of Miltiades, and the putting of Cimon in his place, 55 Diem ſaum 
ſerved for a theme to the declamations of the Rheto- pitch. 7 77e 
ricians. See alſo Valerius Maximus, who relates that Cimenis,pag. 480, 
the inhabitants of Athens conſtrained Miltiades to die D. 
in Chains, and would not permit him to be buried, 
but on condition that his ſon ſhould go to priſon (9) See Seneca 
in his ſtead, Bene egiſjent Athenienſes cum Milliade, F 3 Con- 
A eum, poſt trecenta millia Per ſarum Marat hone dewidta, 8 Pes · 
in exilium protinus mififjent, ac non in carcere & win- 
culis mori coegifſent. Sed, ut puto, hatenus ſæ wire adver- 
fus optime meritum abunde non duxerunt. Imo ne corpus 
quidem jus, fic expirare coafti, fepulture prius mandari 
paſt ſunt, quam filius ejus Cimon eiſdem vinculis ſe cun- 
frringendum traderet. Hanc hereditatem paternam max- 
imi ducis filius, & futurus ipſe etatis ſue dux maxi- 
mut, ſolam ſe ſortitum, W nv E carcerem, 
gloriari potuit (10). i. e. The Athenians would (10) Valer. Max- 
«* have done well by Miltiades, if, after he had over- imus, lib. * 
*« thrown three hundred thouſand Perſians at Marathon, 3: neg Fogg 
„ they had fent him directly into baniſhment, an 15 , 
„not compelled him to die in priſon and in chains, 
„ But, I think, they did not deem it ſufficient to deal 
« fo crue!ly with a man who had deſerved extremely 
„ well: they did not even ſuffer his corps, after he 
% had been conſtrained to die in that manner, to be 
« interred, before his ſon Cimon ſurrendered himſelf 
| | | — 0 
a 9 


(13) 


p. 
Ext. page 479» 


peculatus damna- have ſeen it in the Collections of Valerius Maximus: 
iin carcere alli- hut here is an authority of weight. Grci du- 
gent deceffit, cen conſtituunt Cimonem Athenienſem, filium Miltiadis, 
Cimonque filius 4 . 

155 ut cum ſepe- Ju duc apud Marathonem pugnatum eft, juventm, cujus 
. ˙ futuram -pietatis: dicumenta' profiiderint. 


pro corpere Patris Buippe patrem ob crimen pecalatus in carcerem conjeAum, 
2 we cum, tranflatis in fe vinculis ad ſepulturam 
page 243+ redenut (13). Wh 


[C)] He cuat decried for his ar ro ps og wp. of 
oftin, lib. fs] He was not only-accuſed of ſtupidity, alſo 
fin. 4 difbluceneſs and — and lying with his 

Keri; dem dg zraxro; x) Honvitotx . .c 


(13) 
2. 


judgment, and if they have no vivacity, 
ſenſe, and deſerve nothing leſs than the im- 
| | us therefore, at 
the worſt, keep to the teſtimony of Steſimbrotus: who was 
(16) Idem, ibid. nearly his contemporary (16): now what has he ſaid of 
dur Cimon? that in his youth he learned neither muſic nor 
| any of the other things which amongſt the Greeks were 
(17) Stefimbro- taught thoſe to whom they gave a good education (17), 
ws Thafius, apud chat is, he had not that politeneſs, and thoſe 
tarch, ibid. ornaments of ſpeech which were proper to the Athe- 
nians, and his candour and ity ſavoured rather 
of Peloponneſus than of Attica.” Ty mp/ny h v - 
val 4 AN ie x WANG tics ro 

e ris x vf onde | 
fincerttate tinctus, potinſque ingenium bujus wire Pelopon- 
(13) Idem, ibid. 2efum fuſe (18). I know nat even whether this teſ- 
F . be true ; for it is ſaid that Ci- 
mon having been requeſted to fing when he dined with 
Laomedon had the complaiſagce to do it, and acquit- 
ted himſelf well. Napuxayirre; of ca 1h N Carro; un d- 


e, cum rogatus efſet canere, & non illepide ceciniſſet 


(19) Plutarch. in 


Cimone, pag. 
i ws te 


(19). Ion, who was. preſent at the entertainment, 
publiſhed this in one of his Poems. Cornelius Nepos 
lon. aſſerts that Cimon early attained to a tolerable degree 
of eloquence, and was, well verſed in the knowledge 

2 the Civil Law, and of Military Affairs. Celeriter 
principatum peruenit, habebat enim ſatis. eloquentiee, 
ſumman. liberalitatem, magnam prudentiam cum juris 

5 civilis, tum rei militaris, quod cum patre d puers: in ex- 
(20) Cornel. Ne- ercitu fuerat werſatus (20). Let us alſo cite Plutarch: 
pos, in Vita Ci- he does not much confirm what is related of the ſtupi- 


monjs, cap. a. City and bad education of this young man. Cimon, 
(21) Plut. in an he (21), was as. daring as, Miltiades, and nat at 
Cimone, p. 482. all inferior to Themiſtacles for judgment; and he was in- 


comparably mare juſt. and honeft than either | of them. 
Ms. he « - al bo them in, — and in 
charging all the fundtions| of a Commander ; e for t 
Political part of ment, he excelled them and every 
one olſe ; and this tis außen be was very young, and bis 
ears wat yet confirmed by any ee, Ten it 
N — —— 


wg this in an ancient 

(22) Val. Maxi- canal, opiniont fuſtitice fuerunt ty WP 
goat ib. 6. cap. . 93. Generally eee eee his 
. um. 3 Xt. | 5 - 


Pag. Mm. 58 3 


«K's . , . : | . N ky 
wy [3h + for dE LIE] 3% N | | | I 

Thus much for the fuſk accuſation. The ſecond, I mean 
$$ of | 6-05 SIVEH 27 A (33. 2: £4 


” «4 V 3 * 40 iS, : Vi {31 4 13) 1 
Vor. IV. 
. * 


* 


% dice very paſſionately ; ſhe was the 


the 


death of their ſpouſes. However that be, you will 
find this obſervation in the ſame paſſage of Plutarch 


where his deſign is to Cimon's laſciviouſneſs: 
2 alſo find there 24 
that 


is diſconſolate widower yy 


eju 
ex iy re ad leniendum luctum ejus elegiis, 


que abſurde ducit ex tempori 
However this is certain, 


conjefturam (25). i. e. (25) Plut. in 
that he loved his wife Iſo- Cimone, pag. 4814 
hter of Eu- 

th he re- } 


*«« ryptolemus the ſon of Megacles, Her 
66 


gretted even to impatience, as ap by thoſe Ele- 
* S ee loſs of 
« her. The Philoſopher Panztius is of opinion that 
% Archelaus was the Author of thoſe Elegies ; and 
indeed the time ſeems to favour that conjeQure.” 
Let us take notice, b 
that Cimon having di 


the way, there was a 
vered that his wife the da 


tage of | 
pineſs of marrying Elpinice ice Cimon's ſiſter. Might wit, guam ille do- 
_— anſwer, that Callias ſtipulated theſe two mar- * 


j 


Authors about 

that Calli 

of fiſt 

kon Th | : 

drunkenneſs, I XXL 
clear him: he only excuſes the matter, by ſaying that 

it did not hinder him from g great actions. 

Here are his words (29) : Conjonant to theſe calumnies (29) Plut. in 
are 


the. famous verſes of Eupolis the Poet upon Ci- Cimene, pag. 488 
4 


But be , and be will de: 
| {4c poor Eſpinice in bed behind (30). 


victories, - ; be ande. Kar 
and winded bis bufine/s with 2 457 r av by 
Aurea e 
—.— 


346 


(b) See the Re- 40 believe that e deſtitute, as: ſome aſſert (b) either of he 
mark [C]. gez of Tannen, .or gf giek;ngent) ogra pry I ſhall have omg eg, 00 _ 2 ba) 55 
cerning bis marriage with his er BJ. He fignalized himſelf at the battle of 
— 
du 26771 1% 24 of nod 4d ah 


0 "RN bail * 4 321068 4h} 
1 75 few . 
pry bis ler.]. The commerce between 
Gas Elpinice is differently. related: ſome vonſider 
it no — than 8s. a thing lawful;;and others as a 


1 50 «0 of the former ; Negue enim Cimonifuit turpe Athenienfium 
do iK 25 ſummorνo, Jorovem germanam habere in matrimonio : 

bus 7 EE guaphe pi vn 
amy Neader ins it ſcandalous for Cimon, a principal maintai 
„man. among the Athenians, to have his own filler 
%in marriage: becauſe his fellow citizens uſed that 
*:euſtom.” Thus he, ſpeaks in his Preface. Habe 
N 3 bat autem, Says — oe in matrimonio foro- 
Ten ite man anam nomine RElpimcen, non tnagis amore 
* . more nam Arhemenfbus licet, .codem patre 
whores duc ene. i. e. Ie had his own ſiſter 


— Elpinice to wiſe, induced thereto no leſs by 


dhe cuſtom than by love; for it is lawful for the 
"Obs ˙ Ri by ha ah Be? 


t Cimon lay with Elpinice againſt the Jaws 
(32) I have ſet — I have quoted a man Who ſuppoſes this infa- 
n commerce had enpoſed Cimon to ſome rigorous 
n tne emar 
[N] of the Ar- 8 -if 6 1 not ane ſor 
ticle of PERI- 


. 


CLES. 
| 1 reiner * De” 8 
esd Kies m . e ve , 
[nas v very ices ws eee. 
* ' by re abe geen ae Calker, : 

. 1; |, Solwit, Cimon nc quid mali pateretur . | 

G7 4 Lene, forori argut fratris meptiar (33): 

LE 2 4 


„ bas a fine 8 be) 
__<, To-free his ſather Cimon from the pains» %. 
+ Due to his e marriage with lu fiber. | 


Rants who quotes this paſſage, en 
that of Athenæus, as tuo authorities which teſtiſy that 
this inceſt of Cimon's was puniſhed, produces three 
r Authors tothe ns fac, Andocides, Suidas, and 


54 99 L Ihe firſt aſſerts that Cimon ſuffterad the pu- 


(44) O7rmtc Er ment of Oſtraciſm, ſor having viola ted the nt of 
cpmurey Klus lyammg with, his ſiſter (34) According to Suidas he was 
e accuſed of having lain With her, and was baniſned on 
za vunνν. account of chat eri me 485). 
Andocides, m thing (36) 3 but hy a flip of memory he puts Ariſtides 
Grat. contra = -inliead of Cimon. All theſe Writers advance mere 
— . idle fancies, if we believe Rutgerſius (35) 2 he objects 
to them that the laws of the Athenians permitted mar- 
_ between brothers and filters by the ſame ſather, 
Which 2 es by the teſtimony of Cornelius Nepos 
40 1 in * (38), by t of Philo (39), and by that of the Scho- 
wice Kia, & liaſt on Ariſtophanes (40. He cites theſe words of Mi- 
W nucius Felix, Athents. cum Sororibus legitima c 2 
(36). Verines! i- e, At Athens it was-lawful to marry with! 
Vice QoTpaxivd a, and Seneca, who ſays, Athens dimidium licet, Alexan- 
| * tatum, i. e. At Athens it is allowed to marry 


(37) Neben, d palf dilters, aud at Alexandria thoſe of the hole 
Rutgerſ. Var. * blood 22 Plutarch (42), who relates that Ar- 
Left, page 39+ cheptolis the ſon of Themiſtocles eſpouſed Mneſiptole- 


(38) Above, Ci- Wa his ſiſter by: the ſame father (43). He makes uſe 
tation (31). alſo of other batteries; he is of opinion that the oſtra- 
cilm ſerved not to puniſh crimes, but to diminiſh the 
r 2 Philo, i lullre ah _—— — he ſhews the 2 
ag: Who Jay imon was puniſhed ome 
iv «Ju vv. e he was baniſhed, others that he was ſentenced to 
(40) Seel 4. "BY fine of fifty talents. Some ſay he was condemn- 
al. 'n Nas, ed to pay that fine ſor his father's fault ; whereupon be 
Act. 5. Sc. II. brings us quotations from ſeveral Writers, Herodotus, 
pag- m. 168. Cornelius Nepos, Seneta the father, Valezius Maxi- 
(41) Seneca, in Mus, and Jultin : quotations which are. very uſeleſs, 
Lab de Mone and very ill underſtood ; for they have no relation to 
Claudi. a the. queſtion which he is1examining, and do notat all 
— 3 pines the puniſhment of which © the Authors whom 


N — 71 anni intended-to.ſpeak. They only meant 
fn hag d. a lege 8 on — aſter a 
niſtration mmonwealth. At le 
(43) Oper | 1 who aſſures us that Cimon — 
Ft. nod Pa. ing attempted to approprings to TO” the public ad- 


4 


SIM 


_ thing uuetly gnlawſul. Cornelius. Nepos is of the number 


cives-ejus | eodem mttrentur. inflitats. i. e. 


—— a quite contrary manner : he 


en efet'(46)- i e. When Ci ion, 


2 which was conceived at an 


Varinus obſerves the ſame 


ee pay fifty talents, und 
that there were but three votes wuntihg to condemn 
him to denth (4% He alſe quotes à paſſage of St. (44) Demoſth, 
Cyril (45), where we find — Cimon's puniſhment"! 5" * 
was beate an dis bring convidedf Juving afpited 4 w— 
to the Sovęreignty. + 4&3 | » 8613" Nenn 

A a a 1 in the wrong and in 9 65 Cyril. lib. 


right in in — — He has' ſufficient grounds do 5. cara Talia 
u that the of [Athens [—— 

— — provided they were not by the ſume 4 

venter, and. that the baniſhmerit of Cimon was not 

founded on his marriage with But he is in 

the wrong to impute w t be does t Athenæus. That 

Writer giving che parti of the impurities of Pe- 

ricles, . concludes with the adventure of Elpinice, This 


concluſion contains. four. things: 1, that Cimon had p | 


criminally enjoyed his ſaid-fiſter 3 2, that he had af- 
terwards married ber to Callias 3 3, that he had been 
exiled ; 4, that Pericles, for having procured him to 
— was rewarded with the enjoy ment of El. 
ain This is what — 3 — but this is not 
aying — — ory en yed is 

. 

inſerted i the Tranſlation of the Greek Words of t 


Fe rms nay 


(47) 3 Wower, in 
c. Felicem, 

henian troops had received at Lacedæmon Page Me 334» 

This reſentment renewed and redoubled the itt (48) Georgius 


popular dation (50), becauſe he endeavoured wireiars' Z 
authority of the Areopagas; and to cauſe the Tri- (49) Plot. in Ci 


people: had taken from them. The reaſon which may have 
deceived thoſe whom I here criticiſe is very weak. (50) Idem, ibid, 
Plutarch tells us that the efforts to reeſtabliſh the Ariſto- s. 488. 
ctacy raiſed a clamour againſt Cimon, that they anima- 
ted the people againſt him, and renewed the ſcandalous 
diſcourſes about his commerce with Elpinice (51). 1s —_—_—_ 
this a ſufficient reaſon to maintain that the fa 84 Acthot 
aſſerts that commerce to have been the phys vl 
2 Mut it not by HR ms infinite number 
uthors examine what 

c 

We grant you, will ſome ſay, that neither Athe- 
nevus, nor Plutarch, have ſaid what ſeveral impute to 
them yet it will not be the leſs true ſor that teaſon, that 
Cimon's commerce with Elpinice cauſed him to be 
baniſhed. I anſwer that there remains no other autho- 
rity for this Ae 
ſor _ may believe Suidas depended him : Ber as 
» — af 2), his — is of no weight, fince 

ks nning of the XVIth . Let . 

"I — at nar. A is to be had to Andocides, rin, 
and lot us remember that an Orator makes no {cruple 
to oxichunte or ampli r to the intereſt 
of. as cauſe. He the ances Which 
make not ſor him; he talces for the principal chat 
8 or that for acceſſory which 
was che prineipa ndocides knew, l read. 
ing; 2 that Oimon's enemies decried him 
as much ag they could, when they laboured 41 5 im 
condemned to baniſnment:? They- publiſhed | 
faults of N and above xl they rk y raked" into a 
old ordure commerce with Elpin ſew | 
baited "nt _ chat, bat Lace be sf 
of too m tion, and t re 
ooo muck ambiton uo tral thy bated 975 ne 
ule to Andocides to mention this true cauſe of the ba- 


ent; 


J1 
2 


pag: · 


154) 


Cin 


F. 


CIM 


the Athenians that they. quickly advanced kim 
was of ſervice to him, on the one hand, he 

F | found, 
lius has 4k: . zen 
Teer propl whom Faden de der 


7+) Plotarch. i- wis (r), and rendred himſelf fo 


Vita Cimonis, 


paz · 481. 


nilbment 3 wherefore he ſpoke not of it bot as it was 


of great uſe to him to repreſent that their anceftors had 


ſeverely puniſhed manners which gave ſcandal,” he 
ſiſted only on the reproaches 22 — 
ledged Cimon's enemies was to aſſign 
— — cauſe of that gr — e 

it will be replied, Does not 


munber. of Authors have aſſerted that Callias, the fon 
of Cimon and Ifodice, paid fifty talents to prevent 
the misſortune to which his father had him- 
ſelf by his marriage with Elpinice ? "Town he ſuys this: 


yg ras args Sr va 
De rep TAN rh TWy a eU r, 
Ot gie, x) rege, Aud x} d. 


(93 | l | 
Rant iſſa tradant, longum id eit c, 
| Aw corum pluri mi, qui hac feripſerund, 
 Diodorus, alii, Camici, atque Rhetores (5 3). 
But in the firſt , we have no Author remaini 
who makes —— of a Callias the ſon of Cimon, — 
who affirms that a ſon of Cimon paid for his father, 
In the ſecond place, the Authors which are remainin 
at preſent furniſh-\us with to doubt of 
facts, and therefore we muſt not lay any great ftreſs 
on the teſtimony of ſuch à Poet who lived in an age 
very diſtant from antiquity. III, Pray take notice 
that he principally refers to comic Poets and Rhetori- 
cians, people who play witly circumſtances, and dif- 
of them according to their fancy. To conclude, 
ſay it is uſual ſor Writers of more ſolidity than Tretzes, 
to quote ſeveral Authors at the end of a long narration, 
though thoſe Authors have ſet forth-only the groſs of 
that narration. We may ſuppoſe- therefore that this 
t number of -Authors to whom Tzetzes refers us, 
had only ſpoken of the unlawfal amenry'of Cimon and 
Elpinice. nen — 
here yet remains another difficulty to examine. 
If it was allowed in Athens to marry one's fiſter by a 
different mother, whence comes it that Cimon was ſo 


} Tzetzes 
(5 J. 77%. 


XXII, aud 
Rutgerſium, Yar, 
Lea. lib. 1. cap. 


9+ Page 37, 38. 


defamed for 'a marriage of that kind ? I anſwer that 


probably the ſlander which was raiſed againſt him was 
founded only on the ſuppoſition that he had lain with 
Elpinice before he married her. Plutarch leads us to 
this, ſince having obſerved (54) that Cimon was be- 

' lieved guilty of criminal converſation with his fiſter, 

he adds, that others ſay ſhe was his wife, and that not 
being able to find a fuitable match becauſe the was poor, 
ſhe had made choice of her brother for her huſband. 
Evo? d d % *Exnoiamy,” & xp 195 Kim, Sars d 
Tuts cue Myer, ais Th; wyemiac was 
de ri Twiew & , Sunt qui Elpinicen non clam 
cum Cimone, fed apertè rant contractis nuptiis ut uxo- 
rem habitafſe, quod ſponſum pro generis digni tate non in- 
(55) Idem, ibid. <veniret ob inopiant (55): As far as there is any cer- 
pag- 431, A. tainty in Hittories of chis nature we may aſſure our- 
| ſelves, in conſequence of theſe words, that Cimon en- 

(56) Plutarch, de joyed his ſiſter before "ſhe was his wiſe (56). They 
bis qui ſerd 2 were both of an amorous diſpoſition 3 if he was laſci- 
Numine pusiun- vious, the was not chaſte. They were very young, 


(54) Plut- 5n 
Cimone, page 
F 


fur, page $52, . | 

uppoſes a crim- and lodged together 7 judge, 1 pray you, whether 
8 they could contain themſelves. A commerce of this 
might bave been kind laſts not long without being uf by the 
de e world, and the ſandal oon fill the whole town 3 here 


of bis commerce. then is Cimon defamed. It is probable that to ſcreen 
with his fiter himſelf from ſatire, without depriving himfelf of the 
i Kü! TuvivTe, {weets of that amour, he did what the Jaws allowed; 
0! +045 465% I mean that he married Elpinice. He acted therein as 
— bras many others do, who wed the miſtreſſes they have diſ- 
concumbentem in honoured. It is a reparation of honour with reſpect 
Judicio reum tanti to the Magiſtrates, but not with reſpe& «7 wag peo- 
{5s peregil- ple+ theſe continue to puniſh" the fault by their ſatires 3 
: the breach appears to them always open; it is a wound 
ill eloſed which they maliciouſly tear open again as 

occaſion offers. We need not therefore wonder that 

Cimon's enemies took advantage of his old infamy 

whenever they had a mind to vex and-perſecute him. 

But When Hittorians have been favourable:to-him, they 

only conſidered the thing on the fair ſide ; they omit- 

ted the preliminaries of the marriage, and contented 


themſelves with ſaying Elpinice was his wife. -Corne- 


io the moſt conſiderable — — 


0 e whom Plutarch mentions. Vou 
inly by this time, that knowing what the laws 


| He was glad to divert himſelf without entring 

into any engagement which _ deprive him of as 

liberty of marrying a rich gi if an opportunity of. 

his commerce wich her 

him, he was obliged to take other meaſures, 

and changed the concubinage into wedlock.” We fre- 

quently ſee ſuch changes. Mus. OE 

1 did not remember any one had army die ob ES 

the diſtinction I have juſt now made; but having read Morctus's 

a ſecond time two chapters of Muretus wherein be cri- 

ticiſes Cornelius Nepos, I find that the Latin Tramſl- 

tor of Plutarch has made uſe of it above a hundred 

years ago. Let us ſee the ſubſtance of this critique a | 

little. Muretus declares (57) that having read in Cor- (5) Murct. Var, 

nelius Nepos that it was no ſhame for Cimon to marry Led. lib. 7. cap. 

his own ſince the cuſtom of the Altietians 23 1. pays m. 989. 

lowed it, he was ſurprized thereat ; for he did not re- I 

member that any other Author ſays ſuch a thing of the 

Athenians. He conſidered the matter attentively, and 

recollected the Oration of Andocides, where it is faid 

that Cimon was baniſhed for that marriage, as a tranſ- 

greſſor of the laws; he therefore thought he had 

caught Cornelius Nepos in'a'miſtake. Two or three 

years after (58) the Apology of this ancient Hiſtorian | 
in ſome Notes on Plutarch 695 The Apo- (58) idem; ibid. 

logiſt made uſe of two arguments. He obſerved 1, lib. 15. cap. 5. 

that Cimon was baniſhed” only for having had to do bag. 1713. 

with his fiſter before ſhe was his wife : 2; that the fon (59) See tbe 

of Themiſtocles married his ſiſter by the ſame father, Note: of H 

as Plutarch teſtifies, and therefore Cornelius Nepos is , and Cruſeriud 

not the only one who has. imputed ſuch a cuſtom ens $i 

the Athenians. The firſt obſervation was confirmed by | 

the word erapenrs pw; illegally, which an Author has log 


7 


made uſe of in ſpeaking of that commerce (60), a (60) Athen eus 


word which would have been uſeleſs if the laws of A- lib. 232. 
thens had not, in ſome caſe, permitted a man to lie 
with his ſiſter. Muretas replied, that he was not ig- 
norant that the Laws of Athens allowed the marriage | | 
by the ſame ven- e 


* 


of a brother and ſiſter who were not | : 

ter (61) : Theon, continues he, had informed me of (61) See the 5 

it in his Notes on Ariſtophanes; and I had read in Shag. of the 251 

Philo the difference there was between Solon and Ly- Rook of his Fa 

curgus: the latter permitted a man to marry his fiſter 

by the mother, the former permitted one to marry” his 

ſiſter by the father; but I did not know they ever al- 

lowed the marrying of ſiſters both by father and mother: 

and if Elpinice was not Cimon's ſiſter by the ſame ven- 

ter, it is a fault in Cornelius Nepos to call her Soro- 

rem germanam, and they would not have had a juſt 

reaſon to baniſh Cimon ; ſor it is not an inceſt, but 

fimple fornication, to lie with a maid whom the laws 

allow a man to marry. The addition of —4— 

wapav pay proves nothing; one might as well tell me 

that — would not w. uſed the term »efarie, ſpeak- 

ing of the enterprize of Catiline (62), if it was not (62) Nam i/lud 

permitted in any caſe to conſpire the ruin of one's coun- 7½ m argumen- 

try. Muretus concludes that Elpinice and Cimon had '*" e 

both the ſame father and mother ; and that this Was u, wagapl tas, 

the "reaſon why their marriage was looked on as a i, idem fert 

breach of the laws. He adds that 8. Cyril (63) would Peet erlam e 

not have reproached Cimon with this marriage as a (br wah a que 

ſcandalous action, if it had been conformable to the 5 _ 

cuſtoms of the Athenians,” In that caſe, che condem- Z/cub; dicit, Ca- 

nation muſt have fallen on Solon, and not on Cimon. nan feſlem pa- 
Let us make ſome Animadverſions on this diſpute '''< „ mo- 

of Muretus. I. It*was*fo natural to join with the 3 38 

cenſure of Cornelius Nepos the obſervation. of the Scho- ,;, fed interdums. 

liaſt on Ariſtophanes, and that of Philo, that it can- an jive ſeep 

not be imagined" the eritie would have omitted them i. Ye. Mt 

had be known them. I appeal here to the conſciences ” 2 

of all che learned; one word, if you pleaſe, 'Gentle- 2138, 19. 

men: Do you think that an able man Who declares 1 

what Cornelius Nepos ſys, i. that it was allowable (63) Cyrillus, 

according to the Athenian Laws for a man to marry lib. 6. «dver 

his ſiſter, to be a lie; would content himſelf with quot- lanun. 

ing . 


ing Andocides, and thete end his chapter, when be 
knows what has been obſerved by a Scholiaſt on Ari- 
ſtophanes and by Philo? Do you think that if he re- 
members they tell us it was permitted in Athens to mar- 
ry one's ſiſter by a different venter, he will make no 
reflections thereon, but quit Cornelius Nepos abruptly, 
without acquainting the public with ſo curious a 
rence as there was the Laws 'of Lycurgus and 
thoſe: of Solon as to the matriages of brothers with 
their fiſters ? I am ſure if you ſpeak fincerely you will 
anſwer me in the negative, and that if Muretus has 
not inſerted thoſe Remarks, it is ſolely becauſe he did 
not then know what Theon and Philo taught him af- 
terwards. Let us conclude then that in this pailage 
of his Anſwer to the Apologiſt of Cornelius Nepos, 
che autein non eram neſcius licuiſſe Athenienſibus forores 
| codem patre, dum ne eadem matre, natas uxores ducere. 
(24) Muret. 


5 


#5 
TY 


þ 


Fes 


— 5 


itted i he de- 
err thro' the ſides 
— — Soc 
the contrary regulations of Solon and Lycurgus. The 
ſormer itted men to marry their ſiſters by the 
ſame father, and forbade them to marry thoſe by the 
ſame mother. Lycurgus, on the other hand, permitted 
them to the latter, and forbade them to marry 
the others here is ſomething ridiculous on either 
found- 


Diotuerat mt id Theon . . . . docuerat me id Philo (64) he ed their diſtinction am of opinion they could be 
Var, Le. lib. yielded to the weakneſs of many learned men, who but frivolous ones; for what ws 1 be more filly than 
15. Cap. 5+ cannot prevail on their vanity to make an in to ſay, in juſtification of the Athenian Lawgiver, that (f) H 
__-+ ... _- - . confeſſion” that they are beh for ſome light to their inity is always more certain with reſpect of a ſt 
(65) Compare Cenfurers (65), whether the obligation be owing to to the ſiſters by the ſame venter, whereas a man's which 
herewith the Re- what has been borrowed from their Works, or to the daughters by his ſecond marriage ars ſometimes nothing _— 
mark [#1] of the ſeeing of things there which have put them on mak- at all to the children by che firſt venter ? Does this n. 
CIONITES. . enquiries which they would not otherwiſe ad 050 
have ſet about. What confirms me in this thought He ca 
is; that if he had then known what thoſe two Writers — 
ſay, he would have —.— the falſity of his own though . 
criticiſm ; for he could not be ignorant that the Hiſ- 
torian whom he cenſures ſuppoſes very clearly that El- 
(66) Habebat in pinice was her huſband's fiſter by another venter (66). of Philo. O d- 
matrimenio ſoro- Muretus therefore could only accuſe him of uſing an 2 rug 6 1 
ren germanam improper word, by inſiſting that Soror germana ſignifies a Sirus igen (73) F 
2 4 ſiſter by the ſame father and mother. il. Muretus did not 7» pos Ts Vita C 
= * quam this Grammatical Obſervation, when he anſwer- XM ru pag: 48 
patris- more, due- ed the A iſt ; but who can believe that a polite , tvPopyoes 56G νννπντ/·/uã, 
fas. Nam Atbe- Writer of the Auguſtan age ſhould not have known 7% gane ene 
e dat Sem germand may fignify a Siſter by the father ene Ae 
com Pate , only? Muretus has been that his criticiſm is ien, 740, & rd + . 
Cornel. Nepos, ill grounded (67). III. He is in the wrong to ima- en, A % eur ee . Wh Ain. & dhe. Yew C 
in Vita Cimonis, gine that under pretext of its being allowed to marry z iyormifuoas, 55; 4 fen puis dee T5 viva, Inprars & | 
ap-. _ one's ſiſter by a different veater, the defiling her out digte. d axcnavic x; Panic us xonenia Ix Now ens 
6-1 ho 29 of marriage was not a crime which might be puniſhed, rer, g apporicy aaf ven. i. ©. Solon the (79) 4 de —— 
(67) See n ee, It muſt be ſuppoſed that the Laws by permitting cer- Athenian prohibited the marriage of ſiſters by the r , Li _ 
rus in Minucium \ ppo y per 8 60 , $ gue ad ſex- &c 
Felicem, pag. m. tain things do not clear thoſe who commit them from ſame mother, leaving men free to marry their fiſters ;,,, @ ſeptimum votre di 
Rut- all blame. I am ſure that few among the Athenians ** by the father: but, on the contrary, the Lawgiver of praceprum Deca- 1 
us, Var. acted in this reſpect as Cimon did, and that the public the Lacedæmonians, permitting them to marry their {27 referuncer, 
lib. 1- cap. was offended at a marriage of that fort. If I am * ſiſters b the ſame venter, ſorbad them their ſiſters P95 779, 750- - 
not miſtaken, they found therein ſomething odious and ** by the Bat the Lawgiver of the Egyptians, 1 
ſcandalous. The action therefore of a man who de- laughing at the circumſpection of both, as inſtitut- 228 
bauched his own ſiſter, and being at liberty to marry ** ing Laws by halves, gave a looſe to wantonneſs, — 
her choſe rather to live in — with her, was ** indulging in their and minds the incurable dra, pa 
looked on as a horrid fact. IV. The argument drawn evil of „and allowing them with im- 
from the word ages , might have been refuted in punity to marry all their ſiſters, as well thoſe by 
a better manner; Athenzus himſelf might have been n and not on- 
produced, who ſays ſomewhere that Alcibiades was ac- ** ly thoſe who were younger, but thoſe alſo who were 
cuſed of not having obſerved the Laws in his amours ** elder or of the ſame age ; for twins were frequen- 
with women, fince, after the Perſian cuſtom, he lay ly born, whom nature even at their birth ſeparated 
with his mother, his daughter, and his ſiſter. a- and disjoined, but incontinence and voluptuouſneſs 
reer st Av x) gig Yoraikes x) eig THY wap ar : invited to diſagreeable ſociety, and diſcordant 
outings oÞ Spe dur g preps x) Yuyery, x; «Py ws union.“ Here are three forts of Legiſlators whom 
Iliporas. Dicens contra leges eum & faminarum con- Philo condemns ; but what could he have anſwered to 
greſſu abuti, & religuam vitæ partem agere: eſe KaMm- thoſe who might have ſaid to him, Solon does no 
| QUE illi cum matre, filia, ſorore, more Perſarum, ſiu- more than authorize a Law which was uſed in the 
(68) Athen. lib. pri - conſuetudinem (68). V. What relates to St. Cyril times of your Patriarchs, and which Abraham the fa- 
S. cap. 20. pag- is weak. Here are the words of Muretus: Poffremo ther and ſtock of your believers put in practice (71) ? (7*) See the fir 
W E ſanct iſimus & eruditiſſimus vir Cyrillus Alexandrinus It is certain Clemens Alexandrinus (72) has i — * | 
libro fexto adverſus Fulianum, non furtives concubitus, from that Patriarch's words, that it was no fin at tha 4 
fed nuptias cum ſorore Cimoni, ut ſcelus nefarium, objicit: time for a man to marry his ſiſter, provided ſhe was (72) — * A- 
non fadturus, fi id apud Athenienſes legitimum & uſfita- not his ſiſter by the ſame venter. lib, a. < og ; 
tum fuiſſet. Tunc enim accuſari Solonem oportuerat, qui (E] He found . . . . a powerful ſupport in the envy B. . 
a id permiſiſſet, non civem, qui patriæ ſuæ legibus paru- ich was borne . . . . Themiſtoc/es.] Let us cite Plu- 
(69) Muret. Yar. Mi (69). i. e. Laſtly, that moſt holy and learned tarch. © The people were very glad when they ſaw 
. lib. 10. * perſon Cyril of Alexandria, in his 6th Book againſt ** him applying himſelf to matters of State: for they 
775 15 page m· 4 15 reproaches Cimon not with private intrigues, were diſguſted with Themiſtocles; in oppoſition to (76) Cc 
66 


at with his marrying his ſiſter, as a wicked crime; 
«« which he would not have done, if it had been law- 
ful and cuſtomary among the Athenians : for then 
* Solon ought to have been accuſed, who allowed it, 
« and not 1. man who acted conformably to 
*« the Laws of his country.” If S. Cyril has ſpoken 
only of the marriage, it does not thence follow that 


« whom, and becauſe of the candour and freeneſs of 
„ Cimon's temper, which was agreeable to every one, 
* they advanced him to the higheſt employments in 
«< the government. The man that contributed moſt 
% to his promotions was Ariſtides, who {till cultivated 


« the honeſt genius he ſaw in him; and purpoſely 


e raiſed him that he might be a counterpoiſe wo» the 
4 «* craft, 


4 


riſe to ſupplant him. Cimon's courteouſheſs, and the good diſci. 

pline he eftabliſhed'amon S troops which he commanded under Pauſanias the 
Generaliftno of the Greeks, a haughty and ill natured man, greatly contributed to ſtrĩp 
periority which ſhe had over all 

| themſelves under his conduct 
 whoſe'f!l behaviour they no longer could endure, in Byzantium, and afterwards to attack 


: ple wiſh another might ri 


, 
: 


Lacedwmeh of the ſuper 
Athenians. All the Allies put 


the Perſians in 4 City of Thrace (e) 


349 


Greece, and to transfer it to te 
to beſiege Pauſanias (4), (4) They cod 


not take him; 
ſor he got away 


on the river Strymon. They defeated them on the privatcly. Pla- 


banks of that river, aſter which they made a deſcent into the country, and blocked up G. % 


the Town in ſuch a manner that che Governor, deſpairing to fave it; ſet fire to it. Ci. 

mög Fore tithe Aber finde him aſter of che Mie 

cauſed the bones of Theſeus to be tranſported 

formed after chat time were much more conſiderable, ' He was nor ſatisfied with taking 

from the Perfians' whatever they poſſeſſed in Greece; he hotly 
without giving them time to recover themſelves. When arms were to l. Ac Hegg 


own" cbuntry, and 


Cimon. pag. 483. 
C. See the Arti» 
; oe CLEONICE, 
The” exploits ich he pes 
: e Named E — 
purſued them into their See, the Rema 


of Scyros [Fl, from whence h 
8 * 7 abort 


be made'uſe of, he ſubdued his enemies by that means ; but if intrigues ſeemed more ex- Lis. 


pedient, he made uſe of that method to win Towns, by exciting them to rebellion. 
did all this with ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, that none of the King | 
be ſeen in the countries ſituate between Tonia and Pa 


that Monarch's' fleet dared not to —_ 
% He made uſe Port of Cnidos with two hundred gallies, 
hich facreeded, 
andis deſcribed by day 
Diodorus Si 


He = 
ing of Perſia's troops were to 
mphylia. Having intelligence that F 


on the coaſt of Pamphylia, he ſet ſail from the 
) and having ſabdued the Phaſelites, he attacked 
the ſaid fleet and deſtroyed it near the mouth of the river Eurymedon G]; and the fame 
he landed his troops, and defeated; the King of Perſia's land army (7 ). © He after- 
wards went to attack the fourſcore fail of Phoenician ſhips, which were to have joined 


Ib. 11. cap. 61. | g | TOO Ne | 

ad che, 77. that Prince's fleet, and gained ſo complete a victory over them, that not one veſſel eſ- 
Kaen to be dre Caped. The treaty — which was the fruit of ſo many ſucceſſes was a cruel morti- 

io the Perfian fication to the enemy [H]. T he exploits of Cimon after this peace were to vanquiſh the 

habit. Thracians and the inhabitants of the Iſle of Thaſos; but becauſe thoſe victories gave 

„ rie i, <4 Eraſe and repreſs the inſolence of Themiſtoeles (73).” nelius/ Nepos is in Moreri, and has not been taken 

Vita Crmonis, Here are two cauſes of -Cimon's advancement very notice of by the Commentators whom I have conſult- 

pag- 481. | ; his own merit, and the pleaſure ed (78). ; (78) Gybertus 


ple took in mortifying Themiſtocles. We ſee her 

the inconſtaney of — and — tt 
Men weary of admiri 

13 — reaſon — a j of 


admiration, to the firit riſing ſun which pre- 
ſents itſelf. The ic of Letters is not exempt 


74) See the from this ſpirit of inconſtancy and jealouſy (74). 
* to the Sometimes þ Author is: favoured, becauſe A is 
Nouvelles | Ler- 

tres contre Hiſe 
zoire du Calvi 
niſme de Mr. 


thought another has enjoyed applauſe too long. Ariſ- 
tides, who for ſo juſt a man, had perhaps con- 
tributed nothing to Cimon's fortune at another con- 
re ; but becauſe the point was to counter-bal- 
Themiſtocles, he made himſelf. the great pro- 
moter of that young man, who was ſo defamed on 
(75) See Ply- account of his debaucheries (75). If we knew the 
tarch, as ſeni fit motives of the greater part of the ſervices which men 
yu Repub- render one another, it would be found that the de- 
Fag. 795. C. fre to do a pleaſure has a leſs ſhare in them than 
the deſire to vex another. Vou recommend ſuch a 

one with warmth, you protect him, you advance him 

by large ſtrides; is it not becauſe you love him, and 

becauſe his merit charms you? There are two Anſwers 

to this queſtion ; one from the mouth, the other from 

the heart. The firſt takes the affirmative, but the 

heart anſwers thus: I exalt this man to the utmoſt 

of my power, in order to depreſs that man ; what I 

procure for one is ſo much taken from the good. for- 

tune of the other. 'The maxim of the Naturaliſts 

may be extended to political actions, Generatio- unius 

eft corruptio alterius, 1. e. The generation of one thing 

1s the corruption of another ; but whereas nature directly 

ropoſes generation, and tends to deſtruction by acci- 

dent only, it ſeems that in the offices of civil life 

deſtruction is directly propoſed : that is the end; ge- 

neration is but 1 gs 2 3 

FI He time after m :mſelf maſter of th 

19 Rory Cornelius Nepos has got here rightly 

obſerved the order of time, for he ſuppoſes the con- 

queſt of this Iſland was poſterior to the two battles 

which Cimon gained againſt the Perſians on the ſame 

(76) Corn. Ne- day (76). I refute | him, not by quoting Plutarch, 
Pos, in Vita Ci- who. makes the reduction of the Iſie of Seyros prior 
#1113, cap. a. 0 thoſe two victories, but by quoting an Author Who 
obſerves Chronological exactneſs better than Plutarch. 

(77) Thucydid, This Author is Thucydides: read him; and you will 
ib. 1. pag. m find chat Iſland was ſubdued immediately after what 
od paſſed on the river Strymon-(77). This fault of Cor- 


rer 


: 


the river Eurymedon.) Here is another fault of Cor- 


(] He defiroyed the Perſſan fleet near the month of 3 Janus 
ebhardug, 
nelius Nepos, adopted by Moreri. It is an error ih Grorgius Gaſpar 
phy which the — have taken no- — 
tice of (79). That Hiſtorian ſays the naval battle and (79) Se Kirch- 
the baute by land, which Cimon won the ſame day, maier en 75 paſ- 
were fought 1 Mycale. He is miſtaken, whether 22. 2 
we u Mycale (80) a maritime city of Caria, I 
or an Ifland of Loni. That City and Iſland are both gsa, Chr. 
too far diſtant from Pamphylia, to allow us to juſtify ſtianus Fridericus 
Cornelius Nepos, by ſuppoſing that he differs from the Ftanckenſteinies, 
other Hiſtorians only by the deſignation-of a true place 3, Jounnes An» 
which they have taken no notice of. It frequently * 
happens that a battle bas three or four names; where- (80) See the 
fore an Author is not miſtaken when he prefers one of Theſaurus Ges- 
thoſe names to all the reſt, and makes no mention of £795icu: of Or- 
the others. But in ſuch a caſe the action muſt have my 1 = 


paſſed near two or three places the names whereof ma; 


ſerve to charaRerize it. Now this is what cannot be 
ſaid of Mycale, and of the river Eurymedon, or of any 
other part of the Coaſt of Pamphylia: but the circum- 
ſtances oblige us to acknowledge thoſe two battles to. 


have been fought by Cimon on that coaſt." I am apt 


to believe Cornelius Nepos fell into this miſtake by 

ſome confuſed. ideas of the battle which was gained 

over the Perſians near Mycale (81), the ſame day that (8 1) Se, Hero- 

Mardonius was defeated in Bceotia (82). dotus, lib. 9. cap. 
[H] The Treaty of Peace which was the fruit of his 99» Kc. | 

victories was a cruel mortification to the enemy.] No- (82) At Platzas 

thing can be more ignominious than the conditions 

of peace which the Greeks impoſed on them, Let us 

hear Plutarch. This fp of Cimon /o dawnted 1 

King of Perſia, that he preſently made that memorable 

peace be engaged that bis armies ſhould come 119 

nearer the ſea than the length of a horſe-race ; and-that 

none of his gallies or weſſels of war ſhould appear between 

the Cyancan and Chelidonian ifles. Callifihenes ſays, 

that he agreed not to amy articles, but that upon the frar 

this uictory gave him, be prudently kept off jo far from 

Greece that when Pericles with fifty, and Ephialtes with 

thirty gallies, cruiſed beyond the Chelidonian' iſles; they 

could nat diſcover one Perfian ſail. But in the cullection 

which Craterus made of the public ads of tht people, 

there is an original draught of this Treaty, as following 

upon that deftat. And; it is reported, that at Athens 

they erected the altar ꝙ peace upon this occaſum ; and de- 

creed particular honours 10 Callias, who was employed as 


4'T 
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him a fair opportunity, which he neglected, of ſeizi 


C IN 


a part of Macedonia, he was ac. 


cuſed of being corrupted by the preſents of King Alexander. He juſtified himſelf, and 
was clearly and fully acquitted. It was not ſo eaſy for him to ſtill another ſtorm which 
) Extrafted aroſe againſt him; for he could not avoid the baniſhmeat of Oitraciſm. He had. ren- 


from Plutarch, dred himſelf odious by the affection he bore to the Lacedæmonians, and by his 
the power of the people. IIe choſe rather that the authority ſhould be in the hands of 


(b) See Cornelius 
Nepos, in Vita 


Cimonis, cap. 4+ Many enem 


Cicero, de Offi- 
ciit, lib. 2. Cape 


the principal men, than at the diſctetion of the multitude. . This ured him a great 
_ . who not only expelled him the city, but alſo kindred hi 
the Athenian army agaiaſt the 


. 5 


oppoſing 


m from ſerving in 
He had repaired thither during his ba- 


x8. Plutarch. i niſhment to fight as a voluntier, but was conſtrained to retire, by reaſon of the complaints 


Vita Cimonis, 


pag- 434 3 Athe- 
neus, lib. 12+ 


1E y in» 
Arte , 
Nad, Ad- 
mirabilem libru 


's apentem 
i. Suidas, in 
Ki/pacove - 

(83) Plut. in 


Vita Cimonis, 


pag · 486, 487. 


3 11. cap 
I. 


(85) Idem, lib. 
12. cap. 4+ 


of his enemies. The battle which the Athenians loſt in this war near Tanagra obliged 


them to recall him ; his chief care after his return was to re-eſtabliſh. peace, and he ſuc- 
dr 533, ins  ceeded therein [III but ſeeing their thoughts ran on nothing but war, and fearing that 


— 


warlike humour, if it were not employed againſt the barbarians would raiſe diſturbances 
among the Grecians, he prepared all things for attacking the Iſland of Cyprus and 


Egypt. He gained a, victory over the Perſians at Sea on the coaſts of Pamphylia.z; and 


if he had not died at the ſiege of Citium in the Illand of Cyprus, it is thought he would 


% aged. have ſubdued all Egypt (g). His liberality to every body, and his charity to the poor, 


were admirable (5), as may be ſeen in Moreri. Suidas attributes to him an excellent Book 


concerning the method of knowing horſes (i). 


Embaſſador io manage the Treaty (83). Diodorus Sicu- 
lus mentions this treaty z but he does not agree with 
Plutarch as to the time: he does not ſay it was con- 
claded after Cimon had obtained two victorles in one 
day in Pamphy lia: he places thoſe victories under the 
77th Olympiad (84), and the treaty of peace under the 
82d (85). It is true, he ſuppoſes that a little before 
the King of Perſia conſented to ſuch Thameful conditi- 
ons, the Athenians under the conduct of Cimon had 
gained two battles very near the ſame time, the one 
at ſea, and the other at land, the one in the ſea of Cyprus 
and the other on the coaſts of Cilicia, The news of 
this diſaſter, continues he, obliged the King to ſend 
word to his Generals to conclude a peace at any price. 


| They ſent Deputies for that purpoſe to Athens: their 


486) 1dem, ibid. 
Page m. 413. 


(a) Thoſe of 
ADONIS and 
MYRRHA. 


(5) Hygin. cap. On himſelf (5); but his death is alſo aſcribed to other cauſes, for, accordi 


242+ 


{e) Theopompus 
apud Photium, 


page 389. 


(1) Pindar. Nem. 
04. 8. 


(2) Meziriac, fur 
les Epitres d 0- 
vide, paß · 398. 
Benedictus in 
Pindari Nem. 


Od. 8. Meziriac 


reads ag Yap 
FEMM4THE © be e. 
Many and ma- 
& ny things are 
© ſaid of him. 


were a e to the Athenians, who im- 
mediately named Callias for their firſt Plenipotentiary 5 
and this is what was concluded: Ut Græcis per Aſiam 
civitatibus univerſis libertate ac ſuo jure uti permittatur. 
Ne Satrape Perſarum trium dierum itinere inferius ad 
mare deſcendant. Ne liga navi intra Phaſelidem & 
Cyaneas excurratur. Hec ubi Rex & militia prefect 
rata habuerent, Athenienſes contra jurarunt, f in pro- 
vincias Artaxerxis arma mou expedituros ($0). 1. e. 
That all the Grecian cities out Aſia ſhould be 
4 allowed the uſe of their liberty and their own laws; 
« that the Perſian Governors ſhould not approach 


„ Cyanean Iſles, When the Kin 


«© nearer to the ſea than three days journey 3 that no 
<« ſhip of war ſhould cruize beyond Phaſelis and the 
and his Generals - 
* had ratified theſe articles, the Athenians {wore on 
« their part, that they would not make any invaſions 
% on the Provinces of Artaxerxes. As Diodorus Si- (87) In media; 


culus is more exact than Plutarch in ſetting down ve Nen ſecur ac 


dates, we may preſume he is in the right. It muſt be % auditren 
confeſſed that Plutarch is no gocd guide in Chronology; 7. Horat. de 


he ſometimes tranſpoſes events juſt as if he was writ- = Peet, ver. 


ing an Epic Poem, and aſpired to the praiſe which 

Horace beſtows on Homer (87). | (38) Plat. in 
[1] His chief care after his return was to re-eftabliſs Vita Cimonis, 

peace, and be ſucceeded therein.) I have followed Plu- pag. 490. 

tarch (88), and not Cornelius Nepos, who ſeems to ſay 89) Cornet. 


that before he returned to Athens, he went to Lacedz- Nepos, in Vi 


mon, and there reconciled the differences between thoſe Cimon:s, cap. 2. 
two cities. /e quod hoſpitio Lacedæmoniorum utebatur, (90) AÆſchines, 
fatins exiflimans comtendere Lacedemonem, ſua ſponte eft 2 falſa Legatione, 
2 pace mgue inter duas potomtiſſi mas civitates con- page m. 250. 
Havit (89). The Orator ines obſerves that Ci- 
mon, who enjoyed the right of hoſpitality at Lacede- (or) Thucydide, 
mon, procured a truce for fifty years, which laſted but Hb · 1. pag. m. 
thirteen (90). This number I a little ſuſpect, when I 59, 60. 
conſider that Thucydides mentions only one alliance of (92) Cornel. 
five years (917). Obſerve that Cimon's exile, which Nepos, i= Vit 
ſhould have laſted ten years, laſted but five (92). 5 


CINYRAS, King of Affyria, according to certain writers, and of Cyprus according 
to ſome others, was not more famous for any circumſtance, than for his having begot 


Adonis on his own daughter Myrrha [A]. 


e obſerve in other articles (a), that this 


inceſt was involuntary with regard to Cinyras, he not knowing that the maiden whom 


they brought him was Myrrha. 


The inſtant he diſcovered this he endeavoured to mur- 
ther her, and would certainly have done it, had it been in his power. 


It is related, that 


the thoughts of this inceſt tortured him ſo much, that he was going to lay violent hands 


he loft his life by his di 


ing to ſome, 


ſputing the prize of Muſic with Apollo (c), which was after he (.) Sd 


had forfeited his promiſe with the Greeks [BI. Cinyras was to have furniſhed them with Ns. 


proviſions during the ſiege of Troy, but failed them entirely (d). Agamemnon loaded /4) Eutub. n 
precations 3 and the worſt circumſtance for him was, the Greeks 


him with im 


poſſeſſed lib. 10. Iliad. 


themſelyes of the Iſland of Cyprus, and drove him from it (e). The long life which 


A] He was not more famous circumſtance, 
* for bis baving begot . bis 00% 
Myrrha. ] It is not but that there are other very ſingu- 
lar incidents in his life; but as the'Claflic Authors, 
the Writers of Hiſtorical Dictionaries, and the Com- 
pilers of Common places, do not ſpeak ſo much of 
them, 'as of the adventure of Myrrha, it has ſo hap- 
pened that Cinyras is but little known to the Literati, 
except ſor the abovementioned incident. Some very 
learned men have been of opinion, that Pindar is op- 

with the copiouſneſs of his ſubject, when he is 


ing to write of Cynyras (1) ; and they ſuppoſe, that 
a OV 8 (1); 4 8, 
E. ö Q 


lowing words. of that Poet allude to this Prince 
Maax N wee Aiaixlas, 1. e. Several Authors 
„have related a great many things of him ().“ But 


Anacreon 


the ſequel of the piece does not exhibit any thin 
which may induce us to take the words of * Pos 
in 77 ſenſe. 1 a | | 
After be had forftited bis iſe with the 
Greeks.) 88 oo les ſent to his King, in or- 
der to obtain auxiliary forces from him; but inſtead ol 
deſiring any, be adviſed him not to join with the 
Greeks. He retumed loaded with preſents, and kept 
them all for himſelf, except a ſorry coat of mail which 
he gave to Agamemnon, as a preſent from Cinyras. 
He flatter'd them with the hopes, that this King of 
Cyprus would fend an hundred fail of ſhi ps; which 
hopes however proved abortive. Theſe are ſome of 
the-things of which Alcidamas gccuſes Palamedes, He 
would be in the wrong to ſpeak contemptuouſly 4 
3 CF £ ) c 
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6% . Anacreon aſeribes to him (H), does not coincide with the mufical 
um, 


= 1 
3 5 ? 
| 


conteſt before ſpoken 


of; for who could believe that a man of an hundred and threeſevte years of age would 


conteſt with Apollo for the prize of Mufic ? The Mythological 


(0 d Men- with tegard to the father, 


Gus ® 09  Iated-to have had fifty daughters, who were all meta 
(b) Euftathius ſor the ftair-cafe of her Te 


Ly wo ployed tw tf cafe of her Ter =O He dy 
= "PAY Apollo (), and he amaf9'd fuch ' prodigious” riches, that they, as well as thoſe of Crœſus, 
proverbial (I). He was extremely beautiful (m), and had a great ſhare in the (, Lem Nm. 


(i) Ovid. . became 


camerph, libs 6+ \ favours of Venus. The Fathers of the Church who have written againſt the abomina- 

tions of the Heathens, reproached them with ſaying, that the Venus who wits Honoured Setz in K- 

in the Iſland of Cyprus, had been Cinyras's ſtrumpet [C. The chief Temple of Venus 
There indeed was an antient tradition which declared. ©) Antbal. lib. 


in this Iſland was that of Paphos. 


varies "infinitely 


wives, the ſons and daughters of Cinyras (g). He is re- 


morphoſed into Halcyons or Kin 


fiſhers (5) 3 and others ſay, that Juno transformed them into Stones, which were . 


was very much beloved b 


Od. 8. Plato de 
Legibus. lib. a. 


that it had been built by King Aerias (3); but according to modern tradition, Cinyras * Hygins 
had conſecrated it, and the Goddeſs came thither immediately after her birth. It was 3 
not he who inſtituted the Science of the Aruſpices, but Thamyras who came from Ci-  Ticit- 2/2. 
licia ; after which. an ordinance was made, that the deſcendants Both of Cinyras and Tha. 
myras ſhould pteſide in the ſacred Ceremonies.” In proceſs of time the deſcendants of Tha- 
myras reſigned their privilege to thoſe of Cinyras; which removed all occaſion of com- 


plaint, (as being an irre 


gular practice) viz. that the royal family did not employ any 


prerogative above that of a foreign one. Tacitus obſerves (o), that no one but the CI- ©) bis. 


nyrades (p) was conſulted. Cinyras 


joyed a 


- 
- 


would give up the Iſland, the Roman People would appoint him Prieſt of Venus (7). 


; had united in himſelf the prieſthood and the regal % i. e I. ebe 
office (q for which reaſon, the prieſthood of the Paphian Venus was, afterwards, en- ©; 

ways by a Prince of the blood; and hence it was, that Cato imagined he bad 
made very advantageous offers to King Prolomy, in ſending him word, that provided he P Pine. 


eſcended from 
en- Cinyr as. 


in Pyth. 0d. 2. 


'  - Mention was made of another Temple which Cinyras had built on Mount Libanus (5). (+) Plutar. i | 
(x) chm. A- He alſo had built three Cities, Paphos, Cinyrea and Smyrna, and called the laſt by his C 
lexand. Stromat. daughter's name (1). He was the inventor of ſeveral implements, as tiles, pincers, the (+) Lucian. 4. 


lib. 1. pag. m. 
33. Meurſius, 


pro, fas · in the iſland of Cyprus 


110. 


hammer, the lever and the anvil (u). He alſo was the firſt who diſcovered copper- mines? Oe. 
He is ranked among the antierit Soothſayers (x). 
ment, and that of his deſcendants, ſtood in the temple of Venus in Paphos, as is obſerved 75. 


His monu- (0 Hygin. cap. 


(y) Admen. ad by Clemens Alexandrinus ( y), in his citation from the hiſtory of Philopater, written by («) Plinivs, libs 
Gent. pag. 29 Ptolomy, ſon to Ageſarches. According to ſome writers, Cinyras was not born in the? . 36. 


pag: 19s iſland of Cyprus, but came thither from Aſſyria over which he reigned. See the Re- 


mark [ A] of the article ADONIS. 


Coat of Mail, if it anſwered the deſcription which 
(3) mad. A» Homer has given of it (3). Some Authors ſay, that 
all the veſſels, one excepted, ſent by Cinyras were 
of earth ; and manned with glaſs figures ſhaped like 
(4) Euſtath. ia ſoldiers (4). Thoſe who pretend, that the Cinyras of 
Iliad. A. apad the Heathens is the Noah mentioned in Scripture (5), 
Meurf. in Cypro, would find. it very difficult, to make the particulars 
8 which have been related of Cinyras, and what we are 
(5) Biblio, Uni- now going to relate of the former ſuit with Noah. I 
werſelle, tom. 3. yet do not pretend to ſay but that this may be done, 
page 18. for has not Monſr. Huet (6) pointed out ins, 2 
| ; we ſhould never have expected to meet with him 
2 * [C] The Fathers of the Church ſay . . . that the Venus 
Bonaured in the Ha of Cyprus, had been Cinyras's 
ftrumpet.) Arnobius ſhall firſt give us ſome account of 
(7) Lib. 4. pag} this. Numguid rege à Cyprio, ſays he (7), cujus nomen 
m. 143  Cinyras eſt, ditatam meretriculam Venerem Divorum in 
numera conſecratam ? i. e. Have you never heard 


« that Cinyras, a King of Cyprus, made Venus his 


rich Strumpet a Deity ?” Firmicus Maternus employs 
8) De Error: as  rovg expreſſions (8). Audio Cimram Cyprium 
Prof. Relig, pag. templum amice meretrici donaſſe, ei erat Venus nomen. 


m. 22, Initiafſe etiam Cypriæ Veneri plurimos & wanis conſe- 


crationibus deputaſſe, Hatuiſſe enim ut quicumgue initiari 
wellet ſecrets Veneris fibi tradito, aſſem in manum mer- 
cedis nomine Dee daret. Quad ſecretum quale fit omnes 
 taciti intelligers debemus, quia hoc e turpitudi- 
nem nanifeſtius explicare non poſſumus. Bene amator Ciny- 
Las nieretriciis degibus ſerwit, conſecrate Veneri a ſacerds- 
tibus ſuis ftipem dari juſſit, ut ſearto. i.e. I find that Ci- 
«« nyras the Cyprian dedicated a Temple to his Strum- 
pet, named Venus. He even conſecrated many per- 
" 8 by idle ceremonies, to this Cyprian Venus; for 
© he enacted, that whoever ſhould defire to be initiat- 


ed into the myſteries, with which he was entruſted, 
«« ſhould give to the Goddeſs, a little piece of money 


that the Goddeſs had been 


Was a reward. What theſe myſteries are, all ought 

to conjecture in filence, becauſe modeſty will not 

permit me to explain them more clearly. This 

lover of Cinyras well kept up the fornicating trade; 

* he ordering his Prieſts to pay a hire to the conſecrat- 

ed Venus, as to a ſtrumpet.“ What irregularities 

were committed ! what diſſolute ſcenes are thete ? My- 

ſteries were inſtituted, the ritual /of which declared, 

that whoever was initiated on theſe occaſions ſhould re- 

ceive a handful of falt and a phal/us ; and give a piece 

of money, by way of offering, to Venus, (9). What (9) Clem: A- 
kind of ribbon or collar (in this order of Knighthood) lend. Aen. 
was there given? See Clemens Alexandrinus, who in- 10 e. pag. n 
forms us, that Cinyras was the firſt, who preſumed to 

bring theſe abominable ceremonies out of darkneſs, in 

honour of a courtezan of his own Country. Os yp ps 

6 Kurp@- 5 , Kinigas oapaniion wor! as Th itt 

Th "APpebirw py Arle d ix wile dige (rapad3re 


re,, GUN He- Indra mop weird (10). (10) Idem, ibid. 


i. e. © I will never ſuffer my ſelf to be perſuaded by 
« Cinyras the Cyprian, who dared to bring, from 
«« darkneſs into light, the looſe orgies of Venus; and 
« endeavoured to rank a ſtrumpet in the number of 
the Deities.” See alſo Arnobius, page 169 of book 
Vth, where he ſays, Nec non et Cypriæ Veneris abſtruſa 
illa initia pretereamus, quorum conditor indicatur Cinyras 
rex ſuiſſe, in quibus ſumentes ea certas flipes inferunt ut me- 
retrici, & referunt phallos propitis numings ſigna. i. e. We 
alſo will omit thoſe abſtruſe myſteries — ſaid to 
«© have been inſtituted by King Cinyras ; and to which 
% Venus, all who were introduced gave a hire, as to 
%a ſtrumpet, and brought back Phallus's, as a mark | 
| iticus.” Now, 

who could doubt after this, but it is he whom Lucian (11) Ie Rberor. 
(11) ranks with Sardanapalus, and exhibits as a com- Prec* 

plete model of effeminacy ? 


' CINUS or CYNUS, a famous Civilian, was of Piſtoia, and nobly deſcended LA]. 


(1) Forter. Hit. CAI A eas) deſeended.} Forſterus calls his famil 


—_ Ramiliam Sygiſbaldorum (1) and ſome other Authors 


berti, Deſcritt, d'Italia, folio m. 4. 


it Seidl (2). Leander Albertus uſes the Italian (2) Ser Konig, 
word Simbaldi (3). Creſcimbeni ſays Sighibaldi (4). — na 4. 
(4) Creſcimbeni, Ir ia della velgar Pegſia, — 87. 
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preters of the Canon Law, and cenſured them very often, for which he himſelf. was cen- 


| C110) 
He flouriſhed in the fourteenth Century. His Commentary on the Code was finiſhed in e Nan bu. 
1313. He allo wrote on ſome parts of the Digeſt. _ He did not approve of the Inter- 25. 3, 


753. 


(a) It is hewho ſured by Nicholas de Tudeſchis (a). He died in Bologna, and was buried near Dinus, Ge, 


i: o wall known whofe diſciple he had been (5) [BJ. His death is 


under the name 


o 


of Paronitnus. famous for his Italian Poems as for his Law. Lectures; and he is ranked among | thoſe 


fixed to anno 1336 (c). He was as — 


who. were the firſt that began to add graces to the Tuſcan Lyric Poetry, Petrarch may 
(b) Rama be conſidered as his diſciple, and che latter did not ſcruple to ſteal ſome, thoughts from PA + 
ws. — de, him. The. Canzoniere of Cinus is ſtill extant, for which we are obliged to a Lady (4) ebe 


pe. ug. m- 498; whom the Author Ioved very tenderly (e). I ſhall cite a paſſage, which fhews that he got ie 


was of an amorous complexion [C]: Sn: 


NY SJ IJEL 81 


x [BI He u buried near Dinus, whoſe diſciph he bad 
been. J This was done without his being diſtinguiſn- 
ed by any mark of honour. Juxta Dinum pari, loc 


(5) Forſter, Hiſt. eft-i&nobili & vulgari ſepulchro terre conditus (5). py 

Pri civil, 0 G He was burie . 

pag-m-499 Some Writers ſay, that theſe two civilians, and Flo- 
rianus de Sancto Petro lie in the ſame. grave, in the 

(6) Leand. Al- Cloyſter of the Dominieans at Bologna (6). Obſerve, 


berti, Deſcritte. that Cynus had been Law-Profeſſor in the Univerſity © 


alia tlio ar. of this City (7). Here follows his —_ Cino, 


(7) Idem, d. eximio jariscon/ulto Bartols Præceptore dig 
EE  pulus Piſtorienſis B. M. poſuit. This gives us room to 


5 (uppoſe, that his countrymen endeavoured to compen- 


fate for the neglect of the inhabitants of Bologna, who 
had not placed any inſcription” over his grave. 
word Bartels muſt be changed in this epitaph to Bar- 


tali; for Cinus was Bartolus's maſter and not his diſ- 


(3) Forſter. Hf. ciple (8). rent 
7 _ ad [C] I Hall cite à paſſage which ſhews that he was 
2 — della of an amorous complexion.) Julius Clarus „ 1 
«og, Pogſia, pag. ed, that if a woman lies with her footman ſhe 

87. + puniſhment, but that a maid who lies with her maſter 


is not puniſhed, but rather rewarded ; adds, that this 


furniſted Cynus the Lawyer with a reaſon to aſſert, | 


(a) This Article 


was communica- 


rho, Po- 


erves 


„ N. della vel. 


i 4 K f 

urn awd bal td (O 10 bazldl thb mi 
that preſents to be made by perſons who love; 
and not by thoſe beloved. It will be more proper to 
inſert the ſequel of this paſſage in Latin, than in Eng- 


e. liſh. Unde ſumit argumentum Cynus in d. I. 1. quod 
inus, in the like vulgar grave.“ 


amatorts debent donare amaſiis ſuis, nom e contra ſubdeni; 
& crede exprrto, quod dinum magis valet quam ſuſpiri- 
um, imo ſuſpirium mihil valet fine dme: ferrum tamen 
præponitur auro, nam ſtcundum Juen. Ferrum eſt 
quod amant : Que (ut ipſe ait] quidam exponunt, id 


a, ferreum  membrun, propter cujus ferri fortitadiviem 
100 


gnes etiam ſervis 'wilifimis fe exponunt (9). Julius (9) Julius Cha- 
Clarus obſerves on this occaſion,” that Dr. Cynus was us, veccpf. Sen- 
ol a very amorous diſpoſition, and an excellent Poet, . 4, P. R. 5 
Due werba D. Cyni ſunt notanda, puia licet att excel. cane, urn. ae 


tione, num. 20. 


lens doctor, fuit etiam maximus amator, & x wt page m. 23. 
, 


poeta, ut Franc. Petrarcha atteſtatur in iis carmim 
in quibus ipſius mortem  deplorat. © Et extant adbuc can- 


tiones alia carmina amatoria D. Cyni non inſulſa (10). (10) Igem, ibid, 


i. e. Which words of Cynus are worthy of remark, ' 

« for tho' he was fo well ſkilled in the Law, he was 
no leſs ſo in matters of love, and an excellent Poet, 

„ as Petrarch teſtifies in thoſe verſes where he bewails 

* his death. And there are ſtill extant ſome pretty 

*« odes and other love-verſes of Cynus's compoſing.” _ 


CIOLEK (a) (ERASMUS) in Latin Yitellius [4], Biſhop of Ploczko in Poland, 


ted by Fzxyr- Was born in Cracow, of low and baſe extraction (5); his parents, as well as the educa- 
x ax» Lzw15 tion which was given him, being abſolutely unknown (c). Nevertheleſs, what he wanted. 


DE BrRESLER, - 


of Aſchemburg, in birth was largely compenſated by the penetration of his genius, by his wiſdom, his 
Tranſlator and erudition and eloquence [BJ. He was in great favour with Alexander King of Po- c Cromerns, 
Moreri in Ger- land. It is alſo thought that this Prince, at the time that he was created Duke of Li- 4 oi & 


man. See the Ar- 


— * ö Duke „ 
man. Seethe 4r- thuania, had taken him into his intimate confidence, and followed his Councils chiefly (4). _ 


- VER above, ei- Alexander having aſcended the throne of Poland (e), after the death of John Albert his“ 
brother, was deſirous of recompenſing Ciolek, his miniſter, from whom he had received () Ann. r;or. 


tation (/. 


%% loco Cracovie 


lon, lib. 30, cap. 


% 71 &i ſuch faithful ſervices; and accordingly he nominated him, anno 1504, to the Biſhoprick 


natus. Staniflai 
Lubienski Vitæ 


of 


& Series Epiſcoporum Plocenfium ; in Oper bus ejus Antzwerpie, an. 1643 excuſis, pag. 370. Eraſmum Cioclum hominem plebeium, quemadmedum credi- 


tum eſt, appeliat Mart Cromer. de Origine & Rebus geſlis Pelonorum, lib. 30, cap. wit. 


(c) Lubienski, Operum pag. 369 · Quo genere guave fire 


genitus fuerit Eraſmus Ciolek, unde predierit, quamodo creverit, & illa ipſa, qua vixit, ignoravit ætas. 


[AI Latin Vitellius.] The art of metamorphoſ- 
ing names has alſo not been unknown to the Poles; 
and our Vitellius imagined, that he ſhould have well 
confirmed himſelf, in cate he made Yite/livs out of the 
word Czoleck, which bears ſome relation to the word 
Calf, in the Poliſh Language. Martin Cromer, who 


declines this Poliſh word by a Latin termination, calls 
(1) Mart. Cro- him Ciolcum (1). There ſtill ſubſiſts in Poland a very 
merus, de Origine noble and very conſiderable family called Ciolek, (for- 


& Rebus geſts merly Vitellina in Latin) which came thither from Italy 
Polonorum, lib. 


30. cap · ult. 


of Gneſua, of the Houſe of the Vitellii; inaſmuch as 
Paulinus, brother of Robert, increaſed his family in 


Poland ; whence there have ſprung ſeveral og 
It 


(2) Simen O- of Gneſua, and other perſons of diſtinction (2). 


o 


kolski, in Orbe will be. proper to add here, what Okolſki relates of 
Poſero, tom. 1- ſome one of his family (3). I ſhall cite his own 
worde, in order that the reader may be the better able 
to procure the remedy from the "ſource itſelf, which 
114. very well ſuits a Poliſh ſubject. His words are theſe, 
| Staniſlas Ciolek ſeu Vitellius, nobilis Polonus, circa ſec.” 
alarus, fertur ante conſuttim tempus natus, qua- 

propter 4 ſeptimanas in adipe . apri conſervabatur, crevit 


Pe B* 108, /g. 
(3) Abid. pag. 


in maximum virum, Caftellanum, Sendomir, Mareſeal- 
lum Curie Sc. 1. e. Staniſlaus Ciolek, or Vitellj- 
«« us,'a noble Pole, living about the fifteenth Cen- 
& tury, is ſaid to have come into the world before the 
«« uſual time, and therefore was kept four weeks in the 


* 
os 


anno 971, in Mieciſlaus's time, by Robert Archbiſhop 


*« fat or lard of a boar. He roſe to be a very great 
« man, Caſtellan of 'Sendomir, Marſhal of the Court 
« l 

B] And eloquence.) T. Spiegelius (4) draws his cha- 1 
D and deſcribes kim, in his Letter to = 3 25 
Eraſmus, as one of the moſt learned and moſt eloquent the note [C]. 
men of his time; and likewiſe beſtows the following | 
encomium on him, Singularis integritatis vita, a Per- (5) In Cencinra 
fon of ſingular integrity and life. Richard Bartholinus (5) Patien- de 
confirmed this, by ſaying, Epiſcapus Pheceyfs wir be N 
ratus & gravis orationem habuit Latinam plane & rei Cin, de el, 
ſatis accommodatam, in qua ſapienter & erudite de ex- mann de Adel 
peditione contra Turcas ſuſcipienda di ſputavit: That is, nellen, Ca- 
„The Biſhop of Ploczko, a very learned and grave nie Avguitz: 


f 2 18 
man, delivered an oration which was much to the 15 


<«« purpoſe ; and argued therein with t judgment 8 
. ind earning pon the expedition Eögned againſt 
„the Turks.” Add in another place (6) : Hæc mibi (6) In Concinr: 
reverendiſſimus Epi ſcapus Plocenſis, apud Ceſarem Palo- Deſcript. &c. 
nie regis oratorem agent recitavit, vir graviſimus & 

literatus, & cui fine controverſia fides adbibenta. i. e. 

The Biſhop of Ploczko, a man of great judgment and 

elearning, and very worthy of credit, informed me of 

« this, when he was Embaſſador from the K. of Poland 


to the Emperor,” But Staniſlaus Lubienſki (7) gives (5) Operun, pag! 


him indeed the character of a learned and diſcreet man; 370 he ſoys 
ſince he ſays that he had obtained, by his artful ma. , „e 


6 N | kit, ut Epiſ- 
nagernent, the Biſhoprick of Ploczko : however, ove — 2 


would ſem adipiſcerst: 7. 


77 Lubie 
Oper um, pi 


(s) Thon 
appears p! 
to me, tl 
mer J. C+ 
taken; 
here tran 
the emb 
undertooł 


Sigiſaun 


(8) Wie 


(9) I 
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Or ation 


premiſ 


o E 
Vindel. 
Kal. $ 
1518. 
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of Ploczko, which Vincent 1 Prozeræbeſſci had enjoyed before him. Several charge 
% Lubienski, him with having prompted his ſovereign to tyrannical counſels (): but be this as it will, 
0;0un,238-37% he gave teſtimonies of his fidelity, in ſeveral embaſſies undertaken by him to the Empe- 
% Those it ror Maximilian I; and by the good ſervices he performed at the Court of Rome (g): 
oppcars probabi© but his Patron, to whom he owed his preferment, died two years aſter (b), and was fuc- (5) Anno 1304 


mer 1. c. is miſ- ceeded by Sigiſmund his brother, Who alſo made uſe of his ſervices, in which he acted as 
uken ; and 333 faithfully and diligently as he had done with regard to King Alexander. He likewiſe 


here tranſpoſed 


the embaſhes he deputed him ſeveral times to the Emperor and the Pope; and he, particularly, was 
— . preſent, anno 1518, in the great and famous Diet of Auſburg, as Embaſſador from the K ing 
of Poland, in conjunction with Raphael, Caſtellan of Denden, and Boguſlao Marſhal 
| of Lithuania. It was' there (as being the place where all the Grandees of Germany, ſe- 
veral Embaſſadors and perſons of diſtinction of foreign countries met) that Ciolek dif- 
played his great abilities; and ſpoke, on Friday the z0th of Auguſt (at a time when the 
aſſembly conſiſted of the moſt illuſtrious perſons) an Oration addreſſed by him to the 
Emperor and the States of the Empire, which was ſo vaſtly moving, that ſeveral of the 
auditors wept [C], and for theſe reaſons J. Spigelius cauſed it to be printed. In fine, 
Ciolek died in his embaſſy at Rome (i); for, after having been deputed to that Court by ( Sen the cloſe 
King Sigiſmund I, to negotiate ſome ſecret affairs with Pope Leo X, and having obtain- for. wy 
ed ſome privileges from that Pope in favour of his Church, he died there the: ſame year 
with the Pope, viz. in 1521, and was buried in the Church of S. Maria del Popolo. (H Lubjenski, 


Raphael Leſczynſkt ſucceeded him in his Biſhoprick (#). 


would imagine — Lubienfki did = _ what 
i Spiegelius relates of Ciolek's integrity, ſince he ſays (8), 
is Vafrum fuiſſe hominem & callidien, & gui Regi, cujus 
gratia florebat, (Alexandro) tyrannidem ſuaderet, pleri- 
que credidere : i. e. Mo AN thought him a ſub- 
«< tle man; and that he inſpired King Alexander, in 
« whoſe favour he had a great ſhare, with tyrannical 
« counſels.” . 
| (C] That ſeveral of the Auditors 17 This is a 
very ſingular circumſtance, as related by J. Spiegelius. 
(9) In Ezif. ad Counſellor and Secretary to the Emperor (9); and I 
. . pm 2 . my yo * _ * — 
vations ne their es, what Clio id by his, i 
_— in ſuch an Aﬀembly, . Spiegelius "i ſo fully per- 
| 2 of the ſtrength of this Oration, that he did not 
ubt but it would draw tears from the readers of it. 
As the words written by him, in a Letter to Eraſmus 
(10) Fx Auguſta (19), are difficult to be met with, and he therein 
Vindelic. prid. gives an ample deſcription of this circumſtance ; of Cio- 
Kal. Sept, an. Jek's eloquence ; and of his chief hearers, I will in- 
* ſert them here at full length. Reverend ſimus Dominus 
Eraſmus Vitellius Epi ſcapus Phcenſis, fingulari integritate 
wite, raraque deftrina, Romanague facundia infignis ; 
wel es mihi nomine præcipue colendus, quia cagnominis, de 
te perquam egregiam frequenter facit mentionem. Pri- 
mam ( ut anticus antico utar verbo] audientiam coram 
Ceſare, ſacri Imperii, electoribus omnibus, & ceteris 
Germaniarum principibus proceribuſque obtinuit. Sic or- 
nate, ſic graviter oravit, ut ad intima uſque pracordia 
auditorum webementia ſ ntentiarum penetraverit, plureſ- 
que ad fletum concitaverit, ei verse docto fimul & fa- 
cundo omnes docti & eloquentes palmam tribuunt. Ade- 
rant enim viri non pauci, tum exquiſite dofti, tum in 
judicando naris emundiſſime, Antiſtes Torgeſtinus, Peu- 
' tingerus, Huttenus, Bartholinus, Spalatinus, & Statius 
in nullo dactrinæ genere non verſatus, Henricus Stromer 
Medicus, & Laurentius Zochius Juri ſcon ſultus, Cardi- 
nalis Moguntini , florentiſſimi Principis, cancellarius. 
dgitur fadia mihi primum pre ceteris elegantiſſime hu- 
Jus orationis copia. Quia digna multorum lefione viſa 
Fuit eruditorum calculo, & ab omnibus defiderata, impri- 
mendam curavi ſub auguſlo tus nomine ; non dubito quin 
ut audientibus lacrymas commovit, ita hac eadim legen- 
tibus magis copioſas excutiet, & in rem Chriſtianam pro- 
penfiores eorum animes reddet. 1. e. The right re- 
«« verend Eraſmus Vitellius, Biſhop of Ploczko, a per- 
«« ſon of ſingular integrity of life, uncommon erudi- 
tion and perfectly well {killed in the Roman elo- 
«« quence, merits a particular eſteem from me, be. 
« cauſe of the frequent and honourable mention he 
% makes of you; this Biſhop I ſay, was admitted to 


CIPIERRE (PHILIBERT DER MARCILLI, Lord of) 


7 perum, p-. 370. 


his firſt audience (to ſpeak in the ſtyle of Courts) be- 
fore the Emperor, all the Electors of the Empire, 
« and the reſt of the Princes and Noblemen of Ger- 
40 _ 8 himſelf on this occaſion with 
«© ſuch force egance, that his expreſſions pierced 
* the very hearts of the auditors, and threw many of 
them into tears. All who are themſelves learned 
« and eloquent, decree the prize to this learned and 
eloquent man. There were preſent on this occafion, 
* perſons of very great erudition, judgment, and ſa- 
% gacity, as the Preſident of Torgan, | Hut- 
*« ten, Bartholinus, Spalatinus and Statius, who is 
« ſkilled in all the branches of Literature, Henry 
Stromer the Phyſician, and Laurence Tochius the 
« Civilian, Chancellor to that moſt renowned Prince 
«© and Cardinal of Mentz. Being therefore ſo fortu- 
«« nate, as to procure this moſt elegant Oration ; and 
« as in the opinion of the learned it was judged worthy 
„the peruſal of the public, and was eagerly defired 
% by every one, I preſumed to ſhelter it under your 
great name; not doubting bat that, as it forced 
«« tears from the eyes of the auditors, it will draw 
% them more abundantly from the readers; and cauſe 
«© their minds to be more intent to the cauſe of Chri- 
«« ſtianity.” To conclude; to heighten the relation 
of the magnificence of the Aſſembly, before which Cio- 
lek ſpoke, © I ſhall here inſert what John Muller, an 
eminent Printer at Auſburg who printed Ciolek's 
Speech, added inſtead, or by way of Appendix. Ade- 
rant, lays he, in hoc conventu tres reverendiſſimi Domini 
Cardinales, Cajetanus, Gureenfis & Moguntinus, plureſ- 
que Regum oratores, & omnes fire Germaniz 1 
cum magna parte Epi ſcoporum & Nobilitatis ſuæ prima- 
riæ; quales in imperio ſupra triginta annos viſus non ef: 
i. e. In this Aſſembly, the like of which had not 
«© been ſeen for thirty years paſt in the Empire, were 
« three moſt reverend Cardinals, many Embaſſadors 
« of Kings, moſt of the Commanders of Germany, 
« with a great number of Biſhops and of their prime 
« Nobility.” With regard tothe edition of this Speech, 
J. Spiegelius, as we have already obſerved, had it print- 
ed in to, at Auſburg, anno 1518, under the title of, 
Oratio per R. P. Dominum Eraſmum Vitellium E 75 c- 
pum Plocenſem in celeberrimo Auguſtenſi Conventu ad Cæ- 

em Maximil. nomine victorioſiſimi Regis Polaniæ (11) At Badl, 
2 Babita toram omnibus S. Imp. Eltetoribas 58a, folio. 


urimiſque Ger mani Principibus, die veneris, 20 Aug. (12) In Indice 


A. Dom. 1518. It was afterwards reprinted ex Biblis. Autorum, tom. 2. 
theea Fob. Piftorii in Corpore Hiftorie Polonice (11). 2 German. 
Marquardus Freherus (12) ſays alio, that it is iaſerted — um præ- 
in Reuſneri Anti- Turcico. Ra 


þ 


Burgundy. Ad- 


Le Laboy-  CONNOIS (a). He gave fo many proofs of his courage and prudence: in the ſervice of 4. 4 5. Turf. 
car, Addir. % Henry II, both in France and Italy, that this Prince appointed him Governor of the 4. 


Caftelnau, tom. 1. 


2x4 3% Duke of Orleans his ſecond ſon, who was afterwards Charles IX, King of France. It 
is ſaid, that had not others depraved the excellent. education he had beſtowed on that 
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CIP. 


young Prince; he would have made him a great Monarch [4]. On Charles IXth's ac- 

ceſſion unto the throne, it was thought proper to do him the greater honour, to have a 

Prince of the blood always near his perſon, in order that he might have an eye to his 

conduct; and this employment was given to the Prince de la Roche. ſur- yon (5); not- (5) bjd. Extra. 
withſtanding which Cipierre ſtill kept his employment [BJ. There was a very good un- © from Ban- 
derſtanding between theſe two Governors. The Prince paid great deference to Cipierrs 
judgment, knowing bim to be a Nobleman f as great abilities as any in France; and on 

the other fide Cipierre, being a perſon of great prudence, paid great bonour and reverence 

tothe Prince, and it was a pleaſing ſight to ſee theſe two Governors about the King, bold- 


(% Thuan. b. ing their reſpeftive ranks in à due manner; the one in an exalted way, and the other a 
little. beneath him. Cipierre was made Knight of the Order by Francis II, anno 1560 (c). (c) Le Labour, 


(c) Le Labou- Tt is related, that finding himſelf afflicted with a mortal diſeaſe, and preparing to go and %. ac. 


nau, tom. 1, 


wg og 44. drink the waters of Aix, he earneſtly exhorted the Queen- mother, to pacify the diſſenſions pag. 35 4. 
to Caſtelnaz,rom hich! reigned between the Guiſes and the Colignis, and by that means, cut away the root 


1. pog : 374 


(f) Mezerai, 
Abrege. Cbronol. 


of the factions and troubles, whoſe evil conſequences might be ſo dreadful as to quite ſub- 
vert the Government (d). He died in Liege in September 1565, before he could have an 


torn. 3. pag. m. Opportunity of drinking the waters. The French Proteſtants were not ſatisfied with his 
19 ccãonduct [C]; and therefore wrote ſome ſatyrical pieces againſt him in verſe both in his 
( Beze, Ei. life- time, and after his death (e). It was from him that the Prince of Conde received ad- 


Ecel. lib. 3. 


Tec. Wia vice in Orleans, anno 1560, that de la Renaudie's plot had been diſcovered (/). 


uan, 


And it 


26. was he alſo who was appointed, ſome months after, to ſecure. the city of Orleans (g); 


the fidelity of whoſe inhabitants was ſuſpect 


) Brantome, 


ed. He commanded, during ſome days, the 


<p. Errangers, French army at the ſiege of that city, after the Duke of Guile had been killed (); and ob- 


tom · 1. page 132 


[4] Had, not others depraved the excellent education 
he had beſtowed on this Prince, he would have 
made him à great Monarch. | Brantome aſcribes to 
Court- Favourites, and not to the Governor, the two ill 
qualities of Charles IX, viz. ſwearing and diflimulati. 
on. He affirms, that Cipierre was the moſt excel - 
lent Nobleman that ever was Governor to a King; 
«* upright and ſincere both in word and thought z nei- 
ether a liar nor a diſſembler; and that he had given 
* the King an excellent education, and was far from 

(1) Brantome, ** having taught him to diſſemble (1).” He adds, that 
quoted by L, Apierre, among other things, taught King Charles the 
ditions aux Me 1th to ſpeak eloquently. . Mr. de , Cipierre, /ays 
moires de Caftel- *© be (2), in my E. ſpoke French, 8 niſh, and 
nau, tom. 1. Italian better than any Gentleman or Soldier I ever 
Page 374 „ Knew. This reaſon pted the King to conform 
(2) Cited ibid. 7: himſelf to Cipierre's Peaurtful language, rather than 
tom. 2. pag. 260. to that, or as it was ſaid, of Du Perron, after 
«© Marſhal de Retz, who certainly was maſter of a 
(3) idem cites “ very graceful expreſſion.” He ſays elſewhere, © that 
tom, 1. pag. 523, ** no man in the world could relate a ſtory ſo well as 
© Cipierre ; and that he could repreſent it with the 
«« fineſt grace, and the moſt noble expreſſion that could 
be uſed; ſo accompliſh'd was he in all things.“ 

[UBI Notwithſtanding which Cipierre ſtill kept his em- 
pliy ment.] The words above cited of Brantome prove 

this ; but yet we muſt believe, that he loſt his place 
for ſome time, and was aſterwards reſtored to it: for 
Languet affirms, that he was removed from the King; 
and that the interceſſion of the King of Navarre, to 
get him reſtored, was to no purpoſe. Languet took 
notice of theſe particulars not above two, days after 
they had happened, in a Letter dated from Paris, the 
iſt of February 1562. The account be gives of the 
cauſe of this Governor's diſgrace. is ſo curious and ſo 
little known, that I think myſelf obliged to relate it, 
"The affair is this; Charles the IXth was ſo incenſed 
at Coen, for taking a Book of Divinity from him, 
that he declared he ſhould no longer be his Governor, 
The words employed by Languet a little before, mak 
me conclude, that the Book. taken from the young 
Monarch was | heretical, in Cipierre's opinion ; for 
this Author had juſt before ſaid, that it was ima- 
gined Charles IX and his two brothers would ſoon de- 
clare themſelves Proteſtants ; &c. Regina cautins ſua 
adminiſirat, nam accommodat je tempori, & oftendit |} 
nobis addiftiorem quam antea. Rex & fratres wvidentur 
brevi tranſituri ad mſtras partes. Hac ji non fiunt 
matre impellente, fiunt ſaltem ip 


| wellet pofſet hue impedire. Aure anenſis jam . ſatis often- 
dit ſe effe à noſtris partibus, Andegavenſis plane puer, 

' - Mmmper petiit a malre coram plurimis, ne deinceps daret 
| ei miniſiros, qui non efſent Lutherani. Hac wverba mater 
excepit * Rex habuit gubernatorem nobilem virum 

( nomine Sipierre ) natum in Burgundia, ex tenui fortuna 


ſra induſtria per venit ad magnas opes, & fuit admodun 


— 


ya non nolente, nam fi 
7 


tained, 


charus Regi Henrico. I cum nuper Regi librum theols- 
gicum eripuiſſet, ita offendit eum, ut diceret matri, ſe 
nolle amplius habere eum gubernatorem. Mater itaque 
eum removit a filii gubernatione, ei fuffecit Princi- 
fem de la Roche fur Yon. Cum Nawvarrus pro remoto 
apud reginam deprecaretur, illa reſpondit hoc non ſua, 
fed filii voluntate eſſe factum, qui nolit eum habere guber- 
natorem. Hoc nudius tertius primum accidit. Refe- 
runt & alias cauſas, quare fit remetus ; nam fuit valde # 
addictus Guifiis (4). i. e. Her Majeſty acts (4) Languet, 
« with great caution, accommodates herſelf to the Epiſt- 68. lib. 2. 
% times, and ſeems to favour our intereſt more than £*8' 201, 202. 
« formerly. The King and his brother ſeem inclined 
* to come ſoon over to us : if this ſhould not be by 
the Queen's advice, it at leaſt is not againſt her con- 
« ſent, ſince ſhe could prevent it if ſhe pleaſed. 
„% The Duke of Orleans has already ſufficiently ſhewn 
&« that he ſides with us. The Duke of Anjou, tho' a 
« child, lately entreated the Queen his mother, before 
« ſeveral perſons, that for the future he might have 
% none but Lutheran domeſticks, which made her Ma- 
« jefty ſmile. The King's Governor was one Sipierre, 
«« a perſon well deſcen ed, and born in Burgundy, 
« who by his induſtry and 3 raiſed himſelf 
from an humble condition of life to an exalted ſta- 
„tion and great riches, This Gentleman, having 
© not long taken a book of Divinity out of the 
„ King's hand, the latter was ſo much offended, that 
«« he declared to her Majeſty, that this man ſhould no 
« longer be his Governor. The Queen thereupon re- 
« moved him from his employment, and gave itto the 
« Prince de la Roche ſur Yon. The King of Navarre 
% defiring the Queen to reſtore Cipierre, ſhe replied 
« what had been done was not by her direction, but 
« by that of her ſon, who abſolutely refuſed to have 
« him for his Governor. 'This circumſtance happened 
« but three days ago. His removal is alſo aſcribed 
«© to other cauſes ; for he was ſtrongly attached to the 
« Guiſes.” If the reader conſults the paſſage in the 
Jueen of Navarre's Memoirs, inſerted in her article | 
(5), he will be of opinion that Languet was well ac- (5 In the nete 
aainted with the tranſactions of the Court of France. II. 
[C] The French Proteſlants were nat ſatisfied with his 
conduct] Le Laboureur gives only the following rea- 
ſon for it ; viz. the order which Sipierre had received, 
to diſarm the people of Orleans (6) ; but the verſes he (6) 444irion: 4 
10tes, intimate, that this City met with a barbarous Ca/e/nan, tam. 1. 
treatment; and that Cipierre's cruelty extended not on- Pag. 529. 
ly to the walls but al ſo to the inhabitants. Thuanus, 
who in other reſpects beſtows encomiums on this No- 
bleman, ſays that he was devoted to the Guiſes (7), (7) Thuan. lib. 
In a word, when the Proteſtants made their complaints, 26, Pag. m. 520. 
after the concluſion of the firſt peace, they took notice, (8 Vai Hi. 
not only of the cruel treatment of Burgundy by Ta- des Troubles, fol 
vannus, and of Guienne by Monluc, but likewiſe + 4% ad ans. 
what Orleans had ſuffered from Cipierre (8). 1503. 
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(9) Brantome, 
Capit. Etrangers, 
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Pope's. Legate, leave for the ſoldiers to eat fleſh in Lent f DJ, 
ried Louiſa de Halluin (i), by whom he had but one daughter, who was wife of Francis 
de la Magdeleine, Lord of Ragni, 'grandfather to the Ducheſs of Leſdiguieres (#); His 
father had married N.. . . de Saint Amour, Lady de Cipierre (/). Wes Rs 


tiined, from the P 


[D] He obtained from the Pope's Legatt leave for the 
ſoldiers to eat fleſh in Lent.) The Cardinal of Ferrara, 
the Pope's Legate, was then in the camp with the 
Queen-Mother. He was very much ſhock'd at the 
requeſt which was made him, at the very time that 
they were engaged in war againſt Hereticks, the ene- 
mies of Lent : But after refleing a little, he anſwered, 
that as to fleſh, no mention muſt be made of it, as being 
a deteſtable thing ; and that he would permit them to 
eat only Butter, cheeſe, or things made of milk (9). 
Here follows Cipierre's anſwer. ** Sir, do not pretend 
<«« to direct our ſoldiers, in the ſame manner as you do 
«« your Eccleſiaſticks; ſor there is a wide difference 
te between ſerving God, and ſerving Bellona: ſhall 
I tell you the truth; it is not at this time, nor in 
« this army, compoſed of various kinds of people, 
c that you ought to raiſe ſuch ſcruples ; for as to your 
««£ butter, cheeſe, &c, our French Soldiers will not eat 
« any of them, tho* your Italians and Spaniards are 


 « well ſatisfied with ſuch food; they will have good 


* themſelves, it will leſſen 


. educated in the Proteſtant Religion. 


(a) Beze, Hifi. 
Eccleſ. lib. 12» 
P38 319 · 


« fleſh-meats in order to ſupport themſelves the bet- 
« ter. They will eat it in this, as well as any other 
« Country; and in private, how ſtrongly ſoever it 
« may be prohibited them. I therefore adviſe you 
« to better things; order them to eat fleſh; and 
« give them a diſpenſation, ſince, ſhould they give it 
your authority ; but, on 
« the contrary, it will be increaſed, ſhould you in- 
«« dulge them your permiſſion ; and then all of them 
« to a man will cry, that excellent man the Legate has 
given us a diſpenſation, which will ſound much bet- 


He mars (0 She died in 
Paris the 2d of 
July 1656, c- 
cording to Father 
Anſelme, Hft. 


dies Officiers, yage 

| TE” ce ok 2441. 

* ter (io). The Legite, approved of ſo judicious (10) Ibid. page 

an admonition, and accordingly granted Cipierre's re- 133+ 

queſt (11), The paſſage which Brantome had related 

a little before, is ſo well adapted to confirm the judg- (11) Ibis. pg. 

ment which all worthy, pions, and prudent perſons 134. 

form of war, that I find myſelf under a" neceſſity of 

tranſcribing it. Charles V, 7 excuſe ſuth brave-and 

gallant men as himſelf, uſed to ſay, that he being conragi- 

ous, ambitious, and à great Warrior, could not be reli- 

gious and conſcientious. And here 4 what the fa- 

mous Marquii of Peſtayre, in the wars of Lombardy, ob- 

ſerved once to the Legate, who" was afterwards Pope 

Clement, with regard to-the riotous exceſſes and difor- 

ders committed by his faldiers. Mon Sennor o, 

no ay coſa mas difficultoſa a los que exercen la guerra, 

2 con igual diſciplina ſervir en un miſmo tiempo à 

ars y a Chriſto, porque el uſo de la guerra en eſta 

corruption de militia E ſer todo contrario a la Ju- 

ſtitia y Religion. That is, Moſt noble Legate ; nothing 

is more difficult to thoſe who are devoted to a military 

life, than to ſerve at the ſame time with the like order 

and diſtipline Mars and Chriſt, becauſe the corruption 

which reigns in the practice of war, is quite repugnant ' 

to Fuſtice and Religion (12). This is the judgment (12) Ibid, pag. 

which thoſe who ate acquainted with war form of it; 57 

and ſince wnicuique in px arte credendum eft, that is, 

every one ought to be believed in his own „ 

we muſt conclude, that an army cond according 

7 hong _— of the Chriſtian Religion, is a Platonic 
„an Eutopia, and the Philoſopher's Stone, which 

will never — | | 


 CIPIERRE (RENATUS DE SAVOY, Lord of) was ſon to Claude of Savoy, 


Count de Tende, Governor and great Seneſchal of Provence, who married, for his ſe- 
cond wife, Frances de Foix, who brought him a ſon and a daughter, whom their mother 
Her huſband was very much ſuſpected to favour 
theſe principles, either on account of his Lady's profeſſing them openly, or becauſe he 
would not ſuffer thoſe under his government, who were branded with the name of Here- 
tics, to be treated with the leaſt violence. This moderation occaſioned his own ſon, Count 
de Sommerive, whom his firſt Lady had brought him, to rebel againſt him; fo that 
he was obliged to defend himſelf, ſword in hand, againſt the man to whom he had given 
birth. He was worſted, and forced to abandon: his government to this unnatural ſon. 
Cipierre, who had exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to maintain the rights of his father, 
whoſe poſt of Colonel of Horſe was beſtowed upon him (a), at the ſame time that Cardet, 


his brother-in-law (Y), commanded a regiment of foot, was unhappily aſſaſſinated by () He wasof the 
a band of mutineers in Frejus [A], anno 1368. He was returning from Nice, whither Houſe 


he had been to pay his compliments to the Duke of Savoy. The ruffians way-laid him in che“ 


nd married 
daughter of 


a wood ; and not deins able to prevent his reaching Frejus, with all his followers, they Count de, Tende, 
purſued him into it, ſounded the alarm, and beſieged him in the houſe where he had de Foix. Rein, 
He for refuge. The Conſuls endeavoured to ſave him, and prevailed ſo far with Marquis ** Pas. 318. 


d' Arci, who headed this rebellious crew, as to agree to his going away, upon condition 


(1) Tom. 1. liv. 
$+ Chap. 1. pag. 
370. 


(2) He ſhould 
have ſaid Frejus, 
as Mezerai does, 
Abrege Chronol. 


tom. 5 pag 1 10. 


that Cipierre and his ſervants ſhould give up their arms. However, the mutineers re- 
turned a little after, and killed all the unfortunate ſervants, who were no longer able to de- 
fend themſelves. But the Marquis not ſeeing the dead body of: Cipierre among the reſt, 
(the Conſuls having lodged him in a place of ſafety) pretended to be afraid that Cipierre's 
life was in danger, and proteſted that the only way to ſave it would be to deliver him into 
his, Arci's, hands; and this being done, they covered his body with wounds [BJ]. Tan- 

wm 


4] He was unhappily aſſaſſinated. . . in Frejus.] 
Thus I tranſlate the Forum Fulii of Thuauus. Dau- 
bigne (1) calls this place Forgues (2), and aſſerts, that 
Arci who was Governor of it cauſed Count de Tende, 


the rabble (3). 
tion of this infamous butchery charges one man only 
with it. He vas killed ſays he (4), ahi the peace 


was ſubfiſting, in a city of Provence, 


Brantome, who had but a confuſed no- (3) 4% irrvente 
multitudine inmu- 
meris pug ionum 
ict ibus confoditur, 
a wretch deboneſtato etiam 


with twenty nine others to be aſſaſſinated, and cried 
aloud, that he had orders for every' thing be did. 
It is no eaſy matter to reconcile this Hiſtorian with 


Thuanus; for if Gaſpar de Villeneuve, Lord of Ars, 


or Arci, Arcii Regulus, had been Governor of the city 
where this maſlacre was perpetrated, as d' Aubigne 
pretends ; would he have: been obliged to employ arti- 
fice with reſpect to the Conſuls, to get this Count de- 


livered up to him, after he had entered the city at 


the head of the mutineers, as 'Thuanus relates? 


I] They covered his body cuith avounds.} Thuanus 


aſcribes this cowardly aſſaſſination to the mutiny of 


year to the Queen -· Mother; I have forgot both his name, 


au 1 have ſeen an hundred times carry lemons every Pet mortem repe- 
titis wulneribus 


and that of the city «where this maſſacre happened. The 1 — 


Huguenots, adds he, of Provence repoſed great confidence pag. 89 5. col. 1. 
in him; and had he lived, he would have occaſioned 

great diſturbances ; for he was valiant and a very great (4) Brantome, 
Lord in this country. He had juſt before obſerved, er du Cen- 
that he was a brave Gentleman z that he was a Hu- eee de Mant- 
gizenct 3 and that Count de Sommerive, his half-bro- ; 

thers, and himſelf, %% to be often at variance; and 

nevertheleſs that they ſometimes lebaved courteouſly to 

one another. | 


G LA 


ttunm relllgio potuit ſuadere malorum ] i. e. Such horrid acts Religion could per ſuade.“ 
It was not doubted but that the Court, and Count de Sommerive had a hand in this wie- 


ked attempt, and that Cipierre had been treated thus inhumanly, out of hatred to the 
Proteſtant Religion. This gave great uneaſineſs to the Prince of. Conde, the Admiral, 


<3 Ex Thune, and their whole party (c). \ Ts 
on 1 CLARKE (SAMUEL) was born in the City of Norwich October the 11th 


1695. His father was Ed Clarke Eſq; Alderman of that City, and one of the Re- 
preſentatives of it in Parliament for ſeveral years. His mother was Hannah, the daugh- | 
ter of Mr. Samuel Parmenter, Merchant, of the ſame City. He was educated in the () 1bi4. pay. 3, 
Free-School at Norwich under the Reverend Mr. Burton. In the year 1691 he was re- 4 
moved to Caius-College in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and placed under the tuition 
of Mr. Ellis, afterwards 'Sir John Ellis (a), Though the Philoſophy of Des Cartes was 

me at that time the eſtabliſhed Philoſophy of the Univerſity, and Mr. Clarke's Tutor ex- () Lid pes 5, 
1 tremely devoted to that nf our Author ſoon made himſelf maſter of the chief 
ſome Account of Parts of Sir Laac Newton's Phi phy [A], and in order to his firſt degree performed a (4) Hiferica! 
ings, and Cha. public Exerciſe in the ſchools upon a queſtion taken from thence, which ſurprized the fg, gl. . 

whole audience both for the accuracy of knowledge, and clearneſs of expreſſion, 


Ca) Preface to 
the 1 volume 


racter of the 
Author, by Ben- 
jamin, Lord Bi- 


to Dr. Sykes 
ſhop of Salisbury, 2 


which muel Clarke ; be. 


appeared through the whole (b). In 1697 he publiſhed a Latin Tranſlation of Monſieur , g, ge 


pag- 1, 2. edit. 
London 1730, in 


Lvo, 


Robault*s Phyſics, with large Annotations [B]. 


Immediately after this he turned his 


thoughts to Divinity, which he propoſed to make the peculiar ſtudy and profeſſion of his 


life ; for the proſecution of which deſign he ſoon met with a very favourable op 
(c), being in the end of 1698, or beginning of 1699 (d), appointed Chaplain to Pr. 


Moore, then Lord Biſh 


of Norwich, who treated him with all 
& ow friendſhip and effeem [C J. His firſt ſtudies 
0 


rtunity 
John 
marks of the 
in order to qualify himſelf for the 


ce which Ye. POOR to-undertake, were the Old and New Teſtament in the Original 


Languages, 


the primitive Chriſtian Writers [D] and the reſult of his application 


appeared ſo early as the year 1699 in two Treatiſes, one intitled, Three Practical Eſſays 


(Ai Our Auer foon made himſelf maſter of the chief 
parts of Sir Iſaac Neewton's Philoſopby.] 


romance. 3 eee way 


The Bi- years old, he furniſhed the Students with a Syſtem of 
(1) Preface to ſhop of Saliſbury, now of Wincheſter, obſerves, (1), _ Knowledge, which has been er 


ce, and flill continues 


| the It volume of that the great Sir Iſaac had indeed then publiſhed his 7 be, à public benefit to all, who have the happineſs of 


Dr. Clarke's Ser- 


mons, page 3 · edit. 


London 1730, in 


8vo. 


(2) Hiftorical 
Memorrs of the 


Life of Dr. Sa- 


mue ! Clarke, pag. 
7. edit. London 
1730, in 8 vo. 


and very ill tranſlated into Latin. Mr. Clarke juſtly 


| the making 


(3) Us: ſupra, 
Pag - 47 5» 


Principia ; but that this book was but for the few, 


both the manner and matter of it placing it out of 


the reach of the generality even of learned readers, 
and ftrong prejudice, in favour of what had been re- 
ceived, working againſt it. But neither the difh- 
© culty of the taſk, nor the reſpect Mr. Clarke paid 
«© ta the Director of his Studies, nor the warmth and 
«« prejydice of all around him, had any effect upon his 
* mind. Not at all ſatisſied therefore with Hypotheſes 
« arbitrarily adapted to appearances, he ſet himſelf 
„ immediately to the ſtudy of what was real and ſub- 
« ſtantial. And in this ſtudy he made ſuch uncommon 
« advances, that he was preſently. maſter of the chief 
© parts of the Newtonian Philoſophy.” Mr. Whiſton 
likewiſe informs us (2), that from a converſation, which 
he had with our Author at Norwich about the year 
1697, he was greatly ſurprized, that ſo young à man 
as Mr. Clarke then was, not much, ſays he, above 
twenty two years of age, ſhauld know fo much of thoſe 
ſublime dijeoveries, which wwert then almoſt a ſecret to all, 
but a ng particular Mathematicians. Nor did I, conti- 
nues he, remember aboue one or two at the moſt, whom 
1 had then met with, that 

that Philafophy, as Mr. Clarke. | 
[] In 1697 he publifbed a Latin ' Tranſlation of 
Momjr. Rohault's Phyſics, with large Annotations. | 
The Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy then generally 
taught in the Univerſity was that written by Monſr. 
Rohault, entirely founded on the Carteſian Principles, 


to know ſo much of 


thought, that Philoſophical notions might be expreſ- 
ſed in pure Latin. But his aim was much higher than 
a better Tranſlation of it. He reſolved 
to add to it ſuch Notes, as might lead the young Stu- 
dents inſenſibly and by degrees to other and truer no- 
tions, than what could be found there. And this cer- 
tainly, ſays the Biſhop of Saliſbury (3), was a more 
prudent method of introducing truth unknown before, than 
to attempt to throw aſide. this Treatiſe entirely, and write 
a new one inſtead of it. The ſucceſi anſwered exceedingly 
well to his hopes 3 and be may jufily be ſiiled a great Be- 
nefattor to the Univerſity in this attempt: For by this 
means, the true Philoſophy has without any noi ſe prevailed, 
and to this day bis Tranſiation of Kohault is generally 
ſpeaking the ſtanding text for Lectures, and his Notes 
the firſt direction to thoſe, ⁊ubo are willing to receive the 
reality and truth of things in the place of invention and 


a liberal and learned education in that Univerſity, Mr. 
Whiſton (4) tells us, that it was his tutor, who 

him upon this Tranſlation ; which was firſt printed in 
1697 in 8vo, There have been already four editions 
of it, in every one of which improvements have been 
made eſpecially in the laſt in 8vo 1918, which has the 


"following title: Jacobi Robaulti Phyfica, Latinò wertit, 


recemſuit, & uberioribus jam Aunotationibus ex illuſtriſ- 


fimi Iſaaci Newteni Philaſophid maximam partem hauſiis, 


amplificavit & ornavit $. Clarke, S. T. P. Accedunt eti- 
am in hac a editione nove aliquot tabule æri inci- 
fe, & tienes multum aux: His Notes 
were likewiſe tranſlated into Engliſh by his brother 
John Clarke D, D. Dean of Sarum, in his Tranſlation 
of Rohault, publiſhed at London in two volumes in 
8vo' under this title; Rohault's Syſem of Natural Phi- 
boſophy 3 illuſtrated with Dr. Samuel Clarke's Notes taken 
moſt ly out of Sir Tjaac Newton's Philoſophy ; with Addi- 
tions. . Dane into Engliſh by Jabn Clarke, D. D. 

[C] Appointed Chaplain to Dr. Fohn Moore, then 
Lord Biſhnp off Norwich, who treated him wvith all the 
marks of the big heſt friend/hip and eſteem.) He received 
our Author into 'his familiarity and friendſhip to ſuch 
a remarkable degree, that he lived for twelve years in 
that ſtation, with all the decent freedom of a brother 
and an equal rather than an inferior. There was no 
mark of confidence, as well as efteem, which that 
Prelate did not ſhew him as long as he lived ; and at 
his death the higheſt mark of confidence he could give 
him was, the leaving all the concerns of his family 
ſolely in his hands, a truſt, which he executed with 
the moſt faithful exactneſs, and to the entire ſatisfacti- 
on of every perſon concerned (59. | 

[D] His oft. ſtudies . . . were the Old and New Te- 
fla ment in the Original Languages, and the primitive 
Chriſtian Writers.) The Old Teſtament he then read 
with that exactneſs of judgment, which very few have 
ſhewn after a much longer application, and which fur- 
niſhed him with many obſervations written at that time 
with his own hand in the margin, relating to the miſ- 
takes of the common Tranſlation of it. The New 
Teſtament he read with a true critical accuracy; and 
with great care purſued his deſign farther thro' the 
Writers of the earlieſt Ages, in order to diſcover, if 
poſſible, the genuine ſentiments and cuſtoms of anti- 
quity, as well as to ſupport the authority and true in- 
ter pretation of the ſacred Books (6). | 


and Biſhop Hoad- 
ly's Accounts ; 


; : z 
including Me 
moins * everal 
7 Dr. Clarke's 
riends. By Wil. 
liam Whiſton, 
M. A. ſometime 
Profeſſor of the 
Meathematichs in 
the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, pag. 
9+ edit. London 
1730, in 80. 


(7) P 


4) Ubi ſupra, 
Page 5» (8) U 
| page 1 


(5) Biſhop of 
Salisbury, «61 


ſupra, p45 6, To 


( 10) N 
page 8 


(6) Idem, ibid. 
Page 7 
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on Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Repentance (E}, andthe other intitled, Some Reflexzons' on 
R that part of à book-called, 'Amymor, which: relates to the Writings of the Primitige Fathers 
and the Canon of the New Teſtament [F]. In 1701 was publiſhed his Paraphraſe upon the 

Goſpel of St. Matthew ; which was followed in 1702 by the Paraphraſes upon the Gol- 

pel of St. Mark, and St. Luke, and ſoon after by a third volume upon St. Jahn. They 
were afterwards reprinted together in two volumes in 8 vo, and are univerſally fred 

[G], fo og a fourth edition of them has been publiſhed, . He had 02 © Gun 

iſhed ; 


2 upon the Alls of the Apoſtles immediately aſter the. others were puh 
and had certainly propoſed to go through all the remaining books; but ſomething acci- ; 
dental interrupted the execution; '<* and it is now, fays the Biſhop of Saliſbury *(e), only (.) U fre, 
«© to be lamented that any thi | firſt diverted him from it; of chat he did not Ac ee pag- 10. 

« prevail, upon himſelf to reſume and compleat. ſo excellent a work, which his friends 

4e often preſſed upon him, and to which he would ſometimes anſwer, that it was made leſs 

<< neceflary by the labours of ſeveral worthy and learned perſons, ſince the appearance 


of his work upon the Fur Gofpels.” - Biſhop Moore, his Patron, having formed a 
juſt notion, of Mr. Clarke's great abilities, reſolVed ic uſe all his intereſt to fix him in a 


him the Rectory of Drayton near Norwich, and procured for him a pariſn in that 
both together of very inconſiderable value; and theſe he ſerved himſelf in the ſeaſon, 
when the Biſhop refided at Norwich 905 His preaching at firſt, was without notes, and / im, pag: 
ſo continued till he was Rector of St. James's [ J. In the years 1704 and 17 he 
preached, and ſoen aſter publiſhed his ſixteen Sermons at Mr. Boyle's Lecture [I], con- 

e ee e e e e 01-14. oor 


CI His Three Pradhi Eflays Kc. The whole exaugh of the ufefulne/e of fach a manner of interpretation 
I The Practical Eſſays an Baptiſm, Confirmati- from ſa meſterly an hand. ' 
en, and Repentance ; . containing full Inſtruc imm for a [H] Hhs preaching at firſt was without Notes, and 
holy life, with rareſt Exbortatians,, eſpecially. to young fa continued till be was Rector of St. Fames's.] He was 
perſons. Drawn, from the .confideration of yy Howie peculiarly. happy in this method, not by truſting to his 
oe diſeipline of the Primitive Church. There have memory entirely, and ſpeaking a Sermon compoſed 
eu five Editions of this printed. The Biſhop of Sa- helore, in which ſome have,excelled ; nor by heating 
(3) Pag. 8. liſbury tells us (7), that he mentions this, and our Au. himſelf gradually into any fort of paſſion, to which 
thor's Reflections on Toland's Amyntor, not to put them others have owed all their fluency of language; but by 
upon a level with his other performances: but only as a certain ſtrength and coolneſs of head, which could 
having upon them the plain marks of a Chri not-eafily; be ſurpriaed or deceived, and a certain ſa 
« frame of mind, and as proofs of his knowledge in the culty. of- expreſnop, Which was hardly ever at a loſs 
« writings of thoſe early Ages, even at his firlt ſetting for plain and proper words (19. (161711) Lem, ibis 
(3) Ui ſupra, s out into the Word. Mr. Whiſton (8) eſteems the [I] I the years 1704 and-1725 he preacbed and foon PS 31+ 
Page 10. three practical Eflay: the moſt ſerious Treatiſe, that Mr. after puklifbed his fixteen Sermons. at Mr. Boyle's Lec- 
Clarke ever wrote, and one, that with a little correction ture.) They were printeſt in two diſtin Volumes, 
evill be flill wery uſeful in all Chriſtian families. And the in 4705, and the latter in 1706. Since 
I venture, contindes he, #0 Jo, the judicious ſagacity, that they have been printed together in one vo- 
as well as Chriſtian temper of Mr. Clarke in his yauth, lame, and have paſſed through. ſeveral. editions. In 
ere moſt eminently Agron therein. 
. [F] The other N Some _Reflexions on that Dr. Clarke from a Gentleman in Glouceſterſhire +, re- + Dr. Joſeph 
of a Book. called Amyntor, which relates &c. ] lating to the fiſt part of this Book, with the Doctor's Butler, Author of 
| is Tract was publiſhed in 1699 without a name; and Anſwers, In the 6th and 7th Editions were added 
fince added to Dr. Clarke's Letter fo Mr. Dodwel/, Sc. 4 Diſtaurſe concerning the. Connection of the Prophecies Rolls Chapel, che 
+ [6G] They .. ere univerſally admired. ] Dr. Sy kes in in the Old Jeſlament, and the Application of \ them. to ſecord edition of = 
(9) Publiſhed in kis Elegium upon our Author (9) obſerves, that the ſe- Chrift, and an An ſcuer to a ſeventh Letter concerning the mo ** 
The Preſent State veral Editions of them ſhew plainly bow well the Argument a priori. Dr. George Smalridge, afterwards , * 80. 
of the Republick world has read them; and that * impartial reader Biſhop of Briſtol, ſaid of one or both theſe volumes, 4 
Ley 7 ſees with What truth our Author ſaid, that he had that. if u the beſt. book on thoſe ſauljects, that had been | 
18 65g 6z, | © endeavoured to expreſs the full ſenſe of the Evan- æuritten in any language (12). Dr. Sykes in the Ele- (12) Whiſton, 
. * geliſt in the plaineſt words, and to continue the ſenſe gizz quoted above has given us an account of the ſuc- Peg · 11. 
Without interruption, by the cleareſt tranſitions he ceſs of our Author in his Demafgration of the 
could ;” and that through the whole he had ſin- axd Attributes of God, and of the Obligations. of Natu- 
« cerely endeavoured to repreſent. the doctrine of our ral and. Revealed Religion 1 and obſerves ( 3), that the (13) Pas. 56, 
«Saviour in its original ſimplicit) without reſpect to Chriſtian, World has all agreed in the Unity of the ſu- G- 
«any controverhes in Religion.“ The ſame Writer preme Cauſe ; but that none have been very ſucceſsful 
remarks, that if I had finiſhed the EH, in the ſame. 1 that there could be but one Cauſe of the 
maniher as he has done the Ceſpeli, Which he had en- univerſe. The Heathens acknowledged ene ſupreme 
1 to do, 1 continued.) we had Cad; nor doth it appear, that any of the more un- 
id the ſenſe of the New Teſtament in the greateſt plain: derſtanding men amongſt them afferted a multitude of 
neſs and perſpicuiſy, the bard Hates of Scripture moſt pro- eternal, CG gu anderived Gods. They wor- 
bably made eaſy," and what appears ts many ta be incon- ſhipped indeed a multitude of inferior, ſubordinate Dei- 
cue rambling, wwauld have been ſhewn to. be calm, ties 3, and they erected ſtatues and images to them; 
(10) Ubi ſupra, confeftent reaſoning. The Biſhop of Saliſbury (10) tells and even theſe ſymbols were often, abuſively, called 
Page 8, 9. us, chat our Author, had chiefly in his eye the under- Gags. But yet c Mind; one {upreme Cauſe of all 
ſtanding the Phraſeology. of the Holy Scriptures, and things, was the general nation of all their Philoſophers 
the exp Rn: meaning of them ſo, as to .* id men of. learning. Revelation has fully confirmed 
them uſcful to.all, wha are concerned in them; an chis notion, and has made it inconteſtable by, Zeas. and 
that his araphrg hs aye written with @ manly plainne/s Chriſtians. But notwithſtanding all that are agreed in 
ang . qe icuity, and accompanied with à very few this, that there is- but, are Gal, one ſupreme» Cauſe of 
ſhort Notes, where any, critical explication was neceſ, all things yet it has been found a difficulty to prove, 
fary. Of how great benefit, continues the Biſhop, cheſe that there may not be wary finite and independent 
have been, and afedgys. will be to Engh/h readers, aue Cauſes, of the ſeveral Syſtems, or Parts of Syſtems: in 
have ſenſe and geadneſy enough to be pleaſed with a juſt che Univerſe. It is certain, that a finite cauſe is ſuf- 
repreſentation of the true ianing of ephat is recorded in ficient to produce a finite eſſect. The Phænemena of 
: | * Goſpel, 1 reed net ay 3 experience has: already ſaid, Nature, ſays Dr. Clarke, avhich come. within the 


| 5 * | : 


more conſpicuous ſtation in the Metropolis of the Kingdom; but in the mean while gave 
ity, 
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taining. Diſcourſes. concerning che Being and Attributes of God, the 
tural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſt ian Revelation. It was about 
Ae cc 21 bed 0 ZAR.3G% 1,01 Inst % 400 e mann) 431 ths 


— 
: 


there is a ſupreme Author and Director of that Nature, 
or of thoſe Phamomena, whereof wwe have any know- 
ledge. But that this Supreme Author and Governir of 
this nature, or of theſe Phanomena, is hkewiſe the 
Supreme Author and Governor "of univerſal | Nature, 
d by us from our partial and imperfett 
the univerſe, which comes «within the reach of our Jenſes, 
To find out a medium then, whereby to prove one bn, 
infinite, immenſe Author and Governor of the Univerſe, 


(14) Idem, ibid. aug an. attempt worthy, continues; Dir. Sykes (14), 


Page 57» 


(15) Idem, ibid, © rate underſtandings (15).” 


tp 58% 


own mind, and the clea 
being deſirous that things ſhould 
are, and not being warf'd by the hopes of pleaſing others, 
or by fame, or riches, or power, he purſued the wway 


the ; genius,.. and worthy the pains of the moſt ſagacious 
malls tarib. All agreed that the Unity 9 God is 2 
principle of Natural Religion, as well as Revealed :; and 
yet to be unable to prove ſuch a leading principle, was in 
effect to give up to its adverſaries all that | 
upon it. The Unity of God is juſtly eſteemed the 


- foundation of all Morality ; becauſe without this, men 
may be invblved in abſurdities ; and with this, no 
inconſiſtency appears in the whole Moral Syſtem. If 


this principle be admitted, men may reaſon ſolidly, 
and proceed in direct conſequences from juſt premiſes, 
till they have proved the neceſſity of every duty, and 
have demonſtrated the obligation of virtue in its ful- 
leſt extent. Now Dr. Clarke ſeeing the inſufflei- 


** ency of the arguments drawn a poſferiort to prove 


«« this point, attempted, and has ſucceeded' in the ar- 
«© 'pament à priori; and has demonſtrated that there 
As and can be but one Author and Governor of the 
« Univer/e. If ever man was bleſſed with ſagacity, 
«« ſtrength of parts, clearneſs of reaſoni the moſt 
abſtrac᷑t metaphyſical ſubjects, it was this man, who 
% was capable of treating upon ſuch ſablime ſubjects, 
© ſo as to to make them intelligible by men of mode- 
| n he had demonſtra- 
ted the Being and Unity of God, and had cleared up the 
ſubje& of Liberty, in oppoſition to the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity and Fate, his next view was to give us the Evi- 
denees of Natural and Revealed Religion. The unaltera- 
ble obligations of the one, and the truth of SO, = 
ſubjeas of the greateſt importance in a ſceptical and ir- 
por — 2 ; pe 4 Doctor had that happineſs, that 
he could not treat upon any fubje#, to which he did not 
bring tiew light. He had clear and diſtinct ideas in his 
manner of expreſſion. And 
appear wwhat they really 


that truth led him. He conſidered and proved the eter- 


wal and neceſſary relations of things to one another. And 
- fince men are made capable 


perceiving theſe relations, 
it that it is the will of God that they ſhould at? 
according to them. They are under obligations as reafon- 


able creatures, fo to aft; and a moral Governor of the 


reach bf our obſervation, prove indeed deminfiriably, that | 


Obligations of Na- 
this 


, $* 2 
© a | w * 8 k 1 
* 
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and; rational; and, that it is certain, that the places 
Scripture, from whence the proofs of Chriſtianity are 


to be collected, are here to be'found together. The 
only points thereſote are, Whether Jeſus had nöt a right: 


to appropriate to himſelf certain prophecies in ihe man- 
net he ad And whether hn not ſufficjent mo- 
tives to believe that he did it juſtly ? And laſtly, Whe- 
ther the exact coincidence of (his in ſo many of the 
inſtances | the Doctor produced, does not ſhew ver) 

clearly, that neither enthuſiaſm, nor chance can 


bly account. for ſuch an agreement (19)? The Biſhop. (19) Idem, ibia. 


of ag likewiſe in his Account of the Sermons 


about the Being and Attributes of God tells us (20), (20) Preface, 
that he ec the expeftations ever bf thoſe, who s 12. 


knew hien enough to ' expe great things from bin, and 
laid the foundations of true Religion ſoo deep and firong 
to be ſhaken either by the 48 itjion of ſome, or the in- 
fidelity of others. t in thoſe diſcourſes be began 
„ with ſelf-evident Propoſitions. From them he ad- 
«« vanced to ſuch as received their from the ſor- 
«© mer. In theſe he took no ſtep till he had ſecured 
« the way before him. 'Th out the whole no 
“ word is uſed, but what is intelligible to all, . 

« are at all verſed in ſuch ſubjefts, and what e ' 
** the clear idea in the mind of him, who makes uſe of 
« it ; and all is one regular building, erected upon 
* an unmoveable foundation, and — be from one 
«« ſtage to another with equal ſtrength and digni-- 


« ty (21).” In his Evidences of Natural and Revealed (21) Idem, ibid. 
Religion, as the Biſhop obſerves (22), he laid the pag. 13 


foundations of Morality deep, in the mutual relations 
of things and 


: 


ble fitneſs of ſome actions, and the unfitneſs of others 314. 


and in the will of the great Creator of all things, evi- 
dent from his making man capable of ſeeing theſe. 
relations, and this fitneſs ;' of judging 1 ;. 
and of _ agreeably to that judgment. He then 
proceeded th demmonſirate the Chriftian Religion to be <vor- 
thy of God, from the internal evidence, taken from the 
perfee 'agreeableneſs ' of its main defign_ to the light of 
nature, and 10 all the morkl obligations of eternal reaſon ; 
without which agreeablenefs all the arguments in the world 
could never palſy 4 in its ſa uur ; and after this to prove 
it to be adtuallj recommended to the world by God, from 
all the external evidence of Prophecy going before it, aud 
miraculous works performed e 75 for the bonour and 
propagation of it. All which he — with ſuch 

erly ſenſe and per ſpicui expreſſion, 'as recommend- 
bel . 2 roar 277 ef? to all who heard 


him (23). The Biſhop concludes his Account of theſe (23) Idem, ibid. 
Sermons with remarking (24), that every Chriſtian Pag · 14, 15. 
ich they firſt ſaw the light, 


* in this Country, in w 


« him.) Dr. Sykes obſerves (18), that this method (13) Pag. 66, 
of proving the truth of Chriſtianity is certainly clear; 


ons, one to another; in the analtera- (22) Ibid. page 


'' Univerſe cannot be careleſs or indifferent, whether men 


(16) Idem, ibid. follow theſe" obligations or not (16). His next labour 


Pag- 58, 59. 


(17) Pag. 59. 


„ ought to eſteem them as his Treaſure, as they con. (24) Ibid- pag: 


tain the true ſtrength not only of Natural, but of Re- 5 


was to prove the Truth of Chriſtianity, and to vindicate 
it from the objeftions, Which have been made, not 
only againſt the application' of the Prophecies to Chriſt, 
but againſt the Prophecies themſelves. <* The things, 
« ſays Dy: Sykes (17), which the generality of Chriſti- 
«« ſhans have ſaid upon theſe topics, have certainly 
«© been very precarious and inconcluſive. It required 
<< therefore the abilities of the exacteſt critic, and the 
«« cleareſt reaſoner, to make the connection of 
„the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, and to'ſhew 
„ how they were applicable to Jeſus of Nazareth.” 
Our Author therefore undeftook to ſhew, that as a pro- 
miſe appeared in the Old Teſtament, that truth and 
virtue ſhould 522 prevail over the ſpirit of error and 
ewitkedneſs + ſo there are direct predictiont, that all the 
great promiſes of God ſhould receive their final atcom- 
pliſhment by means of a particular per fon anointed by God 
for that- purpoſe. And that when © Jeſus had proved 
<< himſelf to be ſent of God, by the works, | which 
«« he did in his Father's name, and it appeared, that 
<4 there was wanting in him no circumſtance, no fre 
% guæ non, no character, appropriated b any of the 
«« antient Prophets to the promiſed Mefhah ; he then 
< had a clear right to apply to himſelf all the Pro- 
phecies, which ſpoke of the Meſſiah, or pointed at 
4 A 


« woealed Religion; which, if ever it be removed 
e from ſuch A undation, or ſeparated from ſuch an 
alliance with "reaſon and uncorrupted nature, will 
*« not long ſubſiſt in the belief of underſtanding perſons 
« after ſuch a ſeparation. And therefore, What God 
« hath joined together, let no man put aſunder. Mr. 
Edmund Law, in his Notes upon Archbiſhop King's 
Eſſay on the Origin of Evil tranſlated from the Latin, 
having animadverted upon our Author's Demonſtrati- 
on of the Being and Attributes of God, there was pub- 
liſhed at London in May 1732 in 8vo,” A Defence f 
Dr. Clark#s Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of 
God. M herein i particularly confidered' the Nature of 
Space, Duration, and neceſſary Exiſftence. Being an 


| Anfewer to a late Book intitled, A Tranflation of Dr. 


King's Origin of Evil, and ſome other. Objefions. Jo. 
gether with a Compendium of a Demonflration of the B.. 
ing and Attributes of God. | Mr. Law having ſubjoined 
. to the ſecond Edition of this Tranſlation of 
Archbiſhop King's Hay on the Origin of Evil, it occa- 
ſioned in September the ſame year, 4 ſecond Defence 
of Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being and Attri« 

utes of God. In anſwer to @ Poſtſcript publiſbed in the 


ſecond Edition of Mr. Laws Tranſlation of Dr. ata, 


Origin of Evil. By the Author of the firſt Defence. In. 
anſwer to this and the former 2 of Dr. Claes 
v1 there 


(e) W 
Hiftorrc: 
motrs, p 


tb) Ide 
pag» 13 


(25) 
Memo! 
12, 1 


(26) 
Sir If 
dem. 


(27 
pag. 


C LA 359 
chis time, or not much later, that Mr. Whiſton diſcovered that our Author had been 


nd began to ſuſpect that the Arbhanaſian Doctrine of 
1 ) Whiſton's the Trinity was not the Doctrine of the early ages 


looking into the primitive writers, and be 


Hiftorical Me- 
moirt, page 12+ 


ter [LI]; which were all printed together in 


Amyntor added to them. The ſame year he tranſlated Sir Iſaac Newton's 


5) Dem, ibid. gant Latin, which fo 
page 13· pounds, or one hundred pou 
printed at 'London 1706 in 4to, 


after the Biſhop brought him to Court, and procured him to be made one of the Chap- 
hins in ordinary to Queen Anne; to whole greater favour” his on merits recommended 
| NR that upon the vacan 


him ſo ſoon and 
immediately conſe 


11 and reprinted in 1719 in 8vo:, In 1706 Biſho 
procured him by his intereſt the Rectory of St. Bennet's Paub's- Wharf Ne 


In 1706 he publiſhed His 


bK! 1 
Letter to Mr. Dadtuell concerning the Immortality of bh Soul, and this was ſoon followed 
by four Defences of it in four ſeveral Letters to 


Author of the Remarks on that Let- 
a fifth edition, and the Anſwer to Foland's 
Optics into ele- 


highly pleaſed that great man, that he gave him five hundred 
pounds for each of his children (). 


This Tranſlation was 
Moore 
f long ') Bi of 
— A Pre | 
face, pag- 16. 


(i). 


cy of St. James's Weſtminſter, ſhe 


to the requeſt of the Biſhop, and preſented him to that Rectory (5 (4) idem, ibid, 


FAM}. Upon his advancement to this ſtation he took in 2509 his Degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity in the Univerſity of Cambridge, here the public exerciſe, which he performed, was 


there was publiſhed in November the fame year a pam- 
phlet, intitled, Dr. Clarke's Notion of Space examined. 
In Vindication of the Tranſlation of Archbiſhop Kang's 
Origin of Evil. Being an Anſwer to two late Pam- 
pbleti, intitled, the one, A Defence of Dr. Clarke's 
Demonſtration &c. and the other, A ſecond. Defence, 
Ke. In January 1734 Mr. John Jackſon publiſhed at 
London in 8vo a Pamphlet, entitled, The Exiſtence and 
Unity of God proved from his Nature and Attributes. 
Being a Vindication of Dr. Clarke's 9 A of the 
Being and Attributes of God. In June following there 
appe two Pamphlets, printed at Cambridge, one 
intitled, An Enquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, Im- 
menfty, and Eternity, as alſo the Self-Exiſtence, ntceſſary 
Exiſtence, and Unity of the Divine Nature. By Edmund 


Law, M. 4." the other intitled, 4 further Examina- he 


tion of Dr. Clarke's Notion of Space. By Joſeph Clarke, 
M. Mr. Tobi Crate. * Author of the two De- 
fences of Dr. S. Clarke's Demonſtration, having pub- 
liſhed a third Defence of it, Mr. Joſeph Clarke pub- 
liſhed in December 1734 a Further Examination of Dr. 
Clarke's Notions of Space, with ſome Conſiderations on 
the Poſſibility of Eternal Creation. In Reply to Mr. 
John larke's Thitd Defence of Dr. Samuel Clarke's 
monſtration, c. To which are added fame Remarks 
on My. Fackfon's Exceptions to Dr. Clarke's Notions of 
Space examined in his Exiſtence and Unity, &c. By 
Joſeph Clarke, M. A. Fellow of Magaalen-College Cam- 
e. 

[X] That our Author. .. began to ſuſpe3, that 
the Athanaſian Doctrine of the Trinity was. not the Doc- 
trine of the carly ages.) Mr. Whiſton, who informs 
(25) Hiftorical us of this particular (25), adds theſe words : Whether 
oirs, page Mr. Newton (26) had given Mr. Clarke yet any inti- 
12, 13. mations of 3 for he knew it long before yes 
f % time; or whether it aroſe from ſome enquiries of bis 
2 Fs New- wn, 1 do nat direfly know ; tho' fab the latter. 
ton. This only 1 remember to have heard him ſay, that he 
never read the Athanaſian Creed in his Pariſh at or 
near Norwich, but once, and that was. only by miſtake, 

at a time when it aas not appointed by. the” rubrick. 
[LI * 1706 he publiſhed bis Letter to Mr. Dodwell 
concerning the Immortality of the Soul, and this was. 
ſoon fallowed by four Defences of it in four ſeveral 
Letters to the Author of the Remarks on that Letter ? 
Mr. Henry Dodwell had publiſhed at London in 1706. 
An Epiſtolary Diſcour ſt proving from the Scriptures and the 
thers, that the Joul 15a principle. naturally mor- 
tal, but immortalized actual) by the pleaſure of God ta 
puniſhment or to reward by its union with the druine "we! 

tiſmal ſpirit. © Wherein' is proved that none hade t 
poxwer of” giving this divine immortalizing Spirit ſince. 
the Apoſtles but only the Biſhops. In anſwer to this 
our Author 
eb My. Dodwell,” wherein all the arguments in bis Epil- 
tlary Diſcourſe again/t the Immortality of the Soul are, 
concern 

(27) Preface, n 
Page 17. Mr. Dodwell “ in ſo excellent a manner, both with 
regard to the Philoſophical” part, and to the opi- 
« nions of ſome of the 8 Writers, upon whom 

<<" theſe Doctrines were 

* tisfation.” Mr. Anthony Collins having taken this 


publiſted at London 1706 in 8vo, A Letter 


particularly anſibeted, and the judgment of the Fathers: 
ng that matter truly repreſented. The Biſhop of, 
Saliſbury obſerves (27), that in this Letter he anſwered. 


_ Catechiſm ev 


xed, that it gave univerſal ſa- 


 prodigiouſly 


ogportanity of Coming into this controverſy, / as 
a ſecond to Mr. Dodwell, went much farther into the 
e N. of the diſpute, and indeed ſeemed to pro- 
duce all that could plauſibly be ſaid againſt the Im- 
mate riality of the Soul, as well as the liberty of human 
actions. This enlarged the ſcene of the diſpute; into 
which dur Author entered, and wrote with ſuch a ſpi- 
rit of clearneſs and demonſtration, as at once Herbe 
him greatly ſuperior to his adverſaries in Metaphyfical and 
Phyfi:al ledge, and made every intelligent Realer 
rejoice that ſuch an incident had happened io provoke 
and extort from him har pions rang reaſoning and 
perſpicuity of expreſſion, which were inieed- very much 
wanted upon this intricatt and obſcure ſubjecm. And I 
am perſuaded, continues the Biſhop (28), that as nvhat (23) Ibid. page 
xe, has qurit in this controverſy, cumprebends the little 18 · 
that the Antients had ſaid well, and \ adds ſtill: more 
evidence than ever clearly appeared before, and all in 
Db a meaning 2 them ; it will remain tbe 
of good ſenſe on that fide of the gueſtiom, on 

which he ſpent ſo many of his | * _ one of 
his fawuurite-points. "lis Henry Grove 2 5 (29) Preface to 
that . the argument from the Divifibility of Matter in his Ey towards 
proof of the Immateriality of the Soul, ,** tho' an old — 1 
one, . . . hath yet of late years been managed-to-,urerialiry, pag. 
*. 22 advantage than ever; icularly by the 5. edit. London 
«« learned Dr. Clarke.in his admirable Lerters, which 1718, in 8 vo. 
C for ſtrength of reaſoning and fair controverſy have 
«© not been often equalled. | omg bert. 

LMI Preſented him to that Rectory.] He continued 
in that Rectory above twenty years; and had as Dr. 
Sykes informs us (30) ſuch an univerſal efteem and (30) Capra, 
< reputation in his pariſh, that whatever he ſaid or Ps *3* - 
e propoſed to the Gentlemen of the veſtry, was not 
only never oppoſed, or barely ſubmitted to, but in- 
*« ſtantly approved,” As ſoon as he was ſettled here, 
he left off his former way of preaching without notes, 
and made it one of his chief ſtudies to compoſe and 


- 


* 


write down as accurate Sermons as he could; not, ſays 
the Biſhop of Saliſbury (3 1), becauſe he could not pro- | 
ceed in the former method (32), with a copiouſneſs of P. 9 29. 
good ſenſe and clear expreſſion, . which the nobleſt au- (32) Sce Note 
dience might with pleaſure have attended to; but LH]. 
chiefly becauſe from that time it became his reſolution 

to ptepare his Sermons. in ſuch a manner, that they 

might hereafter be as uſeful from the preſs, as he 

wilhed them then to be from the pulpit. . From the 

time of his taking poſſeſſion of this pariſh, his reſi- 

dence was where his heart and his employment were, 

in the Rectory-houſe, in the midſt of his Pariſhioners, 

ſeldom leaving the place at all, unleſs for a few weeks 

in. the long vacation, when the town was empty, 

which he ſpent in viſiting his friends at Norwich and 

other places; and towards the latter part of his life, . 

in doing his duty as maſter. of Wigſton's Hoſpital at 

Leiceſter. . During the time of his being Rector of St. 

James's, beſides the regular performance of all the 

other offices of his proſeſſion, he followed the cuſtom 

of his predeceſſors in reading lectures upon the Church- 

Thurſday morning for ſome months 
in the year. In the latter part of his time he re- 
viſed theſe with great care, and leſt them under the 
title of an Expoſition upon that Catechiſm completely 
prepared for the preſs (33). 


(31) Preface, 


(33) Biſhop of 
Salisbury, idem, 
ibid. f · 26, 27. 


{1) Whiſton, 


Hiſtorical Me- 
moirs, pag. 23, 
24. 


(3% Wilton, 
7 Jabra, page 
18. 


(34) Idem, pag. 
178. 


odigiouſly appla | 
op Apoſtolical Conſtitutionr into Engliſh (). 
q edition of Car Commemaries 
the ſame year appeared! his Scriphere 
a great number of books written upon that 


9 


Dien 
. 
= 
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. laude] Fbe two quefſic 
am of bun acki, ind that rhe Ch 
noting . ae e Raden 53). L. 
Bau Man Dogma in g. Scripruris trau 
recthæ ratimna diſſentaneum. II. Sine Ackiomim Huma- 
narum libertate, nulla poteſt ofſe Religio (34)... The 
Royal Profeffor of Divinity, Dr. James, 2 
beyond" bis tomtmon practice. He went firſt into 


_ a long examination of Dr. Clarke's Theſis, fiſting 


(35) Biſhop of 
Salisbury, Pre- 
face, page 22, 
23. 


(36) Idern, ibid, 
Page 22. 


(37) Hy. Me- 
molrs, Pag. 158. 


138) Ibid. 


tion, went away diſcourſing to one another of 


t of it with the ſtrie icety ; and after- 
l kim with all E of ſyllogiſm in its 
various forms thro' the courſe of the diſputation. To 
the former Dr. Clarke made an — Reply in a 
continued diſcourſe for near half an hour; in which, 
without any heſitation either for thought or language, 
he took” off the ſorce of all that the Profeſſor had 
ſaid, in ſuch 'a manner, that many of the auditors 
declared themſelves aſtoniſhed, and owned, that if they 
hac not been within fight of him, they ſhoald have 
bf him to have read every word of this Reply out 

a paper. After this thro' the courſe of the fyllo- 
iſtical diſputation, he guarded ſo well againſt the arts, 
hich the Proſeſſor was maſter of in perfeAtion ; he 

replied ſo readily to the greateſt difficulties, that ſoch 
an objeftor could propoſe, and preſſed upon the Pro- 
feſſor ſo eloſe and ſo Hard with his Anſwers, clear and 
melligibte to all, that perhaps never was ſuch à con- 
fit" heard in theſe ſchogls, never ſuch a diſputation 
kept up for ſo long a time with ſuch ſpirit, nor ever 
any, Which ended with" greater, if equal honour to 
the Reſpondent (35): The Proſeſſor himſelf, who was 
a man of | humour as well as learning, faid to him 
aloud towards the end of the diſputation, Prefect, me 
prob? exacuifti (36), or exerruifi,”as Mr. Whiſton thinks 
it ought to be read (37), and he declared, that now 


he might well retire and leave the chair, fince one 
do abie to fill it appeared among them (38). The 


learned members of the Univerſity, who had with 
pleaſure attended to every part of the e e 

le un- 
uſual entertainment they had had in the ſchools; not 


a little pleaſed with ſuch an ornament to their own, 


Univerſity, and admiring particularly, that Alter an 
of ſo many years, and after a long courſe of 
buſineſs of quite another nature, they heard him now 


handling the ſubjects he undertook in ſuch a maſterly 


za) Biſhop of 
Salisbury, p3ge 


42 
„ 


(49) Spectstor, 
VO!'. 5» num. 


367. 


and is a work, that" dots Tivour 70 the Engliſh Preſi. 


aud is a true "inſtance of the Engliſh genius, which though 


ſpeaks of this Edition in the 57 7 
new Edition which is given uf of Cæſars Commenta- 


manner, as if this fort of 'academical exerciſe had 


been his conſtant employment; and with ſuch fluency 


and putity of expreſſion, as if he had been accuſtomed, 
throꝰ the The du, to no other language in conver- 
lation” but Latin (3097 . 

[O] A 1712 he 'publifbed a Beautiful 7 7 79 
Edition of Czfar's Cee] Mr. Addiſon (40) 
owing terms: The 


ries, has already been taken mitite of in fortign Gazettes, 


It is no *wonder' that an etition ; ould be Very correct, 
hich has paſſed thro tht hands of one of the moſt, ac- 
curate, learned and judicious Writers this age has þ 

duced.” The beauty of "the 77 the character, and of 
the - ſeveral cats, with aubich this noble *york is illuſ- 
trated, makes it the firſt Book'that I have ever” ſeen ; 


it des not come th firſt into any art, generally carries it 


ts greater heights than any other country in the world, 


] His Scripture-Dodrine of the Trinity.] The 


whole title is as follows: Ki Scripture-DoArine of the 


Trinity. In three parts.” Wherein' all the texts in the 
New Teftament telating to that Doctrine, and the 2 
cipal paſſages in the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
are collected, compared and explained. London 1712 
in 8 vo. Aſterwards there was a ſecond edition, with 
many alterations in 1719 


his death a third editſon with very great additions 
leſt under the Dr b. hand ready prepared for the Preſs, 


Nee 

Fee 1 which he 
maintained, were, that a/l,Re ion [apps es the free- Jul 
a 71 fin! * 3 

Nulli 

traditum. eit 


andd ſet bimfelf ta invent and forge a 


; and there has been ſince 


(14 
uded [ VI. Tha fame year he reviſed Mr. Whiſton's Tranſiation bf 


In 1712 N ang np and 
©}, dedicated to the Dukt of er aka 


MATT 1 
1 1 


as welb as axhers "RJ, 
| | ” 219% 7 7 2 'and 
7 e FOI 


. which might ſit xafily upon his own mind. 
„ He had; not recourſe to. ahſtract and ylical 
4 reaſonings, to cover and patronize any fy em he 
«© might have embraced before. But, as a Chriſtian, 
<< he laid open the New Teſtament before him. He 
<< ſearched out every text, in which mention was made 
« of the Three Perſons, or of any one of them. 
« He accurately examined the meaning of the words 
0 uſed about every one of them; and by the beſt rules 


of Grammar and Critique, and by his {kill in lan- 


„ guage, he endeavoured to fix plainly what was de- 
« clared about every perſon, and what was not. And 
« what he thought to be the truth, he publiſhed under 
«© the title of the Scriprure-Doerine of the Trinity." 


The Biſhop likewiſe remarks (42), that yer heh 2 (42) Ibid. pag, 
to Dr. Clarke 24+ 


Divine and Layman ought to pay thanks 
for the "method into which he brought this diſpute 3 and 


for that tollefion of texts, of the New y 2 


aobich at laſt it muſt be decided, on abb ſoever 
the truth be gt 1 We 


[8] Which gave occafion to a. eat number, of Books : 


Pamphlets wwritttn upon that ſubject by bimſalf and 
orberr.] We have an account of the progreſs of this 


diſpute to the end of the year 1719, in a Pamphlet 


printed at London 1720 in 8vo, intitled, Ax - account 
4 the" confiderable Books and Pamphlets, that has 

n wrote on either fide in the controverſy concerning th 
Trinity fince the Fark 1712. In awhich is alſo contained 
an account 95 the Pamphlets aurit this laſt year on each 
fide 8 the Difjenters, to ibe end of the year 1719. 
Dr. 's Tracts upon this ſubject are as fallow : 
I. 4 Letter to the Reverend Dr. Wells, in anſwer to 
his Remarks. London 1714 in 8yvo. Dr, Wells's 
Remarks were dated May the 3oth 1713. He wrote 
an Anſwer to Dr. Clarke, intitled, 4 Letter to the 
Reverend Dr. Clarke, in anſwer to his Letter to Dr. 
Wells. Dr. Clarke in his Reply to. the obje&ions of 
Robert Nelſon Ef; (43) takes notice of this Letter of 
Dr. Wells, as wholly referring to other modern Au- 
thors, whoſe arguments the Dr. had anſwered in his 
firſt Book ; and of his writing in ſo particular a ſty le 
and manner, that it could not be thought the Dr. was 
under any 3 to have any further controverſy 
with him. II. 4 Reply 10 the Objefions of Robert 
Nelſon By; and of an anonymous — againſt, Dr. 
Clarke's Scripture- Doctrine of the Trinity. Being a 
Commentary on forty ſele texts of Seripture. To 2 
is  addrd an Auſever to the Remarks of the Author of 
ſome Conſiderations upon the Trinity, and the ways 
of managing that Controverſy. By Samuel Clarke D. D. 
Longs 1714 in gro. The anonymous Author to 

ich this Beok of Dr. Clarke is a Reply, is ſu 
to be oY Knight, afterwards P. P. and late Vi- 

r of St. Sepulchre's in London, and it was publiſhed at 
London Who in 8vo. ...The Scripture-Do&rine of the 
moſt holy and undivided Trinity windicated againſt the 
miſrepreſentations of Dr. Clarke. To which is prefixed 
a Litter to the Reverend Doclar by Robert Nelſon E/q; 
The Remarks'on Dr. Clarke's Scripture- Doctrine of the 


Trinity, by the Author of Some Conſiderations concern- 


ing the Trinity &c. were written by Dr. Gaſtrell Bp. of 
Cheſter. Tt. Three Letters to Dr. Clarke from 4 
Clan, concerning his Scripture-Doctrine of the 
Trinity, <vith the Doctor's Replies. Publiſoed by the 
Author of the ſaid three Letters. London 17 in 8 vo. 
IV. A Letter to the late Reverend Mr. R. M. Hach 
Mayo] concerning his plain Scripture- Argument. V. 4 
Letter 10 the. Author Y @ Hool entitled, The true Serip 
tare· Doctrine of the rin continued and vindicat 

recommended fig by My. Nelſon, and by Dr. Wa- 
terland. The tw o laſt pieces were publi in 1719 in 


89, at the end of a Trat of another Author unt, 


obſerves {41); that the Doctor (41) Preface, | 


(43) Pag. 217% 


wan, Page 279. % the diftates 


) Of Prin- $* ] N 
Lace 60 Books 2 Chidianty 


CL A, 


and was complained of in 1714 4 by the Lower Houſe 
Members of the Upper Houſe afterwatds 
tions upon the ſubject of the complaint. 


« that from the time of the Dodor's publiſhing that book, 


of Convoc 
15 themſelves ſatisfied 


owever the Biſhop of Saliſbury affures us (), (=) Preface, ret. 


ocation 


[R], though the 
550 "his Jana- 


e found no. reaſon, as far as he was able to judge, to alter the notions, Which he "Had 


ce oe profeſſed, concerning the Father, Son 
| which ſeemed to him to derogate 

<« of fo that of the Son and Spirit on the other.“ Before the 
ſent him from the Lord Godolphin, 
that “ the affairs of the public were with difficulty then k 


« ſchemes, 


work, there was, a. meſſage 
's Anne's Miniſters, 
in the hands of thoſe that were for libe 


« for the publication of a book, that vootd make 4 
te that therefore they deſired fim to forbear till 4 
+ He. Me- Which meſſage, ſays Mi. Whiſton +, Dr. Clark bud no regard to, jut went on, artording 


of his own conſtiente, with the publitation of bis book notwithſtanding. 


bout the year 1712 
ſtol, concerning the 
Northamptonſhire [$]. 
Leibnitz relating to the 
of the PRs which 


725 Pl te e Notion ah, 
Trinity, pot arp 2 7 
net and Dy. Clarke are ed. The Mode 


Dr. Waterland's Queries relating to the Doctrine of the 


VII. Obſervations 


nity, and 


9 2 in 1 be bad o Conference watch De 


London 1714 in 8vo. 
1 


» ++ 6 the Doctrine 
CHER 7 ; b B 8 


ed — an of Clarke. 


the Trinity at 
—.— 


8 e — 


ical ' in England, Gys Mr. Whiſlen (44), was E 1 


4 convince 
28 e, who had fully confidered m 
and was a thorough of thoſe 
Chriſtianity, whence the arguments were 
«© to be taken; and who wanted no fa nor 
«& will to inforce them. R failed of ſuc- 
«© ceſs 3 and on the contrary company were ge- 
« nerally ſatisfied, that the evidence on Dr. Clarke's 
<* {ide was greatly to the other. And whe- 
* ther Dr. & not himſelf ſomewhat feel it, 
e ceniny tl 80 far I think will a — 


«« hereafter, that, exceptin condemnation 
FR Arians, whom . Dr. Clarke nor I ever 
66 upported 


fourth vo- 


he after this choſe rather to refer to 
„others, who had managed the Athanafian Cauſe, than 
Lever to enter directly into its Vindication. Nor did 
«© he eſcape the ſuſpicion of being himſelf inclina- 
<© ble to what has been of late called Arianiſin, eſpeci- 
ally at Oxford.” 
A colleion of the Papers which paſſed between 
them was publiſbed at London in 1717.) They were 
printed in 8vo, under the followi 
| Papers, which paſſed between the late learned Mr. Leib- 
nitz and Dr. Clarke, relating to the principles of Na- 
tural Philo Ter 2 To which are added Ler- 
ters from to Dr. Clarke « li- 
02 2 — the Doctor s Anſvers. And Re- 
marks upon 4 , extitled, A Philoſophical A 
concerning human liberty. The Letters 
bridge, which . 7 anſwers in this 
written bard Bulkeley Eſq; Author = a Poem 
in twelve , intitled, The Laſt Day. He in 


September 1718 u about weary PRs of age 
Vo. IV. 8 


eff, contain'd in this volume were t 
Plea c. continued 3 or e, 3 Anfever to 


| " Loan Clarke, Newton, '& autres Auth 


that it 
title. 4 Callectias of — 


and Holy Ghoſt, towards any of thoſe 
Sow the honour of the Father on one fide, 
publication of this 
and ſome others of 


3 that it was 5 an unſeaſonable e 
great noiſe and diſturbance; and 
fitter opportunity ſhould offer irſelf”? 


A 
had a conference with Dr. Smalridge, afterwards Biſh6 2 Bri- 
ine of che Trinity, at Thomas Cartwright's Eſq; t pho'in 
In 1715 and, 1716 he had a diſpute 23 the ab Mr. 


rinciptes of Natural Philoſophy and Religion; and a Collection 
between them was publiſhed at London in 1917 [T]. 


In 
CCC 
The K Inquiry concerning PEE Liberiy was 


written by Anthony Collins Ela; ( (46). 
and 
Naturelle, Þ Hi 


;toire, les Sc. Par Mrs... 
ears celebres, 
inted at Amiterdam 1 1720 2 Vol. in.12mo. Dr. 
— in his account” of this Bool (4.7), having ob- 
ſerved, . that it is Natura/ Philoſophy, . which enables 
« us to determine the Queſtions concerning Liberty and 
«« Neceſſity, which teaches us the extent of. the Powers 
« of Matter and Motion, which gives us the ſtrongeſt evi- 
«« dence of God s continual government of the world, and 
% which, as it ſtands oppoſed to all hypotheſes, fo 
os wonderfully confirms Natural Religion, A demon- 
10 ſtrates that there muſt be ſome 1 e Be. 
« ing, by whoſe Will all things directed: 
proceeds to tell us, that frm hens it ys tht Dr: 
Clarke ſaw clearly, that if all things were * 
4 certain Fate, or by a blind Neceſlity, there ig 
10 fuch thing as perſonal merit or demerit in intel- 
ö s 3 that fuch creatures could not be the object 
C rewards or pumſbments ; that therefore God would 
unjuſt, if * 22 any puniſhments aun mere aſe 
7 Wy fo . not maſters A e 5 
97 Ane rac upon 
W kl E4 mere 8 in the . 
— not a regard to 5 recti ven. 
„foundation of all Religion, boch Natural and Re 
I wany depends u the ri Che wal 6 of 
; and thereſore Dr. Clarke truly as 
8 — men were Agents, no conduct Far. my theirs coul 
make them acceptable or 
* « that the firſt principles of all morality were 


Mathematiques, 


6c On this account he wrote thoſe Letters to Mr. Leib- 
bliſhed his Remarks upon a Book en- 


« titled, 4 Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Human Li- 
22 berg,” The Biſhop of Saliſbury likewiſe informs 


110 8). on e e eee Preface 
private manner, 22883 


Mr. Lei laſted long in a 
paſſed thro the hands of ber preſent Majally cu 
eee e 


and Neceſſity. 725. Liberty or Mo- 
darling point to him, He excelled 
and fhewed a ſuperiority to all, whenever is 
came into private diſcourſe, ar public debate. 
never mare excelled; than wwhen he, was preſſed with 


Tp of 3 


ral Agency was 4 


Fr F a | 


2 , Which 8 


to the day of his death, he *5: 


All. the 7 pieces (46) See the Arc 
ted into French, ticle of COL- 
publiſhed by Mr. Des Maizeaux in the firſt volume NS (Antho- 
of Recueil de diverſes Pieces ſurla Philsſophic, la Religion ny). 


to _ (47) Elgin 
de- of Dr. Clarke; 
4 ſtroyed, Hahn eiferenes of We eltiows, 20g: 54: 


| 


1 

BY 

cn 
15 
. 
. 


1 — 
— TT AER 
— . — — 


A A 
* i © $4 
n 


A 
- — — <e 


ane b 4 2 2 Se, 
5 ch Ee pre rene, ſays Mr. on” 


Ach 1 hehe e aon, e 


preferment very. acceptable. 10. nh 51724 
dee eleven of w LL IRC 


them. 10 Obriſt, in an{wer to M 
ig and a Sermon ecke at the Pa 
pop, he. the . a Charity- 8 C500“, for the 

e Iſaac Newton, lie was « 
0 


ch were R * 5 


Diſcourſe concerni ng. the 2 1 27 7 1755 


1 omen 0 425 A | 


* 


anne oHAGHEt a'conkt 
; "ar i i 18 245 
5 Lanciftts® che 25 


. 50 ( = ; ; 
Athatuiſian Won, s Wilks" þ Dill meeint, 


| ubliſhed LF 1 Hdb 8 ſeven K 
efore print 3 1 77 
aft in "the Ol ur 7 hoc out * 

's Grounds 4, Rea fo A. 

55 o of St. 7 5 5 | 5 


hots 
by the 8 1 5 wt 95 "of" 


Mint, W nod db mg twelve.h or, fi Us i Ny 
% Whiton, he abſolutely refuſed (0. 75 ing he. br er 7b nM; enja 125 ag 
. 135, 136- oceaffontd. by tbe Cor 75 e op 0) Phy 4 3 in 
wan) ET kt: bla n ge; A 8 in the 55 5 Ae 
ing, be pc GOKS. gers 1 
wah * = Veit nears ata EE kind noſes es. (/ & ended to 


Deere 
WW; 1 ' HOTIC 1 


4 


*« bags, or artful men rendered fo intricate ; I ſhall ciety had any th 


„ qr, © take the liberty, continues he (49), to ſay, with re- 
* *"gard to alf of the ſame tendeney, from his % di, 
Ng * Lege Abcnt the Bag of G in eie Lende, that 
* what he has written to clear and illuſtrate "this- 


„ cauſe, does now ſtand, and will for ever femain, 


"ee before the world, a laſting” monument of a genius, 
Gs which could throw in W _-_ darkneſs uſed" to 
„ reign, and ſorce 5 words into 
* what* was almoſt —— de of obſcurity! 
and unintelligible 4 For Sth indeed had the 
„ ſabject "before us been under the hands of - moſt, 
« who had crop: upon it, eicher "thro" a defire” of 
« darkening BT Without meaning, or thro 
«* an inability clearly and confiiently 
(50) Hiftor. Mes * about it.“ Me —— quains d (50 0), that Sir 
m2ir5, page 132» Iſaac Newton once pleaſ 1, that he 
bad broke” Leibnitz?s heart Ay Ay Reply to Bim. Mr. 
Trenchard in one of his Letters (57), concerting the 
(52) Sign'd Dio. Neceſſity of Human Actions has given us ſome animad- 
genes, and pub- yerfions upon 2 ge or two of the Doctor's Ne- 


— Jedal, marks upon a 71 Enquiry concerning human liber- 


num. 17. Jan. ty, wo at the fame time he ſtiles him 4 very gr eat and « have a great abhorrence for the tioned new 

12, 1723. e celabratiu, and a truly worthy and 2 Aithor, n Nor larly that you do not. ſuffer the 
3 % fame to be eicher in ydur Churches, or in 

ae fl extant eee EY Schools, — 

[F] 7#, 1718 bis alteration in the Forms of Ds 52 wh nicious abu This Letter was -animadverted 


the Singing: Pſalms occafioned a conſiderabli Leu 
the DE nel ]Selet P/alms and Hymns 
having bee fear. for the uſe of the Pa- 
urch a ing to the Pariſh of St. 
ford, Wenden ag great-number of paſſages were 
we as others hail hee beet, done by the formet Rec- 
big . and ſotue N — in this 


1. PP) 4575 con, bi ih wy 


ps Immortal Gl 
Ah Son, our fend; 


77 Gel, thro C 
z MG 5 ü Oc. r oe 
(52) Hilter. Me- Mr. den o beer (49), that's the uſual Fiji of C 
rwirs; pag. 99. Doxology * are not dpi 'by any legal authority; 
* * eccleſſaſdtal or civil, 0 Rhinol Within the care "of 
«« preſent Stewards of 17 * and of the pre- 
te ſent 1 of Par Dr. Clarke's Altera- 
40 tion, I think, was this; 77 God, zhrod ough Chrift, 
bis Sen out Lord, All Glory. bi. Which is che mo 
r undoubted old Chriſtian Form, that is now'extant in 


* of the Prayers and Thankſgivings in our own pub- 
« lick Liturgy.” © A wars Oey e number of theſe 


Ale 8 of the e 
Complaint was made to that Society by ſome of their 
1 ndents in the Country. Upon this Dr. Clarke 
rged by ſeveral Members thereof with havin 
1 thoſe Alteration 10 u dengn to impoſe upo 
the Society; | bat the affait being firitly extmitied 4 
It Was Poünd chat the Edition" had been prepdred by -* 
lt for the uſe of his Pariſh ouly, Reitt the $0- 


_ ſhop of 'Lo 
C7 the Church, and is the moſt afual Form at the end 


was taken. notice of, 


+ 
ng any of the co- 
„and therefore pho eared from all imputation 
a majority of the Members. the Biſhop of 
London thought Proper to 4 Letter to tb I 
— —. Chur bes and 
r gfing-any, New Form of 
— 2Gth* 87 8. It begins chus, 
 Brethron; There is an our care and 
. which E-toriceive- my elf at this time highly ob- 
« liged to offer, and you to regard, as neceſſar u 
preſervation! 


93-19 80758 51 [ac id 212169 
- 


— Bis Dioceſe, cons 
—.— 


6 df the very tions of our 
e 
of ris wad <ronceit, have' iy publiſhed! mau 
» 4 to thoſe df 
ſome uncient hereticks, who ioufly denied a 'T ris 
« riity of Perſons in the | the' Godhead, Ldo 
„ thereſore wary und charge your. ſouls, as you 
an red wed 0 9 tlie 
* — 4 our Lord, and by the dandllgen - 
« tion of 0 81 — 2 


„Gon bleſſed fer ever that 
N ail with 


— 


in My. Whiffon's Lerter of Thanks td the Right Re. | 
22 Lord Biſhop of London, "for bin dane Letter ese 
we C againſt be L fee new Forme df Dorology; c. ; 


I and in An 'baumble Apolbgy for Sr. 
or 2 Apoſtles ; Or '@ Vindication 


and thir' Dixologies 72 the eharge of hereſy... By Cor: 
nelius Paets. London 1719 in gv. Soon after was pub- 
liſhed an Ironical Treatiſe,” entitled, ; Defence of the 
W- -\/ 1 2 anſwer to My. Whiſton's/Letter of 

ed to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. To 
rp" is 2 4 zal ante of Dr. Sachewerell late 
Eadevbüf 1 lun Mr. bien on of bis Church. To 
Mr. Whiftont's Letter of Thanks there were the follow- 
ing anſwers : The Lord Biſhop of London's Letter to his 

Clergy fend. Wherein the tonſtant Worſhip 

and Spirit with the Father daring the fir 755 is 


fer forth, and the Antiquity of the Doxeology uſed 


Church of Englarid aferted.”" By a' Bulitver. London 
171g e and ee Revit of My: Ws 
's Account of Primitive Daxologiet in his late abuſive 
tter of 'T to the Right Reverend the Lord Bi- 
fi Ee. ' Togethed wvith fore ocafional Ne- 
marks on the ath volume of bis Primitive S od 
viyed. 'By CI Proſojter of the Dioceſe of [London 


> 77 in 8vo. This latter is rf to be written by 
'Seleft 5 1 Gnd weed baving been diſperſed by the * 


Soctgty Na e 2 4 before the 


Berriman. To this laſt piece Mr. Whiſton 

are in his Setond Leiter "to . Niese Reverend the 

l London, concerning the "primitive Dexola- 

64 Seaſonable Review "of bis: Account of 

ko * can ſidere, Dated Mareh 17, 1944.11 heAuthor of 

THT able Review anſwered hind in 4 — 
Li "Account of the Phiminive Dora 

is gecond Letter 16 the Biſhop of 

7 veel at Lon in 4% te — 77 

pps 7 Homer's Ilias, with the Latin K accu- 

VI rately 


B of Sal 
we) Sermons þ b op Pf, | 


P 
— 28. 


E 
os 62 


U 
— 28 


(56) 1 
Mems: 
142. 


(s7) 1 


* 


(53) 8 
pag: 28. 


(54) Elgium, 
pag. 62, 


55 Gs 
pag: 28. 


(56) Hiftorical 
Meniirs, pag. 


142. 


(7) Pag. 63. 


v Pag- 20. 


Fate liment of Jong omnium Rrinceps.' 


drawn to great advanta 


GLA 


Diike 6f Cumberland. In the midit'of all cheſe 1abours aud Aütl Be hatl 


effjoytA a 


fir ſtate of health, without any indifpoſition bad engugr to corifine Him, except that Tie” 
—— n en Sun mi fo, 1 50 729 e curin the wou e 

ber fe was wickr a in e, 
wich n made it impoſN am i hn ator Wa rH 


oft! which TT 
p44 


= 
him, as he 4 
af 1 Saturday morning followit 


in removed from In ee 


— 1 


50 corrected, and 1 1 ws. * 
under the following title 4, Hameri thi \ Graw 12 
tine. | Annotationes in uſum-. L Princigi = 
z Dacis. de Os Cri 
* are dr S.. Clarke, S. ! * 
that a a is * 


Dr. Sykes obſerves) (54), chat his 

had not only. the approbation af the dia tom ©: 
great Schools of England, ſach as Eaton, Weſtmin- 
St. de Paul 6, Kc. n higheſt commendation 
5 . e e e e 
omnem_invidiam, and i its Author to have deſerv 

. 

of Saliſbury. tells us (sh that Homer was 

Author even to a degree of ' like Enthu- 
ſiaſm hardly natural to ne n this, hg went 
© a-lirtle beyond the bounds 

ce and was ſo unwilling to allow. the. — 
10 over to nod, that he has taken remarkable pains to 

4% find out, and give a reaſon. ſor every paſſage, — 5 
1% and tittle, that could create , any, ſuſpicion, The 
Th 19 — with 14 —. 2 -e > bo ſti⸗ 
«, led. accurate; an ates, as far ag they. g, 
are indeed a treaſury of grammatical, and 7 
« knowledge. He was called to this taſk W Roral 
« Command ; and he has performed. it in ; Rem 

r ner as to be worthy of the young Prince, 

«oe it was laboured.” Mr. Wniſton (56) remazks, 

that he had begun this work, when he was in bis 
younger years, and that the Notes were. rather tranſerib- 
ed than made new. We find from Dr. Sykes's. Eline 
upon our Author (5 7), that he was finiſhing the remain- 
der of Homer, and had co mpleated almaſt four E 
when he was ſeiged with. bs laſt ſickneſs. The 


To ad 


twelve Books were: publiſhed, + by his- ſon at hondan © 
173 in qto under the following title ; 


cd. if Latine cum Annotationibus Samuelis Clarke H. T. P. 
nu per defunati. V: ol. II. Edidit atque imparſecha ſap- 
plevit Samus! Clarks Filius S. R. S. Mr. Clarke tells 
the Reader in his Preface that his father had finiſhed 
his Notes upon the three firſt Books of this volume, and 
to the 359th verſe of the fourth Book; and had re- 
viſed the text and verſion to line 510. There has been 

a ſecond Edition publiſhed at London 1935 in ua vo- 
2 in 8 o. 

[X] We ſhall give his character in the Note,] It is 
in the following paſſage of 
The- Difficulties and Di Couragements, vinch attend the 
Andy of the Scripture, in the way of private = 
Laid. to be written by Dr. Hare, the preſent Biſhop. of 
Chicheſter: ** Dr. Clarke is a man, /ays that Hriter * 
„Who has all the good qualities, that can meet 
together to recommend him. He is paſſeſt of all 


« the pars of Jamming that are valuable in a Clergy- 
« man, that few ls — angle one. 
„ le Fr.. to a good ſkill in learned 


languages a — compaſs of the —— Philoſophy 
66 lngige + gre as appears by his Latin, Warks, 


and his E. liſh ones are ſuch a proof of his own | 


-+4+ piety and of his knowledge in Divinity, and have 
« done ſo much ſervice to Religion, as would make 


at 5 


. Ren chat ge under the (a 


| © of copverſation, and in _—_— i 


; Homeri, Ilias Gre- 40 


. was he then, that he choug 
enn meds; wile * well he ee 


A, to be out 05 all dang; 


Bibep 7 F. | 
2 aWa A 
"Ell! En See PaE: 32. 3s 


1 ſes, ſ as that they flex 3 105 . bre: ro 
ſeven and eight in the evening © 0 Y, th 1729, 25400 chen died? He Syker's £- 
martied Carherine, the only daughter of” the Ret A Lock Rector of Lide ce 
Miltingtzan in County of NOHbtk.” by whotn ke Kal feven children; two” of which i fryer 
died before him, and one in a few weeks after him (p). We ſhall give his character in 2 
the note Ol. Her bh Majeſty, fr from her firſt h with his character to the * . 


7 f3 14 A 7 
65 4, . 5 L099! 11 


7 1.5 — * 28 a temper EEE 

7 expreſſion. z, a ſweet, ealy, modeſt, inoffen 

7 ing; behaviour adorn - all his actions; and 50 
fog, vanity, inſolence, or-oftentation, 72 ei 

« in What he writes or faya B and yet t 

<< often; incident to the beſt, .men, . in vs eden 

* 


«, nent and unreaſo adhierſaries, eſpeciall 
t ſtrile at the . Ark of virtue e 
ff, is the chis the temper. of the man, 
5 * ſtudy, ;the.Seriptures has, betrayed him into a ſuſ⸗ 
I picion of ſome heretical opinions.” Dr. Sykes in 
; bis gon bim telle us: (5 8), that h qxcalled in (58) Pas. 53 


in : Mathematics, . in. Divinity, Fa £2 
eee . ID 
whatever ſcienct, or whatever branch of. 

ledge he applied himſelf to, be wpax, ſa great, a, maſter of, 
that: had abet ber 3 in ray how of thoſe. extenſive 
farts 3 in the * as be excelled in 
very. one 'of them, he on that ſole account bave da- 
rs tion of a great man. That as he. was 

theſe branches of Litergture, un one can 
.. A bow each of thent 
. 

us and religion (59 at as 4 „be duda 59) Idem, ibid, 

feat acquainted auith: the niceties: the. Greek and. La- pag: 53, 54+ 


tin ag | 

ent of. explaining, the malt intricate; .texts E nu pag 

105 18. eee 8 
illuſtrate one text Iways 


import of the ſacred Phraſeology, and was a perſect 
4 maſter of the language and ſtyle of Scripture (5 1).“ (67) Idem, ibis. 
The Biſhop. of Saliſbury has given his character at pag. 64. 
large (62); and obſerves, that he was a. perſon of a 
natural genius excellent to have placed him in (62) Preface, 
che ſuperior rank of men, without the acquirements of pat · 34, & fe 
* of learning enough to have rendered a 

ch e genius very conliderable in 
the eyes of the world. That. ' the firſt, ſtrokes of 
«. knowledge, in ſome. of its branches, ſeemed to oy 


„ lie right in his mind, as ſoon as any th — 
appear, and to be the very ſame, which afterwards 
„grew up with him into perſection, as the 


% little leſs than natural to him, for. they 


5 ſtrength 
««. and cultivation of his mind increaſed (G3)? Mr. * pag · 
Whiſton (64) mentions an inſtance of this from the 


Doctor's n mouth, One of his aſked him i 
when he was very young, Whether God could do every 7 (66) 2 
thing? He anſwered, Yes. He was aſked ha 
Whether God could do on, thing, toll 


r No. And he underſtood the 
eſtian do, ſuppoſe that this was the only thing 
t God could not do; nor durſt he ſay, ſo young 

ht chere was any thing elle, 


5 


| 
| * 


his death, expreſſed the 
i jearning, by very 


it, and ente 
8 d, 12 which ſhe did not with pleaſure receive 
. 
Hat his ion of . the Church-Catechiſm ». Lon 17 
4 om 220 my were publiſhed by hs brother Dr 
Is . 5 about ory iption en great [ 
ady . ritings, eſpecially 


C.Lj A) 


eſteem ſhe had of his. e ca and 
8 with him upon n 


of the moſt import 


ints of true Philoſophy and real knowledge. "Ad „ 
lien E d oy ſome 2 the greatneſs 


of his ge. 
dere his Ke der hae bem 


* 8vo, and Ten 7. 
N Gurke, Dean of * 
d taken 


[Z]. ue 
ole of che New e en io, 


expreſs his 328 1 ng face of Proteſtantiſm would once more Ve ord, by as foul: A. 
bn, ag ever was that of Popery, before tile happy liberty and light of the Go 

(x) Dr. Sykes, I= c place (4). His wiſdom, and Wb ele f [ind inſtructive wa 

teratu 


Pigs bes tion, 
. 8 Adel and loved, as 1 as much c 
f e impenetrable (7). 


"gar had even rr a 3 
mind, that there was one other thing, which God could 
not do, viz. that he could not annibilate that 
which was in XS TE hich 
impoſſibility now ts even in Sir Tſac Newton's 
(65) Pag. 35 nt 
one happineſs very rarely known * amongſt the great - 
72 5. that his memory was almoſt equal to his 
judgment, which is as great a character as can well 
— iven of it. It did not indeed appear in trifles, 
e But in thoſe par- 
cc Seay: which regarded the claſſical and 
e and 
imental Philoſophy, as well as what can truly 
«© be called Theology, it was ſurprigingly excellent, and 
«of dere de wo him, h all his ſtudies 
and all his converſation.“ The Biſhop proceeds 


to 
bbſerve; that in Divinity, 4 his great aim to ſet- 
tle beyond all aan what aol 


muſt be the ſup- 
true Religion, and then to ſhew the evidences 
(66) Ibid, EX muſt rely that ſupport (66) 3 and in 
atural Philoſophy and — —— — 2 
to it, amidſt all his other yments, he ex 
, as if theſe had been Not 
ter be could ply Fd 
1 
not aubat happineſs of genius 
diately J d what coft others a 
25 Fo feody 1 ie 
theſe 


him upon 2 that be 
knowers to be one of the beſt judges to8 


or appearing demonſtr 

6% M. . Nfg e (69) Serie char + hi 
% was what one would naturally n bes: 
* of ſo eritical a genius and ſo ſedate a judgment 
ö 
% paſſions, nor had he any talent this way. He wiſely 
_ «© never attempted it, becauſe he was ſenſible he ſhould 
+ not ſucceed if he did. And if this was a deſect, it 


(68) Pag. 41. 


(59) Pag- 44» Wo with obſerving (59), that « * added a 
ogg « force to his 4. and inſtructive diſcourſe, was 
«© hisown u — perſonal conduct, 
| in all the duties of a man and a Chriſtian. His pi 
was manly and unaffected, built upon the moſt ſolid 
3 grounds, and free from all pomp and ſhew. The 
charity of his temper and good will was as exten- 
„ five as the whole rational creation of God. The 
«« charity of his aſſiſtance and beneficence as extenſive as 
«« the circumſtances of his family would prudently ad- 
« mit. His love of the religious and civil liberties 
“of mankind was a ruling and powerful principle in 
his heart and practice. In a word, his morals from 

«« the firſt of his days to the laſt were without 
There was an innocence and inoffenſiveneſi remark- 


£ 


to diſcourſe upon any. ſub) 


the former part of his life he made no ſeruple of writing 


any ſubject to any ſerious per ſons, who were willing to TOWER after truth z N 5 
* e er ay eee wrote his Letters to 


by. The Bibop remark (65); that he kad This 


h Rated and 


p were ſuſ 


of conyer 
re, and his affbiliry pi 
by all, He had a. ſecrecy, as to other, 


Revere Mr. 
" "7 TAPES, 


« able theo tis whole behaviour ; and his whole lie, 
« when he came into the view of the great world, 
% was an ornament and frength to that Religion, 
«« which His pen ſo well defended.” 
LTI Hi: Expoſition of the Church-Catechiſm, ] 
Was attacked ſoon after the publication of it, by 
Dr. Daniel Waterland in his Remarks upon Dr. Clarke's 
age of the Church-Catechiſm: London 1730 
. 
ur y in'a hlet 
entitled, An Anfever to the Remarks &c. 2 
1730 in 8vo. is occaſioned Dr. Waterland's Pam- 
„entitled, The Nature, , and E 
the Chriftian Sacraments confeder'd : ' 4s alſo the" com- 
Value of moral and poſitive Duties diftin82- 
ed. By t father of th? Re Re- 
— Landon 1730 in Bro This was anſwer⸗ 
in ence of the Anſwer ts 
28 Dr. Clarke's tion of the 
Church- . Wherein the Difference between 
moral 2255 «pop Wh is ated, Be- 
ing a Reply to 4 entit Nature, 
Obligation c. London 1730 in vo. And by an 
anonymous Writer in a Pamp hlet, intitled, T 


| _ rative Excellence and Obie: tion of moral and pyftive 


Duties fully tated and confidered. In anſwer to a Pam- 
, entitled, The Nature, Obligation &c. At alſe, 
he comparative Value of moral and poſitive Duties 
diſtinaly ſtated and cleared. London 1730 in 8vo. 
Dr. Waterland having publiſhed a Supplement to his 
Treatiſe, entitled, The Nature, Obligation c. of the 
Chriſtian Sacraments, wherein the Mature and Value 
of poſitivve Inſlitutions is more particularly examined, and 
objeions anſwered. London 1730 in 8vo. Dr. Sy kes 
wrote a Reply to it, entitled, The true Ader 
Natural and Revealed Religion aſſerted. Being a R 
wy the wy lement to the Treati/e, entitled, The Nature, 
1730 in 8vo. Dr. Waterland having a- 
ä upon this piece in the Peſſcript to his 
ſecond part of Scripture vindicated, Dr. Sykes publiſh- 
ed An An to the Poſtſcript of the Second Part of 
Scripture Vindicated. Wherein is ſhewn, that if reaſon 
7 not 4 7 ＋—˖ guide in matters of Religion, the bulk 
22 four . ears, bad no ſufficient 
matters of Rel gion. London 1731 in 


ON His ſereples about Subſcription were great.) This 
we are informed of by Dr. Sykes 4 tary who obſerves, (70) Elgivr, 
that he would often wiſh, that thoſe things, which beg · 63.64. 
| many, and judged unlawful by ſome, 
might be ſeriou - conſidered, and not made Terms of 
Communion. - He thought that it would be the great- 
elt happineſs to ſee the occaſions of and learned 


ety men's ſcruples removed out of the public forms of di- 


vine ſervice, and-the doQrines of Chriſtianity reduced 
to the New Teſtament only; and that it would be 
right to have nothing required from the Preachers of 
the Goſpel, but what was purely primitive. This he 
thought to be the only means of making the minds of 
fincere Chriſtians eaſy and quiet. This he believed 


would make men much more charitable to one another ; 


and make the Governors of the Church and State 


tranſat their important affairs with greater caſe and 
freedom from diſturbances. - 


5 


( em, ibia, 


(s) 14em 
K. 64, 


(t) Wer 
veg. 65 


(71) 1 
221. © 
don 17 


(4 


G A 6 2 


Miyb. But Aden he found the uſe which was: mache of his froedoin;” and thoftg Kette; 
ich were written in confidence as to a private friend; publiſhed tu the: world [= 


no more to engage Int „ Conferences upon 
0 He, ia. the like n He had a ſurprizing readineſs and Saicknelfgk difpatch 
all that he did in che midiſt of /canticuiall interriip 


64, 65 What he Was about; 
0 never denied to any ny, 'v He cùhme to him. 
ae al or the midſt of ſd nag 

his own” private affairs, had 


* 


0% em, bia. 2 05 other men could do in FRAN ke could not 


OR: renal IVE informs us (u 
ents with 
Mr. Whitten 


ff — OT as! us, that aur Author, as 


as Sir Newton, was of tha ſame ſentiments * 


2 

— — — ell, r ed ag 

in bis Sermons and d Eſſays.] The-paſſage in the Ser- 
mon and F ſays, in which that Wri hes 3 his 

(51) Pag 220, ſentiments' upon this ſabjeR), is as « As 

221. edit. Lon- . the pumiſhratony of HO e; 0 


don 170. “to be certain, ſq far the import of au,, to which 


** the wotd anſwers, does extend; i. e. (it is cer- 
<< tain thoſe puniſhments ſhalt continue the whole du- 
c ration of the wicked, who are the ſubje& of it, or 


46 through all thoſe =o Th». «16991, long and ande- 


e terminate Ml Br ts which eir lives 
<< ſhall be divine power ; ſo that no- 
thing ſhall 8 — to their torment, but what 


«© ſhal COTE 
«+ Whether the Seripture means any more . 
ö I ſhall not here 

poſitively determines but Gree find the moſt pri- 
40 „ — > REPEL EA 


* CLARUS ohe or the ableſt La 


fats Ebrolbir gical fubjefts. 


— 

And conſidering Him at the head of 215. 

zintance, and of fo much 

not been able to do as much in our, 
have written what he did 


( 
that dar Author, as well as Sir Iſaac Newton, was of 0410 Me- 
regard te the notion of the 
declared againſt in his Sermons and Bfays uu 1M 9115 Bagoln 


exermtgiof the torments 7 oP _ moirs, page 98. 


- 
Ty 45 % * * 
* „ 


10 de of 488 bela, ba this ts! 

1 por alt thr ends of R * and ſeems 

, Shane's \ the djvine.g not alſo en. 

by his juſtice, and prevents 4 cayils & 

« the Sceptics themſelves, nay is, I really think, the ge 

<< nuine meaning of the Scripture- dus ald, I 

** ſhall at preſent acquieſce in it, leaving it tit] to 
«« thoſe, who think 3 means mn e 

{the 


rn PR fn Ran 


* 


The fame Gentleman tells us 657 that 4 . yels (72) Hiſtorical 
1717 he wrote'a fmall Paper not yet 


con- — oy z pags 


pon briefly the reglohs TOY 1 


and that Dr. Clar tf 
md. men 2 1 Fae. 5 erent Wann in x 


. — Mr. Whiſton 22 t as to himſelf he had 
many years thought, that © the common — of 
Yi matter, it it were far certain A, 1 
iſtynity, would be a more inſup 
5 againſt it, chan any or 
ö 


Layyers'of the Gireenth Century, was a ug. 


8 of Alex; ria in 1 9 e and of a Patrician family. He undertook” a great 


Work, on what is called, in the ſtyle. of the Lawyers, recehtæ ſeutentiæ 
which are thoſe that moſt of — — 


to which he was raiĩſec not 
he detached ſome parts of it, 


him the leifyre neceffary for 8 [ 
inted ther [BJ; and at laſt” he declared that he 
(«) Jolivs Ch- would „ a), ſince the 


(received opinions) 


follow. The employments 
thiswork [ A}, 


.Journies. he undertook in the Spaniſh 


5 2 King's train, did not allow him time to reviſe his writings, which required a num 


tiarum. multitude of Books, and theſe he had not an o 


nity of taking along with him in his 


(+) Wder, ibid, NW ks — t £ tl in cha to” travel ee an as as Ar 


K? ? 
A] He AAA a * Work ate 
Sloyments to which, of Was wir”. fs of allbtving him 
the leiſure nec en ompleating bis Work.) The 
War having obli * retire to Mantua, he em- 
ployed hiimfetf en, 1 reviſing his Work, in order 
to fir it for the 7; but bearing that the Ki <4 
Spain had appointed him Counſellor in the Senate 
(1) aka Cla- In, he difcontitnied this reviſal (i). Some years after, he 
rus, 'Epiftala He- was made Prefident of the extraordingry ſtors, Pre- 
«icatoria. Trafta> fett of the Annona 2) Nn. uſtice in Eyre. Whilſt 
8 22 he was exerciſing the utmoſt 


care and ande "he was 8 e. for to „Where 
(2) A king of King Philip Ia? 4 los' i the © 


Purveyor-Gene- Supreme Thanh: of I this he left his coun- 
ra try, his wife,” and child nd was 
91 Spain, France and „ and to ave moſt of * 
(3) ulius Gran, his works unfiniſhed ( 4 Due 
3) Jul Utione | [B) He detache# fore parts 7 it, at FRY them 
10 ri 5 recept. ſedarately.] 'His d J was, to liſh a work enti- 
ſententiarum. led receprarum Sententiarum, divide into VII Books. 
n the 1K, he treated 2+ Nroibus & cbnffrturfombus; in 

the IId, de Fure Per ſonarum ; in the IId, de materia 

| Succefſonnm -4 ultimdricm Votuntatum ; 3 in the I'Vth, 

di Contragibus; 55 ch, M + in the VIth, 

e civilibus Jukel *The VIIth y yas ty contain a eo- 
bs Index of the whole mou! with ſame Treatiſes 
a Bog wry 1 interwoven with the frx 


low the parts publiſhed" by 


thter years" appointed Counſellor 

Hh. BY) of Milan i n Was a fra — He the IVch Book. 

BEN time after, he "the Treatife de Tefta. - 

| wut part of che 111 1 Book and dedicated it to 
Vor. IV, 


ped to travel 


= wat which were 


to be ſu ech of flattery, upon 
viſedl his dear friend 


| very juſt ; for, when a man is engaged 
Tm . iid the Treat Fr 4 
r he 


** 13. 1 


„e015 wy ade t uf: the 
y Berrenot, Biſhop oof virus. The Epiſtle le De WEE 
ood. is — from Milan, May the — 155 52 0 mer illos 
This was followed by the Treatiſe de Daaden Jam recitatos (Ju- 
de Fire ' E mphyteutico 3 parts of — Books In In i Clare ic 
fine, he publiſhed che wiide/Vih'Book; relating to 5h W I 
criminal” ters. © Theſe Treatiſes were all pri to- nibus infignis, 
2 the Frankfor Bdition-of 1 52Atfolioz-which ve geror * na- 
hard Counſellor, and 8 — what city pro- 4, ne g. 
— u Edition was followed by vera oabar: 2 Fad 
(5) rimed in different places, and wich Plane raram, 
ons borrowed from other Writers Moreri, in dexteritatem ”” 


| ing Shitini, cho' he does not cite him, a Pique in bis 
7 2 he 


». fratta 767 


very account of the titles of Jalius =” 

Won he FR follow his words: He wit ſeveral ae you's 
Opera Furidica. 'Re tarum Sententiar um princeps fie Sc. 

Opera — Volumem in quo omnium Criminum ma- Jo. Fichard. E- 


4 feria Jab acceptis ſententiis copiofſime traBtatar. „ fiftola Dedicate- 


to the par- 1 Operum Julii 


This is ſaying almoſt nothing wien regard Chan 


ticular titles of his 'Works; and only repeating che Greatly ſupe- 


ſame thing three er aur times over in different Words. rior to all the 
The wort cireumſtance is, chat Was imagined, all Lawyers a- 


differ from one another; but this A an ious mu- 7 2 Clarus, 


take. The encomiums which Jobn Fichard beſtows ee 


on our Julius Clarus are juſt (6)y aud ought not ral 'accovnty, 
a chat ho had ad- * «fo his high 
— to reprint the 4 „r. ad — 
works of Author Such a pretence is ſometimes « mon khow- 
ro beftow en- „ edge, particu- 


comiums, for che honour of his own judgment as well ** larly in the 


as for the advantage" of a Bookſeller whom he f. . Civil Law 3 
vours and directs, e does not always proportion, to. the — 1 fe- 


. the merit of Authors, the expreſſions he makes uſe of licity with 


«© which he — 
in * T 2d (abject, 


1 
iu 1 
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ly ſpecified by him, * bove cited, was 


W 
- 1 EI * 
_ —  — — 


233K 


e 
2 » 


K 
—— — 


— — o 


— — 


—7j—k K Fa 


6. 


** CI "IS 
- CO ES nts 
— — r 


(c) Konig, miſ- a8 


led by this date, 
which is found in 


2 Clarus, 
magined falſely 
that he died in 
1566 ; but this 
is only the date 
of the erecting of 
the monument. 


and the underſtanding of 
e had undertaken to refute the piece entitled the Method, written by Cardinal de 


Richlieu A] ; but hearing that Mr. 
ſynodical commiſſion for 


Scriptures, that great benefit was reaped 


GLA) 


1 Extrafted 
vetat, Jem Obi. 
N _ r-pag. 131, 
32» 


He ſtudied a8 3. 
ot it, together 


ay 
from therm. 


arte], Profeſſor of Divinity in Montauban, had a 
purpole (0), he laid aſide his deſign. Having oppoſed, in () Mr. Marte 


a ſynod of the Lower Languedoc, a man whom the Court had won over to attempt a d 


reunion, be was 


printed at Roan 


puniſhed for it by a decree of Council, which forbad him the exerciſe in 1673, 40. 


of che functions of a Miniſter in Languedoc; he having exerciſed them eight years at 
Nimes. Mr. Claude went to Paris to get, if poſſible, this reſolution taken off; and it was 
during his journey that he wrote a little book, which occaſioned the moſt famous diſpute 
that was ever carried en in France between the Proteſtants and Roman Catholicks [B]. 


After ſtay ing fix months to no purpoſe in Paris, he took a journey to Montauban, where 


[MF Hr had andertaken to refute the piece, entitled" the 
Method, «written by Cardinal de Ricbeliau.] It will 
not be improper to-inform the reader, that this Method 
was quite printed oft the firſt of February 16513 this, 
I fay, will not be improper, becauſe ſeveral perſons 
might otherwiſe think that it was finiſhed at a diſſerent 


time, when they read, that it was publiſhed, when 


r. Claude was already Miniſter of the Church of 


Nimes. In hac filium Iſuncum fuſeepit '5 Mart. 1653, 


ciones  quoti „ tum ia negotia paſto- 

ralia. Nibilominus rake. & afſiduitas viri WET 

rum tecupationibus illis fuſfecit, ſed & ftudiis contimuan- 

— ut = TUNC à Card: 

· | i Methodus dicitur, - 
(1) Aa * ceperit (1). i. > this place his 2 Iſaac — 
— born, March 5, 1653, dnd at that time he was called 
99 4 the to the C of Niſmes, which was an extremely 
following words, ©* laborious employment, as well becauſe Sermons were 
 conciones quotidic v preached every day in that Church, as on account of 
. other ecleſiaſtical functions. Nevertheleſs, ſo hap- 
Mr. Claude had “ great, that he not only diſ thoſe various du- 
preached every “ ties, but even purſued his ſtudies ; ſo that he under- 
day, for the , © took to refute the book which was publiſhed. at that 
bridgment of is 6 time againſt the Proteſtants, entitled the Method, and 


ce 


—— 8 «© written by Cardinal Richelieu.“ He could not have 


were preac hed been in that employment before the year 1654, for 
every day in the before he was Preacher at Nimes, he had been eight 
church of Nimes, years-Miniſter of St. Africk-(2); and, a year before 
or four Minifters that, "Paſtor of la Treine (3). Theſe nine years added 
at leaſt, belong- to 1645. which was the date of - his being ordained Mi- 
ing to iti. miſter (g, make 1654. | | 
2 F de it was found, that he had wrote a great many particu- 
kes 18. lars in his copy of this book of Cardinal Richelieu; 
(3) Idem, pag» on Which account many people were eager to purchaſe 
10. 


it. I have been told, that it was ſent to France ſoon _ 


after, to be lodged in the King's Library. 
[B] He vurote alittle Book, - which occaſioned the mf 
3 Jamous To ny Was 222 in France, be- 
5) See the Re. faucen the Proteſtants and RomaniCatholicks (5). ] Meſ- 
2 15 the — Four were at that time ans 4 ut- 
* NAUD (As. moſt . endeavours, to make a convert of Mr. de Tu- 
thony) Doctor of renne to tha Romiſh Religion; and ſor that 
the Sorbonne: e argument which was pleaſant enough, 
1 7755 viz. to ſhew, that the Proteſtant Churches had always 
believed, what is . in that of the Romaniſts, 
concerning the Real Preſence. The latter preſented 
him with a little piece, in which they pretended to 
prove, that a change of belief, ſuch as the Proteſtants 
"Ow is impotſible. Mr. de Turenne's Lady, 
wpo always dreaded what happened after her deceaſe, 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


Port- Royal hearing this, th 
2 Ecclefiam Nemauſenſem . . cer 


Richelio contra 


When Mr. Claude's Library was fold at the Hague, 


he 


viz. that her huſband would turn Roman Catholic, did 

all that lay in her power to confirm him in the Prote- 

ſtant Faith. For this reaſon, ſhe cauſed an anſwer to 

be made to the piece of Meſſieurs de Port. Royal. Mr. 

Claude was appointed to write it, and he acquitted 

himſelf admirably well on this occaſion. - It was 

thought to be ſo very ingenious, ſo delicate and ſtron 

that ſeveral copies were taken of it (6). - Meſſieurs de (6) Here follows 

themſelves abſolutely n hat is faid in the 

obliged to anſwer it, which they did, by publiſhing 2 

1664, the famous work, entitled, La Perpetuiti de la . His party ex- 

Fi de PEgliſe 72 touchant I Euchariftie. 1. e. © tolled it in an 

the Perpetuity of the Catholick Church with regard ** extraordinary 

to the Euchariſt,” It contains the firſt piece, and a . very ain 

——— | — Claude's anſwer, This Miniſter, who «« vritten cops, 

was 

printed with. his firſt anſwer in 1666 (7). This work „, they ſpread e- 

is entitled, Regon/e aux deux Traitez intitulex, la Per- , 50. where, 

petuiti de Ia Fai de Egli Catholigue touchant PEucha- . n in ha 

riſtie. 1.e. ** An 2 to the — &c.“ It « provinces ; ſo 

made a igious noiſe, ſo that every -Country-Parſon ** that, had ic 

who had never heard of Du Moulin or of Daille, knew ** been printed, 

very well that Mr. Claude, the Proteſtant Miniſter, .. 3383 

le the holy Sacrament; in a. very dangerous « made much 

manner. The Country-Preachers, from thoſe of the . more public.” 
ſt fame to ſuch as were moſt obſcure among em, 

affected to preach, during the.Sacrament-week, and on (5) See citation 

all other occaſions, - againſt the poſſibility of this inno- (53) of the Ar- 

vation. The pulpits at that time rung with nothing — Ne 

but Faſchaſius, Lanfrank, Ratramnus &c. It is cer- 4,09 1 (0. 

tain, that the beautiful turn, the politeneſs and good che Sorbonne. 

ſenſe, which accompanied the ſolid arguments of Mr. | 

Claude, contributed vaſtly to the great fame, which 

his Book acquired: but, nevertheleſs, the ſtate in which 

Janſeniſm was at that time, was one of the chief cauſes 

of the might noiſe this work made. Several Biſhops 

were profeſſed friends to Meſſieurs de Port- Royal; ma- 

ny others favoured them ſecretly. ; this party had, in 

all places, a choſen number of learned men, who 

to ſpeak their thoughts (for men were. not prohibited 

ſpeaking on theſe matters till 1668 ) and words could 

never deſcribe the warmth with which the Janſeniſts 

extolled the Books of their party. Hence it happened, ; 

that in labouring for their own n . they ſpread in (8) This work 

all places the name and merit of Mr. Claude. Their gas Ct by he 

enemies, on the other fide, endeavoured very ſtrenu- Archbiſhop of 


ouſly, tho 2 indirect and hidden practices, to {et off paris. See the 
this 


the work Miniſter (8): red his Preface of Mt. 
triumph as nothing — it —.4 but vr the Claude's book 


joy of Meſlieurs de Port-Roial.. This doubtleſs gon- unn 
. tributed very much to heighten the reputation which 
Mr. Claude's Boak obtained ; ſo neceſſary it is for ſome (9) Qyontun in- 


books to appear at certain ſeaſons (9), and to be wrote tereft in que w_ 
againſt certain perſons, rather than in other janctures. Pera cujuſgue * 
4 i 5 


Mr tus inciderit 
{ * 


wrote a reply, which was of it, which + 


0% u * 
crament 


b 
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0% h - he pre the day aſter his arrival (c), and re lat ds  < 
cument Pe. Church made him. Four years after he was forbid by the Court to exerciſe his fundtions 


in Montauban, which obliged him to 


go a ſecond time to Paris. He continded there 


near nine months, without being able to remove the weighty obſtacles wphith oppoſed” bis re- 


turn to Montauban, . . . During this interval, he was invited to the Church 
but the Congregation of Charenton being unwilling 10 Joſe a perſon of Mr. Claude abifi- 
ties (d), invited him to it in 1666, From that time, till the 
Nantz, he did very great ſervice to that Church, 

lent works, and by the detail he deſcended to, with 


52 ha 


Claude, paz · 43 


of Bourdeadx, 


revocation of the Edict of 
and to the whole body, by his excel- 
regard to the affairs which the 2 


ties of Provinces communicated to him. No man was ever better qualified to head either 


a Conſiſtory or a Synod [ 
the laſt conference which 


to leave the Kingdom [E]. He made 


„or to diſpute off-hand. He diſcovered this latter 
moiſelle de Duras deſired to hear LD] 
guiſhed from the reſt of the Miniſters, by the manner in which 


olland his aſylum, where he met with a 


Court ordered him 


kind reception, and was honoured with a conſiderable penſion by the Prince of * (e) Extrafted 


He uſed to preach from time to time at the Hague, and his laſt Sermon was on Chrift- 
mas day 1686. He diſplayed his excellent talent at that time, to as great 
vantage than ever, and the Princeſs of Orange was extremely well pleaſed with his Ser- 
mon. He fell ill that very day of a ſickneſs, of which he died the 123th of 
__ his death-bed, he gave ſeveral teſtimonies gf his pi 
whic 


he had 


* * 


Mr. Arnauld undertook to — Mr. — wn 
and publiſhed a large quarto volume in 1669. Some 
— this , e volumes were made public. 
But before the firſt volume in queſtion appeared, Father 
Nouet, a famous Jeſuit, e in the controverſy, 
and publiſhed a book agai 
an anſwer to it (10), that ſome prefer to his other 
pieces, and which was — OED 11). Fa- 
ther Nouet made no reply, but pub A con- 
(11) See ” Abrege taining ſixty pages in 8 (12). The Author of the 
de ſa Vie, pat · Fournal des Savant di his artillery againſt Mr. 
49* Claude, by inſerting the Extract of that Jeſuit's Book 
(22) It isdireft- (13). He expatiated very much on the qualities and 
1 be of Watling (which he ſays was one of the 
7 Od. 1568, EharaQteriſtics of that Miniſter's genius) and as he f 
whence we do not Of him in very unhandſome terms, Mr. Claude was 
know what he not endued with patience enough to be filent- on this 
means in page 5+ occaſion. He accordingly bliſhed a very witty Pro- 
where he aſſerts, vincialr (14) againſt the Author of the Journal, which 


(70) It was 
printed in 1668, 


that the anſwer Was anſwered by the latter ſome time after (15). This 
to Mr. Claude, conteſt went no farther; but with regard to Mr. Ar- 
had employed nauld, Mr. Claude was forced to in a very la- 
that Miniſter borious ſtudy, in order to examine the tenets of the 
near three Yu" Greek Church, and-thoſe of the Eaſtern Schiſmaticks. 


work was not He alſo was obliged to read a great many Travels, and 
publiſhed before to build a multitude of hypotheſes. Mr. Claude ſhew- 
the latter end of ed all the learning and abilities he had ever diſplayed 
2666 ; the l in the Anſwer he publiſhed to Mr. Arnauld's firſt vo- 
_ Aue. 7 lume. The Janſeniſts have only made a general Reply 
to this Book of Mr: Claude. It is true indeed that, 
13) In the with regard to the opinion of the Greeks, Father Paris 
lof June Friarof St. Genevieve came to their aſſiſtance, and took 
che 28th 1667. up the pen againſt this Miniſter. The ſubject of the 
diſpute was changed ſome Fry after : 2 
mous L et- liſhed their Prijugez /egitimes contre Calvi- 
—— entitled, . * . c Ta Prejudices againſt Calviniſm,” 
Lettre d un Pro- which Mr. Claude refated by one of the beſt works, 
2 an 5 that either himſelf or any other Proteſtant Clergy man 
44 urnal ever compoſed ; and which was not anſwered till 1 
du 28 Jin (16) by Mr. Nicolle in his Pritendus Re con- 
1667. vaingus de Schiſine : i. . The Proteſtants proved 
(15) In the © Schiſmaticks. ? 5 
ournal of De- [C] No man was ever better qualified to head either 
7 of ! . 
cember the 26th @ Confiftory or Syned.) This cannot be deſcribed bet- 
1667. ter than by the following words. Mr. Claude ſhone 
-« chiefly wy ar at —— of an Ss as was 
t - ds ** manifeſt during the years that he preſided in 
1 « the Conſiſtory 97 Charenton, and in more Sy nods 
It was firſt ptint «© than one of the Iſle of France, where he aſſiſted in qua- 
ed in qto at Roan 4 lity of a Moderator. . Whenever matters of a 
a 3. * «« difficult nature in themſelves, (and till more per- 
Hague, in 1682, ** plexed by the cloud which the ignorance or cun- 
1260 «« ning of the parties threw over it,] were propoſed in 
«© the Synod, Mr. Claude was poſſeſſed of fo ſagaci- 
% ous a faculty, that he in a moment would clear u 


40 


(14) It is an 


(16) It is enti- 


- 
- 


all theſe confuſed ideas, and lay down a clear and 
% exact propoſition ; Ind give his opinion thereupon in 
« the moſt perſpicuous manner, | as tho' the opinions 
«« had really depended enly on a negative or an af- 


profeſſed the Proteſtant Religion (e). His death was a great grief 


r. Claude; who wrote 


684 Kingdom : but the Romi 


p preſented with ſome refreſhments 


from the Abri 
ment of his Life, 
er ad- written by Mr. 
de Ia Deveze, 
Paſtor at the 


Janua 1687. Hague. I have 
to the to the date of the 


year of Mr. 
whole Claude's birth. 


great or 


ety, and 


«« firmative 3 a charaQteriſtick by which we may al- 

« ways form a true judgment of a perſon who preſides 

* in an Aſſembly ; ſince the choice of ſubjects, and 

** the beautiful light in which they are placed, are a 

* ſure proof of the refdy wit, clearneſs, and ſtrength of 

© a genius (19).” (17) Abrege de 
1 Or to diſpute off-hand. He diſeovered this lat- /* , pag. 75, 

ter talent in the laſi Conference which Mademoiſelle de 2 

Duras defired to hear.) This Lady (18) would net (78) Siſter of the 

forſake her Religion till ſhe had heard the Biſhop of Marſhal de Du- 

Meaux and Mr. Claude diſpute in her gc- 1 & de Lorge, 

— — her wiſh, theſe two brave and illu- 

ſtrious mpions together at the Counteſs 

de Roie's her ſiſter's, the firſt of March 1678. Each 


poke Diſputant wrote the relation of his conference, and a- 


ſeribed. the victory to himſelf. Theſe relations were at 

firſt only handed about in manuſcript ; but at laſt the 

Biſhop of Meaux publiſhed his Relation. anno 1682, 

and that of Mr. Claude followed foon after. The Au- 

thors of the Ada Eruditorum. have not diſtinguiſhed the 

_ — which thoſe Re- 
were pu : ea, ſay 19), amn (19) Ae Erz- 

168 3, occaſione — Dart a — Roma- die 1657, rags 

nam religionem tranſeuntis, colloguium cum Epiſcopo Con- — 

domenſfi, poſtea Meldenſi, habuit, cujus relationem, ut 

notum oft, uterqut edidit. i. e. Aerwards, Jap thy, 

in 1683, on occaſion of the moſt illuſtrious 

*« maiſelle de Duras's ſorſaking the Proteſtant Religion 

and turning Roman Catholic, Mr. Claude had a 

«© conference with the Biſhop of Condom, aſterwards 

« Biſhop of Meaux. Tis well known that both dif 

«« putants publiſhed their reipective Relations of this 


be 1 He | | 

E] He was diſtinguiſhed from the reſ of the Mini- 
flers, by the manner, in which the tg, the him to 
leave the Kingdom.) Here follows a paſſa 
100 of the Epitome of his Life. He, 


from pag. 
he the other 
Minifters, bad a — allewed him 


1 leave the 

Clergy found means to ſhorten 

even that time; for on Monday the 22d of Oftober (ac) (20) It is Be- 
1685, the day on which the Edid of the Rewncation of <<mber in Þ A- 
that of Nantz wwas regiſtred in the Parliament of Paris, ar * 
Mr. Claude, at ten in the morning, was ordered to leave Bo 3 
France in four and twenty hours (21). He obeyed with thors of As 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion, and ſet out, attended by one of the Erudit. yave of 
King's foetmen, that was ordered to conduct bim to the bis life in 1687, 
frontiers of France, and who, tho' he executed bis orders *;*' 503, _ p 
faithfuliy, yet treated Mr. Claude with civility ; 6 

true it is, that exalted merit has a great influence even (21) This he 
on the hearts of thoſe, who do not love the Proteſtant himſelf declares 
Religion . . . - . He ſet out from Paris, in the Bruſſels inf B 9%, 93 of 
z and his fame flying before him, procured him /e- — 
wveral obliging offices from many per ſans in his journey (aa). 

He paſſed thro! Cambray where he lay ; and was there (22) Abregs de 
by the Feſuitsz the Je Vie, pag. 101+ 
Father. Rector did Mr. Claude the honour to pay bim a 

viſit, which Mr. Claude returned ; and the di ference of 

— di not interrupt this ebliging correſpondence and 

marks of @ reciprocal eſteem. 
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„ae e N e ig 125 243 be 


EA 


os boar 


rie aids 


(hw od bi. 


"ts 4 
all the judicious us among l ſo much os 4 43 Carte. 1 5 
deve eta Sy was capable of removing the errors into which ſome. = waiters led per- 
ſors of cred Uiſpolitions,. and of ballancing the faction of thoſe, people, Many AVE, 
laid, chat Rad he lived leger, ſo many ſcandalous quarrels would not have. * 5 Its 
whith Have Ace given ſo pleaſure to the Roman. Catholics 3 hut 1 
Neve and ** cat at would: have been impolſible for any man to 1 bays age the | ie P 
which that wheel had: Altady — before Mr. Chude died: | 


(f) Non mflrim theſe tive! 


compmere lies, e Nel of his deceaſed father. 


1 wou 
Virgil. Eclog. 3. Mr. Claude, and 2 — efforts of flander, SF not 


men dation 
7: mn Editors 


opinion the meh un (J . He leſt a ns a 8 who 2 24 


det ber Moreri in Holland, Ay all chat can be advanced on th I ſhall cite il errors yak 
«© end fuch lupe ent of Mareri, printed in mou LR Men. ballen has treat 
* ans 1-02 20 S121 \ HILLY . 9DEM: v1 * et 0 " 1555 
1 e 2. 0 qe * N eiii oe +51 +; 4 ol 10312 41 1 96 BW I 1 : 51114 
ee e fot; 4 Meier.] Mr. Claude jotify binn but by en for 4 
40 1 2 nttres id * (230, and 2. wife brought reunion. Let the reader exam N the paſſage 
1250 Page b Cc av uns born at St. Afrique the of the Sopplement, wherein t e A thor endeavours to 
r e ar His father was very fond ſhew that Claude was gullt 0 a knaviſh artifice, 
8 By: A Ay * eee that His during this journey; and this Writer ſtrives td 
1255 a Nr ana od iniftry z and thi the dee prove by the followirig rechavit,/ vir. Mr. Claude wrowd 
94. 1% te nd; ene he to be free. abd uncon- = Book agaifiſt che Piece, entitled, La Perpetuitf de, la 


_ <*[8rhyzped, — * well with his deſires. He had 
a had the ſatisfaction to find his ſon capable of im- 
<< proving from his learning as well as example. He 
ſtudied in the Univerſuied of France under the ableſt 

„ Maſters, who inſtructed him very cateſully; 
bchich che returned to his father, who compleated 
him in his ſtudies, eſpecially in thoſe relating to the 
% Pulpit; after which he wasdexamintzd at Sedan in 
cSeptember 1678, and judged very worth of being 
*© 4draitted into the Miniſtry. He was invited by me 

«+ Congregation of the Church of Clermont in 

 <, yolfis; fourteen leagues from Paris, in the Synod * 
the Aſie of France z and his father had the ſatisfac- 


<<, tio to impoſe his hands on him the gth of O- 
(25) 1%em, pag. t A (25), ”, And to ſee him Miniſter of the 
747 75. Walloon Church at the Hague, when he retired to 
Holland in 1685. aac CLAUDE died at the Hague, 


He was the fourth of his fa- 
mity, who, from to fon, had exerci ſed the mi- 
niſterial functions, fo his great grandfather was a 
Miniſters - Mr. de la Deveze has omitted this cir- 
cuthftante. Mr. Claude left one of two ſons who are 


yy ing their ſtudies. 
700.4 cite ſome. errors of the Supplement of Me- 
(267 1 ſhould [be rerty intid in France. 


Firſt, Salvetat (26) the na- 
brat, tive place of Mr. is not @ ſmall Town of the 


Languedoc, a little e Caftres. 
OS 2 a Gs ber an 


Yom be 


years ol when he 
Now, at this age; thoſe who are deſigned for che pul- 
pit. and are not yet admitted in to the Miniſtry, begin 
(27) The age of to be Jook'd upen-as veteran. Candidates for it (27). It 
27 years, which © is therefore a falſe aſſertion to ſay, that Mr. Claude's 
—— father was impatient aböut his fon. III, It is abſurd 
diſcovered 9 ro ſuppoſe, that, to ſatio fy his im he was ob- 
the Relation of do — his credit and intereſt in upper Guienne 
Mr. de la De- oc for, had. he been impatient, 
veze, ſhould have this —— muſt have been founded merely on 
bo ce ad hie ſon's having been dAmitred . 10 Orders, when 
hn dot Fe be had Hadid Divinity Garing three years oniys but 
tranſlated in the à Candidate for Orders of ſo much = ſenſe as Mr. 
following man- ,Olaade, and of his age, makes a greater ptogreſs in 
N way three years than others in four or —— IV. Mr. 
Es e, Claude did not read public Lefures of Divinity at Nimes. 
Lee 1A. — was Proſeſſor, and only read private Lectures 
RE i 4 | : this is declared expreſly in the e of his 
bat, FP ru- Late (28). V, 5 that e undertook 
2 7, PS his fit journey to Paris, with this wien only, pix. to 
9 beau aba he had ns exception to male againſt the pro- 
(b) Pag, 18 0 - + of a reunion, which" was concerting in France. 
The ſuppoſition made by the Author of the Sop- 
plement, viz. that Mr. Claude was prohibited the exer- 
ciſe of the funQtions of a Miniſter in Languedoc, by a De- 
Cres of the Council, on account of his averſion. to the 
v7.7 intended — is jag — rg relation of Mr. 

_ Ae Ia Deveze ut to ſuppoſe, that the K 
82 44008 of — — —— would be a — 
de Mr. Claude, miſtalsge. Now, this muſt have been ſuppoſed, 

it was aſſerted, that Mr. Claude could —— to 


July the-2gth 1 


pag- 19» 


Fi. Let the reader, I ſay, examihe this — 2 
and he will find that Moreris Continuator ſuppoſes evi- 
dently, that Mr. Claude employed no other means to 
by fre wp 4 a0 and has BUY 


in queſtion could deſire ; ſuch. | 
and Joc 1g 4 deep — m much ſublim 


ty and majeſty,” a nery . 
Babes pe. © berg, — x 
to thoſe worldly ornaments, The Pipl pay ma; a 


bf Rhetorick, of which the 4 Preachers — o" 
great a/ parade. All chat can be on this ſuhj 
15, that Mr. Claude had not a p voice 3, MWhic 
gave occaſion to a ſmart ſaying of, Mr. ee (00 when Mr. 
which however did not Gn ah N Clande was firſt 
eſteem in which his Sermons were .D& It i is an — * 
errant-falfhood to aſſert, that the perſon, of the rea Chuteh. of Cha- 
among the Calvinzſts have that the rentonybe preach- 
diſtinguiſhing charaRteriſticks of Mr, Claude, were, prg- ed a Sermon 
beh. that of an able Jopbiſtera and of an, artful ge- bers, which be 
clamr. X. Nothing can be more ſurprizing , . than ing ended bs. 
their pretending to prove this by ſome paxticulats « the bees . 
which the illuſtrious Viſcount de Turenne might have * be for him, 
faid ; for it is univerſally known, that this H wh except his 
fled a wonderful genius with regard —— Wer 
of the ſcience of war, and the functions of a Geral, 
did not pretend to be a ſcholar ;; and could not be 
dered as a competent judge in controverſial vricings 
XI. Nothing can have more the air of a rom 
mean of that kind of romance, the —— which 4 
are moſt repugnant to truth and veriſimilitude, than 
this prete e ee of Mr. Claude, in which the 
P Mi were #0 ders à conference avith 
the Romi —_ It is univerſally known, that un- (341) The fame 
the rei Mr. Claude {if I may ſo expreſs m aste f. 
ſelf) both Pian an reſt of the Proteſtant, Mi- , , 4. 4. 
niſters loobd upon all. „ with regard to a Masten. 
— — or conſetenco as ſo many ſnares... One of 
on wor l on this ſubject (32), * (32) It is menti- 
in — that..great me angbe to be taken, not 5% in the 1. 
to tall imd dis har, XII. A have noching ta dblerve, hes, f, fl, 
with regard: to the myſterious conſerence Which it is 168 5, pag. 4 
pretended Mr. Claude 
of Paris. This is 


ted ina Memoir which the See alſo the 


month of Decem- 
ſon of chat great man inſertecꝭ in the. Hifoirg ile Ou- but he lan 


4 Vrages year, pag- 1333. 


d have with the Archbi- of the zd edition» 


(4) 1 


ad 4 
Pag - ! 


(4) 7 
Lycic 
Oriun 
Lyei. 
Roma 
in Su 


cap . 


(5). 
Clau, 


148, 


GLA” 
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mjuriouſly, in bis Critique of Mr. Jutieu's Paſtoral Letters; and has falſely aſcribed to 


him a book, and the idea or deſign of another [H]. He has even 


ſumed to aſſert in 


print;” that his death gave great ſatisfaction to the Author of thoſe Paſtoral Letters. 


(43) For Nov. wages dos Sawant (33); Ser allo the Dutch Edition of 
1689, Peg. 133, Moreri. It is a ſhane to our age, that any perſons 
. ſhould have been ſo 1. > inſert in an Hiſtorical 
Dictionary printed at Paris, fo very-improbable a ro- 

JaNCce z __ that this baldneſs Wald bave been ſuf- 

to paſs uncenſured-· XIII. Mr. Claude left Paris 

to go to the Hague, the 22d of October, and not the 

201 of December 1685. XIV. Laſtly, it is falſe to 

declare, that Mr. Claude ever admitted the infallibility 

of the Church. p 180 ; 

A] Padulianuthes failly aſcribed to him a Book, and 

he idaa. on. plan of another.] He aſeribes to him the Let- 

ter congerning ſome pacific: Proteſtants, publiſhed in 

168. He aſſerts, that Mr. Claude owns himſelf the 
Aube of it in ſome Letters; and that a Lady, his 


particular friend} had lately owned this publickly. He 

cites. in the margin, Lettre & Mademoiſelle O 1, 

& Madame de a Garde (340. Theſe proofs ſeem very (34) This is a- 

ſtrong, and nevertheleſs, Mr. Claude did not write the bout the end of 
concerning the pacific Proteſtants, I am fully = 

perſuaded, - that he never informed any perſon in writ- 

92 that he was the Author of the Letter in queſtion. 

The Author of the critique of the Paſtoral Letters has 

committed as great a miſtake, in aſſerting (35), that (35) Pag. 16. 

Mr. Claude undertook to write the Hiſtory of the Per- 

ſecution, under the title of Hifloire Dragonale, but died 

before he had finiſh'd it. Mr. Claude had too ſine a 

pen to chooſe ſuch a title: befides, he was not writing 

the Hiſtory of the laſt perſecution ; but that of the 

Princes of Orange. | 


*  CLAUDIUS, in Latin Tiberius Claudius Drufus, a Roman Emperor, aſcended the 
throne after the death of Caligula his nephew, the year of Rome 794 (a). Moreri has () That i, the 


enlarged very much on this 


peror. I ſhall leave to another opportunity the exa- % e h 


minatian of What chis writer relates Concerning him, and the additions I my ſelf cot 
furniſn on that head. 1 ſhall now obſerve only that this Emperor would not ſuffer 
any perſon who was ignorant of the Latin Tongue to poſſeſs an employment. It was for 

this reaſon that he removed a, Magiſtrate, ſprung from one of the moſt illuſtrious fathi- 

lies of Greece, and reduced him to the condition of a ſtranger or foreigner, Rome had 

long before diſcovered this 87 for the majeſty of its language; and the like paſſion has 


been ſeen in other countries [A], 


[4] He avould me fuſſer any perfor <oho curve 
rant of | the Latin tongue, to poſſeſs an employment. . . . 
Rome had long befort diſcovered this jealouſy for the Ma- 
jefty of its language and the like paſſion has been 
„) In che note % ane countrien } 1 have prepared my Reader (1) 
F] of the Ar- to expe ſome particulars relating to the zeal and ve- 
tice ATTILA. neration which nations have for their reſpective lan- 
We will begin with the proof of what we 
— advanced concerning the Emperour Claudius. 
virum, Græciægue Provinciæ Principem, 
- worum Latini ſermonis' ignarum non modo albo judicum 
(2) Sueton. in craft, ſed etiam” in mitatem redegit (2). i. e. 
Claudio, cap. 16. Ie not only erazed out of the roll of Judges, but 
«« even deprived of his freedom, a very con ble 
man, and deputy of a Province of Greece, who was 
ignorant of the Latin — In judging an af- 
fair of importance, which d to the Lycians, he 
| aſked ſome queſtion in Latin of one of their 
who was born in Lycia, and had been made a citizen 
of Rome: but finding that the Deputy did not under- 
ſtand the Latin tongue, he took away his freedom; 
- for, added he, thoſe who are ignorant of the language 
of Rome, cannot be Romans. Bird, i'd Pe 
(1) Dig, lib. 59. W 7b wn) x} r dh afar wird warer (3), I Thall 
«4 ann. 796. take notice by the way of a miſtalte of Caſaubon: he 
p'g- m. 777- ſuppoſes that this Deputy was born in Rome (4), and 
be probably conſulted the Latin tranſlation with more 
(4) De hgato attention than the original Greek; for had he duly 
1.y:i-um quodam, weighed the import of the following words: Auxis 
3 e 1 10 Apx,aiev dog, Poi 5 Jod reg. 133 1. ©. * A 
Lycia, jed nato e Lyciam originally) but a eitizen af Rome at that 
Rome, Caſaub. * — * i . | 
in Sucton, Clayd, time, he would have found, eſpecially by what 
cap · 16, follows, that they were ill tranſlated, Lyeium guidem 
origine, Romanum tamem natum- i. e. fſprung from 
« a {Lycian family, bot born in Rome.“ The 
tranſlator of Xiphilinus has ſucceeded better, he ex- 
plaining them as follows; Qui olim Lycius, tum civis 
(5) Xiphil. ix Romanus erat (5). n wes 
Claudio, pag. m. Valerius Maximus obſerves,” as a proof of the an- 
— cient gravity of he Romans, that their Magiſtrates al- 
ways anſwered the'Greeks in Latin, and obliged them 
to make” uſe of an interpreter. They did this, not 
only at Rome, but alſo in Greece and Afia. To ſhew 
my readers the full extent of their policy, I will quote 
the paſſage of this Author, by which he will fee, how 
ambitious the Romans were to fpread their language. 
Magi/tratus. were priſci"quantopere ſuam populique No- 
mami majeſtatem retitentes ſe" geſſerint, hinc cognoſet po- 
teſt, quo inter cetera obtinendre gra vitatis indicia, illud 
guogue magna cum perſtverantia euftodiebant, ne Græcis 


K Vor. IV. 


This Emperor however ſet a high value on the 


| Greek 
| niſs Latine 17. inetiam i 
As, ar eee ee 


tate, qua. plurimum valent, excuſſa, per 
interpretem loqui xogebant, non in urbe tantum mſtra, ſed 
etiam in Gracia, & Afia; quo ſcilicet Latine wocis ho- 
nos per omnes gentes venerabilior diffunderetur. Nec illis 
deerant fludia doftrine, ſed nulla non in re fallium toge 
Jubjici' debere arbitrabantur, indignum «je exiftimantes, 
illecebrii, & ſuavitate literarum _ pondus & auc- 
toritatem domari (6). i. e. How greatly zealous (6) Val. Maxim. 
the Magiſtrates of antient times were, to retain their lib. 2+ cap. 2. 
«© own majeſty and that of the Roman people, may fag in- 
be known from this circumſtance, that, among the 3 — 
<< examples of enforcing their grandeur, they oblerv- 
ed the following cuſtom inviolably ; viz. to never 
„to treat with the Greeks, unleſs theſe would conſent 
do it in Latin. Farther, they obliged thoſe people 
% to explain by an interpreter all ſuch expreſſions as 
had flowed from the great volubility of their tongues, 
for which they are noted. This was enjoined, not 
« only in Rome, but likewiſe in Greece and Aſia ; 
in order that the glory of the Latin Tongue might 
<<. be ſpread in the molt auguſt manner poſlible thro” 
all Nations of the univerſe. Nor were they un- 
“ ſkilled in learning; but it was their opinion that 
„ Greece ſhould always give way to the Romans, and 
that it was inglorious for the face and majeſty of 
„Empire, to ſubmit to the delicacies and ſweets 
of language.” He obſerves ſoon after, that Molo 
the Rhetorician, who taught Cicero eloquence, was the 
firſt man that was allowed to ſpeak Greek in the Se- 
nate, which afterwards became a cuſtom. Quis ergo 
huic confaetadini, qua nunc Gracis aftionibus aures curiæ 
ex ſurdamtur, januam patefacit ? ut opinor, Malo rhetor, 
qui ſtudia M. Cictronis acuit. Eum namgue ante omnes 
exterarum gentium in ſenatu ſine interprete auditum con- 
flat. Quem honorem non immerito cepit, quoniam ſum- 
mam vim Nomanæ eloquentiz adjuverat (7). 1. e. (7) Idem, ibid. 


Who therefore firſt brought in this cuſtom, by which nam. 3. pag. 1 425 


the ears of the Court are deafened with pleadings 
© in Greek ? If I miſtake not, it was Molo the R he- 
<* torician, who improved Cicero in his ſtudies, For 
« it is certain that he was the firſt Foreigner whom the 
Senate permitted to ſpeak without employing an 
«6 interpreter. Molo was worthy” of this honour, he 
* having added the greateſt" ſtrength to the Roman 
«« eloquence.” Dion confirms what Valerius Maximus 
ſays on this occaſion, viz that cauſes were pleaded in 
the Greek tongue at Rome, under the Empire of Ti- 
berius (8) ; nevertheleſs, this Emperor would not per- (3) Dio, lib. 37. 
mit any ſoldier born in Greece, to give evidence in his Ps. 792+ ad ann, 
, native 9 
5 A 
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% Sueton. i= Greek tongue (b), and even ſpoke it, when he himſelf anſwered the Embaſſadors in the - 
Claudio, cap» 42+ Senate wr - wee fait | | 116. 114.5 

; Io 1611435 84:1 ' .. - CLAVIUS 
( 14em, ibid. native language before a Judge (9). Dion informs us written in a language which perplexed him very much. 


of this particular. Suetonius mentions it 3 but it is 

not probable, that he wrote theſe words, which are 

5 found in his Book, Milirem guogue Grace teflime- 

„%o Seton. in num interrogatum mf Latine reſpondere wetuit (10). 
T:herio, cap. 71. i, e.“ He enacted, that when à ſoldier ſhould be in- 
<< terrogated or examined in Greek, he ſhould make 
„ his anſwers only in Latin.” It is better to read Gre- 
cum than Grace ; for it was no leſs unworthy the Ma- 
jelly of Rome, to examine witneſſes in the Greek 
tongue, than to permit them to anſwer in that lan- 
vage; for which reaſon we ought to conclude,” that 
Tiberius allowed the one, he would not have pro- 
hibited the other ; and that fince he forbid the anſwers 
to be made in Greek, he would not permit interroga- 
tories to be made in that language. His ſcruples, 
© when he was obliged to employ a Greek term in the 
(11) Idem, bid. Senate, are related by cn raed. 10, 557 * rather 
f have the thoughts expreſt paraphraſtically in decrees, 
(12) Idem, ibid. than have a oreli wa eee in them (12). 
However, this rule was not ſo general, but that it 

admitted of ſome exceptions ; a perfect uniformity was 

never ſeen in the adminiſtration of the beſt governed 

States. Ihe Reader muſt therefore not be ſurprized, 

to Hear that the Roman Embaſſador made a ſpeech to 

the Tartntines in Greek. As he did not pronounce 

this language well, they laughed at him. This was 

one of the affronts that were put upon him, and which 

the Republic of Rome reſented very much to their coſt 

(13) Dion. Hal. (13). The Romans were not then ſo powerful as when 
in Excerptis Le- Cicero was reproached, as tho' he had been guilty of 
gat. an .unpardonable error, for having ſpoke: in Greek, 
before a Grecian Senate. e negat & ait indignum 

facinus Vo quod ego in Senatu Graco verba fecifſem, 

quod quidem apud Gras Grace loquutus efſem, id ferri 

(14) Cicero. mullo modo pa (14). He declares that it was an un- 
Oret. q. in Ver- * worthy action in me, to ſpeak in a Grecian Senate; 
rem, cap. 65. er and that I did an unſufferable thing in addreſſing 
* the Greeks in their own language This was the 

ſubject of the complaint; and not for his diſcourſing 

in Greek, at his own houſe, with Carneades, and the 

reſt of the Embaſſadors of Greece. The Author of 

(15) In Verrinis the latter relation (15), has committed à wretched 
etium inden blunder. Cicero was not born till long after Carne- 
Marco Tullio ;. ades's Embaſly ; but this is not the only blunder I 
2 4+; could point out in the above cited words of the Sieur 
cum Carneade le Bret. I muſt not omit a circumſtance, that fur- 
cæteriſaue Gre- niſhes us with an example, which Caſaubon made an ill 
ci legotis Gr@- uſe of, Paulus Emilius having ſubdued Macedonia, 
cr AN: ſignified his orders, in Latin, to the vanquiſhed Ma- 
8 cedonians; but Octavius the Prætor explained them 
Judiciuum Cvi- preſently after in Greek. | Silentio per precouem facto 
trum, cap. 43+ Paulus Latine qua Senatui, que fibi ex confilii ſententia 
tlio 55 ve/% v effent pronuuciavit, ea Cn. Ofavius Pretor (nam 
e ipfe aderat) interpretata ſermane Graqo referebat 

(16) T. Liens, (16). Caſaubon pretends to prove by this paſſage of 
lib. 4 5. cap. 29. Livy, that the Magiſtrates of Rome employed their 
| own tongue, becauſe they generally could not ſpeak 
(15) Cafaub. in Greek (17); for, adds he, thoſe who ipoke Greek 
Huren Exerci> fluently, uſed it occaſtonally ; and he immediately 
rat, IX. Art. 3. gives an inſtance of this in Octavius the Prætor. 
pag Me 199. This is plainly ſuppoſing, that Amilius could not 
ſpeak Greek; and that had he been able, he would 

have ſignified his orders in that language: but this 

(18) Hec Graco is a miſtake, for he ſpoke it fluently (18) ; and the 
fſermone Perſeoe reaſon why he at that time ſpoke Latin, was merely 
(Paulus) Latine to give his words an air of authority, and becauſe it 
deinde fuis, a. was the language of the Supreme Power or Repub- 


' 


_— — lic of Rome. i | 
&c. Livius, lib A multitude of Authors have taken notice of a 
45. cap» 8. paſſage of St. Auſtin, which I ſhall cite here, concern- 


ing the policy of the ancient Romans, who at the 


ſame time that they ſubdued a people, obliged them to 


ſpeak their language, whence there was occaſion for a 


at number of interpreters, Opera data eff ut impe- 
rioſa civitas non ſolum jugum, verum etiam linguam 


fſuam domitis gentibus per pacem facietatis imponeret. 

| Per quam non deefſet imo & abundaret etiam interpretum 

' 1g) AuguFt. de copia (19). We find by a paſlage of Gregory Thau- 
C:o1tare Dei, lib. maturgus, that in his time the law was always ſtudied 
end we in Latin; for he ſays, that he himſelf had almoſt for- 
got the Greek tongue, becauſe the Roman Laws were 


Exe Hors; Y x) rapaudoSbrry, 75 Popratiuy Porn xaTx- = 
u jus 3 dAaGorn x Coo xnpartifomirn dvroy Th - 
iz 75 Bacinixh, Poprixn A dg iu (20). I. e. They (20) Gregorius 
<< are written and delivered in the Roman tongue, that Thaumaturgus, 
« haughty and formidable language, expreſlive of the endeten 0. 
„ power they have obtained! but to me, it is per- Cgeale Fe. 
<< plexing and barbarous.” Triphonius the Civilian ercic. XIX in 
l that all the decrees of Prætors were to be Basen. pag. 199, 
made in Latin (21). Fe, OL LY (21) Triphon 
© The pains Which the Romans took to ſpread their Hb. 48. F. de e 
language, had met with ſuch ſucceſs, that in Plutarch's judic. 

time, there were few perſons but ſpoke Latin (22) ; 

and Libanius was very much afraid, leſt the Greek (2) g, 45 
language ſhould be loſt, becauſe the Supreme Authority (Pupaior) 7: 
was lodged in the hands of thoſe, whoſe native tongue 75 5/49 7: - 
was the Latin (23). The Popes joined with Princes 7*, , p 

in the ſame deſign ; and, if we find the Emperour Mar- terch. i, Que? 
cian, a Grecian born, prefer the Latin tongue to his Platonicis tires 
own, in the Council of Chalcedon, where he firſt made . pg: 1010. D. 
a ſpeech in Latin and afterwards in Greek (24) 3 we ©, © Which 
alſo ſee, that the Deputies of Popes, in the Councils, , Roman © 
always read their diſpatches in Latin; and uſed to «© now ſpoke by 
* it — an act of e in them, when, all men.” 

at the intreaty of all the fathers, they permitted theſe wan 
diſpatches to be explained in 22 The — 32 
records were, 4 ages, written in Latin, in d, Ca ſaub. 
moſt parts of the Weſtern World ; even after it was Bet, 372 in 
no longer ſubject to Rome, with regard to Temporals. 2% 81 
This will be ſeen hereafter, where I take notice f 

ſome nations which have aboliſhed this cuſtom. T re- (24) See Baronius 
fer the Reader to Melchior Inchoſer's Book entitled, ad ann. 16. num, 
Hiſtoria ſacræ Latinitatis, where he will meet with ſe- * 

veral curious particulars, and among others, the fol- 

lowing ; viz, that it is probable, Jeſus Chriſt ſpoke (25) Idem, ibid. 
Latin ſometimes, ſince, as he paid do ſtrict an obe- | 
dience to the Civil Laws, and, as the Romans had 

eſtabliſhed their language in all places, it is not pro- 

bable that Chriſt ſhould have. diſpenſed with the ob- 

ſervation: of that Law. Beſides, as he was examined 

in Latin by Pontius Pilate, we are not to doubt but that 

he anſwered in Latin (26). This is not very conform (26) See Melchior 
able to the opinion of Arnobius, Who affirms that our Inchofer, Hiftr. 
Saviour ſpoke. but one language, which every one of c Latiitati, 
the Auditors tho' of moſt different countries, took for Nienach. 162 
his native tongue, Luut ſuit nobis qui cum unam emit- 8 


teret om, 4 — 7 — & difſona oratione loguen- 


tibus, {amili pus juni:  ſuo cuique uten: 
exiflimabatur e (27). LEE L al (27) Arnobius, 
I will. now notice of the zeal which other na- lib. 1. pag. m. 


tions have ſhewn for their native The Greeks 27 

were famous for it; and I could relate ſeveral —.— 

particulars on this head, but the ſollowing may ſerve 

as a ſpecimen. They applauded Themiſtocles (28) for (28) Plut. 1 
ſentencing to death the Interpreter, who had attended 7hemiP pag. 114. 
the Embaſſadors of Perſia ; and who explained in Greek, 

the command of thoſe Barbarians, | viz, that the Gre- 

cians ſhould deliver up the land and ſea to their So- 

vereign (29). In Themiſtocles's opinion, ſuch a proſa- (29) "Fenix 
nation of the Greek tongue, employed to expreſs the #74 5922 a#uv 
arbitrary will of a Barbarian, could be expiated no 2 Pane" 
otherwiſe. than by the death of the Author of ſo hei- „ END 
nous an innovation. The Greeks were doubtleſs very #ap&«pi* 755 
much grieved when they heard what was ordered at ©*>#=®* 3 
Carthage under the firſt Dionyſius. A decree was there Tool Aid. 7 
enacted, to forbid all the N the ſtudy of 

the Greek tongue. The cauſe and deſign of this pro- 

hibition, was Suniatus's having writ a letter in Greek 

to Dionyfius the tyrant; and to prevent any perſon 

from writing or ſpeaking to the enemy, without uſing 

an interpreter. Dux belli Hanno Carthaginienfis erat; 

cujus inimicus Suniatus, potentiſſimus ea tempeſtate Pan- 

rum, cum odio ejus, Græcis literis, Dionyfia adventum 

exercitus, & ſegnitiem ducis familiariter pranuntiaſſet, 

comprehenſis epiſtolis, proditionis damnatur : fatto ſenatus 

conſulto, ne quis poſtea Carthaginienſs, aut literis Græcii 

aut ſermoni ſluderet ; ne aut loqui cum hofte aut ſeribere 

fine interprete poſſet (30). ie. Hanno, the Car- (30) Juſt. lib. 
„ thaginian the ſupreme command in this war, 20. „re. 

« His enemy, Suniatus, (at that time very powerful in 

„ Carthage) out of hatred to him, ſent advice to Dio- 

« nyſius, in Greek, of the coming of the Army — 

F « the 
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'CLAVIUS (CHRISTOPHER) a German "Jeſuit, and born in Bamberg; extelled 


in the knowledge of the Mathematics, and was one of the chief perſons employed to 
rectify the Calendar, the defence of which he alſo undertook againſt thoſe who ctiticized 
it, and eſpecially Scaliger. I am not of opinion that the latter laid down his pen with 
the humility related by a modern writer [A], nor that Clavius died in the manner related 
by another modern [BJ. The extraordinary humility which Alegambe declares. that 


the indolence of the General; but his Letters hav- 
«© ing been ſeized, he was condemned as a betrayer 
* of his Cbantfy ; and a decree was enacted, that 
* henceforward no Carthaginian ſhould preſume” to 
© ſtudy Greek, in order that they might not be able 
e to ſpeak or write to an enemy without employing 

Remark of the. 4e an In r.“ T have taken notice elſewhere (3 1), 
__ ATTI of what we are told concerning the ambition of Attila 
n for the glory of his native language. The ſame cir- 
cumſtance is related of ſome Saracen Princes : ** The 

Greek tongue began to be a little diſuſed in Egypt, 

« after the conqueſts of the Arabians, in the reign of 

(42) Compare © the Khaliff Valid, who reſided at Damaſcus: be- 
this with the «© cauſe this Prince forbid the Greeks to employ any 
paſſage from 4 other tongue but Arabick in their public inſtruments ; 


(41) In the laſt 


Mariana inferted Which prohibition very much increaſed the ignorance' 


E] of the Ar- (32) that then became ſo . in Greece and 
tice CASTILLE . Italy (33). The veneration which the 'Turks have 
(Alphonſo). for their tongue, is very ſingular, If what I have read 
(33) Father Ra- in the liſe of Bajazet II be true. This Sultan, tbreat- 


pin's Compariſon ming the Venetians with wwar : tht Repablick ſent him 


of Plato, and of an Embaſſadeor to fue for peace, Bajazet granted his 
Ariſtotle, Part 4. ,equeſl, and accordingly the articles of peace written in 
= * Fag. m. Latin, were delivered to the Embaſſadors: but Andrew 
on Gritti a Venetian Gentleman, 725 WAS oy rp with 
all the cuſtoms of the Turks, ( he having re a 
(249 — time in 4 ) informed the Embaſſador that the 
7 Hiſtoire des Turks never flood to any agreement which was not writ- 
Turcs, in the yen in their own language. For which reaſon, this Em- 


I Bajazet 
— - pr — Baſſador was very urgent to have the treaty tranſlated 


gore I. into the language of the country, but in vain. Accordingly, - 
2E WAs 10 6 gene, but Bajaxet's fleet ſet ſail, in order 


net. lib. . folio be 


91, verſo edit. #0 attack the 


. holds which the Venetians poſſeſſed in 
Pariſ. 1551. 


the Morea (34). According 3 the * 

aſſert, that their language only is of good uſe in this 
2 — ſublunary world ; that, in Paradiſe, the Arabick tongue 
13. pag- 259. He will be ſpoke ; and that the ' jargon 7 the Perſians, 


cites Relat. their mortal enemies, will be employedin hell (35). Here 
Thev, le Janne. follows a prerogative of the Sclavonian'language. 4 

60 Por daes. Gentleman who is ignorant of it, cannot inherit any 
(35) Fornnerus, eftate, nor enjoy certain lands in Moravia and Bohe- 
m. 179 mia. Apud Bohemos & Moravos lex eft ne cui illuſtri 


wel equeſtri ordine nato cujuſquam hæreditatem cernere, 

(37) ele the yon que 1105 — — poſſidere liceat, 

Article CAS- ifs lingua Sclavonice perito (36). The Author who 

TILLE (Al- informs us of this, had juſt before ſaid, that in the 16th 

phono), Century, the King of Spain forced the Moors to leave 

off ſpeaking their native tongue, and uſe the — — 

r * But on the other ſide, ſome nations have ſo 

4 5 ] * careleſs and indifferent with regard to their own lan- 

FRANCIS I. guage, that it was very long before they employed it 

in publick inſtruments. The Spaniards (37) and the 

(39) See the Germans (38) to do this in the XIIIch Century, 
lame Remark. and the French in the XVIth (39). | 

[4] 1am not of opinion, that the latter laid down his 

ten with the humility related by a modern Aathor.) Fo- 

ſeph Scaliger r to be one of the moſt judicious and 

karned Criticks of the new Calender . . . But Clawius 

gave him ſuch convincing reaſons for it, that this learned 

Critick did not refute any longer Clavius's opinions, and 

even declared, that he thought it one — ſubmit to a 

er/on of” ſo great reputation (1). I wiſh Bullart had cit- 

2 A the Book, wherein Scaliger declared this ; for was 

ences, tom. 2, the citation faithful and exact, we ſhould there find an 

pag. 118, 119, act of modeſty, and at the ſame time, of contradicti- 

() Cardinal du on. With regard to that of modeſty, the thing ſpeaks 

Perron forms the itſelf 3 and as to the other point, if the reader conſults 

ame judgment of the Scaligerana, he will find that litttle account is there 

aim. ha, made of Clavius. He is called, Aſs, Dunce, tun- 

1 1 belly'd German (2); a thick ſkull'd Fellow who break- 

whom the je- faſted twice in a morning, and was a Drinker. 

ſnits eſteem ſo He is not treated much better in Scaliger's Letters; 

— a heavy ſufuntiorem, imperitiorem, & magis ridiculum reperies 

hw. ray 24:30 neminem (Chriſtophoro Clavio) i quidem unius Geometræ 

ther cntenel or ſcientiam excipias, quam in eo etiam fi ſtipes efſet prop- 

politeneſs, in fer longum tempus quo illud ſaxum it aliguam opor- 


Sn Len . tet . Ruinguaginta enim annos publice Euclidem le- 


_ Clavius 


git. | Hoc unum excipe, tantus eft flupor hominis ut in tis 
etiam quæ ad Mathifin ipſum pertinent xi. re- 


Tye- ft (3). i. e.“ You will not find any man more (3) Joſeph. Sca- 
* Slack ignorant and ridiculous dan Chriſtopher bger. EH. 106. 


“ Clavius, if we except Geometry, which ſcience he 
* has ſtudied ſo many years, that he could not but 
«© have made ſome progreſs in it, tho' he were 4 mere 
«© block, for he has read public Lectures on Euclid 
e theſe fifty years. If you therefore except this cir- 
* cumſtance, he is ſo very dull a fellow, that, even 
in thoſe things which relate to Mathematicks, he 
is as blind as a beetle.” Here follows what he ſays 
in another Book. Certe non vides quid 'mathematica 
ſtudia Clavio contulerint, qui in his adeo infant eff, at 
— 7 humazioribus AA bec melius intel- 
gat, m ille qui told vitæ tempore nihil præter 
a tractavit (4). i. e. Telly 2 


„ ſee what advantage Clavius has made of his mathe- on. Iaagig · lib 3. 


<«- matical ſtudies, ſince he is ſo little ſxilled in them, 
<* that a perſon but indifferently converſant in polite 
Literature, may underſtand them better than this 
< man, tho' he has drudged all his life at nothing but 
« mathematicks.” Perhaps it; will be objected, that 
notwithſtanding all this abuſe, Scaliger may have al- 
lowed, that Clavius had maintained the cauſe of the 
Gregorian Calender admirably well, and this is the 
ſubject of Bullart's words; but this objection will be 
ſoon refuted. Nibil vidi ineptius, jejunius, falſius, 
& impudentius libro Clavii in Elenchum noftrum de anno 
Juliano. i. e. I never ſaw any thing more filly, 


37 


(4) Idem, Ca- 


«« jejune, falſe and impudent, than the Treatiſe which 


« Clavits publiſhed againſt my piece concerning the 
% julian year.” In this manner Scaliger f of 
Clavius in his XXIXth Letter; and, in another place, 
he writes as follows. Clavius has behaved ſs meanly 
with regard to the Papal year ; de his ad Euſebium : 
and has even committed miſtakes in his correction: he has 
fucceeded worſe than before... . . . Nue ſcripſeram gra- 
viora tatuit, leviora refutavit, ſed nunc omnia often- 


dam in Euſebio (5). i. e. He has taken no notice (5) In Scatiged 


«of my ſolid arguments; has refuted thoſe of leſs 
1 but now I will prove all to him by Eu- 
wel Wt | 

I Bullart on the authority of Richeome, 
tis evident, he did not exactly underſtand the Author's 
meaning; for this Jeſuit mentions but one Treatiſe an- 
tecedent to Clavius's Anſwer, and in which, conſe- 


rand, 


tly, Scaliger did not own, that he acquieſced with 


ſolutions of his antagoniſt. Here follow Richeome's 


words. I ſhall omit .... all the mathematical works of 


Chriſtopher Clavius, who is not only applauded by the 
late de Candal, the Euclid of Ks 2 : but 45 by 
Joeſenb Scaliger ®, who goes ſo far as to ſay, that he 
had rather be cenſured by him, than praiſed 55 
an encomium which is given bim by a Proteſtant, no 
friend to our ſociety ; and whoſe teſtimony in favour of 
a Feſuit, is conſequently the more 2 of belief (6). 
[B] . . . Nor that Clavius died in the manner related 


by another 8 Paganinus Gaudentius affirms, gerigue, pag. 3. 


that Chriſtopher Clavius, viſiting the ſeven Churches 
of Rome, was thrown down by a mad Bull, who trod 
over his body and killed him. Cbriſſopborus Clawius 
dum ſeptem urbis templa invifit a bubalo humi affliftus 
conteritur & occiditur (7). Such a kind of death be- 
falling a famous Jeſuit, Who was ſeventy five years of 


8 ſi not to have been taken noti Oratione de Phi- 
age, is too ſingular n notice of 5 


by thoſe who wrote the Elogium of this famous Ma- 
thematician. Now it is certain, that neither Ale- 

mbe, Southwell, Lorenzo Craſſo, Janus Nicius Ery- 

ræus, nor Bullart, have, made the leaſt mention of 
this incident. The following words of Nicius Ery- 
thræus prove evidently, that Gaudentius has aſſerted a 
falſity. Verum in iflud etiam tantum atque immortali- 
tate dignum ingenium, ſeva mors, cut nibil oft eximi- 
um, nibil intactum, nihil ſanctum, vim & crudelita- 
tem ſuam exercuit ; ſed in co ſevitie ſuæ modum adh;- 


as Scaliger in 


another 3 Caftig. Calendar, 


(6) Richeome, 


Plainte Apolo- 


(7) Paganinus 
Gaudentius in 


rundam lact᷑uc ſo 
exitu. 


buit, quod non antea eft illi auſa manus afferre, quam 
1 


maturitatem 
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Chavius poſſeſſed [C docs not coincide with other qualities which Lorenzo Craſſo has ( Loren? 


cribed to him; If repreſenting 


ſtrongly e V oenfure (8). 
— m adeptum um fe vidiſſet: 1 47 
(8) N. — "x Y Ro & in « ſue focigtatis oft mortuus (8). 
us, Pinaceth, © Bu t eruel Ach who pays no reſpect to bal — 


Page 177» 1. «« holineſs, exerciſed his favage e power even on this 
noble om, who ſo well deſerved to be immortal * 
66 however, he put ſuch bounds to his E. 2 
* did not RAR Re the, fatal ftroke till he. faw 
| arrived at full UE, 0p for * died in 32 
_ vanced age at Rome, in the college of che Order to 
% Which he belonged.” Would an Author, who mo- 
ralizes ig . 3 - * 
cath, have omitted the tra ipcident mentioned by 
Gao tius ? Here follow Al the wards of A — 
ndem etate meriſiſpue r avis ome V 1. 
te 1.50 Februarii = £3 e e 
« At laſt, being bowed d lown, with) « 


"CLEOFIS,. 


x 166) 8 he * in Rome, 


mitigated cruelty of 


art I. pag, 143. 


him as 0 mn edged: 40 * o bfinion, and IT _ 


i 4 . 3 we 


10 W193 tH | 1 

ſixth, pf 
February, 16125 aged is to 
cars telt Ne, he n Ae 7 the flxth of Ja- 
nuary. 

[C] The extraordinary humility wvhich Alegambe de- 
clares that Clawius poſſeſſed.) In | quo illud maximg ad- 
mirandum extiterit, quod cum tanta erudutionts fame ac 
nominis fui claritudine tam inſignem ' 3 ac madeſti- 
am perpetus conjunqtam retinuerit, ut nullum Abi bo mi- 
nem unguam, fps m aliis omnibus e (9)- 4. e Gl Alegamie, i 
% This ci ce, is chiefly to en red in him, #/#iob, See 
« viz. that altho' he was ſo muc renowned for bi Jul, bag 74% 
« Vaſt 1 yet ſo great was his piety and mo- 

40 i E n other ne to bie 


or CLEOPHIS, am Indian * was diſpoſſeſſed of her Sorivialons by 


Alexander the —.— but was reſtored to them upon conſentin 5 to yield her ſelf to his 


(2) ce, embraces; and in chis manner ſhe preſerved, by er uncleanne 


a throne in which The (4) Pre, pr 


. was not able to ſupport, her felt, by courage (4). The ſon this Queen brought to Alexan- 4 or nt 


Aro recepit, 7 der, Was called by that 


wvirtute non 


Potuerat. Juſtin, ſelf to 77 (5). 
lib. 12. cap. 7. 88 III. chap. x. 


27 The for. this Queen beagle 1 Levi: . Tas 
King of India} Afſacan, her eldeſt ſon, was dead be 
(x) Q. Curtius , fore Alexander indaded her Dominions (1). She had 
lib. 8. cap. 10. another fon whom ſhe-preſented- to that Prince (2). 
He died before her ſon, by the Conqueror, was 2 

(2) Idem, ibid. gg an eh germ „ cons. too a fo 


4 Y 


s name, and was King of India [Al. 
cevris corſecuta to his mother ſhe was called che Royal Strumpet, 


e Fans 8 this Wei 00. 


With regard gium ab Indi; 
itated her . fad 4 
of. Juſtin, li 
See alſo Quintus Curtius, . . 7. 
(c 9 Ibid. 


from the time that the 


was — on account of his father's fame. Ie is 

aſſerted in Moreri's Dictionary, that the fon of Alex- 

ander and Cleophee (3) was aſſaſſinated or poiſoned by (3) She is fo 
Caſſander; but — Diodorus Siculus, or Q. Cur- called in 1 


bc rr xo rae aaron mention this in- Dictionary. 
ne. 


LEON Ick. a young Lady of Raritan, whom Paufania deſired to enjoy, .and 


N Killed through 


miſtake. It is related, that the ghoſt of this maiden tormented 


bim every night [4], as will be ſeen more amply in the remark. 


Fil Pauſanias ... . killed thro". m 
that the ghoſt of this maiden tormented him every night] 
Tt 1 is related that Pauſanias, . being -one Wy in Byzan- 

_ «© rium, ſent for a noble young maiden, Qleonice by * 

, *© name, in order to have his will of her. This young 
„Lady's relations did not dare to refuſe him, - know- 
ing his haughty temper ; and therefore ſuffered him 
„ to carry, her off. The young maiden deſired the 
40 ſervants ta take away all the ts ; but as ſhe was 
es creeping ſoftly in the dark to e bed of Pauſanias, 
„ who was aſleep, ſhe had the — Jak to throw 
down the lamp, which ſtartled aer out of his 
hs ſleep; p; and he, ſuddenly i imagining that it was * 
„ rufflan, who was come to . treacherouſly, 
4 he thereupon immediately ſeized his dagger, which 
« lay under his bolſter, wounded the young Lady 
« in ſuch a manner, that ſhe died ſoon after: however 

\ her Ghoſt never ſuffered Pauſanias to be at reſt, but 
appeared to him eve 10 he, Juſt as he was going to 
* ſleep, repeating alo 
voce, ſome heroic eie hy 
« as follows :” 


Walk . and revere * laws as julice, 8 8 
Or dread the worſt of ill | 


This outrage incenſed all the Allies to uch 1 
that they beſieged Pauſanias, under the co 
cc Cimon, in Byzantium, from whence . $4 
les elcaped privately. And as the ghoſt of the 
„ maiden till tormented him, and did not allow him 
a moment's reſt, he fled ta the city of Heraclea, 
41 Where Was a Temple, in which the ſouls of deceaſed 
««  perfons uſed to be invoked, ; and he there called up- 
« on that of Cleonice, to beſgech her to mitigate her 
«« anger: The ghoſt of this maiden appeared i 
„ diately to him, and faid, that as ſagn as he une. 
«be come to Sparta, he would be trees from all his 


F 0 Wen is 


on 


Hale. 1t is related 


my in an angry tone of 


«© torments, by which, in my inion, s tacitly, 
% underſtood the death he was bY ſuffer in t — — 
6 thus ſeveral Hiſtorians 1 the — in- 

* cident (1). J. Nothing like this is told of poor Dido, 9 7 Plutarch, in 
who had ſuffered more Cleonice ; for Eneas not che Life cin, 
0 wy cauſe of her laying violent hands on her- 1 

ſo robbed that Queen of her honour. She - 4 \ 3+ Cap 15. 
710 Mar to revenge herſelf on him after her death, pag. m. 252. 
to return back from hell, to haunt him from place 
to place. Nevertheleſs, it is not ſaid, that her ghoſt 
tormented, ZEneas. Here follows the menace ſhe made 
him before her death ; it is expreſſed in ſuch a man- 
ner as may be liable to cenſure. 


Sequar atris Eriba, abſens ; 

Et cum frigida mars anima ſeduxerit artus, 

Omnibus umbra locis adero ; dabis, improbe, pamnas 3 

Audiam, & hac manes weniet mibi fama ſub imos (2) (2) Virgil. . 
That i is, | lib. 4. ver. 384. 

« Dido ſhall come, in a black ſulph'ry flame, 

„When death has once diſſolv'd her mortal frams. 

Shall ſmile to ſee the traitor vainly weep ; 

Her angry ghoſt ariſing from the deep, 

Shall haunt thee waking, and diſturb thy ſleep, 4 

At leaſt my ſhade thy puniſhment ſhall know, 

« And fame ſhall * the neee * 

Dryden. 


1. a e was to be preſent in all places with 
Eneas, was there any occafion for her to wait in hell, 

far che relation of Aneas's misfortunes | Cauld not. ſhe 
have been informed of them in our upper world, in 
proportion as any calamity had befallen the faithleſs 
man! The reader may object, that Dido mult be ſup- ** 
poſed to have been ſo diſorder d in her ſenſes, that Vir- 

gil was obliged to make her ipeak without 

what ſhe Be it ſo. Servius the Grammarian 

point out angtber evaſion, 


cox Tub, conemporary with Pyrrhus King of Epirus, ft Lacedzmonia on 


"A 3 


account 


2) Pl 
ua. 
Pauſan- 
con. Fa 
be, Ch 
Franc. 
Rome 
fallly tl 
was br 
Cleony 


— 
* 9 
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account of ſome diſcotitents of a public as well as private nature, He was ſon to Cleo- 


(+) Plutarch- in menes II King of Sparta (a); bur being of a violent and imperious temper, the Lace- 


Azid. Cen. 


Acid. & 04-5: dæmonians had no friendſhip for, or confidence in him, and devolved the whole royal 
cn. Father Lab- authority on Areus his mother's ſon. This related to the public diſcontents, and here 
be, Chron, follows thoſe of a domeſtic kind. Being already advanced in years, he had married Che- 
Rome 481, fas Iidonis [A], a Princeſs of the blood, the daughter of Leotychides a very beautiful wo- 


falſly that Areus 


Gy the % man, but who was paſſionately in love with Acrotatus, an exquiſitely handſome youth, 
Cleonymus and ſon to King Areus. This marriage brought the utmoſt ſorrow and infamy on Cle- 
onymus; for the ill conduct of his wife, and the contempt ſhe had for him were univer- 
y known. Thus tortured with grief and anger he left Lacedæmonia, and went and 
ſollicited Pyrrhus to make war on the Lacedæmonians. Pyrrhus drew near the city with 
a numerous body of forces (5), and would have taken it by ſtorm, had he followed the (4) The year of 
counſels of Cleonymus, which was, to attack it immediately, without giving the few 7 4 


zd of the 126th 


inhabitants whom Areus had left in it, time to recover their ſurprize; Areus, I ſay, 0ympiad 
who was then in the iſlaud of Crete, to ſuccour the Gortynians. Pyrrhus fearing 
the city would be phindered, in caſe he ſhould enter it by night, ſuſpended the aſſault til) 


next day. But he was ſo vigorouſly repulſed in all his attacks, either before or after the 
return of Atreus, that he was forced to lay aſide his enterprize. We muſt not omit the 


courage which the Lacedæmonian women 


ewed on this occaſion [BJ. A reſolution had 


been taken to ſhip them off for Crete all that night ; but they oppoſed it ; and Archi- 

damia coming into the Senate with a drawn ſword, complained, in the name of all the 

women, . the men, for thinking they could ſurvive the deſtruction of their country. 
r 


They wo 


, In the night, at the trenches which were oppoſed to the enemy. Chelido- 


nis was the only woman who did not ſtir abroad, ſhe keeping always a rope about her 
neck, in order that ſhe might not be taken alive by her huſband. Acrotatus, her gal- 
lant, performed wonders; and as he was returning from the quarter where he had re- 
pulſed the affaults of the enemy, being elated by his victory, he appeared to be of a 
more majeſtic ſtature, and handſomer than ever in the eyes of the Lacedzmonian women, 


inſomuch that they cried aloud ; happy is Chelidonis, to be beloved by ſo charming a 
man. The old men followed him with millions of acclamations ; and exhorted him 
the ſtrongeſt terms, to continue his warm careſſes to Chelidonis (c) [C]. 


[M] He had married Chelidonis.) Parthenius ſpeaks 
of this Princeſs, and of her amours with Acrotatus, in 
his XXIIId chapter; but 1 there called 1 
either thro' the 1 arthenius, or mi- 
ſtake of his copyilts. 

LB] We muſt not omit the courage which the Lacedæ- 
moman women fhewed on this occaſion.) Calviſius 
aſcribes to them all the reſiſtance which was made the 
firſt day; and relates, that on the morrow the men 
returned back, - and flew Ptolemy the fon of Pyrrhus, 

(1) Calviſ ad and deſtroyed the greateſt” = of his army (1). He 
«mm. Mundi cites Juſtin and Plutarch; but neither of theſe Authors 
. relate what he aſcribes to them: Juſtin does not men- 
2 the — hays men, E 

3 ts: he only ſays, in general, that the women ma 

(2)'Juſtin. lib. a more vigorous defence than the men; and that Pyr- 
— rhus loſt at this „Ptolemy His ſon, and the flower 
- _ © of hisarmy (2). wont 36. to Plutarch (3), he tells 

(3) Plut. in vita us, that the women worked only at the intrenchments, 
yrrbi. animated the ſoldiers, and performed ſuch other ſer- 


2 7) Extracted 
In from Plutarch's 
Life of Pyrrbut, 


vices of the ſecond rank ; and he does not ſuppoſe 

Ptolemy to be killed, till the King of Lacedzmonia 

charged the rear of Pyrrhus's army in the way to Ar- 

fan that is when Pyrrhus leſt Laconia. This Prince 8 
lly revenged the death of his ſon, by making a great — jp wal 

ſlaughter of the Lacedzmonians. He is faid to have temeritas c5us me- 

— ſuch actions in this battle, as have a little it, occiſum ee, 

the air of romance. This Ptolemy was ſo bold and Juſtin. lib. 2 5. 

intrepid, that when Pyrrhus heard of his death, he © 

ſaid, that he had been killed a little later than his raſh- (5) Plutarch, in 

neſs 5 ＋ or he ( his father) expected (4). | * Bo, pag. 402 
[C] The old nen.. . . exhorted him in the e 

terms to continue his «warm careſſes to Chelidonis.] Here (6) The Greek 

follows the tranſlation, according to Amiot. Go /pruce term employed 

Acrotatus ; careſs warmly Chelidenis, and beget fine W ages — b 

children for Sparta. The Greek is as follows: "Naas go? f dec 

"Axptrars, g oipe Tay Xexdbride (5). Theſe muſt have ſpeak more ſmut- 

been downright blunt people, to make ſuch acclamas- ty ones at their 

tions in the open ſtreets. See the margin (6). weddings, 


: CLEOPATRA, ſiſter of Alexander the Great. See the Remark [A] of the Article 


DIONYSIUS. 


S CLERC (JOHN LE) was the ſon of Stephen Le Clerc, a learned and eminent Ci- 
tizen of Geneva, who firſt practiſed Phyſic, but was afterwards made Greek Profeſſor in 


that Academy, and Senator of the Republic. 


Our Author's mother was Suſanna Galla- 


tin, of an illuſtrious family; her father Marinus Gallatin being alſo a Senator at Geneva. 
John Le Clerc was born March the 19th 1657. He had two brothers, Daniel an eminent 
Phyſician and Senator at Geneva, who wrote the Hiſtory of Phyſic as far as Galen's time, a 
book highly valued amongſt the Profeſſors of that Science; and Francis, who ſettled at 


Leipſic in the condition of a Merchant. Their father took great care of their educa- 
tion, and ſent his ſon John, when about eight years old, to the grammar-ſchool, where 


he ſoon diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to reading, and a genius for Poetry which did not 
leave him even in the courſe of his more ſerious ſtudies, and more advanced an Fd. | 


[4] He had à genius for Poetry, <ubich did not leave 
him even . . . . in his more advanced years.] We are 
told in his Latin life, which was certainly written by 
himſelf, , and is annexed to his Philoſophical Works, 
that he wrote verſes with ſo much readineſs, that when 
he was at ſchool, he performed not only his own taſk, 
but even that of his ſchool-fellows : It is added, that 
if he had cultivated his poetical talents, he would pro- 


Vol. IV, 


bably have gained a great reputation that way. But 
the _ FEM ſtudies to which he applied himſelf, 
made him entirely negle& Poetry, ſo that he never 
wrote any verſes but on ſome particular occaſions, and 
to be added to other men's Works: thus having tranſ- 
lated two Sermons of Biſhop Burnet, preached before 
King William, he ſubjoined to the one a ſmall Po- 
em in heroic, and to the other an Epigram 1n Ele- 
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When he was about ſixteen years old, he was removed from "the grammar-ſchool, and 
placed under Mr. Choutt a very learned man, to ſtudy n (a), and learned G Joh. S. 
chiefly the principles of Carteſius, yet he did not admit afterwards all the conſequences 2 © 
which Carteſius drew from his principles (5), as appears from our Author's Philoſaphical mem 
Works, He alſo applied himſelf under the ſame Profeſſor to Natural Philoſophy, and (5) Parthaguns, 
held a Theſis de Maleriaæ Natura; (concerning the Nature of Matter.) Having finiſhed n 
his courſe of Philoſophy in two years time, he would not go immediately upon the ſtudy 
of Divinity, but thought it proper to ſpend a year longer in the ſtudy of the belles Lettres, 
and the principles of the Hebrew Tongue, which he learned from his uncle James Gallatin, 
there being then no Profeſſor of the Hebrew Tongue in the Academy of Geneva, From that 
time he read all the books that could any ways improve him in thoſe Sciences to which 
applied himſelf, and it was this aſſiduity and conſtant application to which he inured him 
in his youth, that enabled him afterwards to go through the u fatigue of read- 


ing and writing, and to publiſh ſo many books as he has done. In the nineteenth year /e) 1 
of his age he began to ſtudy Divinity under Philip Meſtrezat, Francis Turreria, and ; Mr: 
Lewis Tronchin, and he attended their Lectures for above two years. Some time before 2 pa 
great diſputes had aroſe at Geneva concerning the Univer/ality of Grace and the Extent of Ente 
the Efficacy of Chriſt's, death; ſeveral of the moſt eminent men both at Geneva and at 1684 
Saumur fayoured thoſe opinions, and our Author alſo embraced them afterwards. But as Opera 

(c ) * * no perſon could be admitted into the holy an, without ſubſcribing the . 

of Fiith »mongtt Hlelveticus (c). which contained a contrary doctrine, few young men entered Into thi 


15 
the Swiſs controverſy, for fear of falling into opinions that might ex them from RE 
function; nor could they well examine the opinions contrary to thoſe that were eſtabli 6) 
by Law, except Eu in the Theſes Salmurienſes, which Mr. Le Clerc ſtudied with Buy 
the utmoſt care, as well as ſome other books of Divinity. After he had gone through the — 
uſual fornis of ſtudy at Geneva, and had loſt his father in 1676, he reſolved to go for 
ſome time into France, whither he went in 3 z the next year he returned to Gene- 
va, and was ordained with the general applauſe of all his Examiners. But 
reading the works of Curcellzus, which were publiſhed ſoon after, he was perſi 
that in the Controverſies between the Remonſtrants, and the other Proteſtants, former 
had much the better of the argument, and thereupon reſolved to leave both his own countr 
and France, where the contrary principles were profeſſed, and, as he thought, too s 
maintained, In the latter end of the year 1680 he went to Saumur, a Proteſtant Aca- 
demy of great 2 but which was then ſunk and gone to decay: here it was that he 
firſt read the works of Epiſcopius, with whoſe learning and eloquence, and wonderful ſa- 
ity he was greatly * He alſo began to make Notes and Obſervations upon the 
Old Teſtament, which he read in the Polyglots. Theſe Notes were of great uſe to 
him, when he came afterwards to write the Commentaries which he has publiſhed. Du- 
ring his ſtay at Saumur there was publiſhed a book intitled, Liberii de Santo Amore Epiſ- 
tole Theologice, in quibus varii Scholaſticorum errores caſtigantur ; that is, Theological (0): 
« Letters, in which ſeveral errors of the Schoolmen are corre&ted.” This book was The 
aſcribed to Mr. Le Clerc, and though he did never poſitively own it, yet he ſpeaks of it 82 
in ſuch a manner as to make us believe he was really the Author of it. As it is become 
very ſearce, we ſhall give ſome account of it below [BJ. In the year 1682 our Author 
| Re "RR 
, ENT: TY ö ot (3) 
giac verſe, de Anglia Liberata, whereby the reader may the modern (Greek and Latin Poets (3). (3) See the Fours 
perceive, that even at that time his -poetic faculty 5] He nvas really the Author of the Epiſtolæ Theo- #4! Literaire, 
(1) Ich. Clerici, had not deſerted him (1). Tho' Mr. le Clerc ſpoke logicz, of <ubich aue ſhall give an account below.) He 2+ 16. Part 1, 
Fica ee, thus of himſelf in the year 1711, yet he had had ſe- tells us in his Life, that when the Profeſſors of Sau- s *1%+ 
Nerdam in 1717, Neral years before but an indifferent opinion of thoſe mur heard that Henry Deſbordes a; was 
pag: 10, 11. Poets, who pretend to write Latin or Greek. Verſes. ing that Book, they endeavoured to diſſuade him 
| «© Moſt of the Moderns, ſays he (2), who wrote Greek it, but in vain; and the Work was ſoon fini | 
(2) Parrhaſians, © and Latin Verſes, have imitated the Antients as Apes ſent over to Holland. Some aſcribed it im- 
tom. 1. pag- 4, 5- ©* imitate Men; that is, by copying their faults ra- mediately to Mr. le Clerc, thinking they obſerved his 
| printed tor the << ther than their beauties; ſo that it is dangerous to genius in it 3 others thought it was too learned to 2 
add 2 the ſtyle or the thonghts the Mo- = been written by a young man four and twenty. Kc. 
or inſtead of noble and ſublime ſentences, A famous Lutheran Divine publiſhed in print, that 


ſua 


printed with the derns. 


addition of a fc they offer us nothing but low and infipid reflections, 


cond volume in 


1701» 


«« inſtead of a pure and conciſe ityle, we only meet in 
** their verſes with indifferent phraſes, and tedious re- 
«« petitions of ſynonymous expreſſions, borrowed in- 
** deed fram the Ancients, but very ill- placed. M 

of the modern Greek and Latin Poets labour un- 
der theſe defects... And if the Ancients ſhould 
happen to riſe from the dead, they could not but 
laugh at our Greek and Latin Poems, and would 


Mr. le Clerc had owned to him that he was the Au- 
thor of that Book, but our Author ſays, that this Di- 
vine's memory failed him, or that he miſtoak his mean- 
ing: tho' there be nothing in that Book, adds he, 
of which Mr. le Clerc ought to be aſhamed, eſpeci- 
ally if it be conſidered at what age he muſt have 
wrote it. Now this ſeems to be a pretty plain con- 
ſeſſion; but that the reader may the judge of it, 
we ſhall tranſcribe Mr. le Clerc's own words; but it 


be amazed that men ſhould loſe ſo much time to muſt be obſerved, that he ſpeaks as tho' a friend of Fe 
*« write ſo indifferently.” Mr. le Clerc had probably his, and not himſelf had wrote his life. Scio non : . e. 
rgot, that he made this reflection in 1699, when he incelabrem Auguſtanæ Confeffionis Thealogum, qui poſtea pag. 28. ibn 

{fa in 1711, that it appeared by his Latin Verſes, ſcripſerit, fuſſum fibi efſe Clericum, libel lum 2 ſcrip- | 

that if he had cultivated his genius for Poetry, he tum: ſed & hoc certo ſcio memoriam eum Theologum (5) Ripinſe au 
might -have-ſucceeded-that way. Let us obſerve, that fefel/i/e, aut Clerici verba male ab eo intellefta : guam- Sentiment de 
the paſſage we have juſt now tranſcribed, drew a very wis alioqui nibil fit, cur Clericum Libelli pudeat, præ- fuelfnes _ 
heavy cenſure upon him from a German Author, ſerrim ji qu# ejus etate ſeribi oportuerit reputes (J). ch. 3 n. 
named George Lizelius, who undertook the defence of Obſerve allo that F. Simon having openly aſcribed 105 9. Ha 

| 4 | | 1 
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intending to go to England took his way through Paris and arrived in London abokt the 
latter end of May, with a deſign to learn the 


times in the French Churches at London, 
learning 
Holland, and 
tion of the 


nghſh Tongue. He preached ſeveral 


and viſited ſeveral Biſhops and other men of 
but as the air of this country did not agree with his conſtitution, he went into 
viſited Philip Limborch at Amſterdam, from whom he learned the condi- 
Remonſtrants in the United Provinces ; 
to Limborch, with whom he entered into a particular 


z he alſo diſcoyered his real ſentiments 


friendſhip, which laſted till that 


great man's death. He had not been long in Holland before his friends and relations en- 
treated him to return to Geneva, which he 0 o did. But as he could not diflem- 


ble his opinions [CJ, which were contrary to thoſe eſtab! 
leave his native country again, and arrived in Holland the latter end 
hed ſometimes in French in the Church of the 
but he was ſoon obliged to leave off preaching [D]; and the Remonſtrants holding 


The next year he 


{e) Leitet de ſame 
Mr. Bayle, tom. 
1. page 212. Let. 


5 7 
1684. and Joh. | h 
Clerici, Vies @ liſhed fome books, which we 
Opera, page 37. dam he publ N * » W 


this Book to Mr. le Clerc, the latter did not deny the 
charge, for he anſwered nothing to it ; and we are 
6) FP. de My. told in another Work (6), that amongſt his intimate 
9555 & de ſes friends, he uſed to call that Book 5 Romance. We 
Ozvrages, pag» muſt now give a ſhort account of this Piece, 
* It was printed in 1679, probably at Saumur; it is 
ſaid in the title - page. Drenopoli Typis Philathianis: It 
contains 3 20 aged th 8vo, and conſiſts of eleven Epi- 
or Letters, 1. The firſt treats of the atical 
2 of the two Natures in the Perſon of Chrift. The 
Author endeavours to prove in this Epiſtle, that the 
Hypoſtatical or Perſonal Union of God with Chriſt, 
conſiſts only in a mutual conſent or agreement between 
them, in ſuch a manner, that they both make up but 
one whole (eum), fo that the proprieties and actions 
of both, and the paſſions of the created or human 
nature may be aſcribed to the whole compound. That 
the Reader may judge whether we have well expreſſed 
his meaning, we ſhall ſet down his own words. Deus 
non poteft aliter uniri cum Spiritu creato quam conſenſu 
unicum totum l cum co, adeo ut utrinſque 
etates & attionts, & creature paſſiones toti compuſito 
tribai poſſint (7). As this union, which conſiſts only 
in a mutual conſent is eaſily underſtood, the Author 
obſerves, that it may be objected, there is no myſtery 
according to him, in the hypoſtatical or union 
of the two Natufes in Chriſt. To which he anſwers, 
that the word myſtery (wv51por) does not ſignify in 
the Scriptures, a thing in its own nature unconceivable ; 
but only a thing which was hidden and unknown, be- 
I fore it was revealed (8). 2. The ſecond Epiſtle con- 
mn tains a ſtory of two young men, who before they had 
received any inſtruction CORE Son and 
Holy Ghoſt, endeavoured to find out by themſelves, 
what the Scripture teaches concerning chem. The 
one by his enquiries found the Orthodox ſyſtem in the 
Scripture, the other found the Unitarian or Socinian 
| ſcheme. Whence the Author infers, that the Scrip- 
ture does not teach any of theſe doctrines with ſuch a 
elearneſs and evidence as is ſufficient to make them 
articles of faith, and neceſſary to falvation (9) ; and 
that it is not eaſy to gueſs, whether the Socinians or 
&c, the other Chriſtians are in the right. Divinitas æterna 
Fil, & Spiritus Sancti Perſonaltas, ita gui voc tra- 
dite videntur, ut vix aut ne viæ quidem divinare peſſi, 
utri verum dicant, Socinianine an ceteri Chriſtiani (10). 
3. In the third Epiſtle he endeavours to explain the 
Myſtery of the-Holy Trinity. He obſerves (11), that 
the Jews did not make the leaſt objection againſt that 
Myſtery, whence he concludes, either that his Myſtery 
was eaſily underſtood, or that the Apoſtles did not 
teach ſuch a Myſtery, which is the opinion of the 
Socinians ; and if we admit it, every thing in Scrip- 
ture is plain, and there are no obſcure Myſteries to 
explain. However, he endeavours to give us a clear 
and diſtin notion of the Trinity even in the Orthodox 
Syſtem. Tho' God be but one, ſays he, yet as he is in- 
finite, he can form ſeveral feries of thought, ſo that 
there can be ſeveral perſons in him. God thinking 
after a certain manner is ſtiled the Father, the ſame 
God thinking after another manner is ſtiled the 
Son, and after another manner the Holy Ghoſt. 


(7) Liber. de 
fo. Amore, Ep. 
Theol. Ep. 1. 
Page 9. 


(9) Ibid. Ep. 2. 
page 87, 88, 89, 


(10) Ibid. pag» 
94+ 


(11) Idem, Ep. 
3* pag. 98, 99 


the Magiſtrates, Which 


tabliſhed by Law, he was obliged to 
of the year 1683. | 
Remonſtrants <, £4 22 
that Life written in 


year (1684) a Synod at Rotterdam, he preached once before them, and was admit- Len. 
ted Profeſſor of Philolophy, the Hebrew Tongue, and Polite Literature in their ſchool 

47-3 Mr. Len- at Amſterdam (e). The remainder of his life offers nothing to us but the hiſto 
works and the controverſies in which he was engaged. 


ry of his 
| The firſt year he lived at Amſter- 
mention below IE]: and the following 
year 


Deus certo modo cogitans Pater dititur, alio Filius, alio 

Spiritus Sanctus (12). The Author endeavours after- (12) Ibid. pag. 

wards to ſhew, that his opinion differs very much from 103 

that of Sabellius. 4. The fourth Epiſtle treats of the 

Creation of Man, and of his ſtate before the Fall. 5. 

The fifth treats of the Fall. 6. The fixth of Origi- 

nal Sin; which our Author explains chiefly according 

to the Pelagian Syſtem. 7. The ſeventh Letter con- 

tains a method of ſtudying Divinity. 8. In the eighth 

the Author undertakes to prove that the Miracles of 

the Wiſe Men were no illufions, and that the only 

method for diſtinguiſhing true Miracles from falſe ones, 

is to examine the doctrine of e 9. In 

the ninth Epiſtle he explains the word æπτ“̈öx, which 

occurs 1 Cor. xiii. 4. which he thinks, ſignifies 1 

boaſt; our Tranſlators have rendered it, Charity vaunt- 

eth not itſelf, which is the fame ſenſe. 10, In the 

tenth he treats of the N Heb. x. 7. 11. In 

the eleventh and laft Epiſtle, he ſhews that the writings 

of the ancient Heatheiis are of great uſe towards un- 

derſtanding the Bible. | | 
CJ He could not diſſemble his opinions.] He declated 

to his friends that he would return to Holland, where 

** he could fully enjoy the liberty of ſpeaking his mind. 

* He ſaid, that he did not condemn thoſe who differ- 

* ed from him, and were ſincere in the opinions they 

* had embraced : but that he looked it as a 

« great crime, to ſpeak otherwiſe than he was per- 

© ſuaded from his heart. That it was intolerable 

* a lover of truth, or what is the ſame thing, for one 

* who adheres to what ſeems true to him, to hear his 

opinions publickly exclaimed againſt in Sermons and 

*« converſations, as tho' they were dangerous and per- 

e nicious, and the contrary opinions eagerly main- 

ce tained, at the Furs Cop hat no perſon was all 

« the li making the leaſt objections àgai 

a 3 in the nioſt modeſt . ded, 

that this was to ſlight and betray the truth, which 

would ſoon have been baniſhed the world, if they who 

« firſt taught it had ated after the ſame manner 

« Since therefore he could not profeſs and maintain 

what he took to be the truth, without finding mo- 

* leſtation, he thought it was beſt for him to return 

« into Holland, that he might not bring his friends 

« and relations into any trouble on his account (t 3).“ (73) J h. Clerici, 
[D] Be war hliged ts love of preaching] Bi has A 

not thought fit to tell us the reaſon of this; but we 585. 35,3 

know that as a great many French reſorted” to the 

Church of the Remonſtrants to hear him, this raiſed 

the jealouſy of the Walloon Miniſters ; who finding 

their audience very thin, when Mr. le Clere preached, 

prevailed upon the Magiſtrates to forbid him to preach | 

any more. This is confirmed by Mr. Bayle, who ſays 

in the letter quoted above (14), that Mr. 4 Clere has (14) In the text, 

not there (at Amſterdam) the liberty to preach. We Wotatien (eg. 

forbear making any reflections upon this conduct of 

was not very conſiſtent with 

Oe toleration. 7086: * N 
E] Some Books, which he publiſped in 1684. 

* is intitled, Dawidis 82 in Genevenſi 2 

olim Linguarum Orientalium Prefeſſoris, Nueſtiones 4 

cræ; in uilus multa Scripture lara, variague 2 
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CLE 


r he had a famous controverſy with Father Simon, of which we ſhall-give an account 


in the remark [F]. This controverſy was carried on with great animoſity on both ſides'; 


S. ldiomata explicantur. Acceſſerunt fimilis Argumenti 
Diatribæ 9 10 Clerici. Edidit & Annotationes ad- 
(15) It is Known, fecit Joamms Clericus. Amſt. in 8vo, 1685 {r5). This 
that when a work contains critical Diſcourſes upon ſeveral ſubjects, 
Book is publiſhed for the moſt part taken from Scripture; to which he 
33 * has added ſome Notes of his own, wherein he makes 
e ſcruple to differ from his father and uncle, where- 
it from the fol- ever he thinks they are miſtaken; being of opinion, that 
lowing hear. truth is always to be preferred before the ſtrifteſt ties of 
| conſanguinity. He prefixed to this volume the Lives 
of the Authors. Two years after he publiſhed another 
volume of theſe two brothers, containing ſome Speeches 
and Poems, and a Computus Ecclefiaſticus of David Le 
Clerc, and ſome Philological Diſſertations by Stephen, to 
(16) Parrhafiana, which our Author added a Preface (16), printed at Am- 
ubi ſupra, P38 ſterdam, in 8vo. Mr. Le Clerc alſo publiſhed in 1684 a 
354 & Jo S Book of his friend Charles le Cene a French Miniſter ; 
Oper, page 43» it was intitled, Entretiens ſur Diverſes Matieres de 
44+ Theologie : ** Dialogues upon ſeveral Theological Sub- 
«« jets.” And becauſe it was too ſmall a volume of 
itſelf, he added a ſecond part to it made up of five Dia- 
logues. In the three firſt he treats of the extent of 
our metaphyſical knowledge, and of its uſe in Religi- 
on. He ſhews by ſeveral inſtances, that the Metaphy- 
ſicians have often obſcured Divinity, and ſtarted a thou- 
ſand difficulties, by reaſoning about things of which 
they had no ideas. 'The Author's opinion is, that we 
are in danger of being continually miſtaken, when we 
extend the uſe of our natural faculties, which we have 
received from God, beyond the bounds he has preſcrib- 
ed them. He thinks, that as our ſenſes do not acquaint 
us with the properties of bodies, but ſo far as is 
neceſſary for the preſervation of our Lives, ſo our ſpi- 
ritual knowledge does not extend farther than is neceſ- 
fary to regulate our conduct according to the will of 
| God, and to lead us to the ſupreme felicity. So that 
whenever we pretend to go beyond theſe bounds, we 
expoſe our ſelves to a thouſand errors, and do but raiſe 
doubts in our minds which it is impoſſible for us to clear. 
In the fourth Dialogue he examines ſeveral paſſages of 
the Holy Scripture, which have been miſapplied by the 
Metaphyſicians, in making them ſubſervient to their 
abſtruſe and ill · grounded notions, In theſe four Dia- 
logues he often cenſures Father Mallebranche. His de- 
fign in them is to ſhew, that in religious ſubjects, we 
ought to ſtick to Revelation, and mult not think, that 
we have compleat and adequate notions of the things, 
which are mentioned there, and not pretend to draw 
inferences from what we know but imperfectly If 
the Chriſtian Divines had always followed this rule, 
if they had not invented new words, as tho' they 
were more proper, than thoſe which the Holy Ghoſt 
made uſe of, we ſhould not have heard of that vaſt 
number of controverſies and hereſies, either real or pre- 
tended, which have diſturbed the Church ever ſince 
the time of the Apoſtles ; and Chriſtian Divinity had 
been infinitely more beautiful than it is now, and more 
roper to perſuade men to a pious and holy life. The 
Ah Dialogue contains an expoſition of the IXth, Xth, 
* Mr. Le Clere XIth Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, taken 
publiſhed a ſecond chiefly from Dr. Hammond's Paraphraſe. 
edition of © 3m [F] An Account of his Controverſy wvith Father Si- 
1711, with an | e n 0 v7 g 
& avertifement in n.] Father Simon having publiſhed his Critical Hi- 
which he ex- Rory of the Old Teſtament, Mr. le Clerc read it with 
. ſome paſ- the utmoſt care and attention, and in 1685 he publiſh- 
zes of that ed a Criticiſm upon it, intitled, Senti mens de quelques 
ws Theologiens de Hollande ſur P Hiſtoire Critique du Vieux 
Teſtament, compoſee par le Pere Richard Simon de POra- 
toire: On, en remarquant les fautes de cet Auteur, on 
donne divers Principes utiles pour Pintelligence de Pecri- 
ture Sainte. Printed at Amfterdam, in 8vo, This 
'work contains twenty letters, in which Mr. le Clerc 
(4% Parrhafiana, ſays (17), that he only relates the opinions, which 
tom. 1+ page 358. ſeveral perſons had of F. Simon's work, and gave an 
account of ſome conferences, in which he repreſents 
ſome friends ſpeaking very freely of the critical Hi- 
ſtory, and of ſeveral other ſubjects, which have ſome 
affinity with thoſe, that Father had treated of. It 
would be too long to give a particular account of this 
Book, and of F. Simon's anſwer, and Mr. le Clerc's Re- 
ply. We ſhall therefore make only a few obſervations. 
* Mr. le Clerc endeavours to prove in his ſixth Letter, 


but 


that Moſes is not the Author of the Pentateuch ; he 
retends to ſhew this by obſerving, - that thoſe five 


ks contain a great many things, which could not 
have been written 


« ' I I * 
taken from ſome ancient Books, written by private page m. 322, be, 


„ perſons. . . . and what renders this conjecture more 
„ probable is, that we find in the Pentateuch a quota- 
*« tion from a Book, which if we may gueſs by the title, 
contained an account of the firſt wars of the I- 
«« raclites : I mean the Book of the Wars of the Lord, 
*«. which is mentioned Numb. xxi. 14. This and 
„ other ſuch Books, which, might have been written 
„in Moſes's time, but in all likelihood were become 
« very ſcarce in after Ages, (ſince even the Law, of 
„ which ſeveral copies had been taken, had been un- 
* known a long while) theſe Books, I ſay, were the 
„% Memoirs, which the Author of the Pentateuch made 
** uſe of, to write down the Hiſtory of thoſe times. 
«© But he muſt have had more ancient Memoirs, in or- 
der to write the Hiſtory of the Creation, and the 
Lives of the Patriarchs, wherein we find ſeveral 
numbers, and a great many proper names, which 
Tradition alone could not have long preſerved. 
There are ſome paſſages, by which it clearly a 
«« pears, that 1 Memoirs were very impe 
«« fince we find in thoſe Books ſome circumſtances, 
*« which are not connected with the reſt of the Hiſto- 
ry; as for inſtance, what is ſaid of Lamech Gen. 
„ iv, and of Hebron, Numb. xiii. There are ſeveral 
other paſſages, in which the Author of the Penta- 


« teuch relates things very obſcurely, becauſe the Me- 
** moirs, whence he took his accounts, were imper- 


material againſt this chapter ; he even acknowledges, 
that the Pentateuch has been compoſed from ancient 
Memoirs; but he thinks that Moſes is the Author of 
thoſe five Books ; and Mr. le Clerc himſelf has at laſt 
acknowledged it in a Diſſertation prefixed to his Com- 
mentary on Geneſis, in which he has anſwer- 
ed the chief ar » by which he pretended to 
prove, that Moſes was not the Author of the Pen- 
tateuch. | 

But the moſt remarkable part of Mr. le Clerc's Book 
againſt Father Simon, is a Treatiſe of the Inſpiration 
of the Holy Scripture, in which the Author endeavours 
to prove, that the Writers of the old and New Teſta- 
ment were not inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, in the ſenſe 
in which it is generally underſtood. This Treatiſe, 


which takes up the eleventh and twelfth Letter, contains 


a great many bold obſervations. Let us tranſlate only 
what he ſays of the Inſpiration of the Prophets ; that 
the reader may from thence have ſome notion of his 
whole Syſtem. God made himſelf known to the 
Prophets, /ays Mr. le Clerc (20), ſeveral ways, 
* which I think may be reduced to the follow- 
ing. 1. They had viſions by day or by night; 
„% 2. They heard voices; 3. or They were inwardly 
«« inſpired. . . . The Prophecies have been written by 
© God's expreſs command, by the Prophets them- 

ſelves, or by others; for it is not poſſible to know, 
whether the Prophets always wrote or dictated them, 
or whether their Diſciples collected them, and wrote 
them down as exactly, as their memory would ſuf- 
fer it. However it be, we cannot doubt, but God 
revealed to the Prophets thoſe things, which we 
* find now in their Books, and we ought to believe 
«« St. Peter, who ſays, the Prophecy came not in 
eld time by the will of man Ce (21). But in order 


whether it was wrote down by themſelves, or by 
others who heard them relate it, nothing was want- 

ed but a good memory. . . Hence it is, that every 
Prophet has a peculiar ſtylez whence it appears, 
that they related what they had ſeen after the ſame 
manner as they uſed to relate all other things. 

We may ſay the ſame with regard to the words, 
which they heard: a good memory was ſufficient 
to remember them. But we cannot be poſitive, that 
they have always related the very words they heard, 
and that ſometimes they did not content themſelves 
«« with ſeiting down the ſenſe only. . . Their diffe- 


3 rent 


to relate what appeared to them in their viſions, 21. 


Moſes : he tells us afterwards (18), (18) Sentiment 4: 
that the Hiſtories we read in the Pentateuch have been 9*/74c5 7heo!. de 


ol, Let. VI. 


fect (19).” Father Simon has not objected any thing (10) Ibid. pag, 


123, 124. 


(20) Ibid. Let. 
11. Page 222. 


(21) 2 Pet. i. 


(23) 
Sentiy 
PHift 
Lett, 
223, 


(24) 
aux 
guelg 
Hol. 
a, 2 


venge, and Mr. 


« rent ſtyle proves, that every Prophet expreſſed what 


* he heard; his own manner . . It is commonly 


1 ſuppoſed, the Prophets relate the very words, 
* which they heard, becauſe they repreſent God = 
* ing immediately, bus ſaith the Lord. But this is 
* not a good argument, for it is the cuſtom of the 
Hebrew, and even of the Greek Writers to repre- 
«* ſent thoſe, whoſe: thoughts they relate, as ſpeaking 
« directly, tho' they do not ſet down their own words. 
* Here follows a convincing proof of this ; it is the 
* manner in which the Decalogue is related in Exo- 
Ie 
«i as ſpeaking himſelf i ately, 
«« yet there are conſiderable differences between 
4 ogues as we find them in theſe two places. .. . 
„The third manner in which God revealed his will 
* to the Prophets, was by the way of inſpiration without 
_ «© viſionor voice. We may conceive two forts of theſe in- 
0 ſpirations ; 1. God might inſpire the Prophecies and 
* Predictions word for word, as when the Prophet was to 
<* mention ſome name unknown before ; 2. God 52 
« inſpire only the ſenſe of them, which they after- 
«* wards ex aſter their own manner, . . &c.“ 
The reader may eaſily gueſs by this, what our Au- 
thor's opinion was concerning the Inſpiration of the 
Apoſtles. He ſuppoſed that they wanted only a 
memory, to relate the Hiſtory of our Saviour, the 
doctrines they had learnt from him; and that they had 
no occaſion for an immediate and inward inſpiration. 
Let us obſerve, that Mr. le Clerc endeavours toprove, 
that the Book of Job, the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and the 
Song of Solomon were not inſpired by God, and he 
(22) id. Lett, ſeems to look upon them as only the wor of men (22). 
72. pag. 277, Father Simon anſwered at large theſe two Letters; 
Page 271, 

&, but as his anſwer is grounded only upon common to- 
picks, and contains nothing new, it is needleſs to give 
an account of it: nay, he even admits, that generally 
ſpeaking the ſenſe and not the words was revealed to 
—4 ſacred Writers: ſo that Mr. le Clerc had very 
little to reply on this ſubject; but as his opinion had 

iven great offence, he endeavoured to vindicate him- 
PF or his friend, who, he ſuppoſes, wrote the two 
Letters. concerning Inſpiration. He makes a kind of 
declaration of his faith: which is to this purpoſe; 
That the Prophets of the Old and New Teſtament, | ſaid 
nothing as from God, but what he really commanded 


them to ſay. That there are no facts of any conſequence , 


related in Scripture, but what really happened: and 
Suppofing the Hiſtorians wvert miſtaken in ſome trifling cir- 
cumſtances, yet we ought to look upon the ſacred Hiſtory 
as the moſt true, and moſt holy, that tver was. That 


all the Dodtrines, which the ſacred Writers propoſed 1 


the Fews or to the Chriſtians are really heavenly Doc- 
trines, tho" it might be ſuppoſed that theſe Writers did not 
always receive them immediately from Heaven. That 


Chriſt was infallible, free from all errors, as well as 


from all fins. That God often diftated to the Prophets 
(23) Defenſe des and Apoſtles the wery words they were ta make uſe of (23). 
Semtimens fur After uch a Declaration, it would be unfair and un- 


\ t1/uireCrizique, juſt do charge Mr. le Clerc with infidelity, . norwith- 


223,22. landing the great liberty, with which hedelivered him- 
f ſelf in his firſt Book againſt Father Simon. Mr. le 
Clerc's Reply to this Father is intitled: Defenſe des Sen- 
timens de guelgues Theologiens de Hollande, contre la Re- 
panſe du Prieur de Bollewville. Amſterdam, 1686, 8vo. 
It contains ſeventeen Letters. | 
[]; Father Simon pretended, that Mr. le Clerc bad 
attacked him out of jealouſy . . . . . Mr. le Clerc did not 
reply. any thing to this charge.) Some time before Mr. 
le Clerc undertook to write againſt Father Simon, there 
had been publiſhed a Letter under the name of Origenes 
Adamantius, containing a propoſal for printing a;new 


Polyglot Bible, the undertaker of which defired.. the 


learned Criticks to ſend him their advice in writing. 


(24) Reſponſe Mr. le Clerc, who, ſays Father Simon (24), thinks he 
, Sent. de is perfettly acquainted with thoſe ſubjects, wrate- a. 


Leeder Theel. de long Letter in Latin, which, he ſent to a Bookſeller at 
Hal. chap. 1. pag 
1, 4. 


thor of the Propoſal ; and as he took Father Simon to 
be that Author (as he really was) he praiſed very much 


Vol. IV. 
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but Father Simon pretended, that Mr. Le Clerc had attacked him out of jealouſ) 

Clerc did not think fit to reply any thing to this charge 1897 We 
ſhall give below Mr. Bayle's judgment of our Author's anſwer to Father Simon [ HJ. In 


Rotterdam, in order to have it conveyed to the Au- 


and re- 


* 
81 wW 
ZE ad 


the Critical y of the Old Teſtament, and aid he 
. n 
promiſed a great w Zut it happened | 
the perſon to whom he had written, ſhewing a — 
great deſire to have his Letter printed, adviſed Ra ck. 
ritably not to publiſh it, till he had carefully corrected 
it. It was this, according to Father Simon, that ex- 
af] Mr. le Clerc againſt him. He gives us part 
of the Letter which our Author ſent him, and a tranſ- 
lation of the Anſwer that was ſent to Mr. le Clerc in 
Dutch. He aſſerts that hel has Mr. le Clerc's Letter, 
written in his own hand, ſtill by him. It begins thus. 
Hifloriam Criticam Librorum Yeteris Teflamenti avidiſ. 


the /ime & cum ſumma woluptate jam dudum legi. . Atque - 
uti libent 


er me in corum numero effe profiteor, quamwis 
25 auctore "_ nom ſentiam, qui ea lectiane multum ſe 
in ſacrarum Literarum copnitione ecifſe agnoſcunt ; 
ita dam alios labores, quihus . teflatns oft 
vir ifemus Richardas Simon, non fine impatientia 
hafenus exptavi. Sperabam me brevi paſtea leturum- 
fimilem Hiftoriam Librorum Nowi Teftamenti, ..., i. e. 
„ I have read long ago the Critical Hiſtory of the 
«« Old Teſtament with the utmoſt are and delight: 
And though I do not approve all the Author's fenti; - 
ments, yet I muſt own that I am one of thoſe, 


who by reading his book, are very much improved 


* in the know ge of the Bible: ſo that I expect im- 
*« patiently the other works, in which that molt learg- 
ed man Richard Simon is employed, as he has told 
us. I was in hopes, that I ſhould ſoon ſee ſuch an- 
other Hiſtory of the Books of the New Teſtament, / 
c.“ How could a man, who wrote thus, deſpiſe” 
Father Simon afterwards, as Mr. le Clerc does in his 
Sentimens Cc. where he pretends, that Father Simon's 
Book is proper only to inſtruct thoſe, who have but a 
ſmall ſtock of learning? And yet Mr. le Clerc has not 
taken the leaſt notice of all this in his Reply to Father 
Simon. What the conſequence is, that may be infer- 
red from his filence, .we leave the reader to Judge. | 
LJ Mr. Bayle's judgment of our Author's A to 
Father Simon.) * Mr. le Clerc, ſays be to Mr. Len- 
«« fant (25), has lately publiſhed a Book againſt F. (25) Zettres de 
Simon; it contains very good things, but too bold. 3“ * 


* odious: for he will confirm the world in the notion 
they have already, that all the learned Arminians _ 
are Socinians at laßt. I ſay at leaſt, and not with- 
« out reaſon ; theſe Gentlemen have no pi ce nor 
policy ; for if they had ſhewed themſelves leſs, pre- 
e poſſeſſed in favour of Socinianiſm, with which they 
«« poiſon all their Books, it would not have been difh- 
cult to ſuppreſs the Schiſm, which the Synod of Dort 
* has oned. But, to ſpeak the truth, our Cal- 


_ «« viniſts think it glorious and praiſe-worthy, not to 


«« join with a Sect, which is the common fink of all 

„the Atheiſts, Deiſts and Socinians of Europe.” In 

the firſt edition of Mr, Bayle's Letters, publiſhed in 

1714, it was obſerved in a Note, that by the 60 

Things, Mr. Bayle meant the two Letters concerning In- 

ſpiration, af which we have given an account above 

(26), and which it is believed were written by Mr. le (26) In the Re- 
Clerc himſelf... When Mr. le Clerc read this and the * LTI. 


whole pallage, which we have quoted, he thought he 
could do no; | 2 


s, than anſwer ſomething in his own - 
vindication, and did it in the firſt: volume of his Bi- 
bliothegue ancienne & moderne (27). He does neither (27) Pag. 208, 
own nor deny chat he was the Author of the Letters *<+ 
concerning Inſpiration, but ſays, that he thought he 
might publiſh them becauſe they contain the opinion 
Grotius 3 but he adds, that he did not approve thoſe Let - 
ters, tho! be publiſh'd them. He inveighs afterwards bit-· 
terly againſt Mr. Bayle, and does not ſeruple to call him 
a * ht Atheiſt 2 * he would confirm "_” (23) Pag. 213. 
Mr. e ſays, in! r place (29) F you will, 
continue to be Mr. 4 Case friend. —— 2 a parti- (29) Lett, de 
cular care, how: you behave yourſelf toward; him for f. e d 
be is fon angry. and pardons nothing : he exclaims: cans Mgr. Lenfure, a 


tinually againſt the Odium Theologicum, and 2 not 9 Juillet, 1686. 
. 9 erve 
5 C 


Nerve, 
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(g) Article/ 
ORIGEN. 


* 


(39) Ibid. pag. 
2 6, 267. Let. 
8 Juillet, 1686. 
8 Bibl. Anc. 
Mod. tom, I, 
pag. 215, &c, 


(32) Quotati- 
on (25). 


(33) His. de 
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ſhed. in ſexetal parts of Euro 
care o 


ſv;-r, according to Origen 
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+ * 
obſerve, that be I all h ahi Arabi My von eee ye. 
Ina WE N. — Mr. Bayle bas the rs 
paſſage : Mr. Hime to diſtinguiſß bim ſe 
more and more every 4 s 22 5 in rt he- 
reſſen, an in condemmin — and with the ut- 

| „ in Bookſellers hips, a the Authors be does 
not lite ; and this ts ſaying = vaſt number, and almoſt 
all the «world ; for if you extept Epiſcopius, Curcellæus, 
and Dr. Hammond, and a e more, all the reſt are 
good for nothing, 'actording to him (30). Upon which 


r. le Clerc obſerves. (3m), that when Mr. Bayle 


wrote this, the Bibhothegue Univerſelle was already 
begun, two volumes of it having been publiſhed : 
* this work, which ſeveral people eſteemed more than 
«Mr: Bayle's Republique Het Lettres, becauſe they were 


«« better improved" by it, exaſperated him againſt Mr. 


4 je Clerc.“ Let thoſe Who can compare the Nouvel. 
les de la Republipm tes Lettres written by Mr. Bayle, 
with Mr. le Clerc's Journals, jadge Whether the latter 


had ſo much reaſon to boaſt, and whether the former 


could be jealous of him. We muſt not omit a circum- 
ſtance, which we meet with in the Hiftory of Mr. Bay le 
and of his wotks, tho? we cannot aſſert the truth of it. 
We are told there, that Mr. Bayle's Letter to Mr. Len- 
fant, quoted above (3 2), fell firſt into Mr. le Clerc's hands, 


who opened it before he conveyed it to Mr. Lenfant ; 
and'it is pretended,” that this Letter was the firſt ſpring 


of Mr. Le Clerc's hatred againſt Mr. Bayle (33). 


Bayle & de L T He aurote his — frft with My. de la Croſe, 
e wro 


fer Ouvrages, 
pag» 119, 120. 


and afterwards alone. 


te the eight firſt vo- 


lumes together with Mr. de la Croſe. They were alſo 


both concerned in the ninth, but as Mr. de la Croſe 


would not follow Mr. le Clerc's advice, they diſtin 


_ iſhed: their reſpective articles in that volume. The Xth 
is entirely Mr. le Clerc's, and the XIth Mr. de la 


Croſe's. The reſt to the nineteenth inclufive are Mr. le 
Clerc's. The remainder to the XVth, which is the 
laſt, were written by Mr, Bernard, as we have obſerv- 


cd in his article. 


I. X His new Edition of Cotelerius's Colliction of the 


Apoſtolick Fathers. } It 1s intitled, S. S. Patrum, qui 
temporibus Apoftolicis  floruerunt, Barnabæ, Clementis, 
Herme, Jgnatii, Polycarpi - go edita & inedita, vera 
& fuppofititia, und cum Clementis, Ignatii, & Poly- 
carpi attis atque martyriis. F. Bapt. Corelerius, Socie- 
tatis Sorbonice Theologus, ex MSS. Codd. eruit ac cor- 
rexit, werfiombuſque & motis illuftravit. Acceſſerunt in 
bac nova Editione Notæ integræ aliorum virorum Doclo- 
rum, ui in fingulbs Patres memoratos ſeripſerunt, & 
| nomina in Prafatione habentur ; item Gulielmi 
Bewveregit Codex Canonum primitive Ecclefiz vindicatus, 
Joon Uſeri: Difſertationes Ignatianae, & Fohamnis 
r/onti Vindicie Epiſtolarum S. Jonatii. Recenſuit, 

& notulas aliquot "adfperfit Foannes Clericus. Amſter- 
dam; 2 vol. folio, 1698. There are ſome copies of 


this Edition, the Preface of which differs very much, 


thought it was neceſſary 


with to the Elogium of Mr. Cotelier. In ſome 
copies Mr. le Clere ſays, that Mr. Baluze had beſtowed 
exorbitant praiſes upon Cotelier, that his Epiſtle con- 
cerning him is too flattering, and that he (Mr. le Clerc) 


this, leſt ſuch a commendation might be prejudicial to 
Cotelier in the minds of thoſe, who upon reading his 


(34) Memnnires 


de Mr. Ancillon, 
pag. 381, 382. 


works ſhould find, that he did not deſerve fuch praiſes. 
But in ſome other copies, Mr. le Clerc gives à ſum- 
mary but compleat account of all the praſſes, that have 


to give the readers notice of 


been beſtowed upon Cotelier, and ſays, that he deſerves 


them all (34). But Mr. le Clerc declared, that this 
difference 


1 


between the copies of the Apoſtolic Fathers 
ought not to be aſpribed to him; he had beſtowed 
moderate praiſes upon Cotelier ; and ſuch as he thought 


were ſufficient. But they, who ſent Cotelier's Life to 
the Bookſeller, tho had not been in the leaſt con- 
cerned in this Editi 


ion, were not ſatisfied with what 


| Fn of Fer * Err e e & Hiſtorique. 
* f ic fixſt with De la Croſę, and aſtexwards alot 5 

che new edition of Cotelerius's Collection of the Apoſtolic Fathers [K], and the next 
year he publiſhed the firſt volume of his Parrhaſiana ( f ), in 


's ſyſtem, the objections againſt the 


lone IJ. In che year 1698 he took 


replied in the 


#145 1 110 / 
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Mt. le lere had ſaid; they gave the Bookſeller to un- 


derſtaud, that the work would not ſell well at Paris, if he 
did not prefix that encomium to it, which Mr. le Clerc 
nes was exorbitant. The Bookſeller out of com- 
plai nee cauſed the ſheet, Which contained the Pre- 
ce, to be reprinted, | and added to it the encomium 


which Had been ſent him, without acqusinting Mt. le 


Clerc With it, till a long while after. Mr. le Gere 
therefore diſowned thoſe words, which contained an 


exceflive flattery, and which he never wrote (35); "In ( 
dition of © 
Page 426, 427, 


the year 1724 Mr. le Clere publiſhed a new 
that work with ſeveral improvements; and gave a 
large account of it, in the volumes XXI and x11 of 
his BiBlistheque ancienne © mo ! 
[L] Some account of his controverſy with My. Bayle 
concerning the puniſhment "of the wicked.) Mr. le Clerc 
had endeavoured in his Parrbaſtana to refute the ob- 
jections of the Manichees, according to the ſyſtem of 
Origen": and Mr. Bayle anſwered Mr. le Clerc's argu- 
ments in the ſecond edition of his Dictionary, in the 
Remark [E] of the Article Origen': to which Mr. le 
Clerc replied in his Nibliorhegue 


of ſin, with the notion of God's eſſential and perſect 
Upon which Mr. le Clerc obſerved ; 1. That 

304 was not obliged to create man fo perfe&, as that 
it ſhoald be impoſlible for him to fin ; but that it is a great 
ſign of God's goodneſs that he furniſhed man with the 
means of obtaining happineſs, if he would but fol- 
low the rules that were preſcribed to him, and which 
he was not in the leaſt neceſſitated to tranſgreſs, 2. 


That Mr. Bayle exaggerated the evils which are a 


conſequence of man's free-will, and which he would 
have avoided, had he been created ſo, as not to have 
it in his power to fin, 3. That to prevent the ill 
uſe which man might make of his liberty, God out of 
his infinite goodneſs, was pleaſed to propoſe to him 
in the Goſpel eternal rewards; and unlimited puniſh- 
ments: and that man may if he will, avoid the latter 
and obtain the former. 4. That God knew what 
would happen, but was 'not obliged to prevent by 
his infinite power the evil which he foreſaw would 
be occaſioned by the fagle of man, becauſe that evil 
was not to laſt long either in itſelf, or with regard to 
its conſequences, and becauſe it occaſioned no diſorder 
in the Univerſe, but what God cauld reform in a 
moment, and what he will really reform at laſt for 
ever. 3 inconvenieney of man's ſuffering evil 
before he arrives to a tate of perfect happineſs, re- 
ſults from his very nature, which could not be in that 
imperſect ſtate in which it is, without being liable to 
what has really happened, 6. God, who forefaw that 
man would fall, does n6t damn him merely becauſe 
he falls, but only becauſe he does not return to his 
duty, which it is in his power to do. 7. The dura- 
tion of the evils which man ſuffers in this world, or 
will ſuffer in the next, is nothing if compared with 
eternity. _ e e 

Mr. Boyle replied to all this at large, in the third 
volume of his R#ponſe' aux Dueſftions dun Provincia! 


(37). The ſubſtance of his anſwer is, 1. That tho' (45) Chap. 172, 
man be naturally changeable, yet God could have fur- &c. pag. m. 
niſhed him with ſufficient or congruous Graces, which 1146, Kc. 


would have prevented his finning. Would you praiſe 
the goodneſs of a Prince, who ſhould er 4 ent 
many diſorders to diiturb his Kingdom, becaule ſt is 
in his power. to ſuppreſs them when he pug ; and 
tho” hs really ſhould ſuppreſs them, would he not have 
been 4 better Prince if he Rad prevented thoſe dif- 
orders, as it was in his power” to do ? 2. The oe 
poſition that hell - torthents will not be eter 


does not remove the * difficulty entirely. odd u 
father who loves his children, and deſigns to raiſe 


2 91 1 them 


which he undertook to an- (1) 5 See in the 
goodneſs. of God, Whick (% 
ur! Bayle had publiſhed-in-ſeveral Articles of his Dictionary. Mr. Bayle 
n of Ris Dictionary (g) Which" occaſioned a long controverſy between them, of 

Fee at int” below [LI, as we have promiſed” in Mr. Bayle's 


| Bibl. wifi (36). Mr. Bayle (36) vol. 5. 
had aſſerted, that it is impoſſible in the yſtem of Ori- Art. 8. pag. 33% 
gen, to reconcile the permiſſion and all the conſequences &. 


(b) In 
mark ( 
the tex 
tion (it, 


(4: 


CLF 


Article (). We -muſb alſo fay ſomething of their! diſpute. concerning Dr. Cadworth's 6 
Plaſtic Natures: [M], which we have alſo referred to this Article (i); and we ſhall give 
a catalogue of the reſt of his #drks in the-remark NI. 


{b) In che Re- 
mark (00) and in 
the text, quota- 
tion (it). 


— 


een e. - 


* * * * 
not 


them to high dignitits, [ſuffer them firſt to commit ſe- mind 


re to be puniſhed for them, if he could 
elp it 3 and e his power to make them 
equally happy without thoſe previous faults and puniſh- 
ments? Si | | 
the very moment he created him ; how does it agree 
with bis infinite goodneſs, tg ſuffer them to paſy firſt 
thro? a ſcene of fin and miſery, ſince as he is infinite- 
ly powerful, he could eaſily have made them happy 
without all this ? | 
Vr. le Clere wrote an anſwer to this, and printed it in 
his Babliotheque 'Choifie (38), with this title, A Defence 
of the Goodneſi and Holineſs of God againſt Mr. Bayle's 
ObjeFions, Mr. le Clerc did no longer perſonate an 
Origeniſt, but pretended. to ſpeak-:as an Orthodox 
Divine. Let the Reader judge how orthodox his opi- 
nion is. I would anſwer, ſays he (30), that we do 
© not well know what is the nature of future 
«- niſhments 3 we do not know whether there will not 
© be at firſt- ſeveral-very ſharp ſufferings, and yet di- 
* verſified according. to the of men's fins ; 
% and whether God will not afterwards put an end to 
t thoſe ſharp ſuſferings, and be content to leave thoſe who 
% have conſtantly made an ill aſe of his favours, to 
© be tormented by their own conſcience, which will 
«« continually reproach them with their fins, and will 
* alſo torment them by this conſideration, that they 
« loſt by their on fault that happineſs which they 
« will ſee others enjoy. This is perhaps the auurm that 
% dieth not, and the. fire that it not fuenched (40). 
„ There is nothing in this I think, but what is juſt. 
The ſinner might have avoided that miſery by his 
© repentance; and ſince he did not repent, he deſerves 
% ſome puniſhment.” Mr. le Clere does not deter- 
mine how long this puniſhment will laſt, and he thinks 
that the damned will be in a — — (41). 
Mr. Bayle replied to this in a Pamphlet intitled, Re- 
pon ſe pour . Bayle & Mr. le Clerc (42), in which 
(42) It is annex- he erves, that Mr. le Clerc did in a manner give 
ed to Mr. Bayle's up the queſtion, ſince he left off ſpeaking in the cha · 
4th volume of yafter of an Origeniſt, and ſince he ſpoke doubtfully 
8 about the nature and duration of hell-torments ; which 
8 was the ſame thing as to acknowledge that they were 
liable to unanſwerable objections; and indeed Mr. le 
Clerc had been obliged to own that this is a ſubject, 
concerning which we ought to confeſs our ignorance 
(43) Repomſe 3 (43). So that we think it needleſs to purſue this con- 


Mr, 2 7 any farther. 4 = 
N We mu fametht eir diſpute concern- 
2 ing Dr. — Plat — Mr. Bayle had 
9 Pes. "4" obſerved (44), that * the Atheiſts are very much per- 
(44) Continuation *© plexed how to account for the ſormation of animals, 
der Penſees Di- „ hich they aſcribed to a cauſe which was not conſcious 
verſes, F 21, of what it did, and yet followed: a regular plan; 
* 2. g bs % without knowing according to what laws it went to 
« work. But Dr. Cudworth's p/aftick form, and Dr. 

« Grew's vital principle are exactly in the ſame: caſe; 

„ and thus they take away the whole ſtrength of this 

objection againſt the Atheifts. For if God could 
communicate ſuch a plaſtic power, it follows, that 

it is not inconſiſtent with the nature of things that 

«+ there be ſuch Agent:; they may therefore exiſt of 

<< themſelves, will the adverſary ſay ; whence it would 

« alſo follow, that the 

«+ univerſe may be the effect of a blind cauſe, which 

«© was not conſcious of what it did.” Mr. Bayle how- 

ever obſerved, that theſe two learned Gentlemen were 

not aware of the conſequence, which. according to 


Art- 3+ Page 103, 
&c. 


(39) Ibid. pag- 
143+ 


(40) Mark iz. 
44+ 


(43) Bib. Choiſ. 
tom. 9. page 144- 


him followed from their ſyſtem. Mr. le Clerc replied: ly 


pag 28 3, &, or plaſtic natures which theſe Gentlemen admit, can · 
not in the leaſt favour the Atheiſts, becauſe theſe na- 
tures are but inſtruments in the hands of God, and 
have no power of efficacy, but what they receive from 
him who rules and directs all their actions: that they 

ate but inſtrumental cauſes, produced and employed b 

the Chief and firſt Cauſe: and that it cannot be ſaid, 
that a Palace has been built up without art, becaufe 
not only the hammers, rules, ſaws &c. but even the 
arms men which made uſe of theſe inſtruments, 
are deftitute of knowledge. It is ſufficient that the 


'T er. 


"therefore God could make man happy 


regularity we obſerve in the 


379 


(i) Thid. 
2 ad 


1 


It appears by the vaſt number 


ty 5510 
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of the Builder directed all theſe things, and em- 

played them according to his deſign. It is therefore 

plain, adds he, that the Atheiſts who deny the being 

of au intelligent Cauſe, cannot return out two Philo- 

argument upon then.. | | 
Mr. Bayle endeavoured to ſhew in his anſwer (46), (46) Big. dev 

chat if theſe Gentlemen had conſidered the Plaſtic Na, Oer. 42 Se. 

tures only as inſtruments in the hands of God; this 2 Aodt 1794 

ſyſtem would have been expoſed to all the difficulties = ** 10 

to which the Carteſian hypotheſis is liable, and which 

they intend to avoid: that therefore we muſt ſuppoſe 

their opinion was, that theſe natures are active princi- 

ples, which do not want to be continually ſet on and 

directed, but that it is enough if God does but put them 

in a pro yon and overlook their actions to ſet 

them right | it be neceſſary. - This being the caſe, 

Mr. Bay le pr that the — may be returned 

againſt Gentlemen. For, ſays he, fince when the or- 

der and regularity of this world is alledged as a proot 0 

of the Being of Gad, it is ſuppoſed that a Being can- 

not produce a regular work; without having an idea | 

of it. And yet according to Dr. Cudworth, the Plaſ- 

tic Natures, which plants and animals, have 

not the leaſt idea of what they do. If it be anſwered 

that they have been created by a Being who knows 

all, and whoſe ideas only pat in execution, the 

Stratonician will reply, that if they do it only as effi- 

cient Cauſes, this is as incomprehenſible as that which 

is objected to him s ſince it is as difficult for any 

Being to perform a ſcheme which it does not under: 

ſtand, but which another underſtands, as it is to per- 

ſorm a ſcheme, which no Being nt all has any notion 


of. Since you acknowledge, will the Stratonician 
that God id aadzur Taue creatures with a — 


of producing excellent works, tho' without any know- 
ledge; you maſt alſo confeſs that there is a> hey 


connection between the faculty or r of producin 
excellent works, and the idea and knowledge of theis 


eſſence, and of the manner of producing them; con- 
ſequently, you ought not to aſſert, that theſe things 
cannot ſubſiſt ſeparately in nature, and that nature 
cannot have of itſelf, what, according to you, the 
Plaſtic Beings received from God. In a word, Mr. 
Bayle aſked, whether the Gentlemen maintained that 
the Plaſtic and Vital Naturts are hut inftratients in the 
hands: off God; as Mr. le Clerc ſeemed to ſuppoſe, by 
RW ct 0 OIE: 42 Fe 0 
Mr. le Clerc anſwered (47), that according to Dr. (47) Bis. Chor 
Cud worth, the Plaftic 224 were not — — 
ments; but that they are under God's direction, who 295 . 
conducts them, . tho? we cannot explain aſter What man. 
ner. Nor can the Atheiſts, added he, retort the ar- 
gument, becauſe God is the Author of the 
and order, with which the Plaſtic Natures act; where- 
as, according to the Atheiſts, matter moves of | itſelf 
without any cauſe to direct it, and to give it a power 
of moving regularly. This diſpute was carried on 
ill farther with ſome. beat and a great many repeti- 
tions on both ſides. But what we have ſaid appears 
to us ſufficient to give the Reader a notion of this con- 
. deſire to n may 
conſult the Books to which we refer in the margin (48). * 
We muſt acquaint the Reader, that both in d R. by op 
mark. and in the preceding, we have acted only the vans, Dec. 1704, 
part of an Hiſtorian, without pretending to approve At: 12. /e. 
or to condemn either Mr. Ie Clere's or Mr. Bayle's opi. %, tom: . 
nions. er an! . 
4 LIV A Catalogue of the ref of his Works. He hard- Provincial, tom. 
paſſed one year without publiſhing ſome In 3. che., 179, 
1690 he tranſlated in Latin che lait Books of Thomas Cg. f, . 
Stanley's Philoſophical Hiftery, which contains the Hiſto- arc, 1c. Rope 
ry of the Eaſtern Philoſophy; whereof our Author had pour Mr. Baylc 4 
pul i wm nun nr — — Biblio- Mr. = . 
Unverſe/{z. In the year 16971 be printed his P48, 31, 3unex 
. Prpumaniogy, and wo com © 23 10 
pleat his courſe of Philoſophy, he 8 the 8 
e 


| Queſt. Pun pro- 
year 1695 his Natural Phileſophy had dedicated vi. 
his Logic to that Phi Robert Boyle, but | 
he dying before it came to his hand, in the next edi- 


tion the Author addreſſed it to his friend Mr. Locke, 
as he had likewiſe done his Ontology and 8 4 
C og. 


C LE. 


of books which Mr. Le Clerc p1 
moſt of his works are uſeful, 


_ written lefs, and taken more pains with w : 
about the year 1730, when he began viſibly to decay; his memory and attention failed 


him, and though what he ſaid in converſation was 
yet it was ſeldom to the purpoſe, and quite different from the ſub 
lation. He was almoſt childiſh the five laſt 


ill reaſonable and well connected, 
fron ject of the conver- 
rs of his life, and died January the $th 


1736, N. S. Though he often declared, that he firmly believed the Divinity of our Savi- 


our, yet his enemies would abſolutel 
Epiftole Liberii de 'Santto Amore () 


«A 
* 


logy: : Theſe Philoſophical Works were reprinted the 


(49) Now. de 
Rep. des Lett. 
1705, Aout, pag. 
227» 


50) Remark 
2 


time at Amfterdam in 1710, in four volumes 
Byo, with the life of Mr. le Clerc, which makes the 
fifth volume. They have been more than once print- 
ed here in England, and his Natural Philoſophy has 
even been tranſlated into Engliſh, and is all his 
Works, that which this nation eſteemed moſt till the 
year 1705, if we may believe the Author who tells 
us this circumſtance (49). Our Author had alſo pub- 
liſhed in 1690, Lettre à Mr. Turieu, la maniere 
dont il a trait Epiſcopius- dans fon Tableau du Socinia- 
niſme. i. e. A letter to Mr. Jurieu — his 
«*« uſage of Epiſcopius, in his picture of Socinianiſm.“ 
8vo. This letter has alſo been tranſlated into Dutch, 
and Mr. Bayle has given ſome extracts of it, with 
his reflections _ it in the Article Eriscor ius (50). 
In 1693, Mr. le Clerc: publiſhed the firſt volume of 
his Commentaries on the Bible; it contained only Ge- 
neſis; and in 1695 he publiſhed his Commentary 
upon the ſour following Books, in which he inſerted 
a Commentary upon firſt Chapter of St. John's 


Goſpel : it appears by this Commentary, that he was preſſion 


very far from-admitting 1 
i 


and thoſe upon the Hagiographa 


(51) Tom. 6. 
Part 2. pag · 362. 
and tom. 7+» pag. 
So 


(52) Num. 13. 
pag+ 26. of the 
3d vol. This 18 


= gens Jour- 


(53) That ſame 
year the two-firſt 
volumes were re- 
printed. They 
were alſo reprint- 
ed in 


His Commentaries upon the Hiſtorical Books of the 
Old Teſtament were not publiſhed till the year 1708, 
and the Prophets, were 
publiſhed in 2 Vol. fol. in 1731. The Reader may 
find an account of them in the Bibliorbegus Raiſonnte 
(51), and M In 1696 he 
| the two firſt volumes of his Ars Critica, 
and in 1699 (53) he publiſhed his Epifole Critice & 
Zeclefraftice, which make up the third volume of that 
Work. In theſe Epiſtles he maintains what he had 
aſſerted in the tenth volume of his B:ib/ioth. Univer/. 
viz. that Dr. Cave in his Hifforia Literaria of Eccleſi- 
ical Writers, had concealed many things in the 
lives of Clement and Euſebius, in order to inhance 
their credit: and he treats of the uſe and authori 
of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, and fully the diſſi- 
mulations and pious frauds which ſo frequenly occur 
in Church-Hiſtory. He had publiſhed in 1694 the 
life of Cardinal de Richelieu in French, 2 volumes 
12mo. This Hiſtory was univerſally approved as ſa- 
vouring of no kind of partiality, but repreſenting the 
actions of that great man in a true light. There 
was a ſecond impreſſion of it in the year 1696, and 
a third corrected and enlarged in 1714: to this laſt 
Mr. le Clere prefixed; his name. We had almoſt for- 
t to obſerve, that in 1693 he publiſhed at a Book - 
ller's requeſt Hiſtoire d'Emeric Conte de Tekeli, on, 


| Memoire pour ſervir & ſa wie; a [on vit cr qui e 


io reject the Chriſtian Religion. | 
Publiſhed, a ſhort accqunt of - Univerſal Hiſtory in Latin 


It was reprint» 
ed at Francfort 
in 1714, correct 
ed 'and «nlarged 
by Mr. Le Cure. 


pa ſic de plus confiderable en Hungrie, depuis ſa Naiſſance, 
Ha 4 preſent." But this hog only. compiled out of 
the Gazettes, and other public News, he never owned 
it as his Work, nor mentioned it in the catalogue of 
bis Writings, He wrote a Work of more uſe and mo- 
ment; it was his French Treatiſe de Þ Incredulite, which 
was publiſhed in 1696. He inquires therein into the 
general reaſons and motives, which induce unbelievers 
The next year be 


trom the beginning of the world to the time of Charles 
the Great, with a brief expoſition of Chronology : 
but this Book is not much eſteemed, tha it may be 
uſeful to young beginners. In the beginning of the 
year 1698 be publiſhed his Latin Tranſlation of Dr. 
Hammond's Annotations on the New Teſtament +, 
with ſome Notes of his own, wherein he either gent- 
ly confutes the Doctor, or confirms his aſſertions, or 
ſapplies his omiſſions. Theſe Notes have been tran- 


« *% 
* 


ated into Engliſh, and make up one volume in 4to. 
$ 


have him to be a Socinian. 
| ſeems to favour the Socinians or Unitarians; but 
this is a "book which he wrote when he was very young s and he has often declared fince, 


It is true that in his 


that 


In 1699 was printed his Harmonia Evanyelica in G tek 
and bg to which he added a Paraphraſe upon the 
whole, and at the end ſome diſſertations upon the 
ſubje&, and ſhort notes on the Harmony itſelf. In 
1700 he took care of a new edition of Dionyſius Pe- 
tavius's D * together with ſome other 
Books in Divinity whi 

— at different times, and the ſame year he pub- 
iſhed his Quaftiones Hieronymianz, in anſwer to IF. 
Martinai a a ictine Monk, who not long before 
had publiſhed an edition of St. Jerom, and treated 
both our Author and his uncle with great ſeverity, 
becauſe} they happened to diſagree with him in rela- 
tion to that Father's character and Writings : and there- 
fore Mr. le Clerc plainly ſhews that St. Jerom was 
not — critick in on * and Hebrew tongues, 
as is pretended, nor his Editor any ways competent 
for the Work, ſince almoſt in 2 he — 
egregious blunders. In 170 when the Bookſellers 
in Holland deſigned to print all the Works of Heſiod 
in two volumes, our Author took care of the whole im- 
„ both in Latin and Greek, added the Notes 
of Joſeph Scaliger, Daniel Heinſius, Francis Guietus, 
and Stephen le Clerc. J. Geo. Grævius's various read- 
ings and editions; Daniel Heinſius's introduction ta 


the Book Operum & Dierum, and his own Animadver- 


year he wrote 


3 In the ſame . 
an Etymological Diſſertation by way of Preface ta 


Mat. Martinius's Philological Lexicon. In 1702 he 
publiſhed Pedo Albinovanus's Elogies and fragments, 
and P. Cornelius Severus's Dina and fragments, with 
the Notes and Interpretations of Joſeph Scaliger, Nic. 
Heinſius and others ; to which he prefixed a Preface, 
wherein he lays down the right manner of interpreting 
an Author. 1703 a Bookſeller of Amſterdam in- 
tending to publiſh St. Auguſtin's Works according to 
the Paris Edition, was adviſed by our Author to ſub- 
join the Diſſertation of John Garnier relating to the 
Pelagian Hiſtory, Pelagius's Commentaries on the Epi- 
ſtles of St. Paul, the Cenſures, Prefaces, Notes and 
Diſſertations, which Eraſmus and other learned men 
had made upon that Father; and himſelf at the ſame 
time, under the name of Joannes Phereponus, wrote 
critical and theological Animadverſions upon St. Au- 
guſtin, wherein he illuſtrates many places, and com- 
mends others; tho' he is not afraid to cenſure ſome 
wherein he conceived that this father had deviated 
from the rules both of reaſon and revelation, which 


' ought to guide him as well as any other Author; and 


accordingly we find him — ſeveral of his Expo- 
ſitions — — the ſalſe Miracles he relates, the 
rſecution of Hereticks which he maintains, and the 
ine of Predeſtination as he expounds it. Nor 

can we fee why errors ſhould not be condemned in the 
Ancients as well as in the Moderns : nay, in the An- 
cients the rather, becauſe as their authority is greater, 
the contagion of their Doctrine is more dangerous. 
That ſame year (1703) our Author publiſhed a French 
tranſlation of the New "Teſtament, with explanatory 
Notes. This Work made a great noiſe, and ſeveral 
French Miniſters exclaimed loudly againſt it, and a- 
mongſt others the Reverend Mr. Philip Meſnard 
Preacher at the French Chapel in St. James's Palace, 
2 him openly with Socinianiſm, in a Book pub- 
h in 1709, and intitled Eat fur le Socinianiſme 


(54) But Mr. Bernard, in the account he gave of this (54) See B 
ork-of Mr. le Clert had the tollowing paſlage. ** As to Cheiſſe, tom. 18. 


good health till 


were written by that learned 


he wrote, He enjoyed a | 


161, 


„ Socinianiſm, with which Mr. Le Clerc has been char. Pt 41, &“. 


«« ged, it istrue that we do not find in his Notes the words 
« Perſon, Incarnation, Trinity, Satisfaction, which have 
been conſecrated by the Church, and which 23 


(1) Set 


oO 


that be was of the fame 17 inion with al the 
(1) %e Bible. ty; and that he was of the opition of 
. 49% 
P38: . 


l 


ſerved by ſeveral 
Bayle's Letters (+) 


„ ſets; be employed very innocencly and even uſe- 
« fully, the” we do not find them in the Scriptures 3 
« It 1» alſo true, that Mr. le Clerc does not explain 
60 | geo 2 we off ap but it is certain, that 
% he n s of. Chriſt's Divinity, and that he 
« finds it in ſeveral pa and even in ſome in which 
& af] the Orthodox Divines do not find that Doctrine 
Y Nowvell. te (55).” Some Miniſters of Amſterdam did all that lay 
2255 de: Lett, in their power to prevail upon the Magiſtrates to pre 
hibit this ew Teſtament ; the Wal- 


ail 
tranſlation of the | 
loon Synods alſo endeavoured to have it ſuppreſſed, 
but nohe of them could facceed in their attempts (56). 
, tom. 3- That fame year 1703 Mr. le Clerc began his Biblis 
ps: 939» 394» yhegne Gboifie, which he continued to year 1714, 
andnot. 2: Lt: 2 Wben the death of the Bookſeller obliged him to dif- 
—1 „ continde that Journal Which was ſwelled up to twenty 
ſeven volumes. He. then began another upon the fame 
| „ Intitled, Bibliotheque Ancienne & Moderne, Which 
wrote till it made up twenty eight volumes. In 
1705 he digeſted into a proper r, and amended 
from ſeveral groſs faults the Copper Plates of the Alas 
antiqms fc. publiſhed by a famous Map-feller at Am- 
ſterdam ; but thro' his negligence and parſimony, 
who would not be at the expence of correcting the 
Plates, the Maps are ſtill full of errors and miſtakes. 
Ih 1507 were publiſhed all the Works, of Eraſmus in 
ten volumes in folio, to which our Author, in conjunc- 
Gori with ſome other learned men, added ſhort Notes and 
diſtinct Prefaces before each volume, in which he en- 
deavoured to give that learned and ingenious writer his 


a.” Joillet 


(56) Let. de Mr, 


aft commendation, and the Reade character 
. Works. we the year . eel a 
added ſome Notes to the new edition of 


RO RE a 
Bibl. werus (57). In the lame year he revi 
25 7k 20, large 2 to the new edition of Grotius's Book, de 
Part 2. An. 6. Pyritate Chriſtiane Religionis, and joined à treatiſe to 
ry it, intitled,, De eligenda inter C jane diffentientes 
Fo wan 7 75 fame year he publiſhed . & 

bilemartis Religuie, of reperiri potuerunt, Gra 

& Latine, ps Nuit Hg Grotii, E Fus Cleric, 

ui etiam novam umnium Verſſonem adorna vit, indiceſque 

adjtcit. 8vo. Amſterdam, 1709. This Werk was vi- 

| xrouſly attacked by Dr. Bentley under the name of 

Palaver Ligfen/is, and it is ſaid that his cenſure 

vexed Mr. le Clerc to fuch a degree, that it made him 

fall into a fit of fekneſs, which laſted ſeveral days. 

He wrote a Defence of himſelf in 1711, in 8vo. 


In 1710 ke publiſhed a new edition of Livy, in ten 


R 


Chriſtigns #520 the dodrifie of the 
emohſtrants concerning Chriſt's fer 
„ However the leaſt charge of Socinianifinexaſpera | 


C 
xaſpe of Mer exceeding, {43 has Wen 
, and appeats by his pallionare anſwer to fore paſſages 


4 


"Tii- 0 — 1 92 
* 
1 


% 
$a ft 


u Mr, (=) the 
non mat A 
— | t) 


OE 4 a} 1 ITT OF MTIED 23 41 10 
ple 855, Wich Notes of ki bon, and all dhe Sag. 
plements of Freinſhemius Gerte Nd W The | | 
ſame year when Mr. Joſeph Waſſe intended to pöbgd 4 
a beautiful edition of dulluſt, ou Author ſent the Edle * 
tor a ſhort, life of that Roman Hiſtorian, which he 
had chiefly collected out of th Writings ofthe A; cients. | 
In 1711 Mr, Te Clete pubti three Feller e cars © 
found at the end of Plats's Works, and art commorily 
aſcribed td Zichines, Socrates's ſchotar, in a al 
volume, and with plain and eaſy Notes, to which he 
added a Piece of his, entitled, Syloe Philologice, 
The leatned Mr. Limborch dying in 1712 Mr. le Clerc 
made his Funeral Otation, and printed it with this 
2 4 Dy — 3 Reum. & Clarif. 
iri pi a 4 ch S. Thevlopie Remorſirentces 
273 defuncti die 30 Aprilis, 2 712. Habita 
a Joanne Clerico die ſexto Mali, quo fepultus oft, in 45. 
In 1716 he pabliſhed Hiftoria Eccleftaftica duorum pri- 
pros a Chrifto nam Sæcibrum, I weteribus Mfanumenti⸗ 
om pia. This Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory is very valuable; 
and the Pralggomena which the Author has 1 — to 
it are not the leaſt conſiderable and uſeful part of the 
Work. Some great men on the Arminian fide pre- 
vailed upon our Author to write the Hiſtory of the 
United Provinces, and he publiſhed the firſt volume in 
To year 1723s with this Ss, oe des Provinces 
nies 's ance de i n A - la 
Paix 4Utretchy, 1 Trait? de 1 1716. 
F. olio. he ſecond and third Volame came out in 17244 
| Belides theſe Books, there are ſome others of our 
Author, as a French tranflacion, of . Biſhop Burnet's 
criticiſm on the IXth Book of Varillas's Hiſtory, where» - 3 
in he treats of the Revolutions of Religion in England 4 . 
of the Biſhop's defence of that criticiim ; of three Ser- 
mons of the ſame Prelate. 'There is #iſo a Book; 
which our. Author publiſhed in 1696, intitled du Bows 
beur A. Malbeur en matiere de Lobterles. Of 
* and bad luck in Lotteries.” Lie us alſ6 reviſed 
Moreri's Dictionary, and written feveral Diſſertations; 
Prefaces, and Notes, upon great and valuable Works 
reprinted in Holland, | 
r. le Clerc having made 


| | 
4 << 


_ Mr. ſome Remathks againſt 
Dr. Mill's New Teſtament in the account he gave of 

it in his Bibhotheque Choifte (58).5 Dr. Wotton wrote (38) = 
a pretty ſevere anſwer, which may be ſeen in a Bock, | 6 _—_ 
intitled, Remarks on ſame Books lately publiſhed. Printe 

at London in 1709. See page 174, &c. P. 


COCHLEUS (JOHN) Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Mentz and of Worms, and 


{a ) In the Nova © hich 
Maris Baltbici, year * + » ( a) ++93 
Feb. 1699, pag · 

t, it is ſaid to . 
beanno 1502, King of the Oftrogoths 


was never publiſhed (5). 


[A] He drawing up an Hiflory of Theodorick King 
the Gyrogoths.} The Author of the Journal of the 
Baltick, for February 1699, ſays, that the following 
K was printed at Stockholm. Vita Theodorici Re- 
gis Oflxogothorum & ale, Aucture Faatme Cocblæo, 
Germans, cum addita mentis & annotationibus, quee Sneo- 
Gothorum ex Scandia expeditiones & commercia illuſtr ane, 
opera Fohannis Peringſkioldi. This work of Cochleus 
(a) So his name | 
1; written in a 
_ Ereat many ma- 
uuſcript papers of 
his own time. 
Leigh in his 
Fa liæ Conſurtium, 
or a fit Conjunc- 
ture of Religion 
and Learning, 
B. 3. cap. 13. 
pag. 170. and 
David Lloyd, in 
his State - Wor- 
thies, pag» 820. 
ad edit, London 
1670 call him / 
Cock, : : Vor. IV, 


folk (Y), and fon 


Dean of our Lady in Francfort, was born in Wendelſtein near Nuremberg, about the 
ough he employed himſelf very much in controverſial writin 
vertheleſs compoſed ſome pieces of another kind, he drawing up an hiſtory of 


he ne. (4) He mentions 


e's this in the Pre - 
heodoric face to the Hiſ- 


[A], printed at Ingolſtad in 1544 3 and an hiſtory of Totila that 0 Thad. 


was become very ſcarce. - The perſon who has under- 

taken to give a new edition of, and add notes to it, (1) Extracted 
has compared that of Ingolſtad with a copy taken from Nova Lite- 
from the manuſcript of Prague, and collated with that 77's , Bate 
in che Hamburg Library (1). The fame Author in- 5. Ma, 
forms us in his Journal for Noyember 1699, that the F.b. 1699, pag. 
new edition in queſtion was finiſhed. | 44+ 


(6) Peerage of 


- 85 COKE or COOKE (a) (EDWARD), Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench in ther Clin für 
the reign of * e. I, was deſcended from an antient family in the county of Nor- '% 3: f. 4 
obert Coke of Mileham in that county Eſq; by Winifrid, daughter and den 1235. 
one of the heirs of William Knightley of Morgrave-Knightley in Norfolk c). He was born (%% Lein, ibid. 
at Mileham (d) about the year 1549, and at ten years of age ſent to the 
Norwich, from whence he was removed to Trinity-College in Cambridge, where he ſtudied 
four years, and went from thence to Cliffords-Inn in London (e), 


vol. 3. pag. 
508 er 


pag. 508, 
mar- ſchool At (4) Fuller's Wore 
thies in Norfolk, 
and Lloyd, ubi 


and the year after was Jr. 


entered a Student in the Inner-Temple (F). The firſt occafion of his diſtinguiſhing him- {e) Lloyd, ud 
ſelf was his ſtating of the caſe of the Cook belonging to the Temple ſo exactly, chat all 77) 


Collins, 
the %.. Pb 


5D 


tam- \ 


fe) , Page 


tu) Mm, ibid. © 


(i) Tem, ibid- 
and Fuller, ub 


(#) Collins, pags 
310. 


{1) Cohe's Re- 


s, Part 4. 
28 J and 14, 
b. 


(2) Peerage of 
England. By Ar- 
thur Collins Eſq; 
vol. 3. page 5 


1735s 


OK 


zzled with, it, admired, him; 
Whole Bench took * him (g). Here he made 6 | | 
the Law, that at the end of ſix years, (which was exceedingly early in that firic ages) * © 
he, was called to che Bar IAI, and ſoon after, for three ſucceſſive years, choſen Realer M 
Lyon's-Inn, where his learned Lectures procured him fo great a reputation, that erouds 
of clients came to him for counſel (2) and the report of his more than ordinary gains in 


the Hquſe, who were 


his practice gave him oppbrtunity of, pay in 
ter and 808 of John Paſton of abend. Tal 


; cat a progreſs in the Study of A 222 {\) 


his, addreſſes . te Bridget, daugh- 


n. Suffolk 


{q3 [BJ. whoſe: portion 


amounted to thirty thouſand pounds (i). After his marriage with her preferments flowed. in 
upon him, the Cities of Coventry (c) and Norwich (4) chooſing him for their R order, % Lloyd, us; 


the C 


of Norfolk one of their Knights in Parliament, and the Houſe of Comme 


ſupra, and F 
Mons ler, 2. * 


their Speaker (m), in the thirty fifth year of Queen Elizabeth (n). The Queen likewiſe 


appointed him 


llicitor-General in 1592, and Attorney-General the year 


Howing (o). , Lloyd ang \ 


Several of his Letters written, while he was in this poſt, to the Lord Treaſurer Burghley are Culler, et fr 
{till extant [C]. — 5 he married for his ſecond wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Lord () Collins, pag, 
ras 


Darghley, afery 


withou 


Fart of Exeter, and Relict of Sir William Hatton, at a private Houſe 57 - 
ns or Licence; upon which they, together with Mr. Henry Bothwell, Rector () Ide, in. 
of Oakeover, who married them, and Thomas Lord Burghley, and ſeveral other | 


rſons 


of diſtinction, who were preſent, were proſecuted in 'Archbiſhop*Whitgift's Court, and : 
upon their ſubmiſſion by their proxies abſolyed from the cenſures incurred [D]. In 1603 ha 
he was knighted by King James I (p) and in November the ſame year, upon the trial (o) 1m, ive. 
of. Sir Walter Raleigh &c. at Wincheſter, he treated that Gentleman with a fury and ſcur- 


rility of Lan 
the trial of the Gun· poder C 


vv 7 


[4] Called 46 the Bar.) The firſt cauſe that he 
moved in the King's Bench was in Trinity-Term in 
the 2oth year of Elizabeth when he was Council for 
Denny Vicar of Northlinham in the County of Nor- 
folk, in an action of Scandalum Magnatum brought 
againſt him by Henry Lord Cromwell (1). | 

[B] Paying his addreſſes with fucceſs to Bridget, 
daughter and cubeir of Fohn Paſton of Hunting field-Hall 
in Suffolk En]! This Lady was related to many noble 
families, her aunt Eleanor, ſiſter to her father, being 
married to Thomas Earl of Rutland, by whom ſhe 
had Henry Earl of Rutland; Gertrude married to 
George Talbot Earl oſ Shrewſbury; Anne, to Henry 
Nevil Earl of Weſtmorland ; and Frances, wife to 
Henry Nevil Lord Abergavenny (2). | 

[C] Several of his Letters, written while he wwas in 
this poſt, to the Lord Treaſurer Burgbley, are ſtill extant.] 
There are ſome of them amongſt the valuable collecti- 
ons of the very learned and ingenious James Weſt 
of the Middle- Temple - Eſq; particularly one dated 


October the 27th 1593 concerning Mr. Swyner- 


ton's Leaſeof Wines; another dated May zoth, which 
from the Endorſement to be written in 1 596, 
relating to the Spreader of the ſlanders againſt the Lord 
Admiral; another dated from his houſe in Holborne 
April 7th 1597, concerning the State of Mr. John 
Stanhope's Manor of Barleburgh and Kynnoldmarſhe in 
the County of Derby, and the lands in Ratcliff upon 
Trent in the County of Nottingham; another dated 
the laſt of June 1597, relating to his drawing of Mr. 
Pagett's Book; another dated from the Temple Octob. 
21ſt 1597 concerning Mr. Peter 'Tuke's Petition for 
diſcharge of 1200 J. 4 s. 8 d. charged upon Sir Brian 
Tuke's account; and another dated from Godwike Au- 
guſt, 3d 1597 ; Which is as follows: 0 


Right Honorable, My dutie moſt humbly remem- 
«© bred, I thought it my dutie to offer my humble ſer- 
«« vice to your Lordſhip, wherein it ſhall pleaſe your 
** Lordſhip to commaynde me, and to give your Lord- 


.  ** ſhip moſt humble thankes {amongſt many other fa- 


voures) for this preſent libertie. I would to God, 
your Lordſhip's Bodye (whereof your Lordſhip ſome- 
what complayned when I lat attended on you) were 
of ſuch ſtrength and vivacitie as the admirable me- 
morie and other inward guifts be, wherewith God 
“ hath, molt abundauntly bleſſed your Lordſhip with 
« all. This unſeaſonable Wynde and Rayne (which 
«© our Countrie hath taſted in ſo great abundance) is 
to be feared will continue this preſent dearth, where- 
with our Countrie (which is exceedingly repleniſhed 


cc 


6 with poore) is grievouſlie afflicted, unles God of his 


mercy do ſend a more ſeaſonable ty me to ripen, and 
inne corne and other commodities. And thus I moſt 
4 humblie take my leave and reft in all things at your 


e hardly to be parallePd [E]. On Monday January the 27th 1605 at 
© Ge eu en, and on Friday March the 28th following 2 


trial 
' "IF 3 ? 


« Lordſhip's commaundment with all thankful teadi- 
% neſs. From Godwike this 3d of Auguſt 1597. 


5 


« Your Lo. moſt humble at comaundment, 
* Edw. Coke.” 


[D] Proſecuted in Archbiſhop Whitgift's Court, and 
upon their ſulwniſſion by their proxies abſokved from the 
cenſures incurred.) The Inſtrument dated Novemb. 7th 
1598 is preſerved among the Records in the Regiſtry 8 
at Lambeth (3), and ſets that by their overlooking (3) Rg. hire 
the authority of the Church they had all fallen «1% FE, uy "" 
the greater excommunications and the conſequent pe- f9 708. A. D. 
nalties, but that they were abſolved, becauſe they hat] 1,595 Se Co!- 
offended not out of contumacy, but through ignorance ca! Ae 
of the Law in that point. Nas igitur comſiderantes quod Great Britain, 
errore tantum, ac jurium in ed parte ignorantid, animo Part 2. B. 7. 
minim? obdurato, nec contemptui dedito, in diver ſas pe- 4 and 
nas incidiftis, quodque in vere weſtre recipiſcentiæ Tefti- cards, ark —4 
monium nobis in hac parte vos ſubmiſiſtis, ac unuſquiſque 
2 per Procuratorem ſuum ſupraſeript. ſe ſubmiſit 

c. Mr. Collier obſerves (4), that there is another ab- (4) Us: ſupra, 
ſolution in the ſame form granted to Sir Thomas E- P*s: 662. 
gon Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and Alice 

nteſs of Derby ; and another to the Earl of Hert- 

ford, not to mention the reſt in the ſame Regiſter ; and 
that the regiſters of the ſucceeding Archbiſhops have 
likewiſe inſtances cf the ſame kind 

LE] He treated that Gentleman with a and ſcur- 
rility of language hardly to be paralleled. ] This raiſed 
ſo general a reſentment againſt him, that he was ex- 
2 for it upon the public Theatre (5). He was like- (5) See Mr. The- 
wiſe reproached with this kind of behaviour, after obald's edition of 
his own fall by Sir Francis Bacon, who in a Ler- Shakeſpear, go 
ter Admonitory to the Lord Coke, M. S. ſigned A. B. 273% vol. 2. in 


. b » th C m j l- 
in a volume of State-Letters among the Collections of led, The eb. 


the Lord Coleraine (6), and printed in the Cabala with Night, Act. 3. 

Sir Francis Bacon's name prefixed to it, and an Extract bag. 503. 

of it in Arthur Wilſon's Hiftory of King Janes (7), (6) Fol. 772. 

writes as follows : As your pleadings were wont to inſult Ser Mr. Oldys's 

over miſery, and inveigh bitterly againſt the perſon, fo life of Sir Wal- 

are you flill careleſs in this point, to praiſe and diſgrace 27 2 Page 

upon ſlight grounds, and that ſuddenly 3 fo that your re- eee 

Progs or commendations are for the moſ! part negleed (7) pag. 96, gr. 

and conte mned, when the cenſure of a Fudge coming flew, edit. London 

but ſure, ſhould be a brand to the guilty, and a crown 1653, in fol 

to the virtuous. You will je at any man in publick, 

without any reſpect to the perſort's dignity or your orn. 

This diſgraces your. gravity more than it can advance 

the opinion of your., wit ; and ſo do all actions, which 

awe ſee you do direttly with a touch of wain-glory. You 

make * Laws too much lean to your opinion 3 wwhereby 

you ſhew your ſelf to be a legal Tyrant c. The Au- 

thor of the Late of Sir Walter Raleigh in Lives Englih 

and Foreign (8), having ſhewy with what temper Sir 8) Vol 

Walter behaved under all the ſcurrilities of the Attor- 124. 3 
ney- in Sro. | 


trial of Henry 


COR 


net, Superior of che Jefuits;>ar Güildhall in- the City or Londdh. 
made two very elaborate ſpecches, which were ſoon after publiſhed n — 


\ 


3 
- "- 1 
. 8 . 


Saliſbury; obſtrved in his ſpeech.-upon the latter trial, that the Evidence bad ben 2well 
diſtributed and opened i by tbe Atorney- Generali tliat he had never heard | Me "of 
matter better contratted, nor made more intelligible to the jury. June 27th the ſame year 
g) Camden's he was appointed Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas ( 7) 3 and October the 25th 


1608. printed at was ſworn of his Majeſty's Privy-Council (s). In 161 5, the King deliberating upon t 


( 
ene la. 1613 he was made Lord-Chich; Juſtice of the. King's-Bench (I), and November the 10 


ee . choice of 4 Lord Chancellor, "when that poſt mould become en e doe death or, reſg. 


fr. Virer. ad nation of Egerton, Lord Elleſmere, Sir Francis Bacon wrote to his 


aelty a letter da 


Fry February the 12th 1615 F upon that ſubject, wherein he bas the following paſſage relat- d in 


the Cabala, five 


1691 ge. ing to the Lord Chief Juſtice: If you take my Lord Coke, this will follow: Firſt your Sine /acra, 
0% 1dem 1613. „ Majeſty ſhall put an ov2r-r#ling Nature into an over-ruling place, which may breed ah I. fg. 


00 „dem, bid. © extreme, Next, you ſhall blunt his induſtries" in matter of F inances,. which ſeemeth fol- 


ndon 1663, in 


„ to aim at another place. And laſtly, popular men are no ſure mounters for 

% Majeſty's ſaddle.” In the latter end of the ſame year he was very vigorous acer] 
cover) and proſecution of the perſons employed in poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in 
the Tower in September 1612[G]. His conteſt not long atter with the Lord Chancellor 


» 4 


y-General, proceeds thus: We have given the rea- 

| 4 er a taſte of the eloquence of the Bar 15 that reign, 
4% to ſhew how far the hopes of places and preferment 
vill ſometimes carry men of ſenſe and learning from 
% reaſon and juſtice. ' This Billingſgate-way of ar- 
% oving is the more remarkable in a perſon of the 
| Ford Coke's character, whoſe writings are ſtill Ora- 
44 cles in Weſtminſter Hall, &c.“ The Author of the 
' Preface to the Collection of Srare-Trials in fix volumes 
in folio, having ſpoken of ſuch Council as are wont 
to preſs nothing illegal or unreaſonable againſt the pri- 
ſoner, nor uſe any artifices to Ceprive him of his juſt 
defence, adds; Theſe will appear in a different "gt 

| thoſe ; wwho with rule and boifterous language abufe 
"and revile the unfortunate priſoner 3 who fick not te take 
all advantages of him, however hard and unjuff, 
aubich either his ignorance or the ſtrict rigonr of the law 
"may give them ; «who by force or firatagem endeayonr to 
diſable him from making his defence; who brow-beat 
His witneſſes as ſoon as they appear, tho" ever ſo willing 
40 declare the cubole truth; and do all they can to put 
them out of countenance, and confound them in delivering 
their evidence, as if it were the duty of their place to 
corvie all who are hroug ht fo trial, right er wrong, 
guilty or not guilty ; and as if they, above all others, had 
a peculiar diſpenſation from the obligations of truth ani 
Juſtice." Such methods as theſe ſhould be below men of bo- 


_ nour, not to ſay men of conſcience; yet in the peruſal of 


this wvork ſuch perſons will too often ariſe to wiew'; and 
; T could cih, for the credit of the Law, that that great 
| Oracle of it, the Lord Chief Fuſlice Coke had given 
befs reaſon to be numbered among this fort. The Au- 
thor then refers us to the Trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
as a moſt flagrant example of this. | 
[FI Made tac wery elaborate Speeches, which were ſorn 
after publiſhed.) They are printed in a Book, entitled, 4 
true and porfres Relation of the whole proceedings againſt 
the late mſi 'barbarous Traitors, Garnet a Feſuit, and 
his Confederats :” Contayning ſundry Speeches delivered by 
the Lords Commiſſioners at their Arraiguments, for the 
better fatis{aion of thoſe, that avere hearers, as occa- 
fon wwas'offered ; the Earl of Northampton i Speech hawing 
(9) Imprinted at Gene enlarged upon thoſe grounds, which: are ſet downe. 
London by Ro- And laſtly, all that paſſed at Garnet's execution (9). 
bert Barker, [G] In the latter end of the year 1615 be was ver 
22 A. Ke vigorous in the diſcovery and proſecution of the perſons em- 
. Majeftic " phyed in poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower in 
2606, in 4to. September 1612.] Sir Francis Bacon, then Attorney- 
General, in his Speech in the Star- Chamber againſt Mr. 
| Lumſden, Sir John Hollis, Sir John Wentworth, has 
the following paſſage: Mr. Lumſden plays his part 
„ firſt, who in the time between Weſton's ſtanding 
„ mute and his trial, frames a moſt odious and libel- 
% Jous relation, containing as many untruths as lines, 
«6. ſets it down in writing with his own hand, and de- 
“ livers it to one of the Bed-Chamber to be put into 
„ the King's hands, falſifying all that was done the 
«© firſt day of Welton's arraignment, turning the pike 
„and point of his imputations upon the Lord Chief 
'«6. Juſtice of England, whoſe name thus occurring, I 
cannot paſs by, and yet I cannot kill of this ſame 
«© flattery or vulgar attribute ; but this I will ſay of 


him, and 1 would ſay as much to Ages, That never. 


. Egerton, 
| aa 


nan perſon and his plate nvere better mit in a 22 

© neſs, than my Lord Cool and ny Lord Cbie Juſtice in the 

* cauſe of Overbury (16).” Sir Anthony Weldon introdu- (70) Hft:ry 
ces his account of this affair with theſe words (11). And args Britain, 
now begins the game to be plaid, in which Samer ſet. muſt be Lare of _ and 
the her, the cards being ſhuffled, cut, and dealt between 5 — the Fif 
the King and Sir Edward Cote, Chief "Fuſtice ( whoſe bing ts w0hat 
daughter Purbeck, Villiers his brother Hud iarried, or 1:54 fem bis 
was to marry, and Ibergfere a fit Iuſtrument to ruin So- 4 _ 22 
mer ſet, / and Secretary" Wirwod. Theſe all playa: Death. B 7 ; 
the flake Comer ſet's lift and his Tad), and their Fer- ther Wilſm, Eſq; 
tuns, and the Family of Suffolk. © Some "of them play d pag. 85. edit. 
boy; and in truth the game war rot played 4 1 
Lo de Beard. Having afterwards" obſerved (i z), that 

Franklin upon his arraigment confeſſed, that Overbury (71) Court and 
cba ſmothered to death, mt poiſoned to death, tho" be had — e off 
prifon” given him, he proceeds thus (13): Here was a Df hom 4 
Cooke glad how to caſt about to bring both ends to- is added the Coure 
« gether, Mrs. Turner and Weſton being already hang- , King Chartes : 
«ed for killing Overbury with poiſon. But he being ieued unte the 
re” the very quinteſſence of Law, preſently informs _ mag of theſs 
che Jury, that if a man be done to death with pi. rf g, g 
« ſtols, poniards, fwords, halter, poiſons, &c. ſo he vations upon bim 
be done to death, the Indictment is good, if but in- %%d of a Cha- 
os dicted for any of thofe ways. Bur the good Lawyers x Collected 
« of thoſe times were not of that opinion, but did be- 5, 277424 by 
„ lieve, that Mrs. Turner was directly murthered by 5-4 by Aurbe- 
„ my Lord Cooke's Law, as Overbury was without 10. pag. 97, 92. 
* any Law.” The fame Writer likewiſe informs us it. London 
(74), that it was verily believed, that when the King **5** 

made thoſe terrible :mprecations upon himſelf, and dt pre- (12) Ibid. pag. 
caticns of the Judges at Royſton (15), When the proſe- 199- 


cution was firſt ſet on foot, it was intended the Laab VT 


ſhould run in its proper channel, but was flopt and put ( 3) Ibid. pag. 
out of courſe by tbe folly'of that great Clerk, though ng , 101. 
wviſe man, Sir Edward Cooke, who in a vain glorious (14) Pag. 113, 
Var to ſhew his vigilancy, enters into a rapture as 114. 

he then fat on the Bench, ſaying, God knows what (5) Sce page 92, 
became of that ſweet Babe Prince Henry, but T know 93: 
ſomewhat. Aud ſurely in ſearching the Cabinets he 

lighted on ſome papers, that ſpoke plain in that, which 

was ever whiſper d; which had he gone on in a gentle 

way, "would have fallen in of themſelves, not to bave 

been prevented; but this folly of bis tongue flopt the breath 

of that diſcovery of that jo foul a murder, which, I fear, 

cries fill for vengeance. Arthur Wilſon alſo having 

obſerved, that Sir Thomas Monſon, one of the Agents 

of the Counteſs of Somerſet, had paſt one day's trial at (16) Us: fire, 
Guildhall, tells us (16), that the Lord Chief Juſtice Pas 89. 
Coke in his rhetorical flouriſhes at the arraignment 

of Sir Thomas vented ſome expreſſions, (which he ei- 

ther deduced from the Earl of Northampton's aſſuring 

Sir Gerwas Elways, the Let the Toer, 

that the making away of Overbury would be acceptable 

10 the King, or from ſome other ſecret bint received, ) 

as if he could diſcover more than the death of a private 

perſon ; intimating, tho? not plainly, that Overbury's 

untimely remove had ſomething in it of Retaliation, as 

if he had been guilty of the ſame crime againſt Prince 

Henry, bleſſing himſelf with admiration at the horror 


of ſuch actions. Jn which be flew to ſo high a pitch, 


that he wwas taken dun by a Court-Lurt, Sir Thomas 
Mon ſon s Trial laid afide, and he foon after ſet at liberty, 


and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 8 * 


(46) Pag. 90. 


(17) U. ſupra, 
Pag- 94, 95» 


L 


, 4 
7 1 


that he wWas 
and 


cih, for in r, 


if he were conſenting to Overbury's ; 
cannot be afſirted, bring above our ſphere ; yet as Mathe- 
maticians | do propoſe to themſelves imaginary circles, for 
the ſeveral motions in the heavens, and though there 

none diſcovered, yet they fin! the ect of what they ap- 
frebend ; ſo thi ſuddth flapping of Monfon's Trial put 
firange imaginations into men's „and thoſe ſeconded 
by reports too thigh for private diſcovery, their operation 


& © 


only falling under the common motion, But the Lord Chief Henry 4, 28. and refu 


ice was ame © for flying out of bis way ; that 
Top enough to proſecute the J. Kae, he aon graſp 
after more, till he liſt all (16). 

H] His conteſt with the Lord | Chancellor Egerton, 
ewith ſome other ua oh ond the ruin of his inter et 
with the Court.] ur Wilſon tells us (17), that Sir 
Edward had heard and determined a cauſe at the Com- 
mon Law; and ome report there wwas jugling in th 
buſineſi. The witneſs that knew and ſhould have re- 
lated the truth, was. wrought upon to beabſent, if any 


man would .undertake to excuſe his non nce. 
A [hs har fellow of the party undertook it, went 
ith the witneſs to a Tavern, for a gallon-pot 


full of ſack, bid him drink, and fo leaving bim went 
into the Court. This witneſs is called for as the prop 
of the cauſe ; the undertaker anſwers upon "oath, that 


| be left him in ſuch a condition, that if he continues in it 


But a quarter of an hour, he is a dead man. This evi- 
dencing the man's incapability to come deaded the mat- 
ter ſo, that it loſt 4 1 ane, who had 
received the injury, bring into Chancery. 
The defendants having 228 at Common Law 
refuſe to obey the orders of that Court; whereupon the 


Lord Chancellor for contempt of the Court commits 


with a Praemunire. 


them to priſon. T ition againſt him in the 
| Star-Chaniber the Lord Chief e joins with them, 


foments the difference, th the Lord Chancellor 
The Chancellor makes the King 
acquainted with the buſineſs, who ſent to Sir Francis 
Bacon his. Attorney-General, Sir Henry Montagu, and 
Sir ”_— Crew his Serjeants at Law, and Sir 
Yelverton his Sollicitor, commanding them to ſea 


| what precedents there have been of late years, where- 


in ſuch as complained in C were relieved ac- 
cortling to equity and conſcience after judgment at 
Common Law. Theſe being men well verſed in their 
profeſſion, after canvaſſing the matter throughly, re- 
turned anſwer to the King, that there hath been a 
* ſtrong current of practice and proceeding in Chan- 


* cery after judgment at Common Law, and many 


were 


tion. 


times after execution, continued ſince Henry VII's 
« time to the Lord Chancellor that now is, both in 
the reigns (/eriatim) of the ſeveral Kings, and the 
« times of the ſeveral Chancellors, whereof divers 
great learned nien in the Law; it being in 
«© cales, where there is no remedy for the ſubject by 
the ſtrict courſe of the Common Law, unto which 
the Judges. are ſworn.” This, ſays Wilſon 1s), 
ſatisfied the King, juſtified the Lord Chancellor, and 
Chief Fuſtice received the foil 3 which vas a bitter po- 
tion to. his pirit, but nat firong enough to work on him 
as his enemies wiſhed. Therefore 10 humble him the more, 
he is brought on bis knees at the Council. Table; and three 
other ingredients adurd to the doe of a more ative opera- 
Among Sir Francis Bacon's Letters printed in 
the Cabala *, we have ſeveral relating to this affair; 
and particularly one to the King, dated February 15th 
161 5, telating to the difference begun between the Chan- 
cery and the King's- Bench ; another to Sir George Vil- 
liers, dated Feb. 19th, upon the ſame ſubject; and 
another to the King, dated Feb, 21ſt, in which he has 
this paſſage : My opinton plainily, is, that my Lord Coke 
at this tim is got ta be diſgraced, both becauſe he is fo 
well habituats for that which remgineth of theſe capital 
cauſes, as aljo for that, which. I find is in his by 
tauching your finances and matters of repair of your eſtate. 


with ſome other cauſes, haſtened the ruin of his intereſt with dhe roy og 

t upon his knees befoie the Council at Whitchall Jute the-26th: 1616, 
his TT hitn by Yelverton, the Solliritor-General [CI and on June 
the goth following he was ſequeſtered from the Council- Table, and the 


- 


his poſterity for ever,” bein 
1 + But this 


zi 


e of Lord 
Aws 4... erf 
| | $3 1 T - ty _ tete, oo 1 "of 
Mid (if 1 might pen r Tabtnt avere gem M, 
\hoges vere at an ind in me bids fo could with they 
were raiſed in ſome otber f. Coke (1 . # . pay. 35. 
us a different account of the occaſion of ech —_— 
in dif „and informs us, that he w one df (19) Deteficn of 
the firſt, who felt the effects of wer of the rifin the Cour vnd 


Buckingham, and af thi5,time (20) ſat very luſe and 


uneaſy, He had highly diſguſted the Court and High- 
Church in holly Bancroſt's Articles 55 
granting prohibitions at Cominon Law (21), He op- 
— the Chancellor's taking n6tite of a tauſe it 
nch after judgment given, to the A8 4, 
to give any opinion in the 
eaſe of Commendams, being a Judge, before” it cane 
judicially before him. however, ſays Mr. Coke, 
Egerton, upon the fwearing Sir Henry Montague, auben 
be ſucceeded Sir Edward Gale the office of Chief Ju- 
ftice, declare Sir Edward's rg was for being ſo po- 
gular yet 1 have it from, oke of Sir Edward's fon, 
that the tauſe of his removal was this, Sir Nicholas 
Tufton, being very a and having a Patent for life 
of the Green-Wax in the King's Bench, Villiers 
by his Agents dealt with Sir Nicholas, that if he would 
ſurrender his Patent, the King would make him Earl 
of Thanet, and in the mean time Sir Francis Bacon 
treated with Sir Edward to know whether in caſe Sir 
Nicholas ſurrendred his Patent the Viſcount ſhould pre- 
fer another to the Office. Sir Edward would give Sir 
Francis no other anſwer, than this, that he wwas old, 
and could tiot wreſtle with my Lord. However after 
Sir Nicholas had ſurrendred, Sir Edward refuſed to ad- 
mit of a Clerk. by Villiers's nomination, but flood up- 
on his right, and thought the Judges of the King's- 
Bench ſerved the King to their loſs, and therefore h. 
would ſo diſpoſe of the office, that the ſalaries of thi 
other Judges of the King's-Bench ſhould be advanced. 


Upon this he was removed from his poſt, and Mon- 
tague put in, who diſpoſed of the office as the Favourite 


But the the Favourite's diſpleaſure, ſays Mr. 
Coke, began bere with Sir Edward, it did not endo. . 
However Sir Edward might have been reſtored again 
to his place, if he would have given a bribe ; but he au- 
fauered, A Judge ought not to take a bribe, har givs 
a bribe.” The Author of the Notes on Wilſon's 
Life of King James, publiſhed in the ſecond volume of 


favourite, Sir George Villiers;) afterwards Duke df S“ „ Ev2/ard, 


vol. I. Pag- 91, 
92. edit. London 
1719, in 8vo. 


I 
* 


(21) This hap. 
pened in Micha 
elmas-Term, 
1605. See Col. 
lier's Eccl:fioftie 
cal Hiftory of 
Great Britain, 
Part 2. B. 8. 
688. 689. 


Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of England, tells us“, that “ Pag. 689. edit, 
Sir Edward loft the King's favour, and ſome time after London 1706. 
Trials, 


his Place, for letting words fall upon one of the | 
importing his ſuſpicion that Overbury had been poi- 
« ſoned to prevent the diſcovery of another crime of 
«© the ſame nature, committed upon one of the high- 
«« eſt rank, whom he termed a feveet Prince; which 
% was taken to be meant of Prince Henry.“ WA 
[1] Braught upon his knees before the Council. . and 
his offences charged upon him by Yehverton, the Sollicitor- 
General.) The Letter of the Lords of the Council as 


publiſhed by Mr. Francis Peck (22) from the MS. (22) Defderate 


Collections of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Baker, is 
follows : It may pleaſe your moſt excellent Maj 


as Curirſa ; or a 


Collection of di- 


_ a vers ſcarce and 
the Lord Chief Juſtice: preſenting himſelf on his curious picces re- 


* knees at the Board, your Sollicitor ſignifyed, that /ating ap to 
* he was by your commandement to charge him for _—_— 
«« certen Acts and Speeches, wherein your Majeftie 8" - = 6. 


« was much unſatisfied, which were in number three 
« I. An AF done. 


. Num. 6. pag 18, 
II. Speeches of high contempt ut- 19, 20. edit - 


«< rered in the Seat of Fuſtice. III. Uncomely and un- London 173% in 


46 Aut i 
« Privye Cauncell, and Fudges., Concerning the frft, 
„% which was the 44, Zan done when * 192 
„place of truſt, and concealed a Statute of 12000 J. 
e taken ot Sir Chr. Hatton, to the uſe of Sir Ed. Cooke, 
„ when he was yuar Majeſtie's Attorney General, not 
to pay a debt of good value due unto your Majeſtie, 
„nor to e e a diſcharge for the ſame. And for 
the better ſtrengthening of the Stat. there was like- 
« wiſe a Bond taken of 6000 J. with ſuerties to the 
«« ſame eſſect. 80 that Sir Chr. Hatton lay charged 


eaſt * under the penalty of: 18000 J. not to pay the debt 
nor agree to no Surrender, Diſchar, or Releaſe, 


$ ** nor 


iful carriage in the prefence 6 your Majeſtie, the — 


COK 


Chief Juſtice [X]. October the 3d he was called before the Chancellor, and forbid Weſt- 


minſter-Hall, and ordered to anſwer ſeveral exceptions 


beginning of November the King 


againſt his Reports (7). 


(u), in which he was ſucceeded by Sir Henry Montague. Upon his diſgrace, Sir Francis 


Bacon wrote an admonitory Letter to him, 


«« nor any wayes toaſſent thereutito. That this offence 
% was aggravated by the denial and proteſtation made 
of late 
1 privye to the condition of the Defeafance ; whereas 


* the Stat. was taken to himſelf by Indenture, where- 


„of Sir Chr. Hatton's part was ſound, but the other 


% was not found; re 


.* of it, incerted wordes with his own handes ; 
% that Mr. Walter and Mr. Bridgman his own Coun- 


4 cell were witneſſes unto. The rund, wordes 


1 ſpoken in the King - Bench the laſt day of Hillarie - 
„Ferme laſt, at a caſe of Glanvill and Allen, where - 


of the Sollicitor made a narrative relation, and 


* charged the Lord Chief Juſtice to have given too 
% much hart and encoura to that cauſe ; and 
te that he had too conſtantly directed the Jury, turning 
c them thrice. from the Barre, that if they ſett their 
4% hand to a Bill after Judgment, he would forecloſe 
te them the Court. And „in another cawſe the 
«« ſame day, ſaid, that the Common Lawe of England 
«© would be overthrown without, the light of the Law 
cc would be obſcured. And that all this was confirm- 
« ed by witneſſes. The third and laſt poi 
« his t behaviour before your Majeſtie, 
% Councell, and your Judges. And that conſiſted of 
< two points. Firſt, the exception that he tooke at 
your learned Counſell in your preſence, for ſpeak - 
<< ing at your commandment. The ſecond, that your 
«© Majeſtie having open'd your ſelf in the caſe of Com- 
„ mendams, and ſatisſied the Judges, that your Maje- 
1 ſties ſending to them had no intent to delay juſtice, 
<< and the queſtion being put to the reſt of the Judges, 
& whether they did not hold it for a delay of juſtice, 
«« that your Majeſtic had ſent in the caſe ; or if your 
« Majeſtie ſhould ſend hereafter in a like caſe, where- 
« in Majeſties Progenitors were intereſted ? the 
* reſt of the Judges ſubmitting themſelves, he only 
% diſcented from all the reſt. veg ny ex 77 of 
25 Sollicitors _— your ie ice 
* — anſwere, that he would by 2 Lordſhip's 
« favour begin with the laſt. And faid, for the part 
© of challange and taking exception at your Majetties 
% Councell learned ſpeaking in the caſe by your Ma- 
10 jeſties commandement, he acknowledged it for an 
* error; and ſubniitted himſelf. To the part, that 
upon the queſtion aſked the Judges touching Stay of 
Proceedings, he denied, when all the reſt did yield: 
& his anſwere was, that the queſtion yielded many par- 
« ticdlars, which ſuddenly occurred to his mind, and 
« cawſed him to make his anſwere, that when the 
« tyme ſhould be, he would doe that which ſhould 
% become an honeſt and juſt Judge. For the Bond he 
faith, that that aſſurance was in hammering a yeare 
„ and a half; they were Elepbanti Libelli ; and now, 
twelve years being paſt, it was no great marvaile if 
«© his memory were ſhort. Eſpecially fince about that 
«© time he was imployed, firſt in the great ſervice of 
the Prieft Treaſon, and Cobham, and in the next 
« yeare in the Powder Treaſon. And that if any 
« things have ſlipped in the multitude of buiſineſs, 
« that theis ſervices blott out his errors. Secondly, 
* ab impoſſibili,. which was, that the debt remayninge 
«© at the tyme was 33000 J. and that young Mr. Hat- 
4 ton's men were very meane, and not above 100 
« markes'a year. Akad as ſoon as it came to the poſ- 
«. fibjlitie, when he firſt heard of Sir Robert Riches 
«- offer, he then ſubmitted it, before ſuch tyme as he 
„ remembred the Stat. or Defeaſance. Thirdly, Cui 
„% Bono? He ſaid, he had never any profit by it, but 
4% the preſentation to a Benefice, and all tlie reſt was 
« his wife's. Fourthly, that the Crowne was content 
« with the eſtabliſhment, and he did but take Bond: 
« to continue it. And throughout all this he did ſub- 
mit himſelf to your Majeſtic and the Board, ſay ing, 
% Adu non facit reum, niſi mens (it rea. For his 
Speech in the King's-Bench, &c. he faith, that firſt, 
% whatſoever was done} was by the common conſent. 


7 Vor. IV. 


w—— ũ ꝶ—ꝛ ¶ů — — + 


the Lord Chief ſuſtice, that he was not 


in which he remonſtrates to him the errors 


of 


« And for thoſe Speeches; many of them were ſpulcen, 


385 


In the (. Idem, ad ann. 
removed him from the Office of Lord Chief 


1616. 


(2) Idem, ibid» 


and he knew by whom they were ſpoken, but not 


% by himſelf. And then offered four confiderations.. 


«© I. That the Court, unto which nevertheleſs he did 


6 » was ad informantdum, nom ad comvintendunt. 
« were witneſſes but on one fide. III. That 
the Interrogatories'might-be drawne too ſhort. IV. 
That it was concerning words ſpoken four months 
«© agoe'3 which being ſpoken” amongſt many, may 
„be diverſly reported. And thereupon produced a 


paper wri:ten by himſelſ, conteyninge, as he ſaith, 


the true paſſage of the day: (which we pre · 
** ſent unto your Majeſtie herewithall ;) being, as he 
„ ſaith, ſet down by himſelf the day after, /edato a- 
% nino. And touching thes words, that the Common 
„ Lawe would be overthrowne, and the Judges would 
have but little to do at the Aſſiſes, becauſe the Light 
„of the Lawe would be obſcured: he corifeſſeth the 
*« wordes, but ſaith, they were not ſpoken the ſame 
% day,” but at another tyme in the caſe of Sir An- 
% thony Mildmaies. And added, that he would not 
«« maynteine a difference between the two Courts, nor 
bring it into queſtion, yet, if it were an errory he 


your . may ſay, Erravimus cum Patribus. And thereupon 


** alledged the examples. Firſt, the article againſt 
« Cardmal Wolſey, 20 H. 8; wherein the ſame wordes 
are uſed, viz. chat ſuch ings in the Chan- 
<< cery tended to the ſubverſion of the Common Lawe. 
Art. 20. Secondly, the Booke intituled, e Doc- 
% tor and Student. Thirdly, an opinion of the Jadges 
% in Throgmorton's caſe in Q. Eliz, tyme. And ad- 
* ded alſo further, that for the tyme to come noe man 
„ ſhould ever make any oppoſition. Soe that the 
Judges having received your Majeſties commande 
ment by the Atturny Generall, that noe Bill of that 


Nature ſhould be hereaſter received, hee and his 


* brethren have cauſed the ſame to be entered as an 
* order in the ſame Court, which ſhall be obſerved. 
Which being the effect of his Anſwere, we have 
thought to add withall, that before us, as well in. 
4 goats in action he behaved himſelf modeſtly and 
Hh R tn nh hd i nnd 
[K] On Tune 30th following: be c ed 
the Council-Table, and ibe office of Lord 2 
We have the following account of this affair publi 
by Mr. Peck (23) from Mr. Baker's MS. Collections. 
Sir Edward.Coke 


Council Table upon his knees, Secretary Higwood lig- 
nified unto him, that the Lords had made their report 
unto his Majeſty of that which paſſed on Wedneſday 


before at Whitehall, for which he was cha by his 
Majeſty's Sollicitor with certain things, wherein his 


Majeſty was much diflatisfied ; which report contained 


a juſt and true relation, as well of thoſe things, which 


were objected againſt him, as of his anſwer thereunto 
in particular, and that rather to his advantage than 
otherwiſe. Which being delivered in writing, and 
duely weighed and of by the King, his 
Majeſty was no way ſatisſied with his anſwer to the 
parts or any of them, wherewith he ſtood charged; 
Viz. neither in that, which he made concerning the 
bond and defeaſance the extalment of a debt of 
Sir Chr. Hatton's late Lord Chancellor of England 3 
neither in that which he maketh concerning his ſpeeches 
of high contempt, uttered as he ſat in the Seat of 
Juſtice, concerning the overthrow. of the Common- Law z 
nor. laſtly in the anſwer he offereth to excuſe uncivil 
and undiſcrete carriage before-his Majeſty being aſſiſted 
with his Privy Council and his Judges. But» the 

rge lieth ſtill upon him, notwithſtanding any thing 
contained in his ſaid anſwer. Nevertheleſs ſuch was his 
Majeſty's clemency and goodneſs, thiat he was pleaſed 
not to proceed heavily againſt him, but rather to look 
upon the merit of his ſormer ſervices, and worn. 
decreed :. I. That he be ſequeſtered from: the Council- 
Table, until his Majeſty's pleaſure be further known. 
II. That he. ſorbear to ride his ſummer- circuit, as 

5 E 


WII 


ing himſelf that day at the 5. pag. 21, 23. 


(23) Ibid. num. 
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(ww) Idem, ibid. 


ad ann. 1617. 


of his former conduct 


) Collins, pag. 
512. 


Cabala five 
Scrinia ſacra, 
erier 0 
— and . 
ernment, in Let- 
ters, Ofc, pag. 
219. edit. Lon- 
don 1663, in fol. 


+ Pag. 825. 


G OR 


and” his wife, the Lady 
liers; brother to the Earl of 


Li. Ia 1617 there happened a ptodigious Jiſpuits betwern hitn =) Ng af 
2 about marrying their daughter Francrs to Sit John Vil- a 
Buckingham [M]. September the * 5th the ſame year he {4-4 Reipn of K, 


was reatiniitted into the Privy Council (w), the King being unwilling to loſe his abilities game the Fir 


&c. By Artbuy 


(x), and was aſterwards employed in ſeveral commiſſions O). February the 6th 1621 he * Eſp; pag 


Juſtice of - Aﬀiſe. III. That during this vacation, 
while he had time to live privately, and diſpoſe him - 


ſelf at home; be take into his confideration, and re- 
new his Books of Reports, wherein, as his Majeſty is 


informed, be many extravagant and exorbitant opinions 
ſet down and publiſhed ſor 
Andd if in reviewing and 


mg thereof, he find any 


thing fit to be ahered and amended, the correction 


is left to his diſcretion. Amongſt other things the 
King mes mor well pleaſed with the tile of thoſe Books, 


what in © his diſcretion he found meet in theſe reports, 


his Majeſty's pleaſure was, he ſhould bring the fame 


privately to himſelf, that he might conſider thereof, 


way 
* 66a ie 
the Lord 


the future. To which Chief Juſtice anſwered, 


a paſlage from this in the Note [E]; and it 
is aſcribed Ro in 8 2 2 
printed, and in his State-Worthies . 
this Letter he — Edward to be humbled for 
this viſitation, and obſerves, that affliction only levels 
the mole-hills of pride in us, ploughs up the heart, 
and makes it fit for wiſdom to ſow her ſeed, and 
to bring forth her increaſe. He afterwards 


4 
5 
8 
l 


s he, you delight to ſpeak too much, mot to hear 
| comes a Pleader, not a 
2 

your own arguments, | 
of thoſe, which, 
your own Judgment 
in your 
no |; Sie. Yn wy" 
when you «wander (as you often delight to du,] you then 
<vander indeed, and 'give never juch ſatizfathon as 
the curious time requires. This is not by any 
natural defet, „ ee electian, when you 
having a large 6 Pg ans, fn ap ne 


labour wwhat 10 ſpeak, as to find what ts leave unſpoken. 


| Rich foil are often to be weeded. Secondly, ' you cloy 
Jour auditory. would be obſerved, 1 
e 


either be faucer or fhort. ** Thirdly, you 


& and haue no excellent choice with men, who 
« the beſt books. For a man of action and py - 
<< ment you ſeldom converſe with, and then but with 


4% underlings, not freely, but as a Schoolmaſter, ever 


© to teach, never to learn. But if. ſometimes you 
« would in your familiar diſcourſe hear others, and 
** make election of duch as know what they ſpeak, 
un ſhould know many of thoſe tales, which you 


ive and Laws. 


T" fome 


poweriſping of your country. 
r eons, Gl 


. „ (dit. nd 
vigorouſly 1653, in fel. 
: 


«« tell to be but ordinary, and many other -things* 

«© which you delight to repeat and ferve in for no- 

<< velties, to be but flale. As in your pleadings you 

«« were wont to-infult even miſery, and inveigh bit- 

„ terly againſt the perſon 3 ſo are you ftill careleſs 

in this paint &. our e nh fo? e reſt of 

; ; Jas} off this Paragra 

<porld is too much feen, wvhen having; the enn S.. 

N 


10,000 i, you H ſew or nont. De band that (E}. 
taken ſ much, can ir give fo Jitele? Herein 


ward; their relief, but all 


_ e and his own bound; and 
t he was too open in his proceedings, and fo taught 
them how to defend themſelves. : **. But that, 2 
« he, which we commend you for art thoſe excellenr 


parts of nature and knowledge in the Law, which 


<« you are indued withall. But theſe are only good 
25 Wherefore we thank you hearti- 


0 p- 
7 tnels, (as your enemies ſay,) but to do juſtice, 
and deliver truth indifferently without reſpe& of 
«c na.“ 2 3 SP . 
[M] in 1619 there happened a prodigious diſpute be- 
tween bim and bis wwife, the Lady Hatton, þ ry 6 
rying their daughter Frances t Sir John Villiers, o- 
ther to the Earl of Bucki J We have given 
ſome account of this affair, in the Article of Bacon 
(Francis) (24), to which we ſhall refer the Reader; and (24) Note [I], 
ſhall here preſent him with ſome original papers amongft ol. 2. pag. 553 . 
the collections of James Weft of the Middle-Temple 
ſq;. The firſt is a paper of Sir Edward Coke's dated 
the 15th of June 1617, and is as follows, : 


1. During my lift two thouſand markes by the yeare 
for the preſem maintenance of Sir Jabs and my daughter 


Frances. 

2. There us conveyed of mannors and Landee 
of myn own inheritance after the deceaſe of me and my 
wife fifteen hundred pounds per annum to the uſe of my 
daughter. And I am to convey three hundred pounds 
more per annum of like eftate, in toto 1800 f. per 


. 


annum. ' J 
3. I will give ten pound to he layed out in 
Lands to the uſe of Sir Fobn and my daughter Frances. 
| 15 Fanii 1617 | 
Epw. Conz. 


My wife hath lands of inberitanee, «which ſhe bath 
purchaſed fince fhe vas my wife,” as full. 
1. The Caſtle and Iſle of Purbeck in the countie of 
* e e * 


4. Hatton-Houſe in Holborne, and land in Middle- 


Alſo all the plate, houſbold fut, lea ſes, and 
* aubich my <wife * = 5% after 
our decoaſes be devided betwveen them; and in the meane 
[time] they ſhall not be fold, given, or diminifbed. 

| | ee Ebw. Cox k. 

July the 15th 164% he Wrete a Letter, which is 
addrefled, To the Right 'Honorghle his ſingular good 
Lord the Lari of Buckingham Of bit Majefties e Ho- 
norable Privye Counſell, thei: ; and is as follows; Righ 

4 she 


{aa) C. 
ad ann. 


(33) 1de 


(«) U 


{aa) Camden, 


4% ann. 162 1. 


C OR 


vigorouſly maintained in the Houſe of Commons, that no P jon is of 
againſt the Parliament (aa). In July a reconciliation. was —4 
the Lady Hatton, by means of his Majeſty (0). The ſame year being looked upon as 


between him and his wife, 


(34) 14em, ibid. one of the great incendiaries in the Houſe of Commons, he was removed from the Coun- 
cil-Table with diſgrace, the King ſaying, that he was the fitteſt inſtrument for a Tyrant, 
that ever was in Eugland. And yer, fays Wilfon (cc), in the Houfe he called the 
« King's [oh (ing gs over-grown Monſter, And how can theſe agree ; unleſs 


(«) Ubi ſupra, 
page 191. 


ec becauſe the 


d not take his counſel, he hanged himſelf on the other fide ? 


a 
won 
«« But whether the King had cauſe to ſay the one, I know not; but he, it ſeems, 


„ means found enough to ſay the other.” December the 27th he was committed to 


« Aſter my wife, Sir Edmond Withipole, and the 
% Lady his wife, and other their to pre- 
vent this match betwene Sir John Villiers and my 
« davghter Frances. (whereunto his Majeſtie had given 
* his conſent and alynge) had conveyed away my 
« gereſt daughter but of my houſe in molt ſecret man- 
% ner ta a e near Oatland, which Sir Edmonfl 
« Withipole had taken for this ſommer of the Lord 
„ef Arguile ; I, by God's wonderful Providence, find- 
inge where ſhe was, together with my ſonnes and 
% our ordinary attendants, did breake apen two dores, 
<< and recovered my daughter ; which 1 did for theſe 
« cauſes: Firſt and principally leaſt his Majeſtie might 
<« thinke CI —— 5 > ine — 
« conveyi away, or charge me with want 
6 —— di. ing her to 
«© be carried awaye, after I had engaged my ſelf to his 


«© Majeſtie for the furtherance of this match. 2. For 


If your Lordſhip had not wrytt, by which I was 
Rot bin 


r in ſo 


bolld 
„ witth eaſur. I had paſyently fitten doune 
<< witth thes violenſes ofzed me, thou I be 
%% Motther from whome a doufter hath bene poled out 
4 of her father's hous, and by her fatther mayd a 
«« preſaner in her halſe brothers. Neyther feeke I 


<< thqu to thir ends beetar 122 But I ame a wo- 
« man, and mult ſofer, and les then a woman in be- 
<< ing his wie. r j 


| | Sir 
% John Velors yaur brother 3 which. Lonly ſpealze from 
the zcipeRtt I gary to your ſattisfaccion and my one 


the 


« honor, beeing of a famyly thatt can acnow 
your reſpectts to me, and ona be aſhamed of — 
** unworthynes in me. Your Lordſhip therefore vonch- 
<< ſafe-me'plaſe in your good thofts, till I ſhal} deſerue 
dhe contrary, and judge me by your knolege, not 
« by others 2 — for I am, 

| 6 Lotdſbip's reſpettfull Frend - - 


The ſecond is addreſſed, To the Right Honourable the 
„ — 8 Minges Horſe : and is 


60 My Lord, 5 

According to the reſoluſion taken before your Lo: 
vour motther and brother demaunded the paper men- 
tiſioned. Sir E. C. anſwered thatt eyther tary 
Winwood hade it, or itt was caſt by hee knew nott 
where, witth ſome euaſion beeſides. We are now 
att a ſtand, I not daring to truſt my bade 
doe now wryt my conſeauings. What ſeutts witth 
the Kings menyng and yours, I pray may bee writ- 
ten in a letter by the King's commaund to the King's 
* Attorney. I conſeaued by the Kinge's words that 
« Sir Edwarde Couke was aſked whatt he did or would 
«© dooe more in this mach for the Kinges favor. Sir 
«« E. C. anſevered thatt hee would aſſuer all the land 
«« with this doufter, and give his elldor doſter an ho- 
„ norable porſion in mony. The Kinge bad him 


„ wryte it. Sir EK. ©. writt a paper, and in both 
* the douſters. The Kinge aſked — 2 to 


* dooe witth the otther douſter; ſo as Sir E. C. 
ee 
60 a your Lordſhip to myſelſe, 
«« your mother, and brother; — — 
* to my contentte as I ſhall deſyer to bee enabled to 
« make demonſtraſion thereof, and euer to avow my- 


« ſelſe 
* Your afeccionatt and loving Frend 
. | | „% Elizabeth Hatton.“ 
The third is ſign'd, tho' not written with her own 
hand, and is directed, To the Right Honourable the 


Earle Maſter of the Horſe, and | 
cc * Lord 


I preſume to preſent this incloſed to your Lord - 
« ſhip, 8 to deliuer it to 
his Majeſtie, who, howſbever in my regard mi 
* leſs reſpect it, yett cominge from you will vouch 
it the better acceptance: and I hope your Lordſhip 
will leſſe blame mee hearin, if craveinge my ha 
«« pie returne into his Majeſties good opinion, Sur 
this the neareſt way, and intereſt you in an office 


% of no diſhonour to you, to her, who will acknow- 


«« ledge the returne from you, and reſt your Lord- 
*« ſhip's friend, if ſo you pleaſe to account mee 
« Eliz. Hatton.“ 


Her petition, addreſſed, To the King's moſt excellent 
or ” 


„ Moſt gratious Soueraigne, 

«© Pleaſe to caſt downe your ſacred eye uppon the 
< greeſe which neareſt toucheth the afflicted minde of 
« your humble ſubje&, which is, that I heare your 
„ Majeſtic is offended with ſame errours comitted 
„ by mee, a woman, and a mother, whoſe ſexe and 
% qualitie, as too weake to wraftle with ftronge ap- 
„ prehenſions, whatſoever the cauſe bee, will 1 cruſt 
with the mercy ef a juſt Kinge, receave a more 
« fauorable 1 ion, and the rather in 
« of my equtricion-and fence I have of my fault, * 

| 40 


(44) Camden, ad ſent to ſearch his papers (d 
, doors of his chambers in London and in the Temple, 


C OK 


the Tower, and che. next 1 examined; and Sir Robert Cotton and Mr. Thomas Wilſon 


„ of the loſſe of your Majeſties good opinion, Which 
« as I value before all priuate reſpects, ſo ſhall ] bee 
t© moſt happy in recouering the ſame, which with 
„ my uttermoſt I will indeavoure. God whoſe” ſub- 
« ſtitute you are, requireth for the greateſt offences 
but repentance, confeſſion, and a harte to amend, 
«« all which 1 humbly preſent to your Majeſtie, and 
Tye at your royall foote for grace to her that is, 
« Your Majeſtie's moſt humble and dutiſul ſubject. 
Pon 4 Eliz. Hatton.” 


Another Petition of hers to the King is as follows. 
To the" King's moſt excellent Majeſtie the humble Petition 
of the Ladie Elizabeth Hatton. ens, 


That your Majeſtie auoul be pleaſed amongſt your many 
6ther buſineſſes of greater importance to have in remem- 
braunce her laſt petitions ; wherein is conteyned in effect 
the fumme of what ſhes defireth. And that your Ma- 
jeſtie "would alſo vouchſafe to thinke "upon 'the miſery of 
a poore woman ; who for her obedience to your comm 
ment is both left by her huſband, and deprived of her 
former allowaunce fhee then enjoyed to mainteyne ber 
familye : 1ohich nag” wantinge hee liveth in ſome ne- 
ceſſitye, and alſo in contynuall frare of her life, being 
credibly informed that the ſame ſervant of his that 
putt a quarrell upon hers, hath uſed to weare a fliletto 
ia his pocket, contrary to your Majeſties commandment : 
which ſaid ſervaunt he ſtill continueth and keepeth in 
bis ſerwice. | 

That in conſideration heereof your Majeſtie would be 
. pleaſed ſome ſpeedye "courſe may be taken to ſettle an 
efla'e upon her daughtere Villers, according to his pro- 
miſe made unto your Majeſtie, and alſoe to releeve and 
ſupply. the neceſſitye of her ue preſont wannts, ana 
40% ta ſerure ber from the feare and danger of thoſe, 
that ſertke after her (I Rare) life. | 

There is likewiſe -a long repreſentation of hers to 
the King in anſwer to one of Sir Edward Coke's, from 
Which we ſhall extract ſome paſſages. She anſwers 
firſt to Sir Edward Coke's allegation relating to the 
aſſignment of Hatton-Houſe : and ſecondly to his rea- 
ſons for detaining her allowance of 2000 J, a year. 
'The firſt of the reaſons alledged by Sir Edward was, 
that ſhe had denied him acceſs to Hatton-Houſe; the 
ſecond, that when he was at New-Market with the 
King, ſhe had conveyed away all his goods and plate ; 
to which, ſays ſhe, my memory ſerves mee not; but ſuer 
am, that it wwas *ohen I hadd notice that there were 
certaine bills preferred againſt him in the Starre-Chamber 
that conteyned ſome fouole miſdemeanour he hadd com- 
mitied in his circuits; and that I was credibly informed 
by fome .of the late Lord Chauntellor's howſe, that in- 
ſteede of the Premunire Sir Edward Cooke pretended to 
bringe upon the ſaid Chauncellor, the ſaid Lord Chaun- 
cellor was confident to make good againſt Sir Ed 
Cooke in the like kynde. Therefore let him not blame 
me, if 1 meant o keepe fomethinge for myſelf, who 
badd brought it all unto him; wherein if I did offend, 
1 humbly craue pardon. of your Majeſtie, againſt æubume 
the offence <was' committed, c. She then vindicates 
herſelf from the charge of having detained from him 
indentures and other writings of great value. With 
regard to her refuſing to be called by his name, ſhe 
ſays thus: * Sir William Cornewallis. was the mann 
** that came from Sir Edward Cooke, by whome I 
** retourned this anſwere : that if Sir Edward Cooke 
** would bury my firſt huſband accordinge to his ownne 
directions, and alſo paie ſuch ſmale legacyes as he 
gave to divers of his friends, in all comminge not 

to above 7 or goo / at the moſt, that was left un- 
performed, he having all Sir William Hatton's goods 
and lands to a large proportion; then would T wil- 
* lingly ſtile myfelf - his name. But he never yield- 
* ed to the one; fo I conſented not to the other. 
The like anſwer I made to my Lorde of Exeter 
and Lorde Burghley, when they ſpake to mee of 

*« anie ſuch buſines. And whereas he accuſeth mee 
** to have called him baſe, treacherous fellave, the 
«© wordes I cannot deny, but when the cauſe is knowen, 
*© I hope a little paſſion may be excuſed. It was when 
*© he had ſigned awaye all my Livinge by my firſt 
4 


60 


for all ſuch offences as were by mee committed 25 your 


ande- how defirous be is to rubb upp anie thi 


Orders were likewiſe given for ſealing up the locks and 


and for ſeizing of his papets; and 


nei 5 


«« huſband, and fold his daughter whoe was leſt to my 


care and truſte by Sir William, Hatton, and after- 
„ warde he deceived, my children I, hadd by himſelf of 
„their inheritance.” Hi; fxth "accuſation of mee is 
the number of attempts I made the laft fommer againſt 


your Mayeftie's commaunde conrerning this late marriadge 


of my ſonne Villers and my daughter. 1 muſt confeſs 1 
ignorantly did many; for wwhich I humbly crave par 


Majeſtie's pleaſure knowenn ; and give myſelf ili hap- 
pines tb helm that | your Majeſtic bath lly forgiven 
all thoſe*whatſoever. Wert it not to make this wwritinge 
too ' tedious for your Majeſtier Yeadinge, I could much 
Nenn mynt offences by the uncivill proceeding of Sir Edw. 
Cooke and My. Secretarie Winwoode 3 but the one bei 

dead, I will forbeare, and the other out of the acknow- 
ledgment of that duety I wwe unte a und will let 


Aipp as many ef his inhuntiane proteedinges as 1 eann, 


except fuch wherein he calleth mee by a auritinge of Mr. 
Sollicitor to the Mar quis of Buckingham ; wvherein [ 
1 to make ill 


bloode betrwixt my fonne Villers and my/elfe, in that 1 


be obſlinate againſt this marriadge ;  whert- 
in I crave" your Majeftie's patience to har my wwil- 
lingnes and wirwillingnes thereto © Firſt for my 
„ willingneſs, I call to witneſs my Lorde Haughton, 
** whome I ſent twyce to moove the matter to my 
„ Ladie Compton, ſo as by mee ſhe would take it. 
„This was after he hadd fo fondly broke of with 
« my Lorde of Buckingham, when he rated your Ma- 
« jeſtie's fauour ſcarſe at the valewe of a 1000 J. 
«« After that my brother and ſiſter of Burghley offered 
in the Gallerie-Chamber at Whitehall theire ſeruice 
* unto my Ladie Compton to further. this marriadge 
*« ſo as from mee ſhe would take it. Thirdly my 
* cominge from Kingſtone in a coach with my Ladie 
« Compton, I then offered her that if ſhee would 
leave Sir Edward Cooke, I would proceed with ber 
«« in this marriadge. But let me intreate that a favo- 
©* rable conſtruction may be made of this, that I be not 
% adjudged-an alien from Sir Edward Cookes will and 
« pleaſure, which I hold fitt and am ready to obey. 
«« For the cauſe that made mee thus averſe from him, 
«© was when he had ſigned away my livinge himſelf; 
yet would n conſent to mee 
to obey your Majeſtie; for neither myſelf nor any 
„of my friends could euer obteyne his allowaunce 


T : : wo This Threate 
thereto. But if I did figne it, he would (as he ſayed) . 


© be revenged double treble of mee. And when 
« he was tolde, that I ſhould but ſigne what he ſigned 


« before; his anſwer was, that what hee hadd donne neſſes without 
« was woorth nothinge ; for if he once came upon his any exceptian- 


« winge againe he would blowe all that awaye. Soe 
* flonge I ſtayed in due reſpect to have obteyned. 
Sir Edward-Cooke's leave till my brother of Burgh- 
ey and myſelf had committed two contempts againſt 
* the Court of Chauncery, and that warrants were 
«© reddy to committ us both. Neither durſt I haue 
«« donne any thinge at all, hadd your Majeftie's letters 
** not given me the aſſurance I ſhould not be toaren in 
« pieces by this man, as nowe I am. Secondly for 
« Mr. Sollicitor's Lattin ſentence from Sr. Edward 
Cooke, I muſt lett paſſe as being altogether unlearn- 
« ed in that language; but I preſume it will not bee 
*« thought fitt, that a huſbaund whoſe pleaſure it is to 
% leaue a Wife, ſhould alſo take away all maintenance 
„ from her and make her lyve of theſe poor gather- 


« ings that ſhee in her younger yeares hath ſpated 


«© from her pleaſures' for'the good of her childrenn ; 
** but your Majeſtie I preſume will be a juſt judge of 
« that yourſelf. Neither doe I thinke it will be 
< thought fitt that though he have five ſonnes to main- 
** teyne (as he alleadgeth in his writing) that a wife 
© ſhould therefore be thought unfitt to have mainte- 
„ nance accordinge to her birth and fortune. And 
* concerninge the diſcourſe that ſeemeth to haue 
« paſſed betweene your Majeſtie and him, I dare not 
** preſume to meddle with: only I beſeeche your 
„% Majeſtie to conceaue howe hee hath adventured to 
« deal indirectly with me in all my occaſions, that 
«« dares preſume ſo to abuſe your. Majeſtie in his pro- 
« miſes to yourſelf &c.“ 
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it was debated. in Council, how he might be exeluded from the beneſit of the general par- 
. don, that ſhould have paſſed this laſt Parliament (er). January the th 1622 lle was ac- 
. pag. 55: «nd Cuſed of having acted diſhoneſtly in the caſe of the Earl of Somerſet, by ſuppteſſing ſome 
27 Jos true confeſſions, and obtruding falſe ones (). Upon the calling of a — 
Terz 66 1625, the Court · party being jealous of his activity aga inſt them, to prevent his election as 
2 Member, he was appointed Sheriff of Buckinghamſhire. To avoid this office, if poſ- 
1 ſible, he drew up exceptions againſt the oath, of a Sheriff, and ſent them to the Attorney- 
221 General, who by order of the Council attended the Judges, and received their opinion, 
that of the four articles objected by Sir Edward Coke, they found no reaſonable cauſe to 
make any alteration, except in one of the ſaid articles, viz. «You ſhall do all your pain 
<< and diligence to deſtroy and make to ceaſe all manner of hereſies and errors commonly 
« called Lallaries within your Bailywick from time to time, to all your power, and be 
c helping to all Ordinaries and Commiſſioners of the holy Church, and favour and 
«© maintain them as oftentimes as you ſhall. be required.“ This part of the oath, as obſo- 


* 
8 2 


lete and irreligious, they agree ſhould be leſt out of the oath to be adminiſtred to Sir Ed- 


4 2.7 ward Coke, and all other Sheriffs for the future. And an order of Council was accord- 
5. Jer, 7+ ingly made to that effect, which, reformed the oath, but did not excuſe the perſons, ſo that 
1704, in fol. Sir Edward was obliged to undertake the office (gp). | This affair is related ſomewhat dif- 
(=m) Lloyd, pag, rently in Lloyd's State-Forthies [N]. In the Parliament in 1628, he ſpoke vigorouſly 
$25, upon the grievances relating to the perſon of the ſubject (bb); and in April the ſame year 


(m) Desde Was one of the managers in the conference with the Lords relating to liberty and proper- 


(77) Kennet's * 
Complete Hiftory 


of England, vol. 


3. pag. 12. edits 
London 1708, 


S. BY Of (8) and upon a meſſage ſent from the King on the tenth of that month to defire the (+) idem, ibid. 
e 


Francis Peck, N 
— = 95 that the King makes a prorogation, but the Houſe adjourns itſelf (kk). On Thurſday June 
| | | * 
edit. London the 5th following he made a ſpeech, in which he affirmed that “ the Duke of Bucking- 
«© ham is the cauſe. of all our miſeries, and till the King be informed thereof we'ſhall ne- 
2 nya wp yr ver go out with honour, or fit with honour here, That man is the grievance of grievances 
of Lend mmm «© &c. (kk).” However the Lord Clarendon aſſures us (7), that he had before blaſphemouſly 
228 {tiled the Duke our Saviour. While he lay upon his death- bed, his papers and laſt will were 


at London 2730, ſeized by an order of Council [0]. He died at Stoke-Poges on Wedneſday Septem- 
in fol. ber the 3d (mm) 1634 (un), in the eighty ſixth year of his age (oo), and was interred at 


1735 in fol. 


of Commons not to make any receſs during the Eaſter-Holy-days, he declared, ““ 39 
(it 7 Idem, pag · 


40. 


*) ldem, page, 
43+ 5 


) Le Neves Titleſhall in Norfolk, where he hath a monument erected to him (pp). His laſt words 


"t. Ang. were, Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done. He publiſhed a great many works [P]. He 
wh 5: e. 15% was ſo excellent at improving a diſgrace, that King James uſed to compare him to a cat, 
| | 61 that 


—_ 7 * is related ſomewhat differently in that ports publiſh'd at St. Omers 1606 in 4to, under 

(25) Pag. 822, Lloyd's State-Worthies.] He tells us (25), that Sir the following title, An An/wer to the fifth Part of Re- 
Edward ſerupled the oath, pretending many things a- ports lately ſet forth by Sir Edward Cote Knight, the 

gainſt it, and particularly that the Sheriff is bound there- King's Attorney General, by a Catholick Divine. The 

7 to proſecute Lollards, æ⁊oherein the beft Chriſtiant may firſt part of his Inflitutes of the Laws of England is only 

be included. It was anſwered, that he had often ſeen a Tranſlation and Comment upon the Tenures of Sir 

the oath given to others without any regret, and knew Thomas Littleton, one of the Juſtices of the Common 

full well that Lollard in the modern ſenſe imported the Pleas in the reign of Edward IV; wherein all the 

oppoſers of the preſent Religion, as eſtabliſhed by law corruptions and Additions, which were in the former 

in the land, No excuſes would ſerve his turn, but he prints, are ſaid to be removed. I do not doubt, 

anuſt undertake that office.. However bis friends beheld ** ſays Archdeacon Nicholſon (28), but effectual care was 

it as an injurious degradation of him, who had been © taken in that matter; and yet there have ſeveral 

Lord Chief Fuſtice, to attend on the Fudges at the 4/- © miſtakes ( eſpecially in proper names) eſcaped the 

ver. | | “ Commentator himſelf in his own part, which will be 

O] While he lay upon bis death-bed, his Papers and *©* more troubleſome to the Hiſtorian than the Lawyer.” 

laft Will were ſeized by an order of Council.] This we The ſecond part of the Inftitutes gives us Magna Charta 

(26) Detection, are informed of by Roger Coke (26), who writes, and ſeveral other ſele& Statutes in the Original Lan- 
Te. ad ann. that Sir Francis Windebank, Laud's old friend, by guages, wherein they were firſt enacted, much more 
1634. an order of Council, came to ſearch for ſeditious correctly than we have them in any other printed co- 
and dangerous pal rs; by vertue whereof he took pies. Upon theſe he continually gives us his own Com- 

Sir Edward Coke's Commentary upon Littleton, and mentaries, very full of excellent learning; wherein 

the Hiſtory of his Life before it, written with his own he ſhews how the Common Law ſtood before the mak- 

hand ; his Commentary upon Magna Charta, &c. the ing of ſuch Statutes, whether they are introductory to 

Pleas of the Crown, and Juri ſdict ion of Courts, and his any new Law, or only declaratory of the old: what 

XI and XII Reports, in manuſcript, and fifty one other were the cauſes and ends of their being enacted, what 

manuſcripts, with the laſt Will of Sir Edward, wherein branches of them are now altered or repealed &c (29). 

he had for ſeveral years been making proviſions for his The third part treats of the Pleas of the Crown, and 

ounger grand-children. The Books and Papers were in it the Author propoſes the ſame end, which he had 

kept till ſeven years after, when one of Sir Edward's in the ſome the comparing Statute-Law with Com- 

ſons in 1641 moved the Houſe of Commons, that the mon, ſo as to diſcover, which Acts are only declara- 

Books and Papers taken by Sir Francis Windebank tory of former Laws, and which are new. Having 

might be delivered to Sir Robert Coke, heir of Sir run over all criminal matters and their legal .puniſh- 

ward, which the King was pleaſed to grant, and ments, he concludes with the nature of pardons and 

ſuch as could be found, were delivered. But Sir reſtitutions, ſhowing how far in each of theſe our 

Edward's Will was never heard of more to this day. Kings can proceed alone, and where they want the 

[I] He publiſÞ'd a great many works.) His Reports aſſiſtance and joint power of their Parliaments (30). 

| have had ſeveral Editions. The fr/ part of them The fourth part gives us an Account of the Inſtitution, 

27) Engliſh contains cafes relating to Eccleſiaſtical Power and Ju- Rules, Juriſdiction, &c. of all the Courts of England, 
ftorical Libra- xiſdiction; and the falſe Grounds, ſays Archdeacon Ni. from the Parliament down to a Court-Baron. The 

1. — 1 28 cholſon (27), whereon many 7 the * are there Author confeſſes, that in this work he amaſſed toge- 
1699, in $10, Iden, have been Heu by Parſons in bis Anſwer to ther every thing, that ſeemed ever ſo remotely to be- 
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(28) Ibid, p2ge 
172. 


(29) Idem, page 
37» 


(40) Idem, page 
79, fo, 
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wich, which he had formerly recovered and ſettled thereon, _ begged by 4 1, Sir 
w 


Edward deſired him to deſiſt, telling him, that otherwiſe he 


cap, and come into Weſtminſter-Hall once again, and plead there in Court in Juffific 
955 ldem, pat · tion of what he had done (vr The R r may ee his character in the [ 
25. | 


4 
The foundation of Sutton's Hoſpital had been craſhed by ſome Courtiers, if his obs 2 7 


not ned it; The Free- School at Thetford in Norfolk owed its ſupport to him; 


$24. 


/ em, bes, and he founded another at God wick in the ſame county at” his own expente'( //\. ' The 
many benefices in his own Patronage he freely gave to men of merit, declaring in his 


Law Language, that he would have Church-Livings paſs by Livery and Seifn, and not 


(tt) Idem, pag- by Bargain and Sale (it). Five lofts of '*peopl 


* verty, Chymiſts, Mo 


6% 1dem, ibid. to give ſolemn thanks'ts God, that he never gave his body to 
piauded his on fhece 


elty, or his hand to corruption; and ap 


e he uſed to fore- deſign to miſery and 


yſie, his heart to tru- 
in his fair fortune with 


nopolizers, Concealers, Promoters, and dy wh vets (i. Hei 


his wife, his happy ſtudy of the Laws, and his obtaining all his offices, ner prece nec prb- 


(xx) 12m, pag. #0, neither by ſolicitation nor bribe (x#). We ſhall give ſome account of his deſtend 
A. | | | 2110 i DEW 


. ants in the note [ R]. TR | 


long to any of the heads, under which he had firſt 

ranked the whole of his matter; "gy wag if there be 

e repetitions and tautelagies, 'tit t uſually 

2 the prime draughts of all Common-Place Books. 

His great age, when he came io lick theſe papers over 
far the preſs, would not admit nicety and exaitneſs, 

(32) idem, pag. and he died before they were publiſhed (31). In William 
74, 75 Prynne's Aui mad vor ſions this part of the Inſtitutes, 
printed at London 1669 in fol. a great many miſquo- 

tations of Records are noted, and the learned Au- 

** thor is more ſeverely reflected on than he ought to 

have been in a poſthumous work, wherein we know 

«© not what injuſtice might be done him by the Pub- 
(32) Idem, pag. hiſhers of his Orphan-Labours.“ His Speech, and 
75˙ Charge at Norwich- Afſizes, was printed at London 
1667 in 4to; and his Book of Entries, containing Prece- 
dents of all Preceedings concerning the prattique part of 

the Larus of England, at London 1614. He wrote 

likewiſe the Juri ſdiction of Courts, in fol. the Com- 

pleat Copy-Holder, in 8vo ; the Pleas of the Crown, in 

fol. Declarations and Pleadings, in fol. 1659 ; Pleagings 

in French, 8vo, 1601 ; Readings on Fines, in 4to; on 

Magna Charta, in fol. on Bail and Mainpriſt, in 4to. 

{21 The reader may jet his character in the Note. 

(33) In his Bi- Camden (33) tells us, that be was r of admir 

tannia inNorfolk. parts; than aubom, as none ever applied himſelf chſer 0 
the fludy of the Common Law, ſo ntver did any ont un- 
der ſtand it better; of which he fully convinced England 

by his excellent adminiſtration 4. many years together, 

whilſt Attorney-General, and by executing the office 0 
Lord Chief Faftice of the Common Pleas wwith the "4 

wiſdom and prudence ; nor did he give leſs prof of bis 

abilities in his excellent Reports and Commentaries upon 

our Laut, whereby he has highly obliged both his own 

(4) In bis Pro- age and poſterity. My Lord Bacon remarks (34), t 
poſition to bis if it had not been for our Author's Reporte, the Law 
Majeſty for the that time had been almoſt like a ſhip without ballaſt, fi 
—— — - that the caſes of modern experience are fled from 105 
Laws, prinied in haf are adjudged and ruled in former time. Willon 
the fourth vol. of Obferyes (5 5), that“ he was a man of excellent parts, 
his works, edit. e but not without his frailties ; for as he was a“ ftore- 
8 173910 e houſe and 1 N of Common Law for the preſent 
_ times, and laid ſuch a foundation for the future, 
(35) Ubi ſ-pra, “ that poſterity may for ever build on; fo his paſſions 
Page 97. and py were predominant, that boiling over, he 
| « loſt by them much of his own fulneſs, which ex- 
(36) Felix Con- -e tinguiſhed not only the valuation, but reſpect to his 
fortium, or a fit e merit; ſo often is that heat, that gives life to noble 
Gopanigee Re. . Parts, by a circular motion the ruin of them.” Mr. 
Learning 900” Edward Leigh (36) obſerves, that he was © Very Ex. 
cap. 13. pag» ** pert in the municipal Laws of our Land, as his Re- 
170. edit. Lon- ** ports, Commentary on Littltton's Inflitutes, and other 
don 1663 · learned works in the Law ſhew.” Lloyd informs 
us (37), that his parts were admirable, and that. he 
(57) State, er- had a Roy judgment, à faithful memory, an active 
de, pag. 323 fancy, a comely perſon. | C 
[[] e fall give ſome account of his deſcendants in 
the Note.] His two daughters by his laſt wife, the 
Lady Elizabeth Hatton, were Elizabeth, who died uti- 
married, and Frances, wiſe to Sir John Villiers, Viſ- 
count Purbeck. His three daughters by his firſt Lady, 
Bridget, were Elixabetb, who died young, Anne, wife 
of Ralph Sadler Eſq; ſon and heir of Sir Thomas Sadler; 
I 
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| oft? l 5 elt 
and Bridget, married 22 James I, to William Skinner 
Eſqz This Gentleman, who: was fon and heir of Sir 


Vincent Skinner, had by that Lady Mr, Cyrigck 


Skinner, an intimate friend of Milton, and to whom 
that Poet has addreſſed one of his Sonnets, in the be- 
ginning of which he pays the following compliment to 

memory of Sir Edward Coke (38). f 


| Cyriack, 5 q Ee an the Royal Bench f q 
Of Brittifo Themis, with no mean applauſe, 


Which others at their Barr ſo often wrench. 


Of Sir Edward Coke's ſeven ſons, Edward the eldeſt 
died an infant; Robert, the ſecond, was knighted, and 


ly, and died aged 67 on July the 19th 1653, leav- 
ing no iſſue, and was 82 £ E fork. pn the 
third ſon, married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Sir George Walgrave of Hitcham in Norfolk. Knt. and 
died at St: Edmundſbury Decem. 6th 1629, leaving 
four daughters his heirs. Fohz, the fourth ſon, was of 
Holkham, and married Moriel, daughter and heir of 
Anthony Wheatley, ſon of William Wheatley, Pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common-Pleas, by whom 
he had iflue feven ſons and ſeven daughters, whereof 
Edward, ' his heir apparent, died befors him, leaving 
no iſſue by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of George 
Lord Berkley ; whereby the inheritance devolved at 
length on Jobs Coke. of Holkham Eſq; his youngeſt 
ſon, who dying unmarried, the eſtate came to the heirs 
of Henry Coke, fifth ſon of the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke. 
But before we treat of the ſaid Henry, who is ance- 
ſtor of the preſent Lord Lovel, we ve an account 
of Clement) the fixth ſon of the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Coke; Thentas, the ſeventh and youngeſt ſon, dying 
an infant. The faid Clement Coke Eſq; married Sarah, 
daughter and cobeir of Alexander Redich of Redich 
in Lancaſhire Eſq; by a daughter and coheir of Sir Ro- 
bert Langley of A roft in Fe ſame County, whereby 


he made a great addition to the inheritance left him by 


his father, which was the feat and eſtate of Longſord 
in Derbyſhire. He was bred to the Law in the So- 
ciety of the Inner Temple, where he died May 23d 
1619, leaving iſſue, as the inſcription. on the monu- 
ment erected for him in the Temple-Church ſhews, 
Edward, Robert, Bridget and Avice. Edward, his 
eldeſt ſon, born at Chellea in March 161 -, Was created 
a Baronet December 3oth 1641, being written of Long. 
ford in Derbyſhire. He married Catherine, daughter 
and coheir to Sir Lodowick Dyer of Great Stoughtgn 
in Huntingdonſhire Knt, by whom he had iſſue two 
ſons, Robert and Eduard, and three daughters, Ce- 


 therine, . martied to Cornelius Clarke of ty Tha 


Scarſdale Efgq;' Anne, who died; unmarried, and 7 

phila, who died an infant. His eldeſt ſon, Sir Robert 
Coke Bart. ſucceeded to the title and Fe ops ſerved 
in Parliament as .one of the Knights of the Shire for 


the County of Derby 1 James Il, and married Sarah, 


daughter and coheir to. , . . Barker of Abrightlee in 
Salop Eſq; and dying without iſſue in January 1687, 
the honour and eſtate devolved on Edavard his only 

| | brother 


put on nis gown and 


138) See Pens 
non ſeveral Oc- 
; Caftons, By Fobr 
Milton. Both Es- 
ronounc't, and in his volumes taught our la,, -4 eff compoſed at 


With a ſmall 
Tractate of E- 
ducation to Ms. 
n Lo tt G 
married Theophila, only daughter of Thomas Lord _—_ = _—_— 


Berkeley, Anceſtor of the preſent Earl of Berke- 1673. 


He wer- COLLATIUS (a) (PETER APOLLONIUS) Prieſt of n livect about LA City of 
lee, Cale, che end of the Fifteenth" Cent " 
ris, pag. 2943 which Father Mabillon made into Italy in 1686 [A]. Collatius 
after which, ges, and one an i / 

he juſt gives 


his name, and 


ti- 


Go 


391 


This cannot be any longer doubted;:-ſince the journey lde nn ,. 
{ed Latin. lan] Addit. by 

the reſt on the deſtription of Jeruſalem, inſerted in the Bibliothecw-Patritn 
by Margarinus de la Bigne. It had already been printed at Paris [B} by the care of 
ey Doctor of Divinity; and another edition was publiſhed at Leyden in 1586, 
under the direction of Adrian vander Burch, who corrected and reviſed the Text. This 

ſhews chat Collatius was looked upon at à very antient Author. The elder Scaliger was 

not in this error; for he has ranked] Rich (b) among the modern Poets, lower than | Pon 

Alciat, and Balthaſar Caſtiglione 3- and above Lancinus Curtius, F 


b) Jul. Caſ. 
auſtinus Andrelinus, 8 mh 
and Eraſmus. - We find that he did not intend to rank theſe writers in an exact chrono- 
logical order; however, he has ſhewn' evidently h, that Collatius was a modern 


Poet. He declares him Author of a book of Faſti, 


which he does not. give a very 


good character [ CJ. Many learned men have taken ſo little notice of this paſſage in 


brother and heir, who reſided at Longford ; but dyi 

Auguſt 25th 1727 unmarried, the title of Baronet = 
came extant, and he left his eſtate to Edzward Coke 
Eſq; brother to Thomas, now Lord Lovell, lineally deſ- 
cended from Henry Cole, fifth fon of the Lord Chief 
Juſtice Coke. Which Henry was ſeated at Thurring- 
ton in Suffolk, and having married Margareyy, daugh- 
ter and heir of Richard Lovelace of Ringſdown in 
Kent Eſq; had iflue four ſons 3 whereof only. Richard 
the eldeſt, and Cyriac Coke were married; but from 
Cyriac no ifſue is xemaining. Richard Coke Eſq; was 
2 Thurrington and by Mary his wiſe, daughter of 


Sir John Rous of Henham-Hall in Suffolk: Bart. loſt 


an only ſon, Rohere Coke of Holkham Eſq; who mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Thomas Oſborn Karl of Dan- 
by, and afterwards Duke of Leeds, and died January 
16th 1675 in the 29th year of his age, and was buried 
in the Church of Tittleſhall in Norfolk. By his Lady 
he had iſſue Elizabeth, à daughter, who died in her 


_ infancy, and a ſon, Edward, who married Care, 


daughter of Sir John Newton of Barrows Court in 
Glouceſterſhire Bart. Hg died April 13th 1707, and 
the ſurvived him but a ſhort time, deceaſing on the 4th 
of Auguſt following, and were both buried in Tittle- 
ſhall in Norfolk. They had iſſue three ſons and two 
1 Thomas, now Lord Lovell, Edward Coke 
of Longford in Derbyſhire Eſq; who dying at his ſeat 
at Longford in Auguſt 1733 unmarried, left his eſtate to 
his youngeſt brother rt Coke, late Vice Chamber 
lain to che Queen, who in June 1733 married the 
Lady Jane, eldeſt ſiſter and coheir of Philip late 
Duke of Wharton, and Relict of John Holt of Red- 
grave in Suffolk Eſqz. The two daughters were Carey, 
wife of Sir Marmaduke Wyvil of Conſtable- Burton in 
Yorkſhire Bart. and Anne, married to Philip Roberts 
Eſq;, Major in the ſecond Troop of Horſe-guards. 
Thomas, the eldeſt ſon; May 27th 1725 was elected 


Knight of the Bath, and May 28th 1728 advanced 


(39) P 
Land. SY 


2 Collins 
73 vol. 3. page 
$13, &c, 


to the dignity of a Peer of Great Britain by the ſtile 
and title of Baron Lovell of, Minſted Lovell in Oxford- 
ſhire. In 1733 he was conſtituted Poſtmaſter-General 
of Great Britain and Ireland, jointly with the honour- 
able Edward Carteret . His Lordſhip married the 
Lady Margaret Tufton, fourth daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Earl of Thanet, and by her has an w ſon 
named Edward. His Arms are Party per Pale, Gules 
and Azure, three Eagles diſplay'd, Argent, Creſt, on 
a Chapeau, Gules turn'd up Ermine, an Oſtrick with 
an Horſe-ſhoe in its beak, all Argent, Supporters, two 
Oftriches, Argent, each gorg'd, with a ducal Coronet 
„25 r Pale, Azure and Gules, and a Line thereto 
of the latter. Motto, Prudens qui patient (39). T. 
[4] He lived about the end of the; XV1b Century. 
This cannot be any longer doubted, fince the journey which 
Father Mabillun made into Bay.] Magliabecchi pre- 
ſented to Father Mabillon a Poem of Apollonius, in 
Epick Verſe, on David and Goliah ; and ſhewed him 
that this Poem is dedicated to Lawrence of Medicis, 
and that there are added to it ſome Epigrams of the 
ſame Author; one of which is the Epitaph of Paul II, 
and the other of Sixtus IV. Father Mabillon inſert- 
ing this particular in | 
ſerves very juſtly that it cannot be any longer doubted, 
but that Peter Apollonius lived about the end of th 
XV. . But what he relates.cancerning Voſ- 
ſius, is not ſo juſt as I could wiſh. Here follow his 
words. Qu 2x carmine tiſcimas ætatem hnjaſee auctoris, 
quem alli ad ſaculum ſeptimum, alii ad decimum, alit 


1 He declares him , Author of a Book of Faſti 
the relation of his journey, ob- 


ad alia tempora referunt, ut videte licet Gerardum 
Vaſſium de Hiftoritis Latinis, abi Petrus i Col- 
lutius 1 (1). i. e. Which Poem informs us (1) Mabillon,' 
N age of this Author, which ſome Writers Me h tom. 
«« place in the VIIth Century, ſome in the Xth, and "+ Pag. 194- 
others again in other periods, as may be ſeen in 
Gerard Voſſius, where he is called Petrus Apollonius 
% Collutius.” In the firſt place, Voſſius does not call 
him Collatius but Callatius (2) ; and ſecondly, he does (2) Voiius, de 
not lay that ſome Authors declare Collatius to have f. Lat. pay. 
lived in the VIIth Century; others in the Xth, and 11 
others again in different periods. He only fays, that 
| inus de la Bigne (3) has placed Collatius towards (2) L Indice 
the cloſe of the VIIth Century, about the year 690 ; Clronulegico we- 
and that ſome very learned men of our age cite him as e Eclefic 
an antient Author. He adds, that in his opinion Apollo- Trum, = 
nius 1s a modern Writer, cotem „and lower than P e 
the year 1490, and that Barthius (4) alſo believes him 
to be a modern. Voſſius's reaſon is grounded on his (4) Adverſar- | 
thinking that Collatius ſhould not be diſtinguiſhed from iv. 23. cp. 27s 
the Apollonius Collatius mentioned by Scaliger in his 
Poeticks It is therefore evident, that Father Mabillon 
has cited Voſlius erroncoully. 

LB] His Pen. . . on the defliruftion of Feruſalem, 
as it had already been printed at Paris.) I have not ſet 
down. the year of this edition, becauſe I find that Mr. de 
Launoi (5). and Daumius (6) vary from one another; (5) Hier. Col 
the latter, who believes it was but the ſecond, and that Z. Navarr. 
the firſt had been publiſhed in 2 it to 1846; 8 685. 
the former dates it at 15 40 (7). umius looks upon (6) Zpif. ad 
Margarinus's de la . edition as the third (8); Reine/rum, pag. 
and as the fourth, that of Hadrian Vander Burch, 27 


whom he cenſures for having declared that his Leyden (7) The Authors 


Edition of 1586 was the ſecond. Daumius pretends, of A Erudi- 
that he ſhould have {aid the fourth. But even this ran, 1692, 
would haye been an error, becauſe of the edition of Pat: 558. pus 
1640, mentioned by de Launoi, and that of Paris g aun. 
printed in 1575, i in the catalogue of the Bod- 

ſeian Library. I do not 

Voſſius took to be the firſt (9) ; which according to /rhezue des 
him is the edition that was publiſhed at Paris in 15 16 . 

by the care of John Gagney 3 for it is manifeſt,” that (% Vola, 4. 
he is miſtaken with regard to the time.  Gagney Fi. f pragma 
did not begin to ſtudy Divinity, till the year 1524 (10), 811. 

_ es. Tl _ . that he ſhould ha ve 

undertaken to publiſh Collatius in 1516. Voſſius ſpeaks a 
of an Edition printed at Antwerp by Chriſtopher Plan- 7h 1 
tin, and reviſed by Vander Burch : this doubtleſs is var. pag. 681. 
the ſame with that printed at Leyden in 1586; and 

if Voſhus ſaw Antwerp in the title of his copy, this 

muſt be aſcribed to the cuſtom which Bookſellers have 

of printing ſeveral titles; and of making them vary 

as much as they pleaſe in the dates of the year, and 

the names of the r they are ſaid to be printed. 

How many times have they by this method, made 
Bibliographers increaſe the number of the editions of 

a Book? Daumius had reaſon to believe that the Paris 

Edition was preceded by an Italian one; for the Work 

in queſtion had been printed at Milan in 1481 (11). (11) 46, Era. 
. | | of Liebe 1692, 
follows what he ſays of it. Apolonias Collatius Faſftes 

euidit, in guibut 22 les, Tee tam 
potra et; & cum diſcedit 1aco etiam infeli ns) 12 : 
Apollo Dallatas peblithed a Book: of ae eee 
+ in which he diſcovers a piety that is Iaudable, but lid. 6, 

„ his verſtfication is flat; and when he leaves the ele- 

«« giac meaſure his poetry allo very bad,” 


allude to the Edition which (3) In the Bis- 


— — 


C OD 


Scaliger, that they cite Collatius as am antient Author DJ. Vous (ry ie ſurptiſed, that 4 vu. 


Gyraldi has not mentioned this Prieſt of Novarra. Father Briet ſpeaks of him in ſuch a 
printed in Milan a Poem of our Apollonius on the 


manner, as will oblige 


together with ſome Elegies and Epigrams FJ). 


[D] Many learned Men cite Collatiur as an an- 
tiny Author.) Voſſius without quoting any one, ſays 
| only, that the learned men oſ this age, generally cite 
3 r antiguvs Collatius as ſuch (13). But Barthius is nor ſo cautious; 
7 Jimi e, de erte that Collativs had been cited,” as an ancient 
fa laudatur, Chriſtian Poet” by Joſeph Scaliger in his votes on Eu- 
Voſhus, de Ht. ſebius; by Caſaubon in his Commentary on Suetonuus ; 
Latin, pag. 811+ by Francis Juret in his Notes on Paullinus ; by 
Chiitopher lerus in "his obſervations on Tacitus; 
by Thomas Dempſterus in his Notes on Cori ppus ; by 
Meurſius in his Gloſſary ; by John Savaron in his 
Commentary on Sidonuis Apollinaris ; by Bulengerus 
in his Treatiſe de [mperatore, and elſewhere (14), The 
learned Reineſius, who was not ſorry to meet with an 
opportunity of cenſuring Barthius ſays (15), that there 
was no reaſon to cenſure theſe learned men, fince they 
did not mention the age of 'Collatius ; and that they 
might very well have cited a perſon, who in their opi- 
nion was a modern Author; that it was particularly 
abſurd to introduce in this criticiſm Joſeph Scaliger, 
who could not have forgot what his father had told 
him, concerning the age in which Collatius lived. 
If the Reader conſult Daumius's anſwer to theſe ob- 
jections of Reineſius (16), I am certain he will find 
that Barthius was in the right. | 
A Carmelite, called Daniel of the Virgin Mary, 
has alſo taken Collatius to be an antient Chriſtian 
Poet (17), and even ſeems to have ſupported himſelf 
on the authority of Cafaubon. The Marquis of Agro- 
poli cenſures him on this account, and at the fame 
time invalidates what the Carmelites would infer from 
Part 3. cap. 16. a paſſage of this Poet. 
— — A Fz) Father Briet ſpeaks of him in ſuch a manner, 
— 4 <vill oblige me do take notice of his errors.] He does 
not determine with regard to the age in which Colla- 


(14) Barth. 
Commentar, ad 
Claudian. pig. 
795. In his 
Commentary on 
Statius, tom. 2. 


pag. 436. he 
cites the laſt 
Commentators of 
Petronius, 1 am 
of opinion that 
he means Gal- 


daſtus, 
(15) Epiſt. ad 


Daumium, pag, 


15, 16, 
(1 6) Ibid. Pag · 
2” 


(17) Deniel 4 
Virgine Maria, 
Vinca Carmeli, 


in Examine Di- 
winit. in Carmelo tius lived, but he has committed ſome miſtakes. In 
conſulte, Art. the 1ſt place, he ſays that Margarinus de Ja Bigne 
22+ Page m. Ef. fixes him under Charlemagne &c. that he is made to 
18) Briet. de flouriſh about the year 690 (18). It is — de 
vet. Latin. lib, la Bigne who fixes him to that year: for what reaſon 

5+ Page 63. then' does Father Briet charge him with declaring that 
Collatius lived under Charlemagne, whoſe reign did 

| not begin till the 786 year, and the Empire till 800, 

: or 8017? It is evident that this Jeſuit (Briet) ſuppoſed 
the year 690, and the æra of Charlemagne's reign, 

to be the ſame, which is a miſtake. II. He fays, 

that Voſſius rejects the opinion of Margarinus de la 

Bigne, and fixes Collatius to the beginning of the 

XVth Century; which is making him cotemporary 

with Politian. Voſſius ſets down expreſly the year 

1490, Which is about the cloſe, and not the begin- 


Ca) This Article 
was communi- 
cated to us by a 
very ingenious 
and learned Gen- 
tleman. 


Cambridgeſhire September the 23d 1650. 


COLLIER (JEREMY) (a) ſon of Jeremy Collier, was born at Stow Qui in 
His father was a Divine, and conſiderable 
Linguiſt, and ſometime Maſter of the Free ſchool at Ipfwich in the County of Suffolk. 
His grandfather likewiſe was a Clergyman, ſettled at Bradford in Yorkſhire, where he 
lived in eſteem for his function. He was born at Leadon near Bradford, and deſcended 


H. Lat. age. 
$12, "2-4 


| between; David and Goliah, 
. n | 71 ef 969113 MA 6 
"1118 1 ; 11 * 1 — 107 | J by ) | (3 - 
ning of the XVth, Century i and it would be a, Chro 
nological error, to aſſert that an Author who lived in 


the beginning of the X Vth Century, had been cf the 


ſame age with Politian. IIIdly, Father Briet(reſ6ts 
the opinion "of Voſſius, he does not thluk 
that Collatius's ſtyle is ſtrong and elegant 0. 
nough for the age Politian lived in, at which perio 
polite literature was revived. He finds ſome faul 
relating to the quantity in Collatius's verſes, and ſuc 
an ignorance of the Greek tongue as does not ſuit the 
age in which Politian flouriſhed. This reaſon is of 
no force; for all the Authors of the X Vth Century, 
did pot improve equally, by the great advances which 
had been made in polite Literature in Italy. Some of 
thoſe Writers who ſtudied the refinement of their- Dic- 
tion, either in proſe or verſe, made a very inconſidera- 
ble improvement, and learnt the Greek Tongue but 
very imperſectly. IVthly. This Jeſuit thinks that the 
ſtile of Collatius is a little more noble and polite than 
that of the Writers under Charlemagne, from whence 
he inſets, that Voſſius and Barthius fix him too far 
back, eum nimis deprimunt. If. he meals, that they 
have him in too great contempt, he is in an error 3 
for they only take him to be a modern Poet. If he 
ſuppoſes that they bring him a little too low, he re- 
futes himſelf ; for according to his way of reaſdning, 
in our third obſervation, the higher-a Poet has raiſed 
himſelf above the i of the eighth Century, 
the more he deſerves to be placed in the age in which 
Politian lived. ILL 

[F] There was printed at Milan a Poem . . . on the 
combat betæucen David and Goliah together with ſome Ele- 
gfe Fe. ] I have already mentioned, what Father 

abillon had beard concerning this Poem, from the 
illuſtrious Magliabecchi, I ſhall here inſert what the 
Authors of the Ad Fruditarum relate on this head (19). (19) Menſ. Der, 
We there find, that Magliabecchi made a t of 2692, pay. 558, 
ſome Poems of Apollonius to Puſterla, Keeper of the 5-9 
Ambrofian Library at Milan; and that the latter gave 
them to Lazarus Auguſtin Catta, a Civilian of No- 
varra, who got them printed at Milan, anno 1692 in 
8vo. This Collection contains the combat between 
David and Goliah, and a complaint of our Saviour a- 
gainlt the Jews in epick verſe; an Elegy on the plea- 
ures of the Country, and ſeveral Epigrams ; but the 
Epitaphs of Paul II, and Sixtus IV, which were in 
Father Mabillon's copy, are ſuppreſſed. Our Apollo- 
nius is called Collatinus in the Edition made by Catta. 


We muſt rank Ricciolgs, among thoſe who ſuppoſed 
Collatius to be an antient Chriſtian Poet; for he has 
placed him in the eighth Century (20). | 


T:P. (20) Iuid. 


from a Gentleman's family of that name ſeated at Thruſk in the fame county in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. His mother was Elizabeth Smith of Qui in Cambridgeſhire, 
where her family were poſſeſſed of a conſiderable intereſt, and related to the Sterne's of 
that town, being by her mother deſcended from the Keys or Cays of Yorkſhire and 
Lincolnſhire. He was educated under his father at Ipſwich, from whence he was ſent 


to Cambridge, and admitted a poor ſcholar of Caius College 


John Ellys. 


under the tuition of Mr. 


His admiſſion bears date April the roth 1669 in the 18th year of his age. 


He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the year dil and that of Maſter of Arts in 


1676, being ordained 
Gunning Biſhop of Ely, 
Biſhop of London. He 


Deacon on September the 24t 
and Prieſt February the 24th 1 | 
aving entred into Prieſt's Orders he officiated for ſome time at the 


677, by Dr. Henry Compton 


Counteſs Dowager of Dorſet's at Knowle in Kent, from whence he removed to a ſmall 
Rectory at Ampton near St. Edmond's Bury in Suffolk, to which he was preſented by 


James Calthorpe Eſq; and inſtituted by Dr. Anthony S 


row Biſhop of Norwich, Sep- 


tember the 25th 1679. After he had held this benefice fix years, he reſigned: it,” and 
came to reſide in London in 1685, and was ſome little time after made Lecturer at Gray's- 
Inn. But the Revolution coming on, the public exerciſe of his function became impfac- 


rann 


corp 


ticable +, for he could 222 
or the le of others, to ta 


7 
lows: 


eſtion after the Prince of ge's arrival It gave 
uch offence, that Mr. Collier was committed to New- 
gate ſor it in the March following the Revolution, but 
aſter ſome months confinement he was diſcharged with- 
out any tryal. 2. A Tranſlaticn of the 9, 10, 11 and 


12 Books of Sleidun f Commentaries, 1689. 3. Vindicia 
is 4 or Remarks upon a Paper, entitled, An 


'ry into the meaſures of Submiſſion to the ſupream Au- 
2 1 168g, 4to. The Author of this Ex- 
ry was alſo Dr. 
1 . Animadverfions upon the modern explanation 
of 11. Hin, 7. cap. 1. or a King de facto. 1089, 4to. 
5. A caution againſt i z or the — — 
zaween praying and fwearing, in relation to the ci 
ers, 108. qo. This diſcourſe is a diſſuaſive from 
joining in the 6. A Dialogue con- 
f mes between 4 of wn Se 2 
0 m 
4. d tis pr in 169 , and called a ſecond part, 
_ Collier's, being a narrative of the 
Mr. Collier's relates chiefly to the 
authority of the 
= — 690, half ſheet. It is a petition 
? & 1 v , 
— iry into the Birth of the Prince of Wales. 
8. Dr. Sherlie#'s caſe of Allegiance conſidered, with ſome 
remarks upon his Vindication. Lond. 1691, 4to. 9.4 
brief Efay the Indepen of Church Power, 
1692, 4to. The deſign of this Eilay is to prove the 
ick Aſſemblies guilty of ſchiſm, upon account of 
their being held ſuch Biſhops as had aſſumed, or 
owned ſuch as had aſſumed the Sees of thoſe, that were 
deprived for not complying with the Government &c. 
10. The caſt of givi 
mined, þ ay ny King's Bench Nov. 23, 1692 ; 
with a Preface dated Dec. 1692, and a Letter to Sir 
John Holt hn. 30, 1692, 2 4 R Ay 
ks the Ca ving Bail Wc. . 
4 228 2 e derte, we are to take no- 
tice, that Mr. Collier and _— * fre ya 
juring Clergyman were in the year 1092 a 
yon, Far. in Kent, and brought up to London 
ſuſpicion of ſome deſign againſt the rumen, 
_ after examination they were by my Lord Not- 
Mn EE SR WP. 
. . . % were 
Bail. : 2 - belote Mr. Collier 


| Ils Bail, Low kick. ited to 
threw up his , upon whi was committed 

the King's Bench, * he lay, till by the applica- 
fon of Has of his friends, he was diſcharged 
warrant from the Lord Chief Juſtice Holt. That 
Which moved him to throw up his Bail was a ſcruple 
he had entertained 7 mp. the lawfulneſs of apply- 
ing under the ſtated forms of Law 8 


not acknowledge ; and this ſcruple fat fo [cloſe upon 
him, that he ght it neceſſary even whale he was 
in priſon, to commit the reaſons upon which he 


his opinion to writing, and after he was ſet 

at li , ſent the famous . abovementioned to 
Sir John Holt, the Chief Juſtice at that time, to clear 
himſelf ſrom having any hand in the application made 
for his Acharge. Of this piece there were but five co- 
7 11. A perſuaſroe to conſideration tendered 
to the Royaliſts, icularly thoſe of the Church of Eng. 
land. Lond. 1693, 4to. It was afterwards reprinted 
in 8vo, together with his Vindication of it againſt a 
piece entitled, The byal Layman's Atalagy &c. written 
in confutation of that part of the Per/uaffue, which 
relates to the N about the frequenting the 
Public aſſemblies. 12. Remarks upon the London Ga- 
rette, relating to the Streights fleet and the battle of Lan- 
den in Flanders 1693, 489. 13. 4 Defence of the Ab- 
Jolution given to Sir William Parkins at the place of exe- 
cution, April 3dz with a farther Vindicagion thereof, 
occaſjoned by a paper, entitled, a Declaration of the Senſe 


Vor. IV. 


pies printed. 


d either by che 
e the new baths. ""On' the con 
comply with the government, but wrote A] ſeveral times in defence of h 

noten : ge Sf, Wan 
I Hrue.] Tue Catalogue of his worls is as fol- 
1. The Deſertion diſcuſſed in a Lotter to 4 Caun- 
try Gentleman. N This is written againſt Dr. 
the pr 


Burnet's uiry into eſent ſlate g affairs, and is 
ſaid to be the 425 nur ub Oh. chat fide the 


urnet, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſ- 


Bail to a pretended authority exa- 


trary he not only refuſed to 
1 


1 Dr er 
/ the Arebbiſhopt ani Bifſips &t. The Hr dated A- 
pril 9, 1696 the other April zt, 1696. To which 
is added a Poſiſcript in relation 10 4 called An An- 
fwer ta his Defence c. dated Apri 25» , Alſo. a ly 
to the Abſolution of a penittht according to the dire2ions 
of the Charch of England fc. dated May'20, 1696! 
and Ar Anfruer to the Animadverſions on te Pumpblets 
lately publiſhed by Mr, Collier Ac, dated July 1, 1696, 
of 


4t, The Declaration mentioned above was directed 
againſt Mr. Collier, Mr. Cooke ard: Mr. Statt, of 

ich the firſt pronounced the abſolution over Sir Wil- 
liam Parkins, the ſecond over Sir John Friend, and all 
-N. a — 1 upon 

| „ It was by the two Archbi 

recite of that 2 but Dr. Grove Bap of 
Chicheſter, one of thoſe that ſubſcribed the Declaration, 
confeſſed, as it was ſaid, that he bad not read it, when 
he ſet his hand to it, but ſigned it implicitly. Be that 
as it will, they were not only cenſured by the eccleſia- 


ſtical pe for what had done u that occa- 
fion, ut profecined 0 0 e one: 
mies to the Government &c. and Mr. Cooke and Mr. 


Snatt were committed to Newgate, but diſcharged af- 


Collier, in 


continued to di, death | EG ſeveral 
24 5 
Subject, in four parts . Re 
Volume printed 1697, the ſecond 1705, and the laſt 
8 W s came out in the 
ar 1691, wi ;ſcellanies in fue E 
and the ſeventeen following in 1 rr 
N upon Moral Subject, the ſecond part. The 
Eſſay alſo, which is upon the re/arrefion, had 
ea before in a Sermon, tho' now alter - 
ed and moulded into a diſſerent form. For I have ſeen 
an edition of it in 1686, with the following title: D 
Difference between the preſent and future op of our Bo- 
dies confidered in a Sermon, 3. Beſides this the E/ays on the 
Office of a Chaplain, and that concerning Pride, had both 
of them ap ſeparately ſome years before the Col- 
lection paſſed the preſs, the firſt being printed at Cam- 
bridge 1688 with this title, The Office of a Cbaplain en- 
quired into, and vindicated from ſervility and contempt, 
4to, and the other at London 1689 by the title of 4 
Moral Eſſay concerning the nature and anreaſonablene 
of pride ; in which the moſt plauſible pretences of thi 
vice are examined, in a conference between Philotimus 
and Philalethes, 8vo. "Theſe Eſſays have had ſeveral 
editions, being much eſteemed b polite and under- 
ſtanding of mankind ; Father Courbeville a 
Judicious French Writer places them in the ſame claſs 
with the works. of Montagne, la Hoguette, St. Evre- 
mont, the Author of the Moral Reflefions, the Cheva- 


by lier de Mero, and la BruyereSee the Preface to Le Heros 


duit de PE A. azar Gracien &fc. a Paris 
1725, 15. rt view of the immor and 
faneneſ3 of the Engliſh Stage Hy Fea 698, 2 
frequently reprinted. 16. A defence of the Short View 
Sc. being a reply to Mr. C 's Amendments &c. 
and to the Vindication of the py. th of the Relapſe. Lond. 
1699, 8vo. 17. 4 ſecond Defence of the Short View 
Sc. Being a reply to a Book, entitled, The ancient and 
modern Stages. ſurveyed c. London, 1700, 8vo,. The 
Book here replied to was written by Dr. Drake. 18, 
Mr. Collier's Diſſuaſtve from the Play-Houſe; in a Letter 
to a TY of quality, occaſioned by the late cala 92 
the Tempeſt. London, 1703, 8vo. 19. A farther Vir- 
dication of the Short View Sc. in which the objedtians of 
a late Book, entitled, A Defence of Plays, are confider- 
ed. London, 1708, 8vo. The Defence of Plays has 
Dr. Filmer for its Author. In this controverſy with 
the Stage Mr. Collier exerted himſelf to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage. He baffled his adverſaries at their own wea- 
Pons, and ſhewed that it was poſlible for a Clergy man 
to have more wit as well as more learning and religion 
than the Poets ; and though they treated him with much 
rudeneſs, and endeavoured to aſperſe his character with 
il--natured and groundleſs inſinuations, yet he had the 
pleaſure to ſee his labours were not ſo wholly MF 


arguments of ſome bf his'brethren t 


$93 


Thus far is 
Mr. Colliers 
own drawing up 


is ſentirhents, excepting fon? 


w dates. 


though 
power. com 
Pliance, and he was. promiſed. conſiderable preferment, if he would n "and 


it to the government. 


COB 


Tome, occaſions it expoſed him to the,cenſure-and reſentment of thoſe in 
n the reign of Queen Anne ſome overtures were made to engage him to a 


as he became a Nonjuror upon no other motive but to 


ſatisfy his conſcience, no offers of advantage could make the leaſt impreſſion upon him. 
We ate well informed that he was conſecrated a Biſhop; by Doctor Hickes [B] and ſome 


others on Aſcenſion- day 
(as we have een in the note (AJ) of a 


1513. Aſter ſuch a numerous catalogue of his works; the evidence 
long and conſtant application, it will not be ſurpria ing 
to ey: that he was afflicted with the ſtone, which at length carried him off, He died on 


the 2 6th of April 1726, and was buried on the agth of the ſame. month in the Church- 
Neko Pancras London, being then in the ſeventy ſinth year of his age. He was a 


ry life, chearſul and inoffenſive in converſa- 


rent a oe and a m 1251 
tion, G5 with all the. reſerve of a, CF had the 4 bleneſs and complaiſance of a Gen. 


tleman.... He: was well acquainted with the learned 
„ and wn no ſtranger to the Common 


and profane antic 
t maſter of 8 e and Language, had a 


1 Ge 4 $6 =" OJ? . 
” * . +. / o 
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: 7% „ 31 NE . 4 . 44 * > „ ay ® - « % bo 
M nb eULqnit 1: by 4 


mr Mat the nei t ett x os 
hehe bo hy ng of Ny 'Plays he fs 


wed that they might haye been 
9 & (as Mr. Vue hate 5 gi car 


2 * ey e advantages bis 

on gfeve in 0 7 e (ay the 

85 1 Dro e to is W it po ken) 
% cuox that Mr. Collier bt 

wy in s him jelly, lickly retradt 9 - 

9 ag 1175 hs of , that caul de truly ar- 

f obſcenity, bench immorality, and de- 

week ie Ad tet bechme kim to 15 * pen in the e de- 

ſence of bac d when he had ſo often drawn it 


one. Pre £ 't Fables ancient and 1 
The Pi wat N ins French by Pere Cate a 


e abovementioned 9555 ele here calls him an i/ 
77 7 and celebrated Apt | and ane of the Staig! 
ui's In Eng land | 2 wy 10 de laxar Gra- 
BE. 3% : a Path 30.) 2 The Great Hiſtorical, 


logical, 22 * Poet ical Diftionary Sc. 
9950 The two. volumes were printed i in 


1701, k 25 A Which 3 is. called a Sup lement in 
poet nd again, in 1727s the laſt, which is an ap- 
4 tot 


the ather three, in 1721. "This Dictionary is 
iefly bes from 'Moreri, but very much improved 
dy, Mz Collier. The two. firſt volumes he found 2 905 
ted to his hand, but with the an 
miſtakes, Fond a great diverſity of ſtile (whic 
ways be the caſe where many different hands are 10 
0 80 loved i n the ſame wark) hat he was oblig'd to correct 
whole; and the rather becauſe there had been two 
pur ed and . Editions of e French fince the 
bliſhing of that ane Tranſlation, After theſe 
wo Volumes came our, there were ſome objections 
ſtarted againſt his mana 9 8 which he clears up in 
his Preface to the Supp lement; and tho! it is poll 
that in ſo great a variety of matter ſeveral errors may 
Rill be diſcovered, (as. many of the. two firſt volumes 
are cotrected in the Appendix) yet with regard to the 
Choice of proper lubjeck a and the manner of handling 
them, to the uſefulneſs of the Lack and the uniformity 
of the lt le, it will juſtify the g ood opinion the pub- 
li& have had of it, and N the model or the 
reproach of thoſe that write Dictionaries after him. 
21, The Em mperor Marcus Antoninus his conver ſation with 
himſelf. , Together with the preliminary Diſcour je of the 
learned Gataker g. to wwhich is added the n alice 
Pidure of Cebes the Theban Ec. "Tranflated i into En- 
from the reſpective o 1 London, 1701, 
vo. 22. An Eccigſiaſtical of Great Britain, 
ehiefly of England, From the 72 1 of Chriftianity 
o the end of the reign of King Charles the ſecond. With a 
rief actount of the affairs of Religion in Ireland. Collected 
from the be 2 ancient Hiſtorians, Councils and Records, 2 
oy folio. The firſt 1708, the ſecond. 1714. This Hike 
which i is written with great judgment, and con- 
15 beſides a relation of facts, many curious diſcourſes 
pon eccleſiaſtical and religious ſubjects, was taken to 
by Biſhop Burnet, Biſhop Nicholſon, and Dr. Ken- 
— afterwards Biſhop of Peterborough, each of whom 
bliſhed a few Animadverſions upon fome paſſages in 
itz but was defended by Mr. Collier in two pieces, t the 
ſürſt entitled, 23. Az Anſwer to ſome exceptions in Bi- 


bas A is dear Ou ee WEN: 


underſtood both ſacred 
w. In a word he was a 
e e As well! as the — 


on 


columns 


e e to 705 ty Th the — 
c. again My. Collier s Ecele ical Hi oh; 2525 


with a Reply to 17 vggt rf 
liſh wy 4 ea, fob. 
ry Remarks > 
herein his mi | 


don 171 3 
Lanefi nd and third wits 


oped.” Lond. 1 ! 


2 5 in a Dinh 
between Cached 1 pon a ok 


8 W to the Tran Fedor + 6-44 12 2 


repreſentat Mr. Collier”, Wen Hit 
e 
4 abe N ut in the $yo it js called, Senne 
derations c. 


A Panegyrick won the 8 5 St. Orr 
avian 
3 a confol, 


tory Diſeaurſe to. the Chr ihe Fig artbg Ar Hed 7 
200 4 the PET, Patin: 5 
Re er * 
27 4, Ut. of . wax E 2 * Londow, 


1716, 8Yvo. 2 Diftour cal Sub- 
Jeck, Wee e . me hag — 


1 Collection 134 a fnted rately in 1 

with the fo lowing title : oy 3 5 dy i 55. 
ing and Nei 4 the rea W for preference Pn : 
in a Sermon 1 ,obgy! at Whitebalf Apri q 39th, | 
49. 38. mot the Origin 9 Evil; being an 4 
OE rg 19 4 Collection of My: Colher's Diſcourſes 

e 8vo. WW ir publiſhed alſo an Adver- 

CA, again Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of hit «wn Tim, 
which w $ printed on a flip, of papet 0d diſperſed in 
the London Colle. houſes in 1724, and is to be ſeen 


in the Evening Numb. 2254. Befides this be 

wrote everal Þ s Kc. as . An Adwertiſement 

5 "the Aus and hs Yranflation c  Maxims 
and Reflections upon Plays (in a to*a 


feowr fe of 
the Lawfulneſs an Cala GA 5 of Plays, printed be 

a late Play entitl - Beau, in Pi e i 5455 
by the Biſhop of Miaaux, Lond. 1690. 2d, A Rrconi- 


mendatory % to Tully's five Books de Finibus 4. . 


Dow iole 7 1 S. P. (Sam. Parker) Gent. Nege- 

ther wit for the philoſophical weritin 

Cicero in @ 4405 15 the Nel 1 r. Henr A 
Prefice 


aue. Lond. 1202. q A . 


to buman Souls naturally immortal. Tran/la wi rn 
a Latin. Manuſcript by S. E. Lond. 1707 this 


Preface Mr. Norris makes hohourable ee in his 
Letter to Mr. Dodwell concerning the Immortality of 
the Soul May, and fays that 3 Collier's fingle re- 
mark a Mr. Locke is in his opinion worth all 
the Boo es p. 10% 1 have been informed more- 
over, that he was concerned amang others in — 11 
the paſſages reſer ted to by Dr Mary Sacheverell 
his Auſeber to the Articles 218 Bli Impeachment, printed 
at 175 F710. 


LIES 4 Vecrated a Biſhop by Di. Hickts, &r. ]We 


n informed that r. George Hickes was con- 


Sy WA * Thetford on on 5 Matthias's Eve, 
2 23d, 169 by the deprived iſhops, Dr. Wil- 

lojd th Norwich, Dr, Francis Turner 
Bion Ey, x F Dr, Thomas White Biſhop of Pe- 
terborough. P. 
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rs fri 
Catalog 
Library 
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hand. 
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how at Heſton near: Hounflow.in che. County 
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Henry Collins Eſq; a Gentleman 


pouuds per amm m. Our Author received his 


whence he was removed to King's- Col 


the, Law, ſoon abandoned it. »July 
Francis Child, who was the 15 
by her had two ſons and two 


rs from the 


Catalogue of his A correſpondence 
2222 ne ro from the Ken 
hand. is CollefHon of. 
| i bis 2 
Hales 5 {4 

writings) an Ef 1 e. 
7 e e Len bi: Be ie 


Wh * % een un "Pp iD 
a NN A * E 


Mr. Locle bas Dion; at 

2 06-16 the lettert of: gust, K Fl wok "Iu. 

—. Des Matzenux 18 bi Colleen of —.— 
Pieces of Mr. de eee 


ID 


25 it — me, wet 
Yobn Hales, pag, Zulſed, amd to whom 1 might communicate's 


„ & , we n, 70 1 
3 457 — ak Byli —_— EE 4 


— | lion's 2 abi 2 wb thi” feed-phot "dy 6. —— vir 
| ates, and if I miſpate of}, jon have i, 
ever I met with in i to "What many bun 


ke to , 
os Rotor wh beſt, a e 


. e 
often old men's dream J. fee" % truth,” and di- 
red paths |, t it; wWhertin 4 little" indutry and 
application would fettht of: mind with Mute ier even 
in thoſe matters wulle you torr,” andi len we dark. 
. doubt ven ewith moſt feluplibone' B this 


& at the ond — ny i I 
e 1 e epic, 
| thre. & Js much irreſſſia. 


not | for any thing 3 
Wh * 2 it fer on- 


u truth, beauty; un 
uur age, Pen rom 2 
als pas ly amd 
'Tir another letter, dated from 


fet about it, as 4 work" 
oblige the world df 
Oates 11 ——— di he writes thus: oY Dear Sir, 
He that has any ming tb ds with you, muſt own 
«+ that — the fatural produt᷑t of your con- 
- %. ſlitution3 and your ſwul, a noble foil, is enriched 
«« with the two mot valuable qualities" of human na- 
ture, truth and friendſhip. hat a treaſure have I 
(2) Mr. Locke then in ſuch a friend, With whom I can converſe, 
wed on the 23th «4; and be enlightened about the higheſt ſpeculations ? 
that is 2 Jet La his eter" dared, r 170g he (rites Ute: 
after the wri mies prevait © faſt on me, that" unleſs 
r 2 — hinber, I ny loſe the ſathifafim of he 
ain a man; that I value in the" firft rank of 
(3) Collie ig | 2 at I leave bobind me (2). We have another 
ſeveral pieces, 7 — letter of Mr. Locke's 0 e which 
* 33%, 3% 1 as follows. | 1 


Ok For „ Collins Eh | 
* Te ts dee aſter my deceaſe. 
„Nen * Nen 


« "Davy sb, yu 8 1 
y e you eil foe chat f had Go lg. 
« neſs for ***. And I knew no better way to take 
G care of him, than to put him, and what ws 
© for him, into your hands and management 
« knowledge I have of your virtue of all kinds ſe- 
« cures the truſt, which by your permiſſion, I have 


lege in che Univerſity of 1 4 2 WherebE eM 
for his Tutor Mr. Francis Hare, the / preſent 
up to London, and was admitted a Student of 


zad 1695 he matried Martha, the daughttr| of Sid 
lowing Lord Mayor of the City of London; and 
3 Elizabeth and Martha. Henry, the elder of the 

ſons, died in his nf. Anthony, che younger, was born in October 
1 Fofogpreat ſweemeſs of 
z Cant ige, an died N 
1925s In 
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e Panipbler, cutitled,' A diitoufle of Free. Ni, 
London 1713 iti 8G; ' and at che end of his Ei 
Suppiſitiont- or 4 pt a de Tate" DiſgowHe" EY 
grounds and reale d. Chritan Religibn, cobich 
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A. London 1524 in 8v6. 


7 Eſſay e Uſe of Reaſpn in Pro- 
101ons, the evi pends upon Human 
Tetimony JThewe wa was u 2d ito afie of it final atLon- 

in 1709 in 98. He Jefines Reaſon to be ber Faculiy of 


the” mind, whirthy if the; the truth, | 
bability, or improve ofttions (4), He ; (4) Sect. 
conſiders a le. and the various 3. 3 


exerciſe” by the . with? en to all Kinds of pro- 
Rom (5), and erideavours to ſhew (6), that Reaſon 


er iti" part in all kind 9 
ft ts proportioned accor, to the degree 0 evidence, 

2 propoſition has. He -bſceves (7), 2 Teſt (6) Page 7. 
„ mony ox itſelf is not ſufficient to procure falth or 
«aſſent, ' unleſs accompanied with theſe two circum- (7) Pag. 8, 
4. fancrs, credibility of perſons, and credibility of 
„the things related. a, credibility of perſons, he 
underſtands (8) “ men's. having che means 'of infor- (8) Ibid. 
«© mation, capaci to wcnn. honeſty and diſin- 
« tereſtedneſs.” tredibility of” things related he 
_—_— t. That the word; made uſe of in the re- 

fand for 17 ideas, or ideas, that we are ca- 
1 7 forming ; for if they Hand for ideas that we 
know not, or want faculties to 9 there are then 
ſears for the mind Jo exert itſelf upon. Nothing 
remains but mere ſounds, which cb [ignifications are 
no more is it than the ſaunds of a trumpet or an 
2. * That words muſt ſtand. for thoſe ideas, 
which the uſe of language has appropriated them 
7 do, or for what the — or relator ſays he under- 
«* ſtands by them, or for what the viſible 5 

66 


(s) 
of propoſitions, and that the 5,6 — ä 


100 


396 C10 


of. Cheſter Cheſter, being animadverted . N an ata. with relation to ſome fla in his 
Some Confiderat 1. Le the — m ing 8 
at — — 1 eee een ed in 170% f Vindication of ob an- 


ſwer to Mr. ee our Author entered into the Controverſy between 
(4) See Hiſ- Mr. Dodwell — Mi, l Onrkeoocering the Naval Immortality of the Soul, 

Fuente, which/ſubjedthe publiſhed ſeveral pieces CJ. In December 1709 (d) his Pamphlet, in- 
tor Dec. 1709, titled, craft in penection, or a e of the Fraun in — and tontinuin n 
3 bb (The: Church hath power to decree Rites and Cerkmanits, and Authority in c 


ng ot WO yg 3713 10 WMD LS uonwoliot 189y pd egw offs d 
| 0 Aff: 1. adi bas dg90 by { er gush oa ne end ow! Fr; 


„ 
WITTE: In ORE 9 5 
| 5 «« of word the... 


** 
' hae it is e 
— the ivipes militate A 
| ee Feeds thoſe, 
| ho can only believe that, whi 2 can 22 
| it before I proceed, — 4 down the diſtinc- 


| thing to he ue Treis t are ge af 
E , our aſſent dec. Pro euerer offered to us cone, 
t anather. flug of terms, wubich idtas thei la-. 
l IE — er — 55 1 * 
2 10 Joint are rea/on, ent * 
7 dee . da are OY to reaſon. 4s for inflance, I am wt 


(10) Pag. 11. 


(12) Pag. 16. 


u. and Philoſophy, ar neceſſary to make 
4 „ Rendhden have any effect upon common 


„minds. For was not God to be repreſented by ex- eee this tate, as to 
« which 3 * gs 3 4 e ns, fs oy the eh 
«« human paſhons and actions, who by oc- ſition, at E time perceive 
2 ee in the whrld are bt of tho mare. . Fardives nad rden low from he thing aner 
c“ juif ideas w men of thought know to ted iche ou nr 
6 that Being * would perhaps think him i 0 9 n 3 any propoſition involv- 
60 taking of their action $ ; and there- 65 n 
«© fore to T uſeſul and credible in it- . the Galbood, of that propoltion as 
« ſelf, it malt co 3 in « any. grounds 4 friert can, be of its truth, becauſe 
«js falſe, but who oy . © the tion, of the diſagreement of our ideas is 
ee ng re hiloſophy. — «« as plain as is the perception of the a t. He 
N Der the words denies alſo (22), that if we examine 
** under any conſtruftion will bear 2 reaſonable ſenſe tradidion or abſurdity follows from a dem 


(12) Pag. 17, (z] Mr. Collins then es this obſervation to poſition, and affirms, „that wherever we have capa- 
18, the Revelation which we ac nowledge, and conſiders city enough to perceive the truth of a propoſition, we 


thoſe of God is faid to have capacity to ve that there is no 
— ed Wn ore eo 


Alam (16), cheered with <vine (17), &c. and ob- then examines (23) the ſeeming | inconfyſtence between (23) Pag. 45, & 
(nd Wien" © Le. that beſides endeavouring to put a true ſenſe, the, divine | preſeience <uith the liberty of man; and t. 


on words, which literally underſtood imply what is our notion or idea of eternity; ** both which, ſays he 


falſe, ** there is ſtill this further 2 ve to, writ- (324), I doubt nôt to clear up from all abſurdiis, (24) Pag 45. 
(15) Ex. Xxxii. cc ings 


g5, which upon human, teſtimony, are ſuppoſed „ which in guy way of conceiving are thought to fol 
to come from God, not to the whole for the 


( Ges. wth «« ſake of ſome paſſages, which cannot be 8 paſſage from this EJay (26), which he call; upon Mr. — of an Argu 


to proceed from G4. but rather to preſume hey” 


ny Judg- ix. views and way or Whereas merely human — po that Avfaver 128. t all the difficulties, that may Nh Devel 


«« ings, may be 


Y rejeſted or denied to proceed 5 wed of Pogo againſt ibe immenſity and eternity of God, & c, teriality and Na- 
(13) Pag. 20+ * from the Author, whoſe name they bear If there Clarke ſans cannot be clearly anſwered, arg. (4! $a, 
| are ſeveral paſſages contained in them inconſiſtent 70 2 clearly anfevered. e Oc 
de with the character of the Authors or the times [C] Entered into the controverſy between Mr. Dod- „dit 44 


«« wherein they lived; becauſe there is not that hr well and Mr. Samuel Clarke concerning the Natural Im- _ in $v0« 


«© for either zealous or deſigning men to make addi- mortality of the Soul ] Mr. Collins's pieces upon this 


„ tions to Books, that are not luppoſed neceſſary for ſubje& are as, follow 3 I. 4 Letter to Mr. Dodwell, (26) Pag. 53, 
: e the direction of our theory and practice, as to thoſe containing ſome remarks on a (pretended) demonſtration 5+ 


4% that have or are likely * have any 2 on of the Immateriality and Natural Immortality of the (27) Page 33. 
Clarke's Anſwer 40 bis late Bpiſtolary 34- 


« our lives and opinions. And this reſpe& due ta Soul, in Me, Clay 


«« 'writings, Which upon human teſtimony are Fg Di urſe &c. Landon 170% in 8yo. There was a 
10 poſed to come from God, is A 4 — 


„ by ſeveral (if not all) i interpreters of the Scriptures, gument made uſe of” in a Letter to My. Dodwell. 
« to bas the 1 EW! of 8 (WAA . on 1707 in 8vo. III. 4 * to Mr. Clarke's be 
| | q 45d b 3% 1 5, | ce 


ere, — His 


He le . (21) Page 45. 


any con- (22) Pag. 43, 
pro- 44+ 


ged neceſſary 2d Edition in 1999 in 8yo., II. 1 A.- (28) Pag. 14 


29) 


COL 
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troverſies of Faich] in the twentieth Article of tbe Articles of the” Churth of England (e) DI, 4e) London 


was publiſhed, as his Reflections on a late Pampblet, entitled, Prieſtcraft in Perfection, 


were in February the year following (/). 
titled, Divine Predeſtination and Foreknow! 


(Lenden 1770 Will F) LET In March 1711 he went into and bec 
Be Le Clerc, and other learned men there, and returned to London 
pinted in n Pay them a ſecond viſit in à hore time. 


ivate affairs, with a promiſe to his friends in Holland, that he would 


* printed for B. 


Bragg in Pater- 


The ſame year ( 22 he publiſhed his Vindi- Noſter Row, 
cation of the divine Attributes - in Jome-Rtmarks dn the Archbi 


1710, in 8 vo. 


'of Dublin's Sermon, in- 
conſiſting with the Freedom of Man's 


df ®) See * 
Trp | x of the Works © 
olland, and became acquainted With Mr. +4 Learned, for 


. : , ” Feb. 1710, vob 
in November following pag. 126, 


In 1713 he publiſhed his Diſcourſe of Free-' 


95e, pack; 178. THinting, occaſion'd* by the Riſe and Growth of a Seft called Free-Thinkers (g) CPI. 


„ 


fence of bis Letter to Mr. Dodwell : With a Poftſeript 
to M.. Milles's Anſwer to Mr. Dodwell's Epiſtolary 
Diſcourſe. London 1707 in 8 vo. There was a ſecond 
edition of this piece corrected, printed at London 1709 
in 8vo. © IV. Refl:4ions on Mr. Clark's ſecond Defence 
of his Letter to Mr. Dodwell. London 170% in 8vo. 
There was a ſecond Edition in 1711 in 8 vo. V. 4. 
Anfever to My. Clark's third Defence of his Letter to 
Mr. Dodwell. London 1708 in 8D. There was a 
ſecond Edition corrected, London 1711 in 8vo. 
[DJ His Panpbler, inrititd, Prieſteraſt in 
&c.] The Preface to it is dated at London January 
1, 1769. The ſecond and third Editions corrected 
were printed at London 1710 in 8vo ; and at the end 
of the third Edition is ſubjoined the following adver- 
tiſement: Whereas in the two former impreſſions of 
Prieftcraft, &c. a Letter from Oxford is cited, giving 
an account of an Engliſh Edition of the Articles being 
cut out from a volume of Miſcellanies in the Bodleian 
Library; I have omitted that paſſage in this Edition, 
upon the fight of 4 Letter from Oxford, which aſſures 
the Gentleman to whom it was wrote, that my friend 
vas miſtaken. I do not know at preſent in what part 
of England he is ; and therefore I cannot as yet give 
the reader and myſelf that ſatizfation in the matter, 
{which 1 hope to do I hear of his return to Oxford. 
— authority of the clauſe in the XXth article of 
the Church of England had been called in queſtion in 
1709 in a Book intitled, (29) The peril of being zealouſly 
7 „ but not well : or Reflections on Dr. Sachevere[; 
mon preached at St. Paul's Nov. 5, 1709, But ſoon 
afterwards in the ſame year its authority was ex pro- 
ep attacked in Mr. Collins's Pamphlet abovemen- 
tioned ; which occafioned great and diligent inquiries 
into the ſubject, and was anſwered or reflected on in 
divers Pamphlets, Sermons, and Books. Among 
which there are two chief works, which ſeem, ſays 
(30) Hifterical *©* our Author (30), to be written by choſen Champions, 
and Critical Eſ- a who have been ſupplied with materials from all 
fay en the thirly «« quarters, and have taken great pains themſelves to 


(29) Pag · 20, 
21. 


nine Articles of i put their materials in the moſt artful light.” The 
1 14 firſt 1 was publiſhed in 1710, and is intitled, 4 Vindi- 
duct. page 46. cation of the Church of + nat ry the aſperſions of 
edit. pry oe a late libel, entitled, Prieſt in - Perfection, c. 
1724 in 8vo. 


Wherein the controverted clauſe of the Church's power 

in the twentieth Article is ſhewn to be of equal autho- 

rity <vith all the reſ of the articles, and the fraud and 
. forgery charged upon the Clergy upon the account of that 
_ clauſe, are retorted upon their accuſers. With a Preface 

containing ſome Remarks upon the Reflections on that 
(31) London Pamphlet. By a Prieft of the Church of England (31 ): 
1710 in $vo, Mer. Collier (32) ſtiles the Author 4 learned and jud:- 
Dass, 218. beſides e;ous Friter: and has given us an Abridgment of this 
the Preface. Book in his Beelefiaftical\Hifory . The ſecond Book 
(32) Fccl:640;- againſt Mr. Collins's Pamphlet was publiſhed at Lon. 
cl Hifhory f_ don 1715 3 © and ſeems, ſays our Author Þ, delayed 
Great Britain, “ fo long on purpoſe to have the benefit of the utmoſt 
Part a. B. 6 „ inquiries which could be made. It is a Book of 
* . near 500 pages in 8 vo, and 1s entitled, Au Eay on the 
* Pag. 487, & Thirty Nine Articles of Religion, agreed on in 1502, and 
Jai. reviſed in 1571 Ce. By Thomas Bennet, D. D. - 
+ El and CH. In anſwer to theſe two Books Mr. Collins publiſhed in 
tical Eſſay Sc. 1724 his Hiſtorical and Critical Efay on the Thirty Nine 


Introduct. pag» - Articles ' of the Church of England, which we ſhall 
$ mention below in the Note [XI. | 


t Sce the Article [E] His Vindication of the Divine Attributes in 
of BENNET ſome remarks on the Archbiſhop of Dublin's Sermon 
(Thomas) vol. 3. 
pag., 208, 209, 


intitled, Divine Predeſtination and Foreknowledge con- 
ſifting with the Freedom of Man's Will.] Mr. Thomas 
Emlyn is ſaid to have written and inſerted ſeveral 
pages in this Pamphlet relating to the Doctrine of the 


Vor. IV. 


Trinity, while the manuſcript of Mr. Collins lay at 

Mr. John Darby's the Printer. e 
[F] His Diſcourſe of Free- Thinking, occaſioned 

by the riſe and growth of a Sect called Free. Thinkers. ] 

It was immediately attacked by ſeveral Writers, and 

particularly by Mr. Whiſton in his Neflacomt on an 

Anonymous Pamphlet, entitled, A Diſcourſe of Free- 

Thinking. By William Whiſton, M. J London, 

1713, in 8vo, pagg. It is dated January 29th 

1712. There have 2. three edition of . He 

obſerves -(33), that 75% this pamphlet be communty* ſo (33) P's: 3, 4. 

awortled as ts feem rather meant againſt the Heathen lab. 

latry, Popiſs ſuperſtition, real prieflcraſt, and tyranny 

over conſcience, than againſt . itſelf with its 

Sacred Boats; yet do I perceive, ſays he, there are every 

where ſuch ill charaers given of the Clergy or Chriſtian 

Prieflbod in general, and ſuch oblique reproaches caſt up- 

on Revealed Religion; ſuch a viſible flight put upon the 

awhole Fewiſh Nation and the Moſaick Law; futh a 

plain diſregard of the great foundation of Religion, the 

Immortality of the Soul; and ſueb inſinuations viſibly tend- 

ing to render the ſacred Books both Jewiſh and Chriſti- 

an contemptible and uncertain, that it is very fit and 

reaſonable to make ſome reply to it. He then remarks | 

(34), that tho' this pamphlet is capable of doing miſ- (34) Pag- 4+ 

chief with the unthinking and prejudiced part of mankind, 

yet, ſays he, I am in no concern for the truly ſober, the 

learned and judicious, who, I am ſure, will make deeper 

enquiries and folider refletions, e er they make ſuch con- 

clufions about matters of ſuch mighty conſequence. There 

was publiſhed likewiſe an anonymous Pamphlet, inti- 

tled, Free Thoughts upon the Diſcourſe of Free-Think- 

ing. London 1713 in gro, Pagg. 68. Mr. Benja- 

min Hoadly, now Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter, wrote 

allo Queries recommended to the Authors of the late Diſ- 

courſe of Free- Thinking. By a- Chriftian. London 

1713 in-8vo, pagg. 31. This piece is highly com- 

mended by the Writer of the Free Thoughts (35) above- (35) Pag. 65. 

mentioned, and by Dr. Hare in his Clergyman's Thanks : 

to Phileleutherus, who tells us (36), that not a few (35) Pag. 15. 

have wrote againſt Free-Thinking with very good 

© ſucceſs, particularly the ingenious Chriſtian Queriſt, 

<*« who, for his honour, was the firſt that appeared in 

** ſo good a cauſe.” This pamphlet of Mr. Hoadly 

was reprinted by him in his Collection of Several Trafs 

(37). He aſks, Whether that can be juſtly called Free- (37) Printed at 

Thinking, which is manifeſtly. Thinking with the ut- 1 W 

moſt ſlavery and the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt eve ; ; 

te and the — Sc, all 4% ( 38). 38) Pag. 3. edit. 

Whether the falſe money, that is put upon men Lenden 1713. 

ͤäſometimes, hinders them from believing, that there 

** 15 any good coin, or from accepting it, when it is 

good. Whether therefore the feigned miracles and 

e falſe pretences of many to inſpiration and divine 

** commithon, be an argument againſt the truth of any 

«© ſuch thing (39).” Whether the follies, and inconfi- 

flencies, and ridiculous opinions of many Chriſtians or Di- 

vines, picked up in abe courſe of 1600 years, can in ju- 

flice be produced, as arguments againſt all religion,” any 

more than the differences among Philoſophers can be an 


(39) Ibid. pag. 
35 ++ 


= argument againſi reaſon itſelf and every thing in Philo- 


Jophy, or than the differences among/t Atheiſts, and par- 
ticularly the abſurdities in Epicurus's Syſtem, will be al. 
lowed by theſe authors 40 conclude againſt Atheiſm itſelf. 
Whether ſuch repreſentations of Chriſtianity and ſuch po- 
tive aſſertions, as run through this treatiſe, ta the pre- 
Judice and condemnation of all religion, and particularly 
of the belief Ma future flate, do nat too evidently ſhew, 
that the deſign of it, was not to incite men to an impar- 

al examination, but to influence men to the utter con- 
demnation of all religion (40). ** Whether it be 


a ſign (40) Ibid. pag, 
of + 5 


* 
: 


Y 


(41) Ibid. pag. 6. 


GOL 


1 


It” was reprinted. at Hague wich | and Hons in 1 
W ->< 1 8 N 1 f | 7 /, _— + [ | 
AE * ſ [LA 4) | „ 5 | N 035 *» * 


«« {ach a reyerence as directs and ſecures men's 


«4 ence to his Laws, upon the ſame foot with that 


% fear of the Gods amongſt the Heathen, which was 
e jodeed Superſtition, and which taught men to have 
no other notion of their ſuperior Beings, but that 
* of - tyfannical, cruel, barbarous Lords, delighted 
with the blood, miſery, and torments of their Vo- 
*© taries (41) Whether it be not ridiculous, as 
well as abſurd to paſs the noble beneficence 
and univerſal love and friendſhip, recommended 
* and required by the Chriſtian Religion, and practiſ- 
ed bythe firſt Chriſtians ; and to extol Epicurus as 
carrying Morality to an higher _ in the caſe of 
«+ friendſhip, under that the word Friendhip 
in a particular ined ſenſe, is not in the New 
«© Teſtament ; in order to magnify this abſurd Philo- 
% ſopher, to paſs by the Lite and Death of Jeſus 
«<: Chriſt, the greateſt inſtance of friendſhip (were he 


s confider'd only as a Philoſopher,) and not to ſay 


{42) Ibid. pag. 
11, 12. 


(4% Ibid. pag. 
24, "IL 


(45) Pag- 28. 


96 1 


(46) P age 31. 


ther there may not be ſome 


* 


% word here in favour of his doctrine, though it 
was chiefly deſigned to introduce an uni verſal friend- 
«« ſhip and beneficence, and in general every thing of 
„ good repute, or every thing juſtly eſteemed amongſt 
% men (42)... Whether, upon the whole, confidering 
„ the unfair treatment Religion hath met with from 
© theſe Authors; the falſe repreſentations made uſe of 
« to its diſadvantage ; the little idle ſtories pick'd u 

« and vented ; the great ſcandal ſuch Treatiſes mu 

give to all ſerious perſons ; the great handle they 
«© afford to all the enemies of true liberty of conſci- 
* ence for their unchriſtian treatment of thoſe, who 
« differ from them: conſidering (I ſay) all this, whe- 
ground for ſuſpicion, 
<< that there are amongſt theſe Authors ſome of the 
te enemies to true liberty and impartial examination; 
e than whom no perſons. are more rejoiced at ſuch 
9 rmances as this (43). Suppoling Athei/m to 
be better than that Superſtition, which tortures a 
% man's own breaſt, and ſets the world about him in 
«« flames ; whether, nevertheleſs, a thorough belief of 
an over ruling Providence, and a State to come, and 
** of the Truth of Chriſtianity, and a Conqueſt of our 
«© Paſhons founded upon. this Belief, and a Practice 
aof all the lovely virtues of the Goſpel, be not vaſtly 
« ta both; full of the ſupports, which A 
% thti/m (explodes, and void of the torments, which 
<< ſuperſtition feels, Laſt of all, whether there can be 


any thing in Atheiſm, las there certainly is in true 


% Religion,) to hinder any man from acting the part 
«« of; the moſt ſuperſtitious and fiery zealot upon earth 
% (44).” In the Poſtſcript (45) Mr. Hoadly confeſſes, 
that ſome of the particulars mentioned in his Queries, 
as deſigned plainly againſt the Belief of Chriſtianity, 
are produced in the Treatiſe of Free-Thinking under 
t the ſpecious pretence of their being good reaſons 
«© and occaſions for a free and impartial Examination, 


and notexpreſly declared to be intended againſt the 
«« Gol 


pel in the ſame paſſages, in which the Au- 
«< thors of that Treatiſe produce them.” But Mr. 
Hoadly  werily believes, that theſe Authors themſetues 
nuould inwardly laugh at any, who ſhould ſuppoſe them 
to bau bad any other view in that performance; and 
having placed ſeveral particulars from the D;/cowr/e 4 
Free-Thinking in one view, he concludes with th 
words (46) : ** After this let any one doubt, if he can, 
What ſort of ppg mae, all»that is produced in 
„ the. art of this Treati/e is defi to promote; 
* or rde it poſſible, that the — of theſe 
Authors could be any other, than the ing, 
that Free-Thinking, which they themſelves con- 


tend to be Atheiſm. and Jufidelity.” Dr. Richard 


Bentley ſoon after publiſhed Remarks upon a tate Diſ- 


courſe of Free-Thinking : ix a Letter to F. H. D. D. 


By "Philelentherus 'Lipfienſis. London 1713 in 8vo. 


This Letter, which is addreſſed to Dr. Francis Hare, 


now Lord Biſhop of Chicheſter, is dated January 26, 


New Stile. The ſecond part, dated Sept. 18, 1713, 
/lilo nod, was printed the fame year, in 8vo; and 


' ſoon after a ſheec or two of the third part were printed 


at: Cambridge (where indeed the two firſt parts were 


ef that integrity, which "infidelity ptadockth; te 1 
. oproſerit that fear ef God, which hath, nothing 
«« ſervile nor terrifying in it, which is nothing but 


for he has himſelf diſclaimed all nobler principles. 


. © Free-Agent, would be more ex 


„ for what he pretends to de 


K 12mo, 


* 


Author never proceeded further. The 
Part of theſe Remarks N Pamphlet, 
tled, The Clergyman's Thanks to Philelbutborus, fir bi 
Remarks on the late Diſcourſe of Free · Thinking. 
a Letter to Dr. Bentley. London 1713 in 8vo; pagg. 
48. It is dated from London March 28th 1713, 
and is ſaid to be written by Dr. Hare. He obſerves, 
that had the aſſerting a in Liberty of Thinking been the 
real aim of the Authors of the Diſcourſe, there could 
„not have been a more uſeleſs deſign, nor could it 
<< have been u executed. For what they affirm 
„no body ameng us, that I know of, now at 
„ denies, viz. That all men have a Right to think 
*« freely upon ſubjects they are qualified to think about, 
and that it is the duty of all men to think freely 
« (that is fairly and impartially) of the thin 7 
«« are required to believe. Theſe are er A evi- 
«« dently ſounded in reaſon and nature; Chriſtianity is 
built on them, which is an appeal to the reaſon and 
«© conſciences of men; and the Reformation is con- 
« feſſedly founded on no other bottom (47).. . 
„ not Liberty of Thought they contend for, but Licen- 
« tiouſneſs, an unbounded liberty to propagate their 
„ crude abſurd notions, which don't deſerve the name 
* of Thoughts. . But if a juſt liberty were wanted, 
« which I have ſhewn, with us it is not, theſe Gen- 


* tlemen of all men living have the leaſt right to it; 
not only becauſe they would make the work uſe of it, 


bat becauſe they give u 2 on which the 
Liberty of Thinki lves in matters of Re- 
« ligion is ſolely ed, that is conſcience. *Tis con- 
*« ſcience ties the hands of the Magiſtrate from forcing 
«« a particular Religion on the ſubjeft, But if all Re- 
*« ligion be falfe, all pleas of conſcience are at an end, 
and the Magiſtrats is at liberty without any other 
«« view or regard to eſtabliſh that Religion, that he 
thinks will conduce moſt to the happineſs and quiet 
of his Government. The truth or falſhood of their 
* doctrine will not, on this fuppoſition, be a point in 
cc Ew but its influence on the State ; Pd ja 2. 
„ the Magiſtrate will be the judge; and no body, 
« who is an unbeliever, has a right to plead for an ex- 
6 ion in matters relating to Religion, any more 
than in any other whatſoever 


is, for all I ever heard, a ſober man, thanks to his na- 
tural averſion io intemperance, and that is more than 
can be ſaid ſome others of the Club; but as for any 


pc inted, tho the titles fay at London n;) * 2 


Tis (47) Pag. 18. 


(48).”.. He afterwards (48) 
tells us (49), that the reputed Author. of Free-Thinking 23. 


Pag. 22, 


(49) Pag. 28. 


other virtue, he bas told us (50), "tis ſuch as he intends (50) See the 


ſhall never hurt him. And it can't be thought unchari- 
table, if 1 ſay it riſes from no higher origin than fear ; 
He 
concludes with — ; 


by Dr. Bentley's Remarks in one 


reſpe&, - we 


8 Free · 
inking, pag» 


178. edit. 1717, 


(51), that if we have gained — 9 ogg 


are on marks, Part 1. 


the other hand in danger of loſing no leſs than an E- bas 10. and 


« dition of all Tully, and, what is of more conſ 


% a new Goſpel 3 with both which, for the advance- 


Clergyma 
uence, Thanks, page 18. 


n's 


% ment of Learning and Religion, their Learning and (51) Pag. 47, 


«« their Religion, the Free-Thinking Club were pre 
ing to oblige the World. And the laſt of 

« was, I have been told, quite finiſhed, and juſt ready 
to be publiſhed, when your Remark; . — 
“ out to ſhew, that they are neither Chriſtian: nor 
« Scholars. And this has ſuppreſſed at leaſt for ſome 
time, if not totally ſunk, both theſe undertakings.” 
The Author of the Guardian treated Mr. Collins with 
the utmoſt ſeverity on account of this Pamphlet “, 
and particularly in Numb. III for Saturday March 14, 
1713, Where he tells us, that he that ſhould burn a 
„ houſe, and juſtify the action by aſſerting he is a 
ble than this Au- 
% thor in uttering what he has from the right of a 
% Free-Thinker. But they are a ſett of dry, joyleſs, 
dull fellows, who want capacities and talents to 
« make a figure amongſt mankind upon benevolent 
« and generous principles, that think to ſurmount 
© their own natural meanneſs, by laying offences in 
„ the way of ſuch, as make it their beſt endeavour to 
* excel upon the received maxims and honeſt arts of life. 
« 'This Gentleman may be aflured he has not a taſte 


„and the poor m 
than a 


« is certainly more a blockhe 
T : 105 Theſe 


- 43. 


* See vol. 1. 
num I, 9, 27s 
55, 62,70, 77» 


edition of 


(*) Pagg. 115, 
befides the Pre- 
faces 


: 


C O 


12imo [G], and was tranſlated into French, and 
the French Tranſlation corrected Was 
6ccafioning, a prodigious noiſe, and our A 
John Darby, he went from London to Holland [8] January the ad 1712, 
to Flanders, where he received great civilities from rieſts, Jeſaits, & 


6 5 
printed at the fame plate; and a ſecnod 
afterwards e hos amphlet 


uthor being diſcovered by his Printer Mr, 


from thence, 
c. From thence 


he wrote to one of his ſervants at London to meet him at Calais in order to attend lum to 


Paris; but in the "mean time the death of his near relation Mr. Tro 
obliged him to return to London, where he arrived the 18th 
oe for the loſs of ſo great a friend, and the diſappointment 


lope happened, Which 
of October 171, Kalter 


of not ſecing - France, 


taly, &d. In 1715 he retired into the County of Eſſex, and acted as a Juſtice of the 
Peace and Deputy: Lieutenant for the ſame County, as he had done before in the County 
of Middleſex and Liberty of Weſtminſter. The ſame year he publiſhed at London in 


8vo A Philaſopbicul Enguiry — 
ons in 1717 in 8vO SAWS It was a 
Dee, and printed 


9 


1 Theſe Free-Thinkers, who lead the lives of recluſe Stu- 
«« dents for no other purpoſe but to diſturb the ſentiments 
« of other men, put me in mind of the monſtrous recre- 
«« ation of thoſe late wild youths, who, without provo- 
cation, had a wantonneſs in ſtabbing and defacing 
10% thoſe they met with. When ſuch Writers as this, who 
2% Have no ſpirit but that of malice, pretend to inform 
it the Ape, mohocks and cut · throats may well ſet up 
« for wits and men of pleaſure. . .'. If ever any man 
« deſerved ta be denied the common benefits of air 
* and water, it is the Author of a Diſcourſe of 
*, Free-Thinking.” © 

([] Reprinted at the Hague by The. Johnſon, with 
fame Auditions and Corrections, in 1713, in 12mo.] In 
the title-page it is ſaid to be printed at London. Be- 
fides ſeveral conſiderable Additions, the Tranſlations 


in ſeveral places are correfted from Dr. Bentley's Re- 


(52) Clergyman's 


Thanks, pag» 18. 


marks j and ſome references are made to thoſe Re- 
marks and to Dr. Hare's Clergyman's Thanks. And 
whereas: in the former edition the diſcourſe concluded 
with theſe words: For I think it virtue enough to endea- 
wvour to do good, anly within the bounds of doing your ſelf 
10 barm ; in the Hague Edition it is expreſſed thus: 
For I think it virtue „in a Country ſo ignorant, 
ſtupid, ſuperſtitious, deſtitute of all private and 
publick virtue, as ours, to endeavour to do good, only 
within the bounds of ding yourſelf no harm. ; 
EHI He went Jrem din to Holland.) This is 
taken notice of by Dr. Hare (5), who having ob- 
ſerved, that the laß appearance of danger is able to 
| in a moment all the zea/ of the Free-Thinkers, 
tells us, that ** a bare inquiry after the Printer of their 
« wicked Book has frightened them, and obliged the 
4 reputed Author to take a ſecond trip into Holland; 
« ſo great is his courage to deſend upon the firſt ap- 
«© pearance of an oppoſition. . And are not theſe rare 
„ Champions for Free-Thinking ? Is not their book a 
« demonſtration, that we are in poſſeſſion of the liber- 
« ty they pretend to plead for, which otherwiſe they 
« durſt ne er have writ ? And that they would have 
«© been as mute as fiſhes, had they not thought they 
* could have opened with impunity ?” 

II His Phi _ Inquiry concerning human 
Li ] In the Preface he tells us, I. That tho' he 
denies the Liberty in a certain meaning of that word, yet 
he contends for Liberty, as it r a power in man to 
to as be wills, or pleaſes, which he obſerves to be the no- 
tion of Liberty maintained by Ariſtotle, Cicero, Mr. 
Locke, and ſeveral other Philoſophers antient and mo- 
dern. II. That when he affirms Nece/i#y, he contends 
only for what is called Moral Neceſſity, meaning there- 
by, that mar, whois an intelligent and ſenſible being, is 
determined by his reaſon and his ſenſes ; and he denies 
man to be ſubject to ſuch a Neceſſity, as is in clocks, 
watches, and ſuch. other beings, which, for want of 
ſenſation and intelligence, are ſubject to an abſolute, phy- 
fical, or mechanical Neceſſity. '. And here he remarks, 
that he has the concurrence of almoſt all the greateſt 
aſſertors of Liberty, who either expreſly maintain morg/ 
Neceſſity, or the thing ſignified by thoſe words. III. 
That he has under to ſhew, that the notions he 
advances are ſo far from being inconſiſtent with, that 
they are the ſole foundations of, Morality and Laws, 


and of rewards and puniſhments in Society; and that 


the notions, which he explodes, are ſubverſive of them. 
This he judged neceſſary to make out in treating a 
ſubject, which has relation to Morality, becauſe zothing 


human Liberty, which was reprinted with Correcti- 
| erwards tranſlated into French hy the Reverend Mr. 
the firſt volume of Recueil de divenſes Pieces ſur la Pbiloſophie, la 
* 2 | IL ' f 


| Religion 


can be true, which ſubweris theſe" things 4 and all dic. 
courſe muſt be deſective, wherein the reader perceives 
any diſagreement to moral Truth, which is as evi- 
dent as any ſpeculatiue Truth, and much more ne- 
ceſſary to be render'd clear to the reader's mind, than 
truth in all other ſciences. IV. That he has intitled 
his diſcourſe a Philoſophical Inquiry He. becauſe he 


propoſes only to prove his point by experience and b 
reaſon, omitting all 49 — ſtrictly Thcologicak 
In the Inquiry he ſtates the queſtion whether man be 4 


neceſſary'or a 
„is a nec 


er Agent by obſervin 
Agent, if all Me ad 


one paſt action could poſſibly not have come to 
« paſs, or pore been otherwiſe than it was; nor 

« one futur action can poſſibly not come to pats,” 80 
de otherwiſe than it ſhall be. Man is a free' Agent] 
if he is able at any time under the circumſtances 
and cauſes he then is, to do different things: or, in 
40 other words, if he is not ever unavoidably deter- 
<« mined in every point of time by the circumſtances 
„he is in, and cauſes he is under, to do that one thing 


— 


* he does, and not poſſibly to do any other.“ He 


proceeds then to ſnew that man is a neteſſary Agent 
1, from our Experience; 2, the bility of Liberty; 
3, the Imperfeion of Liberty, and the Perfection of 
Neceſſity ; 4, from the conſideration of the Divine Pre: 
ſcience; 5, from the Nature and Uſe of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; 6, from the Nature of Morality. He af- 
terwards conſiders the following objections to his 
Scheme, viz. that if men dien Bac agents, puniſh- 
merits are unjuſt and uſeleſs ; reaſoning, intreaties, ad- 
monitions, blame, and praiſe uſeleſs ; that if the pe- 
riod of man's life be fixed, Phyſick, &c. is uſeleſs. 
In anſwer to the queſtion, How can a man act againſt 
bis conſcience, and how can his conſcience accuſe him, i 

he knows he afts neceſſarily, and alſo does what K. 
thinks beſt when he commits any fin? he replies 
That conſcience being 
* his actions, with relation to fome rule, he may 
Wat the time of doing an action contrary to that 
rule, know that he breaks that rule, and confequently 
«« aQts with a reluctance, tho' not ſufficient to hinder 
the action. But after the action is over, he may 
* not only judge his action to be contrary to that rule, 
* but by the abſence of the pleaſure of the fin, and 
„ by finding himſelf obnoxious to ſhame, or by be- 
„ lieving himſelf liable to puniſhment, he may rea, 

* accuſe himſelf ; that is, he may condemn ket, 
for having done it, be ſorry he has done it, and 
« wiſh it undone, becauſe of the conſequences that 
„ attend it.” He then anſwers the objection, that 
Fall events are neceſſary, it was as impoſſibli (tar exam- 
ple) for Julius Ceſar not to bade died in tht Senate, as 
it is impoſſible for two and two to make fix. Rat who 
will ſay the former was as impoſſible as the fatter ig, 
oben we can conceive it poſſible for Fulins Ce/ar .o 
have died any where elſe as well as in the Senate, and 
impoſſible to. conceive iwo and two ever to mate fix I 
this he replies, that he does allow, that if all events 
«« are neceſſary, it was as impoſſible for Julius Cæſar 
4 not to have died in the Senate, as it is impoſſible for 
« two and two to make fix.” He then quotes ſome 
authorities for what he has advanced upon this ſubject; 
and concludes with declaring, that tho' he, has con- 
tended that Liberty from Neceſſity js. contrary to 5785 
rience, impoſſible, and if poſüble, an imperſe . 

2 a 


(53) chat mam (53) Pag. 27. 
| ions are ſo deter- r, London 
«© maned by the cauſes preceding each action, that not 717. 


(54), (54) Pag. 103, 
a man's own opinion of '**" 


(b) Ds Mi- ceed in the di 
to the Recueil de Of Eſſex, to 


COL 


Religion Naturelle; Þ Hiſtoirt, les Mathematiques, Se. par AMaſteur: Leibnitz, Clarkes 
Newton, & autres Autheurs ceebres ; publi by Mr. Des  Maizeaux at Amſterdam 
1720, 2 vol. in 12mo. Dr. Samuel Clarke wrote Remarks upon this Inquiry, ſubjoined 
to the Collection of Papers, which paſſed between the late learned Mr. Leibniia and Dr. 
Clarke, relating to the Principles of Natural Philoſophy and Religion, Londotm 1717 in 8yo. 
Which Remarks were likewiſe printed in French in the Recueil de \diverſes Pieces &c. 
abovementioned. Mr. Collins did not publiſh any Reply to Dr. Clarke upon this ſub- 
ject; ſor though he did not think the Doctor had the advantage over him in the diſpute, 
yu he had repreſented Mr. Collins's opinion as dangerous in its conſequences, and very 

roper to be inſiſted upon, the latter, after ſuch an infinuation, found he could not pro- 
ute upon equal terms (h). In 1718 he was choſen Treaſurer of the County 
e great joy of ſeveral tradeſmen and others, who, had large ſums of money 


"ſe: Piccer, due to them from the ſaid County, but could not 2 up them, it having been ſ 


and embezzled by their former Treaſurer. The of them he ſupported wich his | 
own'private caſh ; others he promiſed intereſt for their money. till it could be raiſed to pay 
them. In 1722 the debts were all diſcharged, and by his care and management in that 
affair, the ſeveral ſums which that County was indebted to its workmen, &c. were diſ- 
charged every three months, and with almoſt half the money, which had been raiſed an- 
nually for upwards of twenty years before he was choſen, December the 20th 1723 he 
loft his ſon ; and in 1724 he married Elizabeth the daughter of Sir Walter Wrotteſley Bart; 
by whom he had no children. In 1724 he. publiſhed at London in 8 vo his Hiſtorical and 
Critical Eſſay on the Thirty Nine Articles of the Church of England. I herein ii is demon- 
ſtrated, that this Clauſe, The Church has Power to decree Rites and Ceremonies, and 
Autority in Controverſies of Faith, ' inſerted in the 2oth Article, is not a part of the Arti- 
cles, as they were eſtabliſhed by Af of Parliament in the 13th of Eliz, or agreed on by the 
Convocations of 1562 and 1571 155 This was deſigned as an Anſwer to the Vindication 
of the Church of England Sc. Dr. Bennet's Eſſay - on the Thirty: Nine Articles, which 
d been publiſhed againſt his Prieftcraft in Perfection (i). In the Preface (t) he tells us, 
that he was engaged in writing | 
that he had made ſome Enquiries into the Modern Eccleftaſtical Hiſtory of England, and 
that he was preparing an Hiſtory of the Variations of the Church of England and its Clergy 
from the Reformation down to this time, with an Anſwer to the Cavils of the Papiſts made on 
octaſion of the ſaid Variations. At the end of this Book was printed an advertiſement, though 
without Mr. Collins's knowledge, that ſpeedily would be publiſhed, <«* Cicero's Treatiſes of 
« the Nature of the Gods and of Divination. Tranſlated into Engliſh with Annotations. In 
« two volumes.” But theſe works, though finiſhed by our Author, were never printed. 
The ſame year he publiſhed his Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion in two Parts : The firſt containing ſome Conſiderations on the Quotations made from the 
Old in the New Teſtament, and particularly on the Prophecies cited from the former, and 
faid to be fulfilled in the latter. The ſecond containing an. Examination of the Scheme advan- 
ced by Mr. Whiſton in his Eſſay towards reſtoring the true Text of the Old Teſtament, 
and for vindicating the citations thence made in the New Teſtament. To which is prefixed 
an Apology for free Debate and Liberty of writing [L]. London 1724 W this 
| : 3 iſcourſe 


work by a worthy Miniſter of the Goſpel, who knew, LI 
Y Pas. is Ve 


and ſubverſive of laws and morality; yet he takes 
«« man to have a truly valuable liberty of another kind. 
«© He has à power to do as be wills or pleaſes. Thus 
if he wills or pleaſes to ſpeak or be Glens to fit or 
** ſtand, to ride or walk, to go this way or that way, 
to move faſt or flow, or in fine, if his will changes 
«« like a weather-cock, he is able to do as he wills or 
% pleaſes, unleſs ee by ſome reſtraint or com- 
% pulſion, as by being gagg d, being under an acute 
* pain, being forced out of his place, being confined, 
having convulſive motions, having loſt the uſe of his 
& limbs, or ſuch like cauſes. He has alſo the ſame 
% power in relation to the actions of his mind, as to 

% thoſe of his body. If he wills or pleaſes, he can 

think on this or that ſubject, ſtop ſhort or purſue his 

60 roughts, deliberate or defer deliberation as he 

6s es, reſolve or ſuſpend his reſolution as he 

Ko pleaſes, and in fine can every moment change his 
object when he pleaſes, unleſs prevented by pain, 

or a fit of an apoplexy, or ſome ſuch intervening re- 

'** ſtraint and compulſion. And is it not a greßt per- 
.« feftion in man to be able, in relation both to his 
N thoughts and actions, to do as he wills or pleaſes 
« jn all thoſe caſes of pron or intereſt ? Nay, can 

«« a greater and more beneficial power in man be con- 

«* ceived, than to be able to do as he wills or pleaſes ? 

And can any other Liberty be conceived beneficial 

to him? Had he this power or /iberty in all things, 

the would be omnipotent !” | 
[XK] His Hiſtorical and Critical Eſſay on the Thi 


whole controverſy concerning the Authority of the con- 
troverted Clauſe, he concludes with drawing up in 
brief that demonſtration, which he promiſes in his title- 

ge, and iven in his Book, and which. is as fol- 


ws (55 ** The Articles of the Church of England ($5) Pas: 277, 
« are ſuppoſed to have their convocational Autority 78, 279: 


% from the Convocation of 1562, which firſt agreed 
* on them; and from the Convocation of 1571, 
„ which after having reviſed, and made alterations in, 
and additions to them, agreed on them again. The 
« way of paſſing Acts of Convocation is by the ſub- 
* ſcription of the majority of the Members of each 
« Houſe by themſelves, The MS. Articles, which 
«« paſſed the Convocation of 1562, and were ſubſcrib- 
«« ed by the majority of both Houſes, are yet extant, 
« as are the MS. Articles of 1571, with the ſubſcrip- 
tions of the Upper Houſe. And both theſe MSS. 
„ are without the clauſe. The Parliament in 1571 
did by aStatute, intitled, 4 Ad for the Miniſters 
« of the Church to be of found Religion, confirm Arti- 
« cles of Religion, comprized in an imprinted Engliſh 
* book, intitled, Articles, &c. put forth by the Queen's 
% Autority. All the Engliſh printed Books of the A- 
„ ticles extant before 1571, and while the Parliament 
« were making this Statute, bore the title recited. in 
«+ he Statute, and were without the Clauſe. Wherefore 
« jt follows that the Clauſe has neither the Auto- 
* rity of the Convocation nor Parliament.” | 
[L] His Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of 


ny the Chriſtian Religion &c. To which is prefixed an 


Nine Articles &c.] Having given an account of the Apology fer free debate and liberty of writing.] This 
| | 2 


, Apdlogy | 


* 


COL 


Diſcourſe. he endeavours to ſhew, that 
Teſtament on the Old; that the Apoſtles 


* E 


Apology is likewiſe intitled by him A Preface to the 
Reader; containitty an r My. Whiſlon's liberty 
of writing. Mr. Thomas Bullock has ſubjoined to 
the Preface to his Book, intitled, The Reaſoning of 
Chrift and his Apoſtles in their Defence" of Chriſtianity 
confidered : in Sermony preached at Hackney in Mid- 
dleſex &c. following 2aeries to the Author of 
"the for free Debate. A. Whether any man 
„ of un ſanding and honefly would be glad, that ſuch 
% men as Hooker, Hales, CHilLLINGWworkTH, &c, 
0 inſtead of endeavouring to-eſtabliſh any one impor- 
tant truth, and giving their own- oft intimate 
„ thoughts thereupon, ſhould have laboured to puzzle 
* every thing of importance, that came in their way 
«« with the little arts, the quibbles, and ſophiſtry of 
« a wrangling diſputant? ther it had been a good 
< uſe of their learning and penetration (in which they 
& bad not many ſuperiors) if inſtead of ſpraking their 
% orvn minds freely. on all important Queſtions in Philo- 
2 and Theology, like Mr. Whiſton, they had em- 
©, ployed themſelves. in making large collections of all 
«« the weak unguarded expreſſions , of Phi 

% and Divines, - publiſhing them to the world in the 
t moſt ludicrous manner, with deſign only to - expoſe 
* thoſe Writers and their ſubjects, and not to improve 
« their Readers thereby? Whether ſuch great men 
% would not more wirtuou/ly and religiouſly as. well. as 
** more hanourably have employed their time, if they had 
% turned themſekues intirely to the Heathen Hiſtorians, 
« Poets, Orators, and Philoſophers, ſpent ten or twelve 
« years upon Horace or TERENCE ; than in ſtudying 
«* to burleſque the Scriptures, by coining | abſurd ridi- 
«< culous interpretations: for every paſſage capable. of 
* miſconſtruction, picking: out ſcraps of ſentences, 
broken unconnected paſſages, half expreſſions, and 
% putting them er to give the reader a falſe idea 
« of Religion the Scriptures whereon it is found- 
«« ed? Or if they had thus applied their. ſagacity and 
« labour, whether a juſt For Mr. Whiſton, 
* for free Debate, ſir free Profeſſion. and Communica- 
« tion of Notions, for teaching others wwbat à man is 
<< perſuaded of himſelf, could be reckoned an apology 

«© for ſuch men and ſuch Writing? 
[A] This was immediately attacked by a. great num- 
ber of Writings.) Mr. Collins has given a. catalogue 
of them, at the end of the Preface to his Scheme of 
Literal Prophecy, which is as follows, I. A Letter. in 
the Univer/al Fournal, Dec. the 18th 1723. II. 4» 
Examination à late Diſcourſe of the grounds and 
reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion,  <v:th_ the b 
for Mr. Whiſton's liberty of Wring, 8vo. 1724. III. 
The Chriſtian Religion not founded. on Allegory : Or. a. 
Vindication of our Faith from the fallbond objected ta it 
in a late Diſcourſe of the Grounds &c. 8yo. 1724. 
V. A bit of fuppoſitions or aſſertions: in the late Diſ- 
zurſe of the Grounds &c, which are not therein ſup- 
ported by any real or authentick evidence; for which. 
ame ſuch evidince is expefted to be produced. By Wil- 
liam Whiſton, M. A. Zvo. 1724. V. Two London 
Faurnals, April the 4th and 11th, 1724. VI. The 
nature and uſe. of 4 Type; being the. ſubſtance of two. 
Sermons c. By George Lavington, L. L. B. with a 
Preface concerning a late Ti Fatih, irie, a Diſcourſe. 
of the Grounds, &c. 8vo, 1725. VII. The ſure 
uod off Prophecy : a Sermon befire the: Univerſity of 
Cambridge at St. Mary's Church Sc. By John Ne - 
come, B. D. Fellow of St. Fohn's College. Publi/hed 
t the requeſt of the Vice-Chancellor other Heads 
ib Houſes. 8vo. 1724. VIII. Feſus Chrift the Pro- 
Pber, whom Moſes foretold : a Sermon preached at Nor- 
Wich, by Thomas Bullock, M. A. and Chaplain ts the. 
Biſhop of Norwich. To which is added a Poſtſcript ex- 
Platning a paſſage in St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Galatians. 
N. Prepbetiæ de Mejia, prefſertim vero 


a 
vo. 1724. L 


e des ground and prove Chriſtianity from the Old 
Teſtament, which is the Canon of ians 
the Old Teſtament are urged by the Apoſtles 
are valid, Chriſtianity is invincibly eſtabliſſed on its true foundation; if invalid, then 
Chriſtianity is falſe ʒ and that thoſe prooſs are typical or allegorical proofs. It was imme- 
diately attacked by a great number of writings [M], and particularly by Mr. Whiſton, 
who in his Liſt of Suppaſitions or Aſſertions in the late Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Rea- 


is founded on Judaiſm,. or che New 


z that-the chief Proofs. of Chriſtianicy from _ -- - "1 
in the New Teſtament ; that if thoſe proofs = | 


— Se ee _ — 


ſons 


ile de Immonuete, in a Lttram ae 2 | 
Contio habita” e. — . j 
cui titulus, A Diſcourſe of the Grounds,” c. A Carew 
Reynel. S. T. B. & C. C. C. Oxon. Socio. 4to. 1724. 
X. Concio habita in Eccleſia Sanaa Marie Cantabri- 
giæ pro Gradu' Doforatus, Tho. Manningham, 
S. TJ. P. & muper Call. Regal. Socium, Rogatu Procan- 
cellarii & Capitum Collegiorum, in luttm rdita. Ato. 
1724. XI. The Literal Accompliſhment of Scripture 
Prophecies, being a full Anſwer to a late Diſcourſe of 
the Grounds, &c: By" William Whiſton, M. A 8vo. 
2255 XII. The Nature of the Prophecies of the old 
eflament relating to the Meſſias : An Anfwer to the e 
part of a late Author's Book, intitled, a Diſcourſe of 
the Grounds, &c. in a"Letter' to a Perſon of Honour. 
2 a; Miniſter of the Church of England. 8vo. 1724. 
II. A Letter to the Author of the Grounds and Rea- 
ſons of Chriſtianity; By @ Divine of the Church of 
England. 8vo. 1724. XIV. A Defence ' of Chriſtianity 
from the * of the Old Teftament, wherein are 
Jer — the objectiams againſt this kind of proof, 
ced in a late Diſcourſe of the Grounds, &c. 
the Right Reverend Father in God Edward [Chandler 
Lord Biſhop of Coventry” and Lichfield. 8yo,- 1725. 
There have been ſeveral Editions of this Booke: V. 
A. Diſcoarſe of the Connefion. of the Prophecies in the 
Old Teftament and Application of them to Chriſt, By 
Samuel Clarke D. D. Rector of St. James Weſtminſter. 
8vo. 1725. XVI. The true Grounds and Reaſons of 
the Chriftian' Religion, in oppoſition to the falſe ones, 
et forth in 4 late Book, intitled, The Grounds '&c. 
8vo, 1725. XVII. The Moderator between an Infidel 
and an Apoftate : Or the controverſy between the Author 
of the Diſcourſe. of the Grounds &c. and his Rewe- 
rend Ecclefiaſtical Opponents ſet in a clear light. With 
an Exhortation to a zealous debate about it. By Tho- 
mas Woolſton, ſome time Fellow of Sidney College Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 1725. XVIII. An Anſwer to a- Letter 
concerning the. Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian 
Religion; with a Poſtſcript, wherein the Hiſtorical 
and Critical Eſſay on the Thirty Nine Articles is briefly 
and impartially confidered. By a Divine of North Bri- 
tain. 8vo. 1725. XIX. 4 Preſervative ' againſt a 
late Diſcourſe of the Grounds, &c. 8vo, 1725. 
The Reaſoning . of Cbriſ and his Apoſiles in their De- 
fence of Chriſtianity conſidered. In ſeven Sermons 
preached at Hackney in Middleſe#, 1724. Jo which is 
prefixed a Preface taking notice of the 74 repre ſen · 
tations of Chriftianity, and of the Apoſtles reaſoning in 
defence of it, in a Book, intitled, Ihe Grounds, c. 
By Thomas Bullock, M. A. Publiſhed at the reque/t 
of the Gentlemen of Hackney. $vo. 1 75 XXI. A. 
Effay the Truth of the Chriſtian, Religion, wherein 
its real foundation 2 the Old Teftament. is . ſbewn. 
Occafioned by the Diſcourſe of the Grounds, c. By 
Arthur Aſhley Sykes. M. A. Rector of Rayleigh in Eſſex. 
8vo. 1725. Mr. Collins (56) is of opinion, that in (56) Selen, of 
this Eday Mr. Sykes alone of all the Writers againſt Litera! Prophecy 
the Grounds and Reaſons has advanced a conſiſtent der d, p. 1a. 
« ſcheme of things, which he has propoſed with 
great clearneſs, politeneſs, and moderation. XXII. 4 
The uſe and intent of Prophecy in the ſeveral ages of | | 
be Church. In fix Diſcourſes delivered at the Temple 
-burch 1724. Publiſhed at the defire of the Maſiers 
of the Bench of the two Honourable Societies. To which 
are added Three Diſſertations c. By Thomas Sher- 
lock, D. D. Dean of Chicheſter, and Maſter of the 
Temple, 8vo. 1725. XXIII. 4 Chronolagical Treati/e 
the Seventy Melt of Daniel 3 wherein is evidently 
F the accompliſoment f the predifted events, as 
eſpecially of the cutting off the Meſſiah after ibe predictad : 
ſeven weeks and fixty two weeks, according 10 the expreſs 
letter of the Prophecy, and in moſt exact agreement with 
Ptolemy Canon : ſo allo of the deſtruction of * 
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ſons &6, tobieb are wit therein ſupport 


ſuch Evidence is expefted to be prodursd, Wabjoined to his Propoſali for printing 
= Rovers concerning the *Fewiſh and Chriſtian Religion 1); and given 
our Author, together w 


Theſe tion Authentick 
falls are dire to all the Members of Parliaments, treated 
Jars 17+ 1723-4. ſevere terinis/as guilty of 


2 0 n 


ted by any real or autbentit Tvidenc“: for 


ith Mr. Toland, i 


been made by him to the Lord Chancellor King to remove Mr. 


ollins from the Commu. 


on of Peace, but without ſucceſs: In 1726 he wrote A Letter to the Author of the Diſceurſe 


of the Grounds and Reaſons &c. ' 


Anſwer to My. Green's Letters, &. Nb u Pot 


crit occaſioned by Dr. Lobb's Brief Defence &c. [O]. London 1726 in 8vo. This 


iece was not publiſhed, and but ve 
. 


„ the Romans in the feventieth or foparate Week in the 
— obvious and primary ſenſes hirwever this be 
groundlla/ly called in queſtion by a late Writer in a Dil- 
courſe of 228 De. — a . 2 25. 

ton the three lateſt Hypotheſes of theſe Weeks 
Se oi us, VIS. as of the late learned Biſhop 
Loyd ; thut of 'the late Jearned Dr. Prideaux 3 and that 
of the Reverend My. Lancaſter. All which Hypotheſei 
are here conſidered, and the late Biſhop Loyd's is 
gon 4 and eflablifhed. With Chroological 
Tables ſuited to the whole. By Benjamin Marſhall 
M. A. Rector of Naunton in Glocefler ſhire, Bvo, 172 5. 
XXIV. 4 Vindication of the Chriſtian 2 
fave p . I. A Diſcourſe of the Nature and Uſe of Mi- 
rattles. II. An Anfever to a late Book intithed; A Diſ- 
courſe of the Grounds &c. By Samuel Chandler. 8vo, 
1725, XXV. A Differtation on the unreaſonableneſs, 
folly and danger of Infidelity, occafionea by a late wiru- 
lent Book intitled, A Diſcourſe of the Grounds and 
Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion. By Theotimus 
Philalethes. 8vO. 1925. XXVI. A Supplement to the 
literal Accompliſhment of Scripture Prophecies ; con- 
taining Ob/ervations on Dr. Clarke's and Biſhop Chand- 
ler's late Diſcourſes of” the Prophecies LA the Old Tefta- 
mem; with four Diſſertations Ec. By William Whiſton 
M. A. gvo. 1725. XXVII. A Supplement to the 


Moderator between an Infidel and an Apoſtate ; being 


a Diſſertation on Daniel's Weeks, from the authority of the 
Fathers. By Thomas Woolſton &c.'8vo. i725. XXVIII. 
A feeond Supplement to the Moderator between an 
Infidel and an Apoſtate ; or 4 Diſſertation on ſome other 
Prophecies cited by the Biſhop of Lichheld againſt -the 
Hatthor of the Grounds. By Thomas Woolſton &c. 
gvo. 1725. XXIX. Letters to the Author of the Diſ- 
courſe of the Grounds &c. fewing that Chriftianity 
is fapported by. fats well attefted: that the words of 
1ſaiah, Chap. wii: 14. Behold'a virgin ſhall conceive 
and bear a ſon, in their literal and only ſenſe, are @ 
Prophecy of the conception and birth of the Mefſias, ful. 
filled in Fefus ; and that the Goſpel Application of ſeve- 
ral other paſſages in the Old Teftament is juſt. By John 
Greene. 8vo. 1 — IHE: 14 J. 4 3 
Interpretations of the more ſure wo rophecy. 2. 
Peter i. iq. "which have lately been publiſhed by the 
Dean of Chicheſter, and the Author of Miſcellanea Sa- 
cra in windication of that paſſage from the objefions 
of the" Grounds &c. With a different account of the 
Place deſigned, in vindication 27 it againſt the mentioned 
Author, SVO. 1726. XXX. A brief Defence of the 
Chriftian Religion : or the teſtimony of God to the truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion. By Theophilus Lobb M. D. 
8vo.' 1726. XXXII. An Ehay towards a 7 
of Chriſtianity by a Gentleman. 8vo. 1726. XXXIII. 
A Review of the Controverſy between the Author of the 
_ Diſcourſe'of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian 
Religion and his adverſaries, in a Letter to the Author, 


8v0. 1726. This was written by Mr. Thomas Jeffe- 


(<1) Letter te the TY, à Diſſenting Miniſter. Mr. Collins (57) tells us, 


Author of the that whoever» reads this Author, will be improved 


Grounds &e. in „ in his Morals by converſing with ſo polite a perſon, 
or/uver i, Mr. and in his notions" of things by attending to the 


Creene's Letters es —_— Mo as 7 ; oe 
&c. pag. $0. edit. n judicious obſervations, which occur through- 


London 1726, in “ out his Book:” XXXIV. 4 Diſcourſe prowing the 
8v0, Reſurrection of Chrift, and fhewing that it is a fuff- 

cient demonſtration of Chriſtianity. By John Greene. 
8vo. 1726. XXXV. A Literal Expoſition of tw Pro- 
phecies by St. Matthew out * of the Old Teſtament, and 
(Aid by him to be ſulſilled in the perſon of Feſus Chriſ. 


The Ait in the Vilth of T/aiah, werſe 14. The ſecond 
in the XU of Hoſeah,. verſe tr. WU 
[M Treated our Author, together wwith Mr. Toland, 


* 


few of the copies were diſperſed, The ſame year a 
e in Ye i, Cntr eee 


: 


— 


r it „ 
wn Dl e e oof e 1 . oe 
in very ſevere Terms, as prilty impious Frauds and 

Laycraft.] Mr. Whiſton 12 (58), © that (570 25% 5.4. 
« tho we are pt ly told of the Pires Hand and 72,119" nd 
« Priefleraſt of the Primitive Chriſtians, he can at 17. 
« preſent call to mind but one ſuch example, that 
<«« was ever proved, and that was the y or groſs 
« interpolation of the 49s of Paul and Thel (59), (59) Still enfin: 
% made by a certain nameleſs Preſbyter at the of d Grabe Spi- 
„the firſt, or beginning of the ſeebnd Century, for 41 
« which be was degraded 7” tells us, that inſteadk c“ *7"" 
this one ancient believer,” he ſhall out of a greater num - 

ber, ſelect two modern unbelievers,” as notoriouſly gu 

of the like Impious Frauds and Layeraft. 2 pl 

& ſhall be Mr. Jann. ' A inſtance muſt . 
«« be Mr. Antony Collins, a Gentleman who has ma 

«« years taleen ſuperabundant care not to be fide 

«« of believing ſo much 48 the Ap6Rles''Creed, or the 

% Books of either the Old or New Teſtament, or in- 

« deed any Divine Providence at all. Yet does he 

claim a right to be admitted to take an oath apon 

« the Bible, and to receive the oh Communion it- 

« ſelf; and he is at this day adrmitted to do both, 

* and in vertue thereof is in Commiſſion of the Peace, 

Das a good Churchman: i. e. notwithſtanding his open 

and profeſſed Inhdelity he ventures in the moſt pub- 

« lick and ſolemn manner to declare his unfei 

« acknowledgment of the Divine Providence, © 

« truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and of the Books 0 

Holy Scripture, that is poſſible to be done am 

«« men. It is with great F add this example 

an old friend, and one whom ] ſtill love better than 

<© he loves himſelf ; but it is too flagrant to be omit- 

ted. This I call gr Immoraltty, impious Frau 

and 2 Mr. Armand de la Chapelle hav- 

ing tranſlated this paſſage into French in his Biblio- 

theque Angloiſe (60) obſerves, that theſe expreſfons af (60) Tom. xl 
Mr. Whiſton's are @ /ittle too choleric, and that his an- Part 1. pag. 232, 
tagoniſt will be highly pleaſed | with this inflance | of 233, 234: oli 
paſſion, and have fome ſecret motive to triumph upon "_ 
that account. The publication of this wa in that 

Journal occaſioned a letter to be fent to Mr. de la Cha- 

pelle, printed in the ft Part of the X 11th Volume (61), (61) Pag. 244, 
in which the Writer of it obſerves, that Mr. Whif- 245, 246. 
ton having accuſed Mr. Collins of Irreligion, but 

being ſenſible, that this accuſation, being ellen 

of proof was ridiculous, he has artfully pretended, 

„that the latter bad been his friend, inſinuating 

thereby that Mr. Collins had mage him a confident 

of his moſt ſecret ſentiments. ' And yet, continues 

« the Writer, I have been aſſured by perſons, who 

are very well informed, that Mr. Collins never had 


any intercourſe of friendſhip with him ; that he ne- 


« yer * to him above eight or ten times, in his 
< life, in the Coffee-houſe or elſewhere, and always 
in other company, and that he has. not ſeen him 
* for above five years. Ts this ſufficient for Mr. 
« Whiſton to claim the character of à friend!?“ 

[O] Hs Letter to the Author of the Diſcourſe 
the Grounds &c.] This Leiter is dated April the 23 
1726, and the Poſt/eript April the zoth 1726. In the 
Preface (62) he remarks, that Mr, Green in his Pi (62) Pag. 1. 
courſe proving the ReſurreBjon of Chriſt, aud ſnewing that 
itis @ 4 demonſtration of the Truth of Chriſtianity 
(03) having . obſerved, that the Reader will (63) Octave 
* Diſcourſe of the Grounds c., adds, © that his 
taking notice of this Book, after. having lately 
% made ſome Remarks upon it in RVe Letters to the 
Author, does not proceed from any. diſreſpect to. 


that Gentleman, but a regard to truth. And there- 


« fore having been told that I (64) inſinuato, . (64) Lettery 
; + | * . Page 26. 


(68) « 
Pag. 41 
ſexy. ec 
m 120 


17:6 in dame. [Diſſertation Mr. Collins 


(68) Chap, 13, 


ſeg. edit. 1726, 


C O R 


a late Book, intitled, A Diſcourſe of the Grounds &c. [P]. It was printed at the Hague 
by Tho. Johnſon 1726 in 2 volumes in 12 mo, and reprinted at London with Corrections 
1727 in 8vo. It is dated at London November the 13th 1925, and addreſſed to the 


Right Honourable w and concludes with theſe words. 
« requeſt, that I would ſend you my thoughts on divers other Theo 


As to your Lordſhip's 
logical ſubjects, which 


4 you name to me, I ſhall obey you, as ſoon asT can; and I ſhall begin with a Diſcourſe 
upon the Miracles recorded in the Old and New Teſtament ; which is almoſt tranſeribei 


{m) Chap. 2» „ for your uſe,” In this work (m) he mentions a manuſcript Diſſertation of his, written 
pag. 61 edit. on the occaſion of and againſt Mr. Whiſton's Vindication of the Sybilline Oracles; in which 
endeavoured to ſhew thoſe Oracles «© to be a forgery made in 


e the times of the Primitive Chriftians, who, for forging and receiving them, were cal- 


«led Sybillifts 


by the Pagans.” But this Diſſertation never appeared in print. 
Scheme of Literal Prophecy was replied to by ſeveral Writers 


His 
I. and particularly by 


Dr. John Rogers in his Neceſſity of Divine Revelation, and the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 


. Mr. Green, that the i Author is an Enemy to 
% Natural Religion, I freely own, that had I been ſen- 
« ſible, that my words would have born ſuch a con- 
« ſtruction, I ſhould have expreſſed myſelf in a dif 
e ferent manner.” Upon this paſſage Mr. Collins 
makes ſeveral Obſervations, and then conſiders Mr. 
Green's Reflections upon. the Diſcourſe of the Grounds 
in his Diſcourſe proving the Reſurreck ion of Giri and 
obſerves (65), that his whole Book may be conceived 
a Reflection on or Argument againſt the Diſcourſe of 
the Grounds, upon which Mr. Collins makes an - 
ſervation or two in his Preface, reſerving the Full con- 
federation of My. Green's Book to another occafion (66). 
He tells us {67), that the ſecond part of his Book, 
wherein Mr. Green attempts to ſhew, that “ the Re- 
« ſurrection of Chriſt [as Before proved by bim, ] is a 
« ſufficient demonſtration of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
is weakneſs itſelf. For in the firſt place, he has not 
«© proved to the Deiſts the truth of the Reſarre#ion in 
«« a way proper for them. In the next place, if he 
«© had proved it in a proper way, that is, had made 
« jt out by all the proper topicks to be very proba 
true, [for that is all the matter will admit of, and 
«what is only required to be done in matters of 
% Faith 3] yet that would not be /ufficient to prove the 
« truth of Chriffianity, which is a Religion conſiſting 
of many particulars, and all built on the Books of 
the Old and New Teſtament. The antiquity, au- 
« thority, and inſpiration of thoſe Books are there- 
« fore to be proved; in doing which their morality is 
«© to be cleared; their doctrines ſhewn not to be incon- 
s ſiſtent with reaſon ; the dependency of the New or 
< the Old Teftament manifeſted, and in particular the 
fundamental Article of Chriſtianity, that ehr of 
« Nazareth is the Meſſias, [or perſon foretold in the 
« Old Teſtament] is the perſon there foretold'; the 
% harmony of all their parts with one another de- 
„ ſended ; and all ſhewu to tend to the Glory of 
« God, and good of men. For if theſe things can- 
not be made out; or if any objections upon theſe 
„heads cannot be an ; here is not only want 
of proof for ſome eſſential parts of Chriſtianity, but 
«© objections ſtarted, which not only deſtroy that con- 
<< fiſtency and reaſonableneſs, which are neceſſary cha- 
. racters of a 2 un that comes from God, but, 
as not being to be anfwered, are demonſtrations 
«© of the falſhood of what can only be grounded on 
ern * 

[P] His Scheme of Literal heey conſidered ; 
&c.]. In his Preface he tells us, that he has advanced 
ſuch a Scheme of things, as will account for all mat- 
ters in the preſent diſpute. And the that Scheme, 
ſays he, when conſidered together, may perhaps appear 
to many new and ſurprizing, yet it How to be the true 
old Scheme, and grounded on the right rules of Criticiſm 
and Fudg ment in the caſe ; and its parts are proved by 
the moſt commonly received Theological Topicks and Reaſon- 
ings ; which, as. the Author himſelf deems true and 
juſt in themſelves, fo to engage the Reader to the greater 
attention, and to induce him to give them their due 
weight, he urges them in the words of the greateſt” Di- 

vines, without whom he ſtarcs preſumes to ſtir a ſtep. 
At the end of © this Treatiſe (68) he declares, that 
the true and only Scheme, by which the world ought 
to be regulated and would be regulated, lies in theſe 
two particulars. I. That univerſal liberty be eſta- 


s bliſhed in reſpect to opinion and practices not pre- 


% fury and zeal are taken o 
% about which their duty is ay perſonal, and con- 
. ſiſts in getting the be information they can, and in 
“ aſſenting only to opinions according io the degree e 


ligion 


te judicial to the peace and welfare of Society: by 


„ which eſtabliſhment, Truth- muſt needs have the 


«© advantage over Error and Falſhood, the Law of God, 
over the Ville Man, and true Chriſtianity tolerated ; 
«« private. Judgment would be really exerciſed ; and 
„ men would be allowed to have, and ſuffered to fol- 


% low their conſciences, over which God only 1s Su- 


% preme. . . . II. Secondly, that nothing but the Laa 
* of Nature, (the obſervance whereof is abſolutely ne- 
«© ceflary to Society) and what can be built thereon, 
% ſhould be enforced by the civil ſanctions of the 
40 Magiſtrate, which law will be then beſt underſtood, 
« beſt eſtabliſhed, and beſt executed, when it is not 
«« propoſed to eſtabliſh any thing elſe to puniſh men 
rc r the breach of any thing. elſe, and when men's 
from other matters, 


« evidence they have for them, and in praBifing ſuch 


« (indifferent) things, which they are convinced to be 
bly „ their duty, leaving other men in like manner to com- 


& duct theraſelves. O what Piety or true Honour of God, 


% (which conſiſts in every man's worſhipping God ac- 


« cording to the dictates of his own conſcience,] what 


% Virtue, arder, and peace would prevail in the world, 


« if men had a direct view only to piety, virtue, 


4 order, and peace, nothing elſe being of any valug, 
«© but as it is a means to thoſe ends“ With ref; 


to his own religious notions he declares (69), that 
« he paying no regard to the authority of Jews, 
„ Heathens or Mahometans, or of Papiſts, Lutherans, 
« Calviniſts, Arminians, Anabaptiſts, or Quakers, 
«© has uſed the means and faculties God has beſtowed 
% upon him in inquiring after truth, and particularly 
C in endeavouring to find out God's will, after the beſt 
« manner he was able, and has a Creed of his own, 
„ which he is ſo far from impoſing on others, that 
« he is ready to renounce. every article of it himſelf 
ce pon better information, to which he hopes to be 
« always open.” | — 
2] His Scheme of Literal Prophecy vas replied 
10 55 everal Mritert.] We ſhall give the Reader an 
account of ſome of them. I. The Neceſſity of Divine 
Revelation, and the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation 
aſſerted, in eight Sermons. Ta which is prefixed a Pre- 


face, with ſome Remarks on. a late Book, intitled,, The 


Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered c. By Fobn 
Rogers, D. D. London 1727 in 8vo. This occafi- 
oned Mr. Collins's Letter. to the Reverend Dr. Rogers, 
on occaſion of his eight Sermons &c. mentioned in the 
text of this article, II. 4 Letter to the Author of the 
London Journal, Saturday April 1, 1727. This Letter 
was written by Dr. Arthur Aſhley Sykes, now. Dean 
of St. Burien. Mr. Collins wrote an Anſwer to it, 
publiſhed at the end of his Letter 1 Dr. Rogers. Up- 
on this Dr, Sykes wrote a ſecond Letter in defence of 
his former, dated June the 24th, 1727, and printed 
in a Pamphlet, intitled, We true Grounds of the 
Expectation of the Meſſiah. . In two Leiters. The one 
printed in the London Journal April the fit, 1727. 
The other in Vindication, of it. Being à Reply to the 
Anſwer publiſhed at the end of a late Letter to Dr. 
Rogers. By Philalethes, Landon 1727 in 8vo, pagg. 
68. III. 4 Yindication of the Antiquity and Authority 
of Daniel's Prophecies, and their application to 2 7 
Chrift: in anſwer ta the Objefions of the Aut Fl 


(69) Pag. 418, 
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late book, intitled, The Scheme of Literal 


| COD 
ligion aſſerted, in zight Sermons, To which is — way Preface, with ſome. Rema#ks on 4 
rophecy-conlidered. ., London 152% in 80. 
In anſwer to which Mr. Collins wrote, A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Rogers on occafion of 
his eight Sermons, concerning the Neceſſity of Divine Revelation, and the Preface. prefixed 
to them. To, which is added, A Letter printed in the London Journal April 1, 172. 
With an Anſwer to the: ſame [R]. London 1727 in 8vo,. pagg. 143. His health n 


to decline ſeveral years before his death, and he was extremely a icted with the ſtone, 


470) IntroduRi- 
on, pag. 3, 4+ 


which at laſt put an end to his life at his houſe in Harley- Square December the 


12th 1729. He was interred, at Oxford Chapel, where a monument was erect-. 


ed to him with an epitaph in Latin [S], It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding all 
the reproaches caſt upon him as an enemy to all Religion, juſt before his laſt minutes 
he declared, “ That as he had always endeavoured to the beſt of his abilities to ſerve 
„ God, his King, and his Country, ſo he was perſuaded he was going to that place, 
© which God had deſigned for them that love him;“ and preſently: afterwards, „ The 
« Catholic Religion is to love God, and to love man 3” and he adviſed ſuch as were 
about him to have a conſtant regard to thoſe principles. His Library, which was a very 
large and curious one, was open to all Men of Letters, to whom he readily communi- 
cated all the lights and aſſiſtance in his power, and even furniſhed his antagoniſts with 

| WOW 2370 books 


the Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered. By Sa- other difingenaous methods unbecoming a man of 
muel Chandler. London 1728 in 8vo. IV. Chri- honour and fincerity, has wreſted them to purpoſes 
ftianity the Perfectim of all Religion Natural and © ap tly oppoſite to their true import.” | 
Revealed. Wherein fome of the principal Prophecies _ [ | His | 
relating to the Meſſiah in the Old Teftament are ſhewn ſion of his Eight Sermons &c.] In this Letter he ob- 


to belong to him in the Literal Senſe. In oppoſition to the 28 (72) that Dr. Rogers had invited the Author of (72) Pag, 6, 
cheme 


attempts of the Literal Scheme c. By Thomas Jeffery. to Martyrdom in theſe words (73): * A 


London 1728 in 8vo. The Dedication to — Lord © Conſeſſor or two would be a mignty ornament to (73) Dr. Ro- 


w May * his cauſe, If he expects to convince us that he is gers's Preface, 
the roth 1728. V. A Vindication of the Defence of in earneſt, and believes himſelf, he ſhould not de- bag · 46. 


Viſcount Barrington is dated from Little- 


Chriſtianity from the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, ** cline giving us this proof of his ſincerity. What 
In Anfever to the Scheme of the Literal Prophecy con- will not abide this trial, we ſhall ſuſpect to have 
fidered. By the Right Reverend Father in God, Edward, * but a poor foundation.“ Theſe ſentiments Mr. Col- 
Lord Biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield. In two Volumes. lins tells us (74), are in his opinion, fa//e, 


cerning the Religion of Macrobius, and his teftimony ciety, and perſonally injurious to the Author of the 


touching the laughter of the Infants at Bethlehem, with &c. He remarks (75)* that it is @ degree of wirtue 10 (75 
a Poſtfeript upon Vigil IVth Eclgue. London 1728. ſpeak what a man thinks, tb be may do it in ſuch a Y 18. 


in $vo. The Biſhop ſolemnly declares (70), that after way, as 10 avoid deſirution of life and fortune: and 
going over the Sc with ſome attention, he ſees 7 humbly conceive, ſays he, it has as great a face 
no cauſe from any thing the Author hath there ſaid, of virtue for a man to ſpeak his thoughts on one fide of 4 
to change his mind in any point of his Defence, queſtion in matters of ſpeculation and notion, and that 
«© except in relation to the Writer's ſincerity, of which, <urthout proſpect of reward, and under afprehenſions 


of 
« ſays he, I once thought perhaps too favourably. il u/age3 as it is for another to ſpeak what be is hired 


« This I have made appear in the courſe of this 10 fpeak on the other fide of a queſtion, and not content 
% Vindication, which might have been reduced into «<u:th that, to be urging and ſolliciting the temporal powers 
«© much narrower bounds, had it not been thought zo uſe force to maintain bis interefied fide of the queſ- 


«« neceſſary to ſhew how little this Writer is to be zion, fc. And he declares (76), that the cauſe of lis (56) Seck. 14 
«« truſted on his bare word, or even citations through- berty, which he defends, is the cauſe of Virtue, page 112, 113. 


» out his whole Book, who is wont to ſpeak with Learning, Truth, God, Religion, and Chriſtianity; 
«© moſt aſſurance where he is moſt in the wrong, and that it is the political intereſt of all countries; and 
«© by queſtions and flirts and cavils, and the authori- that the degree of it we enjoy in England, is the 
ties of modern Authors, to decline a direct anſwer -<* ſtrength, ornament, and glory of our country, 
where: ever he is pinched : ſome of which authorities “ that if I can contribute, by my poor abilities, to 
« are taken from men of his own principles, or from * the defence of ſo excellent a cauſe, I ſhall think I 
* thoſe, whoſe judgment as little weighs with others, „have aQted a good part in life ; .. . and in fine, 
as with himſelf at other times; and are often de- that it is a cauſe, in which, if. your influence and in- 
* tached ſentences wreſted contrary to the intention of *«* tereſt were equal to your inclination to procure Mar- 
-«« the Authors, which, taken with their context, ſpeak © zyrdom for me, I would rather ſuffer than in any 


directly contrary to what he would have them ſay. © cauſe whatſoever, tho (77) 15 that Chriſtians (77) Cilling- 
4 ent with themſelves, b Religion 
«« ing given undeniable inſtances in the following as to be your inſtruments to zake my life from me.” 22 * 
« Author's ſervice, if he force me by a denial to edly, the caſe of many, wwho reject the Goſpel, to be in- (78) Sect. 12, 
* draw them together into a ſeparate ſheet.” VI. The fluenced therein by their Vices and Immoralities. It pag. 103, 19% 


„ So much I take the liberty to affirm beforehand, hav- ** ſhould be fo weak and i 
«© pages to prove it; and have more in reſerve at the He acknowledges (78), that it may be, and is undoubt- 


Reaſoning of Chriſt and his Apoſtles vindicated. In two would be wery firange, if Chriſtianity, which teaches fo 
Parts. . J. Being a Defence of the Argument from Mi- much good morality, and fo juſtly condemns divers vices, 
racles, proving the argument from Prophecy not nece . io which men are prone, Was not. rejected by ſome Li- 
ary to a rational Defence of our Religion. II. Being bertines on that account ; as the ſeveral pretended Ro- 
4 Defence of the Argument from Prophecy, . proving velations, vhich are eftabliſhed throughout the world, 


| 'zhe Chriftian Scheme to have a rational foundation upon are by Libertines on that wery account alſo. But this 
 , the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament. In Anſwer to cannot be the. caſe of all who reject the Goſpel. Same 


; Book intitled, The Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſi- of them, who reject the Goſpel, lead as good lives as 
dered. By Thomas Bullock. M. A. Rector of North- thoſe who receive it. And ] ſuppoſe there is no diffe- 
Creak in Norfolk. London 1728 in $vo. pagg. 288. rence to the advantage of Cbriſtian in point of mora- 


(1) Tritrodutt. Mr. Bullock obſerves (71), that the Author of the ty, between them and the Fews, Mahometans, Hea- 


Page 2. 


Scheme © pretends to attack Chriſtianity with its own zhens, or others, <uho reject Chriſtiani 


„ weapons, and to propagate Infidelity by expreſſin S] With an Epitaph in Latin I is as follows. 
«-himlelf in the words of Ghrifian Writer: ; 2 [5] yy l | | 


end he has not only raked together the unguarded | AT OY Tu 

«« expreſſions of ingenious men, but by altering, ad- AnTowivs CoLLins, 4rmiger : 

ding to, and curtailing paſſages referred to, and by Egregits animi datibus ornatus, 

by * 2 5 =P wh SAS” . Preftanti 


ter to. the Reverend Dr. Rogers on occa- 


— wicked, in- (54 Letter g x; 
With a Letter from the Reverend Mr. Maſſon, con- human, itreligious, and inconſiftent. with the peace of So- pag. 6. 


COL 
(+) %ee br. books to confute himſelf, and directed them how to give their arguments all the force, 
ma Loses in Of which they were capable. He carefully avoided all, the indecencies of converſation,. 


the Bibliebegue and was extremely averſe to the leaſt tendency towards obſcenity of diſcourſe. We are, 
eee, da told (i) that < the corruption among Chriſtians and the perſecuting ſpirit of the Clergy, 
Saver: deEu- © had given him a pr udice againſt the Chriſtian Religion, and at laſt induced him to, 
op 1. ge 235. think, that upon t on which it is at preſent, it is pernicious to mankind. As he 
— 22 had a great fund of humanity, ſweetneſs of temper, and moderation, he faw with 
1730 amo. (0 


213% evif: C. ©* grief, that theſe virtues were baniſhed from ſociety, and that Religion was made uſe of, 


2 & as a cloke, to authorize all kinds of violence and injuſtice.” 

Litteraires, tore . | p | | 

1. pag- 247+ edit. Preflanti Ingenio, Calculorum waletudine di, Saur, 

1 1 w— 1730 | 2 Fadicio, Demum frattus ; obiit XIII Dec. Tec hxir 

* Tenaci Memoria. Amicorum nuper Deliciæ, nunc chen! Defideriutt. 
A Puero uſque mhirifies wirtutis indole preeditus : | | 


Spe atiſfſimum 


fendere, ; 
Neque Magiftratus gladio vindicandam effe exiffimavit : 


Natur e XX] Funii MDCLXVI. 
Henrico Patre Armigero. | 
In matrimonio habuit 


Maxrnau, Francisct Cuilp Equitis filiam : 


In Libris (quorum opulenta ei copia Atque, ed defun&4, | 
Aﬀduns & indefeſſus : Eri ZABETHAM, GUALTERLI WROTTESLY Baronetti: 
Quantum inde profecerit, \ Ex alters quatuer Liberos ſuſcepit 3 
Ex feriptis ipftus editis judicet Lector idoneus. uorum 
a Reges optimos, — Georgium, Dues Filios, Heng 1cum infantem, ; 
Ti utpote Crvilis & Ecrlefraſftice Ax rox tun vero ad wirilem ætatem jam provedtum, 


Summd wirtute & bumanitate adoleſcentem, 
E xtulerat : Ne- 
Duas itidem Filias, Ex An, & Maxruau, 


Erga Conjuges Amoris, Innuptas religuit. 
Erga _ Charitatis, tera chari/ſims Viro, 
E omne; Benevelenties, | — — po ſuit. TP. 


. 


COLLINS (JOHN), a perſon of conſiderable note 60g the learned in the ſe- 
venteenth Century, and Author of ſeveral Works, was ſon of a Divine, and born March 

() Wood, Tai the 5th 1624 at Wood-Eaton near 8 His education was ſuch as diſpoſed his 

Gm vol + ©) mind to the full purſuit of truth, and fo and directed his thoughts to diſtinguiſh 

London 3721- Tightly, and to reaſon juſtly, He employed ſome of his younger years as Clerk un- 
der Mr. John Mar (5), one of the Clerks of the Kitchin to Prince Charles, afterwards (5) This Gen. 
King Charles IT. But the civil wats and diſorders coming on, he went to ſea, to which nen f, wa emi 
he kept for ſeven years, where he made himſelf ſufficiently acquainted with all the parts in the Mathema- 
of Navigation, as being then his buſineſs ; and at his leiſure hours applied himſelf to ac- fh seller 
counts, and ſome parts of the Mathematics, to which he had a natural genius. Upon Dyals, with 


his return he took to the profeſſion of an Accomptant, and compoſed ſeveral uſeful Trea- ebf RO 


he was elected Fellow of 


* 


| Compoſed ſeveral Treatiſes upon practical Sub- 
j [4] Corp were publiſhed.) In the year 1652 he 
publiſhed at London a Treatiſe in fol. intitled, An In- 
traduction to Merchants Accoinptsz which was reprinted 
in the year 1665 with an additional part, intitled, 
Supplements to Accomptantſbip and Arithmetick ; wherein 
is contained variety of uſefal inſtructions for the ſtating 
Intricate accounts, as, 4 Nutftion of Mortgdge I 
according to ſanple intereſt, ſuch ai the Courts of Equity 
do allow ; and ſeveral other familiar inſtances in the 
way of Merchants' and Traders. Here he gives in a 
ſhort but very plain manner the Rules of Decimal A- 
rithmetic, Simple Intereſt, and Rebate ; of Equation 
of Payment, Compound Intereſt, and Annuities ; 
wherein he ſhews, that a Table made fot the forbear- 
ance of 1 J. at compound intereſt at any rate with the 
time thereof is a Table of Logarithms, to be continued 
with eaſe ; and that thereby all queſtions concerning 
Compound Intereſt and Annuities may be reſolved for 
all rates 'of Intereſt and for any terms of payment. 
This relating to Intereſt was reprinted in 1685, 


in a Rant octavo volume. In 1658 he. publiſhed at 


London in 4to a Treatiſe called, Sector an a Pu 


 drant ; containing the Deſcription and Uſe of four ſe- 


veral Quadrants, each accommodated for the mag 
of Sun-Dyals, for the reſolving of Proportions, anc 
for the ready finding the Hour of the Day and Sun's 
Azimuth univerſally ; with an Appendix concernin 
Reflected Dyalling, from a Glaſs placed at any Rec? 
nation. He has treated fully of the AﬀeQons of 


Vor. IV, 


dens of King 
tiſes upon ga ical ſubjects, which were publiſhed [A], and highly eſteemed. October Charles I were 
the 12th 1667 Royal Society of London. While Anthony — 1 


of thoſe Triangles with their Solutions, and. that by 
various ways. In 1659 he publiſhed in 4to his Geo- 
metrical Dyalling ; wherein he gives ſeveral methods 
of finding the Requiſites, and drawing the Hour-lines 
h all Kinds of Plains, by the help only of a line 
chords. He ſhews likewiſe the way of drawing a 
Meridian Line, and of ing any Sun-Dyal by the 
means of three Shadows of a Gnomon. The ſame year 
appeared his Mariners Plain Scale new plained, where- 
in he gives the beſt manner of keeping of an account 
of the Ships-way, and of correcting the dead-reckon- 
ing, and refikes many- of the errors in the Charts 
commonly uſed. He reſolves the proportions relating 
to plain and ſpherical Triangles by means of the Line 
of _—_ only; and all 80 caſes of W Tri- 
angle jecting the Sphere either orthographi- 
wa, 8 by the help of the ſameTLine 
of Chords, I the Philoſophical Tranſactions of the 
Riyal Suciety of London, Numb. 30, for Dec, 1667, be 
fully explains and demonſtrates the Rule given 295 
learned Jeſuit De Bill for fading the number of the Fu- 
lian Period for any year aſſigned, the Cycles of the Sun 
and Moon with the Roman Be for the. year being 
given. To this he has added ſome very neatly con- 
trived Rules for the ready finding on what day of the 
week any day of the month falls for ever; and other 
the moſt uſeful and neceſſary Kalendar Rules. In the 
fame Pas ſactions, Numb. 46 for Agri 1669, he has a 
curious Diſſertation. concerning tbe Reſolution of Fquetee 
ons in Numbers ; wherein there. are not a few hints to- 
wards ſome of the moſt conſiderable advancements, 
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ſe) Idem, col. 
117. 


(4) Idem, ibid. 
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Earl ef Shaftſhuty Wis Lord Chancellor, he nominated/Mr. Collins M Herre Referees 


concerning ſuits dependi 
thereof 3 << which was 
— the patties! concerned; from which time eſpecia 


6 1 te 


« 
& Royal 


Fiſhery Compatiy. 


houſe on Garlick-F 


Briggs, 
wich a multititude of Letters received from, 


in Chancery about intricate 
me emolument to him, and to the Hottnliig of the And me 


other perſons 3 whereby he not 

fie Wedumed in matters of chat Hate the wel U l nece 5 ö 

of his time (c). In the latter part of his life he was appointed Acton 4 bo | 

In the'year 16855 after the Act >= 

riding in a hot day from thence to Malmeſbury in Wiltſhire, in order to view the 5 

" be cut for a river between the Vs and Avon, and drinking too large a quantity of Cy - 
he fell into a conſumption, of which he died on Saturday November the roth 1663 Kt 

1 W 1 London, and was interred on the Tueſdaꝶ following in the 

Church of St. James Garlick-hithe in the South: Iſle juſt behind the: Pulpit. (). 

five and twenty years after his death, all his papers, 
the hands of the we and > up en 1b 2 Joes E 

Society; among which were found manuſcripts "y 

78 Mr. O hred, Dr. Pell, Dr. Scarborou is and Mr. auc Newton, ral particulin in 

copies 5 a ſent to many learned Ae. 


counts, to aft 1 5 


Hy his afliſtince was 
S ae ſome wen ce 


Oxford Was 


About 
"ad moſt of his books came into 


Mathematical Subjects of Mr. 


an 


perſons, particularly Dr. Pell, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Barrow, Mr. Jaar Newton, Mr. James 


Gregory, Mr. Elan read, Mr. Townley, Mr. Bater, Mr. Branter, 


4 Bernard, Mr. 


Sluſivs, Mr. Leibuitz, Mr. T/chirnbaus, Father Beize, and others, | Flom theſe papers 
it is evident, that Mr. Collins was ſo ſollicitous in his ſearch-aftet uſeful — ſo indefa- 


tigably induſtrious in 


proſecuting thoſe enquiries, and of ſo generouſ 
diſpoſſtion, tliat he held a conſtant correſpondence for man 
Mathematicians of his time, and ſpared neither pains nor c 

ſite to promote real ſcience. In ſhort the world is obliged to him for — 
the late diſcoveries in all uſeful knowledge [BJ. He was che chief, if 


eornmunicati ve a 
years Wich all the eminent 
to procure What was requi- 
gteateſt part of 


* he only pro- 
moter of the publication of moſt of the valuable Mathematical Books in his tine ic). 


He was likewiſe the Regiſter of all the new 1 
OT nb to which all che curious tad recourſe 


7 4 N «# - q 2 = 1 


which have eg PE in the er of the 
3 particulathy with reſpect to the Dar ine 
s. Here 2 Oldenburg, then Secretary 

al Society takes notice, „ . * the Author 


ol, having explained Mertator 3 2 
2 Bögli, pans Hluftrated FL. ni 


4. doftrine thereof with examples, hath handed this 


d, work of Interpolation, and makes the Logarithms to 


mere diviſion, hav- 


and 30 places oſ ; 
1 25 herein advanced cr Auf hors doctrine thereof 
dy diriſion; which (as it is there illuſtrated) did not 

tem to extend far 


Thi hath already been 


&5-66mmunicated ſome months ſince to ſame of the 


« Members of the e and my be expeR- 
«« ed hereafter.” In the, P ſephical ran/attions, 
Numb. 69 for March 1671, Mr. Colhus has gem a 
tem | conſtruction of that chronographicat pro- 
"The diſtances of three ebjec2s in the ame pla 
aud the angles made at a fiurth Place i in that 22 5 
ob erwing 255 725 A given ; ta find th e diſtances 
5755 ſe object 27 obſervation. "In 1680 
te je x Lone Far Treatiſe in to, intitled, 
A Plea for the brin wi in of Iriſh cattel, and keepin 
out the fiſh caught by for 5 3 together with an = 
2k to the Members of P ade, of the counties of Corn- 
wal 44 Devon, about the Advancement of ma Fi hery, 
and divers Manufatturts. In 168 * ubliſhed at 
London in 42 his Diſcourſe of Salt and * ibery, upon 
theſe, heads : I. The ſeveral Ways of making Salts i 
ngland and ye its. II. The charscters an 
a e ood and bad of theſe ſeveral ſorts fo; 
Linglith refed aſſerted to be much better than ap 
reign. III. The catching apd curing or lalting © «Sa the 
wot eminent or ſtaple ſorts, of Fiſh, for long or 
FAS IV. The iN of Fleſh, V. The: *cookery 
and Fleſh . Extraordinary. 108 1 5 
m preſerving =" 1 5 Fiſk, 05 . . 


Roots, freſh and ſweet for Jong beer 
Cle and Sufferings of tlie Salt⸗ offers” VII. Pro 
5 55 for their Relief and ſor the Adyanceme nt of the 
10 „Woolen, Tin, ahd divers other N es 
8 Philoſophical Trap etons „ Numb. 15 9 for May 
8 there 1 is publi a Letter from N 
Wy | Dr. ohn Wallis, givi bis thou bes 4 
. . in * wherein he pr roles the ge 
| g the Loci of Ea 2 
rmining the Limits and Number of their Roots, 
with variety of other matters not leſs curious. 
[B] The Word is obliged to him for the greateſt part 


A 
iy the. . 
1 155 5 ps ow 


& 9 5 Science; the 
3 and the < ROY 7 Her 
* _ 


5 7 the late 2855. in al 
year 1666" b Rad undet tion the manner of 
di the Meridian Line on —.— true Nautical Chart, 


a problem af the utmoſt in Navi 
and ſome time 2 he he engogt Th Ms. N "Os er- 
cxtor, Mr. Gregory faxc Newton, 


and Dr. Walls, n to explain in find an eaſy 
practical method-of doing it, which excited Mr; Leib, 
nitz, Dr. Halley, Mr. Bernoulli; and all who had 
3 to think upon ſuch a ſabjeRt, to give their by 
_— 14 And by this 1 means the prattice of 
is reduted to the greateſt fiir 
„ imaginable. The Tables of Logarithms are ſo 
very uſeſul W computations, 1 4 nothing that 
way can we one Without them; r 
of theſe Lo ritkms. was look d upon . aper 
diffcult ar tedious, and the; Tables already made 
always to be depended. u} Our Author being fu 
cientiy aware of this, la 5 much to find 
for the ſhbrtening and facilitating the work ; in w 
he a ee Mr. Gregory. and Me 
Ns erally to. try to render the operation tion eaſy 
im, the praftice ;. which each of 
OD ſome time 2 whole of that 
ir was W fag n Dr, Halley's finiſhing band, 
It was Mr. Collins, w 1 J all fone were Sls 10 
make any advances in ſtrict enquiry 
into the ſeveral parts of e which each. had. a 
peculiar talent for; He 2 of 
ab be foup her e e 
T aye. 
Ns "Purpoſes... i 15 ens and Ell a ths 
90 0 covered the fever 1 4 


r ſhoxt all to 9 4 b * RA was 32 
ulsful 71 knowledge, oe out.the = 
Kel n ſetting La 
the, benef La 7 and 2 NEE P- 
PA, . | of N e making. — 
veries and f 
Dor The chief 1 — — Hamer, 97 the | 


A in his peak 


TE 


the publicati 


al Le 725 + 22 
. 

4 2 45 
25 2 rh ons 3 e1 fey ey's 7 ra 3 


Dr. Wallis's Hiftory "5 Algebra ; Mr. & 


2 of C bi. 
nations ; and many other excellent "Y 1 Wer 
procured by his unwearied ſollicitations. 


4 


le), Fellow of the Royal () Tot ce. 
obliged for ſeve- 


Id 4 : 


(1) 2 
=: 


e e 8 Fe e 
1 Ut 7 erfermus (fy. If a co 
2 A their toute às not to W 


K would have been no tnannher of —94 5 to di 
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501 this account what che Learn! 
dents had been ſo generous in 


obliged him to Keep fortie things too private, ther 
fouls ie ie ings too private, there 


that was ever tH6ught of, the K6nour of Which: ip: 


of the invention of 


A me- 


r. Collins's papers printed in the 


Joanmy Collins & aliorum de Aualyſi promota : juſſu Societatis 


vin having complkated his inſtruktion, perſuaded him to devote himſelf to the Miniſtry, Pirb (Lewis 


he was recalled to Mets by the Proteſtants, in the beginning of Charles IXth's reign (d). (c) Ibid. page 


thit 


rtunity of -gettihg out of the City (H). 
n Paſtor In H ro. 


ks [B 
alloon 
1628. Heinſius dedicated the Ariſtarcbus ſacer to him. 


200i . 


Hr len.) He was the firſt per- 
on of his family who latinized this name by that of 
(1) Yide Oratio- Colonius (1). His Schoolmaſter made him alter it in 
new funebrem Lu- this manner, but in France he was de Cologne. 
vici de Dies. CB) He had nit fome Books} La Croix du Maine 
| 2 venture to give the titles of 5 * He 8 
ewveral treatiſes printed at Lyons in 1 
Ye + Ogeroles, 2 of which I vill 2 I 
cify for certain reaſons, Du Verdier Vau-Privas, who 
was not as la Croix du Maine a Proteſtant had more 
reſolution ; for not being ſuſpected, he did not think 


himſelf obliged to be ſo Cautious. He therefore ſays, 
that Peter de tranſlated dut of the German into 
French, Conformit#& aceord tant de IRE ſcripture Sainte, 


que des ancien & furs Dofeurs de I Egliſe, & de la 
confeſſion 4 Auſbourg bien entendue touchant la dorine de 
la S. Cene de noftre Seigneur, par les Theologiens de PU- 
niverſas de Heidelberg; i. e. T%e conformity and 
harmony between the Holy Scripture, as well as the 


| longer than till the return of Vieilleville Governor of Mets (e); for he brought Cologne Ce) ld. page 


ay 1561, when he was ſeized ““ 


NN ſtay in Mets. DANIEL CoLenivs,. his ſon; was Principal of the (2) ore. fares 
lege in Leyden (g). He publiſhed verſes on the Inſtitutions of Calvin, anno % Lede. de 


1 Diez, 


* ancient and uncorrupt Fathers of the Church s and 
of the confeſſion of Auſburg righly underſtood; con- 
«* cerning the laſt Supper of oor Lord, by the Divines 
* of the Univerſity of Heidelberg,” printed at Ge- 
neva 1566, 8vo; He alſo tranſlated from the German 
of Thomas Eraftus ; Vraie & droidte intelligence de ces 
paroles de la ſainge Cene de Feſus-Chrift, cery oft mon 
corps. 1. e. The true and natural meaning of the 
6 Pe you 7 i ſupper, this is my 
«© body," printed at Lyons 1564, 8vo (2), As theſe 
books. are not now to be Pond I do Forge that Elles Flows 
tho 1 had acceſs to very great Libraries, it would be pag- 1001 
ſible; or me to tell which of theſe two are hinted at 
Dy Mr. Ancillon in the life of Faxel. Peter de Calogne, 
ays\he, tranſlated a treatiſt on the Lord's Supper; and 
dedicated it to Monſieur de Clerwant. None of | theſe | 
three Authors ſpeak of the anſwer; made by Peter de (3) See the Re- 
Cologne te Francis de Beaucaite de Pegnillon; Biſhop "5 [4] of the 
of Mets, printed at Geneva anno 1566 (3). 


(Lewis de). 


+ COLOMIES (PAUL) in Latin Caomeſiut, eultivated the Study of Polite Learning 
with" great application, and has communicated to the public ſeyeral curious enquiries [A]. 


[AJ He has communitund ts the Publit f#veral curi- 
ous enquiries.) It wonld be to flacter Mr. Oolomiés, to 
ſay he made diſcoveries by the penetration of his 

nius. Certainly this was not his talent; but he knew 
bow to make uſe of chat he read, and to pick 
up many fingular things of which moſt readers take 


no notice, tho' they ave extremely well pleaſed to find 


them when ny one has made little eolteRions of them. 


He made ſuch colletionsihis principal lady : and in 


ge- things have hitherto hindred the Impreffion of thoſe ©Þi/- 7 


| 88 | | 1 His Italia & 
naſeript to a Book(cller-of Rochelle who was tiled at lz ade bab. 


Amfterdam, and had. promiſed to print it: but three liſhed by 1H | 
n,, 

Manuſcripts. 1. The death of the Bookſeller. 2. benno * 
The death of the Author. 3. The depraved taſte of (21. 4 Calle. 
the Public, who buy ſcarce any other Books than «© f 05crnar:- 
ts, or Romances: T hope, notwithſtanding, "that 91%, i Latin. 

ö mething of theſe Works of Colomies will be printed +. . 4 e e of 
The ſetond Book he publiſhed: is intitted 129 er eee 


: ; lars; i 
this reſpett he was 2 very ferter. The fir Book which LITERARTA, and contains feveral ſmall pieces (2). J. Gant Z. 
he the publie'with is intieled Galla Oriemia- It was printed at Paris in the year 1668; and at Utrecht In Scaligeri, 


8. lis : he therein tears of the Freneh Who have under- 
(1) He has been ſtood the Hebrew tongue (1). © This work is much 
Wiresched for qwoted, and-ſold well : it is not-eafy to he met with; 
ret, Ro ung and was printed ad the Hague, in the year 1665, in 
and Caſaubon in . The Author had prepared a ſecond Edition,” en- 
particular, See larged and eorrectedd; and had compiled a like Work 
ncillon, Me. ing the Itaſfans and Spaniards. whe were ac- 
2 — quainted- wick Hebtewy: ho had even deli te red his Ma- 


* 
"<4 


itt 

in 1669; in 1 2mo: fir other” wor $ are, Fhigrams Caſauboni, Sal- 
ont} in French, ar Rochelle, tals 8 
marks on the ſetond Stallgerana, at Groningen, 1669, French Lasers 
in 12m. The Life of tther” James Sirmoma, at Ro- written to Salts 
chelle, 1671, in Ze! Pula, Exbircation to ker. war 
Ht" Martyrs, nöd, e French, at Rochelle, 1673, S e ad Raine 
n t2mo. Rome PAYPanre, at London (3), 1675, in (4) o; 
mo. MMag. Fig uer, at ; 


Title-page, 


4. A Key to the 


| 75, in (2) Or rather at 
Gange, 16/5. in Roan, tho' Lot | 
24mo, don be put in the | 
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Colomies: he had 


COL 


(a) Named Fobn He was of Rochelle, and the ſon of a good Phyſician (a). Among r 7266 
greater intimacy than 1 


a fine Library, Whom he ented, there was none with whom he had a 
fine Library r 5 and before the Proteſtants © 
of France felt the moſt furious ſhocks of the ſtorm which ſwallowed Lo Edict of 


Nantes, it was becauſe Iſaac Voſſius was become a Canon of Windſor. 
has beſtowed on that learned man expoſed him to an inſult which he bore with 


temper [BJ. He was not long in ay before he ſhewed his diſlike of the 
, and his inclination to the 


Preſb 


he praiſes he 
Fe utmoſt 


iſcopal Communion. The ſmall Col- 


ection of certain ſele& paſſages, which he intitled Theologorum Preſbyterianorum Icon, 
drags him a great many enemies. He was doubtleſs to blame for publiſhing that little 


k ; and there was even a great deal 


of imprudence in writing agaipſt people, a part 


of whoſe charafter he made ſo impatient,ſo ſuſpicious, and ſo obſtinate a humour. Should not 
this have obliged him not to ſay any thing which might expoſe him to their anger? The beſt 


way to refute him was to ſay no 


g; for ſo extraordina 


ry a patience would have con- 


vinced the whole world that ay yoo not at all like the picture which he had drawn of 
ac 


them. And indeed it muſt be 


looſe, there happened to be a Preſbyterian 


5) See PEſpri, 1 i 
22 . Invective againſt 


tom. 2. pag. 2 
ie 97» 


the imperfections of a particular 


wledged, to the glory of thoſe Gentlemen, that they 
deſpiſed the inſult; bur as it is hard, neue, Ife a body of men, that not one ſhould ger 


iniſter in Holland who wrote ſo violent an 


poor Mr, Colomies (+), that if we were to judge of a whole party by 
perſon, no more would be wanting to make us concl 
that the Icon Theologorum Preſbyterianorum was drawn from the life, The Author of the 


Icon ſwallowed the affront without ſaying a word: not but that he might very eaſily have 
repelled the outrages of his Adverſary [C] ; but probably he was afraid of making his 


24mo. ObJervationes ſacre, with a Letter which the 

x Author wrote to Mon/r. Claude concerning the French 
Verſion of the Geneva Bibles; at Amſterdam, 1679, in 
T4) See in the 12mo (4). Theologorum Preſbyterianorum con, ex Pro- 
13th volume of reflantium ſeriptis ad viuum expreſſa, and A Parallel 
—— between the practice of the ancient Church and that of 
337, an E Las the Proteſtants of France in the exerciſe of their Religion, 
this Book un- 1682, in 12mo. © Bibliothegue Choifte, at Rochelle, 
der the Title of 1682, in $vo. It was reprinted at Amſterdam 1 
Pauli Colomepr _ With additions. Ad Gulielmi Cave Canonici Windeſo- 
3 133 rienſis Chartophylacem Ecclefiaſticum Paralipomena, Lon- 
da auftior & e- dini, 1686, in 8yo. A Letter to Mr. Fuſtel, con- 
mendatior. Acce- cerning Father Simon's Critical Hiſtory. This Letter 


2 was printed at London, in the year 1686, in to, 


Scripteribus Eca with a Book of Iſaac Voſhus's (5). As Mr. Colomies ſerved 


clefiafticis, & took ins to collect the Letters of illu- 
Paſo S. Victeris ſtrious men, he publiſhed ſeveral of them at London, 
Moſfilienſis ab in the year 1687, in 8vo, which he joined to the two 
2 emendats,, Epiſtles of St. Clement, &c. The title of the volume 
— Sh at length is S. Clementis Epiftole duæ ad Corinthios, In- 
longe auttior & terpretibus Patricio Junio, Gottifredo Vendelino, & 
emendaticr. Lon- Joh. Bapt. Cotelerio. - Recenſuit & Notarum Spicilegi- 
dini, 1689, in um adjecit Paulus Colomeſius Bibliothece Lambethane 
1219, Pg. 34* Carator. Accedit Thomz'Brunonis Canonici Windeſo- 
(5) It is the dien Difſertatio de Therapentis Philonis. His ſubnexe 
Appendix Obſer- ſunt Epiftole aliquot fingulares vel nunc primum edite, 
wationum ad vel non ita facile obvie. The ſame year he publiſhed 
88 ſome Letters of the Queen of Sweden (6), and in 1690 
4s F. Simens à Collection of Voſlius's Letters, in folio. He con- 
0jeftiones Re- ſtantly regulated himſelf by this maxim of Callima- 
pen ſio. chus, That a great volume is akvay: a great evil: all 
the Books he has compoſed are of a very ſmall ſize, 
(6) The Bib/io- Whereupon Mr. Baillet made the following reflec- 
thegue Univer- tion 7): The Author of” PEſprit de M. A. ys he, 
33 me thought he could not put a greater affront on Monſr. Colo- 
2 _ 3. its his brother Proteſtant, than by pretending to deſpiſe 
| him, and rallying bim very coldly about his little books 

(7) Faugem. des a few ſheets. He calls him the great Author of li 
8 1. Books, adding that a volume of a fingle ſheet was enough 
paß · 44 „„ himſelf among Authors of the firſt and 
| B] The praiſes he has beflowed on V ex- 

5200 him to an inſult which be 2 with — 
| good temper.) * 1 ſhall not however be determined by 
*« the judgment of Mr. Colomiés, who may be ſaid 
* to be an Author of juſt price, and retained by Mr. 
(8) Preface to % Voſſius to write little books, in which he ſpeak: 
3 *. fcarce of any thing elſe but the great Yoſſius (8)." 
Hil = of the 014 Mr. Colomics, after he had read this, was not the leſs 
Teſtament. diſpofed to commend Father Simon in a Letter which 
F he wrote to Mr. Juitel. Let us hear what a Journaliſt ſays 
Tg) Nouvelles de on this occaſion (9). The Letter of Mr. Colomids . ... . 
la Republique des contains wery curious Remark: on ſome paſſages off Father 

Lettres, for the 6: » 302 4 5 
monch'of May Simon's Critical Hiſtory, and has nothing in it but what 
* 3 ak der : » , 

2686, pag» 595 eſpe M Man 0 eat moderation; t Mr. Colomite 


af the 2d editions Was net ignorant Father Simon is the Author of the 


/ a 


ſerve however do appear 


lected remain ſcattered up and down ; and beſides be 
669 choſe a very ill time to do it in. The weak places of 


the land ought not to have been 
caſion: ſo that if the Author of PEfprit de Mr. Ar- 
aud had contented himſelf with reproaching him 
that head, and reſutin him as to the main point, 


pa madneſs, he has 
made himſelf inexcuſable, and hurt his cauſe. His 
diſputation diverts the readers with a kind of theatri- 
cal entertainment ; but whereas, when * db ndiny 
the tra- 


invective. The 
deavoured to rally are ſo ridiculous, that he might 
have been irretrievably mortiſied on that head, 

Mr. Colomies attacked him with the leaſt * 1 
do not deſire my word ſhould be taken, and 
produce the proofs to juſtify what I ſay. 

I. Mr. Colomics prefixed his name to his Work, 
ER PauLUM CoLoMtsiUM Rupellenſem. Upon 
this the Author of PEfprit de Mr. Arnaud makes a 
jeſt as cold as ice. It it eafily ſeen by the grandeur of 


the name Lag eat man, that beaver deſtined him to 
be an Author. For all the Ancients and Moderns 
no name can be found ſo fit to make a figure at the head 


of a work, or in the title-page of a book (10). . . . It muſt (10) The Author 
allowed that this fills the mouth and the eyes ; and the inſerts here in 
a man had nothing elſe to ſhew the public, be would de- tres lines, and 


come from a man who, for he ſhould be too brief, doth * 
cannot prevail on himſelf to diſmiſs any thought which. pe/lenſem. This 


moſt offers. Perhaps it would be better to ſay that this ſhews Jaft word is in 


a want of diſcernment,” and a quite dull taſte {71 Charice? 
. to raillery. However it be, a man can- * 
not ſhew his ill taſte better, than by pretending to find 

one grain of wit in ned as, Morey were I to anſwer (11) > by 
ſo ſorry a piece of banter, I d take no other me- Mr. Arnaud, 
thod than very gravely to open the firſt Books which denn , Ps 2g6, 
came to hand in a Library; and I ſhould have very ill #9? 
luck if I did not ſoon find names full as proper % fill 

the mouth and the eyes, as that of Paulus Colomefrus Ru- 

pellenſis. I ſhould find ſuch yet more eaſily among 

thoſe perſons who have no learning at all; after which, 
preſerving a very ſerious air, I would thus addreſs my - 
Adverlary; Tn ſoy that among all the ancients and 


4 moderns © 


in print (i 1). This ſeems to 10 7e cane 


cor 


[D]. He acted as the other perſons did who had been abuſed 
peace and imitated their patience, which was moſt cer- 


condition worſe by a 
in the ſame Book; he held his 


40 


tainly a miſtaken and an ill-timed virtue EI, I have heard fay, I. That when” the 


French Church, of which Mr. Allix 


1 - 
* & * 


i 1 ” 
*p * * 1 . k : ©Þ 4 
* 3% = ", 4 _ . U C 


modelny no name can by found fo fit to ralf6 fb figute 
- 


at ibe head of @ irt. and. ib A man 
thing elſe to ſhew the public he would deſerve however 
to appear in print. You would not in this manner, 
if you dere acquainted with many f, aud it very 
appears that neither the ancient} nor the moderns 
we been much the objects of your fight or meditation. 
Go and lament the fatt of an infinite number Poſe; 
_ awho not their names at the head of any Work, tho' 
they deſerve" to appear in print ; the they deſerve it, 1 
Jay, butauſe they are compoſed of ſeveral letters. This is 
_ your, principle. Thoſe who rally well never ound their 
raillery on a fact which is evidently falſe ; they never 
turn an Author to ridicule on account ot things which 
are common to him with illuſtrious men, and have no- 
thing peculiar with regard to him. Now, pray, do 
David Blondellas gory » Dionyſius er 
relianenfis, Dionyſius Lambinus Monſtrolienſis, a 
hundred other names I could — — 
for banter than Paulus Colmęſius Rupellenſis ? 
II. The railleries which the Author founds on Mr. 


thing in that dreſs which tran 
faſhion. Therefore to make the banter thrown 
word Rupellenſss good, it muſt not have been the 

ice of Authors, who write in Latin, to 


1 
F 


2 
5 
4 


the name of the town they were born in to that 
their family ; but it is certain that this is their 
and conſequently Mr. Colomies has only follow- 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom (12). Let us conclude that 
raillery falls back on its Author, and ren- 
ſuſpected of being a ranger in/ the Ropebile 


are now coming to the dulleſt of all his 
ing ſet down the names and ſur- 

of his — in capitals, he compares them 
with others. AvurtLws AvcusTinus Hipronens ts, 

(13) L'Eſprit de ſays he (13), & 'Stponrus APOLLINARIS CLARO- 
« Arnaud, MONTANUS (14), come not near them. I bope poſlerity, 
tom. 2. pag. 299+ h will not know Mr. Colomits ſo well as <ve do, 
(14) It is unfair will be 7 os urs RuPELLENS1s /igmifies the Bi- 
dealing to give ſhop of Rochelle, as the HTrroxzusts of St. Auguſtin 
= wage A fignifies the Biſhop of Hippo. A piece of raillery muſt 
— f tir needs be a very . one, when it is ſupported by 
manner. It is cur. an abſurd foundation, and when. it is more injurious to 
tailing of them, thoſe who are not intended to be rallied, than to thoſe 


tht thy moy yt who are. Such is the charaer of this. Nothing is 


Font 
F 


4 
: 


FF 
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Colomiet. 125 more repugnant to probability, than to ſay that the 


ought to bave Epithet RYPELLENSIS may one day ſignify the Biſhop 
been written thus : of Rochelle, and it is doing a very great, wrong to our 


Cavs Soi L1- por to believe them capable of ſo groſs a blunder. 


Us APOLLI- 
NARIS Sr po- 


ius Au . barbarous than they were three or four Centuries ago, 
Noxum Er 18. if they could imagine what the Author of / Efprit de 
COP us. Very few Mr. Arnaud hopes they will ima ine. It will be told 
— fay me, that he does not hope it, but makes uſe of an 
"Gp us irony. I know it well enough 3 but ftill he ought to 
Cop vs. have made his pretended and ironical hopes refer to a 
probable event. Otherwiſe it would-be a witty piece 

of raillery on a Cit who ſets up for a Gentleman, to 

tell Ma, You have WT your picture 2 war a 

d by your fide ;' I hope qur deſcendants will take you 

— Duke — 7 Peer, But it may be farther anſwered 

me in behalf of our ſorry jeſter, that ſince the Hip- 

(t5) The Au- ponen/is of St. Auguſtin ſignifies the Biſhop of Hippo, 
rhor of /a Ca- the Rupellen/is may very well ſignify the Biſhop of 
ale Chimerique Rochelle The conſequence I agree may be | Hagen : 


re { 6 * . ” . . 
Re hs 2 or but the principle from Which it is drawn is falſe and 


Eſprit de Mr, abſurd ; for the term Epiſcapi is re joined with *' 


Anand, in the that of Hipponenſis in the title-page of 8. uguſtin, and 


year 16gr, in that Father is taken far the Biſhop of Hippo not by 
187, of 8 .. virtue of the word Hipponenſis, but ſolely by virtue of the 


face to 1a Chi. other word (15). The multiplication of Biſhops would be 


mere demontree, 


Vol. IV. 


ed in half ſcholars 


eaders in future ages muſt be a hundred times more 


rb 


was Miniſter,” was firſt eſtabliſhed at London, Mr. 


qa Colothics 
<A. yy t 


terribly to be feared in future ages, if our cenſurer's 


millery may paſs ſor good ; for, as I have ſaid before, 


it is a very common practice with Authors who write 

in Latin to add the name of their country in the titles 

of their Books. The Reformers have not neglefted | 
chis cuſtom (16). A Profeſſor of Leyden very well (16) Tre, 


kaown nr banter, bs conſorned hae (9h et 


and the title of his Works is proper enough to fill the Jada 

mouth and the eyes. 0 9 » Theologicarum. 
Was I not in the right to ſay that Mr. Colomiés This is the Title 

might eaſily have confounded his adverſary as to mat- — ap om 

ter of raillery ? Might he not have ridiculed him as a 4 Bass. 

man who affected to to be ſurprired and amazed at 

very common things 18), which is ſcarce to be pardon: (17 Ax DEE 


—  RiveTi Pic» 


It would have been full as eaſy for him to confound 7 * *! SAM- 


his Antagoniſt as to another point more confiderable $3: Tazere- 
than raillery is. He was accuſed of being the pen ct Doc ro- 
fioner'of Tſaac Voſſius, and his paraſite. This note t © 1% & $4 
due to the great I to pay him for the board and © C 
haging which he — or Mr. Laule Colomeſius Pu , pr 250n 19 
Rupellenſis ; for it is with him that our Author. lives. Opera. 

We need not wwonder that My. Colomits is à little attach- 

ed to he jay of the Canons, who live quietly and at (13) The fame 
eaſe on "the fat of God's houſe, fince he gathers up the — — — +a 
crums which fall from their table, and is an inbabi- uh chf. feat * 
tant of the land which flows with milk and honey. . (19). the Writings con- 
It is a baſe piece of complaiſante to ſacrifice his brethren cerning the Ch 
to the Paſſion of theſe <vbo afford him a meals meat. . "ical CB of 
. (20). at religion this man is of 1 know not, only | 
thus much ] fee for certain, that he is of the Paraſftts (19) Eſprit de 
religion, always for him who gives moſt (21). This Mr- 
Satire, fo diſobliging to the Epiſcopal Clergy on the m. 2. page 308. 
one hand, and fo mortifying to Colomies on the other, 


might eaſily have been refuted. Mr.. Juſtel; about that (20) 1bid. page 


time, wrote a Letter which I have read; wherein he 323- 

ſaid it was very wrong to call Mr. Colomics a Paraſite, 

whoſe behaviour and manner of ſubſiſting in England (21) Ibid. page 
fully conſuted this whole Accuſation of Þ Eſprit de My. 304. 


Arnaud. | 

[DJ. . - But probably he was afraid of making his 

condition «worſe by a Reply.) I never nk A there were 

any ill reports abroad againſt the honour of Paul Co- 

lomies, or againſt that of his parents; but after all, 

where are the e, Whoſe youth and family are - 

free from all blemiſh, little or great, or who may not 

fear the injurious Memoirs of an enemy? I imagine 

Colomies conſidered that if he irritated the Author of 

P Efprit de Mr. Arnaud any farther, he might oblige 

him to write for Memoirs to Rochelle, from whence 

he might be furniſhed with ſome for the ſake of de- 

faming a man who had endeavoured to render the 

Preſbyterian Religion- odious to all Europe: He held 

his peace therefore, that he might not expoſe himſelf 

afreſh to the teeth of ſo dangerous an enemy. See 

what has been ſaid aboye (22). | 3 68 Remark 
[E] He held his peace... which was a miſtaken and [CI of the Arti- 

an ill. timed virtue. ] Clemency, that fo amiable, fo e 

uſeful, ſo neceſſary, and ſo divine a virtue, becomes e 

pernicious on certain occaſions. There are evils which 

require the rigour of an exemplary chaſtiſement: to 

uſe gentleneſs then becomes unſeaſonable, and opens 

the door to new miſchiefs. If this be true in political 

States, it is ſo likewiſe in the Republic of Letters. 

Authors who dare to publiſh, ſach Books as Eſprit-de 

Mr. Arnaud deſerve no mercy : they cannot be. left 

unpuniſned without, expoſing peoples reputation to 

plander. © It is againſt ſuch Authors that Boccalini 

ought to have ſeigned that Apollo, holding his grand 

Seſſions, and ſitting on his bed of Juſtice, ſummons the 

Ban and Arriere-ban, or whole forces, of Parnaſſus. 

He ſhould at leaſt have ſeigned that Apollo ſends aut (23) See Mr. 
ainſt them the Prætorian Guards, or rather the Band Baillet, Jugem. 

dann Poets, with orders to appre hend and com: ſur les Poctes, 

mit them to priſon. (23). This is neceſſary for the ſe- + 4. Pag. 9, 

curity of the highways in the Republic of Letters, ©7"* the 23th 


And yet. among ſo many. people who have. been abuſod 79 Cent, of 


* has not been one = Boccalini. 
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410 COT 


(c) He is called Colomics was made Reader there (c). This was a Church which; ctmforrhed-to the Epif- 
«Pr 5 En. Copal Ritual. II. That having loſt, the place he:enjoyed in the family of n Archbiſhop 
land in the 19th Nane (d, when that Archbiſhop, Who obſtinately teſuſed to take the oarhsi to 
Babes, Ca. King William and Mary, was deprived oh his rener in che year 7697, he 
verſelle, pat · 338. grew melanchol and fell into a diſtemper of which he died ſoon after: unworthily de- 
(4) It was that 25 ving to increaſe the Appendix of Pierius Valerianus de Infelicitate Literatorum. A Liſt 
of Librarian: of his, Works may be ſeen in the fuſt Remark. + If any chünk I have ſpoken too welt of 
bethore Code. him, L refer them to 5 2 more difficult than y -Lelf, abe have given bim much 
greater commendations N nend 21 s 5 
Fmding himſelf ill at Lundeth, Ni came o London, Whets ke Gel che i gth gf. 45 
nary. 159, eh It was diſcovered, before he Was interred, that be had 5 
marriage conſcience with a girl of mean condition. He leſt her à Legacy of *thi 
pounds 2 which recovered her from the aſſtiet ien ſhe had expreſſec with ext 


yy, re the day of * funeral. A gfeat Matty Wehle delf red he ee A (4) See the 2. 


cure Galant of 


Ile has been called: a great man by. a Writeri-who ablerves thas 10 bar bot# fad Git bb eh 
much truth as tit, that he <vas the great Author of liule Books (C. Ela s doigg k ich /) See ae, 


43 Citation (7). 


Socini 


360 n 


___ Honour by an 9 which was ben oof toFidictile him 12 


aiding 1q dag gains 
has apened his m uch; or a Letter which „ Ma day eee 
years after, A 2 ew yew words inſerted in another Wark, nf beſt, * he. great defects, ox the ſmall fanlts. Ha fin 

t to go for nothing. That was the time to have itaeſs in this Remark ; be, 1 ſay, hb has 


. cried out thoſe Who had received woynds ſhould have AN praiſed Colomias, ad will be ren by hat fol. 
4 2 it; and thoſe who had received none, puld have los. f 4s dving- juficerty (Air Author to al hivh to 
= ſerved them as r in favour of. t be general jos . be. one of the maft intelligent penhms at abis ay i the 
en the afliſta the. Laws ought to have been knowledge of Books. It eu afyrarr: that bit principe. 
25 Daluere ery» ID ored.: 1. e only the practice of Antiquity (20. — talent ties is difeerning f gend Nuo from: bad omen, d, (27) Yigem ds 
ento Dee Laveſ- Cn” th only to increaſe this Writer's bold- whatever is gart amd curious in palite Lgterature ; dnd n Sv, tom. 2. 
e 15 d e doubt, it the Spans, che Allix's, my/? of hit, Baths are anly ciel Rice, Lan obliged th 3. 66. pag 
Gicune ſuper an- and ns to lay nothing of ſo many others. who ere 19, athwwledge that feweral of his Warks aw ** 
un c gie cia ee their patience, had vigoroully repelled the of, very greet Jerwice ts m (27 king, in 


lex Paneque lata inſults of this man, he would never have puſhed his another place (28) of his Gallia Ori 


rim Diet e  acculing them of r e into a Cabal, of which c474 nbich may be of org great aff to cla 


+. he makes whomever be pleaſes a member. If thoſe wi rake! ts cam pils an Univer al Ubrary of keyed (29) Add hereto 


— 1 dion 86 29 A r 1 my F 2 p81 4 es regen bmi 
8 8 | % 408, nothing 4 at London, I, A e Fourna 
has been more eaſy than to him to filence. - The That ie, New. Style : fort Regiſter of fam 5p — = 


very rſt. time they wrote againſt him pn the ſubject of Church, in the Churchyard of which be was — * 
the Cabal, they humbled him to that degree that he makes the funeral to have been on the gch of January 
ä 2 gs ned to petition: the Magiſtrates that 1691. It is well known that in England the year be- 
Fog - 4008 permitted to write, and his Adverſary be gin. with teſpe& to the dates of all public Regards, 
(25) See 1 Wb to reply (25). But of this 1 bas Look on the-25thef March. $0 that the gch of Jen. 169 10. 


(30) His capacity 
face tothe Chi- more amply in ſome ocher Article (26). cording io dhe Regiſter of St. Martin's Zaridh, is the gth gn mom ths 
AY 17 riters mare ificale than my Af. have of Jan. 1698, pocording a0 the Ale of Hella Duc aothe — Peace, which he 
Page 6 5+ given him much greater ents oe J IE would be dead are uſually buried at Londan two „ L 
26) In the Re- wrong i me to compare my fo Mr Baillet : L wil desen I have conſequently made ufc date pe- cu” 23d of 
mark IE] on the lings and with, very good. reaſon = yl the on cified above. . I: ſhould not have known this 0 e d wn 5 7 169 
Article La- to him. If he judges more freely than I, and ciſely, 'F Mr. de Ia Roque, 3 French Miner at Lon- ; the 


VERNIER. 15 


. 


COLUONNA (POMPEY) Cardinal, Arctibiſhe of Montreal in Sicily, and Biſhop 
of a very great number of 1985 2h made a con figure in the world 
great mixture of good and evil. He was equally qualified to wear the Cardinal's TA 25 
the Helmet; and he experienced mate than ance the reverſes of ill, and the return f 
good — Julius II removed him from all his dignities; but Lev X reſtored him to 


them, ereated him Cardinal, and fent him on ſeveral embaſſies, Clement VII diveſted | 
4 him of the Purple, and afterwards reſtored him to it. It is pretended, that Er was obliged 


g to him for bis exaltation to che Papal Throne, and chat he would not aclen 
f _ favour, by granting him all he aſked. The anſwer which it is 1 Fc te Pope _—_ 
him, deferves to be cited [BJ. Pompey Colonna died Viceroy 
and was buried without pomp, or even ſo much as an epitaphi, in the Convent 0 dhe 
Monks of Mount Olivet. He wrote ſome Poems, in which * deſcribes the charras and 
beauty of Iſabella Filamarini, conſort to the Prince of Salerno. He declared himfelf to 
be her humble ſervant, but Proteſted that he never had formed any looſe wiſhes with re. 
gard to that virtuous Prmceſs. Poſſibly this is one of thoſe poctical proteſtations, to 
which no more regard A ro be hag than to. th falſe oaths of lovers. are ors 
| YT | ano 


J ? 


A} Bikes of a very 81.2 . 0 if phages, Here (21? rhe Ah anſwer , . . , that Pope made him, rey 
2 his titles from 


ebieps ſcopui Montis Regulis in gicilia, "bo Roſanenfis, e Author) having raiſed Clemeu the H 


Epiſeopus Reatinus, Sarfintnfit, Interamnenſu, Acerren- in oppoſition to Cardinal Franciotto Gun, obtained ; 


Ji, Aquilanus, Polentinus, Auerſanus, E anti ee << ſeveral favours from that Pope; but i aging thy that 
| & Catanenſis. i. e. © Archbiſhop of Mount Royal « be would be indulged in all he aſked for, 


e . — of Peas Sarfing, „ day requeſted ſomething which his Holineſs bought | 


* romium, Accerra, Ag tia (Palanza) Aver - unjuſt, and therefore could not in honour grant. 
Mount Marno and — * $0 tha Colonna provoked at tho denis] 1 
1 * the 


les anno 1332, 


dini and 48 Mandoh : Ar- e cited.) © Cardinal Towery Colour, x of my 


he ſans, (28) Ibid. num. 
mals gue nollet Hatires Jo far as to attempt the life of his Collegues, by Theſe are enellant | materiah. collefied\ avith We, Page 250. 


v more e 4han be, it is becaule I do can eee taken the Toule 40 inform me of it. ſoon after. 


0 


6a) Leand 


bert. Id. 3 
Viris illuft 
Pradice d 
Voſſium, 


(3) Call 


ham Va 


(4) And 
1533, © 
Crhx di 
alſerts, 


(5) Sar 
thani, / 
Epiſc. 
Norman 
gant Vit 
VII Reg 
per Jod 
F 
onach 
enxſii li 
rit Hiſt 
Patriar 
ricen ſi, 
allegatu 
du Cort. 
Hiſteria 
pitulum 
libri pr, 
origine 
rum. S. 
Anima. 
Veſſium 
A 
171, 


(6) Tr 
Scriptoi 
pag. 22 
de l. 
480. 


(7) Du 
Biblis. 
de Bras 
We 57% 


C. 0d gut 


another work of a more ſerions Kind, and mote honourable tc ine ftr fly? dads 1 


This article might have been made uy 
may find in Moreri. a 


« the Pope, ſaying, that jt was by hl nigreſt be had 


| 6 I ern 
. COLONNA... (VICTORIA) a larned and. Nuſtfiqus! 


COLONNA. mY 


e longer, but 1 was, 
& T9 of; Mol. i Hi 


Half ae 1 te 


J relation, 


* 


bes «a5 2 1 
2 A p | : "© 1 , a 55881007 1 rl * . 


mec by His meant cen i Meynier, Re- 
2 *** 

f emandes curi- 
ſcript 2205 Page 279. 
&86ini may be credited {+}; (a) 

| £ s (2) In Athen&o 

Hhothrett Romana. | Romano. 
ge 94 9 2d elt oil. 


VI. 25 14 


YM Sor Ys 


id CUPIYH o W IP 1 
6% Land AL , COLUMNA or COLONNA (JOHN) a native» of Rome-arid:a Dotoinioany wits (e) As John 
bs raiſed to the Archiepiſcopal See of Meſſina (a), and appointed Legate and Governor of Vote 527 


Pradic. apud i 


ſarum.] There is an error in the 


words of Gaultier the Jeſuit. A 2 


s 4. 

N authore Matris Hifloriarum (1). e "expteſſts himſelf 
* thus in his rt XIVth Century, which ſhews 
pag. m. 799» that he did not very well know the age when our Co- 

lomna lived, His French Tranſlator did not luſpeR 
that Matris was printed inſtead of Maris, and there- 
fore he rendered it thus; Author of ths Mather of Hi/- 
tories. Father Gualtier has copied both theſe miſtakes 
from Genebrard- James de p — 

2) Genebrard, titulus eff Mater Hiftoriarum (2). . ** John 
A.. lib. 4+ 2 Za een e Mother of 
circa ann, 1327+ "YJiftories.” This Work was tranſlated inte French, 
in the Reign of Charles VIII. The Tranſlator tells 
us, that he has added to it whatever relates to, the 
K ines of France z and that he formed this deſign, he- 
cauſe he had carried on his verſtien to the foundation 
of the French Monarchy, when Charles VIII aſœnd- 
ed the Throne. He ſtiles himſelf a Nranabman, à na. 
tive of Beauvoifim. He adds, that he was confirmed 
in his reſolution, by the 'wirtuous exbortations and emi- 
nent 'reafons of the noble \ Andrew de de Haye, Lord of 
Chaumont, Receiver of the Court of Aidi, and payments 
(3) Called Wil- for the Forces, an of the towns and lettion of Sans. 
an Van Hamme. I here tranſcribe from the Lyons Edition, printed 
fir Fohn du Pre, anno 1496 in 2 Volumes, folio, 
(4) And not in "which extends to the death of Lewis XI in 1483. 1 
r have ſeen a copy of it that had ed to a Canon 
alſerts, pag- 36. of Antwerp ( . Some perſon had writ ihe following 
words in it; Borchardus auctar hujus ,, ut haltet 
(5) Sammar- ex 120 capite huus Voheminis, folio 702. 1; e. Bor- 
thani, f 75- 4 chard is Author of this Worlæ, as appears from the 
Epiſe. ee. «6 120th. chapter of this volume, reg. Zen. And 
mann 2% indeed we find the following words, in the page, in 


gant Vitam Caroli 


VII Reg. Franc. queſtion: And in as much as 1 Borchard Dottor and 
ber Joannem Pro or of” Holy Divinity, being defaraxs to gratify the 
Reidrigarium dere of thoſe who cmi the: Soar ont" of - pure al and 
ag. Mi- devotion, to viſit the Holy Lands which" I myſelf have 
2 Hip. & in gene thro ſeweral times on foot } and deferiped it ac- 
Patriarchio Bitu- cording to the beſt of my iliti ec, without omitiing or 
e e 
ortt 1... on the „ or on the 10 , I ca, 
die and contemplate thoſe Holy Places. But this proves only 
pitalum 24. 4 3. that either the Tranſlator, or ſome Continuacor has in- 
"lum 24. § 3 : 
ibri primi ds ſerted in this fea of Hiftories, che deſcription which 
um. San Bonaventure Brocard made of che Hoh Land, whither 
Arimadu, ii, be travelled about the year 1 280 (J Several other 
2 de Hit, particulars have been introduced into it {5}, — — 
ere e Jain Cee e eee 
onn an , ' . . . l 22 
(6) Tiithem. 4+ but in the French tranſlation, it is divided inte fix 
Scriptor. Eecleſ, ages, each of which includes ſeveral Chapters. An- 
2% Leb har, drew du Cheſne, who does not take motice af the Edi- 
Tat. pag. tion I here make uſe of, mentions three others. The 


ol * ; 
ket great Sea and Flower of Hiſtories, 9 


hal 


(7) Du Cheſn*, u the beginning of the reign Charles the V'11lth, King 
2 des Hiſt. of France, in *% olumes in Folio; and afterwards car- 
"Kt PB ried on to the year 1543. Printed: at Paris, for Am. 


Ms $7» 


[4] He eurote 4 Chronicle which is antitled, Mare 


2 Hae aw 


: 7 
* ' * ST, 


004 © 


dous 


* (10) Trithem. de 
Script. ccleſ. 


John che XXI. 


[BJ] Paſßewinus ſpeaks of ont Ine, 


b, pi r ich Vofſins : does nor baligus:] Peg 17%. 


bi, tum Tit. XIX, Cap. I, abi Sermo, ei de lunocen- 
tio III. qui privs Lotharits wocabetur. At Facobum 
Columnam Hiftoricum, quantum ani poſſum plane : 
neſeit 3 nec  ſuifſe jus 'nominis Hiftoricum cenfeoly) (13) Voſlius, de 


i. e. Poſſvinus makes wo Columna's, Jehm and 44%. Li. fes. 
„James, both Dominicans and, both his hiſtorical“ 

46 om : and adds, that —.— — . 

9 9 —— — — 

<<- believe he is miſtaken, far An toninus cites the teſti- 

% many of John Columna on ſeveral occaſions, und 

4% particularly in Title XIX, Chap. I. where he treats 

of Innocent III, who» before was called Lotharius. 

But he knew no ſuch Hiſtorian, if my memory 

% deceives me not, as james Columna ; nor do I be- (24) Sandive, . 
« lieve there was any Hiſtorical Writer of that name. f4rimade. in 
Sandius objects to him,.thatNauclerus has related ſote I n de Hl. 
particalars on the teſlimony of James de Columna (14%. 17% 
He might have added, to confrm his criticiſm, that (15) The thing 
the incident for which Nauclerus cites James Columna, is this, viz. that 
is not found in the Mare Hiffortarum (1 5)'s and it is Nicholas Biſhop 
to be obſerved, that ſeveral Authors have ſpoken of I rn gave 


this James. Jaconus CoLuMna: Ordinis Santi Do- * _ 


toninus in ſuis Hiftortis:  Sceviptis mandavit Chronicon & Sec Nauclerus vol, 
creatione Mundi, uſque ad ſua tempora 1 40. 2. er 11. 
Fact mentio apud Luftanum, Plodium, Fernandes, Ye Me 499» 
wor de Alia- 16) Proſper 


Fontanam de Romana Provincia, & Ambrofi 

mara in Bibliotheca Qrdinis Predicatorum (1b). * i e. 

Janes Columna, a Domigican Friar and dearnetd Hi- /iotb. Romane 

« florian, whom St. Antoninus cites often in his Blif. Cent. 1. num, 2, 
« tory Ps. 14,15. 


. Animnadv, in of. 
and pretends that the Archbiſhop of | Florence" in queſtion /** de Hiſt 125 


aninici \Hiftoricus eruditus, | quem find citat Sanctus An- Council of Nice. 


andoſius, Bib- + 
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ee vile Wokb, 548. 
« James is mentioned by Luſitanus, Plodius, Fernan- 
«« dez, Fontana concerning the Roman Provinces, and 
„ Ambrofus Altamara, I Qrai mit Præ- 
een, Theſe are 4 mores of Proſper Man- 
eee omited;our John Calymaa in kr fle ire 
8 : 1 5 il bec Raman. 1 Ui 21 qi 
ee fmall, Tpecimen of e iche ce 
. cerning Pope Joan. Du Pleſſis having cited e 
who the * ©. this female Pope, C eau 


c od 


2 Ac the g We na cee acdien of a mall mistake. f Andrew Rivetus (/) .. 


Sole Kei - in vole ch pi did ei Dont a bas : . a 
{ol 2 20 e of: biet WT 8 and Jobs Calin 4 


Inc 
wot "mention i (15) "= Rivet in his AnfwWer to Coeffeteah, (17) Coffe. 
employed the following words: With regard \ta the fer Neferſf as My. 
ting up of the Marble Satue, and Antonius oppoſes to the He © Tiquice, 


. k 4 hs 08. 
ener ali take notice off Wy; Sancent de Beau- pat · 5 


Ibis circumflance. arqus, that they mention the other par- 
ticulars Ii R. ,Rayet, is in an error, for neither of ofe (18) Rivet, B.. 
Authors make the leaſt mention of this female Pope; g /«r l. Rp. 


- 


ar engly Antoninus did not mean, that they .d li 
fot only omitted thoſe kan hn relate to the , rt 1. 


. . Pong Page 594+ 
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which Martinus relates be true. It is alſo added 


nde e 
voy hb S201 | 
ent h mus 10, JOUTIVOLS ; 

\ 


* 
; F - _ | "pF g 
1 9 14. 7 } 


that q marble! flatue hai brenerefteld, in perpetuate this / 


He 
14 *\% 


reſſions. 
140 


* 7 7 | ; ) 


6631204 jo doe lone 


| IJ. dhe tld Lin 90 J | ' _ 1 v 
ban Sime, Hb. C OMANA. There were chiefly two Cities ſo called, the one in Cappadocia a ond * 


75 Rn the other in the Kingdom of Pontus (50. r Both were dedicated to Bellona, and obſerved 


„very near the ſame ceretrionies in the worſhip 
(ed, 


t. from the ther, vi, that of Pontus from the other of. Gapps 


of that Goddeſs, The one had been copied 


ppadocia (c) 3 and it was in the 


van *r latter that Oreſtes eſtabliſhed this worſhip (4) A]. In each of theſe Cities, the temple. of 
le em, ibid. the Goddeſs, endowed with a great many lands, was fer ved hy a great number of rich hi 
d ha 


(% wid. pag- and others, under the authority of a High Prieſt, who was in very 


great credit, an 


369. in ſuch veneration, that he was next in dignity to the King [BJ. His office was for life 
00 Ibid. pag: zy (e. Several Dictionaries and other -books\aſcribe to Strabo the following aſſertion, viz. 


fi Ny vo Visi 11 1 i 1 
e ' - > 11 * 
f d o 


[AI vat is the latter tba: Oreſtes eftabliſhed this 
worſhip} T g tie radu tO, pare d M 
G. Whuyintins xowiras Nie dd vis Taue bandes Th 
() Lib. 12. pag. vis TwvyordAu *Apriuctic. - Fheſe words of Strabo (1) 
. Aignlſy that, te is bought Oreftes and bis 1727 Iphige- 
nia, brought thitber this Religion from Scythia Taurica ; 
and that this aba, the worſhip which was paid to Diana 
'Tauroyolos.  'He adds, that Oreſtes who had let his hair 
rr | ered token of nioutning,” left them on this very 
> ſpot of Cappadocia, which for" that reaſon was called 
2 Peg. 383, Comana. Now as he ſays in another place (2), Where 
n, be ſpeals of Comana, a city of Pontus, chat it was 
dedicated tothe fame Goddeſs as Comana in Cappa- 
(3) 'Apidprodirre docia, and dreu/ its original from it (3) ; he hints plain- 
. Iy enough, that he either did not know the competitio 
This is the print Which was between theſe two cities, or elſe that he 
rejected it, and looked upon the pretenſions of the 
which docs not people of Pontus as null. It is nevertheleſs certain, 
carey chat they did not yield to the others, the quality of 
thy eta, ©. chief or head; and that they boaſted their being 
| paſſeſſed of the true ſtatue of Diana, wherein 

SEV TRAIL were rivalled, not only the Cappadocians, but a 
Heathen Cities by the Lydians; which ſhews that men began to quar- 
— > de- rel about the poſſeſſion of a relick, before the eſta- 
ch. me Rr. bliſhmene of the Chriſtian 2 for when the poſ⸗ 
pI1CKS | ſeflion of our Saviour's true „or of St. John 
Lan aptiſt's head was\ challenged by the inhabitants of 
ES zerent places, many Heathen Cities had long before 
this conteſted the on of the ſtatue of Diana Tau- 
rica. The Lacedzmonians pretended it was among 
them; the Athenians affirmed, that Iphigenia had left 
(4) Pauſavias, jt in their country (4). The le of Pontus, of Cap- 
3+ pag. 98. padocia, and Lydia diſputed wich each other the poſ- 
ſeſhon of this relick. Aue Fr. x) vd ruh N e 
e Ty Tagan Gg #51 Aer ww Keannddoxr; 
x , Edgemer eix rig vh.atyarwa thas rage chen. H- 
(5) Idem, ibid. Qi gur Y x; Aud, ol de, Aprifldbg leb * Anaitrideg (5). 
* e ed 


- ., 
« Toa & o. k 
.avontuf bo : 
* 
Ware 


25. 0 * 
en. 


** — — a ures _ of Tauris is fo —— 
5 time, that the of Cappadocia 
Pontus conteſted with — which of them 
bas the poſſeſſion of her ſtatue; and the Lydians 
alſo, in whoſe country the Temple of Diana Anaitis 

+ 4 flands, have the fame diſpute.” Dion aſcribes to 
Camana of - Cappadocia, all the honour of che Statue 
a4 14. of Diana; he takes no notice of the competition of 

the Lydians, nor that of the inhabitants of Pontus. 
He relates only, that there were two cities in Cappa- 
docia which bad the ſame name, and that they were 
not very far diſtant one from the other. Each of them 
boaſted the ſame things, told the like idle ſtor ies, and 
ſhewed the ſame nicknacks; each pretended to have 
Iphigenia's true knife or poniard. Bled ende x; dh.. 
YT H T6 GAG Tavre in TH iwer, x) Td tips ws avrd 


AT „„ i 
1 


chat, in. his time, there were upwards of fix thouſand perſons devoted to the ſervice of Bel- 
U and pt that, DEAE NR. fo Fant, 26d "wound one un- 


ſ 


xte To 1 & A οοο H e (6). | He (6) Dio, lib. 


doubtleſs means, that both theſe cities of Cappadocia 35: 
were called Comana. Now as neither the Hiſtorians 


nor the Geographers take the leaſt notice of two Co- 


mana's ſtanding near one another in Cappadocia, Dion 


may probably-have committed a miſtake in not placing 
(with Strab6) one of theſe two Comana's in Cappado- ... 

cia, and the other in the Kingdom of Pontus. Orte- 

lius is in an error when he afferts, that Dion ſpeaks of 

Comana Ponticà, und Comana of Cappadocia (7). Dion (7) Abrah. Ort 
has perhaps confounded together -Comana and Caſta- Cv. 
bala ; for — 4 — 2p wg called 

Caſtabala, which it is pretended, was the ſcene of the 

incidents related concerning Oreſtes and Diana Tauro- 

polos. The Diana who had a Temple in this city 


was ſurnamed Peraſia, which ſerved as a proof. By 


the way, the Prieſteſſes of Diana there boaſted, that 
they could walk unhurt over burning coals. 'E» ro 
Kaoru Ng ty} r vac IIe dg — laben dn ne 
Ts lips Yuan; red re N dN Sud, analy, 
na raf d of TW; Tw αννν SNN NGN Igeln TU T9 TH 
Otero gde TavyendAs. Lee ia aN Ou du b 
v che den zone (8). i. e. In Caſtabala ſtands (8) Strabo, Hb. 
the Temple of Diana Peraſia, where we are told, 1s. pos. 370. 
% that Przeſteſſes of that Goddeſs walk on burning 
% coals without hurting their ſeet: and this country is 
thought to be the ſame of the tranſactions which 
„ are told of Qreſtes and Diana of Tauris, and who 
% was called Peraſia, becauſe ſhe had croſſed the ſea 
„ hither.” © a 

[.B] The Temple of the Goddeſs... . . u ſerved... 
under the authority of a High Prieft . . , be was next 
in dignity to the King.] The inhabitants of Comana 
were reputed as ſubjects to the King, but then they 
were obliged to obey the High Prieſt. AMS; peer Uo 
T6 Puri ve, vd 5 leise vraxyorrs, This is 
what Strabo tells us, in page 639. He adds, that the 
High Prieſt was Lord of the greateſt part of the Temple 
and the Prieſts and over others belonging to it; that he 
received all the produce of the lands belonging to the 
Temple; in a word, that after the King no man in 
all Cappadocia, was: had in ſuch honour as the High 
Prieſt, for which reaſon he was generally choſen out 
of the R Family. Een d rec Mr N, Tiger Th 
Kennadviniz wer Tor, Hagia, , os, 0 intrened TS ab & 
yu Hoa el l hd red Bacihibos.) Strabo ſays almoſt the 
ſame of the High Prieſt of Comana in Pontus. This 
High Prieſt was the next in dignity, to the King, and 
uſed to wear the diadem twice a year, when the people 
ſolemnized the iſſuin out of the Goddeſs, Hax dl; 
Ty rug Kare Ta, hed; Ayopriras TS Og du Dyes Au- 
vans Pefd d lipusg, h iy dr iges aur ri porr ve g- 
ri (g). I make theſe o ſervations for two reaſons. (9) 1654, pap 


3 I. To 384. 


* 


COL 


other 


every year, on certain feſtivals of the Goddeſs: In my opinion, Strabo ſuys only 

(f) mi pag- this (F), that when he took, a journey to that City, the Miniſters of Bellona conſiſted of 
10. upwards of fix thouſand perſons both men and women. Wähat is related concerning cheir 
Eule has another foundation [CI. This Author, ſpeaking of Comana Pontica Jays, 


that it was a very populous and 
ed thicher, on the anniv 


) Strabo, lib. 
(e/ pag · 385. 


Sovereignty, without diveſting it of the ſu 
Religion. Pompey beſtowed. it on Archelaus ; 
(b) Wa. pag- guſtus on 


34, 3885. 


I. To ſhew that the ſame ſpirit, which procured the 
Clergy ſo much honour and wealth under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, had already diſplayed: itſelf under the 
Heathen Sy ſtem ; ſo that how often ſoever the Precepts 
of Religion may change, till nature recovers its rights; 
Whatever is founded on the mechanical paſſions, 1s an 
nalienable and jmpreſcriptible domain, nature may be 

ived of it for a time, when extraordinary changes 
happen in Religion 3 but one time or other ſhe _ 
gets into n. This is my firſt reaſon. ith 
to the ad, I am of opinion that Father Noris 
is in an error, when he aſſerts in general and unli- 
mited terms, that the ſame man was both King and 
High Prieſt of Comana (10). I believe i , that 
Pompey raiſed Archelaus to both theſe dignities, but 
non fic erat ab initio, it was not fo from the begin- 
ting. 1 ſhall cite two pallages in the Remark [D]. 
which will confirm all 1 id concerning the great 

of theſe High Prieſts. BY INE 4: 

[C] Mat is related concerning their fighting has an- 

other: foundation.) The Priefis of Bellona and thoſe of 


ybe 

32 to act as ſo many frantic Enthuſiaſts; and 
ſhew by their ſtrange g 

« pointed this diſtracti of mind. 
© Archelaus a bodies, but uſed to make the blood flow from them, 
„ Prieſt of Bel- and this was part of their Divine Service. Lactantius 
« lona, and Kivg Ras repraached the Heathens with this caſtom. 4 
« for both digni- e genert ſacroram non minoris inſanie judicanda funt 
« ties were be- ca illa facra; quorum alia fun matris Deum in 
« ſtowed on one guibus homines ſuis ffs virilibus litant ; amputati enim 
© andthe ane Jenn mee wirs 4 nee feminas faciunt : alia Virtutis, 
A Lo] guam eandem Bellonam vocant, in quibus of facerdotes 
of the Article ibm alieno, ſed fuo truore ſacrificant. Seftis namque 
ARCHELAUS humeris, & utraque manu diftriffos s exerentes, 
King of Cappa® curtunt, eſferuntur, inſaniunt (11). i. e. From theſe 
_ « rites we may judge that the other public ones are no 
« leſs frantic ; as thoſe of Cybele, in which men facri- 
« fice their virility to that Goddeſs, and by their . 
e tation become neither men nor women; and of 
% Fortitude, whom they likewiſe call Bellona, in which 


(10) Hane Arebe- 
laum Pompeius 
Sacerdotem Bel- 
hne ac Comano- 
rum principem 
(VTRAQUE 
enim dignitas 
UNI EIDENM - 
aur confere- 
dann) confli 
tuerat. Noris, 
Cenotaph. Piſan 
page 255+ 1 e · 
% Pompey ap- 


(11) Lactant. 
Inſtitut. Divinat. 
lib, 1. cap. 21, 


« the Prieſts {acrifice only their own blood. For with 


« their ſhoulders , and flouriſhing a ſword in 

« each hand, they fly up and down like ſo many 

«© mad-men.” The abovementioned ceremony was 

very probably obſerved in Comana, where Bellona was 

had in fuch great veneration. ' However, Strabo takes 

no notice of this circumſtance ; he ſays indeed, that 

at Comana in Cappadocia there were ſeveral Enthuſi- 

aſtic People who believed themſelves inſpired 3 he does 

not add, that the Priefts of Bellona were emaſculated 

(ia) On the con- (12), nor that they uſed to wound themſelves. Some 

trary, he ſpeaks Authors pretend, that Valerius Flaccus has taken no- 

& their wives. tice of both theſe particulars ; for read Comanos 
rl Stab, Tn. inſtead of Comater, in the VIIth 

12. pag. 369, end of it. ne 2 | 

Qualis ubi attonitos mata Phrygas anne matris 

La, wel exeftos laterat Bellona Comanes. © | 

| | That is, 3: 

Like as when Cybele's fierce anger ſtrikes - 

„ Th' aſtoniſhed Phrygians, or Bellona wounds 

* Tb unman'd Comaans . — | 

Id] The Romans fecularized in fome manner this 

Pontificate.) We have already proved that the High 


Prieſt of Comana did not enjoy the ſovereignty ; that 
the King was ſuperior to him, and that the people of 


Vor. IV. 


worm > z\ that — multitudes of e 
numbers of foreighers were feen there, who came either to fulfill their vows, or MT ip 
 facrifices 3 that great numbers of lewd women were alſo found in it, and that moſt 
them were devoted to the Goddeſs of the Place (g). There is no doubt, but that this ig 
one circumſtance which invited foreigners thither. After the war of \Mithridats; the 
Romans ſeculariz d, in ſome manner, this Pontificate [D], and made it 4 


Dyteutus who had performed a very generous action "(by [E]J. A 


and Lord of all che Priefts fiwing in 


„ had this in common, viz. that at certain times, 


g— diftortians a great 
hey did not: fpare their own 
that the Pontificate which Pompey beſtowed was in 


ma jeſtate, imperio & potentia ſecundus à 


fock> 
ona; and that, at all 


kind 


ſuperintendence over things tclating 
r * 


. 
* 


Comana were properly the King's ſubjeQs. But after (14) Appian tn 
that Pompey had ended the war againſt Mithridates, his 4 8 
LS this Pontiiente bn Archelaes ; withoarfub- * dr 
ng: bim to any dependence, but that which raiſed to 
the Romans reſerved: to themſelves, when they made 8 
a preſent of the country (13). He only furbid him ſeveral parts of 
to ſell „ and in all E * he — — — 
. Wn et omit Archelave 
See er. rs, pil os Spe bs 309 tbh ids oe C Cds 
bers {jel gift aN rd agu (14). i, e. colitur, Arche- 
„He commanded the inhabitants of Comana to obey l fecit Flami- 
* Archelaus, He therefore was King over. them, tr tg M 
_ | in © the = i E 
city, except chat he had not power ' to fell them.“ rr ue. 
He enlarged the lands which lay round the Temple by m. 268. i. e. 
60, ſtadia or furlongs (15). - The: following words of., He appointed 
Strabo they were at leaft fix thouſand perſons (16) « r 
ſhew, that he ſpeaks of Comana Pontica, and not of. Goddeſb wor- 
the ( Comana; for ſonie pages before (17), . ſhipped by the 
he had obſerved of the latter, that he himſelf had fern © Comniane, 
upwards of 6000 perſons in it. What be ſays after- ;; — 2 
wards confirms this circumſtance, viz. that be means « of y Pie, 
that P beſtowed on Archelaus the Pontificate of 
Comana in the Kingdom of Pontus. But Strabo does (14) Strabo, lib. 
not agree in this particular with Hirtius, who relates, 12 · pag. 384 
. He indeed does not mention Pompey: but oy 
it is ſufficient that he informs us, that Cæſar on (16) Hear M 
Nicomedes the Pontificate of Comana 3 now we find by ** r 
Appian (18), that Czefar diveſted Archelaus of the Pon- Zane . 
tificatewhich he beſtow'don Nicomedes. I ſhall cite Hir- Gaſaubot i 
tius's words becauſe theyconfirm what I related above con- bereafter o 
2 the authority of Oomana. Magnis itineribus per nps, 9via ſu- 
Cappa confeis, bidium Mazace commoratus ( rr 
far) vent Comana vefuffiſimum in Cappaabeia Bill fulſſe illarum Va 
templum, quod tanta re/igione colitur, ut Sactrdos ejar Dee — e 
f com x militia Am- 
gentis illius habeatur. I homini e oth * 3 But Cafay- 
„ Cxſar going thro' Cappadocia, by long marches, they wor i 
« and after halting two days at Mazaca, came to Co- 
% mana the moſt ancient Temple of Bellona, in all Venus. 
« Cappadocia. Such t veneration is paid to it, 
* that the Prieſt of that Goddeſs, is by the conſent (17) Pag. 369. 
«« of that people, conſidered as next to the King in (78) In Mithri- 
«© majeſty; dignity and power &c.“ The Reader will bat. ſub fn. 
find the ſequel-of this in the Remark [O], Citation (3), 
of the Article Axensbaus King of Cappadocia. 
Not long before this Cicero had ted a dan- Bell Alexandr, 
gerous Civil War from breaking out in that country. 
He had obliged the High-Prieſt who was exceedi 
powerful in all reſpe&s, and able to make a | 
oppoſition to King Ariobarzanes, to leave Cappadocia. 
DPuumqee magnum bellum in Cappadocia concitaretur, ff 
Sacerdos armis ſe, quod facturus putabatur, | dbfentleret, 
adoleſcens & equitatu & peditar & pecunia' ptthatus, 
& tot, tis qui novari aliquid wolebant : perfees ut d reg- 
no ille di ſcederet, rexque fine tumultu, ac fine armis, om- 
ni auctoritate aule communita, regnum cum dignitate ob- 
tineret (26). i. e. At the time that @ furious war (20) Cicero, E- 
was going to break out in'Cappadocia; if the High- 57. 4- libri 15 
«« Prieſt, a young man who was provided with men, 4 Familiar. pag. 
«© money &c. ſhould take up arms, as it was ſuppoſed 3.9» 399: — 
„ he would; I prevailed ſo fur as to make him leave 
the Kingdom and reſtored the King, without infar- 
ing his honour, without bloodſhed or tumult to 
«© his authority and dominions.“ * 
[EJ . And Auguſtus on Dyteutus obo” had perform- 
ed 


5 M 


(19) Hirtius, de 


414 


. ö 4 1000 . 1 * 18. 1 ; )» 3 V7 # 18503 7 . ei ( Ih o 
2 generous action.] | Dyteutus was the eldeſt ſon be was older, would co 
Tate "of 


Adi | 
(+1) Strabo, lib. Witk his eldeſt ſon (2 1 
12+ pag. 374 Qren were cattied in p 
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” 2 earneſtly beſought the Monarch not to give him that emp 


4 


(a) He is very 
juſtly compared - 


to. the Beaver. 


Qnutatus Caſtora, t 


COM 


has, committed” an ertor on this occaſion) F. 


Sor TO tna (61 W 1691 T 54 yo 5101-8 
\ Got Th ont; be, mars capable 
Tetrarch alatia. This Adiatorix_ n mother and his other brother. 50 tha 

Havibg'obtaihed frem Nrark Authöny, that part ef the Adistorix was put to death with hiv younger ſon. Au- 
city 454 territory of Heruclea, granted by the inhabi- guſtus, having been told theſe particulars, regretted 
tante to che Colony which che Romans ſent thitber, was their loſe ; and in order to make: ſome compenſation 
ſo baſs. d cowardl as to fall u n.the Romans in the to thoſe, who, ſutvived, he raiſed, Pyteutus, to the 
mig 431 cut them ts pieces. He afterwards declared Pontificate, of Comaga (227. * . _ (22) Idem, vp, 
that Mark Anthony had pertifitted him to act in that [T] Appian bas tommitted an error of this era) Page 384, 33:, 
Barbaras manner. This ha + the | He tells us that Or Mt ders 


* 
10 mM 11279 tacho 


1 
= 


wlittle beſdre the 
tle of AQium.” Aſfer the defear of Mark Anthony, 
iatorix was taken by A „and ſentenced. to die 
imſelf, his wife and chil- 
catlied in triomph3 and as he was carrying to 
the place of execution, ' his younger ſon told the fol- 
diers that be was the eldeſt ; Dyteutus aſſerted the 

nttary, when a very ſurprizing conteſt enſued between 
the two brothers. Their father and * ou an 
ek bf core bb xt De erg 


r confirmed the diftributioris w 
Fontificate of Comana excepted, of which he dive 
Archelaus ; but that ſoon a er the conqueſt of 
all theſe States, and Whatever 'Cxfar_and Mark 
thony — — added to the Roman 
vinces : the Romana, continues he, ſeizing eagerly every 1 
opportunity to aggrandize came yp Sur I had (24) NG bu 
rather believe Strabo, who aſſerts, that in his time — 


"Ti. 


* 
N- (23) Appian. in 
> Mithyri « ſ=b fin, 


that Monarch to attend the Queen in 1 long journey ſhe was to undertake. Th 
Queens nathe vas Stratopice, and her deſign was to build à temple in honour” of Juno, 
pur ſuant th che orders ſe had received in a dream fox that pur 


CONTI e. Combabus Was a. 
outh of exquiſite beauty, and being firmly perſuaded 


would be jealgus 0 
loyment, but his 
ling, he looked upon himſelf as a dead man, in caſe" he did not be- 


intreaties not p 


have in füch a manner às might not give the leaſt occaſſon to detractioh. He obtained 


only ſeven Jays to get ready for his journey, and his one were as follow. The 
inſtant he was got home, he bewailed the wretchedneſs of his condition, by which he was 
expoſed, either to loſe his life or his manhood, and aſter venting the deepeſt ſighs, he 
lopped off certain affairs which ſhall be nameleſs (a), and then embalming them, laid 
them in a box which he ſealed up. The time for his ſetting out being come, he gave 
he, box to the King before a great number of people, and begged him to keep it for him 


9c Eunucbun till his return. Ile declared to his Majeſty, that he had treaſured up ſome things in it 
his life. 


"Pe acit cupiem 


evaders dne, which he valued more than gold and filyer, and that were as dear to him as his life. 
L . The King taking the box, put his ſeal upon it, and ordered the Maſters of his wardrobe 


venal. Sat. 12. 


ver. 3 to keep it. The Queen was three yrars in her journey, and the very: circumſtance hap- 
be, che pened which Combabus had foreſeen. She fell diſtractedly in. love with this young man, 

„ e's cloſe per- and did all that lay in her power to obſerve the decorum” that became her quality; how-' _ 
© eee bone, ever her ſilence ſerved. to no other purpoſe but to wrankle, the wound, ſo that ſhe was 
<< Bires off bis forced to reveal her paſſion, firſt by ſigns, and after wards by words. It is true indeed, 
T y that as ſhe would not make uſe of a confident, and was not bold enough to ſue for the 


oY 


1) Lucian, de 


Syria Dea, pag. with ſo. much -boldnels, as might enable her to diſcloſe 
592 393. vol. 2. her paſhon. . -2ly, A denial would not then put her ſo 


remedy to her evil; ſhe had recourſes to the bottle, which inſpired her with a boldneſs ſhe 


19 


6 © Ct 


Having therefore intoxicated herſelf with liquor, ſhe went to Com- 


babu&'s apartment, Where revealing her paſſion. to the lovely youth, ſhe.beſought him to 
pity her fond paſſion. He deſired the Queen to leave him, ſaying that ſne was diſguiſed' 
in 


liquor ; but finding her obſtinate; and threatning to lay violent hands on her ſelf, he 


declared that it was abſolutely not in his power to fatisfy her; and, leſt ſhe ſhould fup-, 


poſe this a meer evaſion, he made her an.eye-witneſs of his impotency, .. Stratonice, after. 


this ſight, was not ſo diſtractedly fond of Combabus; nevertheleſs, ſhe ſtill loved 
him [BI, and would always be in his company: ſhe endeavoured, by ſeeing and con- 


1 
— 
4 


. nevertheleſs ſpe till le him.] Let me obſerve, to 
the honour, and glory of this Queen; that Lucian, who 


verſing 


1 
— 
>» 


ire der Au he (2). i. e. Stratonice having a (2) Lucian, 4 
«« ſight of What ſhe never expected to ſee, her love 7's Dea, vol. 
« did not rage with ſo much violence as before, but s. 393. 

«« {till ſhe could not eraze the dear man from her mind, 

and ſoothed her unaccompliſhed paſſion, by being 

«« for ever in his company.” And let it not be object - 

ed, that in the condition to which Combabus had re- 

duced himſelf, he could oblige her with nothing but 

words: for the hiſtories of the Levant inform us of the 

contrary. The jealouſy of men, how extravagant ſo- 

ever it 2 — — ſo inventive as the love of wo- 

men. They thought, that by putting their wives un- ut 

der the guard of Eunuchs, I 4 of A men whoſe lors bells 
pudenda had been cut off, they might ſafely. indulge «c i ſerper, 
themſelves in peaceable ſlumbers, and not be under 9c 2 
the leaſt apprehenſion: however, they found they had 2 . 
been miſtaken. Theſe Eunuchs were not only fit for 2s en eft cut. 
ſomething ; but were even preferred to others on many Juven. Sat. 6. 
accounts (3). Huſbands were therefore obliged to have ver. 364. 
recourſe to other expedients, and to quite lop the Eu- (4) Busbec, Let- 
nuchs. They could not be truſted in Turkey, were ter 3. cited by 
the leaſt portion of the affair in queſtion left them (4), La Moths le 
But this precaution is ſtill not ſecure enough ; for t- . 


withſtanding pag. 527. 


IA Stratenice fell Aiſtradleuiy in love with this, 
Young man . . had recourſe. tothe Bottle, which inſpired 
her with a boldneſs ſh before; wanted] Lucian ſup- 
2 that three reaſons. prompted her to intoxicate 

erſelf (1). iſt, She hoped that it would inſpire her 


much to the bluſh. zdly, A woman ſoon forgets what 
ſhe does in that condition. He might have added a 
fourth, viz. that a man has not ſo great a contempt 
for a woman, Who is Ranken ſuch an exceſs.of im- 
madeſty, by over-drinking, as ſor another, who in her 
ſober moments, ſhould make him the like declara- 


tiouj . Cann r ee eee 
LB], He made her an eye-witneſs of bis impotency « « « 


was a very bold Writer, declares, | ſhe did hut barely 
converſe with her Gallant ; that theſe converſations 
were indeed frequent, 5 that they never exceeded the 
bounds of ,modeſty ; Lea ds Trpareslen Th Gert 
Lare ro, paving Py Bre ixsbeng $3670, £7 O- 9 dhe 


%, 4X8 πτπ], ᷓ s oi gνj,j,τ Try i i- 


N ee ee of .Comans (84), f l.. 15. ru zi. 
„ enk Dag dn bone ere ue eee e bs een dovy e 
-  **COMBABUS, a young Nobleman at the King of Syria's Court, was appointed by 


1 Or cro 


(5) La R 
Vayer, i 


(6) 8. 
Libro d 
Virgint 
finem, / 
ophilun 


dum, i 


de Fun 


5. Art 
17. pa 


(7) in 
mark 

Articl 
LARI 


(8) I. 
abſente 
ge vi. 
Aut 2 
caniumn 
mag in 
Detine 
dum /i 
Feſſit 
Virg. 
4. ver, 


COM 5 315 
verſing with him, to conſole herſelf for her unhappineſs, in not being able to indulge her 


o | fondeſt wiſnes. In the mean time the King being informed of what was doing, recalled 
| Combabus, who was not terrified. in any manner at this order, well knowing chat lis 


| Majeſty had, in his own hand, wherewith to juſtify, in the ſtrongeſt manner, his: ( Com- 
h conduct; and for this reaſon, he returned to Court without the leaſt ;apprehenſ® - 
ons. He was thrown into priſon immediately upon his arrival; ſome time after which, rags” 
the King had him brought into his apartment, -whete: he accuſed him of adultery, tre- 
chery and impiety [C], in preſence.of thoſe perſons who had ſeen him deliver up the bo. :- 
There were ſome witneſſes who depoſed, that they had ſeen him lie with the Queen [D]. es 


However, Combabus made no anſwer till be was carrying to execution, when he cr 
that he ſhould be put to death, not for having defiled the King's bed, but becauſe his 
Majeſty would not return him the box which he had put into his hands at his leaving the 


Kingdom. His Majeſty hearing this, ordered the box to be brought, and the ſed} be 


broke up, the innocence- of Combabus a 


had prompted him to emaſculate himſelf But now the King embraced him, and ſcemed 


red, and he himſelf told the reaſons whit 


grie ved at his misfortune, whereupon, he puniſhed his accuſers, beſtowed mighity, poſſeſſi- 
ons on in, and granted him the privilege of coming and ſpeaking to him at all hours, 
not excepting thoſe when his Majeſty ſhould be claſped in amorous embraces, and that 


| (994 of 7 i 


", 
# " 
N 


y are 


+ Or cd. withſtanding that 4 { [rraped cloſe in the belly 55 


us are cut off, 

e He carrie 00 cis camparion mac 

he ſays, that a bull whoſe; horns are cut off, performs 

nevertheleſs the ſame motions as before, when his anger 

is rouzed ; and even butts with that very part of the 

head on which his; horns ſtood hefore, The reader 

Will find the other part of this compariſon in the Latin 

paſſage following. Maſenlina corpora, ficet illa Eunu- 

 chorum fint, caute vitauda ſunt virgin. Sit enim ille 

| licet Eunuchus, wir tamen per naturam eft. Sicut enim 

cornutus bor, ef, illi præcidantur cornua, non. tamen fub- 

latis cornibus equus efficitur ;_ ſed abjint licet cornaa, bun 

tamen oft : ita E maſcalus, abſe; | genitalibus omnibus, 

ea tamen mutilatione ſya, mulier rectus, non fl ſed 

maſeulus (ut eff natura conditus ) permanet ; ac ficuti bos 

recifls cornibus, fic „ furore cornu petit, ( cervicem 

guippe incur vans, 8 caput ad feriendi impitum formanz, 

gaudet intentare minas; ) ac ſepius ea parte capitis fe- 

rit qua cornibus antea fuerat  armatus ; ſatisfacitque fu- 

rori per attus imaginem ; (ita enim afficitur, carreptus 

ire impetu, non ut cao frrient vulnere, ſed ut prius 

iftu cornuum ſeindens, ac dividens :] ita & maſculus 

quamwvis abſciſſus gemitalia, witio/a tamen concupiſcentia 

(6) S. Baſilius, maſculus t. Duccirca & ipſe ſe ad attum fadita- 

Libro de Sancta tis fimiliter formans, amorem ſpirat, incredibilemque ve- 

2 ad ſaniam ; ima & ad coitum er vent, etiam ea parte 
m, apu The-: 9100 1228 Bun 22 Bens; i 5 

ophilum Raynau- 797 Violet famine turbulentus incumbens; pe tamen ac 

dum, in Tra&atu fi corruperit Jatisftceritgue cupidini, ita ſeeleris, imagine 

de Eunuchis, cap. affettus eff. Eam vero ad peccatum wehementius irri- 

5. Art. 2. num. pops, totum quidem corrumpit animum, corpu/que ad cor- 

Fm inclementer inſtigat (6). St. Baſil 


LARD. 


(3) lum abſens cited work of Theophilus Raynaud. The. inſtances 
_— audit- and 
gue videtgue, 


* 1 him laugh at the apology. of Peter Abelard. I have 

— 5 nil, Already kel e of this (7), and 935 erhaps ſay 
imaꝑ in capta fomething more of it in the article H 101 

Ber, i fan. let us return' to Stratonice and Combabus, to obſerve, 

por "ara that ſhe muſt have behaved in a very laudable manner 

Virg. Zn. lib, (las ſhe had the criminal weakneſs to love another man, 

4+ wy 3. and not her huſband) if ſhe could reſtrain herſelf merely 

at is, 

, Abſent, her have been ſo prudent, ſince, even in the abſence of her 


« abſent hero 


„ Aſcanius beat. [CI The King arcnſt him of adultery, treachery and 
econd crimes are eaſily 


to the holy City (9), in order to build a Temple there; (9) So Lucian 
was a pious oy and a kind of r was — 2 in 
therefore proſaning a holy thing, to al hep at that — tale 
time. Ager rare Kebab, edu es idee, a, Temple. 
xy 1% en ee eee e „ ee 
red inf (10). i. e. ' Saying. that Combabus had (10) Lucianus, 
committed a threefold crime, viz. was guilty of adul - “ Syria Dea, 
teh o breach of faith, and impiety, with, regard > s. 39“ 
«« to. the Goddeſs, while he was employed in her ſer» 
vice having perpetrated ſuch. impious crimes “ 

[D] There were ſome witneſſes who e that they 
bad ſeen him lie with the Queen. ] I have followed Benoit's 
(R nedift's) tranſlation, both here, and where he ſpeaks 


— . - 8 (11), rale ( * 8 
Acuesgu, 1, e. eee * 


gl Kam pray the amorous congreſs.” But this Raynaud, in = 
verb has not the ſame meaning in both non IE Trafatu de Eu- 
it ſigniſſes, in the fit, 12, be. together, and in the ſe- 51, pag. 143, 
cond, to lie together. If we were to judge of things . . ren de 


's fa » Hoc * 
m outward appearance, the accuſers might be in the = & 3 


as Combabus was perfecliy Cuflble, that he had. a ready 
and ſure juſtification in the Prince's hands (be the malice 
of his accuſers ever ſo great) it is very probahle, that he 
granted the Queen every thing that was in his. little 

wer to beſtow. The box ſecured them both from the 
il office of the accuſers ; a circumſtance which doubt- 
leſs made them not obſerve ſo ſtrictly, whether they 
were watched. So that the accuſers perhaps ſaw as 
much as. was ſufficient tua proye them guilty of the crime 
with which they charged Combabus. It may not be 
impraper to call to mind the paſſage of St. Baſil, to 
which I ſhall add the faxing, E unuchos quibus. ex- 
ſcinditur tata wirilitas, . negat F. Baſilius (14) impudici- (14) Libr. de 
tie, flamma liberari, 2 guamvis corpore mhil pelſint, ta 2 Firg 7 * 
men; ait animo defiderioque jugiter in cæno parcorum mo- oph. — Shang 
re, convolui, & , poſt abjeiſfranem ęſe i mnpudiciores ere d Eunuchis, 8 
vos woluptatis, qui liberi metu ne deprehendantun petu- num. 12. pag, 
lantiam licenter fadis attactibus & amplexibus exſati- 143 · 
ant, ut poſſunt, ut wolunt, laſcivientes. i. e. Ac- 
**, cording to Se. Baſil, Eunuchs, who are totally emaſ- 
*« culated, . are not able to do any thing, (corporally,) 
« yet, ſays he, in mind and deſires, they are conti- 
*. nually wallowing in the mire, like ſo many ſwine ; 
% and, after being caſtrated, abandon themſelves fill 
% more to luſt, and for this rea ſon, becauſe as they are 
*© now delivered from the fears. of a diſcovery, they 
e ſatiate their looſe defires by impure touches and em- 
te braces, not in the manner they would do, but to 
« the utmoſt of their abilities.“ And who can ſay, 
whether Stratonice never addreſſed him like the woman 
mentioned by. Petronius.? Languori /wo gratias ago, in 
umbra weluptatis drutins luſimui. i, e.“ Thanks to 
«your impotence, but we really have ſported long 
enough in the ſhadow of pleaſure.” 
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COM 


ſent * El. Now, as Combabus vas ordered, by his firſt commiſſion, (0 Prdes 


2 the dach ng LIN the temple which Stratonice was ordeted to raiſe in bonouf hett i 


(6b) That is, 5 1 
2 
of his ] t 

holy city where d Hin Wot 


ng Combabus, was placed in the 
A female air was given 


on to the women (e 
lating to this ſto J, an 
Coarciers © wee 


84. Dea, pag · 


9 t ” 
nr en T4 44 
«*% i R290 + 4d C 


| reunite ns 
2 be hours; n excepti 
amorous « —— 
e 217 who 8 ee Pha 
with the ceremony obſerved with regard to the Eaſtern 
es both ancient or modern, „ that Kt is a 


8 T3 to enjoy the privilege of entering 
ke gs 's apartment at all times. Combabus's pri- 
ty Deb ooh for all the King N 
ae bid t end him aw e 
—_ ; Ling hy tl dale, 9A: hy 
e Oh e Keel w N 7 ric Mr Vi der- 
— „ "hoy 1-6 t dee e e (15). 


Syria Dea, tom- who aboliſhed the tyranny f the Magi, after the death 
4 0 rus, rr 


2. pag · 8 5. { { 
mA Wh nd bs tg „ that they ſhoild be al- 


It was a 
ESE in: 5 apartment without afk- 
q be . 5 wich the 
be is r ern. r la v 9 


a i 1 Fe ave u A ene laid afide the 
} merely out of tompaſſion to the au.] Dur- 
the celebration of the t Feftival, 'Combabys 
T1 n of a cer- 
tain foreign Lady, that the fell di _ why in love 
on him; but hearing afterwards that he was an Eu- 


' fo d afflicted A 
2 wy ce ot Hp poems, 
= happy rag on (de 


wore a male habit, to pre- 
. ſuch vis A 
able nt miſtakes for 3 A 
mind of a ſmart repartee n — 
« Madam np per; Mr. de L. . was im- 
rn. and had never ſeen him: He was a 
ndfome man. Ha to meet him at M. 
« Rarbogilers ſhe aſked A he was; TS 
„told that it was the Marquis de L. Ah! ſay 
. (17) Menagiana, * the, who would not ee deceived (17)?” 
pag ie 307, 61 The reader will find... the variations relating 
12 15 ] Some Authors ſaid, that it was Strato- 
— who accuſed Combabus, and wrote to her 
ma Confort, viz. that Combabus had urged her to 
violate her conjugal fidelity. - But Lucian rejefts this 
(13) Lucian, de as fabulous (18), and does not even credit what is re- 
Syr:@ Dea, tom. Jated of Stenobera and Phedra. E ur 4 8 Nun. 
* . Coim x5idopwns, &4 aich, rei qi iπνοẽ,mAu, i Tor I- 
(19) Idem, ibid. T6Avre» dremia; ine9u ln (19 ). i. e. © I do not 
believe that either Sthenohar or Phædra (if the lat- 
1 ter really wanted to enjoy Hippolytus) did fuch 
* things.” It is related that thee | in order to re- 
venge themſelves for the ill ſacceſs * had met with 
2 their firſt advances, com to their huſbands, 
* Ne laring that their ain had { been attacked, the former 
! by Bellerophon, and the latter by Hippolytus. I do 
not ſee why Lucian ſhould doubt the truth of theſe in- 
cidents ; for it is not only very poſſible that the love 
of theſe women, how violent ſoever, might have turn- 
ed into hatred, upon their being refuſed their wiſhes, 
but is even very probable. Such a refuſal is the hig h- 
eſt affront ; it is a capital offence, to reject the firſt a 1 
vances made by the fair ſex, Who are uſed to be 
dreſſed, and not reduced to the neceſſity of courting the 
men. Such 35 the corrupt fide of our nature, that im- 
mediately upon their receiving ſuch an affront, they 
breathe nothing but revenge. The Scriptures inform 
us, that Potiphar's wife changed in like manner, her 
love into a very ſtrong and revengeful hatred againſt 
(20) Gene chaps the Patriarch Joſeph (20). One of the Emperor 12 
XIXXIx. ſtantine's wives, conceived the like averſion to Criſpus, 
her buſband's'ſon. It is therefore my opinion, that 


Tau dove git ew. nba taſte in the affair in que; 


Juno, he deſired leave to return back to co 
* him, and he did not return any more to Court (5). 


the Treatiſe de 


mplete the edifice. * Leave was accord! * Dea, pag, 


to obſerve, that 


„and that by the King's order, 


cian, is not wrote 


a, as the reft 


1 55 105 


had r Tis 
_ 3 = 


a te She, rage 
gh, di tink Yr hts 
oft 'beauti 


the moſt i the clagh of having append 
her lover; | What reaſon rherefore ſhould ſhe have to 
be exaſperated againſt him ? he could not have been 
kinder to the fineſt woman upon earth. But Steno- 


8 Nenn 8. 4 and Fauſta could not 
an __ the object 'of th Jondy, whofe bers 


for them 2 not owing to an inſurmount- 
go the error avhich tho lav commi} 
5 "that the Conrtiers ema ulated rhempelygs 1 
in orger 10 i vone e wvit . * 
give Re bas "T7 1. $4; 25 
a an Eunuch 


in as much as all. 
ge themſelyes ah 
r 1 9 
« themſelves complies " 1 þ 
this (21). But he Here N three = | 
He „that Stratonice's | ea ay tom. 11, pag. 
the knew Combabus was emaſculited ; but 4 is a * * 
Nn lgke. Had Jeet ny FS bs > wn 
W e *rformed u W Ve 
det? rope > Ae ap hol 


that the diſcovery of a coals, diese edlen is 5 to 


the rife of a ion, but not to extin 
ine TOYS 
have afſe: a} $4 all * * „44 them- 
ſelves ; ft Lacian fa ys this ply of Combabur's moſt 
inimare friends; IIldy. Much Jeg ould ke have 
ſaid, that all the Courtiers emaſculated ſelyes, in 


nr for Lucian does 


love of 


lays not ſay any thing like this he only obſerves, that 


thoſe who had the greateſt afteQtian 10. Combabus, . 
ſtrated themſelves merely to conſole him for his mis- 


fortune. Aera, ros ehe Tos „ eee leg is 
* im 78 ra hi · x, INOS lay - 


2 lavres (22). HA to wands 
to have com ons r e muſt 
notice of roo hin firſt, that Combabus 


2) Lucian, de 
1a Dea, tom. 


5, after his ** P8+ 597+ 


box had 8 4 gained ings favour in the 
higheſt d 1 3 and ſecondly, he defired leave to 
* to 


e where he ſpent the remainder 
of his days. to this, that three years were to be 

employed in building the temple (23). It is probable, (23) luem, bit. 
that Stratonice (after the expiration, of this term) re- pag- 892. 
turned to her Conſort. She conſequently was ſeparat- 

ed from Combabus ; the perſons > Aur who caſtrat - 

ed themſelves out of complaifance for Combabus, 

could not do this to pleaſe Stratonice. I confeſs that 

Lucian does not tell us, whether the friends of Com- 

babus mutilated themſelves at the King s Court, or in 

the holy City; however, he hints plainly, that it was 
in the latter place ; for he ſays, that their example 
gave riſe to a cuſtom which was abſerved annyall 
viz. the caſtrating of ſeveral perſons in the 225 10 

built by Stratonice and Combabus (24). The Author (24) Ibid. pag 
of a French Dictionary (25), ** Spying the error of 897. 

la Mothe le Vayer, had made it wo Here follow 

his words. We find in hiſtories, that ſeyeral women (25) Ceſar de 


have been diſtractedly in love with Eunuchs; Stra: Rochetort: bis | 


*« tonice could not live a momeus from Combabus who eee — 
« was emaſculated ; ſo that the Courtiers of this iow 165 5, in 5, in f 
** caſtrated themſelves, in order that they alſo might tio. The pa- 
bs: ſhare i in her favour. Ceſar Scaliger N 277,“ ſage I now cite, 
This is encreaſing upon the error of la Mothe le is from ag 103. 
YAM ; for he has not omitted wann nor men- 

3 


tioned 


A ſtatue of braſs, re- #76, en 
to this Trac which 
this ſtatue, but it had 3 tale Habit ; und ed to le. 


bulk. Lack, nevertheleſs, we ate told that Combabus laid aſide the dreſs of his ſex, merely” but Gf in the Attic Dia- 
The reader will find, in the remarks, the variatiofis ye2 © 
e error Which thoſe have committed, ho aſſeft, that the plocs an are, but he in 


ted om in order 0 ingratiate themſelves with Sn MENTS 


(21) Lettre 192, 


(f} ©» 


nne 
univerſal 
ing. 


COMENIUS (JOHN AMOS): a Gramimatian and Proteſtant Divine in the ſeven- 
teenth Century, was born in Moravia. the 28th of March 1592. Having ſtudied in 
ſeveral places, and particularly in Herborn, he returned to his own country in 1614, and 
(a) Scholz Pre- was made Rector of a College there (a). He was ordained Miniſter in 1616 (0, and was 67) Fpif. Dedi 
1 g. Paſtor of the Church of Fulnec in 1618 2. At the ſame time he was appointed Maſter % 
den Dida2ic- Of the School which was lately ſet up in that little City. One of his greateſt deſigns at : 
mn cem. this time was, to introduce a new method for teaching the Languages. He publiſhed %, rt 
ſome Eſſays for this purpoſe in 1616, and he had P other pieces on that ſubject, per. Didag. 
which were deſtroyed in 1621, when the Spaniards plundered his Library, after having 
taken the City. The outlawry of all the Miniſters of Bohemia and Moravia, by an 
edict in 1624, interru his project, that he did not reſume it, but only at the requeſt 
of a Clergyman his friend, whom a Proteſtant Baron (4) had appointed Tutor to his (4! Oeome 8a 
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three ſons in 1627. Some Miniſters, among whom was Comenius, were at that time — 


concealed in the houſe of this Baron, in the mountains of Bohemia. However, the per- 
ſecution grew ſo hot the year following, that they were forced to leave the retreat above- 
mentioned. Comenius fled to Leſna, a ny of Poland, and taught Latin there. The 
book he publiſhed in 1631, under the title of Fanua Linguarum reſerata, i. e. * the gate 
e of Languages unlocked,” gained him prodigious reputation [A], inſomuch that thoſe 
who governed Sweden, wrote to him in 1638, and offered him a Commiſſion for 
new regulating all the Schools in that Kingdom. However, he did not think proper 
to accept of this offer, but only promiſed to aſſiſt, with his advice, thoſe who ſhould be 
appointed to execute that Commiſſion ; and he then tranſlated into Latin the piece he had 
written in his native tongue, concerning the new method of inſtructing youth (e) n 
e 


(f} i- e the ſpecimen of this appeared under the title of Panſophiæ Prodromus (f), which made him — 
— | La, be conſidered as one very capable of reforming the method of teaching. The Parliament 


ings of England defired his aſſiſtance to reform the Schools of that Kingdom. Comenius ar- 
rived at London in ber 1641, and would have been received by a Committee, in 
order for him to propoſe his plan, had not the Parliament been too much taken up with 
other matters. The civil wars which broke out in England, and the diſſentions which 
reigned in Ireland, ſnewed Comenius that this was not a juncture favourable to his de- 
(z) Lewis de ſigns. He therefore went to Sweden, whither he was invited by a perſon of merit (g), 
* who had the public welfare very much at heart. He arrived there in Auguſt 1642. He 


diſcourſed 


tioned Stratonice as the only motive of the Courtiers order that he might not be the only one who ſhould 
emaſculating themſelves ; and farther, he does not cite bewail the loſs of the affair in queſtion, Atyorlss © 4 
Scaliger, who makes no mention of theſe particulars. Hen @:iaiure Ke moore THY Tojwnr £7} voor ennns 
In all other reſpects the tranſcriber is guilty of the ſame drt py wir; in} 75 dh durfte (260. 7 Lucianus, 
errors as la Mothe le Vayer. The example which he [AI The Book be publiſhed under the title of Janua (7 27's Dea ? 
gives of Stratonice is not well choſen, becauſe ſhe did Linguarum reſerata gained him prodigious reputation.] — 
not fall in love with Combabus, after ſhe knew that Had Comenius publiſhed only this Book, he would 

he was an Eunuch. Since Lucian does not ſay, whether have immortalized himſelf. It has been printed a 


Combabus was imitated in his ſelf-caſtration, at the 
King's or Queen's Court; it is an inexcuſable raſhneſs 


in a modern Author, to preſume to determine, that it 


was in Stratonice's Court, We are to obſerve, parti- 
cularly, that Combabus was the Minion in both theſe 
Courts; but that he was not at the King's and at the 
Queen's Court at the ſame time, fince Stratonice's paſ- 
fon for him; for after this, he was either with the 
King in the Queen's abſence, or elſe with the Queen 
when the King was abſent. I ſhall add, that Lucian 
does not give the title of Courtiers to thoſe who con- 
formed themſelves to Combabus ; but ſays, on the contra- 


multitude of times; tranſlated into a great number of 
languages; and there are ſeveral polyglot Editions 
of it. I do not doubt but that Comenius is ſincere; 
when he owns, that the ſucceſs of this work exceeded 
infinitely his expectations; for who will not be ſur- 
prized to hear, that ſuch a Book was tranſlated, not 
only into twelve European Languages, but alſo into 
Arabick, Turkiſh, Perſian, and Mogol. The moſt 
conceited Author would never have flattered him with 
the hopes of ſuch ſucceſs. Fadum ef, quod futurum 


imaginari non poteram, ut puerile iſtud opuſculum uni ver- (1) Here follow 


ali quodam eruditi Orbis applauſu fuerit exceptum. Te- the names of 


ry, that theſe were the trueſt and moſt intimate friends of ati ſunt id permulti variarum Gentium Viri, tum lite- ſume Tranſlators 


Combabus ; and that they followed his example, mere- 
ly to conſole him. By what authority therefore ſhall 
a Writer, 1500 years after the incident happened, aſ- 
ſert, that not only thoſe who emaſculated themſelves 
were Stratonice's Courtiers ; but likewiſe; that the only 
motive of their doing this, was to inſpire this Queen 
with a paſſion for them. I own that my criticiſm on 


this head is a little too captious; and I do not offer it 4 


to the reader as a thing conſiderable in itſelf. The 
motive of my inſiſting upon it was, to cure if poſlible 
a diſtemper which reigns but too much among Au- 
thors. They cite, with a thouſand alterations and ad- 
ditions, whatever is related by the ancients. I am 
certain that, in our modern. Writers there are an hun- 
dred paradoxes, accompanied with their citations in 
the margin, that have no better foundation than the 
abovementioned incident which la Mothe le Vayer re- 
lates, and makes others relate, with regard to the 
pretended method, which the Courtiers of Stratonice 
employed, in order to get into her graces, | 

I ſhall conclude this article with the following note: 
it is related that Juno, out of friendſhip for Combabus, 
Excited a great many perſons to caſtrate themſelves, in 


Vor. IV. 


2 of the Book in 
ris ad me datis, quibus inventioni nove impenſe gra- ama Dio. 


tulabantur, tum tranſlationibus in Linguas vulgares quaſi Biographico Henn, 
certatim ſuſceptis. Nen ſalum enim in omnes Europee Mitte. The Ger- 
lingua: (1) ( X11 numero, quarum editiones publicas vidi- man Tranſlation 
mus; nempe Latinam, Gracam, Bohemicam, Polonicam. pY 4 — che 
Germanicam, Suedicam, Belgicam, Anglicam, Gallicam, ponſh y 4. 
Hiſpanicam, Italicam, Hungaricam, ) ſed in Afiaticas, drew Wegierſci- 
abicam, Turcicam, Perficam, _— Mogolicam, toti vi; the Bohemian 
Orientali Indie familiarem (ut ex literis ad Jacobum 9 Comenius; 
Golium, Orientalium LL. Lugduni veſire Profeſſorem, neck, troupe 


a Petro Golio fratre, Alepo Syrie Anno 16 41 os tis, lation by 7heedo- 


rus Stmontas 3 | 


patet ) tranſlatus efſet idem Libellus nofter-(2). i. e. the Engliſh one, 


A circumſtance has hap which I could never by Job» Aa 
% have expected, viz. that this little Book, calculated 5, 5 the French 
% only for children, ſhopld -have met with uni- ; che ta 
«« verſal applauſe from the learned. This has been and Spaniſh, by 
t teſtified by the Letters I received from a great number Nathaniel Ducz ; 
Jof learned men of various Nations, in which they = Um by 

„ congratulate me on the invention; as alſo by the . 

8 ms ge: have been emulouſly made of it, in- (z) Comenius, 
«« to-ſeveral of the modern T For it has not =P. Dedicater. 
« only. been tranſlated and publiſhed in twelve Euro- . © +0 
«« pean languages, viz. Latin, Greek, ho Poliſh, andert. pag 

5 N 
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diſcourſed with Oxenſtiern about his method; and the reſult. of the affair was this, that he (p) Tra b. 
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mould go and ſettle at Elbing in Pruſſia, and there compoſe his method. But I omit 5 
the beſt circumſtance of all. The Patron in queſtion was very generous z he ſettled a con- cate g 
ſiderable ſtipend on him, by which means Comenius, now delivered from the fatigues of _F 
teaching [BI, employed himfelf wholly in diſcovering ways and general methods, for bacdeeut e 
thoſe who inſtructed youth. He applied himſelf in this ſtudy at Elbing, during four 22 f 
yeats; after which he returned to Sweden, to ſhew his c tion. It was examined by nurds oi 
three Commiſſioners, 'who declared ir worthy of being made public, after that the Author gore 
ſhould have quite finiſhed: it. To this Comenius employed himfelt, during the two fol- of . 
lowing years, in the abovementioned City of Elbing; after which he was obliged to re- pay dog 
(b) Ex _ turn to Leſna (). We are now come to 1648. 1 find that, two years after, he took a « and co 
tne Parte journey to che Court of Sigiſmund Ragotſki, Prince of Tranſilvania, where a confer- 28 
Operum Didac- ey - - : | 3 _ 
ticoum. ence was deſired with him, in order for reforming the method of teaching in ſchools. He + BE 
gave this Prince ſome pieces, containing inſtructions for regulating the College of Patak « and the 
(i) Suſanna Lo- (i), purſuant to the maxims laid down in his Pan/ophia 3 and, during four years, he was = 
ez. allowed. to propoſe whatever he pleaſed, with regard to the government of that College (t). % df. Par . hey 
gotski, took this Aſter this he returned to Leſna, and did not leave it till April 1656, when it was 1 hr eh 
— pon by the Poles [C]. He there loſt all his manuſcriprs, except what he had written on Pan- 
ber protection. ſpphia, and on the Revelations (7). He. fled into Sileſia, thence to Brandenburg, after- ( {) Hiſtoria Ren 
Par Gp wards to Hamburg, and laſtly to Amſterdam (m), where he met with extremely chari- 131. 
Dida3ic. pag: table people. The golden ſhower which came pouring him in this city, prevailed 
70. with him to reſide in it during the remainder of his days [D]. He there printed in 1657, (a) Ibid. pag. 
at the expence of his chief Mecænas (), the different parts of his new method of Teaching. 
This work, in folio, is divided into four parts; the whole coſt the Author prodigious (=) Laurence & 
pains 3 other people a great deal of money, and the Learned have not received 2 n 
nefit by it; and, in my opinion, there is not u- uſeful in the hints of that | 
Author (o). However, he was not — hy 12) with reſpect to the ' reformation of d Sorbier ba 9 12. 
Schools; but he alſo filled his brain with Prophecies, Revolutions, the ruining of Anti- vel che che um. 2. Þ 
chriſt, the Millenium, and ſuch like ideas of a dangerous enthuſiaſm; I fay dangerous, ter of this man, 2 Th 
not only with regard to the Orthodox Faith, but alſo to Kings and Governments. e ſpbia. See the der the 
collected with prodigious care the chimeras of one Kotterus, thoſe of Chriſtina Poniatovia, iat, py 2 
and of. Drabicius, and publiſhed them in Amſterdam. Theſe chimeras promiſed miracles py 9 See 1 
to thoſe who ſhould attempt to extirpate the Houſe of Auſtria and the Pope. Guſtavus e. 
Adolphus, and Charles Guſtavus Kings of Sweden, Cromwell and Ragotſki, had been N 05 
protniſed, as thoſe who ſhould put theſe ſplendid Prophecies in execution, to which how- here the 
ever the event did not correſpond. We are told, that Comenius not knowing which will find, 
way to turn himſelf, at laſt took it into his head to addreſs Lewis XIV of France [E]. the sole 
: , | ; . | : e « 2 — 
| a a * « his Sy 
| Q * 20 ö « faced 
« German, Swediſh, Dutch, Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, a perſon who ſaved youth their time, and ſmooth'd * and ho 
Italian, Hungarian; but likewiſe into the Aftatick their progreſs in ſtudy. He doubtleſs ſaid to himſelf, . _— 
„% Languages, as Arabic, 'Turkiſh, Perſian, and even It is good to live here, let us therefore pitch our tents ©« have 
„ the Mogul, which is ſpoke all over the Eaſt-Indies, in this place.  Mercatoribus quibuſdam mm— 4% us, as 
nas appears from the Letter written from — in bus gratus wvivit, qui 3 filiis, ejus opera „ layin 
„ 1641, by Peter Golius, to his brother John ius, bitum latinitatis nullo labore, majore ris mm tem- « * Q 
<< Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages at Leyden.” poris diſpendio, infundi poſſe fperant Et fic ille auream 10 ian n 
[] Comenius was delivered from the fatigues of teach- apud tos meſſem metit ; at vero ubi manet cura Eccleſia- « of out 
ing.] Hitherto, his Jabours had been confined merely rum Polonicarum & Bohemicarum ; quarum ſenior & « Allie 
to the care of a ſingle School, but they now extended ſuperintendens eft, & quas in tam miſero flatu reliquit p4 clarin 
to all the Colleges. This is the ſame as if a Country /ibi conſulens (6) ? i. e.“ He is generouſly befriended (6) Se, Nicholas Pao s 
(3) Comen. E- Prieſt ſhould be made a Cardinal. Fa#is mihi, ſays © by ſome Merchants of Pp oy who fancy that Arnolous, in 6e all oy 
pip 3 he (3), a Mecænate me beato otiis, conflitutaque honeſta ** by his aſſiſtance, their darling ſons may learn to Diſcurſu Tbauli- © to eng 
2 (ut particulari ſehole miniſtrandi functione exemptus, „ ſpeak Latin, without pains, and with a leſs expence 5 _ „ Turk 
| communioribus poſſem cvacare ſtudiii] ſuftentatione, elabo- of time than money. In this manner Comenius — Dy © =; 
ravi ſexennio. i. e. Having, by the generoſity of < reaps a golden harveſt among them. But then, * Repu 
my kind Mecznas, got leiſure, and obtained a de- where is his regard and care of the Churches of Po- * Venii 
cent competency (in order that being freed from the land and Bohemia, whoſe Elder and Superintendant . tha C 
(4) In the Re- „ care of teaching a private ſehool, I might devote myſelf © he is; and which he (when he was ſo careful of his « _ 
mark L- to a more general ſtudy) I have ſpent fix years &c.” on ſaſety) left in ſo calamitous a ſtate ? Arnoldus XIV. 
(5) Poſt Leſue [C] He returned to Leſna, and did not leave it . . . here gives, in few words, a lively deſeription of the « Impe 
zncendium qued till it was burnt by the Poles.) We ſhall ſee below (4), paternal tenderneſs which the Dutch have for their There 
e eee, chat Comenius has been reproached with having been children. 5 ith N 
TT.. . that conld he dave = [E] Nor bnotwing -obich wary to farm bimſelf, be at tl 
-tiam ii publics followed his inclination, he would not have ſtaid in Jaft took it into his head, to addreſs Lewis XIWth of (9) Ma 
exprobratum eft, that City, tho” he adviſed others not to be afraid; and France.) I have heard ſeveral perſons affirm it, and in Anti 
Mazchus, in An- aſſured them that their deliverance was at hand. this is all I can ſay of the matter. But with pag. 5. 
* 2 [D] The golden ſhower which came pouring upon bim to the promiſe itſelf, I ſhall cite an Author, who is (0) 14 
4 thirding 4 © in this city, prevailed with him to reſide in it during very converſant in Dabricius, and therefore to be cre- pag. 8. 
„ Leſna, which be remainder of bis days.) Some perſons were offended dited with reſpect to the particulars which he declares (11) 10 
« calamity (as at this, ſince his office of Superintendant of the Poliſh were read by him in Dabricius. Here follow his words. 55. 


„ he was pub- and Bohemian Churches required his preſence in thoſe 
©, Ackly 7e-. Countries. There is ſome probability to think, chat 
40 10 ee — he would have continued his rambling way of life 
« upon that un- longer, had he not met with ſo plentiful a ſubſiſtence 
„ happy city by at Amſterdam. He there found charitable perſons, and 
. _ r rich merchants who were perſuaded that he would teach 
netvand pride. their children Latin after a ſhort and eaſy method; and 
therefore thought themſelves obliged to pay generouſly 


The Spaniards may boaſt, if they pleaſe, the ſignal ad- 
vantages, which the Houſe of Huftria obtains over” its 
enemies z with regard to us (he ſpeaks in the name of the 
Proteſtants) ¶ aue haut not quite reaſon enough to be ſa- 
tisfied with the preſent flate of affairs, vo > may very 
juftly conceive” great hopes of the future. re is a pre- 
diclion which promiſes the Empirt to the King. It ts by 
Dabricius, a Bohemian, wwho propheſied — tabenty 

2 years 


G O0 


4¹9 


(2) 1: De , He ſent him a copy of Drabigias's Prophecies ; and inſimmted, that it was. to this Mo- 
1 narch Got promiſed the Empire of the world, by the downfal of thoſe who perſecuted 
rate g, . Chrift, He wrote ſome books in Amſterdam under an inauſpicious planet, which may 
7e, & fun he ſaid chiefly with regard to that which he publiſhed, againſt Mr. Des Marets, concern- 
—— %, ing the Millenium. He drew a moſt furious anſwer on himſelf, in which the Author pre- 


ſena m in bac 


ſeena mundi tots tends that he has pulled oft his maſk ( 5). He is there repreſented as a hite and a true 
4d, dende i ſharper [FI, ho reaped admirable advantage, by his character of a perſon who was a 


Mare ſius, in 


daes belic, pat · Tefugee for Religion; and by the pompous ideas of his method of teaching; who made, 


ut. i. e. Thus, 


ird Prov: L ſay, a wonderful uſe of theſe. ſprings, to empty the purſes of tender hearted, perſons. 


« and compelled 

« to it by your 

« jmportunity, I 2 | | 

« have _ off ars gg, that the King ſhould be made Emperor, and the 
0 — to Houſe of Auſtria be deſtroyed ; that Vienna ſhould be taken 
10 the whole by the Turks, that theſe would make them ſelves maſters 
« world, the part of Carinthia and Styria; and would marth, and deſtroy 


« &nce of God, He alſo was exhibited in other diſadvantageous lights [G]. Comenius was at laſt ſenſible 


« you have hi- fe Republic of Venice and the City of Rome ; and that 
, will reſtore peace and 


« therto acted pp, Ning, being eleffed E 
FEW the fete exerciſe of Religion to all Europe. We find that 
for theſe fifteen or ſixteen years, heaven is preparing to 
perform its promiſes, and well certainly do whatever lies 
in ou power to fulfil theſe prophecies. The Houſe of Au- 
Aria is already humbled” and almoſt deſtroyed. The King 


is pofleſſed of the great City of Straſburgh, of all Alſatia, 


and of Friburg ; and has under his command all the coun- 

tries N the Rhine, and five Elettors, three of 

whom are Feeleftaſtichs 3 and the other two, the Palatine 

of the Rhine, and the Flactor of Brandenburgh ; the war 

wwith the Grand Signior is not yet ended, and who 
(5) Eſprit de knows hat will be the reſult of all this (7). This 
Mr. Arnauld, Avthor has changed his ſyſtem very much ſince that 
tom. 2. pag · 290, time 8). | 
n [F] He is there reprejented as a bite and a true ſbarper.] 
was printed, ſoon a , 
afer the raiſing Here follow the words of his antagoniſt. Agnoſco bo- 
the ſiege of Vi- minem effe ingenii eximii & admodum inventivi, ac, 
enna. plane ei convenientis gui diceret, con Parte Pinganno io 
($) See La Ca- vivi mezzo Panno: con Finganno e Parte, io vivo Tal- 
bale Chimerique, tra parte. Nam ut nullum hoc ſeeculum tulit myſticum 
pag 133, 134+ of ,yynſcatorem illo ſubtiliorem, ita nullum protulit ſcripto- 
the 2d <ditionz em in trichatomils excogitandis feliciorem (9). i. e. 
will find, among I acknowledge Comenius to be poſſeſſed of a fine, 
other particulars ** and very inventive genius, and ſuch a one as would 
the following. © well ſuit a man who ſhould fay, 7 fab half the 
** Oh how ſoon 4e year by tricking and artifice, and by artifice and trick- 
« bis Syſtem ing 1 fab iff the other baff: for as this Age has not 
« faced about; , Jab ibe other haf! ge ) 
« and how much produced a more arch fl than Comenius, nei- 
« qught he to be ther has it given birth to a Writer who has a hap- 


« aſhamed to 40 pier knack at ſtarting of nice and uſeful diſtincti- 
% have rendered 4 ons.” 
% us, as much as : 


* tion of theChri- Iiherality, and to make it laſt the longer. The Panſo- 


2 ſtian name, and 
« Ar was always kept back, as he uſed to ſay, by ſome 


all our any: nl 
to engage the 


Venice, and 


« the City of Vim dicere Comenium triplo wel quadruple quatannis am- 
Rome; and to Pl, conflitifſe uni familie Degerianæ, dum tam frau- 


*« raiſe Lewis the dulenter lattat Panſophica, & paſeit five faſtinat 
i X1Vth tothe patius ſumo C # os . 8 
: Tee, gan fol confegs in gt fipendium aeg tx fe. 
Quantum mutatus 140 publico. 1. e. dare be ſo bold as to aſſert, that 
ab ills J „Comenius coſt the ſingle family of de Geer, three 

„ or four times as much annually, as I am paid yearly 


(9) Mareſius, -< out of the public treaſury, whilſt he fraudulently | 


Ny * cajoles them with his chiliaſtic ſmoke or dreams 

oh „of the Millenium, and with the revelations of Dra- 
(10) Idem, ibid, « bieius.“ | rigor | 
pag. 8. [6] He alſo was exhibited in other diſaduantageous 
lights. 


— Ibid. page In the firſt place, he is accuſed of being ex- 


anal defect of thoſe who pretend to be inſpired by 
heaven. And indeed this is fo great a privilege, that 
we muſt not be ſurprized, when thoſe who imagine 
themſelves honoured from God with ſo extraordina 

a mark of diſtinction, behave with the utmoſt con- 
tempt towards other Divines who are not intoxicated 
with ſuch chimeras. But this denotes at the ſame 


ceſſively proud ; and it is obſerved, that this is the 


O 
time, that chey are in the wrong to boaſt their being 
inſpired ; for were God to favour them in this ſignal 
manner, he would nat refuſe them the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tian Humility ; they would not be ſo highly incenſed 
againſt all thoſe who will not give credit'to their idle 
notions,” Ut eft ſui plenus (In this manner Des-Ma- 
rets (12) ff of Comenius) &  prandia fentit de (12) Ibid. pag. 5, 
ſeipſo, prout ſolent omnes ifti Vifenarit qui ſpeciale cum 
numine commercium ſi bi intercedere gloriantur e ſu- 
perbiſſimi, nom poteſt aquo forre amin ſuns nom dic: 
Solum nanias. & quiſquilias, ſed fanaticas,  enthif- 
aſticas cogitationes improbari . i. e. As he is very fall 
« of himſelf and entertains the higheſt idea of his own 
„ merit, as do all ſuch Enthuſiaſts who boaſt their 
he — an immediate correſpondence with the Di- 
„ vine Being; he cannot bear to have his nonſenſe 
« and riffraff, or rather his fanatic and enthuſiaſtic 
% chimzras diſapproved.” IIdly, Comenius is accuſed 
of having been angry, particularly becauſe it was 
ved that he had contradicted himſelf. He had writ | 
gainſt one Felgenhaverus -who gave out Prophecies | 
very like thoſe of Dabricius (13), Comenius oppoſed (13) Idem, ibid, 
to him almoſt the ſame reaſons which refuted the chi- 
mæras of Dabricius, and conſequently he had refuted 
himſelf beforehand ; and no other expedient was ne- 
ceſſary, in order to make him the object of ridicule, 
but to oppoſe his own arguments one againſt the other. 
This exaſperated him to the higheſt degree. And ſuch 
is the fate of obſtinacy and ſelf conceit ; and of thoſe 
who become fanaticks, by imbibing too eager a ſond- 
neſs for certain opinions. Their firſt works deſtroy 
their laſt ; and if any man preſumes to reproach them 
with their contradictions, they immediately fly into a 
t paſhon. We have ſeen ſo extraordinary an in- 
ance of this ſince the death of Comenius, that it is 


r 


3 . 8 Fe 9 Ca- 
he having never writ any” thing againſt them, except baliftico Huldrick 


chin, to which he even did not put his name tin he it 1 pau- 


had diſguiſed it according to the myſterious rules of cularum pla- 


garum opuſcila. 


ere pr „The ad edition is 
ſtancy, the works he publiſhed againſt the 7renicon . 
Na of Zwickerus the Socinian (18). But on N . | 


the other fide it was reproacked to him, that whilſt (18) See the Re- 
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of the vanity of his labours [H], and of the great trouble he 'had given himſelf, ever 


ſince the time that Providence 


forced him to leave his native 
would have been more laudable in him, had he turned his eyes inward, and a 
whole thoughts to his ſalvation, during his exile, rather than to buſy himſe 


And indeed, it 
plied his 
fo much 


about the tranſactions of Europe, in order to diſcover, in the intereſts of Princes, in their 


wars, alliances, &c. wherewithal to ſooth the hopes 


(#) Epi. Danie- his coun 


Comeni i Joh. » 2 well as revenged 


he entertained of being reſtored to 


of his enemies : it was this threw him into enthuſiaſm. 


Ama6i Fil pus He died in Amſterdam the 15th of November 1671 IC Had he lived but a very little 


Sire len in u longer, he himſelf would have been a witneſs of the 


fel. Literat. pa 


1028, Konig is the Millenium [1]. He was in his eightieth 
en ies ſurpriſed how it was poſſible for him to live fo long [ 
death to 1670. ſelf ſo unſucceſsful in his Prophecies, did not ſhorten his days. 


his two Mecznas's were living he had always made ho- 
nourable mention of Des Cartes ; whereas after their 
death he publiſhed a libel againſt that famous Philoſo- 
pher. V. The chief defect reproached to Comenius 
is Enthuſiaſm. Sed pra ſertim eff Comenius Fanaticus, 
(19) Marefius, Fifionarius, & Eutbuſiaſſa in folio (19). i. e. © But 
in Antirrbetico, «« efpecially Comenius is a Fanatic, a Viſionary Crea- 
8˙9˙ % ture and an Enthuſiaſt of the firſt claſs.” He pre- 
| tended that Dabricius's Pro would cut out work 
enough for all the-Princes of Europe ; for this reaſon 
he wrote letters to the Pope, to the Emperor, to Kings, 
and to Cardinals, in order to recommend this work 
to them, as the rule and ſtandard by which they were 
to conduct themſelves. Datis ad Papam, ad Impera- 
torem, ad Reges, ad Cardinales literis, has nenia illis 
de meliori mota commendare atque exinde quid facere, 
(20) Idem, pag. guid cawere, quid metuere debeant illis 2 (20). 
10. Comenius was always attentive to events which 
5 happened in Europe, in order to reconcile them with 
the ſyſtem of his Chimeras ! It is the cuſtom of ſuch 
ns (as has been ſeen by late inſtances,) to ſquare 
and adjuit ſome part of their predictions, to the arti- 
cles of the News-Papers. Comenius being in doubt 
whether the Plenipotentiaries of England and Holland, 
who were to treat about a peace 'at Breda, in 1667, 
could conclude it ; diſpatched one of his angels to tell 
them, that they muſt put an end to the war ; and by 
this means facilitate the coming of the reign of Chriſt 
(27) He publiſh Jeſus, that reign of a thou years which would re- 
ed a Book inti- ſtore the golden age, and the ſtate of innocence (21). 
tled, Angelus pa- VIthly. ſt is to him, that himſelf and 
607-0 — ſuch"ether millenary Fanaticks have no other view 
FF" g, but to ſpirit up people to rebellion ; and that he omit- 
miſſus, indegue ad ted no endeavours to perſuade Cromwell to raiſe diſ- 
omnes — * tarbances in Bohemia. Ne objiciam Comenio ip/e 
per Eurepam, & unnd tertium molitus eft apud C wax; v2 ad 
mx au de, O, refturbandas in Bohemia (22). VIIchly and laſtly, Co- 
* 2 mit- menius is reproached with having choſe to expoſe the 
tendus, ut ſe iſ- authority of the Scriptures, rather than own that he 
tent, belligerare| was in an error. He had long before concluded (23), 
2 * 4 that ſince the event did not anſwer the Prophecies of 
— Felgenhaverus, they did not come from God ; but 
jam loguuturo l- With regatd to thoſe of his three Seers (24), he pro- 
cum faciant. He tected them againſt all oppoſers, altho their Prophecies 
romiſed to pub- had been contradicted by the event, and he even com- 
as two eh pared their idle prediRtions with thoſe of the Old Tel: 
$, Wnic * 
were to be inti- tament. Nunc werd ſuas propugnat etfi ab eventu 
tled, Ibe double rint deſtitute, imo eas ithpie, profane, & ſacrilege cum 
Aurora of the prophetits V. J. audet conferre (25). * | 
mighty IG [H] Comenius was at laſt ſenſible of the wanity of 
Aa in ul. bi ee J, See the Book ke publiſhed at Amflerdar? 
rbetico, pag- 10. Entitled by him Unius neceſſarii anno 1668, and the 
applauſes which are beſtowed upon him by Spizelius 
(22) Ibid. pag, (26) for this confeſſion ; and the deſign he entertained 
58. of employing all his future thoughts wholly on his ſal- 
23) In Epiftola ff. : | | 
De, anno U Had he lived but a Very little longer, he himſelf 
1640. would have been @ witneſi ta the fallity of bis promiſes 
with regard to the Millenium.) He affirmed that it 
24 Cott erus, would begin in 1672 or 1 673 (27). There is ſcarce 
Poniatovia, Dra- any perſon but what thinks, that Comenius died in 
bicius. very a propos time, ſince he thereby avoided the ſhame 
(25) Mareſ. in and con on of being himſelf an eye-witneſs to the 
Antirrbet. pag- Vanity, of his predictions. But I am of opinion, that 
66. his death was not of much advantage to him; for he 
26) In Infelice Met ſo often with this kind of misfortunes, and was 
| 222 pag» fo much hardened againſt whatever 2 le ſhould ſay, 
1024, & ſeg, that he would have been quite in knülble to this laſt 
bY diſgrace. Theſe Gentlemen are of an excellent tem- 
27) Mareſ. in I 
Arge. yes nching can rſt them, or put der out of 


* ſence of 


ſity of his promiſes with regard to 
year when he died. Some perſons were 
and that the grief, to find him- 
Meſſieurs Bourignon and 
menius 


countenance; they appear as boldly in com after 
the expiration of the period as before ; they do not fear 
either the jokes or the ſerious reproaches to which they 
muſt be * They are ever ready to begin again 3 
in a word, they are proof againſt the moſt y 
grounded mortifications. We muſt not aſcribe this 
wholly to the odd caſt of their minds and aſſections ; 
the public is more to be blamed than they, becauſe 
of their too extreme indulgence towards ſuch people. It 
is ſaid commonly, that God pardons all things, and 
men nothing ; but this maxim is falſe when applied 
to the Commentators on the Revelations ; it is very. 
plain that God. has not the , ſame indulgence as the 
public, for the bold interpretations which thoſe 
ed Prophets give to the Oracles of the Holy Scriptures 
at the dame time that they expoſe them to the con- 
tempt of unbelievers. A learned Divine obſerves, 
= 8 hee not * credit in any manner, 
0 im upon e an h times, 
by kis idle dreams ; and was till conſidered as a great 
Prophet; fo true it is, that people love to be impoſed 
upon in certain things (28). I obſerved before, that (28) Teen rain 
Comenius ſtill continued to publiſh the predictions of '"Pt/is qu depri 
Dabricius as coming from God, even after they had 3” e 22m 
been contradifted by the event. Here follows an in- —_— pars 
ſtance of this. He was Dabricius's Coadjutor, and quan i.4, di. 
was to be one of thoſe, who in preſence of this Pro- menti authoricas 
phet, ſhould ſet the Crown of Hungary on the head of 7 ſentit. Sic 
ince Ragotſki at Preſburg (29) ; after that Dabricius "7" Irs 4 
ſhould have gone into Tranſilvania, in order to proclaim * — 
this Prince King of Hungary ; and to anoint him in of the Diſcurſuc 
preſence of all the people at the end of the Sermon, 7Peologicur, pag. 
which he was to have preached on the following text. alt- 
I HAVE ANOINTED HIM MY King, uPon MY HOLY (% Scribe 
HiLt. Suſcipe iter ad principem . . . ut cum 2 — 
toto exercitu quem ad ipſum collegi ungas & proclames i lum fore unum 
Regem terra hujus. Sed præmittas concionem de illis qui regia 
verba Pſalmi ſecundi, Ego unxi Regem 


RN Gp 155" 
rincipis) in conſpetiu totins laber caput princi- 3, 4+ Ar- 
155 (30). i. e. 5 out * rince, 2 to noldum, Diſcur. 
*« anoint and proclaim him King of this land, in pre- Teal. cena Cr 
e whole army which 1 aſſembled ſorr 37: 
„% him, But firſt preach a Sermon on the following (30) Revel. xXx. 
« words of Pſalm IT, 2 Ave anointed my King Cc. 4. apud Arnola- 
* which Sermon compoſe immediately, and after hav- ibid. 
ing preached it, pour the anointed oil of balſam 
** (this you will find in that Prince's Court) on the head 
of the Prince, in preſence of all the people.” He 
lived long enough to be aſſured, that this could never 
AKI to paſs. 
Some perſons wwere ized how it was poſſible 
for him to tive jo long.] Ni Aft to 52 
a man of honour can long ſurvive the ſhame of havi 
been the promoter of Prophecies, which the event 
confuted in ſuch a manner as ſeemed purpoſely to con- 
tradict them. Comenius was alſo expoſed to ſeveral 
other kinds of mortification which muſt neceſſarily have 
been as grievous to him as thoſe in queſtion. _ 
In theſe he was reproached with having done great 
rejudice to his baniſhed brethren (31). Moſt of them (31) Se Arnol- 
ad fled from their country with conſiderable ſums of dus, D2!/c/- 
money; but inſtead of being œconomiſts, they ſquan- 1 
dered it away in a ſhort time, becauſe Comenius aſ- 
ſured that they ſnould return immediately to their na- 
tive country; that on theſe promiſes they imagined 
there was no occaſion for them to be ſaving; but that 
it was better to rid themſelves of whatever might 
incumber them in their journey. By this means — 
were 


ve tali 
tragici 
„e diut 
belli. 
Petrare 


(39) Hi/ 
tion 


(40) y 
nuce de 
Burig 
292. 


(41) 8 
Bibliatł 
Antitri. 
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he publiſhed a piece againſt the Socinians [ 
CoELORUM RESERATA, i. e. The Gate of 


title, becauſe there is no one to which the ear is more accuſtomed than to that of Janua 
Linguarum reſerata of Comenius [N]. There will be many particulars in the Articles 


were ſoon reduced to beggary, in ſpite of all the fine 
promiſes with which they had fed themſelves. Come- 
(32) Did. and nius was alſo accuſed (32); of having been the cauſe 
page 83+ of the — and burning of eſa (33) in Po- 
) This City land, w his brethren had been indulged an aſylum 
G barat about and as it were their Pella; to have been I ſay the 
the latter end of cauſe of it, by the Panegyric he made fo unſeaſonably 
April 1657. on Charles Guſtavus King of Sweden, when he invaded 
Poland. Comenius imed him in a prophetic 
manner, to be the immediate deſtroyer of Popery ; 
whereby the Proteſtants of Poland became extremely 
odious to the Roman Catholicks of that Kingdom ; 
and he did not ſeem to be undeceived when the King 
of Sweden turned his arms ſoon after againſt Denmark. 
(44) Arnoldus, Comenius made him a. ſecond Panegyrick (34), where- 
wo Theolog, in he congratulated him no leſs on this new invaſion, 
5 99+ than he had done upon the former. It was a great 
error to imagine, that the abovementioned Prince in- 
tended to y Popery. The Elector of Branden- 
burg acquainted Richard Cromwell in a letter that the 
Swedes had made a dreadful havock of Gone 
his Letter in Poland land no Princes contri o muc 
LJ ſeveral as thoſe 0d . Religion, to diſpoſſeſs Charles 
curious particu- Guſtavus of his conqueſts. The faith of Comenius 
Be. 18, 1676 _ was ſhaken at certain times; for tho? it is related (36), 
and is inſerted in that upon his bare word, the Proteſtants of Leſna 
the Preflantium thought their great deliverance near at hand, and 
& eruditorumVi- therefore did not take care to retire with their effects 
un, Epiſtole, to ſome ſecure aſylum ; he himſelf tells us (37), that 
10 = he propoſed to ſecure himſelf from the impending 
f ſtorm ; but that not being able to get diſmiſſed from 
(36) Arnoldus, his Church, and being unwilling to bring a reflection 
Page 87. upon it, by quitting it without leave, (which he was 
Fein told would be ſetting an ill example) he and the reſt 
E ma. were ſurprized by the Poliſh Army ; on which occaſion 
ture voluj metu he loſt his houſe, his furniture, his Library; and ſe- 
Hue talis alicujur yeral works in the ous of which he had ſpent 
fragici exitus, above forty years. Only part of the Apocalyptick 
8 Treatiſes, and ſome other Pieces (28), eſcaped the 
petrare 3 meis flames; he had juſt time to throw them into a hole 
dem ſinem non and cover them with earth, and they were taken from 
adi ; cum ſcan- jt ten days after the fire (39). 


dalo autem deſe- [ L] Madam Bourignon and Comenius had a cordial and 


— . N ſpiritual efteem for one another.] Comenius fell out 


ut diftitabant) *©* with Serrarius, becauſe the latter behaved with ſo 
eli. Hiſt. Re- «© much paſſion and injuſtice towards her. He pre- 
vel. page 181. 4 ſerved an entire friendſhip for her all the remainder 
(33) Thoſe * of his life; and being upon his death bed, he de- 
Which related to“ fired her to pay him a laſt viſit, ſaying to thoſe 
the Panſephia., « who ſpoke of her: O where is _ holy maid ! — 
Hiſtoria Re. me have the ſatisfafion of ſeeing her once more be- 

| — = « fore 1 die. 1 : learning and knowledge which 1 
281. c have acquired, are only the produftions of the under- 

| « Randing and reaſon of man, and the effects of hu- 

« man ſtudy; but ſhe is poſſeſſed of a wiſdom and light 


« that proceed immediately from God only, thro the 


*« Holy Ghoſt. After ſhe had viſited him at his requeſt 
« and was withdrawn; he ſaid frequently, in the 
4 higheſt tranſports of joy, to thoſe who came to ſee 
„% him: I have ſeen an Angel of God; God ſent me 
* his Angel to day. He died ſome time after in the 
« grace of God, as Mrs. Bourignon did not doubt; 
«« ſhe often uſing to ſay, that ſhe had never known 
„% a man of learning, who had a more upright heart, 
« and was poſſeſſed of a greater ſpirit of humility 
(40) Vi centi- © than Comenius (40). 
nuce de Mad. [/] He publiſhed à piece againſt the Socinians.) A 
3 rat · Socinian writ a Book entitled, Jrenicum Irenicorum, ſeu 
: reconciliatoris Chriſtianorum hodiernorum norma triplex, 
Sana omnium hominum ratio, ſeriptura ſacra, tra- 
ditiones, and dedicated it to the Pope. Neither the 
name of the Author, nor the date or place where it was 
printed are ſet down ; but it is known that it was 
written by a Phyſician born in Dantzick, called Daniel 
(+1) See he Zwickkerüs, and that he got it printed at Amſterdam 
— dong in 1658 (41). Comenius refuted this work by another 
Page 152, entitled, De Trenico Irenicorum, hoc eft conditionibus pa- 


Vor. IV. 
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Comenius had a cordial and ſpiritual eſteem for one another [L. I muſt not omit, that 


. The Author of a book intitled JA x uA 
eaven unlock'd, choſe, as we are told, this 


DRABICIUS 


cis & Socini ſea reliquo Chriftiano orbi oblatis, ad om- 
nes Chriſftianos acta admonitio, printed at Amfterdam, - 
in 1660, and which was alſo refuted ſoon after ; for 
Zwickerus publiſhed in the ſame city, anno 1661, f 
his Trenicumaſtiæ perpetus convictus & conſtrictus, ſeu 

nova confirmatio infallibilitatis Irenici Irenicorum per 

oftenſam utilitatem crimino/# Comtntanar Refutati- 

tions. Soon aſter Comenius printed an Anſwer, which 

was followed in a little time by a Work of Zwickerus 

entitled, Jrenicomaſlix poſterior iterato wviftus & con- 

Arictus, imo obmuteſcens, ſeu novum & memorabile ex- 

emplum infeliciſimæ pugnæ Dn. Job. Amos Comenii, 

contra Irenici Irenicorum Autorem. Comenius took the 

feld once more, and his antagoniſt did the ſame, he 

publiſhing, Irenicomaſtigis pars ſpecialis, ſeu fmalis Con- 

Futatio Comenii, Hoornbeekii, & aliorum (42). We are (42) Extratted 


to obſerve, by the way, that Dr. Bull has refuted fe- . 


titrinitarians, 


Pag - 152. 
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veral paſſages of the Irenicum Irenicorum, and that he 
is accuſed for not having read the other works of the 
ſame Author, for want of which he cenſured Daniel 
Zwickerus for ſome points which he would not have 
objected to him, had he peruſed his renicomaſtix per- 
petuus conviftus, &c. This is objected to him in a 
Pſeudony mous Piece, printed at London anno 1697, 
and entitled, Fides primorum Cbhriſtianorum ex Barnaba, 
Herma, & Clemente Romano, monſtrata, Defenfioni Fi. 
dei Nicenæ D. Georgii Bulli oppoſita (43). (43) The Au- 
[N] The Auubergſ a Book entitled, Iax u COL dene ese. 
RESERATA choſe, as aue are told, this title, becauſe there 3 ＋ g. 
is none to which the ear is more accuſtomed than to that of NM. Obſerve that 
Janua Linguarum Reſerata of Comenius.) As this Book Lucas Mellierus 


is not very much known, it may not be improper to is the anagram of 


take ſome notice of. it here, in order that my Readers — 
may have a general idea of it, without having recourſe the Author, 
to other Books, or even moving from their ſeats. grandſon of the 
I ſay therefore that the real or pretended name of famous John 
the Author of this Book (44), is Carus Larebonius. Crellius. 
He attacks in the ſtyle and manner of a Peripatetick (44) Printed at 
Philoſopher, Mr. Jurieu's Syſtem of the Church; and Amſterdam, 
quite overthrows it, ſince he ſhews plainly, that ac- 1692, in to. 
cording to the hypotheſis of this Miniſter, perſons of 
all Religions may be ſaved. This is very grievous to 
Mr, Jurieu, as it is depriving him of the moſt valua- 
ble part of his poſſeſſions, and deſtroying the work 
which did him moſt honour. For Mr. Nicolle among 
ſo many works of Mr. Jurieu, thought this only de- 
ſerved to be anſwered. He had formed two claſſes of 
the remainder, and placed in the firſt, thoſe Books 
wherein he pretended that Mr. Jurieu had not ad- 
vanced any thing new ; .and in the ſecond, thoſe where 
he fays that Mr. Jurieu has publiſhed ſuch particulars 
as were new (45) ; according to him thoſe of the firſt (45) Nicolle, 
claſs are only various rhapſodies and collections of what Preface de “ U. 
had been already related by the Proteſtant Writers; and *** 4 I Egli, 
thoſe of the ſecond contain nothing but loads of /ander, *'® * 
vented againſt all fort of perſons ; or elſe wild chimæ- 
ras and opinions, or paſſionate declamations. Now he 
was of opinion, that the Authors of Collections, do not 
merit an anſwer, but ought to be 4% to the judgment 
of the public, who ſaon bring them to their right wits, 
by the diſtaſte which they take for Warks of this fort ; 
and that filence and contempt are puniſhments beſt pro- 
tioned to the vanity and paſſion of thoſe, who write 
Books of the ſecond claſs. It was his opinion parti- 
cularly with regard to the accompliſhing of Mr. Ju- 
rieu's Propheſies, that it would be as idle for any man 
to attempt the refutation of them, as of the centuries of 


Neftradamus (46) : but with reſpe& to the ſyſtem of (46) Idem, ibid, | 


the Church, which the public, ſays he (47), did not look pag. 27. 
upon as @ contemptible work, he was of opinion, after (4 ) kane, 209: 
weighing the affair maturely that it would be proper 1. 
for him to refute it. I only relate theſe things hiſto- 
rically. | 
We muſt not be ſurprized that Mr. Jurieu, by em- 
ploying the expreſſions of a man who is highly exaſ- 
perated (48), hhould have ſhewn, that he was ſtrongly (48) c.. hi 28 
affected at the deſtroying of that work, which mult Apologie. 
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DRABICIUS and KOTTERUS, which may ſerve as a ſupplement to that we have 
here given. ee | 1 4 ; { i N11, Janne AIH { Þ Dein, 


LECT * 
. | & + " . 8 \ ws | F a . 1 AAP LA N 05 

neceMirily have hren hiv frvturite 3 and thoſe only who enditlech New Advice ib the l Ander of un Books; 
— 7 La- — to this kind of — 12 you will there find (5 1), # ener: fall of 42 rr 
tin of itz and qzfleafat at His conſoling imſelf in ſome meaſure, are curious enough wherein an apology is made for Mr. 
— Ayle, by 0 tees fer character both of the Jurieu's anger, and which will 


: 


- 


1) In 
fog pag. 58, 


hints, that ſuch a Jifad 
„ Book which was writ'againſt him (49), and of the per- that neither this Miniſter nor 
Core juſtice ( ion to whom be afcribes it. | 
fond he is of mi- a 
1 * nen 
Larebonius ſays, Exigua ingentis, mifer ' fatr? (50). 
and end of il « A lender comfort for fo deep 4 grief, 


* 


F 


are not borrowed from-theClaficks, Tris worte 
is of the nature of thoſe whoſe: i ions comfiſt 
only in bad arguments or ; falfiticsp and he caneat! be 


book, that be '« 1 unhappy father, due. | _ refuſed the which all the Authors of commꝶm 
— rg Maren | places of Diviniryns and public Theſes enjoy, vis. the 
fiyle. Iniquum ef, See a little Book printed at Amſterdam, in 1692, and not regarding whether Latin is flat or not. 

fays Mr. Amy- 3 | 


* 


di in quo data opera neglexit diligenter elaborare. i. e. 44 Ie i unjuſt to-cenſure a Writer not b. | 
er ond * Mr. Cs to judge of the Latin only by proxy ; for he was not ignorant, that his — r 2 he pur. 


| ts or wag known, even be. 

* . 4 44D . des Sent. . This is all babi ſome 7 fince he 
for he ve ind Se My Sin Bp Dy oa ge TH ron fl poiſe ne VE SERENE ci op 2 ape: 
COMMANDINUS FREDERICK) born at Urbino in Italy, and deſcended from ov 


a very noble family, was a learned man of the ſixteenth Century. To a vaſt knowledge 
in the Mathematicks he had added a great {kill in the Greek tongue, which he was 
very well qualified to tranſlate the Greek Mathematicians into Latin. indeed, he 
publiſhed and tranſlated ſeveral, to which no Writer, till then, had done that good of- 
Bee. Francis Maria Duke of Urbino, who was very converſant in thoſe Sciences, was a 
very affectionate Patron to him on that account. Commandinus died in 1575, aged ſixty 
fix years. He was buried in the monument of his anceſtors ; and Antonio Toroneo de- 
(«) Ex Thuano, Ijvered his funeral Oration (a). I ſhall give a catal of the works which Comman- 
lb 67: P8139 qinus has tranſlated and illuſtrated with Notes [4]. is greatly applauded by Blan- 
(b) c. canus (b) and other Writers, and deſerves their encomiums very jaltly, It i not the 
Mathen. pag 61+ Jeaft bf his commendations to obſerve, that among the reſt of his diſciples were Bernar- © 
dinus Baldus and Guy Ubaldus, both excellent Writers, who doubtleſs were indebred to 
his care for the great progreſs they made. I have one obſervation to make on his 
Tranſlation of Euclid [B]. | wi oe " | 


, 47 08 4466 333 
[4] 1 ſhall give a catalogue of the Works which menced againſt each other, would have occaſioned a 
Commandinus has tranſlated and i ed with Notes.) very long delay, as Valerius Spaciolus his ſonin-law = 
Archimedes circuli dimenſio, de lintis ſpiralibus, quadra- (4) owns. He allo writ ſome Books: of his on com- (4) Voſts, 4 
tura paraboles de convidibus & ſpharoidibus, de arenzs poſing; with a treatiſe De Centro grawitatis ſolidorum, pag. 59+ 
numero; Venice, printed by Paulus Manutius, 1558, printed in 156g, foko ; Horologiorum deſcrip- 
folio. Ejuſdem Archimedis de its que vehuntur in _ tio, Rome, 1562 
Bologna, 1565 4. Apollonii Pergæi Conicorum libri 
quatuor una cum Pappi Alexandrini lemmatibus, & com- 422 Teiſſier tells us, that Commandinus tranſ- 
| mentariis Eutocii Afealonite, &c. Bologna, 1 566, folio Euclid's Works into Italian, and quotes Voſſius 
(r) Ex Ant. (t). Ptolameri planiſpherium, Venice, 1558 4 E- de Mathem, pag. 68 (6) : but is certain, that Voſlius (6) Eig. tires 
Verderio, Supple- juſdem de Analemmate Liber, Rome 1502, 44o. Ele- does not affirm this to have been an Italian tranſlation; de Mr. de Tha, 
ment, Epitom. menta Euclidis, Peſaro, 1 $72, folio. Avi, de nor do I find any Author who declares it to be fo. tom. 1+pag- 47% 
Gejnen magnitudinibus ac diftantiis Solis & Lune, Peſaro, 1575, Doubtleſs Mr. Teiffier's Printer is the cauſe that inftead | 
2) See the Bod- 4to (2). Hero de fpiritalibus (3), Urbino. 157 * of Heronis Alexandrini Spiritalium Liber ; we read in 
an Catalogue. Machometes Bagdedinus de ſuperficierum 44 , page 470 cited by me, Hieronis Alexandrini Spiritua- | 
Peſaro, 1570, folio. Pappi Alexandrini Collect inne: Liber. In Blancanus (7) we find Nerexis inſtead (5) Cb. Me 
53) See Voſſius, Mathematice, Peſaro, 1588, folio, Sc. The — of Heronis. Thus do Printers multiply Authors, Some themar, pag- 61. 
de Alacbum. pag. cation of this laſt Work, would have been Kill longer Compilers, to ſhew that they have improved on their 
290. after the death of its Author, had not the Duke of predeceſſors, will perhaps tells us as a rare diſcovery, 
Urbino exerted himſelf vigorouſiy about it ; otherwiſe that there was antiently an able Mathematician called 
the law ſuit, which Commandinus's two daughters com- Nero, ſome of whoſe Works are ſtill extant. 


 .CONCINI (CONCINO) known by the name of Mazsnart D' AxcR, abuſed 
in fo extraordinary a manner the favour of the Queen-mother, Mary of Medicis, that, 
to check his ambition, it was thought convenient to diſpatch him, without bringing him 
to a tryal [A]. There would have been too much danger, in doing this in a legal way, 
which circumſtance alone proves him to have been a wicked man [BJ. He was born 
in Florence, where his father, from the profeſſion of a Scrivener, hat roſe to be Secretary 
of State, He came into France with 'Mary of Medicis wife of Heriry IV, and was at 
firſt but Gentleman in ordinary to that Princeſs ; but he afterwards was appointed her 


| OY * Maſter 

£4] 1t was thought convenient te diſpatch him, with- reign; and if he ſucceeds in ſuch an attempt, he muſt 
out bringing bim 40 à trial.] I am not ignorant that have employed = thouſand unjuſt methods ; removed 
le Grain and ſome other Hiſtorians, relate that the thoſe perſons from their employments who were ob- 
King commanded Mr. de Vitri 7 jeize the Mitrfba/, noxious to him, and advan en vom he could 


"with the intont to have him tried in his Parliament of depend ; that is he muſt have turned out all men of 
61) Le Grain, Paris (1), but I give more credit to the particular e- worth, in order to make room for thoſe who facrifice 
Decade de Lovis lation of the death of Marſhal d'Ancre (2). It de- all things to their advancement. What ſums muſt he 
22 po *- elares, that the King finding that the profecuting him have extorted, in order to ama us much money as (3) Le Graia, 
et en 307 according to the uſual forms of law would be too dan- was neceſſary for maintaining ſpies and creatures in all Decade de Loni 
(2) fr js ined gerous, employed another expedient, viz. the ordeting places | Our Marthal cee "wa without 1 train * 
V. » Hiftoire det itri to get the Marſhal killed. of two hundred Gentlemen, beſides his domeſlicks wwhom Page 307. 

ro” [B] Which circumſtance alone proves him to have 


led by Pi uſed to call his ſtipendiary Poltroons (3). We ſhall | 
— Pal! 22755 been à wicked man.) For a ſubject cannot without guilt, ac par below Wr (3 F (4) In the Re 


„of the ſubjection in whi D]. 
form a deſign to make himſelf formidable to his Sove- kept the King. (4) Jeon in which he mark [D] 


„ &. RES ' , 
[B] 1 have 2 | 


(-) Rem, 


) Leonor cendant which a woman whom he married over the Queen 
See her Article. 
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Maſter of the Horſe, and: raiſed himſelf to a prodigious. beight of poiver by: the 
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a}. 
a little after the death of Henry IV. He 


Marquiſate of Ancre | 
7 Roig and Mondidier. He was made firſt 


(b 
Amiens, of Peronne; 72 


He & the 
was Governor of 
Gentleman of the 


(pt « ® P- Chamber, and-afterwards Marſhal of France (c). He endeavoured. to obtainithe Go- 


(4) Thid. lib. g, 


(% dem, lib. 9. 


Normandy, called Germain 
Hurtevan, who 


was beheaded > Hae 

8 

Paris the al of be dug uf 
had 


Le Grain, Decade 
de Louis XIII, 
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tz» vernment of Picardy: ; but the Duke ef L ille having. this Government and that 
. 'of Normandy at his option, choſe Picardy, by which means Marſhal d' Ancre was ex- 
cluded from. his nfions; and even obliged to reſign the Government of Amiens ta 
that Duke; for this ceſſion was ſtipulated by the Treaty of Loudun, in caſe the Duke 
de Longueville ſhould make choice of the Government of Picardy. However, Marſhal 
d' Anere had where withal to conſole himfelf, ſince he, at the ſame time, was . 
Governor of Normandy. He there fortified-Quillebeuf, in fpite-of the prohibition. of 
the Parliament; obtained the particular Government of Pont de Arche, and tried to 
get that of Havre de Grace (d). At laſt, it was no longer doubted but that he was endea- 
vouring to bring all things to his devotion, for be removed ſuch; Noblemen as were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the greateſt abilities from his Majeſty's Council; and filled the vacancies with 
His own creatures. He diſpoſed of the Treaſury, beftowed all poſts and employments as 
he pleaſed, made himſelf friends every where, in the armies and in cities; and intimi- 
dated, by the example of a ſevere vengeance; thoſe who oppoſed. his faction. No. other 
remedy could be thought of to theſe great diſorders; but to get him killed. This Com- 
miffion being given to Vitri, a by of the Life-guard, was executed on the Draw- 
bridge of the. Louvre, the 24th of pu 1617; by. fiting ſeveral piſtols at this Marſhal. 
The next day the populace — ug up his corps in the Church of St. Germain de 
P Auxerrois, dragged it through alb the ſtreets; and wreaked their vengeance on it in a 
moſt fi manner [C]. The Parliament arraigned the memory of the deceas'd, and 
dec him guilty of treaſon both divine and human; ſentenced his wife to loſe her 
head, and declared their fon ignoble, and incapeie of gelle any employment, in the 
Kingdom (e). —_— things appeared in the courſe of their proſecution, with regard 
to their judaizing and incantations, which I ſhall mention elſewhere (/. The inſoknee O the 4-1 
of this man is a melancholy example of the fatality which attends on the French Monarchy ai, eme. 
more than on any other in the world; 1 mean, that Queens there generally continue as £2] 2 IJ. 


much in the intereſt of the country they came from, as before they left it; and are com- 

the inſtrument which g's 2 8 2 een Nation: There 
have already been two Queens, ſprung from the Houſe o edicis ( „ Who, in favour () Catherine, | 
of Spain, had b Monarchy do che brink of ruin. Thiscircumiſtance in Hiſtory r. zt dr 
is a ſcandal to the French Name. Should the King have been ſuffered to — . wand .. — 
many years the flave of a Florentine [D]? Was it nor infamous to kneel to this idol, xn, 
T at 


Myles 4 aus of do hen ft ran ts 
ſeveral places where the corpſe was hanged, torne ta : 
pieces and burnt: be ſays, that the day after the aſhes 


the Ma were ſold ſor a quarter of a crown (fifteen pence; 
French] an ounce (9). It is certain that a of (5) idem, pigs 
the mad bulls may as be brought ta hear reaſon; and 57+ 
are leſs to be dreaded than an exaſperated mob. | 
the populace fell to work with fo much fury, that [DI Should the King have been ſuffered 1 continue 0 
any perſon dared to-repreſent to them, that they many years the flave of a Flrentine®} This is not 4 
t to ſhew a regard to the holineſs of the calumuy contrived, either by the enemies of Marſhal 


= 
E 
5 


d' Ancre, or by thoſe of Lewis XIII, ſince this Prince 
himſelf owns the ſlavery to which be was reduced; in 
the Letters be wrote to the Governors of the Provinces; 
the day that the Marſhal was killed. © I don't doubt; 


. 
10 


271 
11 
rl 


M all „ /ays be (10), but that in the oourſe of affairs which (10) Le Grain, 
ſhould ſpeak 1 Th his noſe, * have been tranſacted, fince the demiſe of the late Decade de Louie 
ears, and his pudenda. A little aſter he was cut down, ** King, my Lord and Father (whom God abſolve) XIII, Pag 39% 
dragged to the Greve and other publick places, you have plainly diſcovered, in what manner Marſhal 
and then his limbs were tarn aſunder, and his ' corpſe d' Ancre and his wife, taleing advantage of my youth; 
cut into a thouſand pieces. Every one would have and of the influence which they had obtained for 
ſome part of him: the cars were bought at a great many years aver the Queen my Mother ; have pro» 
price, the bowels were caſt into the river: jected to uſurp the whole ſupreme authority, as alſo 
of the body was burnt before the ſtatue of = - in an abſolute manner, of the affairs of 
ry the IVth on the Pont-neuf ; and ſome perſons © my Kingdom, and deprive me of the means of 
roaſted at this fire part of his fleſh, and threw it to © becoming acquainted with them. ane 
their dogs (6). The Author of the relation printed 4“ they have carried fo far, that hitherto 1 had only 


«« the bare title of King left me: and it would have 
«© been a capital offence in my officers or ſubjects, to 
« ſee me in private, or diſcourſe with me on a ſeri- 
© ous ſubjet. Which deſign God; of his great good- 
«« neſs; having made me perceive ; and diſcover ma- 
«« niſeſtly the imminent danger, to which my perſon 
© andkin would have been expoſed, by ſuch an 
« unboy ambition, had I given the leaſt marks 
of my reſentment, and of the rn 
«« apply a proper remedy to it; I was forced to dif- 
% ſemble 3 and to conceal; by all my outward actions, 
„my good intentions, till it ſhould pleaſe God to 
„ give me the means and opportunity CO 
5 4 
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dead body, and drawing it out again all bloody, 
ſucked it, and ſwallowed [on ttle pieces 
aohich he had tore away. 
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were with Vitry. arms, i arms, my cn 


(13) Idem, pag. 
29. 


(14) Le Grain, 


(15) Relation, 


(17) Le Grain, 


COM: 


at che very time that thoſe who thus proſtrated themſelves deteſted him in their hearts (EP 


None of 


It is 


L873: | 
u thele irregular ies”; The Author of this Relation 
ſays, that when the King was informed of the Mar- 
ſhal's death, he cried aloud _ r of his 

ace, Thank you, thank you(11); 1 now am g 
fe Kuben 5 P and cried 77 
nions 3 and afterwards, G04 


be praiſed, 1 now am King ( 2). The Lieutenants, 
Enſigns, and Exempt of the Life-Guards, whom he 


ſent into the ſtreets of Paris, in order to prevent any 
tumult, cried aloud in every part of the city, Long live 
his Majeſty, the King 4s King (13). The Biſhop 
Lucon, who was afterwards Cardinal de Richelieu, had 
. been one of the Marſhal's favourites ; and exerciſed at 
that time the employment . of chief Secretary of State. 
He entered the King's apartment, ſoon after the Mar- 
ſhal's execution; Sir, ſaid the Monarch to him, <ve 
now, God be praiſed, are delivered from your tyranny(14). 
He did not then know that his deliverance would | 
ſhort ; and that he was ſpeaking to a man who would 
leave him only the bare title of King, Be this as it 
will, it is certain, that the Marſhal had uſurped a great 
aſcendant even over the King's perſon. He deprived 
him of the liberty of viſiting the fine houſes which are 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, and permitted the King 
only to walk in the Tuilleries, but would not allow him 
to go a hunting, tho be loved thaffdiverſion (15). The 
protection of a Queen-Regent inſpires a proud ambiti- 
ous man with too much boldneſs. | 
[E] Was it not infamous to kneel to this Idol, at the 
very time that thoſe who thus proſtrated tbhemſelves de- 
teſted him in their hearts?) The Marſhal ſaid one day, 
« that the French are not the people they ſeem to be ; 
4 for tho”, continued be, they charge me with the great- 


« eſt crimes, I yet am no ſooner arrived in any, part of 


«the Provinces, but the Officers come and make 
« ſpeeches to me as to the King (16).” So baſe an a- 
dulation deſerved not only to be related, but * to 
have been told with more indignation than is in 
the following paſſage ; © I'muſt not diſſemble (for Hi- 
«« ftorians ought to ſpeak truth) that ſeveral Princes 
1 and Lords of the Court, ſeveral ies of the 
« States-General, and many of the chief Magiſtrates 
«« of France, numbers of retainers or hangers· on 
% to the Noblemen, and a multitude of Officers and 
« Citizens, not only tolerated, but were not aſhamed 
1 to advance, to the utmoſt of their power, the gran- 
«© deur of this Tyrant; in order to i iate 

« ſelves in his favour, during which they ſuffered the 
love and fidelity which God commands us to bear to 
« our King and Country to grow cool; and the an- 
« cient generoſity, then baniſhed from the French, 
« was 'wholly employed to ſupport a foreign U- 


cb (1 .* : 

C According to this Poet, the dewnfal juſtified Pro- 
evidence, which was in meaſure i bed as cri- 
minal during the Marſhal's proſperity. } Malherbe in- 
troduces the God of the Seine curſing the Marſhal, and 
foretelling his approaching ruin. | 


Tes jours font à la fin, ta chute ſe pripare, 
 Regarde moi pour la derniere fois. 
C'eft aſſex que cing ans ton audace effrontte, 
Sur des ailes de cire aux ttoiles monte, 
Princes & Rois ait o/ defier 3 1 
La fortune tapelle au rang de ſes victhimes, 
Et le ciel accuſe de ſuporter tes crime, 
Et reſolu de ſe juſtifier. 
KY - Thus Engliſh'd, | 
« Thuy life is near its end ; prepare, prepare, 
«« For mighty ruin, lo! thy fall's at hands. 010 


Once more behold me: once then leave the 


a « world. — A 
Enough, that five long years, thy frantic pride 
« On waxen wings convey'd beyond the —_ 
«© Dar'd to contend for ſway with potent Kings. 


ſurprizing, that Marſhal d' Etré ſhould have extenuated fo: much the crimes of U 
Marſhal d Ancre GJ. An Italian Author who publiſhed at Lyons à Hi 
che Juſt anno 1691, was not ſo partial in his favour | IJ. Mr. de 


of 


*© which cauſed ſo many people to riſe up againſt him 3 


alherbe's Verſes are finer than thoſe he wrote on the downfall of this IF 
According to the Poet, this downfall juſtified Providence, which was, in ſome meaſure; . 
impeached as criminal, during the'MarſhaPs * [ 

ſume to introduce the greateſt myſteries in a metaphorical way, and under too bold images. 


FJ. In this manner Poets pre- 4 ; | 
See hit Hy. 


Hiſtory of Lewis e Foun 
5527 40). : n who : (39) Jr 
140 70 10 [en hoch ef | E 55 110. 
. 


Fortune no calls thee to her ſplendid victims 
% And — of winking at chy crimes, 
66 Reſolves to up its myſterious conduct. 4: 
Balzac bez made ins AY. 6a the Porn in que: TE 

ion of Malherbe (18). rhaps ſhall touch n (18) In 
this ſubject in the article RUFFINUS (19), on — Gar Chet, 
ſion of the words, of Claudian, who ſays, that the P& m. 239. 
good ſortune of this man was a trial between God and 19) Remark 
man, which God gained only by the fall of Ruffinus. [C]. 

[G] It is ſfurprizing that: Maiſhal d Etrie ſhould baue 
extenuated' fo much the 'crimps, of Marſhal d' Ancre.] If 
the reader peruſes the Memoirs of the r of Mary, 
de Medicis, printed in 1666, he will not find (accord- 
ing to the author of them) that Marſhal d'Ancre was. 
guilty of any heinous crime; and at the end of this 
piece J. —— 2 of 2 — 5 that ſeems a Paue- 

rick. rather than an Apology. I ſhall not here, as 
b my uſual cuſtom, refer * to Noz, bat 
will give the very words cited by him. When I re- 
% flect, ( is the Author of the Memoirs avho ſpeaks } (20) (20) Page 244, 
on the-circumſtances of Marſhal d'Ancre's death, 1 245+ 
aan aſcribe it to nothing but to his evil deſtiny 3 he 
having been adviſed by a perſon who was of a very 
** ſweet temper ; and as the Marſhal himſelf was na- 
4% turally generous, and had diſobliged very few, it 
** muſt have been his evil tar, or the ftate of affairs, 


- 


«he was a handſome man, ſkcilful in riding, and i 
all bodily exerciſes that ſuit a Gatten he rh 
< fond of diverſions, a ly ing ; his con- 
verſation was eaſy and 3 9 nn: 

** lofty and ambitious, but he uſed to conceal them 

„ carefully ; he never ha entered, or offered to 

«+ enter the Council; and the King has often been heard 

to ſay, that he did not know that the Marſhal was 

< to be killed.“ I believe it would be imprudent in 
me, ſhould I prefer the teſtimony of this Author, to 
that of ſo many Writers who have ſtigmatized Concius 
Concini. Not but I think it is very poſſible, that a 
very indiſcreet man, whoſe vices and. errors are far 
from being of a capital nature, may yet, if he has a 
great number of enemies, become R | 


and be conſidered as a monſtrous villain. A malici 
and powerful enemy is able to make the common peo- 
ple — ma on of opinion, that 
a great many ich are related of this ill 
fated Florentine, are very — exaggerated ; and that, 
to diſcover very exactly and juſtly the truth of theſe 
matters, a man muſt ſurmount as many obſtacles, as 
to find out the cauſe of the properties of the load-ftone ; 
and I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that, on ſeveral occa- 
fions, hiſtorical truths are as difficult to find out as thoſe 
in Phyſics. | | 

LH] A Italian Author . . . was not ſo partial in his 
Fawour.') I mean Count Alexander Roncoveri (21). (21) He is of 
He tells us that Concini, in the beginning of his ex- Placentia. 
altation, was poſſeſſed of very good qualities, but theſe, 
adds the Author in queſtion, were afterwards deſtroyed 
by the bad ones, and never appeared more, nor could 
do the leaſt ſervice. iſcono le memorie di quel tem- 
po, che ne principii della ſua potenza era huomo di buo- 
na legge, di) grata compagnia, di confacevole bumore, 
difintereſſato, ma profondamente ambitioſo, e wiolente ; 
 diffetti, che mel progreſſo confondendoſi con le prime buone 
gualità in ultimo le foffocarono di tal maniere, che guelle 
zo poterono apparire c meno giovargli (22). Had this Au- (22) Aleſſ. Rave 
thor only given the particulars of this Marſhal's eſtate, <onveri, mm 
this would have proved ſufficiently that he was a bad % III, u. 
man, and at the ſame time have been a ſatyr upon him. 5. 2 205. 
Juvenal ſhall be my witneſs on this occaſion, 


Patricios omnes opibus cum provocet was, f 
uo tondente gravis juueni mibi barba ſonabat, 
Cum pars Niliacæ 2 cum Ferna Cami, 

5 | Criſpinus 


PR | 


Fells frown iti ſudantibus aurum, 
Nie fuſferre qua} majorit poridera gemme : 
1 am hed ſeribert s 
Sacro nec cedat bonori, NF = 
(23) Juen · 2 Nuper nen gui wenerat albis (23). 
gg , When all our Lords are by his wealth outvy'd, 
% Whoſe razor on my callow beard was try'd ; 
„When I beheld the ſpawn of conquer'd Nile, 
«« Criſpinus, both in birth and manners vile, 
««. Pacing in 3 14 fr cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang d oft a day for needleſs luxury ; 
And finding oft occaſion to be fann'd, 
. #f, Ambitigus to produce his Lady-hand = 
„Charge d with light ſummer rings, his fingers ſweat, 
Unable to ſupport a gem of weight. 


© 
- 


. g fulſome objects meetin * 
2 eee 
9 . , 2282 ke * . 0 . 


O N 


ho was. very well acquainted with the Court of Lewis XIII, does not apologize in any | 
| the public rumours, _ 178 


4 


To facred honours, now, — homage,” 


Oltro un miglione de lire, che walevan i fubi flabilt 
in Francia, ne havera un altre di contanti in calſa, ſe- 
centa mila ſceudi fopra Faideau „ quattrocento mi la |: : 
Roma, e Fiorenza, . non oftante il ſachepgio della ſua 
caſa, mobili, gioie, argenti, « cariche per due miglioni 
ſenza quella di luogotenente del Re nella Normundia, di 
primo Gentilbuomo della Camera del Re, e Intendente | 
della caſa della Regina (24). i. e. Beſides a million (24) Aleff. Rots 
of livres, which his eſtates in France amounted to, Overi, Igor. de 
* he had as much in ſpecie, fix hundred thouſand L/ XIII, rags 
* crowns upon Faideau, four hundred thouſand at Rome 
and Florence; and, beſides the plunder of his pa- 

„ lace, there were in jewels, money, and employ- 

„ments to the value of two millions, excluſive of thoſe 

«« of the _ Lieutenant in Normandy, firſt Geri- 

*« tleman of the Bedchamber to his Majeſty, and Stew- 
ard of the Queen's Houſhold.” 


q 4 


' CONDREN-(CHARLES of) Superior-General of the Fathers of the Oratory in 


the ſeventeenth Cen 
his writings as could 


See Moreri. I ſhall add but one 
found were collected together, and that this collection contains 


particular, viz. that all ſuch of 


two parts, the laſt of which was reprinted at Bruſſels for Francis Foppens, anno 1659, in 
amo. They conſiſt of Letters of Piety, the peruſal whereof may give great fatisfac- 


tion to contemplative: perſons, 


CONECTE (THOMAS). a Carmelite, and a native of Brittany, was burnt at 
Argentrs, Rome as an Heretic in 1434 (a), after having been followed, by the common people, -as 


* Bretagne, the greateſt Preacher of 


lib, 10. cap» 42+ 
Other Writers, left 


fix his death at 


| age. Having excited the admiration of his countrymen, he 
Convent of Rennes, and went into Flanders. He there gained ſuch great repu- 
in Spondanme, tation for his preaching, that words could never 


expreſs the honours which were paid him 


the year 1431. in all places through which he paſſed [A], nor the multitudes who flocked to hear his 


Sermons [BJ]. He inveighed with 
and the luxury of the women. His 


vehemence againſt the vices of the Clergy 
r was levelled chiefly againſt their head-dreſſ 


which roſe to ſo enormous a height CC], that the moſt exalted head - dreſſers of this age 


are but dwarfs to them. Conecte got the better of the mode, and obli 


ged the Ladies to 


dreſs themſelves in a modeſt manner ; but he did not prevail ſo much by the ſtrength of 


the arguments wherewith he repreſented the duties of the Goſpel, as by the inſults which 


4 Words cquld never expreſs the honours which were 
d him in all places thro which he paſſed.) When it 
was known in any place, that he was coming to it, 
the Nobility and people of all ranks went to meet him, 
and accompanied him bare-headed, holding the bridle of 
bis mule, till be «was come to the houſe where he was to 

and happy was he who could prevail with him to 


| con * his houſe (1). ] Paradin gives us a more particu- 
222 Bretagne, lar account of $11 % Fryar S Thomas Conette was 


Book 10. chap. 4 ſo-famed for fan&ity; that he was followed by every 
128 „ body; and ſuch multitudes crouded about him, that 
very few could get a fight of him. He uſed always 
1 to travel on a very ſmall mule; and was followed 
« by ſeveral Fryars of his Order, and who walked af- 
ter him, as tho' they had been his diſciples, as did 
« many ſecular Prieſts. The Clergy, the Nobility, 
« and Burghers, uſed to come out of their cities and 
towns to meet him; paying him as much reve- 
% rence and honour, as they would have done to one 
of Chriſt's Apoſtles: ſo that in whatever place he 
arrived, he was always attended by multitudes of 
people, who uſed to go a great way to meet him, as 
% tho he had deſce from heaven. When he was 
„ come into any city, generally the nobleſt and moſt 
eminent perſon in it, being on foot, uſed to hold 
4 the bridle of his mule, conduct him (followed 
% by numberleſs crowds) to his lodging, which was 


% commonly ed for him in the handſomeſt 
% houſe of the city. And his diſciples uſed alſo to be 
« lodged one after another in the beſt houſes (in the 


(a) Paradin, ** ſame manner as the attendants of Princes z) and the 
Selen de Bour- “ maſters of thoſe houſes ht themſelves very hap- 
om Took 3. „ py, when it was their good to have him, or 
1428, — « one of his diſciples for their gueſt (2). 
700, II Nor the multitudes who flock'd to hear his ſermons. ] 


he 


Thete were generally fifteen or fixtten thouſand per- 


on 
and the men on the other, with a rope laid that there were 


were ſpread with beautiful carpets. See Ber- (5) Paradin, Aa- 


nales de Bowr- 


(C] = atyr was levelled chiefly againſt their head. orgy = * 


wh 7 ch roſe to ſo enormous a height. } The that a Sermon 
* ies of the Netherlands uſed to wear, at that time, uſed to bepreachs 


* A head · dreſs called Hemin, which was of a great ed before maſs 
« height and very rich . . . and indeed Meffire John s celebrated. 


Juvenal des Urſins (who lived at that time) declares, (6) Argentre, 


« that notwithſtanding the diſcords and tumults in dem. 

% France (he ſpeaks of Charles VIth's reign) the 

„ maidens and married ladies roſe to prodigious ex- 

« ceſſes in their attire, and wore horns of a fürprizing 

«© height and breadth, having on each fide two ears 

«© of ſo unaccountable a fize, that it was im We for 

«© them to paſs thro' a door; which I take to have "2 
been the 8 for ſuch a faperflui- | 
« tyin ſpreads amon women every where 

«> "4 — (7).” See 4 following remark, and (7) 


Argentrẽ, 
obſerve, by the way, how often faſhions change (8). #iF-d: —_ 
10. 0 


The Hennins are again revived under another name, Books 
viz. that of of- kate. I have not yet ſeen the Trea- ©* 
tiſe, publiſhed. at Paris in 1694 on the ex/ravagance (3) See the re- 


_ . | | k | G] of the 
of Bead. dreſſes ; however, I don't doubt but the fame mm 


reflection is there made. 
3 P 


MACHE. 


theſe occaſions (3) ; the women — on one (z) Paradin ſays, 


— — — — — — 


2 


_ —— 5 3 
— ———— ͤ́ ——— ——— —— U— . — — —— ————— — — —— —́᷑ 
- o — 2 bn - 


Cor „„ 
— — — % + - 4 


# (9) Paradin, An- 7 


he thtibrtect children to em ploy 
that as 


5 LEP Hence it was, 
loſs (5). 
the margin, Ci 
tation (11). 
mon" converſation, than 
the public entertained of him. Alter ſtæyt 


© 


| . got the better i the Made. 9 2 to 5 


have Nroided this conti on! laying, 
will the Ladies 0/6 Eh EE 


#23 a+ + 


nalen de Bur- his manner of explodi ing the bead-dreſſes of the maidens, 
e, paz. 700+ | and married ladies of 1 


the head-dreſſes of the women were partitularly remark- 
able; for theſe were about an ell in height, and as 
ſar r a ſteeple ; with long pietes of crab, a- 
dorned' with rich | fringes. vangin ing down behind, and 
aving in the wind like flandards. This 
Pride er abhorred theſe kind of Fe -drefſes ho much, that. 
moft of his Serininsavere leid againſt then ; on whith 
vecafien be 
d think of ; and let fly all manner of opprobrious 
terms againſt the Ladies who wore thoſe head-dreſſts, 
which he called Hennins. nd i in order to make them 
fill muri ddious "to the" populate, be uſed th excite ule 
children," to «whom he gave ſome trifli 8 in _ 
lates where be preached, to hoat and Hollow afte 
Henins. Theſe children were ſo well m5 9 — 
that aben they ſaw any Lady coming to Fryar Thomas's 
Sermon with ſuch a head-treſi on, they uſed to Bellow 
after her, th the congregation was ever ſi\numerous, 
and cry 4 Hennin, a 1 4without ceaſing, till fuch i 


ladies had left the regation, or taken off their Hennins. 
Aud thiſe 4 Bk, 52 


the — that oben Latits 
to leave the congregatiam out 
children would a bodtirig — ror erg 
They even carried their reſentments ſo. far, that Jome 7 
them flung tones at theſe head-dreſſes ; whence great 
miſchief enſued, upon their inſulting Jome Ladies of high 
gualit 2 who <vere ſcarce able to get into hbuſes for Gel. 
ter, lecauſe 'of the annoyance of this rabble.of children; 
thus animated by the Preacher, who indulged them a 
 numberltſs multitude of . pardons, (by the peer with 
which be | ſaid be was inveſt hes) for their bellowing, af- 
ter and infulting the. women ; and this they continued with 
Jo much virulence, that the Ladies did nat dare to 


10 ce 
— as laſts nor 4 — the day which bad deen ge 
£9gne, page 701 ; ed for an extraordinary. faſt. But Paradin em 
ang * that other image which I think. ſtill better Here 
. . of follow his words (100. „ Wherever Fryar Thomas 
his Chronique:,, went, the Hennins did not dare ſo much as to peep 
tolio m. 38 gut by reaſon of the ſtrong hatred he bore them. 
'E& ſeq. relates - = + This ſuppreſſed the head · dreſſes in queſtion for ſome 


mai the ſame «© time, and. till our Preacher had left the,abovemen- 
2 A 2 tioned countries. But aſter he was gone, the Ladies 
Ws 25 gain hed, Po * horns, 2 mw 
17) The wo- when ra noiſe gently draw in their 
men, after Co- ,**;horns;' but the noiſe once over, they immediately 
;-r phy gens, «& ſhoot them out to a greater length than before (11). 
2 e 25 Thus did the Ladies, ſor they never had wore larger, 
he had preſcribeq | ** more pompous, or more niſicent Henni ns, than 
lea, but gia . chen id afier Fryar Thomas was gone from dung 
> ogy peat „ his is, to oppaſe with obſtinacy; {ame 
height than he- 8 ſtubborn and obſtinate people.” Could the reader 
fore, in order to images 1 thi 5 — ſay but. * r 
compenſate for out lines after, that the exclamations of Fryar Tho- 
the ime paſt mas againſt ſmall ornaments were o fri that the 
2 Hiſ- Ladies themſelves uſed to bring them to him in a full con- 
. gregation, and throw them publickly on his ſca old, into a 
Book 10. chap, $$ p J ke 
42. great fire which he kindled near bis pulpit ? he not 


g a confftclerübie time it Flinders; de went 
into Italy, and made certain new regulations in the Pre of the. Carmelle 


bur not 1 mani . ſome e J. 3 laſt mention 


. le Fd in bis — Hes he 78 Was,. 


age, for perſons of all ranks 
at that time twere very extravagant in their attire., But 


' Hiopdoyed the' moſt bi itter expreſſians It. port 


te children were ſa exaſperated K rd | 


RY rr faced 


n 


begins by the taking away of. the Cir Rana 


Carmelites, wrote'a piece againſt this regulation, and 


CON 
e eee 


greater hei E].than before, as though they had intended to make amends * 
(4) % . ral Wn Ws With regard to Cdpegte he oſect co Börm pe 


mark [E], i 3 fluities in dreſs, aprons, cards, dice, & (c ) 3 and would, never be ſeen bat in the pi 


ſe) See the cloſe 


In this he acted 2 for he very probably would have been leſs ſevere, in com- , ks Remark 
ured” his Por Ah which would have leſſened the high 


inion 


Webber Mantua ( Wa, 2 th, 


ng _ Ty T1 | 


whe 
* . Fl 


here a AYE Upg 


i th 105 


abe ae) ie 
ſome of theth 


At ams (hk aaa | 
News- ts infor us, that wy : Cour 
a ſingle ne ahbe) ike 
ſtronger effet on the 4 — 1 
head - dreſſes, than all the el nence of the — ec 
Theſe have exclaimed for, or fiſteen years againſt 


| h 12 5 0 in the i all oy have at- 
ire 5 en il Es of Reli OT, 12 


inſtead ae 


it, or even 
ttion of it, they 


E op ve ſeen it "rife — 
mon ey ſaw a new of 
_ pony 1 een e II a die ve : 
— of ran co 
in the farhe row(; and 2 a ck 6 ik 
from the Pleacher, in top · knots ex- 


ceeded one another in eight 4 Le er arcs 
vided according | to this proportion 


2 . 10 mt ao ry ono 


pl D 3 — (13); but (13) Dari 
the bare hint of his ic W t ſo ſpeedy flex tonſa bipen- 
and effectual a change, that in a 1 Aber 


levelled theſe . 
er 


Gardiner Wi, by loppingt > ter, tablets it rife higher, 


Nigre feraci 


People had no Gay that ks May won't ſa aprobibunouar rr dare be 
ſame i but barely in- cedes, ab i 
* his diſlike a —_ but * whole night Pucic opes ani- 


was f in this new reg 0.6 Aud the Ladies aÞ: 1;ote. On 


Horat. Od. 4. 
n an — ver. 57, E 


ther dreſs... Thi makes» ering 2 
grels. pe ogy E City in * 


twinkling of. an eye ; and as we are told, 2 | 

note a plebeian turn of mind, in any woman who 

ſhould not follow the new faſhion, we may naturally 

believe, that there will be but a very few traces left in 

a few months of the mode which had reigned ſo long. 

This ſhews, that if Sovereigns knew how great their 

power is in this reſpect, or would make uſe of it, they (14) Compare 
cola oe more by gl word, chan all the Preach- + perf 
ers and Conſeſſors, with their great profuſion of words \ bed 
(14): Will nota medal be ſtruck on this occaſion ? A LEWIS XII. 


ſong will certainly be made upon it, and I do not doubt 


but that; ſome Poets will allude one or, other to (15) Yeruntamen 
thoſe Kings of Judah, who did not away the <xce/ſa non abflu- 
high places (153 and who by this means did not 2 4 
compleat the, reſtoration of Religion * its former, pu- —— 
rity. On this occaſion will they ia =_ yy * 
on 4+ Rings, 
ingenious. Writer, who publiſhes monthly zflections on <P: „ ; 
— News- Papers 14 ill doubtleſs give us a very en- & alibi paſim 
tertaining account of | this incident. Ihe excels, or ir- (16) Since June 
gil ws ug, tu thr homes and 6g, 
was W to xetorm it. | . V 
[ F ] He made certain new. regulations in the Order of Þ — = yes 
Carmelites, but not without meeting with ſame tion! 
Nicholas Kenton an Engliſhman, and Provincial of the (7 Aran 


dus General of the; Order (17). .. 


dedicated it to John Fa 


(18) Ch: 
Hi res. 
bles des g 
merverlles 
mens de 1 
chap» 12, 
119+ 


(19) Ide 
121. 


His words, 
(+) fed from 


the — 1 

Vita * 2 
deen cited by Ber 

trand d' 41 0 
Hiſtoire de Bre- 

tagne, lib- 10+ 


caþs 42. 


(18) Chaſſanion, 
Hiſtoi res me mora- 
be des grant & 


merveilleux Fuge- 
mens de Dieu, 


chap» 12. pag» m. 
119. 


(19) Idem, paz · 
121. 


ed in the Stewardſhip of part of the great eſtate of the Earl of Burlington i in Ireland, where he (3 
. "reſided _ 
at the Free 


TY 


n eſteem; for che Epiaffadvrt or che Republic in 
10 ped eee 
Bet Mart laudanites, alt 4 ph "they a very — q che trakcirly” Pet. 
chat this Pteacher 13 Was in Ro W gave otters” 
brought to atria]. r "Was" convicted of the oft daher 


have hen ta cenfüred che diſſbſuterteſx of t 
DC: Tote. tne.” f bc ed, hat dee dee man i} 


in fits © Cotitt ;. thar the ide F e e that thoſe? 


121 
DI 


ſervice of GoF Have on to dread the pn: f extents att 

ray ee hn dt of the . Pha je ift of bon euer 

1 | 3 to the gra or ence and” 0} 
Several confiderabR 3 —— 2 1 oman Catheftks 


hahe declared 13 4 — i enough, that he Baptiſt Mantd 
„ Who wh General of the Ents of him as On true e wp The 5 ) Fxtrated 


teſtants never mit ſpeaking of Conecte, whe ve the liſt © thoſe, in different , He 
apes, __ hav 1 for en l in the et | 2 
"Bur k muſt de obſerved at the fame rite, thar fore Proteſtants conſider * * an g. 10. 


arch. hy poerite [G]., 


gone Proteftants confider him as an arch Hypo- preached a Sin in which he uſed to cenſure the 

e's John — a zealous Huguenot, having * vices of every one, and eſpecially thaſe of the Cler- ak 2 
eden chat Sperrige and blends itſelf with for their keeping Concubines and whores/(20), .f. bft 700: 
the pure and lawful 4 God, 90 i ale dvds. * A obi be right. But when” he uſed to fte, the hne, 
faperflitions and idolatrou worſhip, even with parade ** ſpin up litele childien'to halioo aſter che women, b. tha, Jr be, 
and oftentation, cites, as an inſtance of this, Fryar © becauſe of their head dreſſes, promiſing them-cer- to 2 long 
Thomas, who, by bis beoings, mf o frongeh onthe « tai} days of pardon as tho he had been a God; Sermons, in which 

World pon pretence” of i mM mation of man- all this reſulted from a mixture of monkery, mag. Þ* introduced te- 
ners, hat be was conſidered in ts as @ holy man ** nels, ard facrilegious' ifipudence.” Laſtly be r digreficns 


ſt the vices 
18). He relates, on the _ of En de tells us, that Conecte was convifted of _—_ c 
Monftrelet, the travels” of this Preacher rried, hereſy; of perſons of all 


„ To and burnt; after which he adds; By this means ranks, eſpecially 
„give him the better ," fays be lig), of © God, who'employs: inſtruments of all Kinds, and is againſt the forul 


2 


„adding his Ress were built ſor his uſe in ** able to ſet every at work, was 2 — a 
6 the: mold. ſpacious ſpacious, and moſt commodious ſquares, 0 puniſh: the hypoeriſy of this Friar, putting on BY. becauſe of 


en were — 
adorned; ent CE ING he © = giddy-headed, nme cudbines and 


3 (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh Poet, was the ſon of Mr. WI. the vow wor mg 


Congreve, a younger brother of an'antient and good family in Staffordſhire, who was employ- ranged — 


ears. His only ſon the Poet was born in that Kingdom in 1672, and educated TA 2 22 
ool at Kilkenny; from whence he was ſent to Trinity-College in Dublin, 


| "Inhere he had the advantage. of being under the tuition of a Gentleman well {killed in 


* For theſe an and 
of r 


we are obliged to 


the very ingeni- 
ous Thomas 


Polite Learning, Dr. St. George Aſh, afterwards .Provolt of that College, and: ſucceſ- 
- ſively Biſhop 2 Clogher and Derry, Who had likewiſe-the honour: of having Dr. Jona- 
than Swift, Dean of St. Patrick s, another of his pupils, thought” not at the ſame time 
wick Mr. Congteve (a). n Mr. Congreve's coming to England, he was entered in 
the Middle- Temple, where he began the ſtudy, of the Law, but was diverted: from a 
orous proſetution of it by his inclination to — Literature and Poetry. His firſt 
ce was. a Novel male, 7 or Love' and Duty reconciled A]; and he 
on after began his Comedy of the Old Batchelor, But having little acquaintance” with 
the traders in that way, he was recommended by his couſins to Mr. Thomas Southerne, 
e Tha wo him in the whole courſe of the Play, and engaged. Mr. Dryden in 
its fa vour hat great man upon reading it declared; that he never faw ſueh a firſt 
Play in his life ; but that the Author not being acquainted wich the ſtage or the town, 
& it would be a. pity to have it miſcarry for want of a little aſſiſtance. The ſtuff. was 


rich indeed it wanted only the faſhionable cut of the town.” Mr. Dryden, Mr. Ar- 


thur Mainwaring, and Mr. Thomas Southerne read it wich great care; and Mr. Dryden 
it in the order in which it was played; and Mr. Southerne obtained of Mr. Thomas 
avenant, who then governed the Theatre Rqyal in Drury-Lane, that Mr. Congreve 
ſhould have the privilege of the houſe half a year before his Comedy was acted 3 a fa vou 
never granted-before. in 1693 with univerſal applauſe,” and uſhered 
into the world with a commendatory by Mr. Southerne, Mr. Marſh, and Mr. Bevil 


Higgons, tho? when he wrote it he was but nineteen years of age, and but dne and: 'Tweiity, * 


der on [The repaain of i gal n a great. many 
. en conſiderable 
K 0 * . 5 ef = | CR TE” 
Hlis bir alien Novel, ith, Is When b wrote Old Batchelos, he tba. Fa 
rg 22 of Duty reconcil'd.} R was 4 - ton ears 8 12 But one and twenty, jar it 
eicher his hoe Wor ty to Mrs. d Bl © upon th N T4 He tells us Bitnſelf (1), (%% amendments 


2 85 Leveſon, N, Fon "he" Fay a boy, hin thar Comedy , vas of Mr. Collier's 
of Cen. He 4 ring K 1" ien el . know was here Jalſe and imper- 
ia 'the idle Baur firthight's time * 157 155 44 ke R en I wrote it, H had I dene. 
he, bl Aten it 4 . which « little" thoughts of the Stage; but did ir td amuſp 39, 6 

to fo MronderaBic A 5 


6 ke x 06 . from 2 


— 7 0 * % 1 N i 1 - 
— * 


with rich carpets, and otherwiſe | a ſpecious maſk of piety,” was in reality a madman, their keeping con- - 


5 —— — el 


) Chaſſanion, 


— — Py 
* * . -- 
—ͤ0—ß—ñ— b —— —— — 
— „ = — _ — 


— ce ji — — r — — = _— — 
— 
. _= — —— wet — — Yo —— — uy — !— 2 — te. ⏑— ——2— — 
— — Ar AAS So — nun 7 


(a) Num. 9. 


(1) Num. 195. 


CON 
r Montague, aſterwards Lord Hallifax, who 
8 him to i Sine one of of the Commiſſioners of the Hackney-Coaches, 
8 


and then gave Bay 15 Pipe- Office, and afterwards a e PRch in 
the Cuſtoms of fix hundred pounds per annum, and the Poſt e 85 "af "2 


ca, which paid him ſeven hundred and nine pounds a 

change at London. In 1694 his Double Dealer [C] was ade « 15 — "Theatre: in 
Drury-Lane, and, together with his former Comedy, was honoured with the preſence 0 
9 Mary, upon whoſe death December the 28th 1694, our Author wrote a bea 
Paſtoral intitled, The Mourning Muſe of Alexis ; a Paſtoral 3 the Death of Dueen. 
"M0 The year following = State-factions grew ſo high, that the company divided, 

r. Betterton being the moſt injured perſon, Mr. Congreve Ar him the Comedy- 
of Love for Love to open the New heatre, which Mr. Betterton had made out of the 
Tennis- Court in Portugal. Row in Lincoln Inn-Fields. His next performance was che 
Mourning Bride, a Tragedy [D], which was likewiſe, acted in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields jt. 4 
1697, and dedicated to the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, afterwards Queen. In ve 6 his. 
four Plays were attacked from the Preſs by Mr. Collier in his View of the Immoralit 
Profaneneſs of the Engliſh Stage; in an anſwer to which Mr. Congreve-wrote Amen 1 


1 Mr. Collier's falſe and imper felt Citations Sc. from the Old Batchelor, Double Dealer, 


ve for Love, Mourning Bride. By the Author of thoſe Plays. London 1698 in 8vo.. 
Mr. Collier br. to this piece in his be of the Short View of the Profaneneſs and 


Immorality 


ws Afterwards through my indiſcretion it was for, Dryden wrote a copy of verſes to his dear Friend 15. 
*« and in ſome little time more it was acted. And 1 Congreve on this Comedy; in which he has the follow- . 

2 the remainder of my indiſcretion ſuffered ing lines: | 
«« myſelf to be drawn into the proſecution of a diffi- 


* cult and thankleſs ſtudy, and to be involved in a In eaſy Dialogue is Fletcher's praiſe ; 
% perpetual war with knaves and fools.” The Lord He mod the mind, but had not peer to raiſe.” 


Falkland likewiſe in his Prologue intended for _ Co- Great Johnſon did by ſtrength of Judgment pleaſes 


med has the following lines : Tes doubling Fletcher's force, he wants his eaſe. 
- 1 ** | Is di ring e T4700 
As er, I am apt to as MN the gu, tother 
— e 2 of his youth about him : » 3 to 2 juftly 2 = 
But he, more ſanguine, truſs in one and twenty, V One mateb'd in j conan wit.” © 
And impudently hopes be (ball content you. 92 7 Ul beauties 1 of thi agen age we |. 
Etherege his court/bip 112 N 
The Author of the Tatler tells us (2), that in the * The fatire, ewit, and gee of — e 


racter, which gives name to this Play, there is excellently All this in 2 youth you have atchiev'd 
repreſented the Reluctance of a battered Debauchee to Nor are your foil d contemporaries griev'd; - 
come into the Trammels of Order and Decency. He nei- So much the ſweetneſs ＋ your manners move, 

ther languiſhes, nor burns, but frets for love. TheGen- We cannot envy you, becauſe we love*. | 


0 Mr. * 

tlemen of more regular behaviour are drawn with much | + Candowr is likes + 

Spirit and wit ; Sulute —— the dialogue And a little lower Mr. Dryden writes thus : Vie celebrated by 
FT the . cene auith uncommon, yet natural converſa- Nr. —— 

be part of Fondlewife is a lively = of the Thy firſt attempt (4) an early prom! made ; | 1 * him bs 

unſeaſonabl fondneſs of age and impotence. ſame That early promiſe bas been mor paid: Dryden's Miſce- 
Writer likewiſe tells us in another place (3), that in 80 bold, yet ſe Judiciouſly you 2 | danies, Part 3. 


this Comedy there is a neceſſary circumſtance ob- That leaſt praiſe, ts to be x DE 

** ſerved by the Author, which moſt other Poets either Time, place, 64 yo may ank pains Be wrought , 1716. 
r gverlook or do not underſtand, that is to ſay, the But genius muſt be born, and never can be taught : 
« diſtinction of characters. It is very ordinary with This 1s your portion, this your native flore ; 


«« Writers to indulge a certain modeſty of believing Heaven, that but once pf ey ore, 

all men as witty as themſelves, and making all the 7 Shakeſpear gave as Joe could not give 
«« perſons of the Play ſpeak the ſentiments of the Au- him, more. 

” „ thor, without any manner of reſpect to the age, D] His next e cb the Mourni a, 


* fortune, or quality of him, that is on the Stage, a Tragedy.] Sir Richard Blackmore has the f 
« Ladies talk li rakes, and footmen make ſimiles. paſſage concerning it (5). ** This Poem has — 


Preface to 
„% But this Writer knows men ; which makes his . and in my opinion very juſtly, univerſal a ed (0 Arthars 
40 Plays reaſonable entertainments, while the ſcenes of . being look Y, 
«© molt others are like the tunes between the Acts. has been wrote in this Age. The Fable, as far as 0 
They are perhaps 1 ſounds, but they have I can judge at firſt ſight, is a very artful and ma- 
«© no ideas affixed to them i ſterly contrivance ; the characters are well choſen 
[C] His Double Dealer. ] It is dedicated to the . and well delineated ; that of Zara is admirable. 
Right Honourable Charles Montague, one of the Lords The paſſions are well touched, and ſkilfally wrought 
of the Treaſury ; and in the Dedication he obſerves, «© up. The diction proper, clear, beautiful, noble, 
that he defi to have written @ true and regular Co- © and diverſified agreeably to the variety of the ſubject. 
medy, but found it an undertaking, which put him in Vice, as it ought to be, is 2 14 and oppreſſed 
mind of, Sudet maltum, fruſtragus laboret auſus idem. : innocence at laſt rewarded. Nature appears very 
And now, /a ay he, to make amends for the-vanity . happily imitated (excepti ng one. or two doubtful in- 
of ſuch a deſign, I do confeſs both the attempt and ſtances) thro' the whole piece in which there are 
«the i ER performance. Vet I muſt the © no immodeſt images or ex preſſions, no wild unna- 
„% boldneſs to ſay, I have not miſcarried in the whole; ** tural rants ; but — —— being allowed) all 
* ſor the mechanical part of it is regular. That I things are chaſte, juſt, and decent. This Tragedy, 
« may ſay with as little vanity, as a Builder may ſay as I ſaid before, # => mightily obtained, and that 
©. he has built a houſe accordin ling to the model laid without the unnatural and fooliſh mixture of ſaree and 
« down before him; or a Gardiner, that he has ſet buffoonery ; without ſo much as a Song or a Dance 
* his flowers in a knot of ſuch or ſuch a figure. I de- to make it more agreeable. By 98. and 
«© ſigned the moral firſt, and to that moral invented that as a ſufficient genius can recommend Tun 
% the fable, and do not know that I have borrowed one ** furniſh out abundant matter of pleaſure. and admi- 
hint of it any where. I made the Plot as ty as * ration without the paltry helps above named ; fo 


% I could, becauſe it was ſingle; and I made i * «« likewiſe, that the taſte of the Nation is not fo far 
oy = I would avoid confuſion, 6 2— but that a re and chaſte Play will 
«* to preſerve the three unities of the Wn not only be forgiven but highly applauded,” 
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d on as the moſt perfect Tra that. edit. London, fl. 
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rings in the Note [1]. 


* * 
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LI. laft of his Plays war The Way of the 
world. j In the Baden it to Ralph E. 1 
he obſerves, that the ſucceſe of it on the 

beyond his expeRtation 3 for Gut litili | {hom 
prepared for that general taſta, which 2 
predominant in the palates of our Audience. Thoſe cha- 
racers, which are meant ts be ridiculed in maſt" of eur 
Comedies, are 2 that in 2 * 
nd and Fun, TALL 1 
our mirth, . ought wury often te excite aur compa/- 


This. ref, moved me {0 deſign charac- 
ters, which ridiculous, 
4 natural folly, (which err 
proper a 
= R. „ ſame ti 
Aal. 4s there is ſump difficulty * 
character 


this /o ther 
of _ -_ EEE 5 


(6) It is printed! 
by Mr. Charles an 
Gildon in a New " 
Miſcell of 0. © 
Tiginal Poems on 
ſeveral Occaſions. 
Written by the 
4 of D. Sir 
arles Sidley, 
&c. and front} own own, „ that this 


young 3 
her ain ere! 5 * I 2 * to Fs 1 1 
and * 1710 publiſbe 98 an a. 
introductory 


before printed. the ee ent 


Dryden, vol, e, which: oa Bore br 
N 433 * — and Sonata z, fo naithar ig it neceſſary that the ſame 
— 1730, * * „aneh in numbers, rhymes, or meaſare, ſhould 
to he ſer in that man- 


Inn- Fields, and dedicated to the ff of 


_ 
x 


—_ 


Aland Chamber; 0 W ee it e amid ER 

lemnity into King Henry VItt's chapel in W and inter- 
Earl of Godolphin, and a aero eee bien dg by Heart 
„late Ducheſs + is a We ſhall give the character of him and his 


| co 
r 
2 of Fatt oe The Epitaph inſcribed 
111A ConGREvVE. Dyed 
e gb 17.8, oj, aged 56, and was buried near 
this monu- 
— ur, Te ao wobble Marlborough, as 
4 mark how dearly ſhe remembers the happineſs and ho- 
nour be enjayed in the fincere friengſbipp of fo worthy 
Dp a man, whoſe virtue, candaur and wwitt gained 
him the love and e of the preſent age, and whoſe 
will be the admration of the 
the charaRer of him and bis eorit- 


6 « berrine Womanof condc and the —_— 


 accondingly. x or OT ity are ſeldom touch- 
with any repreſentation of their vices, but in a li 
6 — makes them ridiculous.” Sir Richard 
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ir Richard Steele (8) obſerves, that his (3) In his Dad 
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(4) Apallonive. SN tician and Aﬀtrqn 
Kd, Salem chef 300, Ol | wr r 


+ hit an 


(5) lem, ibid. coped PIR 


ie Rs 


ſe) Idem, ibid. —— 5 * * he 

pro ies; of Sc 
0%) Ex Voſſio been called the Volpte o e 
e e e 
num. 8. pat · I. iN Fate of hig. O&M On 
327, 328. Eucrgeres,, 1 70 obler e, that this. 
() Chap- 186. 


pape Was: Conor And he had de 
e V th Free 
| Of. en imagining, 

She") . 8 


Mark Anthony in n 
Kt fake from him, Wer accord 


0 0 
teſtin modern an H 
are, 115 the Cc one of <4 


CO 


fend As 


A. 2 e my oy wrote againſt: fim, and 


My in | 
mf SE as CARE "enki 
| ;1 Fo 1 


ed, x would have been By ba UN ga in Joſephus, had he gloried in 
rian, 


was of Tuns ch, 1H Aoyriſhed about 
l who had a great value ſor 


polen Pergzus;confafl 


this / and. 
bis Demonſtrations (c 6 


invented a 


- 


tor, the in ventor o 18 1h1 it having 
dn 1 1 15 fl Wich regard to the 


e who gives an account of 
enice, 12 and wife of Ptolomy. 


* great a flatterer, 10 . that this 
e hay 95 ee to qaſtellariomitW e find, in Photius (e), the extracts, 
of, a Work W ich contained fift 4. REN concerning, the, 


fabulous ages, The :Authgr's 
e book inadeſtion e King Archelaus Philos 


be might hs. life to the beginning of the (/) ven, 


hat Strabo 23 and other iltorjans furniſh, . Ce . 

his Ko Archelaus was 5 of the Princes . 16. 

oy Octavius. Were this true, this Conon 

ing to Joſephus, had mentioned the Jews, % Joſeph. oo. 

the. tra Aptonem, lib, 
probable aſſertions that can be, made 

OH to the City of Heraclea, cited DY (4) Apol. Schal 


Apollonius the Scholiaſt (%), is the ſame with Conon who wrote a work concerning Italy, i li. :. 


which -Sery1us has cited (7). 
are the ſame _ him in 5 772 


SY Innen nh arg avs woes Hu! 

2 42. r ** A. \ Sc 0 
opinions by. an « addreſs — aber, nay ae. 0 and 
ge man" looks upon with the: afin and 
(ro) Efay on Major — o.d tells us (10); — 
Study in his Miſ- 41 his „ Flays there is a great deal of livety and un- 
2 P's </common-hamour, and ſuch as yet, for the moſt 

8 is a p RUN ny Beſides, he hatk ra iſed the 
ridicule, and made the Stage, which had 
—— much proſti tutad to the mob, edi fying to 
perſons of the ſirſt condition And as bn Rable 
ia divetting, ſo it is wrought uecoarding to the trict- 
Gig: to eſt rules. Mr. Pape (11h hides Mm! one f thr nioft 
his Jran/lation of valuable men, ar aul as fineft. Writers of bi \agt n 
* = He Mr. de Voltaute atiſerves (1 a), that ket 
s wach ge, 'of Comedy to a greatarcbeight than 2 
. Wiiter hre ur ſince hit time. e wrote on 
— eee Playi;: but they. are excellent in thetr kind. 


cerning the Engliſh of che:Dramarare firiftly ob ſerved in them. abound 
— yo 4% — all which are faded dit the ut. 


off Aelicacy ; and wwe: don t inet ith vo machiias' on 
2 ar car jeſt. Thi language 4s curry where. gb4t 
of men of honour, but their: actum are boſe of. knz#des 
a pri that ha aa perfectly vel acquainted: wuithiha: 
man. nature, and frequented=ohnt' aue call polite company: 
He auas infirm, and comets the werge of life; rouben I 
knew bim (13). Mr Congreve-bad ons diſect, nubich 

Was hiccentertaining ion man um ine of bis 0 

* N (that of a Writer, ) tho'\#>Iuaz:terthis he 2 4 * 
for in the Pre: and fortune. He puls ff bk f uur as of . — 
tace to his Hay were beneath him 5 and hinted do me in pur firſt conver: 
en the Civi/ Wars ſation, that 1 ſpould wit hum ian \no ather foot than 
4 a aper _ that of d Genileman; wha led a\life of plainneſs and im- 
don 0737 oo Plicity.'' 1 anfavered, that had be Gern fo 
he tells us, that 4 4% be mere Gent/eman, Maul meme. have tome to 
he had been but fee bim; and I aua n oy di/anfied at {0 . 


eighteen mont ls vanity 
in England, ble * pte of 


edit. London 
1733, in 8vo. 


(1£) Mr. Vol- 


taire came to 


4 % 


[4] He died beſet & fant ubrchinnies oo mY a 
great! walue for him ; am uſed u communicate his Pro- 
lems 10 oaks J% This, appears from Archimedes's 
writin *.* Debemus Conone vente ip/a emittere in <vul- 
£46 : oo enim accepimus talig pariſſimuni poſſe depreben- 
(r) Archimed. dere, & ipfis accomnicdatam: profarre demanſirationem ( 1 
Epi. ad Hei- 4, e.“ We aught to publiſm theſe things in the li 


e kee time of ;Coxiod 3, for he, Lam inſormed, is beſt ech 


bre 15 de Spb. £4 pable vf Som prehending, and of giving a: proper 
ra & linden demonſtration of them.. 4. Rhe words are extract. 
ed from a Letter of Archimedes, inſerted at the begin- 


ning of oe of his Books, and the blowing are ſound 
in another Letter. Antea\guidem ibi migndaſti feribe» + 
rem torwn Aoblemetume demonſtrationem Ju put ip ſ⸗ 1 


(2) Idem, Ar- Propoſucram, Gauri (2), it e. Non fame: tiche nee 


chimed. Epiſt. deſired 
prefixa lib. 2. 


meta write a de 
„ blems,. Which U prope da Conn.“ He ſays 
in another place: Quot in Geometria theoremata vi/a 
5 impoſſibilia, eber Perfectionem cagiun: Co- 


tration of choſe E 


Party ror be: rr Mathematicarum artium periti 


II. that the Conon of Photius, or the Conon of pts aps (i ) Servius in 


a 44 1 _ , % ©. 25 A 
3 40 1 Was 45 da 1 Fs \ 


AE neid, lib. 7. 
1 508011 6 4. 6 i 19 vp 


42, » CONON "* we 


von quidem won fafficienr tempur Leon} 0 corum dif ” 
ligne, withm can morte commutuwit, & ea dubia reliquit ; 
guamguum bmmin jnvenerat. ut & alia multa quibus 
rinum en- adawxit. Scimus guippe in ills fu 4 
iam, Ia 


71 z dum  tolerantiam (3). i. e. What a (4) lem, Foig. 
Mae metrical Theorems, which at firſt Maas Lie 


were thought impoſſible, have by time been carried de Splrallbus. 
to perfed a? Conon indeed, not being allowed by 

cc the f fate years ſufficient for inveſtigating them, was 

e ſnatched from the world, and ſo ſeſt them unravel- 


ed, although they had been invented by him, and 
cc „ "many more "by which he has greatly improved Geo- 
for we him to be exceedingly well 
« „Killed! in the Mathematicks, and prodigiouſly labo- 
rious in Aid ſtudies.“ Here follows another paſſage. 
Com audi} eee N Cononem qui nobis reliquus 
erat in amicitia,” tibigue admodum fuerat familiaris, 
puta in Gttdebtvin maxime wverſatus 3 virum quidem 
mortuum amar planxi, ut amie ili mus & hominem in 
Mathematicis| plane nirabilem. Argue tunc repente fla- 
tui mittere ad te, ficuti antea ad Conontm folebam, geo- 
metricum theorenit, quod nemo quidem Prins e contem- 
platus Se (4): i. e. When I heard of the death of (4) Idem in 
% Conon, Who was my very good friend, and very inti- Lib. d. Qyadrat 
mate with you, and greatly ſkilled in Geometry; I Ae 
© bewailed edingty the loſs of ſo kind a friend, 
* and ſo admirable a Mathematieian: and immediately | 
1% reſolved to ſend to you, as 1 uſed to do to Conon, a 
«« geometrical theorem, which. till "then had not been 
© conſidered by any one 
[LB] With regard to the a knowledge of c. 
non 1 refer you nn ts Poem begins as * . 


lows: 


© of * 4M Q * K I} 
Omnia u difpeir e 4 4e N 
Qui flellarum ortus comperit, 2 obitus : 
Hannu ut rapiai ſolis nitor 
Ut eedant certii fidera' dee, & 
Ut Triviam furtim ſub Latmia „ "on religans 
Dulcis amor gyro devocet” abe 04 
Iden me ille Conon cœrleſti e vi: 83. By 
4:8 r N meh han 
Fulgentem lard 5). | 


Sat 08 219977 132 g) Catullus, 
us Englif * now ai bs i272. Egpięr. 67. pogo 
1 Conon, Ghee eagle · eye the Stars fu 3% 

% Found when they tiſe, or when they ſet to Heel 

„ Who Knew why SoF's effalgence'is eclipsd. 

„% Why Stars at certain periods diſappear, 

% How gentle love could dh fair Cynthia 


0 „To Latmos, there to kifs het dear Endymion. 


« Conon, who ſaw me, ſhining, in the Orb, 


* Whence Berenice ſheds æthereal luſtre.” 1 


Pharnaba z 


bitus eſt im 


(x) See F 
maier's C. 
tary on Co 
Neprs, in 
page 1s 4 
434 


(2) C. N 
Conone, c; 


(3) See. 
lib. 5. cap 


(4) Hind 


muneribi 


cibus cæ 
maritim. 
tibus nan 
imperare 
4% Hen 
« Cono 
« laden 
« rich 
% dowr 
© hs, 
« the 
« Pha 
10 and 
© ritim 
«Kt fü 
« ſhips 
C. Nep 
none, c 


(5) Xe 
4. de ] 
Gracor 
m. 314 


(6) Xe 
2. pag. 
alſo Pl 
Lyſand 


(7) Se 
maier, 
Conon. 


C&OaN yy 
| . CONON, General of the Athenians during the war of een had made him - TON 

ſelf ſo illuſtrious. by his brave actions, chat they gave him command over, all; the 
year of the war z. but he was nc 
bare 


Inn wean very much to the deciſive advantage which thoſe of, Lacedzmon obtained ; (a) 
yer of the 939. conduct of Lyſander at the Goat's river (5). Conon, being informed after that ii 


r, the 


_ in all likelihood have ſubdued alt the 2 on this ſide Taurus, if Conon, by.whole 

| ucted (c), had not traverſed their deſigns [DJ. He bead yeur 
lm) ate, eaſily perceived chat. Tiſſaphernes betrayed the King of Perſia: this was 100 vilible,z be geb O, 
1:14 inpera- and, yet the King, who had ſome obligation to Tiflaphernes, was ſo prepoſſeſſed in his ing. to Diodorus 


w ; 1 quidem favour that he would not believe him guilty. This abliged Conon to take a journey to les, 
— Con, tht Perſian Court; where he made that General's treaſon ſo. apparent, that he convinced 
wu” ſoak che King of It, He received a commiſſion to fit out ſhips of war againſt the Lacedæmo- pud Cnidum ad- 
— in mans; and by that means he had a fleet under his command, which gained (d) a ſignal ortus mag no præ - 


Canone, cap- 2+ victory over them (e). His principal care was to make the beſt uſe of the opportunity 1 


IN in none, cap. 4. 


* 
* 


[1] They gave him the command over all the Nandi. ] It the Court of Pharnabazus. Non queſtvit ub; % the | 
is thought Cornelius Nepos has here committed a ſmall wiveret, ſed unde præſidio poſſet eſſe civibus ſuis (8). (3) C. Nep. caps 
(x) See Kirch- Anachroniſm (1) ; for the other Hiſtorians ſcarce begin All this is deceitful : neither the fact nor the reaſon 2+ 
maier's Cmmen- to ſpeak of Conon, but by ſaying that he was put in of it is true; for that General eſcaped directly to the 
=P a —_— the place of Alcibiades : now from that time to the Ifle of Cyprus, to King Evagoras a good friend of the 
* end of the war, they do not ſay he had the poſt in Athenians ; he eſcaped thither, I fay, as well for his 
434+ queſtion, and it was not a poſt which the Athenians own ſecurity, as in order to concert meaſures: with that 
were in a condition to create: however, he who Prince for the re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of his country. 
might be inveſted with it could not have made con- Qs Evaydpay Nb rowions x) 79 TH par; Breaiord ty tas 
ueſts, as Conon did: Ir qua potefiate Pharas cepit co- Thy rf txt xeraOuvynr x) T5 nu td yire ty arts 
honiam Lacedemoniorum (2). 1. e. © Which command ue dt gend: Ad Evagoram Je contulifſe quod putabat 
„ while Conon held, he took Pharz a Colony of the % apud eum & ſaluti ſux refifim? conſulturum, & 
« Lacedzmonians.” It was very much at that time Reipublica erigendæ adjutorem quamprimim babiturum 
(4) See Juſtin, if they could ſtand on the defenſive (3). It is thought (9). All the Hiſtorians ſpeak of this retreat of Co- (9) Ifocrat. i»; 
lib. 5. cap. 6 therefore that the Hiſtorian anticipates and'confounds non (10) ; and there are ſome Authors who ſay he Ewagora, pag. 
the times, and that Conon had not this authority over was yet in Cyprus when Ageſilaiis ravaged Aſia. Iſo- m. 292. 
all the Iſles, till he received it from the King of Per- crates aſſures us that Conon for ſome time thought of (10) Juſtia. lib. 
fia. Tf that Author had committed this error, he nothing but his own private affairs in the Iſle of Cy- 5; N Xeno- 
would have very ill diſcharged the duty of an Hiſto- prus. Xpover wiv Tha Ti r Tov idle iH, Aer — N. 2 * 
rian. He would be in ſore fort excuſable, if he had 8, (11). He was yet in Cyprus, according to Juſtin Platerchus, 3» 
taken one time for another with regard to a dignity (12), when it was diſcovered that Tiſſaphernes, be- Lyſandro, pag. 
which the Commonwealth of Athens had confer- tray ing the King of Perſia, had ſuffered the Lacedz- 438. in Artaxer- 
red: but ſuppoſing the cenſure juſt, he bas done monfans to commit hoſtilities in Aſia. If Cornelius 8 4 
much worſe; he has been miſtaken both as to the Nepos has been guilty of a fault when he did not ſpeak (11) Ifecrat. 0- 
time, and as to the perſons who conferred the com- of this retreat of Conon, he has been guilty of another t. ad Philipp. 
mand ; he has attributed that to the Athenians which when he took upon him to ſpeak of it.“ He ſays im 5 m. 137. 
was done only by Artaxerxes; and he has notwithſtand- the Life of Chabrias, that it is the ordinary defect of (12) Juſtia. lib. 
(4) Hine magnis” ing ſpoken ſeparately of what Artaxerxes did (4). It Republics not to bear a diſtinguiſhed' merit: Eft hoc © cap. 1. 
muneribus donatus will be anſwered, perhaps, that he does not ſpecify commune witium in magnis liberiſque civitatibus, ut inui- 
(Conon) ad mare from whom Conon received that Commiſſion, and dia gibriæ comes fit, & libenter de his detrahant quos emi- 
Lane Flas therefore charity obliges us to ſuppoſe that he intends nere vidtant altius. i. e. This is the common fault 
abus ceteriſue to ſpeak of the command which Artaxerxes beſtowed . in great and free Cities, that envy is the concomi- 
naritimis civita- on Conon : but nothing can be more abſurd, or more © tant of glory, and men willingly detract from thoſe 
tibus naves lorgas repugnant to the Laws of Hiſtory, than to inſert in * whom they perceive ta be more highly eminent“ | 
8 le. that paſſage, in the manner it appears there, the em- It is for this reaſon, fays he, that ſeveral great men a 
« Conon fem, Ployment with which the King of Perſia honoured haye voluntarily abſented themſelves from Athens, and I 
« laden with this illuſtrious Athenian. © Let us allow therefore that that Canon lived a long time in the Ile of Cyprus. G 
« rich preſents, Cornelius Nepos has confounded himſelf. Xenophon This example is good Pe © 
A ws the expreſly — [r that Pharnabazus er ravaged into that 48 after ſo —— p 2 he — — 
«ty C gen the territory of Pharæ (5). This was ſome time after was either afraid (13) or aſhm'd (TA to return to Athens. den Cyprigm 
« N the defeat of the . at Cnidus. | Add to this, nw, that City fell ſoon ' after under the — ö — 
« and other ma= [B] He at not preſent at the battle which proved Lacedzmonian yoke. et. Lou " 
„, ritime Cities, /o fatal to the Athenians.) Here is a freſh fault of the [D] The Lacedemonians would have” fabiurd the Pro- n 
a * 2 „ Hiſtorian. There are no readers but would imagine, winces on hir ſide Taurus, if Conon. . had not tra- 12 0 
C. ache 4 from his words, that the Athenian Fleet was attacked verſed their deſigns.) A political fetch,” which his Hi- e *hTug- 
done, cap. 4. While Conon was gone to take a journey, or while he ftorian ſays idehing of, proved a hundred times m Xs: Cum navy li 
was carried to ſome town for the ſake of his health; uſeful to him than all his military {kill : the ſeteh Was 272 + mals 
(5) Xenoph, Nb. but this was by no means the caſe : the abſence of this, He perſuaded the King of 'Perſia'to ſend" rWuhd 8 7e- 
4. de Rebus geit: Conon conſiſted in his eſcaping in time with nine ſums of money to the Orators of Greece, to the end 34/7. Iſocrat. 
Daran, pag. veſſels, © having well foreſeen that the enemy would they might excite a war againſt the Lacedsmonians. Car. ad Philip, 
N gain a complete victory (6). It is true, it was nat Thoſe Orators, being. gained by this means, Rirred pag. 138. 
(6) Xenoph. lib. Out of fear, but becauſe he ſaw that by reaſon of the up the people, each of them in his om city, to ſu n 
2. pag. 268. See ill diſcipline of the troops, they were in ſuch a con- a d that a formidable le Sue Was formed againſt (15), Bol hun, 
4% Plutarch, in dition that they could not poffibly make reſiſtance. the 8 (15) J, aid then Ageſſlaus was re- [,, fi, 8 25 
Lyſendro, The Commentators who endeavour to juſtify Cornelius called home, and obliged” to quit all his projected con- Plutarch, ia 
(7) See Kirch- Nepos make wretched work of it (7). W queſts to thin only of deſending the tefritories of La- Artaxerxe, pag. 
mater, in C. Nep. [C] He retired to Pharnabazus Governor of lonia and cedæmon. There is nothing of greater uſe to thoſe * and Ne- 
n pag. 434. Lydia.) We have here another fault of the Hiſtorian: who would kindle a war, or eduſe one to continue, than Rs wi 
he does all that is neceſſary to perſuade his readers that to have the Orators tongues at their devotion.” For pag. 29 4: N Ft 
Conon, ſeeking not a place of ſafety, but a place where which reaſon” it is obſeryed they take great care to 1381. 
he might do lervice to his country, went directly to gain thoſe men's e 


2) Co Nepos, in 
Conone, cap · 1. 
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for Conon retired (14) Crudeliterey 
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the taking of Ionia and Molis from the Perſians, and the 
Athenian power. This plot could not be carried on ſo ſeeterly but the P 
Teribazus, the Governor of Sardis, ſent Conon word that he 20 


* . 
affairs of great im 
d him to the King. Conon 


"x 


fag he yas cated to Aran and that he ended his life in that country; 


Con 


| City Had he done no more 
; forgot himſelf ſo far as to contrive 
in under the 


ved 
dis, one ſome 
to him, on account of which he defigned to 
Sardis, and was there made priſoner. Some 


aſſert that he eſcaped out of priſon, and doubt whether Teribazus was not enting to 


ut bim to death ; for Xe 
the crimes, of which 


Nepos, in the ; his 
Life I Cmen.) Him till 


Can Cee, it (). Moreri'ought not, therefore, to have "affirmed that Teribazus, 34 envious 

2 Corne liu 40 hon acknowledges, I, that Teribazus 0 not 12 
Lacedæmonians accuſed him, were fully roved; 

II. that he afterwards ſent to know of the King his maſter what he ſhould do with Pim pb. 4, 


Conon left a ſon named T1moTHtvs, who was a great Captain, and i 
uſual ingratitude of his country ( 7 This Timotheus was che hoher - pon 


He brout hen he 


Ci 


Tm ny © 
mother | J. He left a ſon named Conon, who was condemned to rebuild 
ity HJ. No great exactneſs is to be found either in Juſtin or in Cornelius 


Geftis Gr ecorum 


e F). 315. 
was reproached with the lewd life of h 


part of the (b) See his Lig 


in Correlius Nye 


N epos, Pot. 


with regard to our Conon, whether we compare them with one another [I], or whether 


" 1). Bib wrindbn? Abe wr take oh be 


when they ſpeak of the condition from which Conon 
delivered the city of Athens. 
the Lacedzmonians loſt the 


tude ; that they had a gartiſon there; in a word, that 

1 it was one of 1 
nit fugam N dia hefium 1 tar, 

22 Juſtin. lib. * — 5 ſervills eripitur (16). 
* is is not only carry ing matters too far, but alſo ad- 
vancing a great Alt for fix or ſeven years before 

Canon had defeated the Lacedæmonian fleet at Cnidus, 

the Athenians had recovered their liberty ; the govern- 
22 had been aboliſhed, a ge- 

17) Xenophon, been reſtored, & (17). It was T 


595 ybulus who pro- 


duced theſe great the third year of the gath 
Olympiad (18): but the battle of Cnidus was fought 
(15) According to the ſecond year of the 96th Olympiad. is it 

, -not certain. chat the year before this battle d. Cuidus, 


the Lacedæmonians had been beaten near Haliartus by a 


GG _ Juſtin, ; he very well knew. that the Thebans and A- wi 


. thenians 


(20) Hos Canon had N 
apud Cnidum 


3 ſuis civibus rewecatus eft ( 
prælio iow. ON 


multas nawves ca- 


rnelius Nepos have employed too ſtrong expreſſions, | 


WAS. 44 


uſtin ſuppoſes that when learn 
| battle of Cnidus, | 
they held the city of Athens under the yoke of ſervi- 


tuum fit, mater erat Thracia genere, 


wvibus & laudatis moribus. 

ne cùm ad temperantiam E 
23). 

ther, wered 

ſince 


been. 
lewd 


the re Comen cance In the etl This makes me 
recollect what is told of the mother of three illuſtrious 


N apud prœfuctas regis uerſabatur. | - She repented not of her faults, 

| LF 9 * that 4 y ae by h had produced three merit. — 

Pe — 2 had declared war Nr MUS. 

Aran ſed am A Lacedzmonians, Conan nevertheleſs con- NON, his grandſon, condemned to re- 
cunSia ack,” ringed with the King's Governors,” The fame Hi- build part of the city — Cornelis N 4 
2 ſab Lacede- ſtorian, after theſe words, relates how Conon took a lines upon this by a very antitheſis : Hujus (Ti- 
moniorum fue rar mothei) 2 mortem guum Judicii ſui por? be 

e/t mult 5 


ſpeak as Cornelius 
make no difficulty 


a wo 


0 


a UL uri quamdam partem reficienday: 
Juli dare ; in 222 varietas eft * er/a, 
nam ques avus mut er hoſftium prada patrie 
reflituerat,. agſdem nepor cum ſumma ignominia familiæ 


« pented of they remit- 2% cab. + 
ted nine pa Conon his ſon 


** to 
« ble : for the fame walls which Conan the grandfa- 
** ther had rebuilt for his country out, of the {poil of 

_ ©* Us enemies, Was the grandſon, with the utmoſt i 
of his 


. © miny to the family, compelled to repair out 


private fortune. | 
77 ] No great exadineſ; is to be found either in Ju- 
Hin, or in, Cornelis Nepos, . . . . whether ave compare 
them with one another. .] Here is the narrative of 


1 Juſtin, 


lib. 4. pag. m, 


(26) Juſt 
6. cap · 2, 


(27) Mor 
human! 75 
babent eo 
74 cupient 
« Accord 
& the na 
40 diſpoſit 
« manki 
„ wherel 
« more 
40 poſſeſs, 
« moret 
« yet.” 


ibid. cap- 


(28) Jul 
6. cap. 2+ 
TAME! 
to me i0' 
germ of 4 
bad Log! 
a 
m bein 
tbat to 
tains equ 
EVERY 
wHING 
0 
— 
would bo 
in 
'bad hap! 
therwiſe. 
the reaſe 
have not 
cording t 
of 77% 
withſtar 


(30) U 
regem 
pberne 
bortatuy 
nabazus 
cum eju 
belli duc 
Conona 
em, Ju 
jms 2 
exulaba 


lib. 6. « 


ON 


we compate the Life of Conon with that of 
LU 4324 4s , : jd! ST 3 ai 8 % , 


W v4 % $ * 
J ® 7 AY * \ ys 


(+6) Juſtin. ib. Juſtin (26). The La 6nians, after they had ſub- 
6. cap. 2, & ſex- dued the Commonwealth of Athens, became more am- 
bitious than beſore (27), and thought of no leſs than 
(27) More ingenii the conqueſt of all Af. Tv BY nf this they muſt 
hmani quo plura rieceſfartly hh the Perfians] as well hate who 
habent eo _— were commaiided by 'T'Map! &, as thoſe who wert 
1 bf Phidnpitdins. © The chilyprbie Habs 
„the natural ed too t to Hercyllides the Lacedæm General . 
« diſpoſition of To which reaſbn he corrupted 'Tiſſaphernes, and made à 
« mankind, ny treaty With him, by which he engaged not tr 
40 1 tack him, provided that cert n 
b "7% the Pharhabazys cortipfainitof this conduck : be fehreſeng 
« more they co- ed that Tiſh | Inftead of repellin thee >, 
« vet.” Idem, bought Trace of them, which a them an op- 
ibid, cap. L. portunity of attacking the other provinces of the Em- 
pire more vigorouſly ; chat the command of che Fleets 
dught fore to be taken from him, and conſerred 
on Condn, who Hved in exile in the Ifland of 
The King of Perſia Wund the Remonſtrances of Phar- 
nabazus juſt, and ordered the Naval Army to be put 
under the cummand of COUnon. Hereupon, the Lace- 


dæmonians demande ſuccours of the King of Egypt, 
and obtainel feveral ſhips, and reſolved A 
King Ageſilaüs into Asta with a great army. Hete 


therefore are Conon and Ayelilairs' oppoſed to one ano- 
ther in Aſia ; the mateh was well made; they were 
equal in all things; - and it thence came to paſs that 
neither of them vanquiſhed the other. Non facile 


Hi xerim guad allu par ducum tam bene tompararum fue. 
vit, . virths, confilium, ſapirntia utripue prope 
una, gloria, quaque rerum geſtarum dam: quibas cum 


paria omnia fortuna detlerit, invictus tamen ab alters 

(23) Joftin- lib. wtramgue fer, (28). i. e. It would be hard to 
6. cap, 2. His % ay that any other two Generals were fo well match- 
TAM 1 7 44 2 ; for their age, their valour, their cohduct, and 
227 their prudence, were nearly the fame; the glory of 
term of a very " P 1 N = | 
tad Logicianz their paſt actions was alſd equal: whom: | r- 
it 13 ſo far  *© tune had thus alike fuvouνẽ, in all reſpects, the not- 
frem being 4 rarge «© withſtanding ſuffered neither of them to be conquer. 
* 4 ed by the other.“ Bat as Conon's ſaldiers mutinied 
rr for want of pay, and the letters which he wrote to the 
ing did n« King on that head produced no effect, he took a jour- 
varquiſh one 'the ney to the Court of Perfia, and remonftrated the ill 
other, bee, Je, We Which the Minifters" made of the public revenues 
priv of f. fo ſtrongly, that the King named a perſon whoſe care 
bad happened 0+ it ſhould be to furnifh onon with what” m Was 
therwiſe. This is neceſſary. Immediatel Conon was ſent to the Fleet, 
the reaſon wby I and without loſing time he went and landed in the ene- 
love not aid ac- , Tavayed it, took ſome Towns, and ſpread 
on 


mies count 
722 ſuch a con tion there, that thoſe of Lacedæme 

withſtanding it 'refolved to recall Agfifiis. However, they fitted out 

came to paſs that 4 great N themſelves in a condition 

— * — 6 fa a battle; but they were deſeated by Conon. 

— but bave This victory reſtored the Athertians'ty Tiberry, and en- 

put thence in tbe *cotiraged” the Thebans to declare war againſt the Lace- 

rom of not wich- 'q>monians :* they beat them, and then — 4 ſword 

ſanding. In hand into the territery of Lacedæmon. The Tate- 

| - dxmonians dps By -— 20 Op | 3 — 

(200 See the at (29). Ageſilaus came back, an x victory. 

N towards Sony — informed that Agefilans had left Aſia, 

the end. made a new deſcent on the enemies lands, pillaged 
| - them, and afterwards returned to Athens. 

See the Narrative of Cornelius Nepos in the Text 

of this Article, and compare it with that of Juſtin, 

and you will find that ej the one ot the other of 

theſe two Hiſtorjans has committed great overſights. 

I. According to futin, no employment was given ro 

Conon till the King of Perſia was convinced of the 

treaſon of Tiſſaphernes by the means of Pharnabazus: 


the firſt . given him was the 


command of the Fleet; be had continued in the Iſle 
(30) His vocibus of Cyprus till P harnabazus 
r-zem d Ja- But according to Cornelius Nepos, he had not re 


pberve alienatum tired into the Ifle of Cyprus, but went directly to .H 


bor 5 
9 1. Pharnabazus : he had been the foul of the army com- 


_ jus nawalis _ manded 1 n been r 
lli-ducem eligat Kin Gilaiis ; he y his good countels, hin- 
Conona Athenien- 8 gf us from making farther conqueſts » Nor 


em, qui ami | . . * 
ſem, 2 2 had he remained uſeleſs after that Prince's retreat: he 


exulabat, Juſt, had been ſent to the Court by Pharnabazus to accuſe 
lib. 6. cap. 1. 


Tiſſaphernes: he had undeceived Artaxerxes with re- 


gard to that traitor; and it was ſubſequent to all this 


Vor. IV. 


ien wk. . 
ec neten) 37 


f ; * 218177 IV Pit ,OTDO 1 J 
that; eee {the command of 151 5. Can 
ang arratives more different ? II. i to 


g - Conon appear on the. Stage, till after the puniſnment 
procured it for him (30). 


acknow 


Ageſilaiis, boch wrirten- by, Cornelius 
e TE eo do geen 


0 


— 
,* . — 
. - S 3X - 
— 


Juſtin, the Lacedæmonians, being informed that Co- 
non was to command'the mival' forces of Perſia, made 
— atmamente by & 2nd land: they re the com. 
nd of their Peet to Piſunder, and tent Ageſilaus 2 
into Aſta with very fine troops to oppoſe 3 ſo 
that thoſe two great men were then matched againſt 
— Won - _— and Conon maintained their 
nour; them vanquiſhed his antagoniſt. 
Bat Conon, being ll — his ſoldiers . becauſe 
they were not 1d,” was obliged to go to the Court of 


be reteryed money, and — bacſe to the Pleet. 
Cornelius Nepos relates things very differently: he + 


will have ie thit-Conon did not command the hava ! 

army till after Ageſtlans had qaittech Alla to go and 

ſuccour Lacedæmon ; and — awclia tovehe 

Court of Perſia to accule T'iluphernes; and not be- 

cauſe the ſoldiers had mutinied. III. According to 

Juſtin, the Perſſan army wus commanded by Coon 

only; but, according to Oornelins Nepos, it was 

Fharnabazus wWho commanded it: it is true; the real 

command was 5 Oonon, becauſe his wounſels were 

followed. It is impoſſible not to ſer faults in the Ro 

lation of Juſtin; for aſter that Author has told us 4 

that Cotton 'was che King of Perfia's Admirat (31), (31) J 42 

te makes" him appear at'the head of a Land-army, Gn 

without acquainting us hy or how the Court ordered {Io mer 

ſach'a mi , and-evtn without taking notice 1 

they diſpoſed of him in à different manner. It 

will” not be denied that Ageſilaus made war by land 

(32) it is therefore moſt certain that Conon, who wus (32) Xenophon, 

1 him, according to Juſtin, muſt have com- = 3. Pag. 294. 
auded by Land. The, Hiſtorian, not content with og 

this fault, has committed u ſecnd 3 he not only ſhews [err rhe comm; 

us a chitnerieal Admiral, who; without having per- to command « 

formed the leaſt thing at ſea;' appears at the head of 12va/ forces into 

an army far within Tatid ; bot he ſays alſo that this 2 t g, 

Genttal having gone to complain chat his troops were Cs ghet 196 to 

not paid; was ſent back to the Fleet. Who would i; brerber-in- 

not believe, when he” reads this, that Conon had al- lav. | 

ready appeared on board the King of Perfia's Fleet ? 

Vet it is certain that he appears in Juſtin only among 

the land- forces. Theſe are inaccuracies which are 

not to be —— by ſaying, that this Author only 

wrote an Abridgment of a larger Hiſtory; for a good 

Abtidger never ſuppreſſes ſuch - circumſtantes as are 

wanting here. 80 much ſer the Criticiſms which 

might be made on "Juſtin, comſidering him as the 

only Writer who has ſpalcen of theſe things: but 1 

doubt not but if he were compared wilkk the other 

Hiſtorians, he might eaſily be convicted of ſome falſ- 

hoods. I wiſh they who have commented him would 

have taken notice of the faults of his nartation; and 

His hiſtorical' eonfuffons. Alinbſt all of them have 

rather choſen Grammatical Rema css. 

I would not always prefer Cornelius "to 

Juſtin; for though, having'only written the Lite of a | 

4mgle perfon, he ought to have ſpokerr more exactly 

of him than” thoſe! who” met with him im their way, 

while they were writing a General Hiſtory, it is true 

'nevertheleſs that in certain particulars 1 rather 

truſt to the General Hiſtory leſt us by Xenophon, than 

6 him: Nenophom is in divers feſpects more and 

lefs comformable to Cornelius Nepos than to Jaſtin. 

He neither introduces Conon in the wars by land 

againſt Ageſilaus, nor makes him concerned in the 

diſgrace of Tiſſaphernes; which is at once to refute 

Cornelius Nepos and Juſtin, He does nod make 

of Tiſſaphemes, and to command the Van-guard of 

Artaxerxes's naval army at the battle of. Cnidus (33). (33) Xepephan, 

ere is nothing to countenance Cotnelim Nepos ; 4 $55 Celli, 

but Juſtin finds ſomething to favour him. -Xenophon _ lid. 4. page 

ledges that Conon made two deſcents on the * 

lands of the Lacedzmonians, but both paſlerior to the 

battle of Cnidus, and as Lieutenant or Collegue of 


Fharnabazus (34). This refutes Juſtin, who does not (34) Idem, pag. 


k of Pharnabazus even as a cypher, and who 313, 314. 
— poly t the firſt deſcent was made before the 
e of Cnidus. When the news of that battle was 
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Nep6s [X]. Service the Gramnurhn is, miflaken-in-fuppſing that var Conon was 


(i) Ecley, 3. rheant in thoſe words of Virgil (i), In medio duo figna, Conon. Beroaldus (), cenſuring (1) Berota, 4. 
vet. 40. this error, has obſerved that, — 4 the Grammarian Probus, Virgil intended to imad. in St. 


ſpeak of Conon ot Samos, ho is the 
brought to Ageſilaüs, he was already in Bœotia, ac- 
(35) Idem, pag: — to Xenophon (35). On this foot, Juſtin is 
9 miſtaken, 7 ſays that the loits Conon 
(35) Conon 919- obliged the Lacedæmonians to recall üs. He is 
” meg & 10 alſomiſtaken when he relates that Conon, having learn- 
2 "of þ K. ed that Ageſilaus was returned from Afia to Greece, quit- 
711erd's Lacete: ted the coaſts of Alia, and returned thence towards Lace- 
morierum a demon, to make a ſecond deſcent there (36) 3 for as this 
15. J. 44, Jain: ſecond deſcent was made after the battle of Cnidus, and 
b. 0: cab. 8. that battle was jor to Ageſilausꝰs return into Europe, 
(37) See Mr. I leave you to judge whether the news of that return 
3 Agekaii was the ogcafion-.of Conon's taking the 
os je Ancient ſolution to make this ſecond deſcent. People may praiſe 
tom. 1. pag. 275, the ancient | Hiſtorians, as moch as they pleaſe, but 
. of the Dutch they ſhall never perſuade me that 1 equal ſome of 
Ray our moderns with regard to the diſlinct obſervation of 

the times wherein each thing happened (37) 22 
Conxrtirtus [XI. r whether aue compare the Liſe of Conon 
Nrros criti- evith. that of Agefilavs, bath written by Cornelius Ne- 
Cized, J We ſee Conon in the former ſo highly eſteemed 
harnabazus, | that every _ is done by his >. 

vice. It is he who, properly: g, command 

:4- the army (38) 3 and Phar n imo onl: 
(38) Re guidem * * LILIES F 

vera bxercitui in name. It is Conon, who ſtops - the p 
2 Comm, Ageſilaus: Without him all Aſia on this fide Taurus 
'uſque omnia ar- would bave fallen under the Lacedzmonian yoke, 
ä Look in the Life of Ageſilaüs whether Conon figna- 
Conone, cp. 2. lized himſelf againſt him, and you will 2 find Co. 
non's name there ſo much as once. You ſee Ageſilaüs 
always trjiumpbant; he always over. reaches his ene- 
mies; if he does not think fit to fight, it is. not poſſi- 
ble to ſorce — — does — NN 8 
1 conquers, thoug mier or in num 39}3 1 
— 470 penetrate into the heart of the Empire, Co- 
aas e mute non is not the cauſe of it, it is becauſe he is recalled 
majires adverſa- home where his preſence is neceſſary. In caſe Corne- 
Tan: £Þ/2% " lius Nepos had a mind to conſult Conon's honour, be 
Jao, cap. 3, fm, las done well not to introduce him in the Life of Age- 
ſilaus, where there is nothing but ſhame to be got 

by all who reſiſted that Prince during his Aſiatic ex- 
pedition. But in conſulting the honour of another, 


the Hiſtorian has proſtituted his own : he has not con- 


ſidered. the character with which he had. inveſted Co- 
non in the Life „ General 3 os 4 one might 
ſtrangely x Cornelius Nepos e following 
— — aid of the * 
againſt gt/ilaiis is either true or falſe: if it be falſe, 
you: oe ſerue to be toſſed in a blankst 3 if it be true, you 
- deferve it na leſs : for you have not only ſuppreſſed it in 
the Life of Ageflaua, but you there. ſpeck of Ageflaw's 
exploits. in ſuch. a manner, that all your Readers clearly 
(40) Deſccerat fee. the Perſians did nothing of conſequence, "hh 5 no- 
a Rege Ta- thing but ; ſhame. Here 15 another attack. 0 the 
pbernes, neue id Life of Conon, the Lacedæmonians break the alliance 
ta Artaxerxi they, had made with the: Perſians; they carry the war 
Les Pat obeys Aſia under the conduct of Ageſilaüs, and they 
in Conone, cap. 3. are encouraged to this ehjefly by Tiſlaphernes, who 
betrays his maſter, and makes a private Treaty with 
(41) Tanta cele- them, That General's treaſon is a clear and certain 
ritate uſus e, ut fact, though the King is nat willing to believe it (40). 
pri: im Aan But in the Liſe of Agefilaiis, it is Artaxerxes who be- 
mor, Fri perve” gins to maler preparations againſt the Greeks; and he 
. 1 is prevented with ſuch diligence, that Agelilaus arrives in 
rent profeclum. Aſia with his troops beſore the Perſian Governors know 


. ow he is ſet, out (41). Tiſſaphernes is ſurprized and dif- 


Net of the preceding Articte,”-" | - 


uur. 


* 


concerted po leſs than the others: he demands a truce, 
and feigus to deſire jt only to conclude a peace; but 
at the bottom he only ſeeks to gain time, in order to 
levy forces ;. he obtains a truce for three months, and 
thinks of nothing but war; and in all that follows he 
makes not one ſtep which looks like a colluſion. In- 


e te the de- 
ſigns of his enemy, or to defend the Provinces which 
the King of Perha had introſted him with; but be 
*. all that he is able, if the Hiſtorian may, be believed. 
have ſeen no Comme who, reproach him with _ 
this groſs contradiction. - To; conclude, in the Life of 
Conon, it is P who commands the Perſians 
againſt Ageſilaus; but in the Life of the latter, the 
name of this Pharnabazus is not even once to be ſeen : 
ſo that the ſame Author in one place attributes the 
whole care of making refiſtange to Conon and Phar- 
nabazus, and in another he attributes it wholly to Tiſ- 
ſaphernes. It may be ſaid, that it would | have di- 
miniſhed the glory of Ageſilaüs, if he had owned the 
treaſon of Tiſſaphernes. But if this reaſon be good, 
let us deprive him of the title of Hiſtorian ; for he 
deſerves no other than that of 2. Panegyriſt, who imi- 
tates the falſe Rhetoric of a Sopbiſt. If theſe two 
Lives were ſtrifily examined, one would be apt to 
conclude them to have been the Work of two Writers, 
who endeavoured to refute each other ; and yet they 
are the production of the ſame pen. | 
The Liſe of Conon written, by Cornelius Nepos 
differs from the relation of Juſtia in ſeveral particulars ; 


According to Juſtin, fortune carried herſelf ſo evenly ted and criticized 
5 8 1 A * above, Citation 


He is not ſatisied with events which prove. in (4) 5; ; 
a very ſenſible manner that us beat the: Perſi- — — 15 - ug 
ans, without the leaſt appearance of their ever Gaining — Ae 
. eretur. 
rnelius Nepos, 


of a victorious 3, 9 9 


1 forgot to take notice that, 88 Juſtin, (44) Nun vice 
Lacedzmonians recalled Agelilaiis when they ſaw tor? prevye er- 
themſelves blocked up by the y aker the battle of n, maxi- 


Was the conqueror (43). 
He adds chat that Prince at the head Tea 


Haliartus, where Lyſander was 10 ey were in pf — 
pain for their City, ſays he, for which reaſon they Been, Ts 


recalled Ageſilaüs, who was performing things di. Tem, ibid. 

in — J. Had he ſaid no more than ue be could cap. 4. 

not well have been cenſured ;. but . he had ſaid, ſome (,.) Rod mo- 
| fore, that the recalling of Ageſilaüs was re- tuentes Lacede- 
ved on before the battle of Cnidus, and that the i regem ſuun 

loſs of that battle gave ſuch encouragement to . 4. 

Athenians and Thebans, that they declared war againſt 245 ba, 20 . 

the Lacedzmonians, and won a battle in which Ly- Vnffonem patriæ 


ſander was killed. This is overturning the order of arcgſſunt. Juſtin, 


events 3 for the battle of Haliartus was fought a year lib. 6. cap. 4 
beſore that of Cnidus: ſo that we ſee Juſtin has fallen (46) Above, at 


into the Sophiſm à nor cauſa pro cauſa, Which is yet the end of the 


more frequent among the Hiſtorians than among the the laſt Remark 


Peripatetics, as I have elſewhere (46) obſerved. . | - 5 £. 


CON RAD (HERIMANNUS).” There is extant under that name a Latin Oration, 


(% Matth. Ber. in which the United Provinces are very much abuſed [A]: It was printed at Molſheim 
Tale be. . about the year 1618. The Author aſſerts that he bore arms ſince the battle of Pavia. 


Pars, pag. 271. 


9 
5 . 


[Deere is under that name an Oration, in 
evhich the United Provinces are very much abb] The 
Author charges the States with Atheiſm, and aſſerts, 
that they do not mind Religion, but only ſo far, as 


Berneggerus thinks that piece was written by a Jeſuit (a). 


they think'it may ſerve to enlarge their Dominions. 

Ordines Belgii potentifſimos Atheiſmi prefidenter arceſcit, (t) Bernegg: in 
nec Religionem curæ habere' dicit,” niſi quatenus ad am- 74% Pacrs, pat. 
pliendum Imperium utilis eſſe videtur (1). 6 


| CONRARUS (GREGORY). Protonotary to the Pope, was one of. the learned men 
wholived in the fifteenth Century. There is a Letter, which Poggius wrote to him, in 
which he aniwers the objections which Conrarus had propoſed to him concerning his book 


de 


ſa) Cujus | 


providentt 


C:ncilio B 
rediens, d 
nanu. 


hs in Ital 
putavi. 


64 Tal 
Matthev 
ſcrus, I. 
Part 5. | 


E ſeq. 


(1) Sp 
Mercut 


Page 37 
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ge Nobilitale. Amongſt Candidus Decembtius's manuſcript. Letters there is one of out 
Contarus to the E Cecilia de Gonzaga, in which he Es fog L 25 the 
had deſpiſed the pleaſures of this world, in order to devote her herſelf entirely to God: he 
entreats her not to read any more the Poets, for which Victorinus her Tutor had given her 
a taſte, and which he had taught her to underſtand ;- but he adviſes her to read the Trea- 
tiſes, which the holy Fathers wrote upon Virginity and Contineney. He directs ner 
a) cet Ebros de ſeveral Works of the Fathers, .and particularly to a Treatiſe of St. Baſil, which Armbtro } 
ele D 2 of Camaldoli had tranſlated into Latin, and to Salvian's Book de Frovidentia Dei, which 
1 he (Conrarus) had met with in Germany, and had carried wich him into Italy, wien he x 
erm gefun- returned from the Council of Baſil (a). He mentions ' Ambroſe of Camaldoli as à very e 
{: 1" 1:14 et eminent man, who died before he was grown very old (5) IA]. % 5d. 
| bY. enn D009 03 bio d $6. Ci] theiixorTt a yd Mt „iu when 
[4] He mentions. Ambroſe of Camaldeli' as a, nan from the : Eccleſiaſtical Writers; and id bebe 
«who died before he was grown very old.) Here follow. . tranſlated more, had not an antimeiy death ſnatched) 
his own words. Multa pews utilia ex Doctoribus Eeele- © him from his worldly labours.” This may ſerve 
on CE RSS Sau 
ribus human s fu rhe Bo N . | { Rich I | "i 
* (dnbreſt tas excellently ̃ ——-— things ute them in his Article (1). 2 (7) +1 17 {+ 5. {POLL * 
CONSTANCE, a City in Germany ſituated between two Lakes, formed by the 
Rhine, was for ſome time under a Republican Government; and the Citizens, the 
better to maintain their liberty, of which the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria would de- 
prive them, made an alliance with the Cities of Zurick, Lindau and Uberlingth : they 
renounced Popery in the year 1323; but the City having been 5 by the Em- 
peror in the year 1548, it was fo cloſely preſſed by Charles the Fifth, that the Citizens 
were obliged to ſubmit to him, which moſt of the Proteſtants, and particularly 
Ambroſe Blaurer their chief Miniſter, retired to other places. Since that time the City 
( Takenfrom of Conſtance belongs to the Houſe of Auſtria (a); Moreri, who faid in two places that 
22. Jr Hh it is an Imperial City, is very much miſtaken. The City of Conſtance entered into the 
Par: 5. pag- 196, Confederacy of  Smalcald in 1331 (5); and this was, no doubt, one of the reaſons () Munſter, is 
* which determined Charles the Fifth to ſubdue” it, after he had vanquiſhed the Confede- . fs . 
rates. The Swedes under the command of Marſhal Horn bester Gobſtants in the year 
1633, but did not ſucceed in their deſign. The befieged drew up-a, Journal, in which 
they related a great many miracles, and remarkable ſigns of the divine protection, which 
appeared in their behalf during the ſiege (c) [A]. A Proteſtant Author wrote a” ſhort 00) Spanheim, 
Cenſure upon this [B]. Mere. Suiſſe, page 


*  _COORNHERT, 


[4] The Sevedts . . . beſieged Conſtance in. . 1633. . Geneva when he wrote his Mercure Suiſſe, from which 
The befieged drew up 4 Journal, in which they related a T have extracted the foregoing remark, adds what fol- 
great ＋ miracles, . . . which appeared in their ow 4 loõw- u. The Swedes did not find any ſuch thing, nei- 
during the fiege. ] The moſt remarkable are, I. ther in their own accdutits, nor in thoſe of their ſol- 
The advantages they gained over the enemy in the“ diers. They alſo obſerved, that the Author of the 
«<- weakeſt part of their city, beyond what they could _ Journal often wanted memory, and did not remem- 
„expect. II. The incredible courage and ſtoutneſs © ber in the cloſe of his account what he had owned ; 
both of their Citizens and Soldiers, befides' the good in the beginning, namely, the fear the beſt 
<«« underſtanding there was between them. III. The were in, the ruins of the city, the number of the 
frequent ſupplies of proviſions, which were very « fick in their hoſpitals, their bills of mortality; all 
«« ſonably thrown into the city, and the wonderful which ſufficiently ſhewed, © that the granades were 
«« concurrence” of, favourable winds, to coflact theſe . not entirely ineffectual. The Swedes alſo relate a- 
<< ſupplies, tho' the air in that climate be generally *©* mongft” the moſt dangerous circumſtances of the 
** ſubje& to contrary winds, and their lake to frequent ** fiege, that they obſerved a great number of troops 
<<. tempeſts in that month. IV. The little damage entering the city over the lake, which being very 
done by the granades and red - hot bullets," notwith- broad, and they wanting boats, they could not op- 
** ſtanding the prodigious number of them; which had "= the paſſage of thoſe troops but from a great 
„been thrown into d and which alone were *- diſtance. And indeed the befieged themſelves tec- 
*< ſufficient to burn it to aſhes, and reduce all the in- kon in their Muſter-Rolls 500 men, who entered 
© habitants to the utmoſt poverty. V. The height of their city during the , beſides Count Wolffeggs 
the Rhine, which is uſed to fall as foorras the hot Regiment, which was there before the arrival of the 
days of the famimer are over, and yet continued to © Swedes: The city of Uberlingen farniſhed the inhabi- 
«« {well to ſuch a d as to furniſh all the mills in “ tants of Conftanee with 200\men ; Lindaw with 400 ; 
„% the city with water ſo abundantly, that there was © Brepgentz with 200 ; Colonel de Merſy with 1 200 ; 
enough to ſupply the neceſſities of the inhabitants as the Regiment of Embs with 500; that of Altringen 
„long as the ſiege laſted':” this was confirmed by the “ with as many; Colonel Comargo with 1060 3 
*« teſtimony of their Millers, who declared; that this ** Serjeant-Major de Reinach with 1003 his Lieutenant 
great quantity of water run off, as ſoon as the ene- with 500. 80 that the Swedes were of opinion, 
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« my was retired, and the foreign Troops had been that ſo many and ſuch powerſul ſupplies, together 

„ diſmiſſed. VI. The moſt: contemplative added, with the neceſſary proviſions, were ſufficient not 

that the fourth day of the ſiege they obſerved at only to make the City, which was well fortified, 

*© noon-day the bleſſed Virgin flying over the Church hold out againſt ſive or fix thouſand men, which 

of the Auguſtin Friars with an extraordinary ſplen- were ſo bold as to beſiege them amongſt a great ma- 

dor. The Swediſh Centries are alſo alledged in the “ ny inconveniencies, and in a foreign country, but 

fame Journal; as witneſſes to ſuch apparitions, and ** alfo to make them quit the field, ' if thoſe auxiliary 

it is there pretended, that they ſaw a face more © troops had been as jealous of their reputation, as 

than angelical, ſliding along the wall, near the loop- they were careful to preſerve their lives (2).” (2) Spanhelm, 

«© holes, om the Tower of Rewenegg, to the Gate Vou ſee, that this Miniſter explodes as ſo many Mercure Suſe, 
(1) Spanheim, „ of Creutzlingen {1}. * ans | forgeries, part of the miracles, of which the inhabitants page 374, Kc. 
Mercure Suiſſe, [B] A Proteſtant | Author wrote a ſhort cenſure upon of that beſieged city boaſted. - The reſt of thoſe mira- 
is 372, & h.] Frederic Spanheim, who was a Miniſter at eles are of ſuch a nature, that there is TED 
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; POKER, DPS Mes et Century. See KOORNHERT. | 


d, b en may the Hl 
5 ee rn. of ws *. 
have either faroured owarlike — or made ' 


* wou alter the of nature, 

falyati6n of his children ples it wa vught* 
(4) Compare 45 to take for miracles ſueh events, n 

. amongſt che unbeliewers, and amongſt —— — 

Nee, yet aſions 2 much ineli 
2 Fal 2 : Er bs 2 2 ms with- miraculous bl eſſin N p if 

verſes, page 312+ and if Frederic Spanheim had given an dom: 
ſiege happily held out by a Proteſtant City, he would 
(4) See the ſame perhaps have made obſervations not much 'different* 
C.ntinuation, fat: from hose We reſutedd (g). There are ſome Miniiters, 
3030 who think all choſe eee in which their 
(5) 85 « Piece party is comicerned; ' Morifieur* - for inſtance, 
die , nds ae ee eee 28 in what 


hams gg wo , Now, as it * not — all probable, 


ppened to the inhabitants of the Oevennes (5). But 
. _ ve ale e 2 who underſtand the art of war, and who are 
e.“ acquainted with the fituation pf the and-knew + 


acqua country, 
how the  neighbouriſg cities were diſpoſed, andall the, 


V = y « ” 


Se gde of the dei ol the inhabitants of 
the Cevennes, nud nothing in all this, © but what is 
very natural. I will nat examine whether a man, 
who thinks that A certain.concurrence of ſecond cauſes 
had rutned the defigns of the-enemy, ought to make 
people believe, thut there is ſomet ing Shhcdfom in 
this, aud whether he can Juſtify himſelf by ' ſaying, 
that this is a proper method to raiſe men's hopes and 
pfidence, and to ful them with, a greater 7 

r the divine protection. But I dare to affirm,, that 

f he hopes by this means to perſuade the Rulers of 
Nations to enter into a war, he is very much miſtaken. 
Eet Monſt. Jurien repeat as often. as he pleaſes, that 
the preſervation; of the Camiſards is a continued ſeries of 
miracles, the Princes will not de much moved by all 
this, if other p reaſons, which know much 
better, than he does; and with which they do not want 
to de acquainted y him, do dot determine them to re- 
lieve the Cevennois. They will underſtand an affair 
hly, before they, undertalce it; but future mi- 
races are "objects of faith, and conſequently dark.  -- 


_CORBINELLL (J. AMES), bg Pon of, OL 4 and Multrious family . 


had the honour of being K. 

well ſkilled, e Literat Foy and rs: Be 

ISI 

if we R (50 

intereſted 

5 le of doi 

"r uncapable © 

very t eſteem for him (C 
er, fo far 5 that thou t 


per both 


EIA 
"4 


T7 He WAS 0 


4a rine qe M 


ybius, and „ 
Corbinelli did not flatter bis maſter like a weak and LE 
ourtier, but 700 him Mo truth boldly, and made his court without baſeneſs. 
ked upon as a man of the ſame character with the antient Romans IBI. up- 
Up leaſt unworthy action. Chancellor de Hoſpital had a 
_ He was the friend and « 


thee: FAG 40 EE his talents were not 8 to che N 7841 ; he was pro- 


Eis. Th deen, to whom he 


with 7 for the Duke | © "Anjou, as a man 


good advice (a). He read ever 
1 iavel's WEN c and-his Prince 6 


open Patron of all men of Let- 


„ 


reſolution, 


IN 


e bsh ] Here fol- for him.] © We ee in the Chancellor's Epiſtle to him 
lows a paſſage ſrom AE 4 y lun in Latin Verſe, not only, chat of all his friends, Cor- 
the Sentences Han of Li binelli's converſation was moſt agreeable to him, but 
Cones, *< Rn alfa, that he was almoſt 2 on 8 Whom the 
1 29 7 * ancient an © Court had 15 ped WhO coul d prefer po- 

op ms f EY 9 {and advance- 

« ment.” Ke gt — 1 of 7 (york of the 

Preface ; and here follow. ſome of N N 


e St. =” in a 
— 5 and i{luftrious. Myſſere Peter de ES 
(1) That of the 2 C 1 and 224 Steward to the. King (1). He 
Book intitled, was one James inelli's 


Hiſtoires Tragique J. He was * 2 en of. Jang cha- 
_ rh 45 auith the — ra n words 
in 1641. ; pi Joſs Linh — reface, * 1 

e mentioned. Genem we/tram. * „ & 


ex ea illi 2 qui a * F f i, 4 
Lipſ. Epiß. 16 widea (2). i. e. 1 ve ys 
02 2 Miſe © A oa ily, and eſpecially thaſe perſuns of it, 


. e e ane 


1 22 27 . 2. (4)-. 


e . for o 1 e Italian 


« Tags you gab 1 ꝗ— by Be ery for 2 


He l 2 
e 


cellan. It is dated ( M0 — —— the great men of * 6 * buried 3 in * eee e to be 
3 Leyden in «ancient Italy, as I find you do, my r Corbinelli.“ (5).”: (8) Preface des 
9 The paſſage is cur 4 _ ibe the whole (a) He got on this Book of Dante Maximes de Ii, 
of it 3 by, which it will appear that Peter Vie aha from the only. po extant, Which he had, but e. 
2 great ſor our Corbinelli. Qualen te ge, ms alſo adorned: it with Italian Annotations, which are 
Carbinelli; non ſalum ex igniculi; lnerarum, buarum, | Ji40s printed after the Text, in the Patis, Edi 


Jos calligg, video; Jed etiam ex teſtimonio wiri magni 

2 $44 4. indole tua 2 virtutem magna prartlicat, 
nec vAna: i. e. As I find you do my dear Corbi- 
* nelli, not only by your. excellent, Letters, of which 
al make a golletion, put alſo by the character, which 

that great man VIGorius gives you, Who londly 
<<, proclaims , your e tion, apd not with- 
2. our reaſgn; W ter of, Lipfius acquaints us, 
that Corbinelli her, wWho came to an unfor- 
| 4unate,end.. , Fratris ui, EH n bi iam & 4rifte 
* iy . pn 107 * ol 7 
| 5 x06» Vdemus d pleri 03). 1. ©. 
(3) Lem, *. 40 ſt have.read, the 0 and ſad. fate of your magna- 
* 4 pimgus, brother. Why ſhould we wonder at it;? 
* This is nowra- days the way, and we tee, that no- 
0 thing but injuſtice is done by theſe great 
It is, Very, probable, that he periſhed at Florence in 
e republican _— 

[C] Chancellor de I Hapital had à very great efteem 


3 


Lords.“ : pr 


ition of K 
8vo. It is ſuppoſed as a matter of fact in one of Mar- 


ſhal de Baſſompierre's obſervations oa ſome. of the 
Hiſtorian du Pleix's lives, 9 in the Remark [IL]. 
that Corbinelli had been baniſhed from Florence for 
high-treaſon, Which is We with the words of 
J. A. de Bait in 92 N 4 in yerſe to King Henry III, 

wheas making l the ſame Corbinelli, the Poet lays 


"Sans aucun os. meffait exill de Flarece. 


»il That he was baniſhed fram Florence ; tho he was not 


guilty of gny crime. Let us obſerve, that this Epi- 
ſtle fills up the fourth leaf of the Book we have men- 


tioned, the whole title of which is, Daxtis Aligerii 


precellentiſ]. Poetæ de wulgari Bloquentia Libri duo. Nunc 
imum ad wetaſti & wunici ſcripts Cadicis exemplar editi. 
Ex Libris/Corbinelli : Ejuſdumgue annotationibus illuftra- 
ti, Ad Henricum Franciæ Poloniæ que Regem Chriſtia- 
— Paris. Jo. Borbon. 1577. CRIT. REM 1 


(6) Ibid. 


(7) Duy 
Bit. de | 
page 22+ 
the year 


8) It i 
Extrait 
les beau 
des Our 
plus cele 


teurs de 
printed 
ſterdam 
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0 berge reſolution, as much as of eunning and inrigne L. His for Raphael Cotbinelti, Sece- 


rn" + my to Mary de Medicis, Queen of France, was 


father of Monſieur Corbitielli, who 


bade, prefixed is at preſent one of the greateſt and beſt wits of France (c) FJ. See his Elogy in a Pre- 


es anciens Hifo- face, from which I have extracted not only the materials, but even the very expreſſions of 
er _reduic: en this article; it is very remarkable, that men did not now of 'what Religion amar Cr. 


tt. Ta, binell was L SJ. This may make us ſuſpect, chat he had no other but that of an honeſt 
r on roy deg t of - 
hours. + 474 115 | | * 1 a . 


as of cunning and intriguc.] Peter Matthieu relates 
in his Hifory Henry IV, that the King came near 
«« Paris, on account; of a deſign formed by his faith- 
ful ſubjeQts there, who had given him their word, 


«© that they would open one of che gates of the city 


«© to him. The Hiſtorian adds, that Henry was ac- 

_ «© quainted by them with all that paſſed : and the 
«© moſt ſecret intelligence was conveyed to him by Cor- 
«« binelli, a ſtout man, who was extremely zealous for 
« the King's cauſe, which he defired ſhould ger the 
<< better of the rebels. Corbinelli, ſays the ſame Mri- 
« ter, wrote down whatever he heard, and carried the 
«« paper openly in his hand, as tho? it had contained 
cc or 


indifferent things relating to tryals and law- 


% ſuits. His bold and ſtout countenance impoſed up- 

„ on the guards, who watched at the gates, and as 

«© he ſhewed that he truſted every body, no body miſ- 

(6) Ibid. „ truſted him (6),” Another Hiſtorian ſpeaks after 

this manner. The King had a great mam faithful 

ſervants in the city, who acquaint:d him very puntually 

with all that paſt, and held themſelves in readineſs, to 

facilitate his entry into the city. Amongſt them was 

James Corbinelli, who employed the utmoſt cart and ar- 

tifice. He always carried his advice to the King in his 

hands, as common — relating to ſome law-ſuit that 

by this boldneſs he might give n ſuſpicion. © When be 

7 his Mo jeſiy to execute his deſigns, he uſed to write 

to 2 only theſe ny w_ 1 * come, —_ e 

ten only upon ſuch a ſmall bit of paper, as «was ient 

to l 4 put it into a quill ſealed up, which 

the meſſenger carried in his mouth. . . This Corbinelli was 

an [talian, of a moſt ancient and * 4 Flo- 

rence; He had taken ſanctuary in France, becauſe 

be had fon concerned in {uu 4 Puccid's conſpiracy, as 
ix, Thuanus obſerves in his Hiftory (7). 

0G Hes , CF) 2 Corbinalli .. is at preſent' one of the great- 

page 22. under of ud beſt Wits of France.) It is not ſaid in the Pre- 

3 „ that he publiſhed in ſeveral volumes a Collection 

of the moſt -beautiful paſſages, which are to be met 

($) It is intitle, with in the wits of this age (8). I obſerve it there- 

Extrait de tous fore in this place: and for the reſt, I refer the reader 

2 — — to the Preface, in which Mr. Corbinelli's * is 

worages des drawn in a very ingenious manner, and which is very 

— 22 much to his elem: he The pains he took in digeſting 

printed at Am- the qewver of the ancient Hiſtorians into order, will 

ficrdam in 1681- very «much raiſe their reputation, and alſo ſerve to 

inſtruct the public. The author of the Preface does 

very well. obſerve, ** that the ſkilful readers will be de- 

65, lighted to ſee, that an infinite number of er 

<<. and maxims, witk which the moderns adorn their 

«« writings, have been ſtolen from the ancients, and 

<< that this alone may make us ſenſible of the merit 

<< | of thoſe great men, and will perhaps undeceive thoſe 

. << prepoſſeſſed perſons, who have not for the ancients 

ARI IXI. all the reſpect and admiration they deſerve,” If 

o upon the the ancients be compared. with the moderns with re- 

parallel between gard to their reſpective thoughts and maxims conſider- 

rw . and ed in themſelves, and ſepara from. the body of their. 

„lers. works, I don't doubt, but we ſhall be eaſily convinced, 

that the ſormer have the advantage over the latter: 

for I do not believe, that there is any lofty or ingeni- 

ous, thought expreſſed in this age, but what may be 

met with in the Books of the ancients. The moſt 

ſublime notions either in Metaphyficks or Ethicks, 

which we admire in the moderns, are to be found in 


[E] He was @ man of courage and reſolution, as much 


fin au t 


the writings of the ancient Philoſophets./” 80 that our 

Age cannot pretend to any ſupenority over antiquity, 
except a whole work be compared with a whole work. , 

For it muſt be conteſſed, that a work, which with re. 
gard to'the beauties of it does not yield to 6ther works 


 confidered' alſo with regard to their beauties; is yet 


inferior to them, if there be in the former more de - 
tets and greater faults than in the latter. Oan it be 
ned, - that tho' Des Cartes had borrowed every 

rt of his Philoſophical Syſtem from the ancients; yer 
deſerves more to be admired than they, ſince he 
knew how to connect together ſo many looſe parts, 
and to make a regular Syitem of the incoherent ſub- 


© e Pe” Ae A 

Obſerve that M. Corbinelli had a literaty co n- 
dence with Monſ. de Buſfi-Rabutin. This is plain from 
the Volumes of Letters written by the latter, amongſt . 
which they have inſerted ſeveral Fragments of Mr; Cor- 
binelli's Letters to hin. His name is there marked 
on) by a * ! v 1 , . ; 1/4 . | F ' 

8 Men did not know f ab, Religion James Cor- 
binelli at.] Thuanus tells us this; let us tranſcribe. 
the whole paſſage : I aa not Inown of what Religion 
Corbinelli was ; it was a political Religion, after the 
manner of the Florentines, but he was a man of good 


morals (9). This aſſertion is of great weight ſor two (9) See Thuana, 


reaſons ; ' 1. becauſe Thuanns was a grave and honeſt pag. m. 35. 

man; 2. , becauſe he was intimately acquainted with 

Corbinelli. Let us ſee what he had already ſaid of 

him. 7 owe known Corbinelli particularly; he was a 

very great Wit. He wat al proper for buſineſs, in 

which he <vas wonderfully | le? He Lowry, yur of 

ghiſþ w0man, by whom he had ſome daughters, <vbo are 

ſtill at Court in the ſervice of ſome Ladies. One of them © 

lives with the Counteſs of” Fieſque. Corbinelli was mt 

rich :'' but he lived with great oeconomy, and wat al-. 

ways extremely neat and genteel” in his/dreſi; He ac | 

4 great friend to the A, A Elbene (1). (10) Ibid. pag. 
LE] Marſhal de Baſſompiere has very much abuſed 30: a 

him.) It was with regard to the paſſage in Dupleix, 

hows gg f The - Marſhal's: cenfure | 

upon it is as follows (11). There is nothing more filiy () Remargues 

and impertinent ' than: this whole chapter. Had he 4 les Vies de 


: 1 
other Frenchmen to name, that he inſtances in this Lone nuf 4 . 


nan baniſhed from Florence for treaſon * A wonderful Dupleix, pag. 11. 


invention it war, to carry his advices in bis band: 
They muſt have been wery important, ſince that, which 
is related by way of eminence, is his come, come, come. 
The King would have been very prudent indeed, bud be 
undertook any thing upon ſuch an exbortation. What. occa- 
ere to fill the. Hiſtory of France with. an ac- 
count of this Corbinelli's pedigree ? He muſt. have been 
4 very honeſt man really, ſince he was concerned in a con- 
ſpiracy to kill bis Prince, with Pandolfo Puccio the ring- 
leader of it, who was, hanged for: his crime on. a hook, 
at the very <winde<vs of the Palace. Obſerve, that this 
conſpiracy, how, wicked ſoever it may have been, does 
not refute what others relate of Corbinelli's good morals. 
Conſpiracſes againſt the State are the greateſt crimes 
men can commit, and yet ſome perſons ſuffer themſelves 
to be drawn into conſpiracies by ſuch motives as they 
think are . morally - good: ſo true is it, that man's 
conſcience is liable to the moſt lamentable errors l Bru- 
tus, and ſeveral of thoſe, whom he prevailed upon to 
murther Cæſar, were men of the molt eminent probity 


: 


and virtue. 


= 


' CORCEONE (ROBERT. DE) Cardinal wich the title of St. Stephen on Mount 
Celius, was an Engliſhman.” There is an article of him in Moreri's Dictionary (a), but (2) Under the 


the following particulars are not mentioned there. ... Having been ſent into France Fr Pope name of Carſon, 
es 


Innocent III for the affairs of the Cruſado which: was intended both againſt the Albigenſe 
and the Saracens, he held a Council at Paris in the year 1212; in Which he cauſed very 


9 1 Pq 
N - 
— 


| 


Vol. IV. 


o 9 
418 


good regulations to be made for the reformation of manners. He forbad the Secular 


M e . . Clergy 
58 N \ 


——_— 


a * — o — * : wes 
—.— - — * * . . =O _ = of ce * 
r - — — 


COR 


Clergy to bind themſelves by oath not to lend books, pr houſes, or other things, and 


not io be bail. He alſo fordad the Regular 


conducted a n Croiſes in 1224, to Simon of Montfort, who was making 
© 


war againſt | 
ſado, as may be. ſeen in Moreri. 
this queſtion, I betber Origen be in Heaven? 


[4] He commanded the Regular Clerg y not to lie tavo 
axe Here follows a paſſage from Peter de St. 
(1) Saint Remu- 


muald's Abridgment of the Chronological Treaſure (1). 
ald, ny * « In the year 1212 there was a Council held at Paris 


nologigue & lie- by Cardinal de Corceone, of which Spondanus has 
rique, tom. 3- 4 related the Decrees, amongſt which is the following, 
page m-127, 128. ,, Interdicimus Regularibus & Monialibus ne bini wel 


* * in ov Jaceant, 1 metum incontinentiee. 
„ That is, We forbid the Monks and Nuns to lie two to- 


« gether in a bed, for fear of incontinency. In 1643 
J There 7 


was publiſhed a little Book, writen by a de- 


: * 


Ibigenſes. (c). He died in Paleſtine, whither he had followed the Cru- 
e Amongſt the books which he wrote, there is one upon au. 1214, num, 


* 


«« yout Prieſt, and approved by four Doctors, which 
« was intitled, Avis C breftien touchant une matiere de 
« grande importance (A, Chriſtian Advice concerning a 
4 very important Subject) in which the Author ear- 
«« neſtly wiſhes that this Decree were exactly obſerved, 
cc becauſe of the inconveniencies, . which he defcribes 
* as modeſtly as he can.” Let it be done as modeſtl 
as you pleaſe ;. yet this Book is proper only to raile 
our indignation againſt the Law of Celibacy, ſince it 
is liable to ſuch dreadful conſequences. 


(2) be u -CORDIER: (MATHURIN) in Latin Corderivs, lived in the ſixteenth Century, 


Calvin, on Pre- 


{ie ds Comin. and" was one of the beſt Teachers that could be wiſhed; for he underſtood the Latin 


taire de Calvin 


fur Foſue, 
m. 4. 


Latin. - He ſpent his | 


editions of Cal- 


an's Life, they (P), 1504, at the age of eighty five, having inſtructed the ſcholars of the 


have put FT No- 
1 three or four days b 


Tongue perfeMy well, was a man of virtue, and performed his functions with the utmoſt 
**5 diligence, being as careful to teach his ſcholars true wiſdom, as to make them learn good 

life in teaching children at Paris, Nevers, Bordeaux, Geneva, 
(5) In the Latin Newfehaſtel, Lauzane, and laſtly again at Geneva (a), where he died Se 


the 8th 
xth form 


gore bis death. He ſtudied Divinity for ſome time at Paris in the 


but it ſhould be College of Navarre, about the year 2528, after he had taught a form in the ſame; Col- 


1144s inſtead of 
Nonas, 


Grammarian (c). 


Colleg. Nawarr, 
pag. 700. 


He publiſhed feoeral "Books, which ſerved w 
als, the Sebolurs.] Du Verdier Vau- Pri- 
vas gives the titles only of the following. Epiſtres 
Obreſfiemes. © Chriſtian Epiltles”, printed at Lions, by 
Loys Tachet, in 1557, 16to: © Sentences extraicter de 

; : la Saincte Eſcriture pour Pinflrattio des Enfans. i.e. 
88 -_ *© Sentences extracted from the Holy Scripture for the 
tins, beg. 106, <-iaftraRtion of children; printed in Latin and French 
an edition of by 'Thybault Payen, in root. Cantiques rituels 
1557, 16to, apud en "nombre 26 : 1. e. 26 Spiritual Songs; printed in 

„an. Gerar= 1860 by John Cariot, at Lions, 16to (f). Le Mi. 
_ roit at a jeuneſſe, pour la former & bores muri, & 
(2) La Croix du FORE 4 a wir () ; 1. e. A Mirrourfor the Youth, 
Maine, pag 318. = to inform them in the Rice of virtue and polite- 
«bſerves, that * neſs ? printed at Paris, by John Bonfons, r6to. 
tince this book I lier pretatinn & cunſtrucrlam tn Franois des Diftiques 
had, geen printed. Laffyr, gun attribue & Catan ; ite. A French 'Tranf 
: _ it has been lation and Conſtruction of the Latin Diſtichs, which 
reprinted at) * 1135 —_ to Cato ;“ 2 5 Lyons ne” 8vo b 
ris by Jobn Ku- Thibaalt Payen, | about an hundred times, and fine 
elle and rn others, (becauſe it is a. Rook, hich , read 
2 eile gu- at ee (3). Du Verdier adds, that Mathurin Cordier's 
ids. 2 45 Dialogues — been tranſlated ·˖[(—— 

: „ byiGal . There are but few Books, 
4000 — i n N 10 this, to 7 — children t tall 

; : A gorr e Ound moral ns tho 

e e Nh 1 has ale Fo a — 96 Rice 

(4) Biblicth, = a Maine obſerves (4), that this Author aurote 

— "iſe, fag: in French Verſe ſeveral Remonſtrances and Exhortations to 
: G ES 


},. dedicated his 


Commentary on the iſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians to him (/). It is not exactly known 
of what Province Mathurin Cordier was; ſome ſay he was born in Norman 
(% tet, ibid. pretend he was born in the Earldom of Perche (g). 
ſeryed very much to improve the ſcholars AI. 


He publifhed feyeral books, which 


* 


the King, and to the Eftates of the Kingdom, printed in 
the 1 1551 at G. an is to 5 wot. Geſ- 
ner, who pobliſhed his Bibhorbtca in 1945, ſays, that 
Cordier was then teaching in the Latm Schools at 
Neufchaſtel ; he ſets down the titles of ſome Books 
for the uſe of the Schools publifhed by this Writer (5) : 


y to bind themſelves by oath, not to 
precautions to have them returned 


1212, n. 8. 


(© } Spondan. 4d 


(e' Beze, Nie d 
Calvin, pag. 4. 
In one of the 
foregoing editions 
he had ſaid, that 


I- it was in the 
lege; but he left off that ſtudy, in order to apply himſelf to his former functions of a my of St. 

He had taught at Nevers in the years 1534, 1535, and 1536 (d). 
(c) Laun. Hip. Calvin, who had been his ſcholar at Paris in the College de la Marche (e | 1 ads 


z others (g) La Croix de 


Maine, pag · 
318. Ho 


__. corre 


(5) De Ruantt- 


J ſhall mention but one of them, which is, De corrupti tate In 
Sermonis apud Gallus emendatione, & Latin loguendl ra- de Latino dec 


tiene, five de Latini ſermons varittate © 'modis loquendi 
Lib. 1. adduntur autem etiam ip/e phriafes corruptæ, & 


natu partium 0- 


rationis, Ofc. 


Gallice interpretationes locutionnm, ut in poſferum vi- 


tentur ; earumpue loco pure ac elegantes eloquendi for mu- 
lz deceantur : que quidem non temere, ſed ſecundum loeos 
communes aliquot digefte ſunt. Plurimum fane pri 

hoe opus, af fermonem & wariandum & hcupletandum. 
In Latinfs formulis fola contentum eff linguæ proprittate: 
neque werborum fucum, neque' longas & obſeuras Peri- 
phraſes affetiat, cum potiſimum in puerorum gratiam 
con ſcriptum fit, propter quos etiam paſſim permulta pie 
S Chriftiane' vivendi | hortdmenta  miergiczantur (6). 
Geſner tells us, that this book. ' 


(6) Gelner, B:6- 


as printed at Paris sh. folio 597 


by Robert Stephens in 15 36, in 4 "I ind at Bafll, by we ſs 


Weſthemer in 1537, 4to. Geſner Epitom izers ought 
to have known iu 1583 the following particulars): Ma- 
thurin Cordier corrected and improved this work, very 
much in the ſaurth Edition, Which Robert Stephens 
printed of it. He had been told, that the examples 
of bad phraſes, which he had collected only with a 
deſign, that the children ſhould avoid them, were very 

prejudicia! 


nus, lib. N 
Literatoru 
licit. pag · 


(5) Paulu 
us, Elgg 
103. paz · 
241+ 

c Pier. 
() de Lit 
Irfelic. ps 


(d) Jovin: 


cap. 103» 


(7) Matr 
derius, Pt 
Comment- 
rum, de i 
ano ſermo! 


(8) 1 «0 
know th 
it; the 
t none 
— 
uſe of th 
edition E 


(2) Jovi 
gior, cap 
The ful 
this paſſ 
been gi 
Text. 


CC OR 


CORICIUS (JOHN) lived very agrerably at Nome under the Popes Julius II. 

Leo X, and Clement VII. He gained the love of the men of Letters by the particular 

kindneſs. he had for them, and they extolled him ſo much, that they raiſed him a very 

) Taken from great reputation. Hie made them meet oſten in his garden (a), and he gave all the Po- 
rn Valer®- ets,” whom Leo X's liberality had invited to Rome, a very good opportunity tq tw 
Litraorm Ieſi- their wit (h); for he eſtabliſhed poetical games [A], which were celebrated cycry. year on 
lit, pog-m- dy. St. Ann's day (c), the ſubjects of the Poems were the Elogium of that ga int, the Virgin 
(4) Paulus Jovi» Mary, and of Jeſus Chriſt (d). He felt into the hands of the ſoldiers, who" took the C. Pier. Voler. + 


w EY . City of Rome in 2327, and it coſt him a very great ſam of money to get his liberty te), H. i 
„% Ile had hid part of his money under the yard-door of his houſe; no body 1E ; a ** 


0 Pier. vateri- the maſon, ho had ſtopt the hole. This maſon begged : | 
1.6 Lime, Piſtoles, which be wanted to get out of the ſoldier's hands; bur as be could nov ger them . ee f. 
from him, he diſcovered the whole fecret to a Spaniſh Captain, 'who thereupon Went to eee fahne. 
(% Jorias, Elog- Coricius's houſe, ſent him out of the way under divers pretences, and ſeized all the mo- — ** | 
caps 103+ ney, that was hid. Coricius complained of it to the General Officers, but to no pores : | 
finding himſelf thus reduced to a very great want, he endeavoured to go out of the City, (7) Joriur, Eh- 
and did at laſt, though with great difficulty. He was maintained for forme” time"tit Ve.“ . 103. 
rona, through the generoſity of Calyſtus Amadeus (/), and as he was getting himſelf) Taken from 


him to lend him twenty five (/) Cann, Ames 


ready to return to Treves his native country (g), he fell 


grief and ſorrow (Y). 


(3) Matur. Cor- prejudicial to them; becauſe as our natural inclinati- 
derius, Pref. in on prompts us to evil, the children took much more 
Comment. bee notice of thoſe barbarous phraſes, which gave them an 
rm, gi. opportunity to laugh and banter, than chey did of 


ano ſermone. 


the exact and good expreſſions. In libelli noſtri lectione 
(3) I do not num eie hoc malum permulti aſſirmabant, quod pueri 
know the date of (af natura in deteriorem partem fere proni ) ri- 


_ cr dendi & jocandi fludio & libentius & ſepius in legends 


Preface. I make corrupto ſermone S barbaris locutionibus, quam Latinis e- 
uſe of the Paris diſcendis, ſeſe oblecarent. Ex quo fieri dicebant, ut 
edition Ex Off = younulli formande juventutis magiftr i diſcipulos omnino 
— 5 ear probiberent ab jus libri lefione : widelicet ne ſermonis 
—— wvitiis, que nondum audierant ſemel in tenera ætale im- 
Buti, ea viæ unguam poſtra deponerent (7). He had then 
' after Cordier's been oſten adviſed to ſuppreſs that part of his Book, 
Lane, b. Ce- and be yielded at laſt to thoſe exhortations. The title 
le. Nover, pag, Of his Book was altered thus in the fourth edition (8). 
701, places the Commentarius puerorum de quotidiano Sermons, qui prius 
4th edition under Liber de corrupti ſermonis emendatione dicebatur. 
3 A] The Men of Letters extolled him much. . He 
Sevbamm,  fPabliſhed Poetical Games.) Let us quote Paulus Jo- 
vius: Franciſcus Arfillus ſeripfit . . . lepidum item libel- 
bum de Poetis urbanis mihi tanquam weteri fodali dedi- 
(i) See the re- u (1), m Leone ingentis liberaliter arridente, 
mark the multi undique Poetæ illuſtres, m ad inanes /þes 
of gue 3 
article ACCUR- in urbem confluxiſſent, & pulcherrimo m certamine 
SIUS (Marian- 4 fingulis in una tantum ſlatuæ materia ſeriberetur, qua 
gelus.) | Carminum farragine Coritius homo Trevir, humani juris 
libellis propofitus, uti perhumanus poetarum hoſpes, ac ad- 
mirator inclaruit ; ea ſcilicet flatua inſigni marmorea, 
Aureliano in Templo dedicata, invitatiſque vatibus, ut tria 
numina Chriſti Dei, & Matris, ac Avis uno in figno 


which was print- 
ed ſixteen years 


(2) Jovius, Elo- 


gicr. cap. 103. Celebrarent (2). Longolius has mentioned theſe Aſſem- 
The ſubſtance of blies; and ſpoke alſo of the entertainments given on 


[ has St. Ann's day: he even ſaid, that the Poets once quar- 
Tes inthe relled there, but he does not enter into particul 


nus, de Literat. 


Infelicit. pag. 87. 


ſick, and died overwhelmed with 1 , Lie. 


becauſe he wrote to a man, who was well acquaitred 
with the whole affair. De eodem Carytio illud ibi we · 
lim diligenter perſeribas, ecquid ſacrum Aunæ diem an- 
niverſario ills fludioſorum huminum conventu eduliſque 
celebrarit ; an wero propttr anni ſuperioris F-7 
canas facere omnins defierit ; an ſodalitatem potins an, 
¶ ſeis quam dico non vocarit : reliquis cænam dederit. 
Neque vero quam eos laute ſplendideque acceperit, queero : 


novi hominis magnificentiam, ſed quid diftum, uambe 


demicos & offe & numarari exiftima bwereor in- 

terdum, ut cum illis in gramam redierit. Contra cunt 

mibi in mentem venit, iftis & camas & bortos Epicuri 

mirum in modum probari, hune autem menſus non fump- 

tuoſe minus. quam libentar inſtruere, jam nihil ivimicitia- 

rum religutien efſe ſuſpicor. Tu me velim de tata diei 1d. 

lius ratione certiorem facias (3). 1. e. I with you would (3) Longolivs, 
et me know, whether Coricius has celebrated St. EY. lib. 2. folio 


equens convivium es hominum genere 4. gui {> aca- 
nt. Su 


* Ann's Day, by the annual aſſembly and entertain. m. 183. 


ment of learned men, or whether he leſt of thoſe 
«© entertainments, on account of the laſt year's dif- 

ternity (you know what F mean) and invited the 
** reſt. I do not aſk how nobly he entertained them: 
I know his magnificence ; but what diſcourſes they 
held, and how many there were of thoſe men, who 
„ think that they are Academicians, and that t 


. ed or rather, whether he only paſſed over that 
46 | 


are reckoned to be ſo. I am a limle afraid, he is 


not yet reconciled with them. Yet when I conſider, 
* how much they like Epicurean treats and gardens, 
and how generous and 1 he is in his enter- 
e tainments, Lam apt to think, that there remains 
« not. the Jeaſt enmity between them. 1 — you 
" re give me an account. of all that pait that 
cc ay.” | ; | l 


CoRNEILIA Pompey's wife; fee the laſt remark of the article MUCI A. 
CORNELIUS (ANTHONY) a Licentiate of the Law, and Author of a book, 


which I mention in the article of WECHEL (a), was a native of 
borders of Auvergne, and lived under the reign. of Francis 1. 
committed a great many blunders concerning that book { BJ, which was printed 


af He was a native of Billi.] I prove it by the. 

owing Epigram, which is at the end of the 2ye- 

*f our Corneliug's Nuris . F adicts Billien/is ad Autonium Cornelium Billien- 
k more ex- fem utriuſque Juris Licentiatum DoBiff, Hexaſtichon, 


* the Re- ln HT d 3 \V\ 
ae be Oln in te fuer guiddam baud walgare videbar | 
HEI. Perſpicere, Antoni, talia figna dabas-. 


Mt negue deſtituis ſpem tu jam grandiar ifiam,. 
Ins infinitis wincis ubique n. 
I tibi teftantur facile liber ille, puelles 


_ «« diſappointed; my expectations, now 
ups nay, you are gone much bey 


n has committed a great mu blunders concer ning 


Billi [A] upon the (=) In the Re- 
Faber Garaſſe has ** [5]: 


off 


«, vil, written by William Nurius “ Judge of Bill. * His French 
Bis I thought, I obſerved formerly ſomething uncom- name was per- 
„mon in you, when yon was young, Anthony, By the hap- Mi or Le 
«, great toſcens of wit you then gave. Nor have yon | 
are grown 
| them: as ap- 
<< pears. evidently by that Book, in which you make 
<< thoſe infants, who died without Baptiſea, plead their 


5 «cauſe; 5 bag 


[] He is..the Author of bk . Facher 2 
i g that 5 


1 


| | ] 

| Intingtas ubi litem inflituifſe. facis. 1 I prove this» unqueſtionably in the remark [ BJ. of the 

| IN ind That is, r article WRCHEL bat ſincm the ſecond Eaigon of thi 

An Epigram of ſix Verſes on Anthony Cornelius of Distionarx, I have received an account of the Qyerela 
+ Billi, Licentiate ol the Law both Canon and Ci- 


inſantium; at the end nee 


4 411 


1532, if the 
Yeu be eee Oat * Me a 
to begin with Ja- Let me beg leave to draw ſome inſerences from the 
UP «© foregoing account. I. The Name of Antonius Cor- 
(2) Obſerve, that“ nelius is not a fiftitious name, as F. Garaſſe aſſerts 
Monf. Du Bourg ““ in his Somme Theologique,. p. 19, and 298 : this may 
was of Auvergne- « be inferred from his Dedication : is it probable that a 
as well as our e man in diſguiſe ſhould have dated to dedicate his 
* % Work to Anthony du Bourg (a) Lieutenant-Civil in 
+ The Provo of ©* the diſtrict of the Provoſt, of Paris , and afterwards 
Paris is the chief Chancellor, and even to call him his Mecznas, and 


Magiſtrate, who © to relate ſome particular circumſtances, which hap- 


has ſeveral Lieu- «© pened between chat Magiſtrate and him? II. It 
—_— * Pens that the 4p mp which we have tranſcribed 
civil and criminal ** above (3) ſhould fully perſuade us, that Cornelius 
affairs. « was his true name; would a man, who does not 


«conceal of what country he is, and to whom the Judge 


(3) In the re- 4 of Mis native place direct ſome verſes, diſguiſe him- 
murk[A]. 4 {elf under a fititious name? The leaſt attention to 


+ See the Arti- 4 all theſe circumſtances; will remove all manner of 
- bf. „ ſuſpicion. III. By What has been ſaid above 4. 
(4) From a Ma- An infamons and abominable Book, as Father Ga- 
rniſeript commu- ©* rafle would make us believe. IV. And conſequently 
nicated by Monſ. * this Jeſuit is in the wrong to ſay that the printing of 
Lancelot. e this wicked Book drew. God's wrath upon the 
Printer [4).” 6s Ap {1 | 
2 fe the "30 I have obſerved in another place (s) that there are 


; two copies of this work of our Cornelius in the Arch- 
the arcicl® Biſhop of Rhelmo's Library ; and that Monſ. Bourde- 


lot [o) did me the favour to ſend me his copy; ſince 
(5) He is firſt that time Monſr. Lancelot let me know, that there is 
Phyſician to the ; 5 | 


Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy. 


the Cruel King of Caſtile, formed a 


A deſerivotio di verſ concetti notabili 


«« concerning his Book, it appears that it is nat ſuch 


.. CORONEL ALPHONSUS) a great Lord of 


GOR 


: . | f . * - 434 1 is | rer 
nn iv the year off in January 1331 (0 The Author was tilt very young at that time TCI. 


alſo a copy of it in the Mazarine Library, and that it 
has been ſeen, as he has been told, in the King's Li- 
brary, and in other places. Another perſon wrote to 
me, chat the copy in the Mazarine Library, Number 
2034, is bound in paſte-boards covered with red paper, 

with another Book intitled, Di/cor ſo Cattolico & Apo- 
logia Hiftorica cavata dal Vecchis e nuovo Teftaments, Oc. 
ordinata de diverſe Hiflorie, compoſta dal eccellente Dot- 
tor Camillo Borrello ſapra un Giudicio fatto intorno à quella 


fentenza di Pilate che Ii anni paſſati fu trovarta nel P A. 


guila Citta d Abruzzo." Opera weramente utile, nella quali 
fi di Teologia, rome 
anco 4 Hiftorie ed Annali, eue con malie Autoritd e Sen- 
tenze de Scrittori aprobati ſi ſcuopre ſe detta Sentenza d 
vera, o n. Drizzata alla Santita di N. S. Site V, Sommo 


Ponteſce, con la Tavola delle materie principali, & coſe 


piu notabili, > in gſa i contengano. In Napoli, ap- 


praſſo Horatio Salviati, 1588. This piece is directed 


to Paulus Jovius (7) : The Author takes a great deal of (7) It contains 
pains, to prove, that this ſentence of Pilate, which 44+ pages. 


was found at Aquila in the Province of Abruzzo, is ſpu- 
rious. ox uy VA 

[C] The Author was ftill very young at that time.] 
We may infer this from the following. words in his 
Advice to the Reader. Quad / quid deprebenderis nota 
dignum, pro tua facilitate in al 2k inter pretare par- 
tem, ETATIQUE mee adſcribe atque condona. i. e. 
If you find any thing in it that deſerves to be cen- 


* ſured, be ſo kind as to put the beſt conſtruftion, up- 


< on it, and aſcribe it to my age, and forgive it me.” 


Spain, who miſtruſting Don Pedro 


to maintain himſelf againſt his King. He raiſed troops, fortified ſome places, and ſent 


John della Cerda, his ſon-in-law, into Mauritania, to aſk for aſſiſtance. He | 
chiefly upon the City of Aguilar, of which he was Governor. Don Pedro having taken 
fome other-places from him, made e eee to beſiege Aguilar, when more preſſing 

ſturia, where one of his brothers had wn 7 But 
as ſoon as he had reſtored the tranquillity of that Province, and ſu 


affairs obliged him to march into 


depended 


? 


in Andaluſia that he might be in a condition 


eſſed the commoti- - 


ons in other places, he returned into Andaluſia, and beſieged Aguilar. Coronel defended 
himſelf very vigorouſly during four months; but at laſt the city was carried by ſtorm in 
February 1353. Coronel was hearing maſs, when they came and told him, that the 


enemies were in the city. Notwithſtanding this he continued to hear maſs till the divine 


ſervice was quite performed, and then he ſhut himſelf up in a tower. 
treated like a rebel; that is, he was condemned to death for hi 


He was taken and 
gh-treafon (a2). Mary, 


one of his daughters, was fo careful to preſerve her chaſtity, that ſhe choſe rather to Kill 


her ſelf, than to expoſe that virtue to the leaſt danger [A]. The Author ſhe employed 


[AY One of his daughters . . . choſe rather to kill her- 

ſelf, than 8 her thaſtity to the leaſt danger.] 

John de la a her huſband having in vain ſought 

ſor aſſiſtance amongſt the Moors of Granada and a- 

mongſt thoſe of Africa, returned into Portugal and 

led a ſad melancholy life in his baniſhment. Mary 

Coronel his ſpouſe could not bear his abſence, and 

that ſhe might not yield to the temptations of nature, 

ſhe killed herſelf. I cannot well expreſs in Engliſh 

what device ſhe made uſe of; I ſhall therefore tranſcribe 

Mariana's Latin words. Ejus Uxor Maria Coronellia, 

cum Mariti abſentiam non ferret, ne pratvis cupiditalibus 

cederet, vitam poſuit, ardentem forte libidinem igne ex- 

tinguens, adacto per muliebria titione. Dignam meliore 

(1) Mariana, de ſeculo feminam, infigne fludium caſtitatis (1). This 
Rebus Hiſpanie, Author does not contradict himſelf, tho' he maintains 
lib. 16. cap. 17- on the one hand, that this Lady was extremely care- 
pag: 30, e, ſul of her chaſtity, and ſuppoſes on the other hand, 
Tie kak 5. that ſhe was. probably tormented with ſenſual inclina- 
4 That ſhe ex- tions. For the moſt fervent love of chaſtity does not 
<< tinguiſhed one neceſſarily remove the natural diſpoſitions towards in- 
« fire by = continence. | This 2 determined not 
* ä to do the leaſt thing againſt her duty, and having a 
4 into her. very great love for chaſtity, ſtruggled againſt the intice- 
ments of nature, but ſhe could neither prevent chem, 

nor ſuppreſs them for ever. This kind of a mllitary 

life ſeemed both too troubleſome and too dangerous to 

ber; and this made her deſperate. She went beyond 

the Counſels of the Goſpel. The Scripture tells us in- 

(2) Matt. v. 29, ed (2) 3 ** If thy right eye offend thee, pluclc it out, 
30. * and caſt it fromthee-: for it is profitable ſor thee 
| « that one of thy members ſhould periſh, and not that 


18 


(a. Taken from 
Mariana, in 
chapter the »7th 
of the 16th book 
of his Hiftory of 
Fpain, 


« thy whole body ſhould be caſt into bell. And'if 


« thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and call it 
e from thee: for it is profitable for thee, that one of thy 
„members ſhould periſh, and not that thy whole body, 
*« ſhould be caſt into hell.” But we do not find there, 
that it is lawful for a perſon to kill himſelf, in order 
to prevent a temptation. She might have practiſed li- 
terally this evangelical pt or counſel, without 
killing herſelf. Origen, Ambroſe” Morals, and ſome 
others practiſed it literally, and yet it was nat mortal 
to them (a). You have read in the Dialogues of a Je- 
ſuit (3), - what a woman of Athens did, that ſhe might 


(3) Entretiens, 


not be tempted to reveal the ſecret of her friends. "After d Ar fte S He. 


ſhe had been put to the rack, and had ſuffered the moſt 


cruel pains with an incredible conflancy, without declar- 
ing the leaft thing, ſhe cut her tongue with her teeth, 
and ſpit it in the Tyrant's face, «who would force from 
ber, wwhat fhe" <vas reſokved not to declare. You have 
alſo read there the following reflection of the Author. 


gene, 3 Entretira, 


pag» m. 19% 


This wonian was in the right to fear left ber tongut: 


ſhould play her - ſome bad trick; and therefore ſbe did 
wiſely to get rid of it (4)- But you would not be rea- (4) Lid. s 


ſonable, if you ſhould apply this reflection to Mary 
Coronel's action. There would be more regularity in 
a compariſon: between Porcia, Brutus's wife, and John 
de la Cerda's wife, tho there would alſo be ſome diſpa- 
raty in the parallel. - Porcia, Cato of Utica's daughter 
and Brutus's wife, killed herſelf by ſwallowing glowing 
coals (5) ; but it was only out of pride, becauſe ſhe 
would not ſurvive her huſband, and would ſhew ber- 
ſelf a true follower of the Stoic Set, which her father 
and her huſband had been ſo fond of. 


198, 


(5) Val. Nl i- 
mus, lib. 4+ caps 
6. num bY 


2 (x) One 


0% Men 
——_— 

ſeque, 
231. 


(b) Ibid, 
233, Kc. 


(e) Thid- 
235 


fr) Men 
Repreſent 
Mu ſi que, 
195˙ 


(2) Ibid 
205. 


(6) Fro 
moirs co 
cated to 
Robert 
L. L. D. 
Profeſſo 
tronomy 
Uaiverſ 
Cambric 
(c) Fa 
Dr. Rob 
abovemt 


4 Fr 
§Smith', 
and Dr 
Pape 43 
(e Fro 
Smith, 


7 


O T 


is ſo. ſtrange, that 1 think, my. {elf obliged to relate it. See the Remark LA. 


(A One eat ell Söpcetbe, holy ten can per- © (Geri, Eunuchi nati, aht, & yflich, r facra & b. 
t operation upotr themſelves, bot it is not fo mana Hiteratura illulrati. Zacharias Paſqualigas bur. 
to underſtand how women can do it. Monſr. Ve- roram emaſculator ab muſicam quo loco babitiffus. Nr. 


* 
2 
nette, in the laſt chapter of his book intitled, Le Tableau ſSponſa ad quefutum per _—_— J. Heriberti. Divione, 
de Pamour conjugal fc. (The Deſcription of conjugal 1655. in 4. 1. e.“ The Eunuchs born, made, and 
I.ove &c.) ſays, . It cannot be queſtioned, but a wo- **. myſtical, illuſtrated by ſacred and prophane Litera - 
« man may be rendered uncapable to 'conteive, by “ ture. What muſt be thought of Zachariah Paſqua- 
« cutting off the Kc. But it is difficult to Know, „ ligas, who caſtrates boys to. make fie Singers of 
„ how the aticients performed that operation: and “ them ? An Anſwer to a queſtion propoſed in a Let- 
«« that 1 may ſay what my opinion i, 1 think that 2 ter of J. Heribert. At Dijon, 1655, 40.“ This 
« jt cannot be done without danger. It will perhaps Book is aſcribed to Father Theophilus 

be explained'in the following book, which I have not Carr. REM. 1 


COSTA (MARGARET) was born at Rome, and lived in the ſeventeenth-Century. 


%) Menitrier, She bad wit and a genius for Poetry, and prepared for the King of France an entertain- 


27 * 5 horſeback after the manner of a Carrouſel and Balet. The /ubjet? of the piece was 
24 conteſt befween Apollo and Mars (a). You will find a deſcription of it in a book of 
6% Wa. pag- F Menetrier (b). * But as it was thought. roo difficult to put that deſign in execution, 
235 Kc. they preferred Orpheus before it, which was acted in the year 1647 1]. However 
Signora Coſta's Entertainment was printed with her other Poems, which ſhe dedicated 
* P& « to Cardinal Mazarin (c)“. : r RF a 


* 


| 1 0 

She prepared an entertainment on horſe-back. . . . the beauty of the airs," as abel! as by the var the 
a9 preferred Orpheus before it.] Cardinal Ma- dreſſes, and the different conterts of 22 — the 
% zarin, who propoſed to i ace into France the Court to give another entertainment of | the ſame nature 
« diverſions of Italy, cauſed ſome Players to come at his Majeſty's nuptiali: they ated Ercole amante, 
« from that country in 1647, who acted at the Royal which being written in Italian, was tranſlated into 
« Palace beus and Euridice an entertainment in French Ver ſe for the ſatisfattion of thoſe, who did not 


% Muſic and in Italian Verſe ; it was acted with anderfland Italian (3). It will perhaps be ſaid, that all 


(3) nem, pag · 


ti Menstrier, „“ wonderful changes of the Scenes, and with a Ma- this is nothing to the purpoſe, ſince it does not concern *25* 


Repreſentat, en 4% chinery, all which had never been ſeen before (1).“ Signora Margarita Coſta. I own it; but as a great 
Mfque, pat -· You will find a deſcription and an abſtract of that O- number of readers are very glad to find ſomething, 
195* pera in F. Menetrier (2). The ſuccgſi of this entertain- that may give them a notion af the firſt eſſays of Ope- 
(2) Ibid - pag» ment, the novelty of which ſurprized all the ſpectators ra's, when I have mentioned them occaſionally, I 
205. by the auonderful changes of the extraordinary ſcenes, by thought, that this remark ought not be ſuppreſſed. 


-  COTES (ROGER), an excellent Mathematician, and Plumian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy 

and Experimental Philoſophy at Cambridge in the 18th Century, was ſon of Roger Cotes, 

Rector of Burbage in Leiceſterſhire, which Rectory was remarkable for being held 

many years by Anthony Earl of Kent, grandfather to the preſent Duke of Kent (a), to 

whom by his mother, a daughter of Major Farmer of that county, he was nearly related 

0% From Me- (Y). He was born at Burbage July 10, 1682, and received his firſt education at Lei- 

moirs communi- Ceſter- School, where at the age of eleven or twelve years he diſcovered a ſtrong, inclina- 

— Smith? tion to Mathematics, in which his uncle, Mr. un Smith (c). a Clergyman in Lincoln- 

b. Hb. Plumian ſhire, very much encouraged him, and was ſo highly pleated with his genius, that he 
rofeſſor of Aſ- Me . X | ., - i414 275 ee 

ronowy in the prevailed with his father to ſend him to his houſe to aſſiſt him in thoſe ſtudies. From 

ee * thence he was ſent to St. Paul's School in London, where he was educated under Dr. Tho- 

3 mas Gale, and Mr. John Poſtlethwayte, ſucceſſively maſters of that ſchool, and found 


{c) Father of ſo much time from School-hours, as to keep up a conſtant correſpondence with his uncle 
Dr. Robert Smith 
n 


(a) Li 7. 
Jobn 4 
of St. Paul's. By 
Samuel Knight, 
D. D. pag. 429, 
430. edit. London 
1724, in 8vo. 


nsch not only in Mathematics, but likewiſe in Metaphyſics, Philoſophy, and Divinity. April 


the 6th 1699 at ſeventeen years. of age he was admitted a Penſioner of Trinity-College in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, of which he was choſen Fellow at Michaelmas 1705. He 
was Tutor likewiſe at the College to Anthony Earl of Harold, and Henry de Grey, ſons 
to the Duke of Kent. In January 17045 he was appointed Profeſſor of Aſtronomy and 
Experimental Philoſophy in the Profeſſorſhip founded by Thomas Plume D. D. Arch- 
deacon of Rocheſter, being choſen the firſt in that chair for his great merit and learning 


(1) Frm Dr. (d). In 1706 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and entered into holy Orders 


Smith's Memoirs, 


ni De, Kate about the year 1713 (e). He was highly eſteemed for his knowledge in the moſt abſtruſe 
night, n | 2 2 | | 

pag- 430* arts of Mathematics by the greateſt, men of the age. In the year 1713, at the deſire of 

de From Dr. Br. Richard Bentley, he publiſhed at Cambridge in 4to a ſecond edition of Sir Iſaac 

muth's Aleman. Newton's. Philoſophiæ Naturalis Principia Mathematica, with all the improvements which 

the Author had made thereto; to which he prefixed an excellent preface, giving an am- 


ple account of the Philoſophy introduced by that great man. He had prepared ſeveral 
uleful books for the public, one of which, intitled, Harmonia Menſurarum, ſive Analyſis 


& Syntbeſis per Rationum & Angulorum menſuras promote. Accedunt alia opuſcula Ma- 


thematica per Rogerum Cotes [ 4], was publiſhed at Cambridge in 4to, 1722 by his learned 


ſucceſſor 
[4] His Harmonia Menſurarum &c.] The whole Collegii S. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigitnſes Socius ; A- 
title is as follows: Harmonia Menjurarum, five, Ana- flironomice & Experimentalis Philaſaphie poſt Coteſium 
yſis & Symibeſis per Rationum & Anguloram Menſuras Profeſſor. The Dedication, of this work to Ri- 
promotæ. Accedunt alia Opuſcula' Mathematica : per Mead M. D. and F. R. S. by Dr. R 
Rogerum Coteſium. Edidit & anuxit Robertus Smith Smith is dated from Trinity College Cambridge A 
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ſaccefibr Robert Smith, now LL. D. He wrote Hkewiſe a DeſiripHort of the Gient Nattvr, 


hich. was on the 6th of March 1715, in a, Letter to. Robert 
Spaß in York/hire, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſattions. Num.“ 355. 
ſake of preſerving as much as poſſible the hiſtory of every part of that learning 


the 16th 1722. The Harmonia Men ſurarum is di- 

vided into three 9 The firſt is called Logometria, 

and was firſt publiſhed by the Author himſelf in the 

| Philoſophical tn ſaSion of the year 1714, num. $38. 
(i) See the Ac- In this part (1), the Author's chief « is to thew 
eount of the bow that fort of Problems, which are uſually reduced 
fem Ut. in to the Quadrature of the Hyperbola and Ellipfir, may 
the Philoſophical be reduced to the meaſures of Ratio's and Angles ; 
barn gyogy and afterwards to be ſolved mote . by the - 
num. 372+ YO: nons of Logarithms, and Sines, and Tangents. He 
2 ** defines meaſures of Ratio's to be quantities of any 

years 1722 and Kind, whoſe magnitudes are analogous to 8 
1723. tudes of the Ratio's to be meaſured. In this ſenſe 
any Canon of Logarithms is a Syſtem of numeral mea- 

ſures of the Ratio's of the abſolute numbers to an 

it. The, parts of the Aſymptote of the Logiſtic 

Lins, intercepted between its Ordinates, are a Syſtem 

of Lines or Meaſures of the Ratio's of thoſe Ordinates. 


The Areas of an Hyperbola, intercepted between its cal 


Ordinates to the Alymptote, are à Syſtem of Plane 
Meaſures of the Ratio's of thoſe Ordinates. And 
ſince there may be infinite Syſtems of Meaſures ac- 
cording as various kinds of Quantities are made uſe 
of, ſach as Numbers, Time, Velocity, and the like; 
or atcording as the Meaſures of any one Syſtem may 
be all increaſed or diminiſhed in any given Proportion; 
in ſuch variety much confuſion may poſſibly ariſe as 
to the kind and abſolute Magnitudes of ic 

| Meaſures, which happen to fall under co . 
Our Author very happily removes the difficulty, by 
ſhewing that the nature of the ſubje& points out. the 
Meaſure of a certain immutable Ratio for a Maalulus 
in all Syſtems, whereby to determine the Kind and 
abſolute Magnitudes of all other Meaſures in each 


(a) Pag- 4-9+ Syſtem. The firſt Propoſition (a). is to find the Mea- 


ſure of any propoſed Ratio. This he conſiders in a 


way ſo fimple and general, as naturally leads to the 

. Notion and Definition of a Modulus; namely, that it 
is an invariable Quantity in each Syſtem, which bears 

the ſame Proportion to the Increment of the Meaſure 

of any propoſed Ratio, as the increaſing Term of the 

Ratio bears 'to its own Increment. He then ſhews, 

that the Meaſure of any given Ratio is as the Modu- 

tus of the Syſtem from whence it is taken ; and that 

the Modules in every Syſtem is always equal to the 

Meaſure of a certain determinate and immutable Ra- 

tio, which he therefore calls the Ratio Modularis. He 

ſhewys that this Ratio is expreſſed by theſe Numbers 

2, 7182818 &c. to 1, or by 1 to ©, 3678794 &c. 

So that in Briggs's Canon of the ithm of this 

Ratio is the Modulus of that Syſtem : in the Logiſtic 

Line the given Subtangent is the Madalus of that Syſ- 

tem; in the Hyperbola the given Parallel „con- 

tained by an Ordinate to the Aſymptote and the Ab- 

ſeiſs from the Center, is the Madulus of that Syſtem: 

and in other Syſtems the Modulus is generally ſome 

(3) Pag. 10-1 1. remarkable Qvantity. In the ſecond Propoſirion (3) he 
gives a conciſe uncommon method for ealculating 
| Brig Canon of Logarithms, together with Rules for 

finding intermediate Logarithms and Numbers, even 

beyond the limits of the Canon. In the third Propo- 

(4) Pag. 11. in (4) he conſtructs any Syſtem of Meaſures by a 
| Canon of Logarichms, not only when the Meaſure of 

ſome one Ratio is given, but alſo without that Da- 

tum, by ſecking the Modulus of the Syſtem by the 

(5) Pag- 11, 12, Rule abovementioned, In the fourth (5) fifth (6) and 
13, 34, 15s fixth (7) Propoſitions he ſquares the Hyperbola, deſcribes 
(6 Pig. 15, 26, the Logiſtic Line and Equiangular Spiral by a Ca- 
17,18, 19- nog of Logarithms, and ſhews ſome curious uſes of 
(7' Pag. 19, & / theſe Propoſitions in their Scholia. Take an eaſy 
427. Example of the Logometrical Method in the com- 
mon Problem for finding the Denſity of the Atmo- 

2 Suppoling Gravity uniform, every one knows, 

at if Altitudes are taken in any Arithmetical Pro- 

portion, the Denſities of the Air in thoſe Altitutes 

will be in a (Geometrical Pr ; that is, the 

Altitudes are the Meaſures of the Ratio's of the Den- 

"nies * and in thoſe Altitudes, and fo the differ- 

ence of any two Altitudes is the Meaſure of the Ratio 

of the Denſities in thoſe Altitudes. Now to determine 
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the abſolute and real Magnitods of theſe Meaſtires, 
Mr, Cotes ſhews 4 er that %e Medulus of tha 


Syſtem is the Altitude of the Atmoſphere, when re- 
uced every where. to the ſame Denſity as below. The 
Modulus therefore is given (as bearing the ſame Pro- 
portion to the Altitude of the Mercury in the Baro- 
meter, as the ſpecific Gravity of Mercury does to the 
ſpecific Gravity of the Air,) and conſequently the 
whole Syſtem is given. © For fince in all Syſtems the 
Meaſures of the fame Ratio's ate analogous 
themſelves ; the Logarithm of the Ratio of the Air's 
Denſity in any two Altitudes will be to the Modulus 
of the Canon, (that is to the Logatithm of the Ratio 
Modularis defined above,) as the Difference of theſe 
Altitudes is to the aforeſaid given Altitude of the 
homogeneous Atmoſphere. He concludes his Lo- 
gometria with a General Scholium (8), containing (8) Pag. 22, U 
great variety of elegant conſtructions both Logometri- ff. 
and Trigonometrical; ſuch as give the length 
of Curves either Geometrical or Mechanical; their 
Area's and Centers of Gravity; the Solids generated 
from them, and the Surfaces of theſe Solids ; er 
with ſeveral curious Problems in Natural Philoſophy, 
concerning. the AttraQtion of Bodies, the Denſity and 
Reſiſtance. of Fluids, and the Trajectories of Planets. 
Several of theſe Problems have two Caſes ; one con- 
ſtructed by the meaſure of a Ratio, and the other by 
the meaſure of an Angle. The great affinity and 
beautiful harmony of the Meaſures in thoſe caſes gave 
occaſion to the title of the Book. The Meaſures of 
Angles are defined (juſt as the Meaſures of Ratio's) to 
be Quantities of any kind, whoſe magnitudes are ana- 
logous to the magnitude of the Angles. Such may 
be the Arcs or Sectors of any Circle, or any othen 
Quantities of 'Time, Velocity, or Reſiſtance, analo- 
gous to the Magnitades of the Angles. Every Syſtem 
of theſe Meaſures has likewiſe its Medu/as homogene- 
ous to the Meaſures in that Syſtem, and may be com · 
* by the Trigonometrical Canon of Sines and 
angents, juſt as the Meaſures of Ratio's by the 
Canon of rithms ; for the given M in 
each Syſtem bears the ſame proportion to the Meaſure 
of any given Angle, as the Radius of a Circle bears 
to an Arc, which ſubtends that Angle, or the ſame as 


this conſtant Number of Degrees 57, 2957795130 
id Angle. 


bears to the Number of in the 

Upon the whole Mr. Cotes thus expreſſes himſelf (9): 
Geametris integrum erit, ex adductis bafenus exemplis (9) Pag 35, 16 
de Methods 7 3 quam guidem, fi proba fue- 
rit, ulterius excolere pergent, & excolendo latius promo- 
wvebunt. Patet utique Campus ampliſſimus, in quo Vires 
Juas experiri poterunt, præſertim fi Logometrie Trigono- 
metriam inſuper adjungant, quibus miram quandam af- 
fnitatem in ſe invicem euntem intercedere notabam. Hiſce 
quidem Principtis haud facile crediderim generaliora dar? 
poſſe 3 cum tota Mathefis vi æ quicquam in univerſo ſuo 
ambitu complectatur, præter angulorum rationum 
Theoriam. Neque' ſane commodiora ſperabit, qui ani- 
madvertit effettionis facilitatem per ampliſſimas illas, 
omnibuſque ſuis nameris abſolutas, tum Logarithmorum 
tum Sinuum & Tangentium Tabulas, qua- anteceſſorum 
moftrorum laudatiſſime folertie debemus accepta;s. Ut 
vero tanti beneficit uberior nobis exſurgat fruftus, id 
nunc exponendum reſtat, quibus artibus ad 8 
concluſiones rectiſſima per ueniatur. In hunc finem Theo- 
remata uæ dam, tum Logometrica, tum Trigonome- 
trica 25 que parata ad uſum aſfſervo ; ni con- 
fultins vi , quum abſque nimiis ambagibus ea tra- 
di non poſſent, intadla potius preterire, atque aliis de- 
nu inveſtiganda  relinguere. Why our Author takes 
his principles to'be ſo 22 will farther appear by 
an inſtance or two. In the Problem already men- 
tioned he meaſures the Ratio of the Air's Denſities in 
any Altitudes, by the Altitudes themſelves, and makes 
ule of the Altitude of an uniform Atmoſphere for 


the Modulus. 80 likewiſe when he conſiders tho 
Velocities acquired, and the Spaces deſcribed in given 
times, by a Body projected upwards and downwards 


in a reſiſting Medium with any given Velocity ; he 
ſhews, that the Times of Deſcent, added to the _=_ 


(10) Þ 


(10) Pay. 17, 


in Deſcent of Aſcent are 


them 


COP 


%%% of Tome original Letters of his i the Jae 


and ingenious William” Jones, F. R. S. 


time, are the Meaſure of Ratio's, to ab Modulus 
of Time, whoſe terms are the Sum and Difference of 
the ultimate Velocity and che prefent Velocities, that, 
are acquired: that the Times of Aſcent, "taken from 
a given Time, are the Meaſures of Anyles, to a 
given Modalus of Time, whoſe Radius is to their Tan- 
gents in the Ratio of the ultimate Velocity to the pre- 
Fnt Velocities ; and laſtly, that the Spaces deſcribed | 
Meafures of Ratio's to a 
given Medulus of Space, whoſe terms are the abſolute 
accelerating and retarding Forces arifing from Gravity 
and Reſiſtance taken together at the beginning and end 
of thoſe Spaces. This general account may be ſuffici- 
ent to illuſtrate what we are going to ſay ; that ſince, 
the Magnitudes of Ratio's af we as Forms) may be, 
expounded by Quantities of any kind, the Mathema- 
tician is at liberty upon all occaſions to chooſe thoſe, 
which, are fitteſt for his purpoſe ; and fuch are they, 
without doubt, that are put into his hand by the Con-, 
ditions of the Problem. He may indeed repreſent, 
thoſe Quantities by an Hyperbola, or any other Logo- 
metrical Syſtem, were not his purpoſe anſwered with 
greater ſimplicity by the very Syſtem itſelf, which oc- 
curs in each particular Problem. And the ſame may 
be faid for the Syſtems of Angular Meaſures, inſtead 
of recurring upon all occaſions to Elliptical or Circular 
Area's. As' to the convenience of calculating from, 
Mr. Cotes's Conſtructions, he ſhews that the Meafures, 
of any Ratio's or Angles are rugs computed in the. 
fame uniform way; by taking from the Tables the 
Logatithm of the Ratio, or the Number of Degrees in, 
the Angle, and then by finding a fourth Proportional to, 
three given Quantities ; for that will be the Meaſure 
required. The ſimpleſt Hyperbolic Area may indeed, 
be ſquared by the ſame opetation taught in the Author's 
fourth Propoſition ; but ſimpleſt Elliptic Area re- 
aires fomewhat more. Thoſe that are more complex 
in both kinds (which generally happens) require an ad- 
ditional trouble to reduce them tothe ſimpleſt ; to ſquare, 
infinite Series is ſtill more operoſe, and does 
not anſwer the end of Geometry. Upon the Whole 
thereſore it may deſerve to be conſidered, for what 
purpoſes ſhould Problems be always conſtructed by Co- 
nic Area's, unleſs it be to pleaſe or aſſiſt the imagina- 
tion? The deſign of Theoretical Geometry differs 
from Problematical ; the former conſiſts in the diſco- 
very and contemplation of the Properties and Relati- 
ons of Figures for the ſake of naked truth; but the 
deſign of the laſt is to do ſomething propoſed, and is 
beſt executed by the leaſt Aparaſus of the former. 
The /econd part of our Author's Harmonia Menſurarum 
contains Theoremata tum Lagometrica, tum Trigonome- 
trica, que datarum  Fluxionum Fluentes exhibent 
nſuras. Adjiciuntur Theoremata de Continuatione For- 
marum & Fluentium ad infinitum. The third part con- 
tains Problematum Analyſe: & Conſtructis per Formas 
pr ecedentes. Theſe do parts were publiſhed after Mr. 
Cotes's death by Dr. Smith, who has ſubjoined to them, 
Theoremata tum Logametrica tum Trigonometrica- data- 
rum Fluxionum Fluontes - exbibentia,' per methodum men- 
ſurarum ulterius extenſam. Operis materiam a Rogero 


Cotefio accepit, Opus ipſum- compoſuit  Robertus . Smith: 


The firſt Treatiſe in the Miſcellancous Works is intitled, 


(AE ſiimatio Errorum in mixt Matheſi, per Varzationes 
Partium Trianguli Plani & Spherici, It conſiſts of 
28 Theorems, to determine the Proportions among the 
leaſt contemporary Variations of the Sides and Angles 
of Plane and Spherical Triangles, while any two of 
them remain invariable. An example will ſhew their 
great uſe in Aſtronomy. The time of the day or 
night is frequently to be determined by the Altitude of 
the Star. t it then be propoſed to find the error, 
that may ariſe in the time, ſrom any given error in 
taking the Altitude. By applying the 22d Theorem 
(to) to the Triangle formed by the Complements of 
the Star's Altitude and Declination, and. by the Com · 
plement of the Poles Elevation, Mr. Cotes ſhews, 
that the Variation of the Angle at the Pole, and con 
ſequently the Error in Time, will be as the Error in 


the Altitude directly, as the dine o the Camplement 


of the Pole's Elevation inverſely, and as the Sine of the 


Starz Azimuth from the Meridian inverſely, Conſe- 
$ ; 


in the note [B]. He lived but a little white 
d to 


«3 


quently, if the Error in tlie Altitude be given, un 
a giveh Elevation of the Pole, the, Error in time wil 
be reti procally as the Sine of the Azimith contain 
by the Meridian and the Vertical, which the Star is, 
in. This Error therefore will be the fame,” whateve 

be the Altitude of the Star in the fame Vertical and 


will be leaſt when the Vertical is at right Angles t6 the, 


Meridies ; but will be abſolutely the ih the ſame, 
circumſtance, if the obſerver be under the qua- 

tor. In which cafe, if the Error in the Altitude be. 
one minute, the error of the Time will be four ſeconds. 
If the Obſerver recedes from the Aquitor towards ei- 


, ther Pole, the Error will be encteaſed* in the Propor- 
tions of the Radius to the Sine r eres of the La- 


45 Degrees it will 


tirude. So that in the Latitude 
be 5 I Seconds, and in the Latirudes of 50 and 35 it 
- 6 5 and 6 42 Seconds reſpectively. If the 5 


Error will tft be increaſed in the Proportion of the 
Radius to the Sine of that oblique Angle. Laſtly, if 
the Error in the Altitude be either greater or leſs than 
one Minute, the Error in Time will be greater or leſs 
ih the ſame Proportion. Much after the ſame manner 
may the, Limits of Errors be computed in other caſes, 
which arife from the Inaccuracy of Obſervations, and 
from hence the moſt convenient opportunities for ob- 
ſerving are alſo determined. The fecord Treatiſe is 
De Methodo Difftrentiali Newtoniana., The Author 
having written it, before he had ſeen Sir Ifaac New- 
ton*s Treatife upon that ſuhject, has treated of it after 
a manner ſomewhat different. The third Treatiſe is 
intitled, Canmotechnia, five Conflruttio Tabularum per. 
Differentias. It conſiſts of ten Propoſitions, moſt admira-. 
bly contrived for the expeditious Computation of inter- 
mediate Terms in any given Species. The laſt Pro- 
poſition, which contains a general ſolution of the whole 


deſign, is this (11): Datis Seriei cujuſcunque Termini ("*) Page 64 


aliquot aquidiflantibus, quorum intervalla ſecanda ſunt 
in e&qualts quotlibetcunque partes, propeſitum fit inuenire, 
terininos interferendos. The Book concludes with threg 
ſmall Tracts, De Deſeenſu Gravium ; De Motu Pendu - 
lorum in Cychide ; De Motu Pyejectilium; compoſed in 
a very natural and eaſy manner. The Editor has ſub- 
Joined ſome Notes upon the Harmonia Menſurarum, and, 


in any other vertical Oblique to the Meridian, the, 


4##3 


tells us (12), that Mr. Cotes was very young, when he (12) In his Prea 
wrote the three laſt mentioned Tracts; and that he left Jace to the Har- 
bebind him ſome | other Tracts, particularly Cam pen dium monta Menſura - 


Arithmetices, Reſolutio & quationum, Problema Dioptri. 


cum univerſale, and de Naturd Curvarum ; all which 
ieces Dr. Smith informs us he deſigns to publiſh, 
Mr. Cotes likewiſe drew ap an elegant courſe of Lec- 
tures upon Experimental Philoſophy ; and intended to 
have made a great many improvements in Practical 
Aſtronomy, having made Flamſtead's and Cafini's 


Tables more commodious for the computing of the Mo- 


tions of the Sun and his Satellites, and began to draw 
up new ones for the Newtonian Theory of the Moon. 


B] We ſhall give Extrats of ſome original Letters 


of 1 to the learned and ingenious William Jones E 


R. S. in the Note.] 


ei | Febr. tyth 1 TH 
«| 9 1 1 received your moſt valuable and ac- 
66 


« Letter. 


le gift (13), together with your very kind | 
b return you my hearty thanks for em 1 


© both. Not having heard any thing of your Book Series, Flur jane, 


« till I ſaw it, I received it with the additional pleas · Differentias, 


Linearum tertit 


* ſure of a ſurprize. You have highly obliged the cum enumeratione 


*« mathematical part of the world by collecting into one cr4inis, publiſhed 


« volume thoſe curious and uſeful Treatiſes, which by Mr. jones at 
y by London 1711, ia 
publication of the Araly/is per /Equatidnes Infi- *** 


«« were before too much diſperſed, but. eſpeciall 
ce the 
« zitas, and the Methodus Differentialis. I could hear- 
« tily wiſh, that nothing of Sir Iſaac's might be loſt, 
% hope you will endeavour (as you find an opportu, 
« nity) to perſuade him to publiſh other papers; for 
J believe he has yet many excellent things in re- 

„ ſerve, About a year and a half ago (when I was 

« laſt in town) I acquainted Mr. Ralphſon, that ycu 

„had ſome papers of Sir Iſaac's in your hands, which 

were long ago communicated to Mr. Collins, I 
| thought 


(14) De Newto- 
nana 


Interpolandi, pu 
liſhed ſince by Dr, 


nn [mes 
4 | og „if his intention, was ta do juſtice to Sir 
C 


<« incloſed paper (14) is what I rote about three years 
c 


Smith he Differentia/is, but more eſpecially as a ſmall acknow- 
1 among * 2155 ( 1 


Additions to the 
Harmonia Men- 
ſurarum, 


a ment of my gratit 
«c 15 


Camb ridge Sept. zoth 1711. 


] return you my thanks for your Letter, and the in- 
ce formation you gave me concerning the State of Ma- 
e thematicks at preſent in London. I ſhall be glad to 
« ſee Mr. De Moivre's Treatiſe of Chance, when it 
„ comes out. His things are always very neat and 
«« curious. We have nothing of Sir Iſaac Newton's, 
«© that I know, of in manuſcript at Cambridge beſides 
* the firſt draught of his Principia, as he read it in 
« his Lectures; his Agebra - Lectures, which are print- 
« ed; and his Optick-LeAures, the ſubſtance of which 
« is for the molt part contain'd in his printed Book, 
« but with further improvements. I thank you for 


„ your kind offer of recommending my paper to the 


46 7 


% public; but I am of opinion, that it is not of ſo 
Preat uſe as to deſerve to be printed after Sir Iſaac's 
« Methodus Differentialis. The reading of that ex- 


, cellent Treatiſe gave me occaſion to conſider the 
« ſubject again. As my deſign related chiefly to the 
1 Conſtruftion. of Tables; ſo I found and examined 
«& a great Variety of Methods; which might be em- 


c &. 
e ployed for that purpoſe. But at laſt I pitched upon 
* one, which I judged to be by much the ſimpleſt and 


« moſt convenient of any of thoſe, which offered 


* themſelves to my thoughts. The account of this 


(13) This Paper 
is likewiſe pub- 
liſhed by Dr. 
Smith in the 
lame place. 


Pr. Gregory Lib. V. 


„ 'way, If you could aſſiſt me in this reſpect 


«« Method may make a ſecond part to be annexed to 
* the paper I formerly ſent you, if you and your ma- 
„ *thematical friends han think it of any uſe. to be 
<< publiſhed. I have not as yetdrawn it up in writing ; 
% otherwiſe it might have accompanied this Letter. 
* 'The. beſt deſcription I can give you of it in few 
* words is this (15) : that in ſome reſpeQs it reſem- 
* bles Sir Iſaac's Method in Propoſ. III. of his Me- 
&* thed. Differ. but is. in the main more nearly related 
to the Method of Mr. Briggs deſcribed in cap. 13. 
« of his Arithmetica Logarithmica, Edit. London. 
— ropo. XXV. of his Afre- 
* -zomy refers his reader to a Book of Gabriel Mouton 
« de Obſervationibus Diametrorum Solis & Lune ap- 
« parentiam. , Though I do not much rely upon the 
Doctor's recommendation, yet I ſhould. be glad to 
„ ſee the Book, or to have ſome ſhort account of his 
I ſhould 
be much obliged to you for the favour. I have for- 


.. * mexly ſent to my Bookſeller at London for ĩt, but 


the edition 6 


«© he could not Profere it. I am very deſirous to have 
the Principia finiſhed ; but I never 


I think the time loſt when we ſtay for Sir Iſaac's further 
Corrections and Improvements of ſo very valuable a 
. * book, eſpecially when. this ſeems to be the laſt time he 


4% will concern himfelf with it. 1 am ſenſible his other 
1 buſineſs allows him but little time for, theſe things; 
0 and, therefore I don't haſten him ſo muchas I might 
* otherwiſe do: I am very well ſatisfied to wait till 
* has leiſure. E M eee eee 


Ci, if ; [99434 c 


+ ail 


© A” Spy 2608 : * A | We 
| Cambridge Nov, 1ath 3741, 
ihne OY AG 


: 


; #1 have received Ne, Book, I thank you for 


3 


„. have Na 


4 Herculem. 


4 2 B 


to carry on thoſe diſcoyeries which he had deſigned be the. public, dyi 
1716 in the prime of his age, to the great regret of all 


loyers of the 
ae LC THEO 


« the favour you did me in ſending it. I have look'd, 
<« over What relates to his way of interpolation, but 
TJ can find no cauſe from thence to make any altera- 


0 tion. 1 beg. your pardon that I have not ry <1 
| © you my, ſecond paper, T had finiſhed it before r 


«« ceived your laſt r with the Book, but ſince that 
time I have not had leiſure to tranſcribe it. I de- 
« ſign to ſend with it a paper concerning Logarithmy 
* (16), Which with the others may ſerve to (16) This 1 


_ « kill upa whole TranſaQtion, if you ſhall think them Printed in the 


« of any uſe to be publiſhed after you have read them. 2 fats. 
The controverſy concerning Sir Iſaac's Philoſophy is — 2 * 
« a piece of news, that I had not heard of. I think 171. 
*“ that Philoſophy needs no defence, eſpecially when 

eit is attacked by Cartefians. One Mr. Green, a 

% Fellow of Clare-Hall in our Univerſity, fee | 
the ſame defign with thoſe German 

« and French Objectors, whom you mention. His. 

% Book (17) is now in our preſs, and is almoſt finiſh- (17) This bock 
*« ed. I am told he will add an Appendix, in which was publiſhed at 
„ he undertakes alſo to. ſquare the Circle. Ex pede Cam dider 1711 


s nder 
I need not recommend his pe following «aw 


60 any further to you. „* am, Kc.“ | = F. of 
| Vatura 40 . 

0 brid th I 4 þby, in whic i 
„Den Cambridge May 5th 1716. 42 the Inge 


** been pleaſed to give ſo favourable a repreſentation of give «s any juf 
4 my Tables: and your Letter encourages me to give Account of that 


fore tell you, that Geometers have not yet promoted Furniſh us with 


ed to = — 
«« you any longer in ſuſpenſe, I have found out a Ln Tt, 

« general and x utiful method by Meaſures of An- — 
« gles and Ratio's for the Fluent of any Quantity, Sve materie, ſm 
IE 44% cou ag 
dzz . roars 

ce which d, e, f are any conſtant Quantities, z the 

« variable, any * 9 any whole Number affic- 


« mative or negative, —— FraQtion whatever. The 


* Fluents of this form, which have hitherto been 
*« conſidered are daz dzz Theſe you 
| nn, cr ia | 
< remember are Sir Iſaac's two firſt, and from theſe all 
« his others are eaſily deduced. And as his irrational 
«« forms of the Quadratick Kind are derived from the 
«« rational, ſo from my rational Form I deduce 
2 Way v ones of all kinds. Thus for inſtance, 


« if — repreſent any affirmative or negative FraQti- 
aso | | MOR | 
„% on, the Fluent of. any Quantity of this 


« which can come under this form 


„ dn — . and ſo of ſome others, de- 
«« pends _— the Meaſures of Ratio's and Angles. 
« Mr: Leibnitz in the _ Ads of 1702, pag. 
« 218'and/219 has very raſhly undertaken to demon- 
. 3 Ib i441 A die \ 

e ſtrats that the Fluent of cannot be expreſ- 
| AP Log 90 2 (14 44a O34 
&« ſed by Meaſures of Ratio's and Angles ; and he 
„ ſwaggers upon the occaſion (according to his uſual 
% vanity) as having by this Demonſtration determin- 
«ed: ion . che greateſt a Tben he. 
wt agg . a 1 n oor | ** 


« goes on thus: As the Fluent of _ depends op- 


* 1 on 


* 
= 


(a) Par 
174, &c 
Dutch ec 


(2) ld. 


COT. 


| lege Chapel in Cambridge, with an epitaph written 
by Dr. Richard Bentley [CJ, Maſter of the faid College, who highly OT 


ces, He lies interred in Trinity-Col 


% on the Meaſure of a Ratio, and the Fluent 
ce of ——— upon the Meaſure of an Angle ; ſo he 


aa 

„ has more than once - expreſſed his wiſhes, 
<< that the Progreflion may be continued, and if 
«© it be determined to what Problem the Fluents 
| X X | | 
«of — &c. may be referred ; his 

x44- a+, X- as, | 
„ defire is anſwered in my Solution, which 
contains an infinite number of ſuch Pro ons. I 
can go yet further, and ſhew him how to find by Mea- 
< ſures of Ratio's and Angles without any Exception 
«or * the Fluent of this eu Quantity 

: £ | e | 
% dT 1 or even this dz 1 
e g ef g hams 
<« where 0, as before, repreſents any Integer, and the 
% Denominator A of the Fraction F repreſents any 


< Number in the ſeries 2. 4: 8. 16. 32 &c. any whole 


% Pata. pag, COTIN (CHARLES) a native of Paris, and a Member of the French Academy, ) The Lig of 


« Number being denoted by its Numerator 4. In 
truth I am inclined to believe, that Liebnitzt's grand 
«« queſtion onght to be determined the contrary way, 
« and hat gd, found 2 that the Fluent of 
any rati uxion  w does depend Y 
Meaſures of Ratios and Angles, excepting thoſe 
Which may be had of infinite terms, even without 
« introducing Meaſures, | 

[C] With an Epitaph written by Dr. Richard Bent- 
ley.) It is as follows: H. S. E. Rogerus Roberti Filius 
Cotes, Colgii hujus S. Trinitatis Socius, Aftronomize C 
Experimentalis Philoſophia Profsfſor Plumianus ; gui 
immaturd morte præœreptus pauca quiden ingenii ſui pig- 
nora reliquit, ſed egregia, ſed admiranda, ex inacce/j;s 
mathe eos dee felici folertia tum primum eruta. 
Poft magnum illum Newtonum Societatis hujus ſpes al- 
tera & decus gemellum. Cui ad ſummam dofrine lau- 
dem omnes morum virtutumgue dotes in cumulum accgſſe- 
runt, es magis ſpectabiles amabileſque, in formoſo 
corpore gratiores venirent. Natus Burbagii in Agro 
Leiceſtrienſi Jul. x. 1682. obiit Fun. v. 1716. 


174, ey — whom Monſieur Boileau has very much abuſed in his Satyrs. See a Vindication of him, teral French 


and ſeveral circumſtances of his Life in Monſieur Perrault's Paralleles (a), See alſo the fx en- 
(c) Mercure G#*- Letters collected by Richelet ( IM He died in January 1682 (c). 
) 


a COTTA (CATELLIAN 


Laws of the Milaneſe, and a ſmall Treatiſe concerning the Civilians, which he begins 699. 
(z) Teifver, Ca- With Mutius Scevola, and finiſhes with Andrew Alciat (a). He wrote alſo a book intitled 
rin cast Memorabilia, which were printed at Venice in the year 1572, 8vo, and which is nothing 


&c. g · 52 


0% Mata, vel but a compilation from other Authors (H). He owns it in the beginning of his books, 


—— which acquits him of the crime of Plagiariſm. 
i. = Apolg, COTTERUS (CHRISTOPHER) one 


lin f. 448. Comenius publiſhed, See KOTTERUS. 


of the: three Prophets, whoſe Revelations 


COT IS King of Thracia, contemporary with Philip, Alexander's father, reigned 
twenty four years. He at firſt gave himſelf up to luxury and a voluptuous life; and 
being grown prouder by proſperity, he became ſo- cruel, that he cut his own wife in two, 

0% Harpocration, beginning by her ſecret parts (a). Athenæus does not relate this fact thus, according to 
„en,  Delechamp's Tranſlation [4 But that Tranſlation is erroneous, as the learned Mauſlac 
has very well obſerved [BJ. Cotys dies a violent death; one Python killed him, and 


LAY He cut his own wwife in-two . . . Atheneus does 
not relate this fact thus, according to Dalechamp's Tran/- 
lation. ] After he had ſaid, that Cotys, the moſt vo- 

1) *Oc a luptuous Prince that ever reigned in Thracia (1), did 
(1) P 

r baoniw not begin to be unfortunate, till after he had offended 

Toy iy Ty OpaxF againſf Minerva, he adds the 3 particulars. 

r = tys pretended one day to marry that Goddeſs ; the 

ode i wedding dinner was given; che nuptial chamber was 

dot pps. prepared; the Bride only was wanting; Cotys, being 

then. lib. 12. very drunk, waited for her with the utmoſt impatience ; 

=P: 8. pag- 351. and when he did not ſee her come, he fell into a violent 

paſſion, He ſent one of his guards to ſee whether ſhe 

was not yet arrived in the room prepared for her. The 

ſoldier returned, and ſaid he had not ſeen any body; 

which exaſperated the furious Prince to ſuch a degree, 

that he killed the meſſenger on the ſpot ; he ſent an- 

other, who brought the anſwer, and met with 

the ſame fate. He ſent a third, who thinking to avoid 

the misfortune of the two former, would not ſay he 

had met with no body ; but boldly aſſerted, that Mi- 

nerva had been a long while waiting for the King. 

But his impoſture had no better ſucceſs, than the 

| former's fincerity. For Cotys being taken with a ſud- 

den fit of jealouſy, as tho this third meſſenger had 

taken hold of the opportunity, which the bride's im- 

patience might have offered him, fell upon him, and 

tore him in pieces, beginning with his ſecret parts. 

0 5 Bacoikivg 270; Torn g Cnnoruriong, TH) avre yoaie 

TW; dr xipow Gvirae vo Apa r Gadbicry Gg- 

(2) 1dem, ibid. EA. Tum Rex elotypia percitus, ne quid in u- 

Pay 532. Ex tem ſuam auſus ille fuifſet, manibus ſuis militem con- 

. ſeidit, ac diſcerpſit, a pudendis exorſus (2). This is 


Vor. IV. 


* 


Athenzus's account if you will follow his Tranſlator ; | 
but you muſt not follow him (3). He did not ob- (3) I had done 
ſerve that the words 0 & 8&aoixe; 5rd; wore are the it» and correct 


} . ning of a new ſtory, and fi . Y, Rex ifte 41. now this error in 


this third edition, 


quando (it happened once that this King &c.) na ban, ad. 
[BI The learned Mauſſac has very well obſerved it.] viſed by Mr. 


He obſerves that Theopompus, in Athenzus, aſſerts Weyſfiere la 
the ſame thing as Harpocration does, namely, that Co- Cree. 

tys tore his own wife in pieces, and he cenſures Dale- 

champ for tranſlating Athenzus as tho' the Meſſenger, 

and not the Queen herſelf had been thus cruelly treat- 

ed. Eruditiſimus Dalecampius longiſſim? erravit a ve- 

ritate hiſtoria, cum Graca werba Theopompt ... . ita 

vertit'.. ... (4). Ino . contrario mulierem propriam (4) See the 
diſcerp/it : ut optime habet H. ration, quod defignat Gieek words of 
jury th ite werba r . fallilinum — Theopompus, 


7 eum conſcidifſe tertium militem. Fraudi fuit fine du. w Dalechamy's 
2 


1 » : , T : rh 
eruditiſſimo illo interprete vox «r9goreo, cui non ani- — —_— a 
madvertit conjundtum efſe articulum Ti, & hoc in loco (a). 


mulierem fignificare. Hæc welim difta in favorem ju- 
niorum (5). i. e.“ The moſt learned Dela has 


quotation 


(5) Philippus 


«©. been very much miſtaken in his tranſlation of Theo- Jacobus Mauſſa- 


% pompus's Greek words. For on the contrary Cotys cus, Mer. ad 
tore his own wife in pieces 8 as : is va well ex- — HY 
<< preſſed by Harpocration, evidently appears by ©75 **?- 

„ theſe won, Eder ; but it is abſolutely falſe, — * 
s that he tore the third ſoldier in pieces. This moſt | 
learned Tranſlator has been miſled by the word &- 

% Ypwxrcy, becauſe he did not obſerve, that there was 

« an article of the feminine gender prefixed to it, ſo 

« that it ſignifies in this place a woman. Let this be 

% obſerved for the ſake of young ſcholars.” 


© UV. 


1 


That of Cotin is 


wrote Schollums ad Mediolanenſium Statuta, upon the - + Sedan 
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2 pag» 452, 


brother in the murther of this King, and it was in 
reſolved upon this attempt. Ariſtotle, who acquaints me with this [D], obſerves, that 


COT. 


(3) Demoſthen- retired to Athens, where his action was nobly rewarded (5) [CJ. He was aſfiſted by his 


in order to revenge their father, that they 


one Adamas revolted againſt Cotys, to be revenged of an injury which he had received 
from him in his youth. This injury was, that he had been caſtrated. Cerſobleptes 
Cotys's ſon ſucceeded his father in the Kingdom. He had a ſiſter who was married to 


Iphicrates [E 


I believe this is the Cotys whom Plutarch mentions in his Apophthegms 


FJ. He ſpeaks in another place of a Cor vs King of Paphlagonia, who made an 
Ce) In Vita Age- alliance with Ageſilaus, Gans that means married a beautiful girl (ch. Livy mentions 
es 


ia, pay so Oe Cor xs King of the Od 
King of Macedonia (d). Tacitus ſpeaks 


reri does not give us a very true account [G. 


1 


C] One Python killed him, and retired to Athens, 
where his action was nobly rewarded.) When he com- 
mitted the fat he was affiſted by his brother Heracli- 

(6) Demoſthenes, des (6). He would not have found every where a 


adverſ. Ariſtacra- ſanctuary after this murther (7). But he thought that A- 


fem, Page m.  thens would be a ve aſylum for him, becauſe 
A ins * that City had been e at war with Cotys. He 
mark. retired therefore thither, and deſired to be admitted a 

Citizen of Athens (8). He not only obtained that pri- 
(7) Demoſth. vilege (9), but they alſo gave him a golden crown, 
ibid. pag- 446, C. and loaded him with ſo many praiſes in the Orations 


(8) „bid. delivered beſore the people, that he had room to think 
raiſed the people's jealouſy, by extolling too much 
(9) Ibid. pag. the glory of the murther he had committed: ſo that he 


445, C. bethought himſelf of a device, to remove the envy, 

(10) Plutarchus, which began to be conceived againſt him (10). He 

de ſui _— came before the , and declared, that he did — 

542, E, prone to any in the glory of that action; that 

1 only lent his arm to ſome Deity, to whom there- 

p fore the whole merit of it ought to be aſcribed. Dio- 

cles, in Diogenes Laertius (11), ſays only, that the 

Philoſopher ho was honoured with the Freedom 

of Athens, as a reward for the murther of Cotys. 

The war had very much changed the heart of the A- 

thenians, for they had formerly admitted Cotys a Ci- 

(12) Demoſthen. tizen of their City, and given him a golden crown (12). 

adverſ. Ariftecra- It is afferted that he alſo gave them the Freedom of 

tem, Page 445, B. Thrace, in order to ſhew | wn he did not think him- 

{elf beneath them. Capax generofi ſpiritus illud guogue 

diftum Regis Cotys ; ut enim ab Aibenienſibus civitatem 

ibi datam cognovit ; Et ego, inguit, illis mee gentis jus 

dabo. AEquavit Athenis Thraciam, ne viciſſitudine talis 

beneficii imparem ſe judicando humilius de origine ſua ſen- 

tire exiſtimaretur (13). | 

[DJ. . Python and his brother reſolved upon this at- 

tempt in order to revenge their father. Ariſtotle. . . ac- 

nts me with this.] It is in the tenth chapter of 

the fifth book of his Politicks, but we muſt correct 

ſomething in it. Ilagur di x; "HpaxAiidhs of "Aline; Ko- 

Tw dip dupa, T6 mary, Tinapariss. i. e. Paro and 

* A Town in Heraclides of ZEnos * killed Cotys, on purpoſe to 

Thracia. revenge their father.” Thus it is in my edition of 

Ariſtotle (14), which is that of Geneva priated in 

(14) Pag. 305, 1605. But it ſhould be ug inſtead of Nager, and 

D. it muſt be tranſlated Python and Heraclides c. Let 

us not forget to obſerve, that Plutarch tells us, theſe 

two murtherers of Cotys had been Plato's diſciples (15). 

(15) Plut. adv. See alſo Philoſtratus, Chapter the firſt, Book the fifth 

Colztem. pag of Apollonius's Life, where he tells us, they were of 
FR the Academick Sect. 4 

[EI His ſen .... bad @ Hfter, who <wwas married to 

Tphicrates. ] Meneſtheus, who was born of this mar- 

riage, ſaid one day, that he had more value for his 

mother, than for his father, becauſe his mother had 

done all that lay in her power to make him an Athe- 

nian, whereas his father did all that he could, to make 


(11) Lib. 9. 
num. 65+ 


(13) Valer. 
Maximus, lib. 3. 
cap. . Circa fi- 


him a Thracian. Mexeſthea filium reliquit (Iphicrates), . 


ex Threſſa natum, Coti Regis filia. Ii cum interrogare- 

tur, utrum pluris matrem, patremve faceret ; matrem, 

inguit. Id cum multis mirum wideretur : at ille merito, 

inguit, facio : Nam pater, quantum in ſe fuit, 'Thra- 

(16) Corn. Ne- cem me genuit ; contra mater Athenienſem (16). Such 

pos, in Ipbicrate, was the pride of the Athenians ; they preferred the ti- 

ſab fin, tle of Citizen of Athens before the — of a King's 
ſon-in-law, or grand - ſon, and they openly rewar 

the murtherers of a Crowned-Head. Demoſthenes 

tells us, that Iphicrates, tho loaded with honours in 

his own country, did yet engage in a naval battle a- 

inſt the Athenians in behalf of his father-in-law. 

He adds, that Cotys was ſo ungrateful for this ſervice, 


, who 11 


not avoid breaking 


ht faithfully againſt the Romans for Perſeus 


ſome Princes named Cor vs, of whom Mo- 74) Lias, l. 
| | | 42. | 
In 


that he would not ſhew the leaſt civility for the Athe- 
nians, in order to obtain Iphicrates's pardon. On the 
contrary, he endeavoured to make him exaſperate his 
ſellow-citizens more and more, for he would employ 
him to attack other places belonging to them: and 
becauſe he could not perſuade him to it, he deprived 
him of the command of his troops, and reduced him 
to the ſad neceflity of ſeeking for a ſanctuary in ſome 
corner of the earth: for when Iphicrates was out of 
favour at the Court of Cotys, he durſt not retire to 
Athens; becauſe he had but lately borne arms againſt 
his native country (17). I forgot to obſerve, that A- (15) Ex De. 
naxandrides the Poet, in Athenæus (18), rallies the mofth. adv. 4- 
entertainment, which Cotys gave the day his daugh- erat. pag, 
ter was married with Iphicrates. n 
LFI I believe this is the Cotys, whom Plutarch men- (18) Lib. 4. 
tions in his Apophthegms.) Plutarch's Cotys was a very 3. page 131, * 
paſſionate man, who his ſervants cruelly, 
when they committed the leaſt fault. Some 
had ſent him a preſent of yery fine earthen vel- 
ſels, curiouſly adorned with ſeveral figures painted 
upon them : he rewarded the „who gave him 
thoſe veſſels, but he cauſed them all to be broken in 
Pieces (19), becauſe he ſoreſaw, that his ſeryants could (19) Plutarch, 
ſuch brittle ware, and that in ſuch * Ab. pag, 
a caſe he could not forbear puniſhing them too ſevere- 174 
ly (20). This | well with our Cotys's cha- (20) Compare 
rater. Moreri a it to another Cotys, who this with what 
followed Pompey's party, ſays he: but the paſſages he Avguſtus did at 
uotes, do not contain any thing, and 1 don't hwy A _ 
„ but, he is miſtaken. You will find his other — got 
blunders in the following remark. Obſerve, that I do lib. 4. cap. 4. 
not deny, there was a Cotys, King of Thrace, who pag. m. 584. and 
ſent his ſon (21) to Pompey at the head of 500 horſe. * —_— Au. 
[G] Tacitus ſpeaks of ſome Princes named Cotys, 7 pre fo - 4.2 
whom Moreri does not give us a very true account.] I. 461, E. Rl 
He ſays, that in Nero's time, Cotys King of Thracia onate people, not 
ſhared his Kingdom with his uncle Rheſcuporis. He to keep precious 
ſhould have ſaid, that Auguſtus, after the death of 
Rhoemetalces (22), King of hrace, divided the King- (21) Named 84 
dom between the ſon and the brother of the deceaſed /a/zs. See Czar, 
Prince. Rheſcuporis, who was the brother, had for 4 Hello Civ. lib, 
his ſhare the countries, that were the leaſt cultivated 3. * ＋ = 
and lay the neareſt to the enemy. Cotys, who was 70, "cg 5" 
the ſon, had the countries, which were neareſt to 
Greece. Tacitus acquaints us with this in the LXIV (22) It is, 1 
Chapter of the IId Book of his Annals. II. So that think, the fame 
Moreri was very much in the wrong to quote Tacitus Whom Dion men- 
L. 11 & 12 Annal. & L. 11. H. We meet indeed ne, *. 8 
in Book the 11th with a Corrs, King of the leſſer 1 
Armenia, whom Moreri mentions, But the 12th Book and lib. 55. pag. 
of the Annals does not ſpeak of this Cotys, nor is there 651. under the 
any Cotys at all mentioned in the ſecond Book of the Ju 759: He 
Hiſtory. ; ſo that Moreri's quotations are very errone- 8 . 
ous; for, beſides the obſervation I have juſt now made brother of one 
we may aſk him, why he did not quote any authority Rhaſciporis, fon 
concerning the Cor vg, who, as he ſays, fared his of Cotys, killed 
Kingdom with Rheſcuporis? The Cor vs, mentioned in 3 — 
the XIIth Book of the Aunali, was brother of Mithri- du, pag. 624. 
dates King of Boſphorus. The Cotys of the XI h 
Book was probably the ſon of that Tor s whom his 
uncle treated ſo cruelly ; (I ſhall ſpeak of him below.) 
What would incline me to think ſo is, that when the 
Emperor Caligula gave the leſſer Armenia and part of 
Arabia to Cotys, he gave this ſame Cotys's eſtates to 
Rhœmetalces (23). This Rhœmetalces was, without (23) Dio, lib. 59- 


doubt, the ſame, who after the condemnation of Rheſ- ad ans. 791. K. 
cuporis Cotys's murtherer, obtained from Tiberius m. 745. 

part of Thrace, the reſt being given to Cotys's ſans (%) Tacit. Am, 
(24). III. Moreri's third blunder conſiſts in a conſi- jj, 2. cap. 67 


4 


derahle 


(25) Ide! 
cap. 64. 
77%» 


(26) Ide 
Cap. 6 5. 
(27) T1 
m1 potitt 
ad Tite 
fruftas 
dias, þ 
inſidiat. 
Ibid. 
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I inform thoſe who have not the third edition of this Dictionary (in French) that — 


. "4 [| 2 * 1 6-2 
omiſſion, He had before him an account abounding 
with moral inſtructions, of which Tacitus afforded him 
the materials: why then did he Ar. uſe of them ? 
Let us not imitate his careleſmeſs. The two Princes, 
between whom A divided Thrace, were of a 
very different cha z Cotys was an honeſt man, 
lite, mild, and agreeable. Rheſcuporis was of a 
vage, cruel and ambitious temper, who could not 
bear a companion. Tpſorumqut Regum ingenia, ith mite 
& amunum, huic atrox, avidum, & ſocietatis impati- 
ens erat (25). By this obſervation Tacitus res 
his readers to fee without aſtoniſhment the Cataſtro- 
phe, which he was going to deſcribe. None but very 
dull readers, but mult expect, after ſuch an obſervation, 
to ſee Cotys deprived of his Dominions. It would be 
next to a miracle, if the portion of an honeſt man 
did not become the prey of a wicked fellow. During 
the Life of Auguſtus, Rheſcuporis, who dreaded his 
power, affected to live in friendſhip with his neighbour, 
and went on but flowly in his uſurpations; but as ſoon 
as he heard that Prince was , he invaded openly 
and violently his nephew's territories. Tiberius hav- 
ing been inted with it, let the two Princes know 
that he would have them put an end to their diſpute 
in a friendly manner. This was ſufficient to engage 
Cotys to diſarm ; and as he thought others as honeſt as 
himſelf, he conſented to an interview, which Rheſcu- 
ris propofed to him, and the better to ſhew his can- 
our, he accepted of the invitation which Rheſcu- 
is made him, to come to an entertainment which 
would give him, with a pretence to confirm their 
new alliance. But after the entertainment he was bound 
in chains, and it was in vain that he inſiſted upon the 
laws of honeſty and hoſpitality.” Rhe ſcuporit fa mo- 
deſtia, poſfulat eundem in locum coiretur, poſſe de con- 
troverſiis colloquio tranſigi. Nec diu dubitatum de 
tempore, loco, dein conditiombas, cum alter facilitate, al- 
ter fraude cuncta inter ſe concederent acciperentgue. Rbeſ- 
euporis, ſanciends, ut diftitabat, faderi, conrvivium ad- 
ficit ; traftaque in multam noctem latitia, per epulas ac 
? am incautum Cotyn, m dolum intel- 
lexerat ſacra Regni, ejuſdem familia Deos, & hoſpi- 
(26) Idem, ibid. tales menſas obreffantem, catenis onerut (26). Rheſcu- 
cap. 65. poris 3 2 * len 5 5 
wrote to the Emperor, that he | to do it, 
3 in order to prevent a treaſon which Cotys was con- 
Titeriom, triving againſt him (27). This is a treachery by 
fruBas jibi infi- which the moſt unjuſt offenders uſe to cover their 
31 „ blackeſt attempts. Tiberius anſwered him, that if 
=. he was guiltleſs, he ought not to have the leaſt miſ- 
truſt, and ſhould ſet Cotys free, and come to Rome, 
there to have his cauſe tried. He choſe rather to be 
guilty of a complete crime, than of a crime commit- 
ted but by halves, which is a much more ſubtle policy, 
than men imagine. He cauſed Cotys to be put to 
death, and gave out that he had killed himſelf. . Rhe/- 
cuporis inter metum & iram cunctutus maluit patrati 
quam incepti fucinoris reus efſt ; occidi Cotyn jubet, mor- 
temigue ſponte ſumptam ementitur (28). But the Divine 
(29) Vell. Pa- Juſtice did not ſuffer him to enjoy long ſuch a wicked 
terculus, lib. 22 uſurpation: he was not cunning enough to eſcape the 
_= 129. rec- ſhares, which the Emperor laid for him (29) ; he 
ons this among was obliged to go to Rome, where the Senate doing ju- 
the beſt managed . Gen 80. ; 
intrigues of Tibe- {tice to Cotys's widow, who had accuſed Rheſcuporis, 
nus. deprived him of his Kingdom, and even of his liber- 
ty. He was conducted to Alexandria, and whether it 
was that he endeavoured to make his eſcape, or that 
they ſuppoſed him guilty of ſome new crime, they kil- 
led him. His ſon Nhœmetalces, who had not been con- 
cerned in his wickedneſs, had no ſhare in his puniſh- 
ment: 'Thrace was divided between him and the ſons 
of Cotys; and becauſe they were yet under age, 
they were put under the guardianſhip of Trebellienus 
Rufus, who was made Regent of the Kingdom. IV. 
Moreri's fourth blunder is, that he diſtinguiſhes Cotys, 
Rheſcuporis's nephew, from the Cotys, whom Ovid 
mentions : For we ought not to doubt, but the Co- 
tys, to whom this Poet wrote an Elegy, is the ſame 
whom Tacitus commends, and to whom Auguſtes gave 
part of 'Thrace. Ovid beſtows 8 praiſes upon 
him, and begs his protection. tells him in one 
aſſage, that the place of his baniſhment is in the neigh- 
— of that King's Dominions (30), and in ano- 
ther paſſage he ſays, that he lives in that Prince's For- 


(25) Idem, ibid. 
cap+ 64+ ad ann. 
97%» 


: (28) Ibid. . 
66. TE 


(30) Fama lo- 
Nu veſtras, fi 
Jam peryenit ad 
aures, 

Me tibi finitimi 
Þarte jacere Foli. 
Ovid, ＋7 5 9 5 
lib. 2, Ponto, 
ver. 2. 


1 : 
1 


treſſes (31), This ie ſemewhat obſcure. This dame (41) J. pepe 
Epiſtle, of Ovid acquaints us, that Cotys had ſtudied, /c proft intra rad 
and had even made ſome good verſes. EL * Caftra jacenti. 


: Ibid. ver. 37. 
Aude quod ingenuas didicifſe fideliter arten 
Emollit mores, ner fit effe foros: Lg ii 
Nec Regum quiſquam magis eft inſtructus in illi 
Mitibus aut fludiis tempora plura dedit. 
Carmina teftantur ; que fi tua nomina demas, 
Threicium juvenem compoſuiſſe negem. 
t is, 


« Add to this, that the fludy of 


the liberal Arts im- 
proves the morals, and does not ſuffer us to be un- 
" = There is no Prince in the world better ſkil- 
*« led in theſe than you are, nor has any King ſpent 
more time in thoſe agreeable exerciſes ; witneſs your 
«« yerſes, which, if your name was not prefixed to 
«© them, I would never believe they were written by a 
* young 'Thracian.” ral 
o__ family was ſo ancient, that it deſcended 
from Eumolpus (32). Now Eumolpus was the perſon, (32) Ibid. ver. 2, 
who taught the Athenians the myſteries of their Reli- and 19. 
ion (33). V. Laſtly we may explode what Moreri. (33) Plutarch, 
ays, namely, that Cotys avas a certain King of the Getes, 4 Exilio, pag. 
into whoſe territories Ovid was baniſhed. It is certain, 607, 
that Cotys's Kingdom was Thrace, and not the coun- 
y of the Getes: Cotys held perhaps a r at 
mos, the place of Ovid's baniſhment ; but that is 
not being King of the Getes. So that Lipfius ſeems to 
have been miltaken, when he ſaid, in hujus regno wi- 
rer ille exulavit, quod ſcire volo juventutem (34). i. e. (34) Lipf. it 
This Poet (Ovid) was an exile in his (Cotys's) King- 74 Ann. libs 
% dom, which the youth ought to take notice f. 64 
* of.” Would ever a man, who lives in a Prince's 
dominions, ition him, that he would make him 
live ſecure in the neighbourhood of his Kingdom ? 
And yet this is the concluſion of Ovid's requeſt (35). 
Some are of opinion (36), that the King, to w — NA 
Ovid wrote, was the ſon of Cotiſo, King of the Getes, icin 2-efer, 
of whom Suetonius ſays, M. Antonius ſcribit, pri- Inviſe poſim tu 
mum eum (A m) Antonio, filio ſuo, deſpomdiſſt Tu- tus ut gſſe lc. 
liam; dein Cotiſoni, Getarum Regi, quo tempore ſibi 
invicem filium 's in matrimoni um petiifſet (37): (36) See the O- 
Theſe words 2 ma with two a uch — 045 Variorum, 
not to be met with in any other Writer. I. That Au- 2282 3» Page 
Ber deſigned to marry his daughter Julia with Cotiſo **** 
ing of the Getes. II. That he himſelf deligned to (37) Sueton. in 
marry the daughter of this Cotiſo. For, with a great . cap. 63. 
Critick's leave (38), this is the ſenſe of Suetonius's (48) Cafrubon, 
words; which ſenſe is not to be refuted by Auguſtus's in 6c verba 
conſtant affection for his ſpouſe Livia: for it muſt be S 
obſerved, that it is Mark Anthony who ſpeaks here, 
and that he did not much mind what he ſaid, when he 
intended to render Auguſtus odious. The moſt ground- 
leſs reports, the leaſt 8 were ſufficient for 
him, to make them the ſubje& of his Manifeſto's. But 
I come back now, in order to confute thoſe, who aſ- 
ſert, that Ovid wrote to this Cotiſo's ſon. I object Ta- 
citus to them, who expreſly aſſert (49), Cotys King of (39) Anal. lib. 
a part of Thrace, in Tiberius's time had obtained that Cp · 64 
part of the Kingdom from Auguſtus, after the death (40) Hifoire det 
of Rheemetalces. Whence it follows that the Cotys, Empereurs, tom. 
who reigned in Thrace during Ovid's baniſhment, was Fs. m. 1. 
the ſon of this Rhœmetalces. Monſieur de Tillemont 
(40), who thought he was only his nephew was miſ- (41) Dio. lib. 
taken: the cauſe of his error was probably this. He 54- pag· 612. 
had ſeen, that about the year 738 ſince the building of 
Rome Rhœmetalces governed in Thrace, as * 
to his nephews the ſons of Cotys (41), and that in 759 
Rhcemetalces and his brother Rheſcuporis drove the By 
enemy out of the country (42) : He thought therefore 7 _ 
that the Cotys, to whom Auguſtus gave part of Thrace % PE 
after the death Rhœ metalces was one of thoſe pupils, Sed 9u3m Marte 
ſons of Cotys, to whom Rhœmetalces was guardian in Yee, & winci 
the year 738. He would not have thought ſo, had % arm 
he obſerved that Tacitus's account is ſtrongly ſupported 2 ns 
by the praiſes, which Ovid beſtows on the courage of an. Ovid. 
Cotys's father (43). Theſe praiſes ſuit very well with Epijp. 9. lib. a. 
Rhtemetalces, who pen now and then in Hiſtory 4 Pento, ver. 43. 
from the year 738, to the year 759 (44), and one mult 
make a great many groundleſs ſuppoſitions, to make (44) See Dio. 
theſe praiſes belong to a Cotys, who died before the lib 54+ pag: 612, 
year 738, I is children under age, which gives —＋ $54 
us reaſons to believe, cat he did not feign long. 288 


(35) Hae (natali 
humo) guoniant, 


(42) Idem, lib, 


55. Page 651, 
652. 
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COW 


{e) I am obliged learned Mauſſac's obſervation is well grounded (e). | 
COUSIN (GILBERT) in Latin Cognatus, born at Nozeret in Franche-Comte (a) in 


for this to Monſ. 
Veyſſiere la 


(a) Epit. Bib- 
Ii erb. Ceſneri. 


the year 1505, was a 


learned man, as he ſnewed by u 


great number of books, a cata- 


of which may be ſeen in the Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca. ', He had been Eraſ- 
mus's ſervant [A], and found in him a maſter, who did juſtice to his great qualities. 
Eraſmus had a great eſteem for him, and taught him ſeveral things [B]. He procured 


him a Canonry at Nozeret, and offered him his own houſe u 


very advantageous 


terms, when he found him weary of his living, becauſe of the law-ſuits to which it ex- 
ed him. See the Letters XLVI, LI, and LV. of the XXVIIth Book of Eraſmus. 


ouſih was ſtill living in the year 1563 [C]. 


He was not guilty of Plagiariſm with re- 


gard to the paſſage which Thomaſius cites (5), for his Notes upon Lucian were printed 


before Peter Pithou's Adverſaria had been publiſhed. 


He bad been Erafmui's forvant.] Here follows 

A Eraſmas wrote Wm de Vers, Abbot of 
Mount St. Mary, who was one of Couſin's relations, 
ilbertus Cognatus mihi jam pluſquam triennium fidelem 
commodum praflitit famulum, quem ego tamen ob 
mores liberales non tam pro famulo habui, quam pro 
condictore, & in fludiorum laboribus ſocio, Projnde & 
tux rewerendæ amplitudini gratulor talem cognatum, & 
illi multo magis tam amicum & benignum patronum. 


Ii. e. Gilbert Coaſin has ſerved me above three years 


„ faithfully and well; and as he has a generous mind, 
„J. treat him rather as a companion, and a partner 
of my ſtudies, than as a ſervant. I congratulate 
% your Reverence for having ſuch a relation, and him 
„ much more, for having ſuch a friend and kind pa- 
« tron as you are.” I have extracted this from the 
XLVIth Letter of Eraſmus's XXVIIch book ; this 
Letter is dated December the 11th 1533. 


[B) "Eraſmus .. . taught him ſeveral things.) Eraſ- publiſhed 


mus reckons this amongſt the advantages which Cou- 
fin met with in his ſervice; he even pretends, that he 


1 * 4 
preſerved him from the contagious danger of the new 
opinions. Spero autem fore, ut illum temporis apud 
me peracti non peeniteat, nam præter eruditionis fructum, 
quod en mea conſuetudine cepit haud panitendum. .. . 
poterat alibi nonnihil attrabere contagii a Seftarum ama- 


toribus ; apud me vero, etiam d attraxiſſet, 
gari potnit (1). I do not gh wy NS nk 


0. The reading of Ms Aegis dow eb 
| (a). i his da ia does in- 
cline us to 1 See mona others, the — 


ter intitled, Magis fantafticus quam Pape Mula. i. e. 
«« More fantaſtical than the Po s Mule.” Cair. 


REM. 105 | 1 | 
[C] He a fill living in the 1563.] This 
appears from the advert: the 4 = which 
Marc Hopperus prefixed to the edition of Lucian 
—— „ 
a great many upon Gi „ W 

Notes upon Lucian were inſerted in that edition. | 


Coufin's opinions (1) Eraſmus, 
were during Eraſmus's life ; however I do not doubt, Epiſt. 46. lib, 
but he was afterwards either a, Proteſtant, or a fa- 7 


(a) Woot, e 7 COWLEY (ABRAHAM), one of the greateſt. Engliſh Poets of the ſeventeenth 


bre. 20 a. Century, was born in Fleetſtreet near the end of Chancery-Lane in London in the year 
London Dae, 1618, His father, who was a Grocer, dying before the ſon was born, his mother by 
Pope-Blount's her endeavours and friends procured him to be admitted a King's Scholar in Weſtminſter 
Remarks upon. (a). The occaſion of his firſt inclination to Poetry, was his caſual lighting on Spenſer's 
1a&rs and Con. Fairy Queen, when he was but juſt able to read [A]; and this inclination was ſo far improved 
fires of the mf: in him, that at thirteen years of age he began to write ſeveral Poems, a collection of 


641, whether An- Which was publiſhed in 1633, when he was but fifteen years old [BJ. While he was at 


tient or Modern, 
extracted cout of 
tbe beſt and cboi- 
eeſt Criticks, Page 
48. of the Cba- 
rafters and Cen- 
ſures : edit. Lon- 
don 1694, in 4to. 


(1) Prefixed to 
his Works. 


(a) Foſli Oxon. 


vol. 2. col. 120+ falſe, as Mr. Wood obſerves (2). There are alſo ver- 


School he had this defect in his memory, that his Teachers could never bring it to retain 


[4] The occafion of his firſt inclination to Poetry was 
his caſual lighting upon Spenſer's Fairy Queen, when 
he was but juſt able to read.] He informs us of this 
circumſtance in his E/ay upon himſelf, where he writes 
as follows; I believe I can tell the particular little 
chance, that filled my head firſt with ſuch chimes of 
verſe, as have never fince lefi ringing there. For 1 
remember when I began to read, BY take ſome plea- 


ſure in it, there was wont to lie in my mother's parlour 


1 know not by what accident, for ſhe herſelf never in her 
ife read any book but of devotion) but there was wont 
to lie Spenſer's Works, This Ihappened to fall upon, and 
was infinitely delighted with the flories C4 the Knights, 
and Giants, and Monſlers, and brave Houſes, which 1 


faund every where there ( though my underſtanding bad 


little to do with all this, ) and by degrees with the 
tinkling of the rhyme and dance 9 2... 5 fo that J 
think I had read him all over before I was twelve 


years old, and was thus made Poet as immediately as a 


child is made an eunuch. | 

LB] At thirteen years of age he began to writs ſeveral 
Poems, a collefion of which was publiſhed in 1633, 
«when we was but teen years of age.) Dr. Sprat in 
his Life of him (1) is miſtaken in aſſerting that this 
Collection was publiſhed in the thirteenth year of his 

e, fince Mr. Cowley was born in 1618, and this 

llection was printed at London 1633 in 4to, under 
the title of Poetica! Bloſſoms, and contained Antonius 
and Melida, and the Tragical Hiſtory of Pyramus and 
Thiſbe ; the former dedicated to Dr. John Williams 
Biſhop of Lincoln, and the latter to Mr. Lambert 
Osbaldeſton, Maſter of Weſtminſer-ſchool. Before 
both is his picture with his age ſet over it, viz. 13, but 


4 


ſes made by his ſchool-fellows in commendation of 
them; and at the end are two Elegies, one on Dud- 
ley Lord Carleton, and another on his kinſman Ri- 
chard Clerk of Lincoln's-Inn Gent. and 4 Dream of 


Elyſium. Dr. Sprat (3) tells us, that there are many (3) Ubi ſupr® 


things in theſe Poems, that might awell become the vi- 
our and force of @ manly wit, Mr. Cowley in his 
Jay upon wy” gives us ſome ſtanza's of an Ode, 
rinted in this Collection, and written when he was 

thirteen years old. The beginning of it, fays 

„he, is boyiſh, but of this part, which I here ſet down 

(if a very little were corrected) I ſhould hardly now 
„ be much aſhamed.” 


. 
This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt 100 bi F4 
Some honour I <would have, 
Net from great deeds, but goad alone. 
The unknown are better than ill known. 
Rumour can ape the grave : 
Acquaintance I would have, but when't depends 
Not on the number, but the chaice of friends. 


| 1 | X. 
Books ſhould, not buff ngſi, entertain the light, 
And 2 as undifturb'd as death, the night. 
ly houſe a cottage more 
Wan palace, and ſhould fitting be 
For all my uſe, no luxury. | 
My garden painted o'er 
With Nature's hands, not art's, and pleaſures yield, 
Horace might ery in his Sabine field. 


News 


(i) Ub 


(k) Faj 
yol. 3.0 


(4) We 
ſupra, | 


(5) Ae 
the Eng 
matic | 
82. ed 
1691, 


(6) W. 
fupra, | 
baine, 


G O 


the ordinary rules or Grammar. However he ſupplied that want by converſing 
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with 


the books themſelves, from whence thoſe rules had been drawn. That no doubt was a 
better way, though much more difficult; and he afterwards found this benefit by it, that 


having got the Greck and Roman 
but uſe; he 


as he had done his on; not by precept 
practiſed them not as a ſcholar but as a native; He was afterwards removed 


to Trinity- College in the Univerſity of Cambridge, of which he was elected Scholar in 


{c) Wood, 4 1636 (c), where by the progreſs and continuance of his wit, it appeared that two things 
were joined in it, which ſeldom met together, that it was both carly-ripe and laſting (d). 
His exerciſes of all kinds were received by the Univerſity with prodigious applauſe, and als 
with this particular praiſe, that they were not only fit for the obſcurity of an Acadetnical 


upra, d 
. Pope 


Blount, ub ſo- 
Pra. 


d) Sprat, ub. 


life, but to have been ſhewn on the true Theatre of the world. In 1638 he publiſhed 
a Paſtoral Comedy, intitled Loves Riddle [C], and a Latin Comedy, intitled Nau- 


fragium Foculare [DI. Before the twentieth year of 


his age he laid the deſign of 


divers of his moſt maſculine works, which he finiſhed long after (e). He took the des (/) idem, ibid. 
ee of Maſter of Arts, and in the beginning of the year 1643, was with ſeveral Gen- 


men ejected out of his Co 


llege, and obliged to quit the Univerſity ; upon which he re- 


tired to Oxford, and ſettled in St. John's College (/), and under the name of a Scholar ( Wood, u3i 
9 Oxford publiſhed the ſame year a Satyr, intitled, The Puritan and the Papiſt [ EI. In /e. 
t. John's College he proſecuted his ſtudies with great ſucceſs; nor in the mean time was 
he wanting to his duty in the war itſelf ; for he was preſent and in ſervice in ſeveral of 
the King's journies and expeditions. By theſe occaſions and the report of his uncommon 
merit he ſoon gained the friendſhip of the chief perſons of the Court and the Gown; 
whom the fortune of war had drawn together, and 2 of the Lord Falkland, 


one of the Principal Secretaries of State (g). Hel 


Oxford a little before the ſurrender (2) Sprat, and 


of it to the Parliament, and went to Paris, where he was ſettled in the family of Henry fre. 


Lord Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Alban's [ 


Fl, who having a great reſpect for him, 


he by that Nobleman's intereſt was deſigned for the Maſterſhip of the Savoy, which tho? 


« granted, ſays Mr. Wood (5), to his high merit by both 

« by certain perſons, enemies to the Muſes, he loſt that place.“ 
(i) Ui ſupra, his native country above twelve years, according to Dr. Sprat (i), or ten years, accord- 271. 
ing to Mr. Wood (k) [G]. which were wholly ſpent either in bearing a' ſhare in the 
diſtreſſes of the Royal Family, or labouring in their affairs [HI. 


(k) Fafli Oxon. 
wol. 3. col, 120» 


/ XI. 


Thus wwould T double my lifts fading ſpace, 
For he that runs it well, twice runs the race. 

Aud in this true delight, | 
Theſe unbought ſports, that happy flate, 

1 would not fear, nor wiſh my fate, 
But boldly ſay each night, | 

To morrow let my Sun his beams diſplay, 
Or in clouds hide them ; I have lid to day. 


[C] I 1638 be publiſbed a Paſtoral Comedy, int:- 
tled, Love's Riddle] It was written while he was at 
Weſtminſter-School, and dedicated to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and printed at London 1638. Mr. Gerard 
Langbaine (5) tells us that it was firſt printed with his 
(5) Account of Poetical Bloſſoms London 1633 in 4to, and fince print- 
the Engliſh Dra- ed in the ſecond volume of his works in fol. London 
matic Poets, pag. 1681. ** If this Play, continues he, be conſidered ac- 
bs edit. Oxtord © cording to the Author's years at that time, it will 

_ 0 — be allowed ſtandard; or at leaſt needs no 
* other apology than what the Author makes for it 
jn his Dedication to his Patron,” 


(4) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 121. 


Take it as early fruits, which rare appear, 

Though not half ripe, but worſt of all the year ; 
And if it pleaſe your taſte, my Muſe will jay, 

The Birch, which crown'd her then, is grown a Bay. 


[D] 4 Latin Comedy, intitled, Naufragium Jocu- 

lare.] It was acted before the Univerſity of Cam- 

(6) Weod, uz; bridge in Trinity-College February 2d 1638, and was 
Hera, and Lang- printed at London 1638 in 8vo (6). 

beine, pag. $6, [E] Under the name of a Scholar of Oxford, pub- 

liſhed in 1643 a Satyr, intitled, The Puritan andithe 

Papiſt.) It was printed in one ſheet and an half in 

to, and was republiſhed at London 1682 in 4to in a 

Book intitled, Wit and Loyalty revived in a Colle ion 

ome ſmart Satyrs in Verſe and Proſe on the late Times. 

Abe Writer of the Preface complains, that this Satyr 

of Mr. Cowley was not publiſhed by the Editor of 

his firſt Collection of Poems, and gives two preſump- 

tive reaſons of it, and wonders that his Poem called 

Brutus, and that upon the Biſhop of Lincoln's En- 


VoI. IV. 


e Charles's Iſt and IId, yet (5 U% ſupra. 
He was abſent from de, ce 4, 


His Poems, intitled 
the 


largement from the Tower, which he imagines not to 
have been written by our Author, have met with ſo 
good fortune as to have a place there (8). (8) See Wood, 
F] Went to Paris, where he was ſettled in the Fa- 3% 
mi 7 Henry Lord Fermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Al- 
bans.) Dr. Sprat tells us (9), that the firſt occaſion of (9) Us! ſapra. 
his entering into buſineſs was the Elegy, which he 
wrote upon Mr. William Harvey's Death, and which 
brought him into the acquaintance of Mr. John Har- 
vey, the brother of his ſed friend, from whom 
he received many offices of kindneſs through the whole 
courſe of his life, and principally this, that by his means | 
be came into the ſervice of my Lord St. Albans. But 
Mr. Wood gives us this account (10), that when Mr. (10) Col. 120. 
Cowley came to Paris, he fell into the acquaintance | + dang. rag aft 
of Dr. Stephen Goffe, a Brother of the Oratory, by col 251. 
whoſe means he was preferred and placed in the Fami- 
ly of the Lord Jermyn. | 
[G] He was abſent from his native country above 
twelve years, according to Dr. Sprat, or ten years, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wood.) The latter of theſe Writers ob- 


ſerves (11), that he left Oxford a little before the ſur- (11) Fafi Oxon, 


render of that city to the Parliament, which was in vol. 2. col. 120. 
June 1646 ; and fince Mr. Cowley returned to England 
in 1656, Mr. Wood is in the right in aſſerting, that our 
Author was abſent from his native country about ten years, 
and not above twelve years, as Dr. Sprat imagined. 
[H] Which were wholly ſpent either in bearing a ſhare 
in the diſtreſſes of the Royal Family, or !abouring in their 
affairs.) To this purpoſe he performed ſeveral dan- 
us journeys into Jerſey, Scotland, Flanders, Hol- 
and, or wherever elſe the King's troubles required his 
attendance. But the chief teſtimony of his fidelity 
was the laborious ſervice, which he underwent in 
maintaining the conſtant correſpondence between King 
Charles I and his Queen. In that weighty truſt he 
behaved himſelf with indefatigable induſtry and un- 
ſuſpected ſecrecy. For he —— and decyphered 
with his own hand the greateſt part of all the Letters, 
which paſſed between their Majeſties, and managed a 
vaſt intelligence in many other parts; which for ſome 
years together took up all his days, and two or three 
nights every week. | In the Miſcellanea Aulica : Or 
4 Colle&ion of State Treatiſes, never before publiſhed : 
| 9 containing 
5 N 


2 * 
* A 
"© 


vol. 1. col, 


450 


(1) lem, ibis, Guardian'in 1650 


— 


C O 


at London 1647 in 8vo [I], and his Comedy, intitled The 
In the year 9 thought proper by thoſe on whom 


the Miſtreſs, woes pon 


he depended, La erate eels als 


and retirement ſhould take occaſion of giving 
tion. Upon his return he publiſhed an edition of his Poems [L]. 


covtaining vr ey King Charles 4 King Nine U. 


in their exile ; from the Earl. of Arlington to Sir Bern. 
Gaſcoign, about the intended Match of the Duke of York 


with the Archducheſs of Inſpruch ; a Deſcription of Ger- 
, its Government et. By Sir B. Gaſtoign Er. 


Faithfully collected from their Originals by Mr. Thomas 
— London 1702 in 8vo, we have ſeveral Let- 


ters of Mr. Cowley to Mr. Bennet, aſterwards Earl of 


Arli , containing a ſhort account of King Charles 
— — before he went to be crowned in Scotland 
1650. d | 
[ 3 His Poems, intitled the Miſtreſs, dere printed at 
London 1647 in 800.) They were printed under this 
title, The 16 or ſeveral Cs of Love-Ver ſes. 
In the Preface to his Poems publiſhed at London 1656 
in fol. ſpeaking of theſe Poems, he tells us, that Poers 
are ſearce thought Freemen of their Company without 
paying ſome duties, and obliging them ſolves to be true to 
love. Sooner or later they a”; rag 6 5 that 
tryal, like ſome Mahometan Monks, that are bound, by 
their Order, once at leaf in their life to make a pil. 
grimage to Merta. 259 | 19 
In ſurias ignemque ruunt, Amor omnibus idem. 


But doe muſt not always male a judgment of their man- 


mer from their writing of this kind, as the Romaniſts 


(12) Us: ſupra, 


(13} Wood, col. 
121. 


ſays he, 1 dare boldly pronounce, that never yet ſo 


ancharitably do of Beza, for a few laſtivious Sonnets 
compoſed by hint tn his youth. It is not in this ſenſe that 
Poeſy is ſaid to be a hind of painting; it is not the picture 
22 oet, bit of things and per ons imagined by him. 

may be in his own practice and diſpofition a Philoſo- 
pher, nay a Stoick, and yet ſpeak ſometimes with the 
Jofineſs of an amorous Sappho : _ 

Feret & Rubus aſper Amomum. 


He profeſſes too much the uſe of Fables ( though without 


the malice of 5 to have bis teflimony taken even 
againſt bim fell. Neither would I here be miſunder- 


ſtood, as if I affected fo much gravity, as to be a- 
<< ſhamed to be thought really in love. On the con- 
% trary I cannot have a good opinion of any man, 
who is not at all capable of being ſo. But I ſpeak 
to excuſe ſome expreſſions (if ſuch there be) which 
may happen to offend the ſeverity of ſupercili- 
«©. ous readers, for much exceſs is to be allowed in 
« love, and even more in Poetry, ſo we avoid the two 

unpardonable vices in both, which are Ob/ceni 
„and Profaneneſs, of which I am ſure if my <a, 4 
be ever guilty, they have ill repreſented my thoughts 
and intentions.” Dr, Sprat (12) tells us, that he is 
not aſhamed to commend Mr. Cowley's Miſtreſs, and 
only excepts one or two / expreſſions, which he wiſhed 
be could have prevailed with thoſe, who had the right 
of the other edition, to have left out. But of all the "rf, 
as written on a ſubjett ſo delicate, that can leſs offend 
the ſevereft rules of Morality. The whole Paſſion of 
Lowe is intimately deſeribed, with all its mighty train of 
hopes and joys and diſquiets. Beſides this amorous ten- 
derneſs, I know not how in every copy there is fomethi 
of more _ uſeful knowledge very naturally and gracefi 
inſinuated, and every where there may be 1 found 
to inform the minds of wiſe men, as well ay to move the 

on of young men or Women. 
was ated before Prince Charles at Trinity College in 
Cambridge March 12, 1641, and printed at London in 
4to 1650 (13). He tells us himſelf in the Preface to his 
Poems, - that it was made and ated before the Prince 
in his paſſage through Cambridge towards York at 
„the beginning of the late unhappy war, or rather 
«« neither made, nor ated, but rough-drawn only, 
„ and. repeated; for the haſte was ſo great, that it 
could neither be reviſed or perfected by the Author, 
«« nor learned without Book by the Actors, nor ſet 
forth in any meaſure tolerably by the officers of the 


46 
46 


* but T have loft the copy, and dare not think it 


on the ſtage under a new title, as indeed it was in a 


His Comedy, intitled, The Guardian.] It 


ngland, and under the ET 


pretence of 


ivacy 
poſture of affairs in th 


Na- 
He was ſoon after 
| ſeired 


ration, - 


notice of the 


«« College. Aſter the (which, I con- | 
«« feſs, was ſomewhat of the lateſt) I began to look it 
*« over, and changed it very much, ftriking out ſome 

«« whole parts, as that of the Poet and the Soldier 


«« ſerves the pains to write it again, which makes me 

„ - omit it in — — =AnY though there be ſome 
things in it, which I am not med of, taking 

* the excuſe of my age and ſmall experience in hu- 

«« man converſation when I made it. But as it is, it 

is only the haſty firſt ſetting of a picture; and there- 

“fore like to reſemble me accordingly.” « Mr. - 

baine aſſures us (14), that this Comedy, notwi - (14) Ubi ere, 
ing Mr. Cowley's modeſt opinion of it, was acted ſe- pag: 81 
veral times after privately, during the prohibition of 

the ſtage; and after the Reſtoration publicly at Dublin, 

and never failed of applauſe. This Mr. Langbaine 
ſuppoſes put our Author upon reviſing it, and there be- 

ing many things in it, which he diſliked, and findin 
himſelf at leiſure in the country, he altered it almo 
throughout, and then permitted it to appear publicly 


17) E 


ory. 


(13) Pre 
his Pind, 
Ode to thi 
publiſhed 
Works, v 
page 344 
edit · Lon 


1730, in 


— a new Play, calling it The Cutter of Coleman- 
treet. 
[LI en his return he publiſbed a new. edition of his 
Poems.) They were printed at London 1656 in fol. 
and contained, I. Miſcellanien. II. The Mee, or 
Love-Verſes. III. Pindarique Odes, written in imi- 
tation of the and manner of the Odes of Pindar. 
With Notes &c. In the Preface he tells us, that upon his 
return to England, he met with a Book, intitled, The 
Tron Age, publiſhed under his name, which he abſo- 
lutely diſclaims ; and then proceeds to give an account 
of the Poems contained in that volume, With regard 
to the Pindaric Odes, he tells us, that he was in great 
doubt whether they will be underſtood by moſt rea- 
ders ; nay even by very many, who are well enough 
acquainted with the common roads and ordinary tra 
of Poetry. They either are, fox he, or at leaſt 
were meant to be of that kind of ſtyle, which Dion. 
« Halicarnaſſeus calls MN be x dd lr du r- 
e, and which he attributes 12 The di- 
greſſions are many and ſudden, and ſometimes long 
according to the faſhion of all Lyriques, and of 
* Pindar * all men living. The f are unu- 
* ſual and bold even to temerity, and ſuch as I durſt 
not have to do withal in any other kind of Poetry. 
The numbers are various and irregular, and ſome- 
* times (eſpecially ſome of the long ones) ſeem harſh 
* and uncouth, if the juſt; meaſures and cadencies be 
* not obſerved in the pronunciation. So that almoſt 
« all their ſweetneſs and numeroſity (which is to be 
„ ſound, if I miſtake not, in the rougheſt, if rightly 
«« repeated), lies in a manner wholly at the mercy of 
«« the reader.” Dr. Sprat (15) obſerves, that the oc- 
caſion of his falling into this way of writing was his ac- 
cidental meeting with Pindar's works, in a place, where 
he had no other Books to direct him, and that having 
then conſidered at leiſure the height of his invention, 
and the majeſty of his ſtyle, he tried immediately to 
imitate it in Engliſh ; and r it without the 
danger, that Horace preſaged to the man, who ſhould 
dare to attempt it. Mr. Dryden tells us (16), that our (16) Pretace to 
Author brought Pindaric Verſe as near perfection as was the Firft Part of 
poſſible in ſo Hort a time. But, lays he, if 1 may be oy 
allowed to fpeak my mind modeſtly, and without injury Bir. — 4 he 
to bis ſacred aſhes, ſomewhat of the purity of Engliſh, - 
ſomewhat of more equal thoughts, ſomewhat of 5 London 1716, in 
neſs in the numbers, in one word, ſomewhat of a finer 24m0. 
turn aud more Lyrical Ferſe is yet wanting. As for the 
foul of it, which conſiſts in the warmth and wigour 
fancy, the maſterly, figures, and the copiouſne/+ of ima- 
gination, he has excelled all athers in this kind. Tet if 
the kind itſelf be capable of mare perfection, ibo rather 
in the ornamental parts of it, than the efſential, what 
rules of morality or mſpect have I broken in naming the 
defetts, that they may hereafter be amended ? Imitation 
is à nice point, and there are few Poets, who deſerve 

ts 


(19) Pre! 
ſupra. 


(20) Ub: 


(15) Ui ſupra, 


{21) Pre 
is Tran 
Father R 
Reflectio- 
Aviftotle* 
biſe of Pe 


{m) Ui ſupra» 


\ He was 60> mained in the ſame ſtation as before till near the time of the Reſtoration (n), 
60 printed it at London 1660, in 4to. 


tually created 


Doctor of Phy- 
fick Decem- 2d 


17) Eſſay en. 
ory. 


(13) Preface to 
his Pindarique 
Ode to the Queen, 
publiſhed in his 
Works, vol. LO 


344, 345. 
ea. London 


1730, in Iamo. 


(19) Preface, abi 
ſupra. 


(20) Ubr ſupra. 


(21) Preface to 


* 5 N — 
C: O W ; 


ſeized and confined for ſome time AI; 5 «+ but-afterwards complying; as Mr. Wood tells 


4 us (n), with the men then in power, (which was much taken notice of 

% Party) he obtained an order to be created Doctor of Phyſic, which bei 

« to his mind (whereby he gained the ill-will of ſome of his friends) he went into France 
in, having made a copy of verſes on Olivers death.” This account of Mr. Wood 

again, ng - 

ley's loyalty ; but Dr. Sprat endeavours to vindicate him from all 


reflects upon 


Mr. Cow 


by the Royal 
ng done 


imputations of that kind [V]; and informs us, that after his return to France, he re- 


he wrote an Ode, and 


), upon which 
In -1662 he publiſhed his 


two Books of Plants in g vo, reprinted at London 1668 and 1678, with his other Latin 
1657. Lem, ibid. Poems [O]. At the Reſtoration he was now paſt the fortieth year of his age the great- 
: | "2 | est 


to be models in all they writes The Earl of Mulgrave, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham, ſpeaking of the na- 
ture of Pindaric Odes, writes as follows (17): 


The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir d, 
' With fury too, as well as fancy fir'd. | 
| 2 might boaſt to have perform d this part, 
Hau he with nature join d the rules art; 
ut ill expreſſion gives ſometimes allay 
o that rich fancy, which can ne er decay. 


Mr. Congreve (18) having excepted againſt the irregu- 
larity of the A, 4 Engliſh Pindaric Odes, ob- 
ſerves, that © there is that great deference due to the me. 
« mory, t parts, and learning of Mr. Cowley, that 
« nothing ſhould be objected to the latitude he has taken 
« in his Pindaric Odes. The beauty of his Verſes are 
« an atonement for the irregularity of his Stanza's ; 
« and tho' he did not imitate Pindar in the ſtrictneſs of 
« his numbers, he has very often happily copied him 
« in the force of his figures, and ſublimity of his 
« ſtyle and ſentiments.” With regard to his Davi- 
deis, a ſacred Poem of the troubles of David, in four 
Books, our Poet tells us (19) that he deſigned it to conſiſt 
of twelve Books, not for the Tribes ſake, but after the 
pattern of Virgil ; and intended to cloſe all with that 
moſt poetical elegy of David on the Death of Saul 
and Jonathan. B.. Sprat (20) obſerves, that this 
Poem was wholly written in ſo young an age, that if 
we ſhall reflect on the vaſtneſs of the argument, and 
his manner of handling it, he may ſeem like one of 
the miracles, that he there adorns, like a boy . 
ing Goliah. ** I have often heard you, contizues Dr. 
«© Sprat addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Martin Clifford, do- 
« clare, that he had finiſhed the greateſt part of it, 
« while he was yet a young Student at Cambridge. 
« This perhaps may bethe reaſon, that in ſome groces 
« there is more youthfulneſs and redundance of fancy, 
« than his riper judgment would have allowed. . . . , 
« But for the main of it, I will affirm, that it is a bet- 
<< ter inſtance and beginning of a divine Poem, than 
« I ever yet ſaw in any lan The contrivance 
«« is perfectly ancient, which is certainly the true 
« form of Heroic Poetry, and ſuch as was never yet 
out- done by any new devices of modern Wits. The 
% ſubject was truly divine, even according to God's 
«© own heart. The matter of his invention all the 
« treaſures of knowledge and hiſtories in the Bible. 
« The model of it comprehended all the learning of 
« the Eaſt. The characters lofty and various; the 
% numbers firm and powerful ; the digreſſions beauti- 
«« ful and proportionable ; the deſign to ſubmit mor- 
« tal wit to heavenly truths ; in all there is an admi- 
« rable mixture of Dis virtues and paſſions, with 
« religious raptures.” Mr. Thomas Rymer (21) is 


is Rn of of opinion, that a more happy genius for Heroic Poeſy 
Father pin's 


Reflections u 
— * 
biſe of Poetry, 


appears in our Author, than either in Spenſer or Dave- 
nan; and that he underſtood the purity, the per /picuity, 
the majeſty of Ayle, and the virtue of numbers. He could 
diſcern what was beautiful and pleaſant in nature, and 
could expreſs bis thoughts without the leaſt difficulty or 
conſtraint. He underſtood how: to diſpoſe of the matters, 
and to manage his digreſſions. In Sport, he underſtood 
Homer and Virgil, and as prudently made his 1 
tage of them. 2 as it may be lamented, that he car- 
ried not on the work fo far as he deſigned, ſo it might be 


wiſhed, that he had lived to reviſe what he did leave 


us. I think the troubles of David is neither title nor 
matter proper for an heroic Poem, ſeeing it is rather 
the ations, than the ſufferings, that make an Heroe. 


Nor can it be defended by Homer's Odyſſeis, /ince L. 


Ne Jafferings _ conclude wwith one great and perfe? 
action. But notwithſtanding this cenſure of Mr. Rymer, 
he afterwards tells us, that in the © Dawigeis (fra 

< and imperfe& as it is) there ſhines ſomething of a 
«© more fine, more free, more new, and more noble 
«- air, than 


Gentleman of con- 
fiderable note in the King's party. Being made a 
<< priſoner, he was often examined before the uſurpers, 
„who tried all imaginable ways to make him ſer- 
viceable to their ends. That courſe not prevail- 
ing, he was committed to ſevere reſtraint, and ſcarce 


at laſt obtained his liberty upon the hard terms of 


a thouſand pound bail, which burden Dr. Scarbo« 
tough very honourably took upon himſelf. Under 
„ theſe bonds he continued till the general redemp- 


« 
2 But Dr. Sprat endeavours to vindicate him from 

1mputations of that kind.) He obſerves, that ſome 
perſons had attempted to bring Mr. Cowley's loyalty 
in queſtion upon occaſion of a few lines in the Preface 
5 but that the real ſtate of the caſe was 
thus. U pon his coming over he found the condition 
of the Royal party very deſperate. He perceived the 
ſtrength of their enemies ſo united, that till it ſhould 
begin to break within itſelf, all endeavours againſt it 
were like to prove unſucceſsful. On the other fide 
he beheld their zeal for the King's cauſe to be ſtill 
ſo active, that it often hurried t into inevitable 
ruin. He ſaw this with much grief. And though he 
approved their as much as any man liv- 
ing, yet he found their unſeaſonable ſhewing it did only 

ble themſelves, and give their adverſaries great ad- 
vantage of riches and ſtrength by their defeats. He 
therefore believed, that it would be a meritorious ſer- 
vice to the King, if any man, who was known to 
have followed his intereſt, could inſinuate into the u- 
ſurper's minds, that men of his. principles were now 
1 to be quiet, and could perſuade the poor op- 
preſſed Royaliits to conceal their aſſections ſor better 


occaſions. And as for his own particular, he was a 


cloſe priſoner, when he wrote that againſt which the 
exception is made; ſo that he ſaw it was im 
for him to purſue the ends, for which he came thither, 
if he did not make ſome kind of declaration of his 
peaceable intentions. This was then his opinion; and 
the ſucceſs of things, ſays Dr. Sprat, ſeems to prove, 
that it was not very ill grounded. For certainly it was 
one of the greateſt helps to the King's affairs about the 
latter end of that tyranny, that many of his beſt friends 
diſſembled their counſels, and ated the ſame defigns un- 
der the diſguiſes and names of other parties. * 

[O] in 1662 he publiſhed his two Books of Plants 
in 80, reprinted at London in 1668 and 1678 with. his 


. other Latin Poems.) He added four Books of Plants to 


the two former ; and all his Latin Poems were 
ed in the edition of London 1678, in 8yo, with his 
before it, and a ſhort account of his Life in 
tin by Dr. Sprat, under the following title: Abra- 
hami Cowleii Angli Poemata Latina; in guibus conti- 


| aig? Herbarum 
nentur ſex Libri Plantarum, vix. Florum .' & 
unus Miſcellaneorum, Hie Editioni ſecunds accoſkt 


int- 


Syluvarum 
In- 


dex rerum antebac * An Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion of the fixth 
1 


Lon- 


of Plants was printed at 
| don 


poſlible 


461 


„ 


152 


(0) Idem, ibid- 
(p) U6i ſupra, 


() Idem, ibid. 
0 Ubi ſupra, 


(s) Num. 614. 
vol. 8. pag. 212. 
edit. London 
1715 in 12m0s 


better man behind him in England. There have been many editions of his works [PH]. 


(23) Life 
Cowley, f 


(24) Pag . 8. 
1689, in 24% 


ow 


eſt part of which had been ſpent in à various and tempeſtuous condition (o/ and t not 
cc Eading, according to Mr. Wood (9), that preferment conferred upon him, which he 
«« expected, while others for their n y carried away moſt places, he retited diſcontented N 
« into Surrey,” where he t the remaining part of his life in a private and ſtudious 1. L 
manner, chi procured 1713. 


efly' at Chertſey, where he hid a leaſe of a farm held of the Queen, 
for him by George Duke of Buckingham from the Earl of St. Alban's (). Dr. Sprat; who 

repreſents his retirement as the effect of choice, and not of diſcontent, obſcrves (0 that 

he obtained a plentiful eſtate by the favour of that Earl, and the bounty of the Duke of 

Buckingham; and that though he had frequent inyitations to return to buſineſs, yet he 

never gave ear to any perſuaſions of profit or prefertnent. However the Writer of a 5 

Letter in the Spectutor (5) tells us, that though our Poet tells the ſtory of Aglaus 47) 0 Printed * 
with ſo much pleaſure, it was not till after frequent diſappointments that he termed . 7% ../” | 
« himſelf the melancholy Cowley, and he praiſed ſolitude, when he deſpaired of ſhining F. 2, 

in a Court.” He died at à houſe called the Porch-Houſe towards the Weſt- end of 

Chertſey in Surrey July the 28th 1667, aged forty nine years 4 and his body being at- 

tended by a great number of perſons of the moſt eminent quality was interred Auguſt the 

third in Weſtminſter- Abbey near the aſhes of Chaucer and Spenſer, where a monument 

was erected to his memory in May 1675 by George Duke of Buckingham, with a Latin 

inſcription, written by his friend Dr, Thomas Sprat, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter (u). (#) Wood, col, 


King Charles II, upon the news of his death, declared, that Mr. Cowley bad not left a 


don 1680 in 4® ; and all the fix books were tranſlated by 
ſeveral hands, and publiſhed at London in fol. Dr. Sprat 
obſerves (23) that in his Latin Poems he has expreſ- 
% ſed to admiration all the numbers of verſes and fi- 
«. gures of Poeſy, that are ſcattered up and down a- 
„ mongſt the antients. There is hardly to be found 
in them all any good faſhion of f. or colour of 
«« meaſure, but he has comprehended it, and given 
<< inſtances of it, according as his ſeveral arguments 
s required either a majeſtic ſpirit, or a rr or 
„ pleaſant. This is the more extraordinary in that 
it was never yet performed by any ſingle Poet of 
* the antient Romans themſelves. They had the 
Language natural to them, and ſo might eaſily have 
mou it into what form or humour they pleaſed; 
„yet it was their conſtant cuſlom to confine all their 
thoughts and practice to one or two ways of writ- 
ing, as deſpairing ever to compaſs all together.” 
The occaſion of his chooſing the ſubject of his fix 
Books of Plants, was this: When he returned to Eng- 
land, he was adviſed to diſſemble the main intention 
of his coming over under the diſguiſe of applying 
himſelf to ſome ſettled profeſſion. And that of 
Phyſic was thought ' moſt proper. To this purpoſe, 
after many Anatomical diſſections, he proceeded to the 
conſideration of Plants; and having furniſhed himfelf 
with books of that nature, retired into a fruitful part 
of Kent, where every field and wood might ſhew him 
the real figures of thoſe Plants, of which he read. 
Thus he ſpeedily maſtered that part of the art of me- 
dicine. But then, as one of the Ancients did before 
him in the ſtudy of the Law, inſtead of employing 
his kill for practice and profit, he preſently di- 
geſted it into that form, which we behold. © e 
two firſt books treat of Herbs, in a ſtyle reſembling 
the Elegies of Ovid and Tibullus in the ſweetneſs and 
freedom of werſe, but excelling them in the firength 0 


He 


There was an edition of them printed at London 
1707 in two volumes in 8vo. In the laſt volume we 
have, A propefition for the advancement of experimental 
Philoſophy ; a Diſcourſe by way of wiſion concerning the 
overnment of Oliver Cromwell; and ſeveral Diſcourſes 

way of Eſſays in verſe and proſe. Dr. Sprat ob- 


es (25), that he intended theſe Di/cour/es as a real (25) Liſt of 


character of his own t 
tirement 3 and deſigned to have added to them many 
others, and dedicated them all to the Earl of St. Al- 
ban's as a teſtimony of his entire reſpects to him, and 
a kind of Apology for having left buman affairs in the 
firength of bis age, while be might ſtill hawe been ſer- 
viceable to his country. The ſame Writer likewiſe in- 
forms us, that it was his reſolution during his retire- 
ment to ſearch into the ſecrets of divine and human 
knowledge, and betake himſelf to the ſtudy of na- 
ture; and that he intended to have publiſhed a Diſ- 
courſe concerning Style, and taken a review of the 
principles of the primitive Church ; which examina- 
tion he purpoſed ſhould reach to our Saviour's and the 
Apoſtles Lives, and their immediate ſucceſſors for four 
or five Centuries, till intereſt and policy prevailed o- 


ver devotion. He hoped to have abſolutely compaſs'd 


it in three or four years, and when that was done, 
there to have fixed for ever, without any ſhaking or 
alteration in his judgment. Indeed, ſays Dr. Sprat, 
it was a great damage to the Church that he lived 
* not to perform it. For much of the primi- 
tive light might have been expected from a mind, 
that was endued with the primitive meekneſs and 
«« innocence. And beſides ſuch a work coming from 
one, that was no Divine, might have been very 
«« uſeful for this age, wherein it is one of the princi- 
pal cavils againſt Religion, that it is only a mat- 
ster of intereſt, and only ſupported for the gain of 
«« a particular profeſſion”. In the Miſcellany Poems 


boughts upon the point of his re- Cowley. 


the fancy and vigour of the ſenſe. The third and fourth publiſhed by Mr. Dryden (26) we have 4 Poem on the (26) Part 3. pig. 
Di/caurſe of Flowers in all the wariety of Catullus and Civil War, begun in the year 1641. By Mr. Abra- 225, © (-19- —_ 
Horace's numbers ; for the laſt of which Authors he had ham Cowley. Not printed in any edition of his Works. edit. 4. London 1 
a peculiar reverence, and imitated him not only in the The publiſher tells the reader, that meeting acci- 7 16. | 


lately and numerous pace of his Odes and Epodes, but 
in the familiar eaſineſs of his Epiſtles and Speeches. The 
two laft ſpeak of Trees in the way of Virgil Georgics. 
Of theſe the ſixth book is wholly dedicated to the honour 
ef his country. For 'making the Britiſh Oak to preſide 
in the Aſjembly of the Fureſt- trees, upon that occaſion he 
enlarges on the hiſtory of our late troubles, the King's 
affiiftion and return, and the beginning of the 
Dutch 'war ; and manages all in a ſtyle, that to 
fay all in a word, is to the greatneſs and 
walour of the Engliſh Nation. The Books of Plants 
are highly commended by the Author of Alteri- 
us Delectus ſpecimen, ex nuperis maxim Pottis ab 
Electoribus pretermiſſis (24), „ e to Epigrammatum 
Delectus ex omnibus tum weteribus tum recentioribus Poe- 
tis accurate decerptus ; printed at London 1689 
in 249. | 

[P] There have been many editions of bis Works] 


dentally with this Poem in Manuſcript, and being 
informed that it was a piece of the incomparable 
Mr. Abraham Cowley's, he thought it unjuſt to hide 
ſuch a treaſure from the world. © I remembered, 


«* ſays be, that our Author in the preface to his 


Mord, makes mention of ſome Poems, written by 
* him on the late Civil Wars, of which the follow- 


ing is unqueſtionably a part. In his moſt imper- 


«« feft and unfiniſhed pieces you will diſcover the 
hand of ſo great a maſter, And (whatever his 
% own modeſty might have adviſed to the contrary) 
there is not one careleſs ſtroke of his but what 


** ſhould be kept ſacred to all —＋ 7 He could 
e 


write nothing that was not worth the preſerving, 
„being habitually a Poet, and _—__ inſpired. In 
this piece the judicious reader will find the turn 


of verſe to be his; the ſame copious and lively 
« imagery-of fancy, the ſame warmth of paſſion and 
I | « delicacy 


C RA 


He was a man of a very amiable character ¶ 2], a as well as an admirable genius RJ. Tle 
0% Num- 114, Spectator tells us (1), that our Author's << magnanimity is as much above that of other con- 
gig troy «« fiderable men as his underſtanding ; and it is a true diſtinguiſhing ſpirit in the elegant 


1713s «+ Author, who publiſhed his Works, to dwell ſo much upon the temper of ** mind 


& delicacy 1 kles in all bis wri 

« And certainly e 
« ſelf and fo lerne with Learning and Manners, 
can prove an unwelcome * to the world.“ 


| re at London 1679, in 

e gg cad egg 
He had a perſect natural neſs, which neither 
the uncertainties of his condition, nor the Jargeneſs of 


inneſs 4 — 
here was nothing ac or ſingular in his habit, 
on, or geſture. In his ſpeech * the plea- 
s excluded , nor was the ſobrjety of it 
— with 1 N 
ever diſcovered he was a 
His learning was large and proſound, well compoſed 
of all antient and modern knowledge. But it ſate ex- 
ee cloſe and handſomly upon him ; it was not 
Fa in his mind, but enamell'd. He never 
* life by the whiſpers or opinions of the world; yet 
he had a reveretice for a good [reputation. He 
was a nate lover of liberty and freedom from 
reſtraint both in actions and words, But what hone- 
ſty others receive from; the direction of Laws, he had 
by native inclination ; and he was not beholden to 
other men's wills, but to his on, for his innocence. 
He perſormed all bis natural and civil duties with 
admirable tenderneſs. His friendſhips were inviola- 
ble. His thoughts were never above nor below his 
condition. He was accompliſhed [with all manner of 


abilities for the — if he would but have 


27) Dr. t ſo himſelf (27). 
m— As well as — F wall 
9 of ſeveral Writers upon be rs 
(28) Denham's gives the following — 109. 
0ems, pag. | 
* he % Old mother Wit and Nature gave 
: and Fletcher aabar they be. 
In Spencer and in Johnſon art 


, Of fr 2 got the flart. 
(29) Cowley, both in him (29) fo equal are, 
Mone knows, .auhich bears the hagyich farts. - 
To him no Author bt unknown, 
Tit what he wrote was all his own. 
He melted not the antient 
Nor with Ben Johnſon | make hula 
To plunder all the Roman ftores 
85 Poets and of Orators. 
orace hjs wit and Virgil's fate 
He did not fleal, but emulate ; 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. 


> In the Seffon of the Poets printed in the 2M; ;ſeellany 


(30) Part 2, my Poems publiſhed by Mr. Dryden (39), we have the ſol- 
—. . 4.4 th lowing lines upon our Author. 


ins S r (31), Cowley came i the Crt, 


| (31) See abo in Making jou fr be fol Bhs 3 
2 2 good à report, 


t Apollo g ous hed e os 
„ "tis thought, 8 | 
Unleſs he had ry 2 „ 
(32) Mr. Cow- Writ 22 of Duke (3 % N 
ley 2 — 4 Or printed bis 4k TETES 
mendatio | 
— Tus: © Mr: Addiſon (33) writes of him as follows : 
— m2 
ive ours, 66 reat a mi ty g oy . 

— ws «© Oer- run with wit, and laviſh of his t a. 
8 in gi. e His turns n re 
(33) Account of * He more had pleas'd us, had he pleas'd: us leſs. 
2 eateft Eng- One glitt ring thought no ſooner ſtrikes our eyes 
xd oo 3 = 1 © With ſilent —— but new wonders riſe, 
5 168g, em „ As in the Milky-way a ſhining white 

„ Oferflows the heav'ns with ne n * 


Vol. IV, 


und 


* That not a ſingle ſtar can ſhew his rays, 
* Whilſt jointly all promote the common blaze. 
*« Pardon, great Poet, that I dare to name 
* 'Th' gnnumber'd beauties of thy verſe with ne 
Thy fault is only wit in its exceſs, 
But wit like thine in any ſhape will pleaſe. 
15 What muſe but thine cou'd equal hints ialpire,.... 4. 
. ** And fit the deep-mouth'd. Pindar to thy Fre? 
N * Week, in a labour d ſtrain 
And forc' on, imitate in Y 
i« Well-pleas'd in thee he ſoars with n 2 e 
r ee. 
nobler flight. i 


* 


453 


* Addiſon (34) having obſerved that Mr. Fw (34) Notes on 
his E/ay of Human Underſtanding has given us the beſt his Tranſſations 


aca. of Wa.in taper, that en. any mere 8. met 


from Ovid's Me+ 


tamorphoſes ; ; pub- 
with, defining Wit fo lie in the aſſemblage. of 1d eas, liſhed in his Miſ- 


and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and wariety, Manas Works, 


ty vol. 1. pag- * 1 
auberein can be found any re 2 er. 13% x det =, 


don 1726, « 
amo, 


— — 


thereby to make up pleaſant 44 res and 4 * 4 

ont in the fancy x rpc rel? erat re 

likeneſs of ideas, and is more or leſs wit, as this #4 

in ideas is more ſurprixing peri rg l 

that beſides this true wit a e, in in 

Ideas, and falſe wit, Wie 1 0 is omy a filtuu in 

auords, there is another of 2 ca nature, that has 

ſomething of baud in it ; and that Ovid is the great- 
of this long air of all the Antients, as 

Cont 8 is among the Moderns. He explains the na- 


ture of this mixed wit in this manner (35). —— (35) Tvid; pat 
<< in two ideas, chat have ſome reſemblance with each 243. 


of to the other. Thus, for example, moft 
E have hit on the word, A y 
e ſignifies fire, to expreſs love by {and we 
may be ſure there is ſome reſemblance in the ideas 
% mankind have of them 33 ſrom hence the wit 
« Poets of all languages, when they have once 

« led Love a Fire, conſider it no longer as the paſſion, 
but ſpeak of it under the notion of a real fire ; and 


* as the turn of wit. res, . the ſame. word 


« in the ſame ſentence ſtand for eicher of the j 
«that is annexed to it. When Ovid's Apollo, fills in 
e love, he burns with a new flame; when the Sea- 


« nymphs languiſh with this paſſion, they kindle in 


„ the water: the Greek Epigrammatiſt fell in love 
<< with one, that flung a ſnow ball at him, and-there- 
i. fore takes occaſion to admire how 8e could bo 
« thus concealed in ſnow. Tn ſhort, Whenever the 


, Poet feels any thin in his love that reſembles 


*« ſomething in fire, he carries on this agreement 
« into a Kind of allego but if, as in the ing 
«« inſtances, he finds, 55 e in bis love con- 
4 trary to the nature of fire, he calls bis love a fire, 


and by joining this Eircumftance to it ſu ris LA 
<< reader with a ſeeming contradiftion”. The f 


Author writes to this parpole in another of kis works 


(36), and havin the notion of mixt Wit, t tells us, 
that it s in Cowley more than in an "other . 


, Author chat ever wrote ;and remarks, that as 


of love in its nature has been thous Shit bo re- 


(36) Spe#etor, 
+ 624 


vol, 1, aum 


ble fire, the witty Poets have therefore i an 


advantage from the doubtful meaning of the word fire 


to make an infinite number 15 witticiſms. Mr. Ad- 


diſon illuſtrates this t Co 12 175 
Goring the cold rega Let bs * Fog 2 


conſiders them as burning: 
finding himſelf able to 15 0 in the Freateſt extremities 
of love, concludes the Torrid Zone to be habitable. 


When his miſtreſs has read his Letter. written in, juice 
of Lemon by W to-the Fre, he deſites her to 


read it over a ſecond time by love's flames. 
ſhe weeps, he wiſhes it were inward heat that diſtil- 
1 W from the Limbeck. e 


5 1 
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«& 4nd the moderation of his deſires. By this means he has rendered his friend as attiable 


4 A6 famous.“ 


ſent he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty degrees nearer 
the Pole than when ſhe is with him. His ambitious 
love is a fire, that naturally mounts upwards ; his 
happy love is the beams of heaven, and his unhappy 
love flames of hell. When it does not let him ſleep, 
it is à flame, that ſends up no ſmoke ; when it is 
oppoſed by counſel and advice, it is a fire, that rages 
more by the winds blowing upon it. Upon 
dying of a, tree, in which he had cut his loves, he ob- 
ſerves. that his written flames had burnt up and wi- 
thered the tree. When he reſolves to give over his 
on, he tells us, that one burnt like him, for ever 
reads the fire; His heart is an ZEtna, that inſtead 
of Vulcan's — 4 Capid's forge in it. His en- 
deavouring to his love in wine, is throwi 
di! upon the fire. He would infinuate to his miſtreſs, 
that the fire of love, like that of the Sun (which pro- 
duces ſo many living creatures) ſhould not only 
warm, but beget. Love in another place cooks plea- 
fare at his fire. Sometimes the Poet's heart is frozen 
in every breaſt, and ſometimes ſcorched in every eye. 
Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and burnt in love, 


©  CRANTOR, à Greek Philoſopher and Poet {4}, was born at Solos in Cilicia. 
Ne leſt his native country, where he was admired, an 


% Dor. Laert. died with Polemon under Xenocrates (a 


eg TONE, 11) J&R XALESS eiern [ * 
% - 8 


[1 : | = 4 92411 
LOGS nnn i es not diebe 


like a ffip , ſet on fre in the middle of the Sea. 
The reader may obſerve, concludes Mr. Addiſon, 
in every one of theſe inſtances, that the Poet mixes 
the qualities of fire with thoſe of love z and in the 
«« ſame ſentence ſpealeing of it both-#s a paſſion and 
as a real fire, ſurprizes the reader with theſe ſeem- 
<< ing reſemblances or contradictions, that male up 
« all the wit in this kind of Writing, © Mixt wit 
therefore is a' compoſition bf pun and true wit, and 
is more or leſs perfect, as the reſemblance lies in 
the ideas or in the words. Its ſdundations are 
% partly laid in falſhood and partly in truth: reaſon 
puts in her claim ſor one half, and extravagance 
40 the other. The only province therefore for 
<« this kind of wit is epigram, or thoſe little occa- 
„ ſional Poems, that in their own nature are nothing 
«« elſe but a tiſſue of epigrams. I cannot conclude 
this bead of mixt wit, without owning, that the 
« admirable Poet, out of whom I bave taken the ex- 
* amples of it, had as much true wit, as any Author 
that ever writ, and indeed all other talents of an 
« extraordinary genius. rn 


, 


went to Athens, and there ſtu- 
Polemon ſucceeding Xenocrates in the 


| \ [B}. 
Badge Put Academy towards the end of the xx6th Giympiad 005 had the pleaſure to ſee amongſt 


men, we red his ſcholars the ſame Crantor, who had been formerly his fellow-diſciple. This was a 
3 great honour to him, for the ſcholar was learned enough to teach Philoſophy; and the 


world was ſo ſenſible of it, that when during 


a ſickneſs he retired into the temple of 


(6) See Des. ſculapius (c), feveral” perſons reforted thither, with an intention to ſtudy under him, (0 nr =; 
— 3 imagining that he deſigned to eſtabliſh a ſchool there, Arceſilaus, his favourite, did not . Pongs, 


num. 14. 
(e) 1dem, ibid, him effectually to Polemon. 
being an 


gꝗ9o thither with the ſame view, but becauſe he hoped 


, that Crantor would recommend 1. i» 7imeun, 


He obtained what he deſired, and Crantor was ſo far from T ven, 


Di g. 


with his petition, that as ſoon as he was recovered, he became himſelf one of Lane. lib. 4. 


(4) Laert. ibis, Polemon's diſciples (d). He was conſidered as one of the chief ſupporters of the Platonic 


num. 25. 


did not 
Paul 


. Lg 


' 


TA) He was a Greek , Poe.) Tt is obſerved, that af- 
ter he had ſealed up his Popms, he lodged them in the 
(i) Diogen. La- Temple of Minerva at Solos (1). Compare this with 


ert. lib, 4+ num. what I have faid of Heraclitus in the Remark [ZE] of 


25 the article EURIPIDES. 


THI He findied e ander ee 1 


| Chas haxles Stephens, Lloyd and Hofman ſhould not have 
jo, . e was Plato's diſciple with Xenocrates and 


P « Lee e 
L He aua conſidered as oe of the chief ſupperters 
a Henne mh nt of ie di Kr 


book 


(5) Add to them 25 | % guid 1 
N | | us melius Cory/ippo & * ict (6). ; 


Sect [ CJ. and he was the firſt who wrote Commentaries upon Plato's Works (e). If he 4, en . 
explain other things more clearly, than he did what relates to the nature of our — in Ple- 
1 (J), he wanted a new Commentator himſelf as well as Plato. Tied ns bt 
Conſolation, which is loſt, and was very much eſteemed [DI. He was not very old when e 


He wrote a book of be Trenic. 


8 he Pag. 1012, 


the firſt Book of the Tuſculan Queſtions: Simile guid- 

dam eft in Conſolatione Crantoris (7). What follows in (5) Cicero, Tf 
Cicero proves, that Crantor did not forget the com- cl. 1. cap. 48. 
mon topic of men's miſeries, which indeed cannot be ; 

well omitted int a work upon that ſubject. Is it poſ- 

ſible to a againſt a father, who laments the death 

of his children? is it poſſible, I ſay, to collect argu- 

ments in order to comfort him, without remembring to 

what misfortunes the life of man is ſubject, and which 

an infinite number of perſons would have eſcaped, had 

they not lived long ? follows an Anſwer, which 

a father received by an Oracle from the dead (8). 


Jenaris bomines in vita mentibus errant. 
Euthynous potitur fatorum munere læto, 


Sic fuit utilius finire ipfique tibigue. 


You weep for the death of a ſon, and you afk what is (9) 4pud Cie 
the cauſe of ſo great a misfortune: know then, that * we he 
men are ignorant. He enjoys the bleſſed favour, which 99 —— this 
fate beſtowed upon him; it was both his intereſt and more a: length, 


yours, that he ſhould leave this world (9). You have De Conſolatione, 


there a Paſſage from Crantor's Book. I believe the bag. 2095 — he 


title of his work was T#i 7695 de Luctu (concerning 3 
grief:) for thus Diogenes Laertius gives it; I ſhall 
quote his bwn words, Fa they contain a very great (10) Diog · Laert. 
commendation: Oarα⁰ i, Gita: dt avis wage Hef ν v lib, 4· num. 27. 
Tp? nus (10). i. e. His Book concerning mour- (7) Thus it 
„ning (11) is chiefly admired.“ I muſt quote the muſt be tranſlat- 
following paſſage for the ſame reaſon. Legimus omnes ed, and not con- 
Crantoris weteris Academici de Luctu, oft enim non mag- o <7 ani 
nus verum aureoltas, & ut Tuberoni Panetius præcipit, grief ( hos dans. 
ad verbum ediſcendus libellus (12). i. e We have 
„ read the treatiſe of mourning, written by Crantor (12) Cicero, 4- 
of the ancient Academy. It is not indeed a large cademic. Q. 
4% book, but worth its weight in gold, and it deſerves lib 4. cf. + 
«6 to 


+ Proclus, lib, 


(8) Pſychomonte» © 
um, 


(x) Diog 
Ab. 4- nu 
(b) ldem, 
num. 27+ 
(1) Idem, 
num. 25s 


C NA 


(z) bes Laer. h died (g) of a dropſy (H. He leſt his eſtate to Arceſilaus; it anbugted to twelve ti) Monſ. Fou- 


5 + nin 75 talents (i). It is not true, as ſome Have aſſerted (k), that be taught in the Academy after his , . 
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mm. 27- the death of Crates the Philoſopber, for hee died before Crates and Polemon ((). e. 


(4) Idem, ibid. 
num · 250 


© to be learnt by heart word for word, as Panætius ad- 


% viſes Tubero.“ It will be of ſome uſe to obſerve on 
what occaſion this was ſaid: it was in order to prove, 
that the ancient Academy did not teach the Indolence 
or Inſenſibility, which was a part of the Stoic's Syſtem. 
One of the perſons introduced by Cicero proves the 

contrary, by this little Book of Crantor; and it is cer- 
tain that this Philoſopher did not approve the doctrine 
of the Stoicks, and afferted, that the being'free from 
all paſſions would coſt too dear, ſince we could not ob- 
tain it, but by making the body ſenſeleſs,” and the ſoul 
ſavage. M Yap rere (Pros 6 Axaduuarey Keodsloy) 
reonoao: I raptin Tis ainIari tir” gr drfunorrs 71 Toy 
Jpuaripar, tir & He To yay dwywer n 5x aw 
r hor iſeylisræi fed Th arlgury Tip ck Y ioc, 

(13) Plutarch. id par ed rad ros, ira d yoyplr (13). That is, 
* Conſolatione, It were to be wiſhed: (ſays Crantor the Academick) 
pt · 102. POD. that we were never ſick. But if we are ſick, we 
% cannot but have a ſenſe of it; whether ſome part 
© of our body be cut or torn off. For ſuch an inſen- 
cx ſibility cannot be obtained without a great detri- 

„ ment to man 3 for his body and foul muſt firſt be 
e entirely made ſavage and wild.” Cicero has related 

14) Minime, the ſame reflection ot Crantor. See the margin (14). 
5 (Crantor) We learn from Plutarch, that Crantor compoſed 
Hertie bir, gui this Book in order to comfort Hippoeles, -- who had 
Yam neo ar- loſt his children (ug). Platarch borrowed ſome reflec- 
aper laudant, tions from this Treatiſe, which he employed in his 
que nec poteſt ulla work upon Conſolation, addreſſed to Apollonius. This 
eſſe, nec debet ſame Book of Crantor was of great uſe: to Cicero; 
Ne: #2799 % Who extracted ſeveral things from it, when he wrote 
e kae, Ie. upon the fame) ſubje&: + He owned zt, and-therefore 
la, adje, frve Pliny did not rank him amongſt the Plagiaries. Scio 
ſecetur, guid five nim, ſays he (16), canferentem auctores me deprehendiſſe a 
_—_— oi Aud juratiſſimis & proximis veteres tranſeriptos ad werbum, 
357 pros e, negue nominatos : non illa Virgiliana virtute ut certarent, 
fine magna "mer- non Ciceroniana fimplicitate, qui in libris de Republica 
cede, contingit Platonis ſe comitem fprofitetur ; in Cam ſalatiome filize 
immanitatis in Crantorem, inguit, | ſequor. © i. e. For I know, that 
22828 « by comparing Authors, I have found that the moſt 
ro, Taſeul. Lcd. ©* credible writers, and they who come next to them, 
lid. 3. E have tranſcribed the Ancients word for word, and 
— . , even, without quoting chem. They have not imi- 
(15) Plutarch.  *© tated Virgil's ſincerity, nor Cicero's plain- dealing; 
De Conſelat, pag. who in his Book concerning the Commonwealth 


104, B. « owns that he follows. Plato, and in his Conſolatio 

(16) Pin. is} % (Comfort) to his daughter, I imitate Crantor, ſays 

Prafat, „he.“ Father Hardouin obſerves. in his Note upon 
theſe words of Pliny, that Cicero ſaid, Crantor inti- 
tled his work De minuendo, But it is certain, 


CRATERUS, the Author of a book, che loſs of which ought to be 


was a Macedonian (a). We muſt not however believe with Voſſius, that he is the 715 _—_ — LS 7. 


(1) Schol. Ar- [A] He was the" author of a Book, the loſs of which 
ſoph. in Ran, - ought to be regretted.] It was a Collection of the De- 
4.1. Sc. 7. crees of the Athenians (1). How many difficulties 
ogy yy might be ſolved by that Book, if it were extant ? 
=D 9 ra- How many particulars ſhould we not find there con- 
fich, d dium cerning the great men, who were baniſhed, or other- 
ak eta r wiſe ill · uſed in that famous Commonwealth. Craterus 
Ta road i, was a very accurate Writer ; he related the form of 
rag ride g the accuſation and the judgment, which had been 
— ic pci rat · given, and quoted the Authors, who furniſhed him 
id, in A. with theſe materials (2). There is even room to be- 
A4. 335, lieve, that he had inſerted the Treaties of Peace entire 


(3) See Plutarch. into his work (3). I believe Mr. de Mauſſac would 


in Cimone, pag. have bought ſuch a Book, tho' it had coſt never ſo 


437, A. and a- much, notwithſtanding all the ſcorn and indignation 
627 A he ſeems to have for the modern compilers 5 
CIMON. and Sentences (4). Hodie, ſays he, nos hujufmodi ho- 


(4) You will find mines e rivio vocamus Collecteurs d'Arreſts 3 ad quorum 


n. 3 nugas & ſomnia excudenda & typis mandanda divina 
eee, 2 = a hec excudend: Ars potius inventa videfur, quam ad. ſe- 
of ſuch Compilers 1 © non ita futiles. doctorum” wirorum Tucubrationes, 
under the word Pofleris imperitiam hujus ſcrculi hominum miraturis, & 

). 


Aßreſtegraphe. typographorum awvaritiam._contempturis relin 5 
(5) Manfac. N F 11 


N- 1. e: * That common ſort of men we call nch 
wet Br Colle deus d Arrets, (Compilers'of Decrees :) and it 
Tia, * © ſeems that the noble Art of Printing was invented 


Academiciens. 
I) Diog. Laert. 
chat In the paſſage (17)-quoted'by this learned Jefuit, 1b. 4. num. 274 
Cicero ſpoales of his oπn work, and not of Ctantor's. 17) Epiſt. 27. 
Monſieur Dacier aſſerts (18), that Cicero had the fol- Bb. 12. ad Arrics 
lowing words in his Conſolation. Sed: q Crantorem t is the acth in 
ſeguor, eujus legi brevem illam quident, 1 fed were aure- Orevice's editl- 
un, & t Panztio placuit, ad werbum edifcendum d- 
Lucti librum, qui acut# univerſam doloris, medidinam (18) Dacier, ſur 
complexus eft. ſuppoſes, that this ge is diffe- Ia 2 Epitre de 1 
rent from that in the ſecond Book of bis 4rademich Livre 4 Horace, 
weſtions. I have not met with it in the s Page 10s THEE 


fragments, bf # 
which have been collected in the Book. de Confolatiane, 45 nn 


but it is tobe found inthe Book, which Sigonius would 
paſs upon the world, with the ſame title, for Cicero's 
work. Monſr. Dacier is not perhaps of the ſame o- 
pinion with thoſe Criticks, who thought that Sigonius 
endeavoured to impoſe upon the publiek. - Obſerve, 
that one of the Reflections, which Cicero borrowed 
from Crantor, is, that we come into the world in or- 

der to atone for our fins. Cicero, cum in principio Con- 

folationis ſuæ dixiſſet, Inendorum ſcelerum canſa' naſci 

homines ; iteravit id im potea, quaſi objurgans eum, 

qui vitam m non ee putet (19). i. e. Cicero (19) Lactant. 
% having ſaid in his Conſe/atio, that men are born to lib - 3. cap. 18. 
** atone for their fins 3 repeated the ſame thing after- P m. "7+ 
«© watds,-as tho' he would reprove them, who denied 
this life to be a-puniſhment.” Compare this with 
the following Greek paſſage from Plutarch, and you 
will find, that I am in the right. H., yay K e- 
ei; ad ( g nos Keaivley ) & you A waa R- 
xAaugas r' ,, Tucgpizr ies nas Tor gie, ) 
apxnv 70 e Aer coupe TH wryiow (20). 


have not only of late, but even long ago bewailed — 
the condition of mankind, being of opinion, that | 
* this life is a puniſhment, and that to be born was 
the greateſt misfortune.” The learned Caſaubon 
had not took notice of Pliny's words, which I have 
2 for in order to confirm his conjecture, that 
icero had made uſe of Crantor's book, he quotes 
only St: Jerom. Eum. libellum . . . dubium non eft, quin 
in ſuo de Conſolatione magnam partem expreſſiſſet (Cicero), 
quod & Hieronymus bis werbis teflatur. Legimus, in- 
quit, Crantorem, cujas volumen ad confovendum dolo- 
rem ſuum ſecutus eſt Cicero (21). i. e. © It is certain, (22) If. Caſau- 
that Cicero tranſcribed a great part of that Book in bon. Nor. Dicg, 
* his Treati/e of Conſolation ; as St. Jerom witneſſes Lr. lib. 4. 
in the following words; We have read Crantor, ** 375 
% ſays he, whole Book Cicero imitated, in order to 
5. cheriſh his grief.” 


Craterus 


0 to uſher. into the world their trifles and dreams, ra- 
„ther than to publiſh the leaſt idle and more ſerious 
* lucubrations of learned Men ; whence it will happen 
that poſterity will wonder at the ignorance- of this 
« Age, and deſpiſe the covetouſneſs of our Bookſel- 
6% fers. ' | | | 


|» Obſerve by the by; that it is no new thing to Ax obje&tion up- 
hear the learned complain, that the Bookſellers chooſe an the complaints 
rather to print bad than good Books. We ſhould not gase 


complain of the Bookſellers, but of the Readers; for 
if the Bookſellers found their account as well in the 
printing of good Books as they do the printing of o- 
thers, 1 do not doubt but they would prefer good copies 
before bad ones. I call thoſe Books good, which are 
ſo really in themſelves, and not thoſe Which are good 
only in the Bookſeller's ſtyle. Nr 
You: will find this confirmed by Monfieur Du Pin. 
% There are an infinite number of ſmall French Books 
«© publiſhed every day, and there is ſcarce one ancient 
« Book either Greek or Latin printing. It is true, 
„ the Bookſellers ſay it is not theif fault, but that of 
A the public: That the former ſell well, and they 
66 Fer eſtates by them, whereas the latter rot in their 
« thops, and they are often ruined by them. We mult 
« therefore blame the men of this Age for this, who 


ate become capricious, and having loſt all taſte 


for 


(20) Platarch- 
i. e. A great many. wiſe men, as Crantor aſſerts, O. Caen page 


(a) Plutarch. in 
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(5) Se the Re- Pinedo knew nothing of him, but what he found in Voſſius 


mark B]. 


« for antiquity, like 
« and ſolid ing is out of date, and men are ſa- 
« tisfied,. if way #7 but know things ſuperficially. 
« They do not ſtudy thoroughly, they learn antiqui- 
* ty in modern Authors, and ſeldom conſult the ori- 
„ ginals. This is a ſad misfortune for the Republick 
« of Letters, and it is much to be feared, that this 
* ſuperficial way of ſtudying will at laſt throw us in- 
«© to a worſe condition, than the ignorance of former 
F 'B) 1 2 vistas, that be is the 
2 We muſt not believe wit 5 * e. 

Zl — oy al —— abo had a great ſhare in Alexander's 
pag. 200. Dutch friendſhip.) I wonder Voſſius could propoſe ſuch a 
edition. conjeQure as this is. Suſpicor eſſe eum ipſum, qui cum 
Alexandro M. militavit, de quo ſeguenti libro dicemus 
(7) Voſſius, de (7), He offers the ſame conjecture again, when he 
155 . 15 ks of the Craterus, who accompanied Alexander. 
n Porrafſ idem eft ille Craterus Macedo, de quo inter in- 
($) Idem, ibid. certæ etatis ſcriptores dictum fuit libro tertio (8). He 
lib. 4: pag. 462. had quoted Strabo, who mentions a certain Letter of 
Craterus to his mother Ariſtopatra, and who ſays, that 
this Letter contains ſeveral incredible things, which do 
(9) 'ExSiSvra; not agree with any other account (9). Ihis relates to 
di Tic xa} Ka- the Indies. I am apt to believe, that this Letter was 
Taps, ©h.e Ty ſuppoſititious: for tho) it be poſſible, that the fa- 
on dae, vourite of a great Monarch, and one of the chief 
b 7+ d Commanders of a Conqueror's Army, ſhould divert 
TepaIw;e oi. himſelf with writing a Letter full of falſe ſtories, yet 
Srurs, „ 1 do not think it probable, that he ſhould write 
% Stibo. lis, ſuch things to bis own mother. I think it much 
15. pag 484. leſs probable, that a great Lord like Craterus, e- 
minent in the ſhare he had in Alexander's geſt 
and friendſhip, ſhould reſolve to make a collec- 
tion of all the Decrees of the Athenians, with all their 
circumſtances, and all the neceſſary quotations. This 
was a Lawyer's Province ; it required a man covered 
with the duſt of Regiſters and ancient Records, and 
not with the duſt that comes from roads and camps. 
As for an hiſtory of Alexander's actions, an account 
of his campaigns, it is another thing ; I own that Cra- 
terus, that Conqueror's favourite, might have gained 
a great reputation that way; and he really applied 
himſelf to it, if we may depend upon Moreri. Cra- 
terus, ſays he, gave great proofs of his wit, by the beaw 
tiful works he wrote concerning Alexander's * 
Strabo, who mentions them, quotes in his fifteenth Book 
a Letter of Crateras. This is ſuppoſing, that Strabo 
diſtinguiſhes this Letter from the Account -of Alexan- 
der's Conqueſts : but this is falſe ; for he mentions on- 
ly that Letter. Freinſhemius indeed ranks Craterus as 
mongſt the Hiſtorians of Alexander; but we need only 
conſider how he expreſſes himſelf, to be ſatisfied, that 
we know nothing of this. Craterus cum ſub 4lexan- 
(10) Freinſhem. dro res gereret, ejus hiſtoriam dicitur conſcripfifſe (10). 
Shes au 242; i. e. It is ſaid, that when Craterus ſerved un- 
eee cafe ++ « der Alexander, he wrote his Hiſtory.” Voſlius, the 
only Author, whom Moreri'had examined, ſpeaks on- 
ly of the Letter mentioned by Strabo, ſo that all we 
can affirm, is, that Craterus wrote a Letter concern- 
ing the Wonders of the Indies. For my part, I can- 
not but think it ſpurious. I alſo think, that if this 
Craterus had made the compilation of the Decrees of 
the Athenians, Plutarch or ſome of the Authors, who 
quote it, would have mentioned the employment he 
had under Alexander the Great, and that fince they do 
not mention it, their ſilence is an argument againſt 

(11) Citat terti- Voſſius. | 
2 1 [C] . . - . Pinedo knew nothing bim, | but æubat he 
ke ey = a3 <8 in Voffius.] What Voſſius {aid of Craterus, 
4e Scuts jive De- the Collector of Decrees, amounts to this; that Plu- 
cretis. Voſſius, tarch cites him for his voucher ; that Stephanus Bizan- 
de Hiſt. Grac. tinus quoted the third and ninth Book of his Decrees 
** 307. (11), and that Harpocration under the word Aube, 
( 2 luem, pag. quotes the ſame work (12). Pinedo, having ſet down 

2. | | | 


(6) Du Pin, 
Nowvell, Biblie 


C RATIPPUS, a Peripatetick Philoſopher, had a very great reputation [4]. He 


[4] He had a very great reputation.) This appears 
by Cicero's words. Cratippus Peripateticorum omnium, 


nothing, but what is new. True 


RA 


Craterus; who had a great ſhare in Alexander's friendſhip {8} It is ſurpriſing that 


Moreri has been very 


much miſtaken, with regard to CRATERUs, Alexander's favourite (5). 


the places where Stephanus Bizantinus quotes Craterus, (13) Se vg. 
and a > Where the quotation was wrong, refers um, de H4. 
us to Voſſius, and owns —_— that he muſt ſtop there 27747, lib. ;, 
(13). I am certain, he would not have ſtopt there, E + 5 
had he been acquainted with Mauſſac's Obſervations. 4 5% vs 
This learned critic obſerves, that the Tranſeribers dignum d, 
have often changed the name of Craterus into Car- e. Pincdo, 1 
terus (14), and inſtances in the following words of Pol- . pag. 759, 
lux (15). Keaprigy rig T@ 7% Vifliomare rw yerh ; 


he corrects a blunder of the Tranſlator, who inſtead (14) Muffe, i 


Harpecrat, Vice 


of ſaying to believe Craterus the compiler of the Decrees, Aiden. 


Cratero fidem habere, qui decreta in unum collegit, tranſ- i 
lates, 10 believe — obo gathered the = Car- by Lib. 8. cap, 
terio fidem habere ſuffragia poſcenti. He corrects a 8 
conſiderable error in Suidas ; Craterus's ninth Book of bab. ya = 
Sophiſms is there quoted (16). Thus it is that Books find that woot bs 
are multiplied ; how many are there, who milius Portyy'y 
would think, that beſides the Compilation of Decrees, unten of Sui, 
Craterus alſo made a Compilation of Sophiſms ? The "ia 161 2 
changing of one ſyllable might occaſion this error (17). 8 
Mauſſac alſo conjectures, that inſtead of Kyarhw ir rot (17) Non gl 
Wolowar, we ſhould read Karte (18) in a pars 
Harpocration (19). It is true, that he alſo thinks, «Te Crateru, 
that Cratinus, the Comic Poet, wrote perhaps a Play '* > oj 
intitled, wpirpare (the Decrees).  Valefius declared, Pas , Her 
that we muſt write Craterus inſtead of Cratinus (20). . N 
Here follows ſomething that deſerves more attention, 
Mauſſac obſerves, that Alexis compoſed a Poem againſt (18) Maugzc 
Craterus, juſt ſo, ſays he, as Ariſtotle wrote one againſt ſhould have writs 
Hermias (21). I will not infiſt much upon two ſmall den K-74. 
blunders that are here, and which Henricus Valeſius (19) 1 - 
did not obſerve : the one, that he ſhould have fad o, © *" 
Alexinus and not Alexis ; the other, that Ariſtotle wrote 
a Hymn to the honour of and not againſt Hermias. my Valeſ. Net 
Let this paß: bot we muſt obſerve, that Mauſlae's pug. 5, 
Remark affords ſome means to gueſs at the time 
in which Craterus lived, and which Voſſius did not (27) Nau i 
dare to determine even by gueſs, After what manner — * 
ſoever Athenzus's words are explained, it ſeems, that 
we may infer from them, that Craterus and Alexinus (22) Athen. lib 
were contemporaries ; for it is not probable, that A- . 
lexinus would have written a Poem either for or againſt (23) He was für- 
Craterus, if he had never had any correſpondence with 227d the Dia- 
him. Tlawar d de x 6 et Kgarb Thy Maxidive yoaPul:, nn, * 
2. ii hha re Ah. 6 Aha; . . Ar- & & dre. beuse woa, 
iv A NopicorI@- i vu Se, (22), i. e. There which I have 
« is a Hymn written againſt Craterus the Macedonian, juſt now quoted, 
„ which Alexinus the DialeQician compoſed. It is $* Parten. 
« ſung at Delphos, whilſt a child plays upon the lyre.” nun 1. Felt. 
I know that Alexinus, being a great diſputer (23), and (24 fs lid, 
a ſubtle dialectician, would have attacked the dead 2. cap. 2. voys, 
and the living, if the queſtion had been with rd that Alexinus 
to Philoſophy (24). But this was not Craterus's caſe. 0 . 4 
Now if he lived in the time of Alexinus, we may Hierocles hy 
place him towards the 120th Olympiad. For Alexi- Hermippuc. He 
nus was Eubulides's diſciple, who was contemporary is miſtaken with 
with Ariſtotle. See Diogenes Laertins's ſecond Book, 7584910 the hr. 
Num. 109. But Valeſius overthrows here the founda- fa, b. 
tion of our building (25). He pretends that Mauflac Aron apud 
is miſtaken in ſuppoſing that the Craterus in the Athereum lib. 

ge from Athenzus in the Compiler of the 25: C0. 16, 4 
Decrees. It is againſt Craterus the ſucceſſor of 4% le, 
Alexander, ſays he, that the Poem was written. He „rar. Athenæus 
does not ſupport this aſſertion with any ment, does not relate 
and cites no authority. Many things might be ſaid this 
for and againſt his opinion, but this would be diſput- (25) Vion 
ing without hopes of diſcovering any thing certain. Meuſaci, page 
Some perſon, the hes leiſure, will perhaps endeavour 99. 
to clear up this point. I ſhall cloſe this remark with (26) Surnamed 
obſerving, that the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes quotes the 44 © 
our Craterus twice ar leaſt, with regard to the ſen- ___ Lol. 
tence, which Was given againſt the impious Diogenes. 
See the article DIAGORAS (26). 

RN | 
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| was 
1 of all the Peripatetick Philoſophers, whom I ever 


LA Vl Mae 


* 


% heard.” Let us obſerve on what occaſion this En- 


( ” Sod. de gquos quidem ego audierim, mes Judicio, 67 0 princeps (1). comium was beſtowed upon him; it was, when Cicero 


* i. e. In my opinion Cratippus is by far the greateſt 


had ſaid, that Cratippus came from Mitylene to Ephe- 


5 ſus, 


aſſage of feara ſed min. 


49 Idcn 
ib. 3. C3 
page m.: 


(5) Ph 
Pompe ic 
658. 


(6) P. 
Pompei, 


659, 


: CREA. 


(s) 5ce the Re- was of Mitylenẽ; and taught Philoſophy there. He went afterwards to Athens (2), where 
he followed the ſame profeſſions, and had amongſt his diſciples Cicero's ſon. . 


mark [A]- 


487 


his great 


rk. 


1 . N h. . 
Plut- in Cicerone, Lee 


& 4 


preparations for the war 


dom of Rome, after which he engaged the Areopagus to make a decree, by which 
(c) 2: 5-%7- Cratippus was deſired to continue at Athens, as an ornament to the City (c „, and to read 
es to the youth there (d). We may be | | 

pg 873 4 been very uſeful and inſtruftive, ſince Brutus went to hear them when he was makin 
inſt Mark Anthon 


rove, that he was none of thoſe Profeſſors, 


perſuaded, that theſe, Lectures muſt have 4/7 
| 8731 A. 
e). There are circumſtances, Which 


4 


o 


e was not obſtinate in diſputing with Pompey upon Divine Providence [B], at a time F. 99% 
when this Roman GeneraPs misfortunes rendered him leſs capable to yield to the argu- 85 


= . 
tus, to pay his reſpects to him, who was going to 
(z) In the year — . Za Cilicia (2) The beginning of the firſt 
702 ſince the Book" of Cicero's offices is another proof of Cratippus's 
as merit. Duamgquam te, Marce fill, annum jam audi- 
entem Cratippum, idue Athenis, abundare ofortet pr a- 
cepiii, inflitutiſqut Philoſaphies, propter ſummam & doc- 
toris auctoritatem, & urbis, quorum alter te ſcientia 
(3) Cc. de O. prypere poteſt, altera exemplis, tamen Se (3). That is, 
du, _ 6 << Nince it is now a year, my dear ſon Mare, that you 
Gaben . 4'ftady under Cratippus, and that at Athens, you 
the 2d book of . ought to be very much improved in the knowled 
the ſame work · << of the precepts and maxims of Philoſophy, confi- 
«« dering the great reputation both of your teacher and 
«« of the city where you are, the one being capable to 
«« ;mpart wiſdom to you, and the other to furniſh you 
««'with great examples, yet, &c.” We meet with a 
ter Encomium fill, in a third Book of the ſame 
reatiſe. ry gown a Cratippo noſtro, principe hujus 
nemoriæ Philſophorum, hæc te aſſidue audire atque acci- 
pere tonfido, tamen conducere arbitror talibus aures tua 
wotibus undique circamſonare . . . ſuſcepiſti onus præterea 
grave & Athenarum & Cratippi ; ad quot cam tan- 
guam ad mercaturam bonarum artium ſis profe us, ina- 
nem redire turpiſſimum eft dedecorantem & urbis audtori- 
(4 Idcm, ibid. gatem & magiſtri (4). i. e. Tho' I truſt, that you 
ib. 3. cafe 22 <6 heap theſe things continually from our friend Cra- 
6 tippus, the belt Philoſopher of this Age, yet I think 
we 4.1 jt aſeful, that ſuch precepts be from all ſides impart- 
« ed to you. . : . you have taken a heavy taſk * 
«« you, with regard both to the Athenians and to Cra- 
4% tippus ; you are gone, as it were, to a plentiful 
% market of ſcience and learning; to come back with 
* empty hands, would be the greateſt ſhame in the 
«« world, and an affront to the reputation both of the 

« City and of your Maſter.” 
| 1 He aun wot dbftinate in diſputing with Pompey 
upon Di wine Providence. ] Pompey, aſter the battle of 
75) Plutarch in Pharſalia, went to Mitylene to meet his ſpouſe (5). 
Pempeio, pag, His whole Fleet conſiſted only of one ſingle ſhip, which 
658. he had borrowed. On his arrival the inhabitants 
flocked to the Sea · ſhore, and deſired him to enter their 
city, but he thanked them. Cratippus was one of 
them who went to pay their reſpects to him. Pompey 
_ complained, and ti fouted a little upon divine Providence ; 
but Cratippus gently yielded to him, giving him hopes 7 
better times, leſt he ſhould have tired _ vexed him, 4 
anſwering and refuting his objeftions. For Pompey might 
Fr ated him, 0 Faden, of the Gods 5 
ed in what had happened to bim; Cratippuss  anfever 
ſhould have been, that the ill management of publick af- 
fairs at Rome required that the Common<wealth ſhould be 
governed by a fingle perſon ; then he might have put this 
queſtion to him. How, and by what arguments, will 
Jeu have us believe, Pompey, that you would have made 


a better uſe of fortune, had you been the conqueror, than 


Czar. has. done, or will do? But this muſt be left to 

the Providence of the Gods,” to manage it as they pleaſe 

(6) Plutarch, in (6). Cratippus behaved on this occaſion like a man 
Powpeic, pag. of wit. If his knowledge had extended no farther 
*59, than ſchool-learning, he' would have followed Pompey 
till he went on board; and would have had the laſt word: 

He would have carried his common-place arguments 

to the laſt reply, and would have took a pride in van- 

quiſhing him in a diſpute more fully, than Czfar 

Had done in a drawn battle. He had not underſtood, 

that the circumſtances Pompey was in did. not ſuffer 

this, and that we ought to act with regard to the pu 

ons of the foul, as we do with regard to the diſeaſes of 

the body. Purging and bleeding, which if perform- 

dd in good time, may ſave a patient's life, will Kill 


Vol. IV. 


Sponſis moleſtiam_aggravartt, obticuit Cratippus, & abi. | 
Tat | . (12) Iaem, id. 


| ments 


him if unſeaſonably preſcribed. The ſame mult be 
ſaid with regard to the paſſions ; we mult chooſe a con- 
venient time, if we will labour eſfectually to cure 
them. You will bring afflicted perſons much eaſier to 
reaſon, if you let them take ſome advantage over you 3 
ſuffer yourſelf to be vanquiſhed ſometimes, do not an- 
{wer all their reflections, or if you will refute them, 
do it fide-ways, if I may ay & and indirectly, and 
in ſuch a manner that your anſwer be attended with 
complacency and — 3 and laſtly be the firſt 


ge that is filent, keeping, * arguments for a better op- 
I 


nity ;. time will e the patient to make a bet- 
ber uſe of your Philoſophy: IA % | 
Impatiens animus, nec adbuc tradtabills arte 
_  Reſpuit, atque odio yerba monentis haber. | 
12 lius tunc, cum ſua vulnera tangi als 
am ſinet, & weris wcibus aptus erit. OE 
Quit matrem, niſi mentis inops, in funere nat 
a . ? Rive hoc illa monenda loco. 
um deaerit lachrymas, animumque impleverit ægrum 
Ile dolor verbis emoderandus th 19 
Temporis ars medicina fere efl, data tempore proſunt, | 
Et data non apto tempore wina nocent. Yo 
Quin etiam accendas vitia, irriteſque vetands ; 


Temporibus fi non aggrediare ſuis (7). 1 Dona, de 
e | 0 amoris, 
Cratippus was not acquainted with this method; and 723! f 


knew very well how to employ it towards Pompey. 
This great man was not then in a condition to reaſon 
calmly upon Providence; his wound was too freſh ſtill ; 
and the refuting of his complaints would have but vex- 
ed him more and more: the contradicting of him would 
have ſerved only to exaſperate and tranſport him with 
anger. His complaints were like a fire, which would 
have blazed more and more by being ſtirred, and 
which, if left to itſelf, it might be hoped it-would 


ſoon be extinguiſhed for want of ſtirring (8). It was (8) Pidi ego la- 


% 


therefore better to break off the diſpute. But a Pe- % ta face 


dant, a Philoſopher, who had heen nothing but a Phi- creſcere flammos; 


loſopher, would have ated quite the contrary. Ob- — By. Hy 
ſerve, - that there are Writers of the ſeventeenth Cen- : 
ary who aſſert, that Cratippus did really make the 

anſwer contained in the paſſage from Plutarch, which 

I have quoted above. They are admirable people in- 

deed, who pena to know, theſe things better than 
the ancient iſtorians, or to ſpeak more properly, who 
taking no pains to conſult the originals, corrupt and 
ſpoil Hiſtory. The Jeſuit Biſſelius ſappoſes, that Cra- 
tippus told Pompey, that conſidering the diſorders of 
the Commonwealth, Rome muſt periſh of neceſſity, 
unleſs it were reduced under a monarchical Govern 


ment (9). He adds, that they who heard this anfwer, (9) Joannes Biſ- 


aſked tippus, Why then. did the Gods, if they, be ſelius, Rainar, 


wiſe, chooſe rather to grant this Monarchy to Cæſar %. Decade 4. 


than to, Pompey ? And that the Philoſopher anſwered, 1436 * Ft 
Do you know, whether Pompey would have governed © ' 

better than Cæſar? The Gods alone know it (10), (10) Cujus me- 
Muſt we wonder, that News-Writers ſhould give falſe hercule evenrus 
accounts of what they have been told? Do Authors re- Frſcientia penes 
late well, what they might read in Plutarch? They Ze in- 
might read there, that Cratippus choſe rather to be fi- „, nit 2 


nos, nibil minus 


lent, becauſe otherwiſe he would have been obliged to ef. Idem, ibid. 


anſwer this and that; and they are fo bold as to aſ- 
ſert, that he really anſwered all theſe things, and that 
after he had ſaid them, he went away, that he might 


not be obliged to reply ſhocking truths. Inter bec nt 
Pompeio fe pluribus furtaſſis impugnaturo, veridicis re- 


vit (1). 95 


oh - 


- 


(4) Plutarch. is 


( 
x haye no knowledge of the world, for C7) Plotarch. is: 


— 
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ments that might have been propoſed to him. He knew alſo how to make Himfelf agree: 
(f) He was fill Able to his diſciples; and to pleaſe them by the delights of his converſation, which was 


#t Mitylene if free from that ritick "gravity [CJ, which others cannot get rid of, and which is pro 
Pharkaia in the per only to — young AG He wrote ſome books concerning Fon | 

poſts himſelf to an inconveniency, which is ſeldom avoided by thoſe, who etflode 
ſome doctrines only by halves. It was proved to him, that the arguments he uſe 
what he admitted were alſo proper to eſtabliſh that 


year 705 (and 


in 706-as 
Jonſias ys, * 
203) nw Cw A 


thor tells us, that 


-of the ſyſtem 


he left that City which he rejected [DJ]. Moreri ſays without any ground, that he taught at Athens in the 


enen ges gear ob ſince the building of Rome (F). 
Let w fi eve, that ir bös been obſerved, that Pom- 


pey did not begin to be unfortunate, but when he ſup- 
f12) 0 en - ported the good cauſe (12): You will fee this in _ 
ſeram ! malas fage from la Mothe le Vayer, where you will alſo find 


eauſas ſemper cb- an opinion contrary to mine concerning 178 be- 
ei. Cie haviour. There is a certain wiſdom, <vhich abound: 
* 4 libre Pi <vith vanity, and in its arrogance dares to find fault 
Atricum, with the decrem of Heaven, and to controul God's Provi- 
deiice- Such*was Cato wiſdom, when be aſted, what 

the Providente of the Gods was, when they {offered 

Pompey to be invincible, when he did nothing that waz 

reaſonable, and labourtd only to ſatisfy his own ambition 

vhereas when be declared for the good 75 and fought 

to ſupport the liberty of bis co is fortune ſailed 


e 
* Plutarch. in bin, and be fell before Ceſar, was the Uſurper *. 


Car. & Ponp. Pompey himſelf, being ſelf-conceited, held tht like diſ- 
ries x to he hiloſopher Cratippus in the Nan of " Mity- 
Jene, after his overthrow at Pharſalia. Plutarch com- 
mends this Philoſopher for his prudgnt compliance with 
this great and unfortunate General's. opinions, being 
contented to give him ſome hopes bf better times. But in 
my opinion he had done much better had he had leſi of that 
worldly prudence, and if he had repreſented to Pompey, 
what reſpect is due to the Decrees of the Almighty ; for 
thits he might have diſſuaded him from his impiety, 
wvhich made him blaſpheme againſt that Providence, of 
rohe wr, weak mortals, cannot comprebend the ino- 
tives nor the end, though it is akways directed for the ge- 
.neral good of all mankind. 1 think Cratippus's $7 4 
pl had been neither leſs prudent, nor leſs comfortable, 
vad he , follewed that method ; nay, it <vould have been 
much wwiſer, fince there avould have been nothing baſe 
in it, nothing that could flatter Pompey's paſſion and 
dngtr, which did only incenſe God more and more againſt 

(13) La Mothe Bi (3. kth, 15 
je Vayer, Dia= [CI He Hebo. . . how to pleaſe his diſciples by the 
logue 6. de la Aefiphts of his converſation, cubich was free from a pe- 
— PE dantich gravity.] We find this in a Letter of Cicero's 

o4- of the 143th . & tx 5 

vol. of his works, fON's. Cralippo me ſcito, ſays he (14), non ut diſcipulum, 
See alſo pag · 146. ſed ut filium efſe conj unct i ſi mum. Nam cum & audio 
where he confutes i lum libenter, tum etiam propriam tjus ſuavitatem ve. 
—— who excuſe gene¹ amplector. Sum. totos dies cum eo, nodtiſque 
* JSeperunero partem. Exoro enim ut mecum guam ſæ- 
iſt Hilfe cn. Hac introducta conſuetudine, ſæpe inſci- 
(4 2 entibus nobis & cœnantibus obrepit, ſublatague ſeveri- 
ad Familiares, tate philoſophice, humaniſſime nobiſcum jocatur. Quare 
pag- m. 455 dad oftram ut hunc talem, tam jucundum, tam excellen- 
tem virum Videas quamprimum. i. e. Know then, 
«© that Cratippus loves me not as a diſciple but as a ſon : 
& and as I am very well pleaſed to hear his lectures, 
& ſo I am extremely delighted with his ſweet temper. 
« paſs whole days with him, and often part of the 
„ night. 1 have prevailed upon him to ſup with me 
« very often : and this being now cuſtomary, he comes 
„ often to us unawares, when we are at ſupper, and 
4e laying aſide his philoſophical gravity, he is ſo kind 
« as to laugh and joke with us. Therefore I beg of 


«« you, that you would endeayour to ſee ſuch an agree- Jia, jam afſumptione non conceſſa 


«* able and excellent man, as ſoon as you can.” This 

is a very great encomium Which he paſſes on his Pro- 

feſlor, and he could not but make a great progreſs 

under ſuch a maſter ; and therefore when Tribonius 

would take young Cicero with him into Aſia, he re- 

(16) Beit. 16. ſolved to take Cratippus alſo along with him (15). 
b 12 Cir Cratippus had brought ſome learned men from Mity- 
d Familiares, e to Athens with him, I do not doubt but they were 
7 bis pupils. Young Cicero writes as a great peep of 
news, that he was very intimate with them. rar fa- 
 miliaribus & quotidianis conviftoribus, quos ſecum Mi. 
tylenis Cratippui adduxit, bominibus & dadtis & illi 
(16) Ibid, Fpiſt probatiſſimis (16). You may look this as a proof, 


u 

21. lib. 26. pag. that -Cratippus made very good ſcholars. Let us take 

4. „ 58 bbes of © iniRak> of Jonkias, Ho fays, that Ci- 

(27) Jonfius, 4. 50's ſon had a very great ſhare in this n 

Scriptor, Hiſt, Triendſhip, at Athens in the year 708 from the build- 

Phil. yag-203+ ing of Rome (17). This is a chronologica] error; for the 
A 


CREECH 


"Treatiſe de Officiis, written after Cwſar's death, proves 


that this young man had ftudied then but one year at 


Athens under Cratippus. * 
[D] The arguments , . , to t what he tted, 
evere alſo proper to eftablib at part of Ie. 


which he rejefed. } He admitted a Divination 


dreams and in a frenzy; 128 13 was 
had 


as follows. He maintained, the foul 

her origin partly from a divine Mind, which is with- 
out us, and that that part of the foul, which has 
ſenſations, which moves and defires, is not ſeparated 
from the body; but that the part, which is endowed 
with reaſon and underſtanding has more ſtrength, when 
it is leſs connected with matter (18). He grounded 
his ſyſtem upon an opinion of Ariſtotle, which Aver- 


Divination, and 


(18) Cicero, lb. 


1. de Divinar. 


roes has explained, in order to infer from it his mon- 5. 32. 


ſtrous doctrine of an univerſal Mind, which he ſuppoſes 
to be the ſame in every individual perſon. After this, 
Cratippus collected as many inſtances as he could ; 
he obſerved that the event had confirmed ſuch and ſuch 
dreams, and ſuch or ſuch predictions; then he argued 
after the following manner. It is impoſſible to ſee 
without eyes ; it's true, they do not always inform 
us right; however if they do but once diſcover the 
truth to us, we may conclude hence with certainty, 
that we have organs to ſee with, Thus if there was 
no Divination at all, one could never divine; but tho 
there be a Divination it does mot follow from-thence, 
that what we divine muſt always happen. Yet as. we 
ſometimes divine the truth, it is plain, that there muſt 


be an art or power of divining (19). Letme beg leave 
to obſerve here, that Cicero ud ot much ning accu. (19) 


racy in nod wa of his work ; I do not think it is poſſi- 
ble, to repreſent a man's opinion more careleſly, than 
he has done that of Cratippus ; I could eaſily prove 
it, if this was a proper place to explain the true rules 
of Parallels and Antitheſes. He refutes with more 
clearneſs Cratippus's compariſon, and the conſequences 
he infers from it. He ſays, that the eyes which diſ- 
cover the truth are directed by nature, and by ſen- 
ſation. But if our ſoul divines the truth by dreams or 


Idem, ibis 


extaſies, it happens only by chance (20). Cratippus's (20) Oc were 


conſequences were grounded upon this ſu 
it was not by chance, ſo many dreams and ſo 
a res happened to be true. Cicero denies this 


3 cernentes utuntur 
lo atque ſev 
ſu. Animi | 

. . : . . ndo wel vati - 
uppoſition, and aſſerts, that all this was owing to — wel ſome 


mere chance. He then makes uſe of an argument ad "i2ndo vera vi- 
hominem. You reject, ſays he, the Divinations of the , % fat 


Augurs, and Auſpices, thoſe of the Aſtrologers, &c. 


fortuna atque ca- 
fu. Idem, ibid. 


and yet they proved ſometimes. to be true ; it follows lib. 2. cap. 48. 


therefore, either that you reject them without reaſon, 
or that you admit without reaſon your two ways of di- 
vining. I cannot imagine what Cratippus could have 
anſwered to this ; but let us tranſcribe Cicero's own 
words; they very well deſerve it. A/umit Cratippus 
hac mode; funt autem innumerabiles pre ſentiones non for- 
tuite ; at ego dico, nullam. Vide quanta fit controver- 
A . efl. At 
impudentes ſumus, qui quod tam perſpicuum fit non con- 
cedamus. Quid eft perſpicuum ? Multa vera, inguit, e- 
wadere. Quid quad multo plura falſa Nonne ipſa va- 
rietas, que eft propria fortuna, fortunam eſſe cauſam, 
non naturam eſſe docet *® Deinde ſi tua ifta concluſio, 
Cratippe, vera eft ( tecum enim mihi res oft) nome in- 
telligis eadem uti poſſe & aruſpices, & fulguratores, & 
interpretes aſtentorum, & augures, & ſortilegos, & Chal. 
daos ; quorum generum nullum et, em quo non aliguid, 
ficut prædictum fit, evaſerit ? Ergo aut ea quogue genera 
divinandi ſunt, que tu rectiſime improbas ; aut fi ea 
non ſunt, non intelligo, quur bac duo fint, que relinguis. 
Qua ergo ratione hac inducis, eadem illa poſſunt eſſe 


1 8 
zollis (21). I do not doubt, but the Cratippus, whom (22) Idem, ibid 


Tertullian placed in the Catalogue of thoſe who. wrote 


Books upon Dreams (22), is the ſame with him, who (a3): — 


(3) Us 


CRE 


GFCREECH (THOMAS), an eminent Poet in the ſeventeenth Century; was' Ton 
of Thomas Creech Gent. and born at Blandford in Dorſetſhire in the year 1659; He 
was educated in Grammar under Mr. Thomas Carganven of Sherbourne, to wiiom he 
inſcribes one of the Idylhums of Theocritus which he had tranſlated. He was entered a 
Commoner of Wadham- College in the Univerſity of Oxford [A] in Lent- Term 1675, 
being then ſixteen years of age, and was placed under the tuition of Mr. Robert Pitt, and 
afterwards of Mr, Peter Balch, Fellows of that College. September the'28th/in the year 

{«) Wood, 4th, following he was admitted ſcholar of that houſe (4), October 27, 1680 (U, he took 
ow a? „ the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and the fame year was appointed by his Tutor Mr. 


CG. Londow Balch, then one of the Proctors of the Univerſity, his Quadrageſimal Collector Gf che 


2727, | Bachelors, who were to determine in the latter end of that year; at which time; fays Mr. 

þ) nem, Tai Wood (c), he was accounted a good Philoſopher and Poet, and a ſevere Student. June 43a 
Xon. vol. 2. 1 7 5 
— the 13th 1683 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (d), and not long after was ele&&a ot 


Probationer- Fellow of All-Souls-College [9] * at which time, ſays the Writer above- e 
6e) Alben. On. 3 (e), he gave ſingular proof of his claſſical Learning and Philoſophy before 
abi ſupras * thoſe that were his examiners.” He ſoon began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the works 
4) 14m, Fat Which he publiſhed [C]; but Father Niceron tells us in his Memoires pour ſervir d l Hi 
0xmn. vol. a. col. hire des Hommes Tilnſtres (f), that they were of no great advantage to his fortune, ſince (/) vol. zr. 
er his circumſtances were always very indifferent. He died in a very unfortunate manner; Pu Gt, gat de 
(0 em, Athen, for Monſieur Bernard in his Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (g) informs us, that in aris 735. 
0x». abi ſupra. the year 1700 he fell in love with a woman, who treated him with great neglect, tho' The (£) For Sertem- 
was complaiſant enough to ſeveral others. He could not digeſt this affront, and reſolved 7 
not to ſurvive it. Upon which he ſhut himſelf into his ſtudy, where he hanged himſelf 
about the end of June 1700, and was found three days after in that circumſtance. Mr. 
Giles Jacob in his Lives and Characters of all the Engliſh Poets (b) gives us a different ac- (5) Vol. 1. pag- 


count of this affair; for having obſerved that he was a man of excellent parts, found Rk «mg 


Judgment, and perfectly 


(1) Athen. Oxon, 
vol. 2, col. 1104. 
ad edit. London 
1721. 


(2) Vol. 1. Page 
39 edit. London 
1723, in 8vo. 


(3) Ubi ſupra, 


T Nation Vin- 
dicated from 
the Aſperfions 
caſton it in a late 
Pamphlet inti- 
led, A Repre- . 
ſentation of the 
Preſent State of 
Pelte, Ee. 

art 2. p . 8 
39-edt, London 
1712, in 8vo. 


' 


A] Entered a Commoner of Wadham:- College in the 
Univerſity of Oxford.) Mr. Wood (1), as we have ob- 
ſerved in the text of this article, tells us, that this Fa- 
ther was a Gentleman; but Mr. Giles Jacob in his 
Lives and Characters of all the Engliſh Poets (2) aſſerts, 
that his parents circumſtances not being ſufficient to 
ſupport him in a liberal education, his diſpoſition and 
capacity for learning raiſed him a patron in Colonel 
Strangeways, whoſe generoſity ſupplied that defect; 
and that this Gentleman ſent him to Wadham- College, 
where he was admitted a ſcholar on the foundation. 

[BI And not long after *vas elected Probationer-Fel 
low of All. Soul College.) Mr. Jacob obſerves (3), that 
the great reputation of his Tranſlation of Lucretius re- 
— ma him to that College, where he was elected 
Fellow. SL, 

IC] He ſoon began to diſt inguiſb himſelf by the works, 
ich he publiſhed.) The Catalogue of them is as fol- 
lows: I. AT ion of Titus Lucretius Carus, the 
Epicarean Philoſopher, de Natura Rerum, printed at 
Oxford 1682 in 8vo, and recommen@d by a Latin 
Diſtich of Dr. Edward Bernard, Savilian Profeſſor of 
Aſtronomy in that Univerſity, and by a copy of En- 
| Verſes of Mr. Thomas Brown of Chriſt-Church. 
his Tranſlation was reprinted at Oxford 1683 in 8vo, 
and was uſhered into the world by the recommendatory 
Poems of Mr. Dryden, Mr. 'Thomas Matman, Mr. 
Nahum Tate, Mrs. Behn, Mr. Thomas Otway, John 
Evelyn Eſq;, Edmund Waller Eſq;, Mr. Thomas 
Adams, and Mr. Richard Duke. Mr. Dryden in 
the Preface to the Miſcellany Poems publiſhed by him 
ſpeaks of this Tranſlation in terms of the higheſt ap- 
Probation, and ſtiles Mr. Creech the ingenious and learn- 
ed Tranſlator of Lucretius. A certain Writer Þ treats Mr. 
with great ſeverity on account of this Tranſ- 
lation; for having obſerved; that he only Book now in 
being, which from one end to the other is an-open 2 
of Abe, is that 'of Lucretius, he tells us, that thi 


1 moſt impious Book in Charles TFs reign was with 


« infinite pains turned into Engliſh Verſe, that the 
«* {ſmoothneſs and ſweetneſs of the metre might ſupply 
« what was wanting in the argument; that the ele- 
« gance of the expreſſion, the melodious harmony of 
% numbers, and all thoſe other bewitching | beauties, 
« which attend good Poetry, might inſenfibly inſtil 
« the poiſon into the minds of unthinleing people, e- 
« ſpecially of the youth, whoſe imagination is gene- 
* rally too ſtrong for their reaſon, and their fancy too 
«* powerful for their judgment. And this celebrated 
* Tranſlation was not only made by an Oxford Scho- 
< lar, (who was thereupon: preferred) but it was li- 
eenſed by the Univerſity of Oxford, where he was 


maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues, he tells us, that he was 
loi Treg | naturally 


4 look*d on as a raw lad, that had not read the La- 
* cretius of Creech, who died, as he lived, like a true 
«© Atheiſt ; but being a High- Church Prieft, his mur- 
* dering 'himfelf was not made to paſs for a judg- 
„% ment.” II. Titi Lucretii Cari de Rerum Naturn 
Libri ſex, quibus Inter pretationem & Notas atlditfit 
Thomas Creech. Oxon 1695 in 8vo. Tt was dedicat- 
ed to Mr. Chriftopher rington, -Fellow. of All- 
Souls-College, and afterwards Governor-'of Barbadoes 
Another Edition priori multo auctior was publiſhed at 
London 1717 in 8vo. III. In a collection of M. 
cellany Poems, containing a new Tranſlation of Virgil; 
Ecligues, Ovid's Love- Elegies, Odes of Horace, and othir 
Authors ; printed at London 1684 in 8vo, Mr. Creech 
has theſe Tranſlations from Latin into Engliſh ; 1. The 
ſecond Elegy of Ovid 2 of Elegien. 2. The 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 12th Elegies of Ovid's ſecond Book 6 
Elegies. 3. The ſecond and third Eclogue of 2 
Eclogues. 4. The Story Lucretia out of Ovid de Faſtis, 
Book II. IV. The Odes, Satyrs, and Epiſiles of Horage 
tranſlated into Engliſh. London 1684 in 8vo, dedicat- 
ed to John Dryden Eſq;. This Tranſlation was re- 
283 likewiſe at London 1718 in 249 under the fol- 
ing title: The Works of Horace in Latin and Englib 
in two volumes. The Engliſh Verfion by Mr. Cretch. 
The fifth Edition. V. A Tranſlation of the Idylliuins of 
Weocritus, with Rapin's Diſcourſe of Paſtorals. Oxford 
1684 in 8vo, dedicated to Mr. Arthur Charlet of Tri- 
nity College Oxon. VI. The Life of Pelopidas, print- 
ed among the Lives of illuſtrious Men, written in Latin 
by Cornelius Nepos, and tranſlated into Engliſh by 
ſeveral hands, and printed at Oxford in 8vo. VII. 
A Tranſlation of the XTIIth Satyr of Juvenal, with 
Notes, printed in the Engliſh Tranſlation of the Sa- 
tyrs of Juvenal and Perſius, publiſhed at London 1693 
in fol. VIII. 4 Tranſlation. into Engliſh of the Verſes 
prefixed to Mr. Quintinie's Compleat Gardiner, printed 
with the Tranſlation of that Book at London 1690 in 
fol. IX. 4 Tranſlation of the Lives of Solon and Pelb- 
pidas, publiſhed in the f/f and ſecond Volume of Plu- 
tarch's Lives tranſlated from the Greek by ſeveral 
hands, and printed at London 1683 and 1684 in 8vo. 
X. Laconic Apotheghms ; or remarkable Sayings of the 
Spartans, tranſlated from the Greek of Plutarch, and 
printed in the firſt Volume of -Plutarch's Morals tranſ- 
lated by ſeveral hands. London 1684 in $vo ; and a 
Tranſlation of A Diſcourſe concerning Socrates his Dæ- 
mon, and the two firſt Books of the Sympoſracs, tranſlat- 
ed from the Greek, and publiſhed in the fecond Vo- 
lume of Plutarch's Morals, XI. A 'Tranſlation of Ma. 
nilins's Aftronemicon. - A Tranſſation of Phutarch*s Life 
of Cleomenes, H, 
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naturally of a moroſe temper, and too apt to deſpiſe the underſtandings and performances 
of others. . This made him leſs eſteemed than his great merit deſerved ; and his reſent- 
ments on this account frequently engaged him in thoſe heats and diſputes, which in the 
«© end proved fatal to him. He was preſented by the College to the Living of Welling 
cc in Hertfordſhire ; but before he left Oxford (the cauſe unknown) he unfortunately 
« made away with himſelf in the year 1701.” There appears to be an inconſiſtency in 
this paſſage 3 for Mr. Jacob's aſſertion, that the heats and diſputes, which our Author's (+) Dedication cr 


moroſe temper and too great a contempt of others engaged him in, proved in the end fa- 7 


Firgils ed. 


tal to him, can hardly be reconciled with his obſerving, afterwards, that the cauſe of his See Virgil: w.,1 
death was unknown. The Abbe du Bos (i) ſtiles him the beſt Commentator upon Lucretius, — Pre by 
but obſerves that Mr. Creech is miſtaken in his life of that Poet, in aſſerting that he died . Dryer, 11, 


Peincure, ton. a. the ſame day, on which Virgil was born. Mr. Dryden ſtiles him à learned and judicious . 


pag. 125, edit 


Utrecht 73% N. riter ( k). 


| "He 1730, in 


CREMONIN (CESAR) Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Ferrara for ſeventeen years, 
and for | forty years at Padua [A], was born at Cento in the Modeneſe (a) in the year (2) Ths ebe 


11550. He pained fo great a reputation, that Kings and Princes would have his picture. i, 


His Lectures were exceedingly eſteemed, but his printed works did not ſell very well [BJ. Sn Bin 1: 


(1} Ex Joanne 
Imperiali, in 
Muſeo Hiſtor, 
PAS» 173 · 


(2) Imperialis, 


cleared up the di 


. . - . rom Baruffa 
He has been reckoned a Free-thinker, who did not believe the immortality of the ſoul I C], — rt and 
. ', that | 
[4] He was a Profeſſor of Philoſophy. ... . . for by reviſing and correcting them, or whoſe whole 
* years at Padua. 11 — rg Coll to ſtrength oonſiſts only in the firſt ſallies of their imagi- 
the celebrated Picolomini, who was firſt Profeſſor of nation, which flackens and grows dull, when they 
Philoſophy at Padua, and after that great man's death, follow cloſely the ſeries of a profound meditation. 
he was preferred to the ſame poſt. His method was The ſecond ſuppoſition is, that Imperialis did not 
this : He firſt * Ariſtotle's doctrine, and then well expreſs himſelf, and that in order to give us a 
iculties either according to his own true account of the matter, he ſhould have told us, 

inion, or according to the expoſition of Alexander that Cremonin's works, which were thought to be 
A hrodiſæus. He hardly ever mentioned the diſputes excellent, as long as there were but manuſcript copies 
of the Schoolmen, he openly deſpiſed the opinions of of them, loſt all their reputation as ſoon as they were 
the moderns, and laboured only to revive thoſe of the printed. This laſt ſuppoſition ſeems more ble 
Ancients. He delivered his Lectures ſo agreeably and to me than the former; for if the miſchief had been 
with ſuch a gravity, that it would be difficult to find owing to Cremonin's ſpoiling his works, when he pre- 
any Proſeſſor like him in that reſpect. His private pared them for the preſs, it might have been reme - 
converſations with his ſcholars were not very remark- died by means of the manuſcript copies, which were 
able: his affability and politeneſs appeared more in them in his diſciples hands. Some officious friend would 
than his learning (1). I do not think he deſerves to have reſtored him to his reputation, by publiſhing his 
be blamed for it: for after all, our mind cannot al- admirable writings, as he had dictated them. 
ways be bent, and the more a man labours for his [C] He has been reckoned a Free-thinker, <vho did 
public Lectures, the more does he want ſome relaxa- vof believe the immortality of the foul.) Several Au- 
ation in his private converſations; they would become thors aſſert, that it was for this reaſon he would have 
extremely fatiguing, if a man was obliged to be cloſe- his epitaph be Cæſar Cremoninus hic tatus gacet. i. e. 
ly intent upon the diſcuſſing of ſome difficult point. Here lieth Cæſar Cremonin entire.“ If there were 
One muſt then be at liberty to ramble from one thing no other arguments but this, it would not be an 
to another, and to touch but ſlightly upon ſuch ſub- matter to prove him a Free-thinker ; for the cele- 
jets, as are ſtarted in the courſe of the converſation. brated Profeſſor Giſbert Voetius having alledged that 
This is the moſt agreeable and moſt honeſt entertain- argument, retracted it afterwards, becauſe the ſame 
ment, which a Doctor can procure himſelf, whoſe fanc- friend, who had furniſhed him with it, let him know 
tion is to teach publickly. that it was grounded upon a falſe ſtory. Antebac, 

[B] His Ledtures were evading efteemed, but his fays he (5), ab eruditiſs. Viro & amico mibi mmm (5) Voet. Sele. 
2 works did not ſell very auell.] This wants to nicatum erat, Epitaphium guad  dicebatur fibi feciſſt. 755 Diſputat, 

explained, otherwiſe I ſhould not give a true repre- Totus Cremoginus hic jacet. Sed poffea ab codem- ali. 3 g * 
ſentation of my Author's meaning. The works which unde aliter informato monitus revocaui illud in prim. 1 
Cremonin cauſed to be printed, ſays he, grow mouldy His diſputationis editione. For want of chis proof, 


in the Bookſeller's ſhops, but what he dictated to his he alledges another, which has not much weight in 


ſcholars, whilſt he was a walking, according to the it; it is as follows. Fortunius Licetas relates, that 

cuſtom of the Peripateticks, is ſo excellent, that it is having undertook to refute Alexander Aphrodiſeus's 

impoſſible to wiſh for any thing more agreeable or opinion concurning the nature of the foul, he was not 

more perſect, for diſcovering the myſteries of Philoſo- diſſuaded - from purſying this commendable deſign by 

phy. lud nobis mirandum, quod elaborata ipſius opera Cremonin his Collegue, and by Lewis Albertus Pro- 

typis excuſa, in officinis hactenus evileſcunt : ſcripta vero feſlor. of Divinity, who threatned him, that they 

peripatetico more diſcipulis ab ipſo deambulante dictata would write againſt his book. They were both, ſays 

fic excellunt, at nibil ad arcana pbilgſophiæ detegenda he (6), Frederic Pendaſius's diſciples, and very much (6) Ab. Hai. 
perfadtius ac ſuavius defiderari Poſſit (2). That we addicted to Alexander Aphrodiſzus's opinion. It is , * 


1n Muſee» ite ſhould more admire a Sermon or a Lecture, when we plain, that ünce à Profeſlbr of Divinity at Padua 5 J, 


rico, page 174. 


(3) See above, 


mel dixerint, ſe 


hear it delivered, than when we read it (3), is no- threatened to write in ſupport of that opinion, he Vilumini mo en- 
thing extraordinary, nay it is even very common. could not pretend that Alexander Aphrodiſæus main- radi#urcs, gui 


Rem, [0] of the That a man, who ſpeaks in public, ſhould better tained the mortality of the foul. Common ſenſe will % cen, ad 


An. 1 ſucceed, when he gives himſelf up to the ſtrength and tell you, that neither in Italy nor in any other place, , * 


Tus), and Re- fire of his imagination, than when he writes his diſ- a Divine would not dare to write in favour of . cef- 


erunt, Fortun. 


mark K] of the courſe down, and meditates with all poſſible care what opinion, which, he ſhould acknowledge to be incon- Licetas, H/- 


article HOR- 
TENSIUS . 


he has to lay, is not ſo common, and yet it is not ſiſtent with the ſoul's immortality: if - therefore Cre- Prepriar, N 
very extraordinary neither: that an Author's works monin held no other opinion but that which the Di- Os. 16. apu 


(Quintus),and re- ſhould be more eſlcemed when they are handed about vinity-Profeſſor boaſted he would maintain, be was zur, 19. 


— in manuſcript, than after they are printed, is a thing 


. 


ſufficiently orthodox with regard to the immortality | 


which happens frequently (4) : but here follows ſome- of the ſoul. We want therefore other proofs of his 


(% Mr. Varillas thing more extraordinary. What Cremonin dictated having been a Free-thinker z as. I do not aſſert any 


this, 


is an inflance of to his ſcholar, was abſolutely perfect, and what he thing upon my own authority, I am not obliged ts 


publiſhed was expoſed to the utmoſt contempt. - This find them. 8 4121} x Mc 

is what Imperialis aſſerts. This may be accounted for Here follows a paſſage, which is curious enough: I 
by two ſuppoſitions: firſt, by ſaying that Cremonin have extracted it from one of Balſac's Letters, in 
was one of thoſe Authors who ſpoil their own Works, which he recommends one Monſieur Droùet to ow 
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Rapin, 
Q de Pl; 
4 Ariſlote, 


m. 399» 


(7) Balz: 
tres chi 
35. of the 
edition. 


(8) Lore 
Craſlo, 1 
d buomin 
rati, ton 


124+ 


(a) NM 
Adam, 
Toecd. 
pag. 20 
(„% Bez 
ad Bal 
Pag- 11 
* 

(e, Iaet 


(i) Va 
dreas, 

Belg. p 
(a) Kc 
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and whoſe opinions upon other ſubjects were fir from agreeing with the Chriſtian” Reli 


DJ. He died of the Pla 
gion 85 he had left his whole eſtate. 


to the ceremonies or offices of 


' civility; but in reality he never was any 
faithfully and with ſincerity. He took a delight in ſetting his ſcholars at variance; he 
affected to be impartial amangſt their ſeveral factions ; he could with his utmoſt eaſe hide 


gue in 1630, and was buried in the Convent of St. Juſtina, 
He was extremely civil to every body, he knew 
very well how to affect an obliging countenance 3 he was even too ſcrupulon] 


y addicted 
rſon's friend 


(c) Pag: 499 his ſentiments under an artful kindneſs, whilft at the ſame time he laboured with all his 
heart, to keep up the quarrels, eſpecially to the detriment of thoſe ſcholars, whom he knew 


4) Rapin, Com. not to be of his fide (b), 


2 de P laton & 
4 Ariſtote, pag. 
m. 399» 


(7) Balzac, Ler- 
tres cheiſier, pag. 
35. of the Dutch 
edition. 


8) Lorenzo 
Craſſo, Elogit 
d'burmini dette- 
rati, dom. 2. Pag · 
124+ 


There is in the firſt volume of the Mercurius Feſuitarum (c) the 


Oration which he delivered in 1591 before the Senate of Venice in favour of the Univerſit 
of Padua againſt the Jeſuits. His titles were unknown to one of Count Ullefeld's Hiſto- (9) Rapin, Re- 


rians EJ. Father Rapin, who makes him flouriſh in the fifteenth Century (d) in the Uni * 


verſity of Piſa (e), is very much miſtaken. 


fear de Lorme, the King's Phyſician. JF you open to 
bim the myſterierof the Arabians (he is perfettly well ac- 
quainted with thife of the Greeks) he will hear you, 
meither like a pPofane per ſon, nor like one newly initiated. 
His name is written in @ large character in the Records of 
the Univerſity of Padua. 
Cremonin's Schvol he wwas almoſt as great and as learn- 
e as he. Yet he vas not a' blind folltever of his late 
maſter : I can aſſure you that he admits only his lawful 
ſentiments, and never vas a believer more perſuaded, 
than he is, that the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, and 
of Jacob is not the God of the dead, but of the liv- 
ing, &c (7). a 

Lorenzo Craſſo's work, which I had not by me, 
when this article was printed the firſt time, is ſince 
come into my hands. I find there the confirmation 
of a conjecture, which I then thought of; namely, 
that Cremonin did not maintain abſolutely the Morta- 
lity of the Soul, but only in caſe Ariſtotle's ſentiment 
was to be followed. This queſtion de facto, which is 
after all of very little importance, has been a long 
while controverted in the Schools of Italy, and yet 
there was no reaſonable ground to ſtyle thoſe Here- 
ticks, who aſſerted, that Ariſtotle did not hold the 
Soul's Immortality. Such was Cremonin's reſtriction. 
E weleno d animo contagioſo I in ſegnare che Panima dell 
Buomo ſog getto alla corruzione non differiſca nella morte 
dell” huomo da quella de bruti, com egli faceva, an- 
curche ſagacemente aſſeriſſe ſaſtener cis ſolamente in ſen- 
temxa d Ariftotite (8). Moreri has omitted this proviſo 
mentioned by Lorenzo Craſſo, which is a very capital 


hen he came from the great 


extons fur Ia 


Peil pb. page 


m. 360. 


omiſſion on this occaſion. , Obſerve, that this is almoſt 
the only circumſtance, which Lorenzo has added to 
Imperialis's account. He is ſo much the more to be 
commended for this addition, that he was perſuaded, 
Cremonin* s reſtriction was only an artifice. He aſ- 
ſerts that he had no Religion at all, and adds, that 
ſome perſons ſuſpected he had inſpired ſeveral of his 
moſt truſty diſciples with the ſame wicked opinions. 
Fa ben compoſio di corpo, auſtero di wolto, brieve di ſonno, 
ambizinjo di ſaper molto, finto di coflumi, LoxraxO 
D'OGNI RELIGIONE, bavendo ſecondo il parer & alcuni 
fatto non pochi allievi confidenti di queſta prava ſua dot- 
trina (q). 


(0% Lem, ibid. 


[D) . . . His opinions upon other ſubjecti were far from P's 125. 


agreeing with the Chriſtian Religion.) It was found 
that his explications concerning Fate, the world and 
the minds that preſide over the celeſtial motions, were 
erroneous, and that he yet maintained them more zeal- 
ouſly, than a Chriſtian ought to have done (10). 


(ro) Imperialis, 


[E] . . . His titles were unknown to one of Count Ul. in Muſa Hiftt« 
lefeld*s Hiſtorians.) This Hiſtorian's name is Rouſſeau . Pa: 274+ 


de la Vallette : his hiſtorical Novel, entitled Le Comte 
dUllefeld, was printed at Paris in the year 1677. We 
read there, that this Count having deſerved, by the fol- 
lies of his youth, to be expelled his father's houſe, met 
with Signor Cremonini a noble Venetian at Padua, en- 
gaged in a very ſtrict friendſhip with him, and was 
io much improved by his converſations during the 
ſpace of one year, that he has often confeſſed, he was 
indebted to him for the beſt part of his learning. 


CRESPET (PETER) a Celeſtine Monk, and Prior of the Convent of that Order () He fte; 


at Soiſſons, publiſhed in the ſixteenth Century ſeveral works. [A], by which it appeared 
that he read a great deal, and made a vaſt number of Compilations, both from Eccleſi- 
You may fee in Moreri, that he was a native of Sens (a) 
Bur it ſhould not have been added, that he lived at a time when Polite it was at Paris he 


aftical and Prophane Authors. 
and died in 1595. 
Literature was very much neglected. 


[He publiſhed ſeveral works. His Jardin de 
Plaifir & de Recreation ſpirituelle, (Garden of ſpiritual 
Pleaſure and Recreation) was printed at Paris in two 
volumes 8vo, in the year 1602. It is an edition 
which he had reviſed and corrected. It is divided into 
five parts, which contain ſeveral diſcourſes, concerning 
the naturc, origin, conditions, effetts, and heincuſneſs of 
the Hus, which aught to be ſbut out or extirpated out of 


the garden of the ſoul ; as alſo concerning the nature, ad- 


ficiently treated of theſe 


(a) Melchior 
Adam, tn Vita 


(9 Beza, Reſponf. 
ad Balduiuum, 
Pag. 10. tam. 2. 
Oper. 

(e, Idem, ibid. 


(1) Valer. An- 
drras, Biblicth, 
Belg. pag. 488. 
/ Konig, B. UA. 
och. beg. 223. 


mirable effects, and excellencies of the wirtues, which 
ought to be planted and happily cultivated: and improved 
there; He added to it an encomiaſtical Treatiſe con- 
cerning the excellencies of thoſe virtues, namely, chaſtity, 
virginity and cantinence, though he had already ſuf- 
le virtues in the fix 


7 


7 


Books concerning Continence, which he had tranſlated from 
the Latin of Monſieur d Eſpenſe in the preliminary Epiſtle 
of theſe Books, and again in his myſtical Granade, Treatiſe 
the 1/1, Se. 9 (1). The Dedication of the firſt vo- 
lume of this Garden is dated Oftober the firſt 1586, 
and that of the ſecond volume, May the firſt, 1587. 


himſelf in the 
title of his books 
A Celeftine of 
arts ; but that 
may fignify, that 


entered into the 
Order of the Ce- 
leſtines. 


(1) Creſpet, 
Jardin de Plaiſir 
& de Recreation 


He quotes now and then in this Book his diſcourſes iv ituelle, at the 


concerning the origin, excellency and immortality of 
the ſoul. He alſo wrote ſome diſcourſes upon the ha- 
tred of Satan, which have often been cited by Martin 
del Rio in his Di/quifitiones Magice. He publiſhed 
beſides the Latin Summa ecclefraſtice Diſcipline & toti- 
us Furis Canonici; i. e. An Abridgment of the 
© Church Diſcipline, and of the whole Canon-Law.“ 


end of the 2d vol. 
pag. m. 451. 


CRESPIN (JOHN) in Latin Creſpinus, a famous Printer at Geneva, whither he re (% Melchior A- 
Yoed. Bae, tired for the fake of his Religion in the year 1548 (a), was of the Province of Artois (5). dm, in Vita 74. 
pag 205. 7 © : 215 anos 

He applicd himſelf with great {kill and diligence to the printing of ſeveral books (c), and 
eſpecially of a Greek and Latin Lexicon [A], and of a Martyrology of the Proteſtants 
(d). Ic died of the Plague at Geneva in the year 1572 (e). Euſtace Vignon, his ſon- 


[AJ He atplied himſelf . . . to the printing . . . of a 
Greek and Latin Lexicon.) It was not in the year 1595, 
as Valerius Andicas (1), and Konig (2) aſſert, for he 

Vor. IV, 


in-law, 


died in 1572. Several Bibliographers ſtumble upon 
this ſtone, they aſcribe to a man even the editions of 
his Book, — have been printed after his death. 

A 


Bexæ, pag. 205. 
obſerves that this 
Martyrolgy was 
firſt printed in 
Latin in 8 vo, ia 
the year 1556, 


and fince in 4to 


in 1560, 
(e) Beza, Ep. 64. 
Pag- 278. tom. 3. 
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. continyed 2a fuppart | the reputat 
Delielus relates, that | reſpin; the ſon 
vain, and that there was à great friend 


Fried, hd which 


and whic aun very much 


4 Civilian of 5 2 3 
between him and Francis Baydauin, which 


He does not mention. a 


five years at L- 


;, which has bern often 1s. g) va. au, 


continued very long, d that he wrote Notes upon the Inſtitutes, and a Treatiſe con- 
| | * 77 


ſtances which ould not r 


piſed eg. Lon will find in Moreri foe op, . 


ſome errors, of which 1 ſhall take no- 477. 


tice below HA I ſhall alſo mention thoſe, which have heen committed in the Hiſtory 
. wY 74 of 


of Printing [ 


| B . 4 Treatiſe concerning Aptftates.) It is 2 
d upon 2 080 Law of the Code De Apo- 


atis. He wrote it in favour of Calvin againſt Bau- 


(3) See his 2 
Anſwer to Fobn 
Calvin, Page 73 
lon, 1562. 


, and to oppoſe the latter's Commentary upon 
the Laws de famoſis Libellis (concerning Libels.) Bau- 
douin complains bitterly of this, and inveighs againſt 
this old friend, with whom be had ſtudied (3). 

ICI He dbes not mention a Book, which has been often 
reprinted, and which Baudowin very much deſpiſes. ] 
Creſpin diſplays a great in it againſt Popery, and 
for te improvement of the Reformed. It is intitled, 
L Eftat de Egliſe, avec le Diſcours des tems depuis les 
Apoſtres juſques au priſent. i. e. The State of the 
% Church, with an hiſtorical Account from the time 
* of the Apoſtles to this preſent time.” I have quot- 
ed it ſometimes. The edition I make uſe of is that of 
n-ap-Zoom 1605, 4to, reviſed and au mented 

by ſohn Taffin, Miniſter of the French Church 
lefingen. The outrageons judgment, which Bau- 
uin paſſed upon this work of Creſpin, is as follows. 
Si qua unpuam fuit putida & inſulſa far rage vanitatis 
atque falſilatit, fi qua impura ſentina jos aca atgue 
gn lg, illam prefecto e altiſima voce profiteri co- 


{4) Reſporſo 45 gimur (4). i. e. If there be any diſagreeable and in- 


mo ad 


winum & Bezam, ce mon fink 


ble 98. 


(5) Melch. A- 
dam, in Vita 


Bexæ, page 205. 


* 


al. «« 


ſipid medley of idle and falſe ſtories, if any, com- 
fables and untruths, we are really forc- 
« ed to cry aloud, that it is this Book.” Obſerve, 
that Baudouin ſpoke there as an enemy of the Author. 
Di You will find . » » ſome errors in Moreri of which 
1 ſhall take notice below.) I. Creſpin did not retire 


to Geneva, with @ deſign, to publiſh his works there, 


but to enjoy liberty of conſcience. It is true that 
he and Beza thought immediately of aſſociating toge- 
ther, in order to eſtabliſh a printing-houſe (5), and that 
Beza having met with another employment, Creſpin 
alone carried on the undertaking. But this does not 
excuſe Moreriz for his words do not in the leaſt ac- 

uaint the reader, with what he ought to have told 
hem ; they plainly fignify, that Creſpin went to Ge- 
neva, in order to ſeek tor ſome Bookſellers, who would 
print the Books, which he had either wrote himſelf, 
or collected together. II. It is not true, that before 
he went to Geneva, Be bad already publiſhed Heſiod ; 
Nomenclatura aftionum ; Inſftitutionum Imperialium Lib. 
V, &c. III. Nor that his poverty forced him to go to 


ſervice at Geneva in order to get a liveliboad. IV. 


Nor that Balduin acquaints us with this. If we would 
know, whence all theſe blunders ſprung, we need only 
to look upon the following words of Valerius Andreas. 
Vigit dein ip Galliis, profeſſions typographice ac litera- 
riæ exercitationis clarus ; uſus annes multos amito Franc. 
Baldyino, guacum a pueris educatus fuerat. Criſpinum 
tamen poſtea omnis humanitatis non minus quam juris 
oblitum fuiſſe, ex quo factus eſt ſervus Allobrox, ſcri- 
bit Bald. in Reſponſione ſua ad Foan. Calvinum, p. 89 


(6) Va Andreas, (ö. This is what made Moreri ſay, that Cril- 


B bl. B elg. page 
487. 


* 


pin publiſhed ſome Books, before he went to Ge- 
neva, and that afterwards. he was a ſervant, He 
did not in the leaſt underſtand the ſenſe of Baudou- 
in's words. "They ſignify, that Creſpin forgot all 
the duties of humanity and juſtice, ſince he ſub- 
mitted to Calvin's yoke. I wonder Moreri did not 
think that Baudouin's meaning was, that Creſpin loſt 
all his knowledge in the Law fince his apoſtaſy. There 


wopld have been ſomething wonderful in this; nor 


CRISPUS (JOHN BAPTIST) a good Divine and a 
. venteenth Century; he was born at Gallipoli in the Kingdom of Naples. His chief 
work 1s that Which was printed at Rome in the year 1594 in folio, De Ethnicis 


Conrad Radius printed ſome time for our Creſpin [ V]. 


wall ie bavy heen he foft tive, that it had been af- 
e that a man's c i is Religion, made hi 
loſe all his wit, ſtyle, — 3 * 
LE] Fa 7 * 05 ed 5 . have been commit- | 
ted in t i of Printing. t is there faid (7), I. (5) La c. 
Tua, John Grelpin dss Hadind five yones at Lorig Wore 2. 
came afterauards to France, to fludy the Law there with Pirie, pap 
Francis Balduin, his intimate friend, under Gabriel — 
Mude 2 of ber — 5112 * That he be- 
came there very famous by bis ſtill in the Art 11 
ng. III. That he printed there a very — 
the New Teſtament in Greek, in 1564, and Ho- 

8 ood 2 in 1570. * T A was ab- 
liged to retire to Geneva for the ſake 's Relig 
and that he wrote and printed in — A Ene 
pini, in folio, and in guarto. V. That Caſaubon was 
one of his Authors. Several errors have been here oc- 
caſioned by a miſtake of Valerius Andreas. He was 
in the wrong to ſay, that Creſpin gained a reputation 
in France by his {kill in printing ; for he did not ap- 
ply himſelf to that trade but after he had left France. 

ut other errors have been built upon this bad foun- 
dation of Valerius Andreas. It jo ee that Creſ- 
pin did not retire to Geneva till after the year 15703 
it is aſſerted, that before that time he had printed ſe- 
veral Books in France, and that his Lexicon was print- 
ed after the year 1570. All this falls to the 
as ſoon as this truth is eſtabliſhed, namely, that he 
retired to Geneya about the year 1548, and that his 
Lexicon Græco - Latinum was publiſhed before the year 
1562. Tu... . oblitus te — Lugduni fuiſje Se- 
baſtiani Gryphii mancipium, & honefio, id off tui 
penitus difſsmili wire (Criſpino) vitis wertis, quad Lexi- 
con Greco * — editum fuit, maxim 
tam ſumptu, tum e, in publicum emiſerit (8). i. e. (8) Bess, 
« You... . have that you aa te th. feat of Run 
* baſtian Gryphius at Lyons, and you find fault with #-/dvin. pag. 
4% that good and honeſt man, that is, who differs in- 256. toms 2, 0+ 
„ tirely from you, becauſe he publiſhed with a great 
deal of coſt and pains a Greek and Latin Lexicon, 
* as it had been printed before.” Thus Beza ſpoke 
in his anſwer to a work, which Baudouin had pub- 
liſhed in the year 1562. The other errors in the Hi- 
flory of Printing are ſuch, as are not owing to Valerius 
Andreas. He had faid as plainly as could be. wiſhed, 
that Creſpin heard the LeQures of Gabriel Mudeus and 
of the other Profeſſors, at Lovain, and not in France 
9). He does not ſay, that Creſpin went into France (9) Lovarime 
with Baudouin. It muſt be remembred, that Caſau- 1 Cabrielem 
bon was not yet fourteen years old, when John Creſ- Mudzum, ali- 
pin died. How then could he be one of his Authors ? 5 Antoine 
This error is probably owing to this: Theocritus was 3 adi- 
reprinted after Creſpin's death, with Caſaubon's Notes tam Galliam au- 
(10), and Creſpin's Preface, This might make ſome 2 = 
1— that it was he, who publiſhed this new Belg. pag: 487+ 

[F] Conrad Badius printed ſome time for our Cre (10) Theſe Notes 
pin.) I have ſeen at the end of a ltle Book in — aye the 
thele words. 4 Geneve, de Þ Imprimerie de Jean Creſpin, name of Joacus 
par Conrad Badius, 1550. i. e. At Geneva, from _ — 
John Creſpin's printing-houſe, by Conrad Badius, at the requeſt of 
* 1555.” This little Book is a work of Calvin's, in- Euſtace Vignon, 
tiled, Traits tres excellent de la wie Chreſtienne. i. e. who reprinted 
« A very excellent Treatiſe of a Chriſtian Liſe.- Ti, The 


are dated in Au- 
guſt 1584. 


Poet lived in the ſe- 


Philo/aphis 


Poſſe 
(1) at. Far 


Philoftr 
Vitis S- 


rum, pay 


(2) Ide 
$24, 50 
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« then Philoſophers.” See Toppi's Biblioteca Napoletaya. | 
FOLD 119 503 Du on 2 Mos e een aun 90 e en 5 tr 
N H chief wort it Bf. .. De Ethnie, Philos „ defgned end.“ Fathet” Mer 

| caute legendis. 
of it. Vir were F N . It is a paſſage in which be fopfyres che apyRicd! 
ö , iv 


am OX t, 


42 
a cautts na- becauſe 

Arum, ex indicate ſunt, ut ſohdis rationibas 'confutate, very e 
. ex divinis Stripturis & Patribus, ox H decre- attinet ad. ſecretiares illi Theologar, 


is Author, whoſe work is 


(1) Poſſev. Ap- decurrent, tantamgue ancillam recta adducent ad arcem (1). integram ſententiam libet attexere, pra ſortim cum Auc- 
parat. Sacr. tome 5 g. This true Philoſopher, who with ſagacity and tor ze rariſſimus eſe videatur, & elegantiſſimo fiyho ſe- 
2. page 117» « with ſuch - ups as becomes a Chriſtian, ex- cretiores ills T * configdt (3). ran 

« plains Philoſophy, wrote a pretty large Book, to Criſpus's other worles ate two Orations concerning 
« he points out all the he 
% the imprudent reading of Philoſophers ; be refutes lipo/itanos, printed at Rome in 1591, in 4 The 
« theſe hereſies, by the holy Scripture, the Fathers, Liſe of Sannazarius, printed at Rome in the year 1683, 
« the Decrees of the Councils, and the Schoolmen, and reprinted at Naples in the year a 633, in 8b. 


« that the Philoſophers ar public Profeſſors being thus A Draught of the city of Gallipoli, dedicated to Pla- (4) Taken from 
« forewarned, might go on in their courſes without minio Caraccioli January the 1ſt, 1591 (. Toppis — 
mw ; e ; ca Na peletana. 


e danger, and conduct ſo great an hand- maid to the 


6 e by CRITIAS, one of Socrates's ſcholars, was fo far from Wen by the Lectures of 
745 we Sts that Philoſopher, that he became a very wicked man. e ſhewed it chiefly when 
mmcriers „ Athens, his native city, being ſubdued by Lyſander, the General of the Lacedzmoni- 
debe Cl, ans, was made ſubject to thirty Tyrants. He was one of the thirty, and the moſt unjuſt 
mim, quum od of them all ( 2 e not only deſigned to render the city of Athens extremely miſerabſe, 

Attica into a deſart [ 4]. It is faid that his injuſtices did Socrates a pre- 


Pre dete, but to turn al | 
um — judice in the opinion of the people | B] ; their reſentment againſt the ſcholar reflecting on 


enim avariſi= the maſter : but Xenophon has refuted thoſe who maliciouſly imputed to Socrates the li- 
mu ac violentiſſi= centious lives of ſome of his diſciples [CJ]. It is certain that Critias did not love Socrates, 


mus fuits Xeno- 
14 Factis . and 
7 Didi Ser | ws 
tis, lib. 1. pag. : % : 
m. 415 bon hs [4] He defigned . . io make a deſart of all Attica.) Lyſandrum in Afiam miſerunt qui cum certiorem facerent 
Remark LA]. His malice againſt his native country appeared from niſi Alcibiadem ſuſtuli et, nibil earum rerum fore ratum 
the time when he retired into Theſſaly, where he guas ipſe Athenis comſlituiſſet. Quare fi ſuns res geftas 
ceaſed not to ſpeak ill of the Athenians, He repre- manere wellet, illum perſequeretur (3). 
ſented. them as a gropee who had the moſt wicked [B] 
(1) Ah euſtoms in the world ( : . 
 *afmaiove ws he there did infinite ſervice to the Lacedæmonians, he made no doubt of it, fince in one of his Orations he 
Tice avSparar uaded Ly ſander to demoliſh the walls, and he laid {poke thus to the people of g Athens: Tn, & A9y- 
Þ 9 Tu defign in concert with them to diſpeople all Attica, vie, Ewxpdrys wir To geg uren aller det Kha 
po ns, and turn it into paſture ground. Exil Azpuryws e i Ter @; ive Tir TrdxaTe, Ter ve dhe K- 
pre c@teris erra- iN jet, fi N ta fen, uud et Ib Wet Ae ch Tauourrory, Vos, Athenienſes, Socratem ſapientem il. 
rent max'me. vu Tin, 8&5 d Jet T Ale To wal ve Th; lum occidiſtis quod Critiam inftituifſet unum XXX vi- 


Philoſtrat. n EAA & metro, ven An νννν tou i; Tdrrac, I rorum qui populum ofpreſſerynt (4). i. e. You, O 4% AÆcchines 
— Sepbiſta- + Toy *. Ordo Mao, wmwoTyri Ts K peb- «« Athenia ns, have put the wile Socrates to death, 2 in — 
Page 305+ . Oo l Tc rf Nr vreptCa nero, SL Ts &- ** betauſche a to have inſtructed Critias, one = -4 — 


rden reg Agxidiumoniug Eur wEaw © wniCorc M of the thirty deſtroyers of the people.” 
Aren wnoPearriin The TH 4, po elryidng inxirwIt6- [CJ] Xenophon has refuted thoſe who .. . imputed to 
os, naxioro; d y i rye Paine: tupadvror, wy Socrates the licentiaus lives of fome of his diſciples.) 


zr xaxiz d. Cum ille aperte Lacedemoniis fa- The enemies of that Philoſopher laid to his charge all (5) Xenoph. de 


# Merſerine Has kacke e 
J Here follows, what Poſſevin long pa ſſuge node gar np rev » = . 

2) At the 

| dendit 18 ren why Father Mex 3 his Obſervationes 

dis ita ferip- ed that puſh deſerves to be known. Toh fe 2 — 

whote w. , Has Georgi: d 10 

legantly oonfuted that ſort of Divine A Ca, 

imm da 


i, ex ge ici⸗ a onibus pr mu i importune & tam freguenter 71 £ 77 
bs, 2 P efſores inoffenſo pede curriculum hoc phatus widetur N e Criſpus, 9h 25 


48 


Philofophis caute legondis [A]. i. e. 4 That we muſt take care how we read che He- 


0 n (3) Marinus 


Merſennus, in 
« thew, that the Philoſophers muſt be cautiouſly-read z the War againſt the Turcs, printed at Rome in 1594, ap" ns 
„which ſprung from in 4to. De Medici Lauditns, Oratio ad cives' g Gal. 


* 


\\ 


— 
f 


7 


* 2 
end of 
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*# 
Lal 50 
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- (3) Cornel. Ne- 
It is ſaid that bis injuſtice did Socrates a prejudice bos, in Alcibiade, 
1), Being returned to Athens, in the opinion of the people.) 'The Orator /Eichines ©*P* „ 4. 


verer, proderet ſacra, per Lyſandrum mania deſtrueret, the evils which Critias and Alcibiades, two of his 74#'s & Pichi 


quoſque Athenienſes expulerat quominus in ulla Greciz ſcholars, had brought on the Athenians. X 


n Secratis, lib. 1. 


parte comſiſterent, probiberet, Laconicu edicens bellum ſhews this to have been very unjuſt. He ſays that F W. 4415. 


omnibus imminere 2 quis exulantem Athenienſem exci- theſe two Scholars of his attended Socrates only to (6) Ka- Kproiag 


peret, truculentia ; 
deteſtabilegue conſilium cum Lacedamoniis iniret ut At- make an ill uſe of to ſatisfy the inordinate ambition 


cedibus triginta tyrannos ſuperaret, learn the art of ſpeaking, which they defign to — x2) ARA 
z Kir T- 
tica pecorum nutrix efficeretur, virorum armentis ſpuli- which conſumed them (5). He affirms that though eto d, - 


ata, his ae cauſis mibi omnium hominum peſſimus fuifſe they were 10 little inclined to imitate Socrates, that if XpOphtive Q 


(2) Item, pags wvidetur gui ob ſcelera fuerunt famoſi (2). i, e. ** Since God had given them their choice either of dying, or d% Tov ws na- 


Sog, 505. 2 he openly favoured the Lacedzmonians, revealed being obliged to live as that Philoſopher did, they *® e, 


rey. Ta 


the ſacred myſteries, razed the walls by Lyſander, would have accepted the firſt condition; they failed ( 
* and would not ſuffer the Athenians whom he had not however to behave themſelves with decency while 


«« certed a deteſtable deſign with the Lacedæmonians, 


«« todiſpeople Attica and turn it into paſture for cat- Theſſalians, and they aſſert that he endeavoured to 


* tle; for theſe reaſons I take him to have been the eſtabliſh tyranny among them (8). This was his hu- (7) Idem, ibid. 


„ moſt wicked of all men who have been famed for mour; he loved innovations and diſturbances in a 


„ villany.” He was the cauſe of the death of Alci- State. Xenophon obſerves that Socrates ſpared not to (8) 
biades; for Lyſander did not engage the Perſians to reprove- this Scholar (9). * Having once perceived = 


make away with him, till' he been aſſured by ** | 
Critias and the other Tyrants of Athens, that the and did his utmoſt to obtain of him the laſt fa- 


tias cæterique tyrauni Athenienfium certos homines ad him it was unworthy a generous mind, and a man Pes. 47. 


5 « of 


ritias atque Al. 
cibiades, du L 
© baniſhed to remain in any part of Greece, threat- they were under his direction (6). They did not give ti . ; 
„ ening all with the arms of Lacedzmon, if any one a looſe to their vicious inclinations, till they had left utebantur, potue- 
« ſhould receive an Athenian exile; ſince he exceeded his School. Critias fled to Theſſaly, and was there it jub/idia 


* the whole thirty in cruelty and murders, and con- corrupted by converſing with very wicked people (7). Proves ſuperare 


cupiditates, ] 


Others doubt whether he did not rather corrupt the ibid. pag. 416, 


Philoſtratus, 
1 Fitts Sepbiſta- 
„that Critias was fallen in love with Euthydemus, n, p. 504, 505. 


* 
order which he had eſtabliſhed in that City would ſoon ** vours which are ſought by the voluptuous, he firſt 2 Fan & 


be overturned, if that man was not difpatched. Czi- ** endeavoured to divert him from his defign, telling Piel Socraris 


, 
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17. 


CIRAHLO 


, t · and that, he forbade-him-to t᷑achlany perſon. (b). One: of the critnes which drew o hi 
N the greateſt hatred was his having been the moſt, violent 
menes, and having endeavoured with all his might to prevent thoſe who 


promoter of the; death, of Ther- 
; ad been expel- 


Le lib. 2 Jed, Athens by the faction of the thirty Tyrants, from ſimding any aſylum in Grecco (g); 


s Gratco- 


y x 
| \d 


H 


aka 
2 


for the cities Which ſhould receive them were threatened with war (di. So many p 
bad been baniſhed chat they were able to form a litele army, whielr reſolved to enter dhe 
).Philotratws, City by force, and to reſtore it to liberty 


vigour, and in 


. ̃ ͤ . though they mers Breed ta apgnded ts they BH 


(e Xenoph. de 


Geftis Greco, 5 ) 
lib. 2, able 


nt the beggar, to obtain a diſhonoura 


0 


(10) Diog. La- 


loſe courage (e) 3 but ſuſtained two attacks with-a--great.dea 


they killed Critias wha:&ꝑòught valiaptly (F). 


* YI n 


K N 0 " A © ASM v.1 | yo 

« of honour, inceſſantly to 'importune the perſon 
«whoſe eſteem one is defirous of gaining; — 
thin 
„ of him. And as Critias yielded not at the 

dec attack, it is ſaid Socrates declared in the pre- 
, ſence of ſeveral perſons, and of Euthydemus him- 
«ſelf, that Critias had the itch of a ſwine, and de- 


* fired to rub himſelf againſt Euthydemus, as ſwine 


«« do againſt ſtones. After this, Critias always bore 
«© him a grudge : and during the tyranny of the 
% thirty, of whom he was one, when he, together 


with Charicles, had the care of the civil govern- 


* 


% ment, he was far from forgetting the | affront ; 


and to revenge himſelf, he made a Law, whereby 


he forbade the art of reaſoning to be taught in A- 
„ thens.“ I ſet down, this whole paſſage from the 
Tranſlation of Mr. Charpentier, of the French Aca- 
demy. Here is a part of it according to the Greek: 
Air 1% Eoxpaty:, MA T* πẽůxᷣ A Wapo vr wy * 
„ Reiden, tri, 074 vine drei ANN 6 KN lng, 
. $7:Qvwar Eidvdyuy mornudo Iu worw Ta Ade Tok 
Aide. Socratem cum aliis multis pre ſentibus, tum eti- 
am ipſo Euthydemo dixiſfſe ferunt, Critiam in Euthyde- 
mum porcorum more, qui ſe ſaxis affricare ſolent, affici. 
[D] He was aas 3 4 


626 . 0% account of the no- 
 Gleneſs of bis birth.) He was deſcended from Dropides 
the brother of Solon. This Dropides was the father 
of Critias, and he of Callæſchrus, who was the father 
of our Critias. It is ſaid that Solon was deſcended 
from Codrus King of Athens, and that going higher 
back Neleus and Neptune were found among his firſt 
anceſtors (10). By the way, I am ſurprized that Pro- 


ertivs, in Platene, clus, on a paſlage of Plato very ſufficient to - refute 


lib. 3- num. 1. 


See aif» Plato, in thoſe who aſſure us that Dropides was the brother of 


Cbarmide, pag. 
m. 463, C. 


(a2) In Platon. 
Vimeo, page m · 
2042, C. 


(12) Cicero, in 
Brute, cap. 7 


(iz) See his O- 


Solon, 'ſhould make a Commentary wherein he de- 
clares in favour of that fraternal relation, without an- 
ſwering the objection which his Text might have ſug- 
eſted. Critias there ſays (11) that Solon had t 
ropides a certain ſtory.z for, adds he, Solon lived 
familiarly and in great friendſhip with Dropides, 
mw e & e- *% d ci. Would this reaſ 
be alledged in ſpeaking of two brothers ? ; 
LEJ. - . bis Eloguence.) Here is what Cicero ſays 
of it: Huic etati ſuppares Alcibiades, Critias, Therame- 
mes, guibus temporghus quod dicendi genus Viguerit, ex 
Thucydidis ſeriptis, gui ipſe tum fuit, intelligi maxime po- 
teſt : grandes erant werbis, crebri ſententiis, compreſſione 
rerum brewes, & ob eam ifſam cauſam interdum ſubob- 
ſcuri (12). 1. e. In this age flouriſhed Alcibiades, 
«© Critias, and Theramenes, who were contemporaries z 
and what ſort of eloquence was at that time in 
vogue may be beſt learned from Thucydides, who 
** himſelf lived in thoſe days: they uſed lofty words, 
and ſententious expreſſions, affecting great conciſe- 
«* neſs, for which very reaſon they were ſometimes a 
little obſcure,” Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has given 
an advantageous idea of the eloquence of Critias (13); 


Hera Rbetoricu & but he makes it to be of a quite different character 


Critica, page 145 


228, 425, of the 


$vg Edition, 


from that which Cicero has jul given us. It is plain 

Cicero {uppoics that to know the eloquence of Critias 
we need only conſider the ſtyle of Tihucydides:- He 
ſuppoſcs, no doubt, that the conciſe and ſententious 
manner of expreſſion, which reigns in, that famous Hi- 
ſtorian, was in faſhion in-thoſe times, and that. Critias 
and the other Orators whom he names, followed no 
other method in their Orations. Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, on the, other hand, aſſures us that Thucydi- 
des had no imitators, and to prove it he .cefers his rea- 


ders to Critias by name. Ad cos aufem qui Thucydidis 


orationem ad veterem atque illis temtoribus ufttatam di- 
cendi ratjouem referunty negue ebſeurs neus pralixs mibi 


© & 


V. They poſſeſſed themſelves pf the 59 1 


Such was the end of this man, Wa was valu- V Cornel. N.. 


Weber reſp 1 account ofthe noblenels of hi ith Tölt is Bogen, 17,0, 
CN + &:>% | N 5 50 _  &. - | \ N * e 1 Nn 4 
Aa , | 1 - \ = ' W | ts. 4a * 1 eee. 


„Wings ene ann + rx , © | 
ſermone | opts) crit. Quibus illud_ diciipoteft 3 cum mulii 
ent Athemis & Oratores, & Philaſophi, quo tempore 
: inter Peloponnenſes al us Athenienſes gerebatun, 
neminem tamen repertum eſt,  qui' hune dicendi modum 
rit, nequie Aadocidem, neque Antipbontem, neque 
. Lyfiam, qui Oratores erant © ' neque Critiam, negus Au- 
 tiſthenem, neque Xenopbontem, qui Socraticam philoſppban- 
ratianem ſetabantur' (14). i. e. “ In anſwer 40 (74) Ibid. pay, 

„% thoſe who are of opinion that the language of Thu- 425. 
'*© cydides was the ancient way of ſpeaking, which was 

«« at that time in * * — be neither obſcure nor 

% prolix.  It- may ient to ſay, that tho 

Cad 1 many Orators and Philoſophers at Aale . 

ing the war between the Peloponneſians and the A- 

„% thenians, yet we know of none who imitated his 

«© method; neither Andocides, Antiphon, or Lyſias, 

« who were Orators ; nor Critias, Antiſthenes, or Xe- 

* nophon, who followed the Socratic way of philoſo- 

„ phizing.” Cicero, in another place, changes his 

note a little; he agrees that Critias was not ſo con- 

ciſe as Thucydides : I know not why he makes ſome 
difference as to time between Critias and Alcibiades ; 

for, in the atmoſt rigour of expreſſion, they ought to 

be deemed contemporaries. I ſet down the words of 
Cicero; by which it will appear that ſome of Cri- ' 
" tias's writings were remaining in his time. Antiqui 

ſimi fere ſunt quorum quidem ſcripta conſflent, Pericles, 

argue Alcibiades, & eadem ætate Thucydides, fubtiles, a- 

cuti, breves, ſententiis magis quam verbis abundantes. 

Non potuiſſet accidere, ut unum efſet omnium genus, nifs 
aliguem ſbi ent ad imitandum. GConſequuti ſunt 

bos Critias, Theramenes, Lyfias. Multa Lyfe ſeripta 

funt, nonnulla Critiæ, de amene audivimus; omnes 

etiam tum retinebant illum Periclis ſuccum, ſed erant 

paulo wheriore file (15). i. e. The moſt ancient wri- (15) Cicero, d 
«*< ters. almoſt of whom we have any certain re- Oratere, lib. 2. 
« mains, Pericles, and Alcibiades, and Thucydides . 22. 
« their contemporary, were ſubtil, acute, conciſe, 

„ abounding more in ſentences than words. It could 

„ not poſſibly happen that the ſtyle of them all ſhould 

«© be of the {ame kind, unleſs they had propoſed ſome 

% one for their imitation. Theſe were followed by 

«© Critias, Theramenes, and Lyſias. We have many 

« pieces of Lyſias extant, and ſome of Critias ; of 

% 'Theramenes we have only heard: they all even at 

« that time retained the pithy ſtyle of Pericles, but 

« were ſomewhat more copious.” Father Cauſſin rec- 

kons Critias among the ancient Sophiſts, and praiſes 

him highly. Non obſcuri quogque nominis inter wvetcres 
Sophiftas Critias qui in gravi genere dicendi exercitatiſ- 

mul fuit. Nec tamen gravitatem verbis poeticis aut 
dithyrambicis \metiebatur, ſed wocabulis maxime propriis, 

ut natura poſtulat, conciunabat orationem. Inſigni pre- 
terea'brevitate & magna Alticiſmi temperie loquutus, ni- 

bil babet'inſalens aut ineptum (16). i. e. Critias alſo (16) Cauflin- 45 
* was of no obſeure name among the old Sophiſts, E46 f. 
being perſectly well killed in the grave manner of P 8 u ? 
„ ſpeaking. However he did not heighten the ma- 

«« jeſty-of his diſcourſe by poetical or bombaſt exprei- 

«++. fions,: but mage choice of the molt proper terms, as 

©. the nature of his ſubje& required. Beſides, he 

% ſpoke with remarkable, conciſeneſs, and a judicious 

„% mixture of the Attic elegance, without any harſh- 

«+ neſs.or impropriety. He cites Hermogenes in his fa- 


vour (17): but I ſhould rather chuſe to acquaint my (15) 4 Him. 


readers that he was one of the thirty Tyrants of A- gee juarcatur 
thens, than ſimply to call him a Sophiſt. 
however that Philoſtratus, giving too great a latitude 
to the ward, has placed Critias among the old Sophiſts. 
We have ſeen that he makes him to hav. been a wie- 
ed villain; and we ſhall. preſently ice that he pps 

” ad 


Ibid, 


I agree Taree nas dung” 
Allr Wpis Gaia 


Jdem, ibi 
is exact 


may be f. 
Seneca. 
(20) Ibid 


(21) Ph 
m Epift. 
liam Aug 
Paß · 837 


22) Ker 
| TVET , 
8 
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Critiz ( 
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one, ut 
Elegins 
Put. in 
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(23) Kp 
T@y pe. 

1500 

zit 
Critias e 
ta tyran 
in Eleg 
in Ciman 


434, E. 


(24) A 
11. pag. 


25) Pl 
Times, 
1041, 


Crt” 


and the Verſes which he compoſed [ FJ]. He has been /praiſed more by Plats 
than by Proclus [GJ], Plato's Commentator. He has been reckoned in the number 
of thoſe who dogmatized againſt the exiſtence of God [ H J. It would be no 


him highly on account of his eloquence, nearly in 

the _ words which I Cauſſin has made uſe of. 

Tir & War 15 Moyes Ivypalia; « Kyrting x; r, 

cite T1 l, & r Meg car 

lar, ddl nalahwyurar ts ru in Homrixis 15 pera, A 

bx Tor xi H Tor ovyxupriry x} xaTE Su x oi 

705 e > Ppaxuroygrra (nan; x» ud, N Ic in tro 

& Aονͥ g EM erh 7s n àxpe Inc, 84 ixPatnrc. 

| Genus vero orationis Critiæ fuit ſententiarum gravitate 

& judicio ornatum. Jdem in gravi dicendi genere exer- 

citatiſſimus fuit, quam quidem gravitatem non dithy- 

rambis intonabat, nequt ad poetica verba confugiebat, 

fed wocabilis maxime propriis concinnabat & ut natura 

poftulabat. Video namque hominem decenti brevitate lo- 

quentem, & in deftnſione alios ſubtiliter carpentem ; item 

13) Philoftra- meque male neque immoderare Attica lingua difſerentem (1 8). 
tus, in Vitis Se- I omit the remaining part of his character given by 
pbiſlar. paz. 50 5. philoſtratus: he took delight in paradoxes, and to re- 
(19; Kal de preſent the ſame idea by ſeveral looſe ſtrokes (19). 
diruc d xp The wind of his eloquence often abated, but it was al- 
2 ways ſofter and more agreeable than the zephyrs (20). 
72 of ſco- We learn from a Letter of Philoſtratus, that Critias 
pi diſſolutis uni and Thucydides took Gorgias for their model, and that 


lee inbarere- they were obliged to him for the elevation of their elo- 
* — quence, accompanied by eaſe in the one, and ſtrength 


in the other. Kenias d 2 8 76 
d > Ty d wf arg „ fer- 
Segel 95 br) a rh be, & pin on” ihrs, 6 i 
ad brd fange. Critiam vero & Thucydidem non clam eft 
magnitudinem animi & ſupercilium ab eo (Gorgia) ac- 
cepifſe. Tranſtulerunt autem ad propria, alter ad lin- 
(at) Philoſtrat. gu# 3 alter ad robur (21). 
in Epiſt. ad Ju- FJ. . and his Perſes.] Plutarch quotes a paſ- 
ſage of Critias's Elegies, wherein the Author remind- 
ed Alcibiades that it was he who had cauſed him to be 
recalled, I mean, who propoſed the Law which recal- 
led him to the Athenian people. It cannot be pre- 
tended that the Author of thoſe Elegies was another 
Critias, fince Plutarch calls him the ſon of Callzſchrus 
(22) Kerb 767 (22), and citing the ſame work in another place, he 
Nash aeg g. attributes it to Critias, one of the thirty Tyrants (23). 
Yarr; ws 2v7%6 A fault has crept into Amiot's Tranſlation of the Life 
ee, e of Alcibiades : inſtead of Critias the ſon of Calleſebrus, 
Cie Calleſ- We there read Callias the ſon of Calleſchrus. The ſame 
c jilii_regati- fault appears in Serranus's Plato, in the Dial inti- 
one, ut ile biſce tled Protagoras. Kenias is in the Greek, Calli 
SO in the Tranſlation. Plutarch is not the only Author 
biade, page 209- who has quoted Critias's Elegies, of which, you _y 
E. find ſeveral fragments in Athenæus: look in Book X, 
page 432, and Book XV, page 666. This laſt paſ- 


may be ſaid of 
Seneca. 


(20) Ibid. 


liam Auguſtam, 


Paye $37. 


Kprias & age informs us that what is quoted in the firſt Book, 
4 — 28, is taken from the ſame work of Critias. I 
tre i Tai doubt not but he compoſed other poetical It 


ee. was not certainly known whether he was the Author 
te tyranmis Boas of a Poem intitled Pirithous : ſome aſcribe it to him, 
in Elegiis. Idem, and others to Euripides (54). We ſhall ſee below whe- 
in Cimone, pag» ther he ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the Author of 
434, E. the Book De Politia Lacedæ moniorum. 

(24) Athen. lib. [G] He has been praiſed more by Plato than by Pro- 
11.page 496. clus.) No body in this city is ignorant that Critias is 
<« maſter of all thoſe things which we are ſpeaking of.” 
Kyiricey dd mou rig of n leh¹⁴ů h (erm d ſa @y 
N Critiam vero omnes utigue hac in urbe, nul- 
lius eorum, que dicimus, efſe imperitum ſeimus (25). 
This is the Elogy which Plato beſtows on him ; 
having juſt before ſpoken of the advantages which 
are reaped from an excellent genius, and the ſtudy of 
true Philoſophy. Let us ſee what Monſr. Petit has 
obſerved on this paſſage. Proclus in commentario ad 
hunc locum: O Kgining w e YH x; ada; Quo, 
Axrile dl > $xaure ddr wiv 


(25) Plato, in 
Times, pag» ms 
1041, E. 


%) Pineoo Pwr Cursoiuy, 
i» @incodthoi, GN de- 5 is ara, w; i i5wgic Sue. 
Erat quidem Critias generoſa & vehementi indole, nec 
philoſophicarum expers diſceptationum ; ſed ita tamen 
ut idiota inter philoſophos, philoſophus inter idiotas 
vocaretur ; ut quidem hiſtoria teſtatur. Quad fignificat 
hunc quidem non fuiſſe penfectum in philoſophia, ſed ta- 
(26) Petrus Pe- men ingenio aptum, & multe eruditionis (26). i. e. 
titus, Miſcellan. Proclus in his commentary on this place writes 
ochervat. pag. G. “ thus: Critias indeed was of a noble and ſtrong ge- 


Vor. IV. 


ſurprize 


* nius; be had alſo frequented the aſſemblies of Philo 
% phers, yet ſo as to be reckontd a 2 = 22 
oc s, and a hw ve among novices ; as is re- 
corded in hiflory. ich Gonikes that he was not 
** a perfeQ Philoſopher, but yet of an apt genius, — 
great learning.” Obſerve on theſe laſt words of Mr. 
Petit, that the expreſſions of Proclus do not ſeem to 
ſignify that Critias had much learning. A man may 
without that paſs for a Philoſopher among the igno- 
rant. Inter cætos regnat flirabus. 

[H] He bas been reckoned in the number of thoſe who 
dogmatized againſt the exiſtence of God.] Sextus Empi- 
ricus expreſſes himſelf in very plain terms on this head. 


BK vivo * of wil Auyoper Tor N, x} Od 
xz Kperiay rd, *Abmair., Moſt people believe there 
Gods ; but ſome, as Diagoras, — 

the Athenian, ſay there are none. He is more explicit 
in repreſenting this perſon's thoughts in another Book. 
Critias, one of the thirty Tyrants of Athens, ſays he 


5 


Dee yep, ſays he (27), e u Tod Pao thai. Twi; 5 (27) Sext. Em- 
„ pir. Pyrrbon. 
are Hypotypoſ. lib. 3. 

and CR IT IAS F155. 


(28), ſeems to have been in the number of Atheiſts. (28) Idem, ad- 
He pretends that the old Legiſlators, in order to pre- e Mathema- 
vent a man from doing an injury to his neighbour 8, 318. 


in private, feigned that there is a Providence, which 
takes notice whether men live well or ill, and puniſhes 
thoſe who do evil. According to this ſyſtem, there 
had been a time when mankind, living as diſorderly 
as brute beaſts, and neither rewarding good actions, 
nor puniſhing crimes, followed no other rule than the 
law of ſuperior ſtrength. Afterwards there were men 
who appointed puniſhments, and then juſtice exerciſ- 
ed her authority over injuſtice, as a maſter does over 
his ſlave ; and thoſe who did any evil were puniſhed. 
In proceſs of time, it being perceived that the Laws 
indeed reſtrained men from committing crimes in pub- 
lic, but not from doing an ill action in ſecret, a man 
of ſenſe aroſe who knew he ſhould render a very great 
ſervice to mankind if he could contrive it ſo that the 
wicked ſhould be afraid of being puniſhed, even when 
they ſhould fin in private, or ſhould only have evil 
intentions. Wherefore he invented a God, that is toſay, 
an immortal Nature who fees and knows all things: 
he attributed to him the government of the world, 
the motion of the heavens, lightning, and thunder, 
and all things in general which mankind are afraid of : 
thus, concluded he, did an able man make the others 
believe the exiſtence of a Deity, Sextus Empiricus 
ſets down Critias's own words, without quoting the 
work from whence he takes them. We only \ Fans 
that he borrowed them from a Poem ; for he cites 
ſome Iambic verſes. But what perplexes one is, that 
Plutarch aſcribes the ſame verſes to Euripides, and 
ſu that Poet, dreading the Areopagus, and for that 
on not daring to publiſh his Atheiſm directly, put 
this wicked ſyſtem into the mouth of a perſon repre- 
ſented on the ſtage (29) : 
xanrn/z0k wer 8% INN, dddbex e 
wn A T&rov ro. pd re Tov Yap EiovPor 44 N po- 
cu rm rade The d En, cin epmeot vH rabry TH Yr 
un, "He u⁰ N- (el) dr rave 1 erbowrwr gi. 
Kal ine, v0 Y vapnires. Tre Ono? THY un- 
Aubives vo pawy g ., int 'ye 6 h Tu Prvps rar 
dun rw t idnalo, xpvQe T1 dk Toke), Tore 
Tis ces arp inioyri ws d au wid yy TvPADCas 
r* ανẽ4t⁰, N THT a Tu; partes, Oc dei dhν,ſj -. 


Yirw N Biw, * Og rar ar x BAITu Provil 7" dlryas, / 


Euripides tragicus poeta aperte quidem profiteri hanc ſem- 
tentiam non eft auſus, metuens Areopagiticum judicium - 


indicavit tamen hac rations : Sifyphum introduxit, qui 


eam proferret, ipſeque ei patroctnatus eft, 


Incondita olim vita fuit mortalium, 
Et belluina, viribuſque ſerviens. 


Legibas deinde pofitis ait injuſtitiam- 195 du 


Sed cum he aperta poſſent flagitia probibere, multi autem 
occulte ſcelera - perpetrarent, tum quendam callidum vi- 


rum prodiifſe, qui decuerit-weritati tenebras mendacie) 


offundendas, hominibuſque perjuadendum «+, 


6B 


/ , 
: 
. 


Evgea ids 5 Texywdorus 6 ane. (29) Plutarch. 
We Toy " Aptoy wel ryoy * byi- de Placitis Phi. 
2 lib. 1. 
Queſt. 5. pag. 
* 830, E. 5.8 


c RKI 


ſurprize to me, that Authors meanly verſed in the Ancients ſhould be ignorant of this 


5 4 «| 1 
Quodlſit perenni vita aliquis vigens Deus, 
Qui cernat iſta, & audiat, atque intelligat. 


i. e. Euripides the tragic Poet durſt not openly oy 
«« feſs this opinion, being afraid of the Tribunal of 
« the Areopagus ; however. he publiſhed it in this 

. # manner: he introduced, Siſyphus, as the broacher 

of this doctrine, and then patronized the opinion 
4 himſel{; ſaying, . 


, « There was a time * mankind knew no 4 
% But A like ſavage beaſts, the flaves of power, 


&« Afterwards he ſays injuſtice was repreſſed by the in- 
« troducing of Laws: but when theſe could only pre- 
event open crimes, and many committed unjuſt acti- 
ons in ſecret, a ſubtle man aroſe, Who taught that 
& truth ought always to be blinded by falſe reaſoning, 
and that men mult be perſuaded | 


- That there's a God enjoying endle/s life, 
„ Who hears, and ſees, and knows thoſe ſecrets well." 


Tt is evident that the Syſtem given by Sextus Empiri- 
cus, and that mentioned by Plutarch, are the very 
ſame. They differ only in that Plutarch does not cite 
o many verſes as Sextus Empiricus, and that he a- 
ſcribes to Euripides what the other attributes to Critias; 
but the verſes which Plutarch cites are exactly the ſame 
with ſome of thoſe which are quoted by Sextus Empi- 
ricus. Hereupon it might be aſked whether by a ſlip 
f memory too frequent among Authors both great and 
mall, what belongs to Euripides has not been aſcrib- 
ed to Critias, or what belongs to the latter to Euripi- 
des; or whether there be any other way to ſolve the 
difficulty? Methinks a Phyſician of Paris has been 
Pretty Happy in conjectures. RET: | 
is of opinion there is an omiſſion in Sextus Em- 
iricus, that is, that the tranſeribers have fi 
me periods which contained what had been quoted 
ſrom Enis. and the notice which had been taken 
t Euripides, being poſſeſſed by the ſame opinion, 
ad explained it at length in a Tragedy. Mibi proba- 
kilius videtur mutilum e Empirici Iibrum quam, Plu- 
tarchi, nec. en modo que ex Critia citabat eve. fubſtrac- 
ta, ſed etiam ipſius werba illa quibus Euripidem carum 
ver ſuum auttorem laudabat anteguam ver ſus ipos pone- 
ret. Quo ſane factum putandum eft ut its gui lacunam 
non ad vertereni, iidem verſus Critiæ adſcrili, ac nomine 
(30) Petrus Pe- jus citari ab. Empirico widerentur (30). Thoſe who, 
24 ele m. ' non: that ſome very ancient and tolerably good mas, 
cap. 1. pa. 7, nuſcripts do not contain all that is to be found:in o- 
ters, and that notwithſtanding there is no blank ſpace 
leſt in them, will allow that it is very poſſible that 
. of Empiricus are mutilated in this paſ- 
ſage, tho' the writing be gontinued. But tho! I ac- 
quieſce in Monſr. Petit's conjecture, I do not admit all 
his reaſons ; and ſhall point out thoſe which I take 
FR to be falſe. "Wie , 
Mons1zux I. He ſays that, according to Plutarch, the reaſon 
bunte Rea» Which obliged Euripides to vent his Syſtem under the 
* EI perſon of Siſyphus, was his fear of the Areopagus.; 
now, adds. he, that fear is not likely in ſach à man as 
Critias, ..a cruel and violent Tyrant, who laughed at 
(31) Non wide- all Laws both human and divine (31). This reaſon is 
tur is metus in of no force; for the tyranny of Cxitias did not begin 
tyrannum cadere till after the taking of Athens: beſare that, he was 
quali falſe Cr © conſiderable only in proportion to his intrigues, and was 
tent, ſevvs, juris as anſwetable for his conduct as another 3 ſo that iſ 
bumani oblitus, he had deſigned to write a Play, he would have been 
& Deorum con- ohliged to ule caution as well as Euripides, in a greater 
3 Petit. or leſs degree. The people of Athens ang the Courts 
OF of Juſtice could have brought him to reaſon, as eaſily 
as they did Alcibiades, under the pretence of impiety 
(32) See Corne- (32). It is very probable that if Critias had written 
lius Nepos, in 'T'ragedies, it was not after he became one of the thirty 
Vita Alcibiadis. Tyrante, but while he enjayed more leiſure; At the 
worſt, it is very poſſible that: he wrote them before he 
was a Tyrant; and this is {ufficient to refute the rea- 
ſon I am here arguing againit, KA 
II. Here is another which is full as weak.  Critias 
was not Poet good enough to have ſuch fine verſes at- 
tftibuted to him as thoſe which are cited by Empiricus. 
How is this to be reconciled wich Athenæus, Who 


certain 
quotes ſo many good verſes of Critias, and even com- 
pliments him with the epithet of excellent (33), and (33) 0 dre 
who moreover cites a piece which paſſed for a work ei- * Ptimas 
ther of Critias, or of Euripides? When the public lib. * * 
doubts whether a Poem be the production of one POR 
of the firſt-rate Authors, whom they know, or of an- 
other, — mult neceſſarily be perſuaded that that other 
is an excellent Poet, _ | h 
III. What Monſr, Petit adds, that fince Plato (34) (34) Lib. 3. 4, 
has reproached Euripides with flattering Tyrants too Nαlica. 
much and praiſing Tyranny, the dread of the Areo- 
pagus ſuits much bettet with that Poet than Critias (35), (35) Magir pra. 
eems to me a bed argument. For, generally ſpeak. s N 
ing, there is no manner of connection between prefer- l * 
ring Monarchy to a Republican government, and not f mers 4,,. 
daring directly to ſpeak. one's thoughts concerning Re- gi aperire 
ligion. The praiſes of Tyranny, For which Euripides Ds, Jam de 
has been reproached, are only certain paſſages in his Shed þ 2 
Tragedies, wherein he deſcribes the advantages of Mo- as 45 —— 
narchical government : and it is not at all ſtrange that Nam & Phyto 
in a city like Athens, where the Republican govern- £*ipidi ic: 
ment was an inexhauſtible ſource of revolutions and 1 de Re- 
confuſions, a man of ſenſe ſhould be ſtruck with max: ang, —4 
ims which favour Monarchy. But let us quit this Re, o mY 
E.. it not being our buſineſs, to defend the taſte of idem laudaree, 
Euripides; the, queſtion. is, whether becauſe he has ©**it: lib. 1. pay, 
ſometimes ſpoken in commendation of Kingly govern- * 
ment, it was neceſſary for him to have recourſe to the 
artifice which Plutarch aſctibes to him; which is, that 
not daring to expoſe himſelf to the Judges of the A- 
reopagus, he would-not broach his 1mpious opinions 
himſelf, but put them in the mouth of Siſyphus in one 
of his Tragedies. It is not eaſy to perceive that one of 
theſe two things may be the conſequence of the other ; 
but it is very evident that if he had declared againſt 
Monarchy, and in favour of a Commonwealth, pru- 
dence would nevertheleſs have dictated to him, that 
ought to ſtand in fear of the Areopagus, and make 
of an artifice in publiſhing an impious doctrine. I ac- 
knowledge that, - after. a certain effort of meditation, a 
man diſcovers that Euripides, by commending King'y 
Government, might difagreeable to the Athe- 
nian Magiſtrates, and that he ought for the future to 
have thought himſelf obliged to be more wary than 
another, and not furniſh an occaſion for a proſecution. 
But at the bottom, the conjecture of Mr. Petit would 
be diſputable (36); at leaſt it cannot be denied but that 
his argument would be involved in too much obſcurity, (36) . 8 
See the margin (37). g | certais wg 
IV. If Plato's roach of Euripides had been al- feur Petit did nd 
ledged only as a principle of the concluſion which 1 hi of chic. 
am going to examine, I ſhould not have attacked Mr. 
Petits Logic.an the manner I have done: I ſhould ea- (% To know the 
ſily have perceived ſome connection between the two — bee the dife 
things which be has concluded from one another. ference here be- 
He argues thus (38): ſince Euripides has made an en- tween the 1/4 and 
comium on Tyranny, and bas warmly maintained the 4 24 Edie 
cauſe of Tyrant, it is probable that he publiſhed on 2. Ie 
the Stage the Maxims which are imputed to him; / the if Exitin, 
for thoſe Maxims are greatly to the taſte of 'Tyrants; of bis Diftiona- 
So far all goes well ; that is to ſay, whoever admits *y: 
the principle, will be forced to admit the conſequence ; - =o 4 
but, as ill lack will have it, there is a falſe propoſition 5, it may 
in this argument. It is not true that it is doing a nt be amiſs t 
thing acceptable to 'Tyrants to teach Maxims which Jie down whe | 
tend to raze the impreſſions of Religion out of men's paſſage, 8 27 
minds. They who are ſo ignorant and unreaſonable /;,, 77 
as not to attrihute the origin of Religion to the im- Vl The 
preſſions which God himſelf has communicated to the perſon who made 
mind of man, find no ſuppoſition more plauſible than the Table D _ 
to ſay that thoſe who are deſirous of ruling over others — . 
„„ invented 4 me, that 2 
1 | Cenſure of Mr. 
Petit may be very falſe in this particular: for Euripides, by beſtowing commen- 
dations on Regal Government, might become difagreeable to the Magiſtrates of 
Athens, and from thenceforwards he ought to have thought himſelf obliged to 
be more wary than another, and not furniſh an occaſion for a proſecution. This 
thought, I own; is ſalid 3 and I place It here as a corrective to my own : but at 
the bottom am ſtill of, opinion Mr. Petit advances a very fight Conjecture 3 
and at leaft it cannot denied but that his NY) would be involved in t09 
much obſcurity. (38) Quidni igitur Euripides tyrannis amicus, & Ar- 
chelao © Mactdonum rept baud 2 admodum laudato, in amoribus, hanc ſententiam in 
ca trage dia tyrannorum moribus conſontunsam protulerit : uipote guibus religio 1100 
aliud fit, ni/h. macbing theatralis, gualim padtæ babent in promptu, ad expediendam 
fabale quempiam nodum F Petit. Ollero, tſcell, lib. 1. peg. 7. 
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certain fact ; but I think it a little ſtrange that the learned Mr. le Feyre did not know 


(7) Mr. ret it III. The paſſage wherein Sextus Empiricus ſpeaks of it bas giyen ſome exerciſe to 
Phyſician ene one of our Modern Critics (2). Moreri has had very little light with regard to this Article 


4 1 XJ, and Voſſius could not 


invented Religion, in order the more 7 = 
the people under the yoke. FHiſtory s us a 

thouſand and a thouſand inftances of the advanta 
which Princes have made of the ſuperſtitions of the 
—— whether the point was to encourage, or to 
imidate them: an Oracle of Delphi, an anſwer of 
the Augurs, the explication of a prodigy, have been of 
ſingular uſe on a thouſund occaſions for the intereſt of 
the Sovereigns/ "Therefore, though by the very ſame 
(0 See above machines the people may be induced to revolt (39), it 
1 Remark is probable however that, as all the inconveniencies 
[8] of the Ar- Which may ariſe from an invention are not foreſeen, 
tice ABDAS. intelligent and able Sovereigns would have got a Re- 
ligion forged, if they had not found one eftabliſhed 
to their hands. What, therefore, does Mr. Petit 
mean by ſappoſing that Euripides, to make his court 
to Tyrants, and in particular to Archelaiis King of 
Macedon, cauſed à long part to be ſpoken on the 
Stage with a view of deſtroying Religion? Is there 
any thing more likely to ruin it, than to make the 
people believe that it was only invented for a ſcare- 
crow, and that in reality it is a chimzra to imagine 
that lightening, hail, and ſtorms, are the'chaſtiſements 
which God inflicts for wicked actions? Mr. Petit has 

fo plainly refuted himſelf,” that one cannot help bein 
(40) Cum enim amazed at it: Tyrants, ſays he (40), laugh at Reli- 
neque religionis , and have no manner of regard for it; but yet 
reſpetum habe- Coy make uſe of all imaginable means to oblige their 
ant, id meme ſubjects to pay an exact obedience to Religious inſti- 
4; comibut Pu" rations : and conſequently, ſhould" he be anſwered, 

„ ut quibus my . 
imperant populi, Euripides would have made his court to 'Tyrants very 
religi-i maxime ill, had he publiſhed on the Stage ſo impious a Sy- 
_ 71 7 ſtem as that which Sextus Empiricus and Plutarch 
” | mention. | 

ns .  Monfieur Petit has „ methinks, one of the 
beſt reaſons which prove that it was Euripides, and 
not Critias,, who dogmatized in that manner. He 
— have alledged that it is frequently the cuſtom 
of Euripides to bring perſons on the Stage who utter 
impieties. His Bellerophon inveighs in the boldeſt 
manner imaginable againſt Divine Providence, and 
concludes by denying it, by reaſon of the diſorders 
which are ſeen in the World, and the univerſal op- 
(ai) See the Re- Preflion of innocence (41). © T end this Remark by 
mark AA] of Obſerving} that Mr. Petit has cited a long paſſage of 
the Artiels Seneca, which ſhews that Philoſopher looked on what 
2 the Ancients have ſaid concerning Jupiter's thunder 
b Vie — as no other than a pious fraud. Quid tam imperitum 
1a, Lowes 136. eff, quam credere fulmina # nubibus Fovem mittere .. . 
pag. 220, and ut impunitis ſacrilegis, perruſſis ovibus, incenſis aris, 
Athenagoras, in pecudes innoxias feriat.” . . Si queris d me quid ſentiam, 
Page pro Chri- on exiſtimo tam hebetes fuiſſe, ut crederent Fovem, aut 
28, A von gu, voluntatis, aut certe minus paratum effe. U- 
Alexandr. in trum enim cum em ignes, quibus innxia capita per- 
Admonit. ad cuterat, ſcelerata tranfiret, aut noluit juſftius mittere, aut 
Gentes, pag 50. mom ſucceſſit ? Quid ergo ſecuti funt, cum hoe dicerent ? 
ad cuercendus animos imperitorum ſapientiſſimi viri judi- 
caverunt, inevitabilem metum, ut ſupra nor aliquid ti- 
meremus. tile erat in tanta auducia ſceltrum, ali- 
quid efſe adverſum quod nemo fibi ſatis potens videretur. 
Ad conterrendos ttaque eos, quibus innocentia nifi metu 
non places, poſuere ſuper" taput vindicem & quidem ar- 
(42) Seneca, mafum (42). i. e. What can be more filly" than to 
lib, . <P © believe that Jupiter burls thunderbolts out of the 
Ak. 42+ „ clouds, to ſtrike harmleſs cattle, kill ſheep, and 
burn altars, letting facrilegious villains eſcape un- 
*« puniſhed...... If you ask my opinion, I Jo not 
„ imagine they were ſo ſtupid, as to believe that Ju- 
* piter was either not inclined to do juſtice, or unable 
to execute it. For when he ſends forth his lighten- 
ing, Which ſtrikes the innocent, and paſſes over the 
* guilty, is he unwilling to direct it better, or does 
* be miſs his aim? What was their deſign therefore 
* in aſſerting this? To reſtrain the minds of the ig- 
* norant, the wiſeſt judged it neceſſary to introduce 
„ a fear of inevitable puniſhment, and a dread of 
- © ſomething above us: It was of uſe in an age when 
« wickedneſs was daring, that ſome power ſhould be 
„ ſet up which none might think himſelf able ta 
„% withſtand, Wherefore to deter thoſe who are in- 


erve him for a ſufficient guide [L. 
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« nocent ont ef fear only, they placed over their 
heads an armed avenger.” Obſerve that Seneca 
denies not that Jupiter darts the thunder, if by” Jupi- 
ter be underſtood the ſoul of the world; which has 
produced all things, which directs and governs all 
things, which may be called fate, providence, nature, 
world, and which ptoperly ſpeaking is no other than 
the Univerſe itſelf. pe enim of totum quad wider, 
totus fuis partibus inditus, & ſt ſuftinent vi ſur! (43). (43) Idem, ibid. 
This thought would eaſily go down with the Spinozifts, * 45+ 
When Seneca is aſked, why Jupiter ſtrikes what he 
ought to ſpare,” and ſpares what he ought to ſtrike, he 
demands time to prepare an anſwer. At quare Fupiter 
aut ferienda tranfit, aut innoxia ferit h It majorem 
me queftionem cvocas, cut fuus lorus, ſults dies dawtus 
eff (44): * | (44) Idem, ibid. 
(IJ Monſicir be Feore did nt know it.) He has plains . 46. 
ly ſhewn it in his Note on theſe words of Plutarch : 
Here much better ftill would it have been for thoſe of 
Carthage, to have had for their firſt Lawwgivers a Cri- 
tias and a Diagoras, who believed neither God nor Spi- 
rit, than to offer ſuch ſacrifices as they did to Saturn (45) I follav bis 
Here follows his Nets 6 kd very well hat © Tranſlation. Here 
e tias was a violent, furious, and unjaſt man, in a wrt * 
„ word the moſt ſavage of the XXX Tyrants. But vou o . 
% the queſtion here is concerning a Philoſopher, and 2 Krriay da- 
not a Tyrant. For which reaſon I am of opinion g " 41254240 
*« that” inſtead" of Critias we ſhould read Theodords, 4 f , 
* who was formerly one of the moſt famous Atheiſts 9985 2 . 
« of Greece, I may be told that there is ſcarce any K rpifen ; 
t reſemblance at all between theſe two words Korag 4974 Yve 
« and See- with regard to the Letters which com- ger, 0s 
„ poſe them; but it muſt be conſidered that the Greek /ins erat Careba- 
„% 'Tranfcribers uſually abbreviate the words which / jam in- 
„begin with 9, ſo that they write Sve. with a % initio Cri 
« {imall ſtroke over the S. However it be, Cririas is % eee 
© an error.” Here is a deciſive ſentence, which 44075755 . me 
would not have flipped from this Critic, if he had / ff: Deum, 
known what is to be found in Sextus Empiricus con- un genium : 
cerning Critias. One of the Fathers (46) has placed aa, ee 
our Critias among the Atheiſts. — 
LX] Moreri has bad little light as to this Article.) robantur ? Plu- 
I. He ought not to have ſpoken in the ſingular of an arch. de Super- 
Elegy of Critias, ſince Plutarch and Athenæus have Halt. ſub fin. pag. 
made uſe of the plural. II. He would not have faid '7* 
that Sextus the Philoſopher quotes an excellent fragment (46) Theophi- 
of his, if he had known that that fragment contains I“ ad Autoly- 
an abominable doctrine, down-right 'Atheiſm. III. Is ds * 
Critias the fon of Call z/chrus ſhould not have made a 
ſeparate Article; he is the ſame Critias who was one 
of ths XXX Tyrants. IV. There are no good rea- 
ſons to give us one Critias, a Greek Hiſtorian, dif- 
ferent from the ſon of Callæſchrus; as will be ſeen in ' 
the ſubſequent Remark. V. The teſtimony produced 
by Clemens Alexandrinus is not very advantageous ta 
t 


- 


is Author; for that Father only quotes (47) ſome (47) Stromat. 
words of Critias, to convict him of being a plagiary = 6. page 620, . 
with reſpe& to Euripides. What deceived Moreri * . 
was, that he did not underſtand the full force of theſe 
Latin words of Voſſius, 1/luftre hujus Scripteris teſtimo- | 
nium adducit Clemens (48). This ſignifies no more, (48) Voſſius, 4 
than that Clemens Alexandrinus quotes Critias touch. H. Grecic, 
ing a remarkable ſubject: but this does not import PE 348. 
that he praiſes or eſteems Critias. VI. No doubt 
ſhould have been made but that he who is cited by 
Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus is the ſame perſon 
who wrote concerning the Republic of Spaſtsy and 
who is twice quoted by Athenzus, We ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently that this is a certain truth. | ce | 
[Z].. .. and Voffius could not ſerwe him for & Jof- 
cient guide.] He believed, without any. foundation, 
that Critias the ſon of Callæſchrus was not the ſame 
rſon who compoſed Elegies, and was one of the 
XX Tyrants (49). It is evident that we have here /49) Idem, 4e 
but one and the tame Critias, and I am furprized that Poris Græcis, 
Voſſius did not perceive it: he has faid expreſly that Pa: 44 
Critias the Tyrant had addreſſed an Elegy to Alcibi- (50) Ibid. 
ades (50): now Plutarch quotes an Elegy of Critias 
the ſon of Callæſchrus, wherein the Author addreſſes (61) Plutarch. is 
himſelf to Alcibiades (5 1): is it not manifeſt there- Alcibiade, pag, 
4 fore 209, E. 
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CRITO, There have been ſeveral ancient Authors of that name; I ſhall not re- 
peat what Moreri has ſaid of them; I ſhall only correct ſome of his bl [41 ? 
| 491 $5310 3 ; LN * a Mr. 6 [TON 


fore that Critias the Tyrant, and the Elegiac Poet, 

and the ſon of Callæſchrus, are one and the ſame per- 

ſon? Voſſius was not always ignorant of this; for in 

his Greek Hiſtorians he 1s fatisfied that the Critias 

from whom Plutarch ſome verſes in the Life of 

6% Voſſior, © Alcibiades is the ſon of Callzſchrus (52). We read 
f. %% bes. alſo in Athenzus that Critias the ſon of  Callzſchrus 
wrote ſome Elegies. As to Critias the Author of a 

Treatiſe concerning the Republic of Lacedzzmon, Voſ- 
288 fius ought not to have thought (5 3), but Known, that 
49, Tlieil, it is he whom Plutarch quotes in the Life of Lycur- 
mentionem furit in gus (54). To prove it, it is ſufficient to ſay that 
Lycurge. Idem, Athenzus, relating the ſame thing which Plutarch 
— mentions, produces for his Voucher Critias, Author 
of the Treatiſe of the Republic of Lacedemon. Voſ- 

(54) Page 45. ſius aſſerts that this Critias is not the ſon of Callæſ- 
chrus ; but gives no reaſons for it: wherefore as I 

would not be poſitive that he is in the wrong, neither 

would I warrant what he ſays to be true. It may be 

the ſame Critias, who was the Scholar of Socrates, 

and one of the XXX 'Tyrants, had a mind to demon- 

ſtrate to the public that he was at once a Poet, an Ora- 

tor, and an Hiſtorian. He had left ſome Orations 

behind him, which Cicero and Dionyſius of Halicar- 

naſſus had read; he had alſo left ſome Poems, which 

(55) Athen. lib. are cited by Plutarch and Athenzus (55) : why may 
11. pag. 463. he not be "6 ſame perſon who com a Treatiſe on 
the Republic of Lacedzmon ? I oblerve that Athenzus 

uotes a paſlage of the Elegies of Critias, wherein he 

— of the different ways of drinking at entertain- 

ments. Critias expatiates on the praiſes of the cuſtom 

obſerved at Lacedzmon in that reſpet. They drank 

no healths, neither did they drink round ; they were 

guilty of no exceſs, but kept a certain medium which 

revived the warlike humour, and the gaiety of con- 

verſation, and which, in one word, was beneficial 

both to the body and the mind, r very 

1 functions of love, and provoking a ſound 


(56) Idem, lib. ; ; 

10. cap · 9+ Pag» ¶ Lacedæmonii juvenes eouſque bibunt, 

432. Ut ad capiendum ſcutum alacres totum animum ver- 
(57) Idem, lib. tant 3 


11. cap» 3. pag» Linguam wvero ad hilaritatem, mode flumque riſum - 
46 3. VA. Ea nimirum potatio corpori utilis eft, 


thought that 7 7 | 
— quotes Ac menti: juvatque multum ad Veneris opus, 


this Book no . ec parum ad jomnum confert, qui laborum portus 
more than twice. eft (56). ; 
I find it quoted 


_ — 1 Sores alſo hat thy 2 22 Critias's 
= Work concerning ublic o mon (57), 
— to ſhew the different — of drinking: and it 25 
| s that this Critias -makes the ſame obſervation 
(53) Kerriat d which I have already mentioned; that the Lacedz- 
iv 'ATanavTy, monians drank no healths. This rather proves that 
Jul. Pollux, Ib. here is but one Critias than that here are two. Take 
notice that Julius Pollux, who has cited Critias very 
(59) Tlapz kr. frequently without ſpecifying any Book, has once 
The Ee idem, named the Atalanta (58), once the Treatiſe of the 
did. cap. 13. Republics (59). 


7 cap · 10. 


[A] I Hall only correct ſome of Moreri's blunders] 

I. Crit6 the Athenian lived indeed in the 94th Olym- 

piad, but not in the year 150 ſince the building of 

Rome; it ſhould have been in the year 350. II. He 

was, I own, one of Socrates's diſciples, but it is not 

true, that Diogenes Laertius acquaints us with this ; 

and yet he is the only author to whom Moreri refers. 

(1) Xenophon, He ought to have quoted Xenophon (1). I ſhall clear 
de Fae. & Diel. this up in the cloſe. of this Remark. III. Crito had 
Sooratir, lb. . not a fon called Che/ippus ; he ſhould have ſaid Cp. 


2 dae z, pur. IV. Crito the Phyſician 4 not teach an art of 


fa; liteneſs, which Galen ſays muſt be excuſed, becauſe 
W 2 practiſed Phyſick at court, and had Kings and 2 
dies far his patients: Would not this make one believe, 

> An 


faciei (5) i. e.. of 


: F FIR 
: * 11090 2 1 


s 


that this Phyſician wrote Books, not upon the polite- 


nels, "_ becomes children, but upon that, which 
beeomes full grown men, upon a politeneſs much more 
exalted than that of 2 della Caſa's Galatra ? 
Would not one think, that he was the Chevalier de 
Mere of the Age ; and that he publiſhed Treatiſes ups 
Delicacy, which deſerved the title much better than 
Father Bo 's Defence againſt Cleanthe ? And yet 
he did nothing of all this, and only taught that part 
of Phyſic, which is called Co/metica. It is the art to 
cure uglineſs and other defects in the body, which are 
capable of creating in married people a di 


one another. This is not the part of Phyfick, which 
is the moſt cultivated, bt ij reed that it may 
be very uſeful, even with to the ſoul's ſalvation, 
ſince it may prevent adulteries. Ad medicinam etiam 
pertinet Coſmetice, que ars non debet reprebendi, i quis 
recte utatur. Nam & mariti quandogue levibus uxo- 
rum wvitiis offenſi, amorem ad concubinas, vel etiam me- 
retrices, imo & alienas uxores applicant. Quandapue & 
homines bene natos, inque honore cumſtitutos pudet cum ejuſ- 
modi witiis in publicum prodire. Ttaque nec Galenus du- 
bitavit.in Arte ſua tradere complura, que ad Artem 
xerpayrTix1v pertinent; ut de iis, pulchrum wvultus 
colorem concilient ; macula, Abella, aut rugay 
tollant ; que capillis colorem mutent; dentes albos 


reddant (2). i. e. The Art of beautifying is alſo a (2) Voſſive, 4: 
part of Phyſic, which ought not to be condemned, P5:i:ſepbia, cap. 


if it be properly appl For huſbands, bei 
** ſometimes difpleaſed with ſome ſmall deſects in thei 
wives, turn their affections to concubines, or lewd 
6 2 or even Ra men's wives. It ha 
* alſo ſometimes, that of diſtinction, wha 
enjoy ſome — od are aſhamed to appear 
in public with ſuch defects. Therefore Galen him- 
* ſelf did not ſcruple to give ſeveral directions con- 
** cerning that Art of beautifjing ; as, for inſtance, 
what receipts are proper to give the face a beautiful 
colour; or to take away freckles, pi ples, or 
e hair, or 


«© wrinkles; or to alter the colour of t 
cc to whiten the teeth.” The Phyſicians uſe to diſtin- 
2 from the ſhameful artifice, which teaches 

to paint, and how to employ all the fine 5 
which Ovid had diſplayed in his Poem de Medicamine 


they could not believe the blunder is ſo enormous as it 
really is. He _ his Art with — 7, which 
Galen ſays, mu excuſed, fc. Thus have they 
corrected the paſſage in Moreri ; but it is certain the 
correction is ſtill wrong, but this is very pardonable ; 
for ſince it is obſerved three lines lower, that Crito in- 
vented the Co/metica or At of beautifying, who would 
have imagined, that the Politeneſs and the Coſmetica 
are the fame thing, and muſt not be diſtinguiſhed ? 
Moreri's miſtake does not a in its full light, but 
when one examines the Author, whom he tranſcribes. 
It is Voſſius : Now Voſlius's words are, Hic Crito do- 
cuit artem ne fue comptoriam wel exornato- 
riam : qua in re, ut Galenus ait, veniam meretur, qui 


apud Reges & Reginas medicinam faceret (4). That is, (4) Voſſus, de 
This Crito taught the Art of beautifying or adorn- PI- bia cap- 
« ing, for which, Galen ſays, he deſerves to be ex- 1 Pag. 86, 87. 


cuſed, becauſe he praftiſed Phyſick amongſt Kings 
* and Queens.” It is evident from theſe words, that 
the pretended Art of Politeneſs, which Galen would 
have us excuſe, is nothing elſe but the Coſmetica or 
Art of beautifying. Moreri, no doubt, had read in 
ſome book, that Crito taught Artem poliendi cutem, 
the Art of making the ſkin ſmooth, to take away the 
freckles, &c. e did not take notice of the word 
cutem, the ſkin, and made of the reſt: the pretended 
Art of Politeneſs. But could not Voſſius, whom he 
tranſcribed continually, and who was his perpetual 
Oracle, ſet him right here very eaſily ? To aſſert, chat 
Galen gave a lift of Crito's works is not a 


that he gave a 1 of them. VI. To pretend, 
that theſe words of Voſſius, docuit 


run ſigniſy, that Crito was the firſt inventor of the yogius, de Pbi- 
Cofmetica, is a very ill · grounded pretenſion 3 there is er 
a Vaſt pag: 57» 


ing the face.” They haveendea- (3) If he 
voured to correct this blunder in the edition of Moreri . 


Printed in Holland, but they did not ſucceed, becauſe of that Poem. 


| tranſla- (5) Ar ᷣ ! 
tion of Voſſius (5): it would have been up to ſay, (5) Librorum 


ariem noo 


/a) Thus | 
called in F. 
pu Breul's 
tiquitexs de 
page Ms» 5 

Labbe, Bib 
(4 gibliat he 


m- 7 15 cal 
William, 


named Ja 


(6) See tl 
reri printe 
Holland, 

page 293» 
of 1698. 


(7) Diog 
lib. 2. nu 


8) Plate 
Apologia 
tis, pag. 


CRT 


CRITON (GEORGE) (a) a Svotſman, has been Profeſſor of the Greek Tongue 
in the Royal College at Paris. He was a very good Papiſt [CI]. He had married the 
Scotſman, who was Counſellor in the Preſidial of Poitiers: ſhe” was af. 


74 Thus he is 
called in Father 
Du Breul's An- 
tiquitex de Paris, daughter of a 
page m. 564+ F. 


mY” Alle, terwards married to Francis de la Mothe le Vayer [B], after ſhe had refuſed  brothet 


4 Bibliothec. pag. 
m. 71 calls him 
Willam, He is 


++ 4 


a vaſt difference between a _,Phyſician, Who makes a 
particular part of Phyfick his chief ſtudy, and 4 Phy- 
Renn, o firſt invented that part. Crito being a 
Phyſician at Court, and finding chat the Princes and 
Princefles do as moch deſire 1 get rid of a pimple or 
freckle,  and'in general any deformity. in, the face, as 
they do, to be cured; of a ſickneſs, applied himſelf 
entirely to the Co/metick Art : but it does not follow, 
that it had never been treated of by any Phyſi- 
cian before him. VII. Laſtly, Moreri gives a very 
bad definition of the Co/metick Art. It is, ſays he, 
the Art of beautifying and adorning the body. Accord- 
ing to this definition, the Co/metica ſhould alſo teach 
how to dreſs the head, to chooſe a ſuit of cloaths, to 
ſort jewels right, and in the whole induſtry 
and un who dreſs a Bride on her 

— ,, fr 
Let us ſee now, whether I was right in my ſecond 
(6) See the Ne- criticiſm, It has been objefted to me (6), that Dio- 
7:71 printed in genes Laertius mentioning Crito's love for Socrates, and 
Holland, tom. 2+ placing bim in the — * of Socrates's followers, hints 
7 _ — clearly enough, what Moreri aſcribes to him. 
oy I anſwer to this; that a Philoſopher's diſciples are not 
the only perſons, who can ſhew a great love for him : 
ſo that what Diogenes Laertius ſays of Crito's love for 
Socrates is no proof of Moreri's aſſertion. I add, 
that he places between Socrates.and Crito ſome Philo- 
'f s, Who were neither Socrates's diſciples, nor his 
followers ; conſequently, it cannot be inferred from 
the place he gives Crito in his ſecond Book, that hs 
was a fallewer of Socrates. 
preſly, that Crito's ſons were Socrates's diſciples, el 
7) Diog. Laert. re & aurs dir Entry (7). And as he faid 
lib. 2. num. 121. nothing like this concerning Crito, it is natural to 
think he did not pretend to tell us the circumſtance, 
(8) Plato, is for which he is quoted in Moreri. It muſt even- be 
t, Srera- obſerved (8), that Plato makes Socrates ſay, that Crit 
N was as old as he, and father of Critobulus, Socrates's 
diſciple. It had been very proper in that place, that 
(9) It is not in the Philoſopher ſhould put the father as well as the 
the Dialogue ins ſon in the number of his diſciples, and yer he gives 
ub dge iat that title to the ſon only. Vet I own, that Plato hints 
Dialogue intitles Clearly enough in other places (9), that Crito muſt be 
reckoned amongſt Socrates's diſciples. . 


Farther, he obſerves ex- 


of the Conſtable De Luines [C]. ' Crtton died April the xxth, 1611 (by 


named James in the Soheriana. I think we ought to keep to F. Du Breul's opinion. 


(6) Do Breul, pag. 564. 


Rome ſto whom alone belongs the power, by ſuccef- 
** fion from the Apoſtles, à ſpiritual — over 
« all the Chriſtians, and an authority even over the 
temporal eſtate of the Church) and the Prince are 
«© both ſubject to the Laws, tho” they can both exem 
« others from them, and tho? the latter be above 
« Aſſembly of the State, and the former above the 
% Councils. And in another Theſis, ſpeaking of ex- 
% communication, he ſays, quod nuda cogitatione non- 
% nunquam incurritur, & ob unins nam familiam omnem 
« O& civitatem plerumgue ferit, that thought alone may 
«© make us fall under an excommunication, and that 
for the fault of one perſon a whole family, and even 
a whole cicy generally incurs it. The King's Coun- 
„ ſel complained of this to our Grand-Chambre ; 
„their complaint was very well received, and it was 
* ordered, that Criton ſhould come immediately to 
«« ſpeak to the Attorney General, and that the diſpu- 
tation ſhould be put off. Aſter he had been heard 
« the next day, and the opinion of the Doctors of 
« Canon-Law had been taken, it was ordered, that 
40 ties ſnould have a — very ſoon, and 
« in the mean time Criton was forbidden to hold, 
* or to diſpute upon the ſaid Theſes. This was done 
« on — VIIth and XVIIIch of — inſtant Janua- 
« ry. e are in hopes to proceed further, and to 
90 20 Decree, which will be read in the Sorbonne, 
« and by which all Doctors will be ſtrictly charged, 
© not to maintain ſacl propofitions, which are con- 
© trary to the doctrine of the Gallican Church.“ 
DB] His widow married Francis de la Mothe le Vayer.] 
I confeſs, that I had not been acquainted with this, 
but by reading the Sorberiana, where I met with the 
following „ Franciſcus Motha Vahyerius, 
„of Mans (2), married the daughter of Adam Bla- (2) He mould 
© cuodzus, Counſellor at Poitiers, and a learned have faid of Pa- 
„% man: She was the widow of Jacobus Critonius, 7s 3 his father 
* Profeſſor of polite Learning at Paris. Le Vayer * of Mans. 
„ got all his collections, of which he knew how to 
ZE © <a 
CI. . After ſt had refuſed a of the 
Cradle de Euines.) Do not think that ſhe | of ſo 
nice, at the time when Mr. de Luines was in favour 
at Court, and High- Conſtable of France, if it be true 


Pbæ don. 
'A] He was a Papi] Here follows 
(1) Lettres Fran- what Siear Gillot —— 2 « You muſt 
9255 me 2 „ know, that ſome days ago, Criton, Proſeſſor of 
4 ag Lakes pow Learning, intended to take his Degrees of 
| 68 of Civil and Canon Law, and propoſed 
«« 'Theſes upon both Laws to be held publickly. 
* The Attor- ** 'Theſe having been ſeen by the King's Counſel *, 
<7 and Sollicitor “ they found one amongſt them, which is very much 
eneral. % contrary to the ancient and ſound doctrine of France 
and of the Sorbonne, as well as to truth. It was 
* this: Nec Hierarcha Romanus ( ad quem - 


that ſhe refuſed Monſieur Cadenet, it was before Mr. (3) This is taken 
de Luines was raiſed at Court. I mention this with from a Satyr or 
an if, becauſe I have no other authority, but a collec- Libel intitled, L. 
tion of pieces written againſt the Family of the Luines's. — Boos 
Now the Writers of ſuch kinds of Satyrs are not much fart. ;? — — 
to be ed upon. At all adventures, I ſhall tranſcribe, &c. of the K. 
what I read in that Collection. Cadenet's arrogance cueil des Picces 
was not leſs preſuming, wwhen in the year 1618 be pre- {© Plus curieuſer, 
tended to marry the Princeſs of Orange, fiſter to the firſt - — 
Prince of the Blood, and the cid of a ſovereign Prince ; du Connetable de 
Cadenet, 1 ſay, to whom the King's nurſe had refuſed Luynes, printed 
« Iuria T5; a TogoAmtns Z Md Furiſadidtio fpiritualis her daughter, and whom the widow of Criton, Profeſſor in the year 1625, 
in Chriſtianos omnes, in patrimonio Eecleſæ temporalis, of the Greek Tongue at Paris, would not marry; and "= — _—_ 
etiam poteſlas pertinet) nec Princeps'folutus / legibus ſoon after we ſee him ſo bold as to pretend to match into — 1 

« tametfi uterque alios his falvere poſit, & hic comitiis, the Royal Family (3). | 103. 28 
lle conciliis fit ſuperior. i. e. The Biſhop of 


{@) See Aldus 
2 
Faul, in the 8 s 5 
Dedication of bis Article of hina in 
Notes upon Tul- 

ly Paradoxes. Thus be ſhould have been 
dedicated to James Criton, in the year 1581, 


CRITON (JAMES) was born in Scotland in the ſixteenth Century ; he was one of 
the moſt extraordinary prodigies for wit, that have ever been ſeen (a). There is a long 
Moreri. 2 | 


quoted, and not as Mpreri does, Ald, Manucius, in Prafat. Cicer- This Commentary of Aldus Manucius wes 
(a) His Scots 


name was 


Chet Coton. 


CRITON (a) (WILLIAM) was born in Scotland in the ſixteenth Century, a, 
turned Jeſuit in France, in the Seminary of Rheims (b). He was Rector of the College of 
the Jeſuits at Lyons (c). He made himſelf very famous, not indeed by his works, for I ( P: 
(+) De Larrey, do not believe he publiſhed any, but by conſpiracies, which if they had ſucceeded, had . 
mfg — been infinitely more ad both to his Order, and to the whole Roman Catholic chiv. 2. pag. m. 
| party, than an hundred volumes. He paſſed and repaſſed the Sea and the Alps very _ Ws: 
* 


Vol. IV. 6 C ; 


(e Paſquier, 


470 


C RI 


and plots, deſigned to reſtore the Roman Catholic Neligion 


with his head full of * re tl 
in Great Britain. Let, if we may give credit to a letter which he wrote to Walfingham, 


CY 


he did not ht age ot wicked meals to eſtabliſh the Kingdom of God 


condemned 


and he ſtrongly 


deſign of murthering of Queen Elizabeth, upon 12 William Parr 


aſked his advice. The privateers of Oſtend took him in the year 1585, on his return 


into Scotland to execute a great undertaking 


[BJ. He was conducted 


order of the Ad- 


miral of the States, to Queen Elizabeth, who was ſo well pleaſed with this preſent,” that ſhe 


0%) Richeome, pave 1 Admiral in return, amongſt 


tigue, chap. 43 


other rewards, a golden chain (d). 


He was impri- 


Plainte Apolige- Toned in the Tower of London, where he was kept 4 pretty while; but at laſt the Queen 


pag. 166, ſet him at liberty, after he had. 
(e) Camden, 


Annal. Im. 8 
5 þ- Ah nies into t 


promiſed that he would never undertake any more. the 
leaſt thing againſt England (e). Let ſhe hear 


rd in. 1593, that he had made ſeveral jour- 


Low-Countries,. and into Spain, to forward the deſign which the Catholics - 


5 of Scotland had formed of calling in the Spaniards, im order to change the Religion, and 
(f) 1dem, ibid. to attack England (F). He attended the Biſhop of Dublin into Scotland, whither that | 


Prelate was ſent by Po 


Sjixtus.V, to offer the Infanta.of Spain to the King (g). The (2) Paquier, 


Feſuites, liv, 3 


conditions of this match were, that the King ſhould turn Papiſt, and join with the Pope 5%. 


[4] 1f we may give credit to a Letter, he aurote to 

M alſingbam, he did not approve of wicked means to e- 

ftabliſh the Kingdom of God.] Here follows a paſſage 

from 8 Larrey's account of William Parr's 

confeſſion, ** Morgan told him, that the Whole Ca- 

** tholick Church expected a great and hold action 

** from his. courage; and this wicked wretch aſſured 

© him, that he was ready to ſtick a dagger into the 

heart of the firſt Lord of the Kingdom. Why do 

„% you not ſay, into the Queen's, replied Morgan: 

++ And into the Queen's alſo, anſwered he, if it were 

proved to me, that it is lawful : — — 

anus alſo ©* Vattes (1) is not of that opinion. He = 

Wie bm je. . Criton, 4 Scots Jeſoit, was not of that opinion, 
ſuit, lib. 79+ to- and that in order to diſſuade him from it, he had 
wards the end. 4 alledged this fandamental principle, that the law of 


But in Parr's 


Tryel be wants Nature, as well as the law of God, teaches all men, 


called a Prieſt. that they ought not to commit a crime with a defign 
See alſo Camden, of ſerving God: That he had ſtrongly inſiſted upon 
Annal. pag. m. 4 this doctrine, laying great ſtreſs upon a ſentence, of 
”> ad ann. % which be made a Ling of demonſtration, namely, 
4 1 % that God loved adverbs better than nouns, that is to 
« ſay, that he is better pleaſed with what is rightly and 

«© lawfully done, than with what is good and lawful 

( De Larrey, 4% (2).” This. William Parr, being found guilty of 


Hi. 4 Angle- the execrable deſign of murthering the Queen, was ex- 
terre, tom. 2. ecuted March the zd, 1585 (3). His Trial was im- 
Pag- 392+ mediately printed at London in Engliſh. There is a 


(3) Thuanus, French [Tranſlation of it in the firſt volume of the 
lib. 74. towards Memoires de la Ligue. I have juſt now examined it; 
the end, ſ2ys, but I have not found in it, that Parr ever mentioned 
1584: but ax our Criton, either by word of mouth, or in writing; 
that the Englith, and I obſerve, that Camden giving an-account of Parr's 
in all public Confeſſion, , inſerts into it, by way of parentheſis (4), 
deeds begin the what relates to this Jeſuit's opinion. Thuanus alſo 
year wirh the mentioned it, but not a thing contained in Parr's con- 
25th of March. feſſion, but as an incidental circumſtance, which came 
(4) It is printes ſome other way to be known, It is nevertheleſs true, 
in a different let · that the printed Trial acquaints us with the Jeſuit Cri- 
ter, from what ton's ſentiments ; for it contains a Letter, which he 
precedes and fol- rote to Walſingham (5), in which he has very clearly 
_ explained them. He was a priſoner in the Tower of 
(5) See the Me- London, when Parr was tried, and having been aſked 
moires de la Ligue, by Walſingham, whether Parr had ſaid ſomething to 
tom. 1. pag. m. him, either in France or elſewhere, concerning the queſti- 
42, &c. on, whether it be lawful to murther her Majeſty, he an- 
ſwered that he did not remember it. But having 

thought of it afterwards, he wrote of his own accord to 

(6) That is to /e Secretary (6) concerning this fact, all in his own hand, 
fay, to Francis in the following manner. His Letter is inſerted after 
Walfingham, theſe words, in the Memoires de la Ligue, Tom. I. 

e 42. 

1 wiſh his Trial had acquainted us, whether this 

Letter was ſhewed to William Parr. It ſhould indeed 

have been done; for it was not very ſaſe to truſt to a 

Declaration made in the Tower of London. Criton 

would never have owned in ſuch a place, that he had 

approved Parr's deſign. In order therefore to know, 

whether he ſpoke the truth, his Letter ought to have 

been communicated to the criminal, or the latter ſhould 

have beeniaſked, what converſations they had had to- 


gether upon that attempt. If Parr had owned, that 


the Jeſuit loudly condemned the deſigu of killing the 
Queen, we ſhould have a certain proof of Criten's Or- 
thodoxy in this reſpect; but the Trial affords us no 


an chap. 2+ pag. 31% 


other argument upon this ſubject, but the teſtimony, 
which Criton being a priſoner would give of himſelf. 
I believe however that William Parr was interrogated 
upon this, tho' it be not mentioned in the account of 
his Tryal ; and that therefore Monſieur de Larrey's aſ- 
ſertion is well grounded: for here follows a circumſtance, 
which Richeome relates. Parr auas aſted, by the Queen's 
order, whether. he did not know William Criton a Scots 
Jeſuit; he anſwered, yes, and that this Feſuit di/- 
Juaded him formerly from this attempt, when he aſled 
bim his advice at Lyons. The Queen was ſurprized at 
this anfewer, which cleared the Feſuit ; and that ſhe 
might be better informed, fhe commanded Francis Mal- 
fingham ber Secretary, to aſk Criton, whether Parr com- 
municated any thing of his deſign to him either in France 
or elſewhere. i alſingbam went immediately to Criton, 
and aſted him, &c(7). Richeome adds, what has been 
related above (8), and gives us Criton's whole Letter, 
tranſcribed from the Mamoires de la Ligue, then he con- 
tinues after this manner. The Queen having heard 
the contents of this Letter; How, ſaid ſhe ? they (3) Quotation 
6 1 chat the Jeſuits deſign to murther me in Eng- (6. 
land, and this man protects me in France? She gave 

orders afterwards to ſet Criton at liberty, and to 

„% publiſh his Letter, not ſo much for his , as to 


let the people know, that the Jeſuits did not teach 

it was lawful to kill her (g).” There was more (% Richeome 

policy than ſincerity in theſe words of the Queen; ſor Paine nig. 

ſhe knew rfealy well, that Criton's innocence could tigue, page 168, 

not clear R two Jeſuits, whom Parr had charged with 169. 

approving his attempt (10). Let us ſay therefore that , | 

Richoome drew too general a — from Criton's 2 Palni 

Letter, _ he mp The members of our Society are _ * 
far from being the authors of that attempt (of Parr), lulte⸗ * 

* — contrary, they — — 2 much as 3 2 

lay in their power, according to the teflimony even of our a Codreto, to 

enemies. Far the æubole ſtory and the Letter have been in- whom he had 

ſerted in the cullectian of the memorable events, which hap- confeſſed at Pa- 

ing the League, publiſhed by thoſe of the 8 "Te 

Reformed Religion, in the year 1588 (11). His Remark (11) Richeome, 

would have had more weight ſtill, had he obſerved, that P/ainre Apolige- 

that part of the collection was only a French Tranſla- 67% f yy 

tion of an account publiſhed in Engliſh at London. n ene, in 

[DI] The Privateers of Oftend took him in the year the Apology fr 

1585, on bis return into Scotland to execute a great un- Garnet, pag. 154. 

dertaking.) He had been ſo cautious as to throw all 

his papers into the ſea, after he had torn them 

into ſeveral pieces: but the wind ſupported them, 

and blew them again into the ſhip, ſo that not 

one bit was either loſt or ſpoiled ; which Criton 

could not look upon but as a miracle in favour 

« of Elizabeth. They were taken up, and carried to 

„% Vaad, who 1 them together ſo dexterouſly, 

% that one might read in them the whole account of 

„the ungertaking, of which the Scots Jeſuit was car- 

«« rying the project to the accomplices. They found 

there that the Pope, the King of Spain and the Guiſes (12) Le Larry, 

prepared an Army and a Fleet to invade England, %%. 4 A, 

and that their deſign would ſoon be executed. 'I'his 56. of 8 

« writing having been publiſhed, put the Whole King- 1 m 

dom in an uproar (12).“ Thuanus was not rightly 384. ad ann. 

informed, when he ſaid, that whilſt Parr was in pri- 1584. 

ſon, ſome perſons gave notice, that Criton was gone (13) Thuanus, 

over into England in a diſguiſed habit, for which rea- lib. 99. circ« 

ſon he was ſeized (13). | Kg nem. 


(7) Rich-ome, 
Plante Ap:le- 


: 


getique, pag. 166, 


(14) Pri 
the year 
in vo- 
bat · 64, 


(3)H 
yer at 


C R O 


and the Spatiiards againſt the Engliſh. It vas ſome time ſince the King of Scotland's 


47¹ 


mother had been beheaded. Sixtus V's Envoy miſearried in this negotiation, and on his 
return he left Crito in Scotland, to favour the deſigns of Robert Bruce, whom the Dulee 

of Parma had ſent thither, by the King of Spain's command. It is ſaid, that this Jeſuit 
endeavoured to perſuade Robert Bruce to kill John de Metelan, Chancellor of Scotland, 

who had made the Biſhop of Dublin's whole negotiation miſcarry, but that not being 

able to prevail upon him, he accuſed him before the Governor of the Low- Countries (Y). (+) Ibis. 
All this is fully related in a work of Stephen Paſquier. I do not know what the Jeſuits 
anſwered to it. Criton was ſtill living in the year 1615, as I am informed from a book, 

in which it is aſſerted, that he had reaſons to complain of the Jeſuits [ C]. 105 : 


[C] He had reaſons to complain of the Feſuits.) Fa- 

ther John Fourrier Rector of the Feſuits at Avignon, 

(thus they ſpeak in the Collection of the Articles, pro- 

poſed by Theophilus Eugene to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 

(t4) Printed in , for the Reformation of the Jeſuits in France (14), 
the year 1614, Will not admit into his College Father Creton a Scotſman, 
in $vo- See there that venerable old man, whom Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
pat · 64, 65 land delivered from priſon, becauſe he diſſuaded the par- 
ricide Parr from the attempt, upon which he was re- 

ſolved againſt her Royal Perſon. This fincere Monk, 

«who cannot mention F. Perſonius a Feſuit, that reſtleſs 

PE awho is always raiſing commotions in England, but 

tiles him fuctiaus, enemy to his King, now King of 

Great Britain, becauſe he ered him, and neglected to 

bring him over to the Church, to the great detriment 

the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland. That old 

man, who laboured a great while in Spain to procure 

the peaceful corntverfion of his Prince, and who, tho" old 

and grey as he is, would rejoice to die in his own coun- 


try. This good Father cannot be admitted into the Col- 
lege of Avignon ; they fear leſt he ſhould procure alms 


for the poor Scots, who are baniſhed from their home for 


the ſake of the holy Catholick, Apoflolick and Roman Faith. 
F. Fourrier cannot ſuffer to fee at the gate of the Col- 
lege theſe poor Ghriftians reduced to cant, for the quarre! 
of God. F. Creton, the Father of theſe perſecuted per- 
fons, of ay Confeffrs of our = Faith, is fent to Car- 
pentras as being a charge too henvy for the covetouſneſs 
of F. Fourrier, the Rector. He it — to F. Fay 
an Italian, Rector of Carpentras," who is reſolved to 
make bis life grievous to him, and to nouriſh him with 
anguiſh ; he dies there daily under the unreaſonable go- 
wernment of F. Luce. F. Luce being exaſperated againſt 
F. Creton, who reproved him for his diſobliging bebawi- 
our towards the Lord Coponio his Biſhop, and towards 


of the inhabitants of the city, will not be ſatisfied, till he 


drives this ſincere and bold old man out of his College ; F. 
Luce's ill-treatment and ſurly pride force the. good old 
man, decrepit as be is, to beg for admittance in another 
College 3 the charitable Rectors defire to be excuſed. He 
can meet with one Rector, who cwill admit him. 


CROI (JOHN DE) in Latin Croius, was one of the moſt learned Miniſters in | 
France in the ſeventeenth Century. He was born at Uſez (a), and the ſon of a Mini- ), Colomies, 


ſter [4]. He performed his paſtoral functions in the Church of Beziers, and afterwards 2 oy 


in that of Uſez. He publiſhed ſeveral books of Controverſy in French [B], but his 


Latin Works gained him a much greater reputation [C], becauſe it appeared by them 


A] He was the fon of a Miniſter.) Whoſe name 
() Colomies, Was Francis (1) de Croi. He had made himſelf known 
Gall. Orient. pet by ſome Books, according to Colomies (2). The only 
184. calls him one I know, is that which he intitled, Les trois Con- 
Jobn, formitez, ſavoir Harmonie & Convenance de I Egliſe 
(a) Panna Romaine avec le Pagani ſine, Fudaiſme, & les antiennes 
is avid . i. e. The three Conformi- 
Scriptis quibuſ- Herefies, 1605, 8vo. i. e The ormi 
dam clari filius. “ ties, namely, the Harmony and Reſemblance there 
Ibid, js between the Church of Rome, Paganiſm, Juda- 
« iſm, and the ancient Hereſies. I have been told, 
that he was deſcended from the ancient and illuſtrious 
Family of the De Croi's, but by a baſtard. The 
rſon who told me this, could not well fay, whether 
rancis de Croi had been a Monk, he only aſſerted, 
that the Miniſter of Beziers was deſcended from a Monk, 
who turned Proteſtant, and who was a baſtard, or deſ- 
cended from a baſtard of the family of Croi. In the 
title of his Book of the three Conformities, he ſtyles him- 
ſelf, G. Arth. that is, Gentilbomme Artbeſien, a Gen- 
tleman of the Province of Artois. He was Miniſter 
at Uſez. 

Obſerve, that a very honeſt man of that country let 
me know, that he wrote from Amſterdam to the ſon 

(3) Heis a La- of our John de Crot (3), what I have here related u 

yer at Uſez. on an hear-ſay; and that he was anſwered, that t 
ſent De Croi's are deſcended from the Family of the 
De Croi's by lawful marriages, and that it could be 
roved in due form. I replied, that I would with all my 
why inſert into m/ Dictionary the account that ſhould 
be communicated to me, as well of this ſubjeR, as of the 
life and writings of that able Miniſter, either printed, 
or to be printed, But I have not received any thing 


et. | 

« LB] He publiſbed ſeveral Books of 8 in 

French.) He wrote one to prove the Truth of the 

* The Articles of Geneva Confeſſion of Faith * by the Scriptures, and 
belief. dedicated it to our Lord L. Ry This Book was 
(4) Colomi rinted at Geneva in the year 1645, 8vo (4). The 
Gall, — pag. — Edition of it was publiſhed in —— and con- 
10. tains ſeveral additions. The Author promiſed two 
| other Treatiſes, the one, to confirm the ſame Confeſ- 
ſion by the authority of the Fathers, and the other, to 


that 


confirm it by the teſtimony of the adverſaries (5). In (5) lem; ibid, 
1655, he publiſhed at Geneva a work intitled, Augu- 

ia ſuppoſe, ou Raiſons gui font voir que les guatre livres 

du Symbole, que Pon a mis dans le © tome des Ocuvres 

a Auguſtin ne ſont pas de lui, mais de plufieurs auteurs, 

qui en on pris le Nom, contre le P. Bernard Meynier Fe- 

ſuite. i. e. ** Auguſtin ſuppoſititious z or; Arguments 

to prove that the four Books on the Creed, which 

are inſerted in the th Volume of Auguſtin's works, 

«« were not written by him, but by ſeveral Authors, 

* who put them under his name, againft F. Bernard 

« Meynier a Jeſuit.” Colomies obſerves, that here 

is alſo a work of Mr. de Cre, intitled, Semei convaincu 

(Shimei convicted) 2 at Geneva in ſeveral vo- 

lumes, in 849 (6). I do not believe that there are ſeve- (6) Idem, ibid. 
ral volumes of this work, it is an Anſwer to a very bag. 184. 
captious Book, intitled, La Sainte Liberté des Enfans 

de Dieu; i. e. The holy Liberty of the Children of 

God.“ The Jeſuit Meynier, who is the Author of 


it (7), ſpeaks-of it like a Reformed Miniſter, for (7) See Natha- | 


which reaſon Monfieur Drelincourt intitled his An- niel Southwell, 
ſwer to that Book Le. Faux Paſtor convaincu, (the 3 

Mock-Paſtor conviRted,) it was printed in the year 5%, pag. 124. 
1656. Here follows Monſieur Drelincourt's Obſerva- where he ſays, 
tion at the end of his Preface to that Book. I hear that this book 


that Monſieur de Croi, Paſtor of the Church of Uſez, bad been printed 


anſwers or has already anſwered fully and exactly to twenty times, 


and that the lait 


all that our Mock-Paſtor has put in the laſt edition of edition was that 

his Libel. Therefore I leave the taſk to him witk all of Nimes, in 

my heart; for I know how great his learning and me 660. | 

rit are, and that he does not wart my affiflance. I 

have heard of a Book, in which Monſr. De Croi pre- 

tends to prove, that St. Peter never was at Rome. See 

Monſieur Sarrau's CXX VIth Letter, p. 130 of the 

Utrecht Edition. yt 

- (C] + + . His Latin Works gained him à much grea* 

ter reputation.) In; the year 1632 he publiſhed Speci- 

men Conjetturarum & Obſervationum in quædam Orige- 

nit lrenæi & Tertulliani Loca. i. e. An Eſſay of 

Conjectures and Obſervations upon ſome paſſages in 

„ Origen, Irenzus, and Tertullian.“ Twelve years 

after he publiſhed his Qb/ervationes Sacre & Hiftorice 
I | 
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that, he perfectly well underſtood the Languages, Criticks, Hebrew Learning, Eccleſi- 
aſtical Antiquity, and all that is meant by the words Philology and Polymathy or exten- 
ſive learning. He pretended. in ſome manner to be an umverſal man, and even under- 
took to cenſure Monſieyr Balzac upon his mother-tongue [DJ. When the controverſy 
concerning univerſal Grace was garried on with the greateſt heat, each party endeavoured 
to get him on their ſide. The aſſerters of particular grace were the moſt diligent, and 
prepoſſeſſed him againſt univerſal grace to ſuch a degree, that he went to the general Sy- K 5 4nd 


{b) See the Pre- Hod of Alengon in a terrible paſſion, and full of e (by. Mr. Amyraut boaſted , D. Moat 
face of Mr. A- that he. had appealed him in a converſation, which laſted 


myraut's Speci- 


Rivet. Ep, 
me hours, | Others pretend , Pref. Judic. 


de Amyr. Libr 


nen Azinadver» that Croi, having perceived afterwards, that Amyraut had impoſed upon him, was very ce $pa:, 
ho angry atit (c). He died Auguſt the 31ſt 1659. 


in Nevum Teflamentum, i. e. Sacred and Hiſtorical 
«© Obſetvations upon the New Teſtament:“ in which 
Heinſius is terribly cenſured. In divers * of 
theſe two works he promiſes ſeveral others, which in all 
likelihood will never be printed. It is a pity ; for 
we might learn an infinite number of things in them. 
He did not abuſe Daniel Heinſius only, he alſo ex- 
tended his proud and biting criticiſm upon Father Pe- 
(3) In Fine Sy- tavius, who had examined and cenſured (8) the Speci- 
neſii Operum, en Conjefturarum. This Jeſuit would not reply, be- 
pence — cauſe, {aid he, when we write againſt the Miniſters, it 
x occaſions the raiſing of their ſalary (9). 0 
(9) Is reſponſu- His Obſervationes Sacre appeared very learned to 
rum ſe negat, ide» Monſieur Sarrau, and very proper to deſtroy Heinſius's 
"init reputation (10), He wrote to Salmaſius, that the Au- 
ee guet ſeri» thor had twenty five Books like chat ready for the preſs 
bitur. Grotius, (11). He alſo wrote to him, that Heinſius had en- 
ap Clomefi- deavoured to prevent the printing of his adverſary's 
um, Gal. Orient. Book (12), and had even deſired him in a very civil 
page 13 5s Letter to uſe him handſomely (13). 
(70) Sarrau, [D] He undertook to cenſure Monſr. Balzac upon his 
Epiſt. 102. pag- mother-tongue.] This was not the real ſubject of his 
103, 104- criticiſm, he made ſome obſervations upon the language 
only by the by, and occaſionally ; his chief defign 
41) 1dem, Epiſt- was to anſwer the cenſure of the Herodes infunticida 
103. page 105- (14), which cenſure had been publiſhed by Balzac. 
| This Anſwer was printed at Geneva in the year 1642, 
(x2) gem, Epift. and contains 189 pages in 8vo. It was an anonymous 
102. pag. 103 piece, but the Author declares at the end, that it was 
See alſo Epiſt. not out of fear that he concealed his name. / Balzac 
94+ page 94+ c<vill anſwer this, ſays he, I defire bim not ta make uſe 
(13) Idem, Epiſt. / any other name of his own, and not to hide himſelf 
$1. pag. $1» under @ borrowed one, that he . might ſpeak of himſelf 
more freely. I have courage enough to diſcover mine 
(14) It is the when be Hall defire it, and firength enough ie enter the 
Title of one of Jiff, aubieh be <will open to me. What is molt ſurpriz- 
Heinſus's Tra- ing, is that he is as zealous for the intereſt and glory 
— of Heinſius, as his beſt friend could be, and beſtows 
exorbitant praiſes upon him, and yet he was at that 
time preparing a volume of mortify ing and diſdainful 
obſervations againſt Heinſius. They were publiſned 
in the year 1644, as I have already obſerved. Mon- 


ſieur Sarrau was amazed at this conduct, and expreſſes 
his wonder and conjectures in the following manner. 
Vidi tua indicina Croit Reſponſionem ad Balſacium pro 
7 Plurima certe ſapiunt eruditionem alliſſi mam; 
fed linguam Gallitam & fylum quod attinet, fluit incul- 
tus, diſſipatus, inelaboratus, habebitque non pauca poli- 
tiſi mi ingenii & vibrantis orationis adver ſarius, etiam in 
1þ/o argumento quer regerat. Opus itaque laudo, non opi f- 
cem, idem aliquando de Gariffolii ini potmate difturus. 
Sed an Croins ifſe autor oft eden? Vir credam. 


Scio enim & certo ſcio, habere eum pre manibus ſatis 


amplum volumen nutarum in Exercitationes ſacras Tv 

Pomxidls Leydenſis, Ergo Gallice, hoc eft, quaſi 

intra privatas parietes opus — laudaeverit, La- 

tine, id eft per totum orbem terrarum in re non nauci, 

Suggillabit. Explica queſo mibi iſtud quicquid eft enig- 

matis. Nifi forſan Gronmwvius, quem iflam Diatribam 

ad wes detulifſe audio, woluit Heinfium, ad quem abitu- 

riebat, hac arte, five officio demereri (15). i. e. (15) Saraving, 
** 1 have ſeen De Crol's anſwer to Balzac in behalf of '7 7/7" «4 
„ Heinhus. There are indeed a great many things in 5 FEI 
it, which ſhew the deepeſt learning. But as to the 1, : 
French language and the ſtyle, it is unpoliſhed, looſe, 1642, pag. 39, 
and rough: ſo that his adverſary, who has the moſt 40. edit. Ul). 
«« polite wit, and a lively ſtyle, will find a great many **97* 
„things to object to, even in the ſubje& itſelf. I 

© therefore commend the work and not the work- 

* man, and I ſhall ſay the ſame one day of your friend 

„ Garriſolles's Poem. But did De Croi himſelf pub- 

«*« liſh that work? I can hardly believe it; for I know 

«« poſitively, that he has by him a volume of Obſer- 


vations upon the Exercitationes Sacre of that little 


«*« Phoenix of Leiden. When therefore he wrote in 
French, that is, as it were in a private houſe, he 
«« commended that new work, the reputation of which 
«« he will fink in Latin, that is, before the whole 
world, in a conſiderable book. Pray unfold that 
*« riddle to me, whatever it be. Unleſs perhaps Gro- 


* novius, who I hear brought that Diſſertation to you, 


* would by this artifice or kindneſs, gain Heinfus's 
„good will, to whom he was ſoon to go.” 


(a) Wood, F © CROMWELL (OLIVER) was born in the pariſh of St. John at Huntingdon 


Oxon. vol. 2+ 


©1888 21cain, April the 24th (a) or 25th (b) 1599, and deſcended of an antient and conſiderable fa- 
| London x721- mily in that county [A]. His father Mr. Robert Cromwell, ſecond fon of Sir Henry 


( Life of Oliver 


Cee, Lang Cromwell, and younger brother of Sir Oliver, who at his houſe at Hinchingbrook made 
Prote#.r of the the nobleſt entertainment for King James I at his acceſſion to the Engliſh Crown, that 


Commonwealth of 


England, Sc. had ever been offered by a private ſubject, 


had not above three hundred pounds per 


Hand 1 annum (c). He married Elizabeth ſiſter to Sir Thomas, ſon of Sir Richard Steward 0 Ibid. pag. f, 
g wy e Knights (4). He took great care of his ſon's education, and ſent him to Sidney-College in | 
en., Cambridge [B], where he was admitted April the 23d 1616, under the tuition of Mr. (4) Weeks 4, 


'and [everal ori- 
ina Manu- 


Feripes Page Is | 

zd edit. London , , 

var [] Deſeended of an ancient and conſiderable Fami 
7 Or, — 4 The name of the family, — 
whence he was deſcended, was not originally Cromwell, 
but Williams. Morgan Williams, ſon and heir of . 
liam, of a very ancient family in Wales, married 
the ſiſter of Thomas Lord Cromwell, and Earl of 
Eſſex in the reign of Henry VIII. By her he had 
Richard, who was knighted by that King, - and took 
the name of his uncle Cromwell, tho he kept the arms 
of Williams. He married Frances, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Thomas . hr and upon the diſſolution 
of the Monaſteries, obtained all thoſe lands in Hun- 
tingtonſhire, which belonged to any of them in that 
County, and which amounted to a prodigious value. 
I | 


Richard.“ 


And this was the firſt ſettling of that Family in that (1) Se. Car- 
County. He had a ſon, Sir Henry Cromwell, who rington's TH 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth'in the 6th year of 7 ro 6 
— reign, and married Joan daughter and heir of Sir from Hes bueſs, 

alph p 
of & houſe of Nuns at Hinchingbrook. He had fix Prote&vr, pag: ;. 
ſons, Oliver, afterwards Sir Oliver; Robert, Henry, edit. 1 
Richard, 'Philip, and Ralph. The ſecond fon Robert, 199,911", 
was father of Oliver the Protector (1). the Life of Oli- 

[LB] Sent him 10 r Cambridge.) Ca- ver Cromwell, 
rington (2) tells us, that while he was a Student in this pag- 409, w 
Univerſity, 4 public repreſentation being to be performed, 5 _ 
he that was to repreſent the King's part falling fick, 2 ) Ubi fupro, 
this our Cromwell vas ſaid to have taken the part up- pag, 3, 4 

on 


em, Januar. 


arren, and made his chief ſeat upon the ruins Oliver, Ire Led 


4) Def 
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Richard Howlet (e), who then obſerved, that he was not ſo much addicted to ſpeculation, 


7 


as to action (/). Whilſt he was there his father died, upon which he returned home, and 
led an extravagant kind of life (g), ſo that his mother was adviſed to ſend him up to 
Lincoln's-Inn, where he applied himſelf. to the ſtudy of the Law. But not liking that 
ſedentary employment he ſoon returned to the country, and followed his former vicious 


paternal eſtate. At laſt he became greatly 


reformed and religious C] ; and having an eſtate of four or five hundred pounds a year 


left him by Sir Robert Steward, his uncle 


by his mother's ſide, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bouchier of Eſſex (5). 


In 1628 he was one o ; {b) Wood, ut; 
f the Committee: of | Ayer y Io 


Religion in King Charles the Iſt's third Parliament; and in 1637 the Puritans, to whom Cromwoe/!, pay. 2. 
Mr. Cromwell adhered, being ſeverely treated by Archbiſhop Laud, he reſolved with 
ſeveral other Gentlemen to remove to New-England, but was prevented by a Proclama- 
vn 1660, in 24% tion forbidding” the diſorderly tranſporting his Majeſty's ſubjects to the Plantations in 
% Wood, us; America without a Royal Licence. In 1638 he op ſed the draining of the Fens in 
ſupra 3 — Lincolnſhire and the Ifle of Ely, which gained him ſuch an intereſt, that he was elected 7: Li/ of C 
/ Crone kes, Burgeſs for the Town of Cambridge in 1640 [D], to ſerve in the Long Parliament, in *** eg. 4, 5- 
which he vigorouſly promoted the grand Remonſtrance (i). At the breaking out of the (1) N. Purſer 
war, he was made Captain of a Troop of Horſe, and ſecured the Town of Cambridge, gra 3. 


8. Carrington in 


and took Sir Thomas Conneſby (k) High-Sheriff of Hertfordſhire, priſoner, at St. Al- his Hifory ef the 
bans. In 1643 he was made a Colonel, and by his own management raiſed a Regiment e 


of bis moſt erene 


of a thouſand Horſe, with which he was very active for the Parliament. He was ſoon Highnys, Oliver 
after appointed Lieutenant General to the Earl of Mancheſter, and routed the King's for- % Pr 


ces near Grantham, relieved Gainſborough, 


and gained the battle of Marſton-Moor [Z]. 


on himſelf, and ſo well employed the little time he had to 

t it by heart, as it ſeemed that it was infuſed into 

im, and whereby he repreſemed a King with ſþ much 
grace and majeſly, as if that eflate had been natural un- 
to him. The Author in the margin obſerves that this 
E Repreſentation was intitled, Lingua, the Com- 
at of the Senſes, And Winſtanley (3) informs us, that 
this piece was written by Anthony Brewer, and“ be- 
ing once ated at Combridge, the late U ſurper 
« Cromwell had therein the part of Tachus, the ſub- 
s ſtance of the Play being a contention among the 
% ſenſes for a Crown, which Lingua, who would 
% have made up a ſixth ſenſe, had laid for them to find, 


i having this Inſcription, | 


* Which of the five that doth deſerve it beſt, 
& Shall haue his temples with this coronet bleſt. 


This mock-contention for a Crown is ſaid to ſwell 
«© his ambition ſo high, that afterwards he contended 
„ for it in earneſt, heading ſuch a notable Rebellion, 
« as had almoſt ali flouriſhing Kingdoms.” 
Gerard Langbaine {4) mentions this Play, and ob- 
ſerves, that Winſtanley is miſtaken in aſcribing it to 
Brewer; and that it was printed at London in 4to. 
We have in our hands an Edition of it printed in 24t0 
at London 1657, under the following title : Lingua : 
or the Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senſes for Supe 
riority. A ſerious Comedy. Firſt adted at Trinity-Col- 
lege in Cambridge: after at the Free-School at Hunting- 
ten. We ſhall give the reader a Soliloquy of Tas, 
which part was ated by Cromwell, in the 6th Scene of 


the firſt Act. 
Tacr. Tactus, thy ſneezing ſomexvhat did portend. 
Was. ever man /o fortunate as 1 ? | 
To break his ſhinnes at ſuch a ſlumbling-block. 
Raſes and baies pack hence. This crown and robe 
My brows and body circles and inveſts. 5 10 
gallantly it fits me ? ſure the ſlave 
ea ſur d my bead, that. wrought this coronet. 
They lie, that ſay complexion: cannot change : 
.. My bload's ennobled, and I am transformed. 
Unto the ſacred lemper of a King. 
Methink 1 heare my noble paraſites 
Styling me Cæſar, or great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, and wond'ring where I got 
This pretious oyntment. How my pace is mended, 


How princely do I ſpeak, bow ſparp I threaten ! 


| Peaſants, Til curb bead-flrong impudence, 
And make you ans. 7d the Lion roars, 
Ne earth-bred worms. O for a Lokin 2 r 
Poets will write whole volumes of this change. 
Where's my attendants? Come hither, Sirrah, quickly, 
Or by the wings of Hermes. N 


5 Vol. IV. 


and in 1644 advanced to the ſiege of Vork, 28 


The Earl of Eſſex, and the Scots Commil. 45 e 12mo, 


calls him Sir 
ſioners Thomas Comet. 


[C] At laſt he became greatly reformed and religious.] 
After his reformation, he adhered for ſome time to the 
Church of England, very devoutly attending on the 
public ſervice ; but at length he became a zealous friend 
to the Puritans, frequently entertaining their Miniſters 
at his houſe. At this time he is ſaid to have been ſo 
ſcrupulouſly juſt, that having ſome years before won 
thirty pounds of one Mr. Calton at play, he now paid 
it him back again, telling him that he had got it by 
indire& and unlawful means, and that it would be a 
ſin in him to keep it any longer (5). Mr. Wood (6) (5) Life of Ol. 
tells us, that he pretended to Saint upon his removal 2 Crommrl, 
to the Iſle of Ely, and more frequently and publicly owned Page 25 Jo 
himſelf a 2 | (6) Faſti Oxon, 
[D] Ela Bargeſs for the. Town of Cambridge in vol“ 2. col. 88, 
1640.] Mr. Wood (7) writes as Alle cc 1 Fo — 26 ol; Lott 
„ he, by the endeavours of one Richard Tyms (aſter- OM 
% wards Alderman of Cambridge) Who had ſeveral (7) Ibid. col. 2g, 
% times heard him preach at Ely, was firſt made free 
« of the Corporation of Cambridge, then a Burgeſs 
« thereof to fit in that unhappy Parliament, which 
6 at Weſtminſter 3d Nov. 1640.”  __ 
[E] Gained the battle of Marſflon-Mar.] Denzil 
Lord Holles (8) denies Cromwell to have had any (3) Memoirs of 
ſhare in this victory, and affirms, that he acted a very Denzil Lord 
cowardly part on this as well as other occaſions, His N f 
words are as follow: And however , Lieutenant-General from the — 
Cromevell had the impudence and boldneſs to aſſume much 1641 to 1648, 
of the honour of it to himſelf, or rather, Herod-like, to bag 15, © ſegy. 
Suffer others to magnify bim and adore; him far it ( for r 
I can ſearce believe he ſhould be ſo impudemt 10 give it Iſs 2s 
to himſelf, ſo conſcious as be muſt be of his. own baſe 
cowardlineſs ) thoſe who did. the principal ſervice that 
day, were Major General Leſley, who commanded the 
Scots Horſe, Major General Ctawſord, who was Major 
General to' the Earl of Mancheſter's Brigade, and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who under his father commanded the 
Northern Brigade. But my friend Cromwell had nei- 
ther part nor bot in the buſineſs ; for I baue Poms! 
times heard it from Crawford's own mouth (and I 
think I ſhall not be miſtaken if 1 ſay Cromwell Him ſe 
has heard it from him, for he once ſaid it aloud in Weſt- 
minſter- Hall, <uhen Cromwell paſt by him, with. a dejign 
he might hear him) that when the whole Army at Mar- 
ſton-Moor was in a fair poſſibility to be utterly. routed, 
and à great part of it running, he ſaw the Body of 
Hare of that Brigade ſtanding ſtill, and to his. ſeeming 
doubtful. which way to charge, backward or e 
auben he came up to them in a great paſhon, reviling them 
with the name of* poltroons and cowards, and aſked them, 
if they would ſtand ſtill and fee the day loſt? Where- 
upon Cromwell ſhewed himſelf, and in a pitiful voice 
ſaid, Major General, what mall I do? He. ( begging 
pardon for what he had ſaid, not knowing he was ther 
toward; whom he knew his diſtance as to. hi. OR of. 
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(1) Life of C- 


well, paz. 13, 
14, 15, 16. 


(m) Wood, col. 
$9. 


(n) Life of Crom- 
well, pag. 16. 


(e) Ibid. pag. 37. 
(p) Ibid. pag. 38. 


(7) Ibid. pag. 48. 


(9) Pag. 109» 


C RO 


ſioners began now to grow jealous of him, and he grew very formidable to the King (/). 


” $ He ſet 
In the ſecond battle at Newbury he endan his Majeſty's perſon, if the Earl of jo Lode 
Cleavelind had not interpoſed, and bore off the purſuit (m). - But this battle occaſioned x 
an irreconcileable: breach between Cromwell and the Earl of Mancheſter, whom he ac- locke, page 


cuſed of cowardly betraying the Parliament (). He promoted the Self-denying Ordi- 

nance, and in 1645 the Army being modelled, proſecuted the war with vaſt ſucceſs, and 

being made Lieutenant-General of Horſe, notwithſtanding the Self-denying Ordinance, 

gained the battle at Naſeby. This with his other ſucceſſes ſoon put an end to the war; 

and the King being delivered up by the Scots into the hands of the Parliament's Commiſ- 

ſioners, was conducted to Holmby-Houſe in Northamptonſhire; differences immediately 

ariſing between the Parliament and Army, the former grew jealous of Cromwell, and he 

of them (o) z ſo that he promoted the Army's jealouſies of the Parliament (p). After ä 

the King was ſeized by the Army's order at Holmby, Cromwell appears to have had a 2 5 

deſign of reſtoring him by means of the Independents (4 3 but the Agitators in the Army Heilig. , 

being jealous of his treating with the King, he was forced for his own fafety to make his ing an Accunt of 

peace with them by abandoning the King's intereſt (7). For a few days after the King's / © ne, 

departure from Hampton- Court to the Iſle of Wight, he was 1 at a meeting of the Gere! cn 

General Officers of the Army at Windſor, in which it was reſolved, that the King /hould fi, © Chi 

be proſecuted for bis life as a criminal per/on, which was at laſt done, and Cromwell had a g. Fs 

conſiderable hand in the whole affair FJ. We ſhall give the reader ſeveral original pa- F, 2 

pers and letters to him for ſome years ſubſequent to the King's death in the note [G]. A gens ee 
25 8 Ho Commonwealth 


fleer) told him, Sir, if you charge not, all is loſt. had in it, ſays the Author of his Life (10), ſeems to be (10) Page 110, 


Cromwell anſwered, he was wounded, and was not 
able to charge, ( his great wound being a little burn in 
the neck by the accidental going off behind him. of one of 
his ſoldier's piſtols.) Then Crawford defired him to go 
off the field, and ſending one away with him ( who very 
readily followed wholeſome advice ) led them on himſelf, 
aobich was the duty of his place, and as little for Crom- 
svell's honour, as it proved to be much the advance- 
ment of his and his party's pernicious wen This I 
1% have but by relation, yet I eaſily believe it upon the 
* credit of ' Reporter, who was a man of honour, 
© that was not afraid to publiſh it in all places. Be- 
1% ſides I have heard a parallel ſtory of his valour 
from another perſon {Colonel Dalbier) not inferiour, 
«* neither in quality nor reputation to Major General 
** Crawford, who told me, that when Baſing-Houſe 
was ſtormed, Cromwell inſtead of leading on his 
men, ſtood a good diſtance off, out of gun-ſhot be- 
« hind a hedge. And ſomething I can deliver of him 
00 You my own knowledge, which makes paſſage for 
the eafier belief of both theſe relations, and affures 
me, that that man is as errant a coward, as he js noto- 
«« rioully perfidious, ambitious, and hypocritical. This 
«© was his baſe keeping aut of the field at Keinton Bat- 
« the, he lch is Troop of Horſe came not in, 
* im tly and ridiculouſly affirming the day after, 
% that he had been all that day ſeeking the army and 
a face of fight, tho' his quarters were but at a vil- 
« lage near hand, whence he could not find his way, 
«© nor be directed by his ear, When the ordnance was 
«© heard, as I have been credibly informed, twenty or 
« thirty miles off, ſo that certainly he is far from the 
„% man he is taken for.” | 
IFI Cromwell had à confiderable hand in the whole 
air.] The Author of the Life of Cromwell (9) is of 
opinion, that Ireton, his-ſon-in-law, was the perſon, 
Who chiefly influenced in theſe proceedings, being a 
zealous Republican : which party was always averſe to 
any Treaty with the King. And tho* he with Crom- 
well was in ſuch a Treaty, yet Ludlow thinks, that 
he never really intended to cloſe with the King, but 
only to lay his party aſleep, whilſt they were conteſt- 
ing with the Preſbyterian intereſt in Parliament. But 
he ſays. no ſuch thing of Cromwell, whom he feems 
all along to be angry with for his deſigu of making 
an agreement with the King, being himſelf utterly a- 
verſe to it, and ſuppoſing Cromwell's main end was 
© gratity his own ambition; which is not unlikely, 
yet he might have been in earneſt in the Treaty, 
and alſo have deſigned the public good. Cromwell 
was certainly no Commonwealth's-man, tho' he was 
forced to humour, and in many things actually to com- 
ply with the party ; and as the agitators and their off- 
ing the levellers, who were no other than the Com- 
monwealth's-men in the army, and whom it is, likely 
Cromwell at firſt made uſe of to bring about ſome of 
of his defigns, were the original contrivers and chief 
actors in the King's death ; /o whatever hand Cromwell 


chiefly owing to their fury, and deſperate reſoluttons, which 
made him apprehenſive of the greateſt danger, if he did 
not comply with their defigns ; tho" at the ſame time the 
contradictiont, that appeared in the King's conduct, might 


the more eaſily incline him to join Purpoſes with them. In 
art t 


ſhort, what with the danger . reatned bis perſon, 
if he had e to oppoſe the defigns of the Levellers ; 
what with the enthuſiaſm, that was ſo habitual to him; 
and <vhat with the confideration of the King's paſi mi 
government, which had been the original cauſe of all the 
evils the Nation had fuffered, and the fear of the like 
happening for the future, if be ſhould be reftortd, he 
having diſcovered himſelf to be of a very inconflant and 
wavering, not to ſay equiwocating temper 3 Cromavell 
hands > Br fo wwrought upon, as to think it neceſſary, 
—_— laruful to take off the Ning; in which towards 
the laft 1 e pretty attire, tb aua in 
Some doubt a 


in ſome ſuſpence about it. Jreton, ſays he, had 
the principles and the temper of a Caſſius in him. 
* He lack at nothing, that might have turned Eng- 
land to a Commonwealth; and he found out Cant 
and Bradfbaw, two bold La 
«« ments for managing it.” And we are informed by 
others, that it was who. wrought upon General 
Fairfax, and managed the affair of the Army's Remon- 
ſtrance, and purging the Parliament, and brought it 
about | 


G] We fall give the reader ſeveral original Papers 
* Letters to bis for fome years ſabſoguent ta the King's 
Death in the Note.) We have ſelected theſe out of a 
great number of original Papers relating to Cromwell's 
affairs, which formerly belonged to Milton, who was 
Latin Secretary to the Commonwealth and-to the Pro- 
tector, and were communicated to us by a very inge- 
nious Gentleman (12). The firſt Paper is ind 


( 
thus: utelligence — Edinborongb, received Fuly 30th Nickolls, 


1649: and is as . 
gin. July 24. 1649. 
« 'The 18th inſtant a Letter ſent by an Expreſs to 
„the Governor of Newcaſtle, defireing, acording to 
* his promiſe and Lieut. Generall CromwelPs, the 
Cannon to be reſtored, which weare taken, uppo 


n 
<« ſurrender of the Engliſh Garriſons to Lieut. Generall 
© Crumwell immediately after the laſt engagament. 
«© The fame daye paſſed an Act of Parliament prohi- 
« biting any to goe into Ireland, except fuch as had 
% Paſles from the Committees of the Countyes, from 
«« whence they come. Letters from France ſaye the 
King's ſervants ba are gon for Ireland. The 
„ Duke Longevyle hath 20000 gallant men ready for 
« ſervice, which 'tis conceived may bee at the King's 
« command. The peace between the King and the 
« Parrifians faid to bee of noe long contynuance : no- 
< thing leſs than liefe or baniſhment of the Cardinall, 
« who is ſuſpected to be too familiar with the Queene 

« Regient 


7 it. Biſhop Bumet likewiſe tells us (11), (11) H 
that Freren was the perſon who drove on the King's mo 
trial and death, and that Cromwell was all the while 


ij He ſet out 
from London the 
1oth of that 
month. W hite- 


0 


Commonwealth being ſet up, Cromwell in July 1649 (5) was ſent over to Ireland as (t) He came wo 
Lord Governor boch as to the civil and military affairs of 4 
and reduced almoſt the whole coumry in about nine months, and returned triumpha 

ike, fe. 413. England in May 2650 (t). The fame year che Scots having raiſed an army for the up- +57- * 


«« Regient of France, will ſerve the Parifians, Dolce 
« Hamilton and Earle of Loutherdate' have left the 
« Kinge, being much deſcontented that the Counſels 
* of ſs take to much with his Majeſtie. The 
« 19th the Lord Oy/ebey appeared before the General 
> , and it's thought his peace will bee made 
„between them and the Parliament. Mr. Robert 
<« Bayly preaclit before the Parliament on Sunday laſt, 
wo — the Kinge, he ſaid, chat though 
„ hee were not aftected to the Covenant, yet hee 
* was a man of maney ſweete and gracious endow- 
«© ments. By an Expreſſion of a Petition do the Ge- 
«« neral Aſſembly the Lord Provoſt, Lord 
„% Warreſton, and others of e City, —— 
„the King is expected, tho noe preparation ma 
«« for him. It was right — — from 
«© the Countrey, that he maye bee healpfull at the de- 
0 fired and expeRted arrival of his Majeſtie. An Act 
« or Declaration for receaving the late engagers toge- 
<< ther with the oath to bee ſubſcribed by every one of 
« them or of thoſe, who weare in the buyſineſs of the 
« North, is omitted by the Aſſembly, and now prynt- 
ing, declaring the unlawfullneſs of the engagement 
* and proceedings, and ſweare for the future to ad- 
4% heare nor joyne in any courſe againſt the ſollemne 
a and Covenant. The Parliament ſitt ſtill z the 
„ Rarles of Eplenton, Buckclugh, and Kyrkoodbright 
7 2 — Our hopes in the 
«« Kinge is not altogether deſperate. Wee are aſſured 
« he will give all poſſible ſatisfaction, which is dayely 
* Ur by Sir Will. Fleming. Veaſterday our 
„ news was, that Cramwel! was gone towards Briſtol! 
*« for Ireland; and this day, that he is come to Che- 
«« fter, intending, as ſome fear, for this Kingdom. 
«© Wee are in a good poſture ; 14000 on all occaſi- 
„ ons, with thoſe already on foote will near compleate 
* 20000. Our horſe have ordets to be in an hour's 
«* readyneſs, and are to quarter hereabouts, or rather 
« ſoathwards.” | 


| The next is a Lener from Edinborough, addreſs'd 
For my very loving and much recepted Friend, Mr. Wil- 


liam Crydan at the Horſe Showe in the Oyld Balla. 


It was intercepted, as appears from the Indorſement, 


February 25th, and is as follows : 


Deare Sir, N 
« Yours of the 12th with the pamphlets came ſafe. 
% Never more eagerneſſe to have our King among 
„% us, and mighty workings in order to the treaty. 
% Thow all who are not malignant will acknow- 
* ledge great danger to be in his coming, if not 


«© heart-changed, yet on the other fide they ſay we 


* ſhall never be well till we have a King among us; 


and the ill opinion we have of the Sectaryes and 


their wayes, makes us the more vehemently de- 
4 firous thereof; and we thinke if we had him out 
« of the hands of his evil Counſaylours, we could 
* modell him to our mind, and purpoſe. The dif- 
% ficulty is how to gett him out; and to receive him 
„ with them, were fondly to betray ourſelves. The 
«© Subcommittee have had {everal meetings and de- 
« bates, and laſt _ late agreed to the 9 
„which are this afternoon to be preſented to the 
„Committee of Eſtates. As they are drawne up by 
them, they are higher and ſtricter then thoſe which 
„ were ſent by Libburfton. The King is abſolutely 
required to ſigne the Covenant, The Parliament 
«« ſitts downe the week after the next. All will be 
„in readyneſſe ere that time. The Committee of 
„ the Army make round work with the Malignants. 
„There hath. been alſo this week much nibling at 
* ſome ſuſpected to be Seftaryes. Lieutenant Gif- 
« fith was accuſed ; three Articles put in againſt him, 
„ viz, that he left Dowſees Regiment in the Scots 
„% Army, and went to the Sectary Army; that he is 
not of the judgment of the Kirk of Scotland; that 
<« he is a penſioner to the Sectaryes, and holds cor- 
«* reſpondence with them, and js acceſſary to the 
“ late King's death. One of them ſtood up, and 


, for you, ſtand byUnd:refre 


port 


„mid; N 7 qui be villing 0 for Bim bangt; 
* yot Flt cleart him of the fort Article; that bir aw. 
* ing the Regiment wwas in regarll of its nene /i. 
We heare nothing of Montroſe, nor of the North of 
Scotland farther than in my laſt of the landing of 
© ſome then there. From the North of Ireland it's 
*« written to {rpyle; that Treton is dead, and Prcbe- 
. quere ſubmitted; and Linibricke furrender d. Some 
% would have twelve, but moſt probable but fix 
„ Commiſſioners will go for the State; of which will 
be Caſfiles, and thole who went laſt } and che Earle 


„of Lothian it's thought for the Lords will be added! 


to them. Mr. John Leviſton alſo and George 
«© Huchiſon, and one Durham of Glaſgow are in no- 
% mination for the miniſters. The King muſt alſo 
bring noan with him, that are under. cenſares, if 
be come. The Committee ſitting ſo extreame late, 
I cannot give you the particulars ſo fully, as I 
„ would. By the next (God Willing) at large. Iam 


Edin. Feb. | Thyne humbly, 
19th 49. | endearedly, faithfully. 


The gratifying the Poſtmaſter (as T hinted 
in my laſt) the 40 7. per annum, indeed 
„would do good; and it's but what his 
«« Predeceſſour had.” 


The next is a Letter to Cromwell from Col. Tho- 
mas Harriſon, one of the King's Judges, who was ex- 
ecuted at the Reſtoration. It is as vs: ; 


4 — Deare Lord, | | 
« To ſpare your trouble I forbeare to pin my 
<«« excuſe for e tn you % WIE. 7 Know 
** you love me; therefore are not apt to except, 
though in this particular I had not failed, but that 
- orders from 1* Councell fu mee. Conſi- 
dering under many and greate Burdens you 
«© labour, I am afraid to ſaie anie more, — 
Ne —— 1 love and dutie makes me 
« preſume. s yow is weightie, 
as ever yett you undertooke ke Mae ins 2 
deeply concernes the life or death of the Lord's 
people, his own name, and his ſon's. Nevertheles 
«« maie you rejoyce in God, (whoſe affaire itt is) 
<< who having heretofore given you numberleſſe ſig- 
* nall Teſtimonies to other parts of the Work w. 
in mercie proſper this, that he maie perfect what 
** he hath begun. And to omitt other arguments, 
that in Deut. xxxii. 27. hath much force in m 
„ hearte, eſpecially the laſt words, Aud rhe Lord hat 
not done all this, I believe if the preſent enem 
% ſhould prevaile, he would as ai ripinach 
God and all that hitherto hath been done as afore- 
«« ſaid, even as I now write. But the jealouſie of the 
Lord of Hoſts for his greate Name will not admit 
« itt. My Lord, be careful for nothing, but praie 
e avith thanksgiving, (to witt in faith) Phil. iv. 6, 7. 
«« I doubt not your ſucceſſe, but I thinke faith and 
«« praier muſt bee the cheife engines, as heretofore 
the antient worthies through faith ſubdued King- 
«© doms, out of weaknes were made ftrong, wit 
«+ valiant in fight, and turned to flight the armies of 
„the Aliens. Oh that a ſpirit of faith and ſuppli- 
cation maie bee poured forth on you and —4 ar- 
« mie! There is more to bee had in this ſim- 
40 - waie then even moſt ſaints expect. My Lord 
t waiting upon Jehovah bee the greateſt and mol 
© conſiderable buſineſs you have every daie ; reckon 
« it ſo more than to cate, fleep, or councell toge- 
% ther. Run aſide ſometimes from your companie, 
„and gett a word with the Lord. Why ſhould you 
% not have three or four pretious ſoules allwaies 
„ ſtanditig att your ellbow, with whom you might 
e now and then turne into a corner? I have found 


refteſtument and mercie in ſuch a waie. Ah! the 


Lord of compaſſion one, JRun your burdens, care 


your hearte each m 
% ment. I woul&P could in any kind do'yow — 


3 | My 


at Kingdom for three years; 278 


nt to month. Idem 
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port of King Charles II. Cromwell adviſed to invade that Nation ; and Fairfax laying 
doyn his Commiſſion, the former was made General in his room, and ſet out June the 


29th for Scotland, whert having routed the enemy at Dunbar Septem 
he took Edinburgh, Leith, and other places, and purſued the King's army to 3 470. 


% My. hearte is with yow, and my praiers to my 
„God for you. The almightie Father carry you in 
«© his very boſome, and deliver you {if itt be his 
vill) from touching a very haire of anie, for whom: 
« Jeſus hath bledd. I expect a very ious retotne 
«« in this particular. But I am ſorry to be thus tedi- 
„ ous ;| pardon mee. Here is little newes 3 only 
« Charles Fane retorned from Portugall, who left our 
Fleet indifferently, and that they had ſei ſed g of 
« the: Portugals ſhippes. The Father of Mercies vi- 


ec, ſitt and your ſoule cloſe to him continually, 
I pre, price and proſper yo., is the praier of, 


cc my | 


« Whitehall 34 — Your Excellency's loving, 
«« July. 1650. ſervant whilſt I breath 
tes T. Harriſon: 


We ſhall. now preſent | the reader with ſome letters 
from Sir Henry Vane, Peter Chamberlen, Serjean 
Bradſhaw,..and Walter Strickland. | 


% My Lord, 0 

J have receaved your Lordſhip's directed to the 
« Lord Chief Juſtice and Pickering; which laſt is 
« now in Northamptonſhire. We are all moſt truly 
«« ſenſible of the wonted favour and loving kindneſs 
* of our good God and Father to the honeſt and diſ- 
«« piſed Army, and in them to this whole Common- 
wealth. I never knew any. thing make a deeper 
« and more kindly impreffion upon the Parliament, 
% who in the generall have good aymes, and are ca- 
% pable of improvement upon ſuch wonderfull deli- 
«« verances as theſe vouchſafed to them. You may 
** be ſure we will not be wanting, through God's 
«« goodneſs and aſſiſtance, to make the beſt uſe we can 
*«« for the good of thoſe that feare God in the land, 
« and in proſecution of theſe deſires recommended 
„ by your Lordſhip we have ordered 5000 horſe and 
«« foote to goe into Scotland, beſides the recruits to 
% make up compleate your firſt number you carried 
into Scotland; and doe deſire to know whether yon 
«« approve of this number for to proſecute the warr 
«« in Scotland, and what proviſions you doe expect 
« when once you ſhall be maſter of the country be- 
«« tween Sterling and Barwecke. I am now in very 
„ much haſte, and intend to write againe by the 
«« meſſenger, that brings the Parliament's letter of 
„ thankes to your Lordſhip, which is the cauſe 1 
„ ſhall only now adde, that never were your friends, 
to whom you directed your Letter, more enlarged in 
heart with thankfullneſs to God, and in love to 
« you and your army, then from the ſenſe of this 


% late inexpreſſible deliverance. I am moſt con- 


«c flantly, 


«« Sept. the 10th _ Your moſt faithfull 
1650. brother and ſervant, 
| a H. Vane.” 
ce My Lord, | 1 25 
«« Were there the ſame integritie with us at home, 
«« as with you abroad, ſurely the Lord would bleſs 
« us, But a ſecret envie divides us into jealouſies, 
and nothing but a mutual guilt keepes us toge- 


ther. Lour counſels at this diſtance are ſoon ſor- 
«« gotten. Every man ſeekes his own. And no won- 


der; for what good without faith? And how can 


men beleeve, who receive honour one of another, 
and ſeek not (through obedience) the honour that 
*« cometh from above? (Je. v. 14.) What will the 
«« end of theſe things bee? Ships taken, Trade de- 
1 cay'd,' Taxes increas'd, ſouldi unpay'd, | hated 
abroad, not lov'd at home, truſting of enemies, 
«« diſtruſting of friends. It will ſhortly bee a bad 
„choice, it extremities afford no other Councils but 
either where it is not to bee had, or not to pay the 
«« ſoldier the price of his blood. Might it not bee 
«« accepted now if one poor wv man could fave 
** the citye (Fecle/, ix. 157 Oh! (my Lord) there 


« are yet terrible things decreed againſt this Nation, 
«« if we turne not unto them by unfained repentance 
and a more entire obedience. Truly (my Lord) 
tc the helps, which I (unworthy I) have offered, will 
*« riſe up in j This opportunity I have 


„ now. taken to ſee whether the man ſuggeſtions 


<< againſt. mee have not at laſt b me out of 
«« your Excellencie's favour, and to find you at fo 
much leiſure in abſence to read theſe lines, 
«© whom [I deſpair ever to ſpeak withal here, by rea- 
«« ſon of the multitude of viſits and intrufions, that 
will and did oppreſſe you. This meſſenger, who 
66 3 n attendance 
«© nigh your Lordſhip, hopes to reinſtated in 
6 i the like N Low ſtill 8 
* Your Excellencie's moſt humble 


« 14 December and moſt faithful ſervant, 
1650. 5 Peter Chamberlein.” 
06 gir | ik | | 


The litle tyme allotted me for particular tranſ- 
*© myſlon to any, I willingly confine to you, whoſe 
Letter of the 16th inſtant was gladly received here, 
the newes being good and acceptable of the corne's 
*« ſevering from the chaffe in that hitherto undiſtin- 
*© guiſhing ſoyle, the now acknowledged cauſe by moſt 
of any worth amongſt them of this Nation's myſe- 
rie. We are buſied ID alia) with preparing 
the reception for Embaſſadors, one from Portugal 
being upon his way from Southampton hither to this 
place the Parliament according to his defire have 
given him their ſaſe-· conduct; and Don. Alonzo 
having now received his Credentials a la mode, and 
** his audience being appointed to be upon Thurſday 
* next. By a freſher Vote this night the returne of 
Mr. Str. as Reſident into Holland is at preſent for- 
„ borne. The incloſed will tell you the Votes upon 
the account of that, and proceedings of the High 
Court for triall of the King. The new High Court 
of Juſtice, fitting in Norwich began upon Friday, tried 
and 4 upon Saturday, who were executed 
in the market- place; and are proceeding vigorouſi) 
„to the triall 2 that had a hand in that 
«« miſtymed inſurrection of Norfolk. The terror of 
the example may. happily do good; and help to 
ent numerous miſchiefs ſtill plotting of that 
« kind, whereof we meete with ſome advertiſments, 
and are dayly making uſe of as we may. Captain 
« Biſhop intends to give you ſome account hereof. 
«« Buſy we ſeem to be about many things here; but 


truth is, God's bleſſing upon the wiſe and faithfull 


conduct of affaires where you are gives lyſe and 
«« repute to all other actions and attempts on the Com- 
„ monwealth's behalf. The Spaniard in his Creden- 
« tials (ayes, his Embaſſador ſhall give us a ſatisfacto- 
© ,rie account of the buſineſs of Aicham. It might 
% happilie have done well, if this account had been 
« firlt given before any audience granted. But that is 
„now paſt. Some thought alſo, it would have been 
*« fit to have known of the Portugall Miniſter whether 
«© he had been furniſhed with power to have treated 
touching ſatisfaction for damages and injuries done 
e to this Nation, and to have ſeene a copy of his 
„ Credentialls before a ſafe conduct granted; and ſuch 
opinion from hence was repreſented to the Houſe. 
„But they ordered him a fſafe-conduRt without anie 
«« ſuch previous demands. Verie hott manie are for 
„ ownings and applications from foreign States plus 
„% quam ſatis. God grant we may depend upon him, 
and ſeek aright for his owning of us, and that we 
may be independent enough as to all others. Onelie 


„ doe all perſons and Nations juſtice, and cauſleſlie 


«« provoke none, which would be the beſt way for 
4 furtherence and eſtabliſhment, and teach other Na- 
« tions in tyme to value us aright, and to doe as they 
„ would be done to. I fear our impotent haſte to in- 
«« gratiate with neighbour Nations hath done us neither 
% honour nor profit; and it ſeems to me by the mur- 
« der and diſgrace of our Miniſters ſent abroad, that 
« God thought fit to give our forwardneſs that way a 
: | 3 « check, 


ber the 3d (u), (u) Idem, page 


* 


(x) lem, pax- and defeated it at Worceſter September the 3d 1651 (x), and returned to London (Y, 


9) Hecame thi- where the Parliament ſettled upon him four thouſand pounds à year out of the eſtates (f 


ther on the 12th the Duke of Buckingham and the Marquis of Worceſter, beſides two thouſand fl ve hui: (=) Life of a 
«Spe. 50g. dred pounds per annum, formerly granted (z). Soon after this he held a conference with r 


1 4 


: 3 HOP ATED} ſeveral 9 


«© check, and teach .us where our ſtrength was, and The following is a Letter from Mr. Walter Strick- 
„ our applications ſhould be. But in theſe things I land, with an account of ſome of the papers of Mon- 
have many diſſenting brethren, and I write to one treul, the French Reſident in Scotland. Indors'd by 
„ much abler to judge, and therefore ſorbeare. Our Serjcant Bradſhaw. | of ag A 
„ ſecond year is drawing on apace to a concluſion. « May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
God give us a good exit; and much good may it I was commanded to reade over certaine copies of 


«« doe them, that court to be our ſucceſſors; do 
«© ſalva fit Reſpublica, Some of us ſhall intertaine our 
% diſmiſſions with much contentedneſs. Much talk 
there is of things and perſons relating to the ſuc- 
„ ceeding choice, wherein I may net be particular. 
« Hugh Peters hath arbitrated between me and Lieu- 
* tenant General Hammond, making me pay ſound- 
lie for my coming into Hanworth at Annunciation 
% next. But I am well contented, becauſe if I live 
1% ſo long, I hope thereby to atteine to ſome ſreſn 
„ ayre, to recover health ſome what impaired, and 
„ and prevent more waſts and ſpoils. . Excuſe this 
« miſcellanie, and preſent my humble _ ſervice to 
% my Lord General, and my. reſpects to our other 
ge friends, and eſteeme me what you ſhall ever 
66 me, viz. Vour true and Faichfal Friend 
% 24th 10ber 1650.“ J. B. 
„% My Lord, I returne you my humble and heartie 
* thanks for your late noble and friendlie Letter, 
% whereby I have the comfort and aſſurance of your 
„ Lordſhip's faire interpretation of my paſt, and (if T 
dare call them) well-meant actions, which I ſhall not 
« deſyre to account for, or to juſtify to any man liv- 
«« ing ſo ſoone as to yourſelf, of whom I ſhall ever 
% have that eſteem as becomes me to have of one, 
who daylie approves himſelf religious and his Coun- 
«« trey's beſt Friende, and who may juſtly challenge 
* a tribute of obſervance from all that ſincerely wiſh 
„ them well, in which number I ſhall hope ever to be 
« found, My Lord, I have ('tis true) taken the bold- 
«© neſs to wryte ſome ſew Letters to you ſince your late 
departure hence, and I have ſatisfaction enough, 
that they were received, and are not diſpleaſing to 
% you. Your application to the Gentleman named in 
«© yours, who is of ſo knowne fytneſs and abylytie to 
«« procure you effectual returnes, was an act in my o- 
«« pinion favouring of your uſuall prudence, and tend- 
ing to the advantage of the publick affaires commit- 
ted to your truſt, and care; neither can any wyſe 
«© man juſtifie any charge of ſeeming neglect of others 
« in that reſpect. I am very ſorry, that your Lord- 
«« ſhip hath been put to any expence of your pretyous 
« tyme for remo ing any ſuch doubts ; but thoſe my 
« overcarefull Fryends, who have created your Lord- 
« ſhip this trouble, have I muſt conſeſſe occaſyonally 
* contrybyted to my deſyred contentment, which is 
« and ever hath been ſynce I had the honour to be 
„ knowne: unto. you, to underſtand myſelf to be re- 
0 teyned and preſerved in your good opynion. And 
« if my Faithfull endeavours for the publick and 
1 reſpects unto your Lordſhip in every thing, where- 
«© in I may ſerve you, may deſerve a contynuance 
„ thereof, I may not doubt fill to find that hap- 
« pineſs. And this is all the trouble I ſhall give your 
Lordſhip as to that matter. We are now beginning 
with a new Councell another yeare. I might have 
1c hoped, either for love or ſomething elſe, to have been 
1% ſpared from the Chayre. But I could not obtaine 
8 favour, and I dare not but ſubmyt where it is 
«« cleer to me, that God gives the call. He alſo will 
«© I hope give his poore creature ſome power to act 
according to his mynde, and to ſerve him in all up- 
„ ryghtnes and finceritye in the way wherein he hath 
placed me to walke. My Lord, I have no more but 
* to recommend you and all your great affaires to the 
«« guydance, mercy, and neſs of our God, 
« and to ſubſcrybe myſelf in all truth of aſſection, 
„ Your Lordſhip's ever to be dyſpoſed of | 
« Whytehall 18 Febr. 1650. Jo. Bradſhawe,” 
„The cuſtomer, who wronged nd ages 1 
„is ordered to reſtore and fatishe, and to 


- 
- 


come up to anſwer his charge, which Pro- 
„ bably will fall heavy upon him.“ 


Vol., IV. 


Letters written by Montreul the French Reſident in 


Scotland, and to give your Excellency, ſome account 
« of it. 1 knew not how to doe it better than by. ex- 
« tracting ſome of the principall paſſages, by which 
your Lordſhip may gueſſe at the reſt. I am hould 
to fay more unworthyneſs hath not yet bene offered, 
to my underſtanding ; thoſe, upon whom you look'd 
as more exelent then thire fellows, will appeare to 
“be as baſe and meane as the worſt. In the bundle 
of looſe papers are many Letters of the Cardinal 
% Mazarin's owne writing but in none of them any 


'« thinge of moment; and the greateſt part of the 


«© Booke is ſpent in giving an account of two or three 
„ regiments of Scots, which were to be raiſed and 

« ſent into France. The levying thoſe men and ſhip. 

ping them occaſioned more diſpatches than your 

„ Lordſhip would imagine. But in moſt of the Let- 

ce ters to the Cardinal Mazarin and the Count de Bri- 
« enne was ſomthing about the affaires of the late 
“King: the principal paſſages I have gleaned out, 
% and doe referr it to your Lordſhip's * what 
« further uſe you will make of the reſt. Your Lord- 
« ſhip will ſee the French thire beſt friendes jadgeth 
«© them the worſt and meaneſt of men, if not much 

« Jeſs than what becomes men as men to be. Your 

« Lordſhip will give me leave to tel you, that though 

e it appears that theſe Letters were written when the 

« King was at Newcaſtell, Homby, and, I thinke, 

„ Richmond, and at his being in the Iſle of Wight; 

«« yet are there not above two Letters in all the greate 
&« ke dated, and they were both in Auguſt 1647, 
The States Generall are now willing to receive any 
from this Commonwealth in the ſame condition they 
« did thoſe ſent from the King, be they Emba ſſadors, 
Agents, or other; and now the great Aſſembly is 
% compleate. My Lord, all our ould friendes thire 
« wiſh ſome were ſent from hence whilſt theſe grea 

e affaires are in agitation ; for, my Lord, it will be 
« our intereſt to be faſt friendes with them; thires to 
« be ſoe with us; and that being, noe forraign enne- 
„ mys could doe you harme. Noething ſeems to op- 
«« poſe this but thire ſending firſt to you; which it 
% may be they will, but then the extraordinary meet- 
« ing of the Stats will be paſſed, which is the harveſt 
« for us to gather in our friendes, which will ne- 
„ be ſo much conveniently done againe, and the 
« French will ſow tares, whilſt we ſleep. My 
* thoughts are that Jochimy's ſending away, and 
4 thire declaring to acknowledge the Commonwealth 
* for the ſupreme Power, is a reparation in honor for 
„ the delay received when I was thire. I am ſure it 
« js honorable to doe our buſineſs, and ſhut the doore 
of the Scots Kingdom for all forraign hoopes ; which 
« I am aſſured by as good handes as any in thoſe 
«« parts may now be done. They have ſent to require 
«« 28 ſhips taken from them at the Iſle of Sillie of the 
« Scots King. If it be refuſed, their Admiral Tromp 
« js to follow with eight more to compell them, My 
Lord, I have noe endes but thoſe of God and thy 
«© Commonwealth; which makes me deſir to ſee thoſ 
«© men you now have to doe with ſhut out of all 

« T am confident by the Grace of God we may doe it. 
« Your Excellency will pardon the boldneſs of him, 
« who is, my Lord, your Excellency's humble Ser- 
« yant, ; Miles Str ickland. 


London Jan. 14. 1650. 


« He writes to the Cardinal Mazarin, that the En- 


« gli Preſbyterians ſhould give Arguyle forty five 


«6 


ouſand pounds ſterling: P. 145. 
He writes to the Card. Max. that he ſaw two Let- 
„ ters written from London by Lawtherdell, by which 
„he writgg. that he who commandes the Parliament's 


Fleet 
6 E. 
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( This confer- Feen Members of Patliament and foine of the prigeipa Officers &f the Army at the © 
race was be1d in Speakers houſe, to conſider of a ſettlement (43). In 1652 his Commiſſion of Lord 
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| «« Fleet had ſent to him to offer him to declare for the 
« Scots and. Engliſh Preſbyterians with 22 ſhipps, if 
the Scots would vittuall them; which he faith the 
Scots cannot doe, but France may. P. 183, 
He writes to Card. Miz: that ſome of the Scots 
* tould him, that the I ndents did then ſtrive to 
«« gaine the Scots, and chat yoting V ane on the behalfe 
« of the Independents faid to Lawtherdell, that Scot- 
„ land might have all it would demande of them, 
* provided that they would conſent to ruine the King 
„ F. B. But, faith he, they did not ſhew me the 
4 Letters, and thought it“ v likely 
* 1 71 the Bargaine would have 
% P. 201. 6 
He writs to the Card. Mar. that he knowes from 
„very good handes, that Waller and Maſfie, who ha ve 
„ bene Generall Officers in the Parliament's army, 
who have bene put out gf the Parliament by the In- 
* dependents, have written two Letters within a few 
„ days to the Marquiſſe of Arguyle to preſs him to 
*© com into England with an Army, and to aſſure him, 
that all the Weſt of England will joyne with them 
« as ſoone as they ſhould heare from him. The Mar- 
«« quifſe anſwered only in generall termes, that he did 
«« diſpoſe the affaires as they deſired. and that the Scots 
„% Army would com into England as ſoone as conve- 
«© nientiy they could. P. 375 | 

He writs to Cardinall Mar. that he found Scot- 

© land inthfe faQtions ; Aiguylès faction, which would 
* diſtroy the King and Monarchie, and make open 
1% profeſſion of it; Hamilton's party, who make pro- 
wh fefſion to maintaine both, but undethand ſtrongly 
* endeavour to deſtroy both. The third forte are 
* ſuch as would keep up both King and Monarchie, 
% but dare not appeare. P. 242. 

« He writs to the Cardinall Maz. that the Stots 
© Commiſſioners had received ſome mony at London; 
«« and that the Engliſh Commiſſioners then in Scotland 
had authority to offer them a mp ſome in Scotland. 
© The knowledge that I have, faith he, that the Scots, 
*« though otherwiſe valiant men, have great difficulty to 
«© defend themſelves from armes of this nature, when 
« they are aſſaulted, makes me confident they will 
„„ agree with the Engliſh to the prejudice gf thire 


upon thoſe 
bene made. 


* Prince, what declaration or reſolutions ſoever the 


« take to the contrary. P. 299. 

* Lawtherdell ſaid, thire were fower thinges the 
« Engliſh loved not; the Covenant, Preſbyterie, Mo- 
% zarchie, and the Name of a Scot. 3-8; 

« He writes to Card. Max. that the Scots thought 
« with faire promiſes to draw the Prince of Wales to 
them; that they may, as they find it moſt for thire 
6 profit, either ſel! him, as they did his father, or 
«« keep him, that they might oppoſe him. to the In- 
_o Ne for he ith, th y love mony better than 
« thire Religion. P. 312, 313. þ | 

« He writs another Letter to the Card. Max. that 
„ the Scots defir to have the Prince of Wales with 
them, hopeing by him to eſtabliſh thire affaires, and 
% by him to git arhmunition ind armes from France; 
and when they had deceived him, then to make an 
«© agreement with the. Engliſh more to thire owne ad- 
vantage and contentment, P. 316. | 

„The greater French Booke, which was ſent from 
0. Sog was copies of the Letters, which Mon- 
** treul Reſident to the French King writ to the Car- 
« dinal Mazarin, Compt de Brienne Secretary of 
State in France, and Monſr. Tellier and Bellieure 
then Ambaſſadors for the French King in England. 
A great part of the Booke is ſpent in giving an ac- 
count of the Scots in order to the Kinge's Reſtitution, 
he being then in thire handes at Nucaſtle. It a 
+ pears throughout that he had an ill opinion of all 
the Scots except Montroſe, that they never cafried 
themſelves ſincerely, but 5 with the King, 
and the King with them. He makes Hamilton and 
« FArguyle the two leading men, which had both de- 
* ſignes work thire owne endes; nither the King's. 
* Arguyle's intereſt was in the Army and Kirke; Ha- 
** milton's to ſuppreſs both, and ſet up atother, as he 
« did, They Were all ennimeys to the Mdependents, 
under which they comprehende the Parliament of 


of Franc 


« England's Army, becauſe it was contrary to the 
Scots Intereſt in England. The King was for ni- 
ether PreſByterith nor Independent, but was for either, 
„as he hoped to make them inſtrumentall to him to 
« deſtroy both; as will appeare by theſe particulars 
« following. gh n 1 
* Bellieute Ambaſſador in England writs to Mon- 
tut to know whither the King were willing the 
% Independents ſhould know what had betwixt 
„him and the Scots or not. He anſwers the King 
was once ſos deſtrus all ſhould be made publicke, 
„that he had müch adoe to perſuade him not to put 
<< 'all that had paſſed betwixt him and the Scots in 
«« writing, and to content himſelſe that it remained 
«© onely by worde of mouth til he had time to writ 
«* into France to Knowe the minde of the of 
G. B. und the Court of France, And of this mind 
*© he cottitiewsd ſome diyes ; bot whither it were 
that the Sevts feared the publiſhing it would give 
„ thite enhemys ſome advantage, and diſorder Fits 
« affaires ; br Whither the Murrayes feared ſome harme 
© to thite Ars ; of els that the King thought he 
% gupght not te break with the Scots before he wets 
« affured of the Independents ; or whither it were his 
e fate to be carried to doe all to his moſt prejudice, 
he tould me, I ſhould diſcover nothinge of all that 
*© which had paſſed, nor reveale a word of it to any 
„ perſonne, being of opinion nevertheleſs, that what 
*© he had done blindly, and, it may be, to his preju- 
dice, might be done by you at London to his great 
advantage, and aſſured me what you did withi the 
** Independetits, he would approve. You may fee by 
„ what I have written, that the King will be very 
glad, that REG _ he huth done with the 
cc „upon condition, t by doeing foe ca 
«« paitie him the I ts. 70 Balles Po, | 
ex My Lord of Lothian had promiſed to conveigh 
40 * the King at Homby, but afterward ex- 
cu t to Dunſtrling. Dunferling procures to be 
«« ſent to London by the . of Scotland, and 
* to be ſent by both Parliaments to wait on the Kin 
% at Homby; he is employed to conveigh Letters taht 
King. Lawtherdell promiſeth the like, p. 34, 41. 
P. 53, 5% 88, 64. 


Men {af publickly, that Hamilton aſpires to Mo- 
% narchie. To the Card. Mas p. 40. 


«« Traquire aſſures the Reſident, that if the King 
«« will but figne that Covenant, that the Parliament 
„of England ſhall reſt ſatisfied as to the reſt with 
«« what the King offered by 7/1. Moray. He writes 
„to the Ambaſſador Be/ltwre, that Dumſerling was 
« ſent to ſerve the King by Argyle, and to diſpoſe the 
King to ſigne the Covenant by maleing him aftvid, 
< that he Was to be poyſoned or aſſüſſinated within a 
„ ſew dayes. He tould me likewiſe, that the Prince 
% of Wales was defirous to returne into England, and 
that Piercie and ould Gobteing perſwaded him to it. 


« He tould me, if that ſhould be, the loſs of the King 


« was inevitable. I am ſure he will ſay the fame thinges 
© to the King to increaſe His thenfion. All that 
« I will fay of him (meaning erling )-is, that he 
4 js à Scot, and a friend to Arguyle. 30. May. 1647. 

«« He writs to the Card. Max. that Arguyle tould 
„ him England and Scotland would becom but one 
«© Kingdome; and that Arguyle toulde him the de- 
«« ſigne of the 2 was never to receive any of the 
„ Royall Race for King; and that the Earle of 
Northumberland had given him this reaſon for it, 
« that if new troubles ſhould ariſe in the Kingdom, 
„the cauſe, which now was publicke, would becum 
bo oper and foe they ſhould fight onely to change 
„ thice maſter, not to preſerve their libertyes. Pag. 


68 3 78. 2 | 
be Mabie it'd fitor ts have a penſion of the King 
His opinion is whither Hamilton make 
„ himſelſe ſoveraign,. or r us he is, it will be 
„ good to oblige him; though he faitti Hamilton will 
„ doe noething, neither for the King of G. B. nor 
« France, but for his own endes. His Cbuncel! 
« is, that the Card. Mas. ſhould gaine both him and 
« Lanaricke, P. 76, 77. Mk LN 
« He writs, the Scots deſire the Engliſh may Saks 
a | © they 


** 


CRO 


Lieutenant of Ireland expiring, he was made General of the Forces there; and in No- 


vember that year had a remarkable converſation with Mr. W 
diſcovered his thoughts of aſſuming the Government himſelf (550. He began now 


** they are conſiderable to the French, that they may 
« fell that eſteem to the Engin. P. . * 
„He write to the Card. Mx. tliat the Seots were 
minded to give him a pieſetit when he went away, 


« not ſoe much to oblige him, as that they, Who 
« ſhould be nt from" the . of Scotland, 


«© might receive againe what they ſhouſd give me, 
bt uſury. 774 J - 8 N 17 / 
* He writs th Compt d Brienne; Secretary of 


& State, how he had acquaitited Lanariclte with the 
« gift the French King ſent him; (which he takes very 
« Well. P. 165. PT ehen HRW 7.2 
He writs to the Card. Mas. that the · Committee 
« of State were inclined to ſend a new Army into 
England, becauſe they, fared well in thire laſt jour- 
% ney, and becauſe the Preſbyterians would blindly 
* the Independents, and foe raiſe a new wart, 
and hinder the King from accommodating ; which 
« if he did, the Independents would keep thire autho- 
« rity ;- which if they doe, the Scots fee the ruin of 
** thire Religion and of thire eſtates, which the Scots 
* efteem more by farr than thire Religion, P. 116. 

Hamilton and Argayle agree well enough when the 
«*ruine of the King is in queſtion. To Card. Max. 
% Lawtherdell offered the Preſbyterians at London great 
« affiftance. P. 122. 

«« He writs to Card. Ma. that it contents him much 
« when he heares the Scots deplore the t fault 
« they committed, {when they ſould thire King to the 
« Engliſh. P. 130. a 
He writs to Card. Mag. that Morray preſſeth 
t much that the Prince ſhould cum into Scotland; 
« but your Emminence will judge, faith he, ho un- 
« likly a thing it is to give the ſonne to them, who 
& the ou ſo | of An 9 

« Arguyles Faction doe principally endeavour to git 
W 60 5 King a Declaration againſt the Procedinges 
«© of the Independents, to the ende that they may 
«© have a pretext to make warr 1 them, and a 
% meanes to hinder that Prince from agreeing with 
« them. P. 134. | 8 

« Arguyle and his party have ever tould me, they 
4 could not be ſaſe in Scotland, if thire Religion were 
not abſolutely ſetled in England. P. 144.” 


+ 'The following Letter of Sir Henry Vane is written 
without a date ; but it a 
to be in the year 1651, and from the Letter itſelf to 
be written not long before Mr. Chriſtopher Love, the 
Preſbyterian Miniſter, was beheaded, which was on 
the 22d of Auguſt that year. | &K 


« My 25 tröubled with a ſhort account of 
«« Mr. Love, and our d concerning him: I ſhall 
«© only adde thus much, that I am dayly confirmed 
in my opinion, that he and his brethren doe till 
«« retaine their old leaven, and are [not] ingenuous att 
« all towards us whatever they pretend; but have 
«« dexterity enough to take us on our weake fide, 
<« thinking thereby to ſave themſelves entire in their 
principles, and go ſome, while this diciſive 
«© worke in Scotland be over; for it is plaine unto 
«© me, that they doe not judge us a lawfal Magiſtracy, 
or eſteeme any thing treaſon, that is ated by them 
«© to deſtroy us, in order to bring the King of Scots 
« as head of the Covenant. Yet whileſt ſuch, they 
help up their party in the face of us, and for their 
better encouragement meete with clemeney and 
<< favbur from us ; unto which you are much depend- 
« ed upon to caſt in alſo your influence, ta ballance 
«© your brother Heron, who is taken for a back-friend 
to the Black Coates, I was exceeding glad to re- 
<« ceive your Letter of the 11th inſtant 4 Glaſcoe, 
* whereby I perceive your Lordſhip's health conti- 
* nues and ability to diſcharge the place you ate in 
« this criticall. The Lord make us thankful for 
4e this ſve ſeaſotable mercy. We are much revived 


© to underſtand” alſo of your affaires, and doe wayte 
upon God to ſee him appeare in the midſt of you 
«againſt this numerous prophane generation of men, 
. 2 


cc 


ppears from the Indorſement 


** (for-probablie there feemes noe other way 


hitelocke, in which he 


' 


' | pI] : £ 
«that we judge God is ripening for their deſtructi- 
„oh. © 'Your thoughts in cipher I have conſidered, 
and doe finde them very faitable to What Lieute- 
% nant General! and my ſelf were not long fince 
90 ere to our felves here: We thinke the 
9 ge rv Newark which you have taken in, to 
** be of very great importance ; and have had our 
thoughts of ſupplyes from Ireland allready, and 
have writt about them as my former bath acquaint- 
* ed you. Care will be talken in the proviſions you 
« defire from Cheſter, Liver- Poole, Briſtoll &c. and 
about a ſmall veſſel from Cheſter, if any be 40 be 
had from that coaſt. ' Alſo concerning the traces 
vou Write for, which will be ſpeeded unto you. 
„The Lord ges before you in this greate'worke, and 
* fſunctify all his tous ſalvations onto us; for 
we ate like the children of Iſrael in former times, 
« rather hardned, and made worſe, for the moſt of 
us, by God's / appearances” and deli verandes, then 
brought neerer to him; Which if it continue with 
** us will be bitternes in the latter end. It is only 
in God's hand to ſhorten the buſines you are up- 
on; yet through God's bleffing the way you pitch 
, upon 18 likely to put the ennemy to it, and ſatisfy 
all the world that you have done your parts before 
tbe winter come upon your backe, whatever they 
doe to avoyd engaging.” From - Ireland we had 
nothing ſince my laſt, but expect to bear that 
** worke to ſhorten apace. France ſeems to be much 
«« out of frame, and Prince Conde" is ſecuring himſelf 
* as well as he can there againſt the Maſariniſts and 
the majority of the young King. Portugall tis 
** thought will be neceſſitated to comply with us. 
«« 'Tis reported he hath refuſed Rupert his Ports, be- 
« ing lately att anchor before the mouth of the river 
of Liſbone, and that an Ambaſſadpr of Portugall 
„will ſhortly be ſent to us. But theſe are only 
Merchants thoughts, as ſarre as I can yet learne. 
„ The Low- rys are very att this time, 
whether conſidered in reference to their own inbred 
% diviſions, or as a new fire is kindling under 
their noſe betweene the EleQor of Brandeburg and 
** Duke of Newburge ; which tis thought hath and 
* will have at laſt ſome ſcurvey aſpect towards them. 
* All your family ate in goed health. .Tam 


\« Your Lordſtiip's moſt faythful O42: 
| brother and ſervant 

— | Sy r 0 H. Vane.” 
«© My wife expects not any returne o 
rn 


- To this letter we ſhall ſubjoin one of Col. Robert 
Hammond in favour of Mr. Love. IA om 197: 


« My deare Lord; Fe 01 oy wn 1. > 
I came to London with full reſolution to have 
„ waited on your Lordſhip, having taken leave of all 
«« my friends and affaires in the countrie. And the 
rather choſe this tyme, that if there weate anie 
„ jnclination in your Lordſhip to doe à mereiful deed 
* for poor Mr. Lo in his ſadd condition by inter- 
„ ceding for him to the Parliament, I might accord - 
ing to my weake meaſure adde ſome rea ſones to 
„ jicite thoſe charitable affeEtions, that I know have 
„ evet beene in your Lordſhip to evetie good man, 
% however failing, as this poore man hath miſerablie 
„ beene even to the juſt deſerving of the ſadd ſen - 
** tence under which he now lies. My Lord, I be- 
„ ſeech your Lordſhip to give me boldueſſe to offer 
one or too of the chieſeſt to you. If the providence 
of God ſoe diſpoſe your Lordſhip's haft, that you 
ſuould become a mediato* ſor the ſparing his life 
to effect 
© it) according to the frame und temper of men, who 
have beene-exceedingly averſe, ate now in, it may 
ſoe gaine them, that the victorie may bee 
4 greater than Waming a field. For certainly the 
© lag of harte 4s the beſt, the ſureſt victorie and 
* my dear Lord, in my poore opinion, this is 


_— 


with (35) 14m, pay. 
his 584, 549, 550. 


«© for I have caule 
| moſt reall 


* et more then 


» 


tis Officers to complain of the Long Farfamett. which en the zech of "April 1653 (ec) 


' 


le at this tyme. Beſides, my 
« Lord, when I had the honour to know you well, it 
« was your Lordſhip's way in your affaires, and 
«« ſare it was the way, the way of God, to 
give 2 full ſammones before blood was ſhed. I 
«« cannot ſay but this * man might have avoyded 
«« his offence from what was to bee knowne ; but 
„ ſuch an eminent warning as this, if not received, 
will leave like offenders for ever altogether inex- 
% cuſable. But moſt of all the harts of manie, if 
* not, the maſt of good men here, of all parties, 
© gre exceedingly ſett to ſave bis life from this ground, 
: * it may bee a meanes to unite the hartes of all 
© gapd men, the bent of whoſe ſpiritts are ſett to 
« Walke in the wayes of the Lord. For certainly 
<< though ſome of them are under ſeverer bondage, 
„ and doe not only want themſelves ſpirituall libertie, 
«« but are at emmitie with thoſe that have it, from 
% their one darke formes ard principles, yet they 
« are to bee preferred farre before a generation, that 
«« does much increaſe, Who are turned aſide out of 
s the way, and turne the grace of God into 
« wantonneſſe, and purſue iniquitie with greedineſs, 
«« following the luſtes of their owne gorrupted hartes 
«« till are caried to that exceſſe of wickedneſſe, 
that is. hardly to named amongſt Chriſtians: 
«© Such as theſe and the irreconfilable generation of 
% Cavalleres doe eſpecially boſt and pleaſe themſelves 
in their hopes of the deſtruction of this poore man. 
« My Lord, I know you have better reaſon than 1 
«<.. can offer, from thoſe, who are better able to give 
it you; and that your Lordſhip is a better judge of 
your one affaites then either. I humblie ſubmitte 
the matter to the will of God in what your Lord- 
«ſhip ſhall determine, and ſhall ſay no more in it, 
4 than this, that as there is none ſoe highly concern- 
ed in the conſequences of his crime as your Excel- 
lencie and ypur Armie, ſo greater will bee your ho. 
1 .nour and ' goodneſs to paſſe by his offence; and 
then moſt humblie begge your pardon, that I have 
4% preſamed ſoe ſarre to trouble you. My Lard, I 
„ was boald formerly to acquaint you with my wife's 
4 condition 3 and truly, my Lord, I find by the 
* triall I have now made of taking my leave of her, 
„that it would not only bee exceeding prejuditiall, 
but dangerouſe to her for me to leave her, which 
makes mee, I dare not doe it; ſor truly weare it 
not for this only cauſe, ſuch is my obligation and 
affeion to your Lordſhip, I ſhould not have turn- 
ed backe now I am come as farre on my journey 
«« as this place, to have waited on you. My deare 
Lord, my hart is 2 you, m yers 
«« are for you ; if ever there be occaſion, I ſhall ſerve 
«« you faithfully heare, or weare it not for che reaſon 
have given you, in anie other place in the world ; 
not anly to ſtile my ſelf, but to bee 
" Your Excellencie's moſt 
oblidged, molt afteRionare, - 
and moſt faithful ſervant, 
Ro. Hammond 


c 
« 
4 


ever 


« London July 
4% 32, 166 ba 
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* 
My Lord. 
1 ” 9 43 * 1 18 


« Your Lardſhip's letter to the counſell. by this 


_ <<. laſt, poſt have been conſidered, and the things you 


„ write ſor will bee ſpeedily diſpatched unto you, 


and ſome things you have not yet mentioned. For 
conſidering the ſmall body of foote that is remain- 
ing with your Excellency ſince you have divided 
your army into two bodyes, it did ſeeme to all 
unto us ſor to doe our utmoſt to ſupply you in that 
particular, and becauſe we ourſelves were not able 
to 2 any foote into the field upon any emergency, 

either to ſupply you, or be of uſe to ourſelves as 
we were, we have propounded it to the Parlia- 
ment, and they have conſented to the ſande, to 
give the Counlell liberty to take into pay ſor three 
.** months 4000 ſoote beſides officers, the charge of 
«« which, will come to about 18 or 19000 J. and by 
the megnes hereof we ſhall be able to ſend you by 
1 ſea, and hip them as we hope next weeke, A chou. 
and: fogte under Lieutenant Colonel Cobber out of 
* Baxter's. regiment, whom we ſupply again by o- 


«© reference to the 


ac Aa 


fore Limbricke (the narrative where 
” 


— 


o { Pw 4 - i os 
42 +4 


* ther new companys for the preſent, and Gibbons his 
«« whole regiment (all bit one troope that went up 
«« with Ingolſby) confilting of 1100 men, which we 
% have to Leith, and we: truſt will be ſp 

% dily with yon, if the Lord ſa vour them with wind 
« and weather; and have a third 1 foote 
« for you to pared. ogy of Cheſhice, i your want of 
„them ſhall be d greater than ours. We deſi- 
«« ring to have a foundation of a force in the mid- 
4% land parts as well of foote re 
events, att leaſt to diſpute paſſes in caſe of the 
Scots army marching into England, and of your 
4 1 * a body on this fide the water: 
«« for which purpoſe we could bring 4000 foote into 
„ the field, and ſpare you a third: thouſand to Cob- 
e bet's and Gibbons; but '2000, under Haynes are 
«« defigned another way!as your Lordſhip well knowes, 
and the Counſel! unwilling to divert that deſigne, 
«© wherein a great progreſs in preparations is allteady 
«« made, without a more vifible neceſſity then yet ap- 
„ pears to them, So that if this 2000 be imployed 
on that deſigp, we ſhall then have but 2000 foote 
„ beſides horſe for * midland parts, unleſs we de · 
* taine the third thouſand we intended you. For the 
„ mony you write for, we had it in preparation be- 
Here your letter came, and have this morning ſet- 
* tled it, which is two months pay more for your 
„ army, whereof in cleare mony there will come 
« unto. you four ſcoure thouſand pounds, and the re- 
mainder imployed in proviſions; and the 80000 is 
" * to be ready to be ſhipt the 17th of this 
nt Auguſt. There is likewile comming to you 


„ in 
„ two hundred tuns of cheeſe to be with you towards 
the latter end of this month, beſides 100 tuns of 
* old Cheſhire cheeſe now upon the ſeas. And for 
al che proviſions you write for from the office of 
«© the Ordnance, this morning they were ordered 
oe ] adage of « be ſhipped for yqu , and the tents and 
«« ſome of thoſe materialls to in the laſt 
„ ſhips ; all which being alone, and the pay and pro- 
viſion for the army ſett in an orderly way till 
6 Michaelmas, and the Houſe doing little but private 
* concernment, I could not thinke of a fitter ſeaſon 
to goe downe for ſome time to my wife in Lincoln- 
« ſhire, than this vacation time; and when I truſt in 
God affaires with you are growing into ſoe good 
«« a poſture, that there will not require the conſtans 
** attendance, which hitherto I have not given way 
tg any relaxation in,, though to the manifeſt preju- 
«« dice of my health and family concernments. And 
« ind my Lord, it is not obly neceſſary for m 

% own fake, but concernment for others, who will 
thereby have the more roome to carry on buſineſſes 
« in their owne way, and who without continual 
** conteſtation and brabling (which of all things is 
** molt grieyous to mee) will not ſuffer things to be 


: 


done, that are foe plaine as that they ought to doe 


% themſelves,” Brother Fountains can gueſs at his bro- 
*« ther's meaning; which is not worth the trouble of 
putting into cipher, . noe. more then many other 
% things, which are reſerved for your knowledge, 
«© whenever it pleaſes God we meete ; and till then 
et me defire you upon the ſcore of antient friend- 
** ſhip, that hath been between us, not to give ear 
* to the miſtakes, ſurmiſes, or jealouſyes of others 


from what hand ſoever concerning your brother 
«« Heron, but to be aſſured he anſwers your heart's de- 


« fire in all things, except he be eſteemed even by 
vou in principles too high to fathom, which one 


day I am perſuaded will not be foe — by 
1 


you, When, by increaſing with the inc 
«« God, you ſhall be brought to that ſight andgenjoy- 
« ment 9² God in Chriſt, Which fie all know- 
<< ledge, and into. which; the wonderful appearances of 
« God in theſe times doth directly lead and tend, as 
„to the end of all thoſe ſhakings and removalls of 
«« things, that are made, which theſe late yeares have 
I uced. I have only one thing more to adde in 
Publike, which I had allmoſt 
forgotten, and it is concerning Ireland; where by 
« reaſon of the late frowning of God's Providence on 
party of our forces that „ Iſland be- 

at large will 


«© come 


ngs of 


C R O 


he diſſolved by force [H] , ind two days after publiſhed a Declaration of his reaſons; 


and his 


ſigned by him 


of Officers. 


July the 4th he called a Parliament, and 


by an Inſtrument conſtituted them the ſupreme Authority (dd). December the r4th fol- 
lowing they reſigned their powers to him (ze), who confulting with his Council of Offi- 
cers, an Inſtrument of Government was drawn up, by which he was declared Lord Pro- 


teftor of the Commonwealth 
og. Inſtalled () 
the ſever 


cil, by whoſe influence he had the guiding of all the reſt of each party. In A 


he concluded a 


ril 1654. 
peace with the Durch (gg). He ſupplied the Benches of the — of 
Weſtminſter with the ableſt Lawyers, whom he h 


He began likewiſe to be feared and courted by forei 


invited to the public ſervice (bb); 
gn Powers, and April the 12th 


of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and December the 16th was 
. Upon this advancement he applied himſelf with great dexterity to manage 
parties, and made choice of the moſt active and leading men into his Coun- 


DET 


274. 


1654 makes an union of the three Nations (ii). September the third following his ſecond n Ibis. 
Parliament met, to whom he made a long ſpeech (kt); but they debating upon the In- 
ſtrument of Government he was highly diſpleaſed, and made a ſecond ſpeech, and a 


pointed a Teſt, which was ſubſcribed by 


everal Members (1). However this Parlia- 


(A) Whitelocke, 
Page 599. 


(1) Idem, page 


ment not being for his purpoſe, he diſſolved them on January the 31ſt 1654 (mm), This, $4 605. 


as it increaſed the indignation of the Republicans, fo it gave great encouragement to the ( wn, wy 


' Royaliſts to purſue the deſigns, which 
in 2 plow; and arms againſt him, 


had now on foot; ſo that both parties were 


ut they were both ſuppreſſed ; and the Pro- 


tector dividing England, as it were, into ſo many Cantons, over each of then placed 
one Officer, called by the name of Major-General z which Major-Generals were in the 


« come to you by this poſte) I doubt the ſupplyes once 
« thou Lon cg an — ready for fon 
« as elſe might have beene . our family 
are gone into Hampſhire, whether I ſent unto them 
«« by an expreſſe the laſt good newes your Lordſhip 
« made knowne to the Parliament, that God gave 
to your forces on Fife fide, and underſtood by the 

«« ſame meſſenger of their healths. My prayers are 
« with you, and my traſt in God is very great as to 
«<< the perſecting that worke his name is ſo highly in- 
40 in, againſt the ennemy you have to deal 
2 that is over, I expect greater try- 
« alls and difficultys than ever, about the right way 
« of ſetling that which by ſuch a conſtant ſeries of 
« ſucceſſes hath been obtained; for which changes the 
„Lord fitt us, and continue your Lordſhip an inſtru- 
„ ment in his hand to ſerve him in your generation 
<« to the prayſe of his grace, and the good of his 
« people. Fam, 5 * 


Von Lordſhip's moſt faithfull * 
+. As: > — foreant, 
; 0 H V 
«6 1651. . £1. Vane. 


EI Which on the 20th of April 1653 he diſſolved 
| 4A April the 19th he held a conſultation with 

ce his friends in the Parliament and Army 
at his lodgings at Whitehall, to conſider of ſome ex- 
pedient for the preſent carry ing on of the government 
of the Commonwealth, and putting a period to the 
Parliament. The General and moſt of his Officers 
with ſeveral Members of the Houſe, delivered their 
opinion, that it was neceſſary to take ſome new mea. 
ſures, and that it was not fit the preſent Aſſembly of 
Parliament ſhould be permitted to prolong their own 
power. The conference laſted till late at night, when 
without coming to any concluſion, the meeting was 

to the next morning. Moſt of them being 
then again met, the point in debate was, Whether 
*« forty perſons or about that number of Parliament 
„ Men and Officers of the Army ſhould be nomi- 
e nated for managing the affairs of the Common- 
« wealth, till a new Parliament ſhould meet, and ſo 
< the preſent Parliament be forthwith diſſolved.” 
The Lord General being informed during this debate, 
that the Parliament was fitting, and that it was hoped 
they would put a period to themſelves, which would 
be the moſt honourable diflolution for them; he there- 
upon broke off the meeting, and the Members of 
Parliament that were with him, left him at his lodg- 
ings, and went to the Houſe, where, contrary to their 
expeQation, inſtead of coming to any reſolution of 
diffolving, they found them in debate of an Act, 
which would occaſion other meetings of them again, 
and prolong their ſitting. Colonel n came 
backe to the General, and informed what the 


Vor. IV. 


gone, and give 


nature 


Houſe was upon; at which Cromwell was ſo enraged, 
that he immediately commanded ſome of the O 

to fetch a ſoldiers, with which marching di- 
rectly to Weſtminſter, he placed ſome of them at the 
door, ſome in the lobby, and others on the ſtairs. 
Himſelf going into the Houſe, firſt addreſſed him- 
ſelf to his friend Oliver St. John, the Chief Juſtice, 
and told him, that hr then came to do that which priew- 
ed bim to the very foul, and what be bad carnfthy <vith 
tears prayed to God againſt. Nay that be bad rather 
be torn in pieces than do it. But that there was a ne- 
ceffity laid upon him therein, in order to the glory of 
God, and the good of the Nation. Then he ſat down 
and heard the debayes for ſome time; after which 
calling to Major General Harriſon, who was on the 
other ſide of the Houſe, to come to him, he told him, 
That he judged the Parliament ripe for à diſſolution, and 
this to 22 the time of doing it. Harriſon anſwered, as 


610, 


he afterwards told General Ludlow, Sir, the work is - 


very great and dangerous, therefore ] deſire you 79 729 
to confider of it before engage in it. You ia 
« well,” replied the Gen and thereupon ſat ſti 
for about a quarter of an hour; and then ſaid again 
to Harriſon, This is the time, I'muſt do it. And fo 
ſtanding up on a ſudden, he made a ſpeech, wherein he 
bade the 8 leave the Chair, and told the Houſe, 
That they had ſat long enough, unlſi they had done more 
good ; that ſome of them avere Whoremaſters (looking then 
towards Harry Martin and Sir Peter sere, tbat 
others of them wvere drunkards, and ſome corrupt and unjuſt 
men, and ſcandalous to the profeſſion of the Goſpel ; and that 
it was not fit t fit as a Parliament any lon- 
er ; and therefore he muſt deſire them to go away. 
e charged them with * not having an heart to do 
« any thing for the public good, eſpouſing the 
« intereſt of Preſbytery and the Lawyers, who were 
« the ſupporters of tyranny and oppreſſion ;” and 
accuſed of an intention to perpetuate themſebves 
in power. When ſome of the Members began to ſpeak 
he ſtepped into the midſt of the Houſe, and faid, 
Come, come, I will put an end 2 prating. Then 
walking up and down the Houſe,” he cried out, 7% 
are no Parliment, 1 42 you are no Parliament ; at 
ſtamping with his feet, he bad them or fame, be 
| place to honefler men. Upon this ſignal 
the ſoldiers entered the Houſe, and he bad one of them, 


Take away that fool's bauble, the mace ; and Harriſon. 


taking the Speaker by the arm, he came down. 


* 


13 


* 


Then Cromwell addrefling himſelf again to the Mem- 


bers of the Houſe, who were in number about eighty 
or an hundred, faid, et you that hade forced me to 
this ; for I have ſought the Lord night and day, that 
he would rather flay me, than put me mpon the doing of 
this work. And then ſeizing on all their papers, he 
turned them all out of the Houſe, and having cauſed 


Pers, 
CA 
the doors to be locked up, went away to Whitehall, 
6 F 


* - — a <> ay 
* — —_— * = . 


NY 


Memoirs, vol. 2. 
pare 519. White 
e, Pag- 634, 
635. and Life of 
Cromevell, pag» 
325, 326. 
ee) Whitelocke, 
pag- 630. 


(fp) Idem, pag 
650. 


oO 


(*") Ludlow nature of Preſects or Governors of Provinces, arid acted with prodigious rigour (un) [I]. 


bout this time the Protector having laid ſome extraordinary tax upon the City of Lon- 
— he met with oppoſition from Mr. George Cony, a Merchant, who refuſed to pay it 
XJ. In Nov. 1655 he appointed a Committee of Trade (oo), and join 'd with France in 
ppoſition to Spam; and the year following ſpewed his power and zeal in the protection 
the "Proteſtants abroad [L]. September the 15th his third Parliament met (pp); to 
whom he made a ſpeech; but none were ſuffered to ſit in the Houſe,” but ſuch as had a 


certificate from him [MA], by which means near an hundred Members were excluded (97). 
The Parliament had not ſat two months, when the exorbitant 
Tals came under conſideration, and accordingly was ſuppteſſed (rr); 


* 


. 79) Life crm. 
of the Major- Gene- e=z 343. 


About four months /rr) Lud, 


after. a debate came on in the Houſe about changing Cromwells Title of Protector into 48, . 5to, 
* that of King, and the Parliament voted him that title, and offered it him (5s); but upon 
a petition from ſeveral Officers of the Army he thought propet to refuſe it [V], on the (4) 14m, ity, 


* 


| 


£ 


8th of May 1657, However he Was 


: 


[7] Mich Major-Generals vere in the natuve of the 
Prefe4s or Governors of Provinces, and ated with. pro- 
Aigious rigour.] They had the inſpection and govern- 
ment of ** 


demanded his liberty, both upon the Illegality of the 
Commitment, and of the Impoſition. Ihe Judges 
could not defend either; and it appeared plainly. what 
their ſentence would be; fo that the Protector's Attor- 
ney required a farther day to anſwer what had been 


. urged. But before that time the three, who were his 


Council, were committed to the Tower, and the Judges 
were ſent for and ſeverely reprimanded for ſuffering the 
liberty they had taken. And when they hambly alledg- 
ed the Law and Magna Charta, the Protector told them 
Their Magna F— ſhould not controle his actions, which 
be knew were for the ſafety of the Commonwealth ; and 
afked. them, Who mage them Fudges ? And whether the 
had any authority to fit there but what he gave them 
and therefore he adyiled them 10 be more tender of that, 
avbich only could preſerve them ; and ſent them away 
With this caution, That they ſhould not ſuffer the Lawyers| 


(14) Ludlow, vol, I ate what it would not become them to hear (14). . 


2. pag $27, 528. Toa) Shewed his pawwer and zeal in the protection of 
th, 


Life of Cromwell, 
pag. 327, 32S» 


Proteſtants abroad.] The Duke of Savoy raiſed a 
new perſecution of the Vaudois, cruelly murdering and 
r of them, and driving the reſt from 
their dwellings into the mountains. Upon this the 
Protector ſent to Cardinal Mazarine, deſiring him to 
put a ſtop to theſe proceedings, adding, that be knew 
aue they had the Duke in their power, and could re- 
frrain him as they pleaſed ; and if they did not he muſt 
preſently break with them. The Cardinal objected to 


e inferior Commiſſions in every County, to 


immediately confirmed in his former title and au- 
VVV WSMAIITCE {1 1Ohornty. 655, 656, 


7 14 


this as unreaſonable 3 he promiſed to do good offices, 
but ſaid, - he could not anſwer for the effects. How- 


ever nothin would {atisfy the Protector, till they ob- 
liged the 


Dulce of Savoy to reſtore all that he had 
unjuſtly taken from his Proteſtant Subjects, and to re- 


new all their former privileges. The Protector like- 


wiſe raiſed a great ſum of money for them, and ſent 
over Mr. Moreland, afterwards Sir Samuel Moreland, 
to ſettle all their affairs, and ſupply all their loſſes. 
Another inſtance of his care of the Proteſtants abroad 
was this : There happened a tumult at Niſmes, in 
which the Huguenots had committed ſome diſorder; 
who being apprehenſive of very ſevere proceedings up- 
on it, ſent one over with great expedition to the Lord 
Protector, to deſire his interpoſition and protection. 
This Expreſs. found ſo: good a reception the firſt hour 
he came, that the Protector having received the whole 
account, bad him refreſh bimſelf after þ long a jour- 
ney, and he would take ſuch care of his buſineſs, that by 
the time he came to Pari, he ſhould find it diſpatched. 
Accordingly, that night he ſent away another meſſen 

with a very effectual Letter to his Embaſſador -Lock- 
hart, requiring him either to prevail that the matter 
might be paſſed over, or to come away immediately. 
The Cardinal complained of this way of proceeding ; 
but the neceſſity of the -affairs of France made him 
comply. Theſe things raiſed the ProteQor's. character 


58 Is 582. f 


bag · 584; and 
Whitelocke, 


abroad, and cauſed him to be mych de nded on (15). - (15) Life of 
M] Nene avere ſuffered to fit in the Houſe bus ſuch Cromwell, pag 
as had a Certificate from him.) The Certificate was 337, 338. 


in this form: The/e are to'certify, that A. B. is returned 
by Indenture one of the Members to ſerve in this preſent 
Parliament for and approved by bis Highneſ;'s 
Council, ; 

IN The Parliament voted bim the title of King, and 
offered is to him ; but upon. a; petitian from ſeveral offi- 
cers of the Army, he thought proper us refuſt it.] When 
the title was offered, 8 Committee endeavoured 
to perſuade him to accept it, he gratefully acknow- 
ledged their kindneſs, but would not give a preſent an- 
ſwer, ac inting the Committee, that ha avonld con- 


alen of al they had ſaid, and ſeek to God for counſel ; 
EH 


. for (how, rand declare: bit refula- 
tion, He continued ſeveral days under great di fficul- 
ties and diſtraction of mind without coming to a re- 
ſolution. Whilſt this buſineſs was in agitation, the 
Lord Broghill coming one day to him, and telling him 
he had been in the city, the Protector inquired of him, 
what news he heard there. The. Lord Broghill told 
him, that he had heard he was in treaty with the 
„King, who was to be. reſtored, and to; marry his 
6 daug ter.) Cromwell {hewing no diſpleaſure at 
this, Broghill ſaid, That in the State to which things 
were reduced, he could ſee ud better expedient, . They 
might bring him in on what terms they pleaſed ; and his 
Highneſs might retain the ſame authority he then bad, 
with, ſs trouble. To this Cromwell anſwered, The. 
King. can never forgive his Father's Blood. The Lord; 
Broghill replied, He aas one 7 the many that were con- 
cerned in that, but he wauld be alone in the merit of re- 
ftaring bim. Upon this the Protector ſaid, He. is % 
damnably debauc ed, be would, undo'us all ; and lowent 
off to ther diſcourſe without any emotion, Which 
made his Lordſhip conclude, that he had often thought 
of that expedient. The Protector in the mean time 
kept himſelf on fuch a reſerve, that no man knew what. 


anſwer he would give to the Parliament's offer ; tho“ 
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(xx) Iden 
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(yy) den 
673» 
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thority by the Humble Petition and Advice of the Parliament, and was ſolemnly inaugü: 
% Whitelocke, rated on June the 26th following (7t). This year his arms had great ſucceſs both'at la 
pg 657-6%2» and ſea ; and King Charles II is faid to have made a ptwate offer to him, which he re- 
jetted [O]. A general inſurrection of the King's friends was likewiſe deſigned; and pro- 
pig, a bold paper, intitled, Killing no Murder {PL but by his management pre- 
vented. He now ſent his writs of ſummons under the Great Seal to divers perſons to ſit 
as Members in the other _ ; the form of which writs was the ſame - wich that which 
had been uſed to ſummon the Peers in Parliament; and the two Houſes met Jamuary-the 
(w) Ldem, paz» 20th 1654, when he made a ſpeech to them (un). But a diſcord ariſing between the two 
666, © ff Houſes, the Protector diſſolved them on February the 4th (xx): Soon aſter there broke 


(xx) 1dem, pag. Out a plot of the Fifth-Monarchy Men againſt him, and another of the Royaliſts, for 


679 which Sir Henry Slingſby and Dr. Hewet were beheaded on June the 8th 1658 (yy). 
(yy) 14ew, pag- Upon the ſurrender of Dunkirk on the 25th of that month, it was delivered up into the 
673+ hands of the Engliſh by the French King and Cardinal Mazarine in pet ſon, purſuant to 


the treaty between that King and the Lord Protector []. Towards the latter part of (=*) 7%» ef 


bis own Time, 
his life he grew much more apprehenſive of danger to his perſon than he uſed to be; and vol. :. mY 


Biſhop Burnet tells us (zz), that it was generally believed, that his life and his arts were 
exhauſted at once, and that if he had lived much longer, he could not have held things | 
together. He died September the 3d 1658 in the fixticth year of his age; and his funeral 757) 53 


Life of Cremwell, 
was magnificently ſolemnized on the 23d of November. But the real place of his burial es: — 404+ 


is uncertain z/ and it is moſt probable that his body was buried in Naſeby-Field (aaa). 
Ludlow in his Memoirs treats him every where as a tyrant, an uſurper, and an hypocrite ; % Ste dis 4r- 


raingmert, Tryal, 


and Colonel Algernoon Sidney ſtiles him a tyrant,” and a violent one, and obſerves (Oh), and Condemnation 
that he called him ſo every day in CromwelPs life, and atted againſt him too. Mr. Waller © , 


the Poet who was related to him, and frequently waited on him, obſerved. him to be road, 


very well read in the Greek and Roman Story; and often took notice, that in the midſt rd ry wh 7 


of their diſcourſe a ſervant has come in to tell him, that ſuch and ſuch attended; upon pe. 33. London 
E 1 c 151 | | ' which 1584; in fol. 


(16) Vol. 2. 
page 586. 


Hi 
aer . 


it was thought moſt probable, chat he would of der, &c. London 1657 in eight ſheets in 4to. 


it. Ludlow informs. us (16), that he endeavoured. by 
all poſſible means to prevail with the Officers of 
the Army to approve his deſign ; but ſeveral of them 

reſenting a Petition to the Houſe againſt making him 
King, he made a Speech to the Parliament, in which 
he declared, that he could nat undertake this government 
with the title of King, 

[O] King Charles 11 is ſaid to have made a private 
offer to him which he rejected.] This we are informed 
of by Mr. Echard (17), who tells us, that the ſtory 
came from the mouth of the Ducheſs of Lauderdale, 
who told the ſame to a perſon, of whoſe credit he 
would make no queſtion. The ſtory is this: that this 
Lady, afterwards Ducheſs of Lauderdale, being a par- 
ticular friend and acquaintance of Cromwell's, was 
employed to'make a private offer and propoſal to him, 
in ſubſtance as follows: That if be would reſtore, or per- 
mit the King to return to his Throne, he would ſend bim 
a blank paper, for him to aurite his own terms and limi- 
tations, and ſettle what power and riches be pleaſed up- 
on himfelf, family, and friends. This propoſal was 
firſt communicated to the Protector's Lady, who liked 
it very well, believing that beſides ge e. 
it would bring abſolute indemnity and ſecurity to her 
huſband and the whole family. She therefore took an 
opportunity, when ſhe was in bed with him, to men- 


b 


tion the offer to him, and endeavoured to perſuade him 


to accept of it, it being of the higheſt moment to the 
happineſs of himſelf and relations. But he, without 
minding her arguments and perſuaſions preſently told 
her, She was a fool; adding this ſhrewd ſentence, JF 
Charles Stuart can forgive me all that 1 have done a- 
gainſt him and his family, he does not deſer ve to wear 
the Crown of England, © _ i 
[BY *A bold Paper, intitle, Killing no Murder. ] It 
was printed ſecretly in 1657 in 4to under the name of 
William Allen, tho“ written by Mr. Silas Titus, after- 
wards Colonel of a Regiment, one of the Grooms of the 
Bedchamber to King Charles II, of the Privy Council 
to King James II, and Member of Parliament for 
Ludlow in Shropſhire in the reign of King William 
III. The ſecond Edition of this Pamphlet was print- 
ed at London in 1659 in two ſheets in 4to under the 


following title: Killing no Murder: with ſome Additi- 


ons ; briefly diſcourſed in three Bueſtions ; fit for the pub. 
lick views to deter fingle Perſons and Councils from u- 
furping ſupreme Powers, It was anſwered by Michael 
Hawke of the Middle Temple Gent. in a Pamphlet, 
intitled, Killing is Murder and noxMurder : or an Exer- 
citation concerning a ſcurrilous Pamphlet of one William 


Allen, a Feſuitical Impoftor, entitled, Killing no Mur- 


L] Deliver d up into the hands of the Engliſh by 
the French King and Cardinal Mazarine in per fon, pur- 
ſuant to the Treaty between them and the Lord Protefor.] 


Dr. James Welwood tells us (18), that when the French (13) Aimee. 


army being joined with the Engliſh auxiliaries was on its 
march to inveſt the town, Cromwell ſent one morning 
to the French Embaſſador to Whitehall, and upbraid- 
ed him publicly for his Maſter's deſigned breach of 
promiſe, in giving ſecret orders to the French Gene- 
ral to keep poſſeſſion of Dunkirk; in cafe it was taken, 
contrary to the Treaty between them. The Embaſſa- 
dor proteſted he knew nothing of the matter, as in- 
deed hedid not, and leave to aſſure him, that 
there was no ſuch thing thought of. Upon which 
Cromwell pulling a paper out of his pocket, Here, 
ſays he, is a copy of” the Cardinals order: and I defire 
you to diſpatch immediately an Expreſs to let him know, 
that I am not tobe impoſed upon; and that if he deliver 
not up the keys of the town' of Dunkirk to Lockhart within 
an hour after it ſhall be taken, Lil come in perſon, and 
demand them at the gates of Paris. There were but 
four perſons ſaid to be privy to this order, the Queen- 
Mother, the' Cardinal, the Marſhal de Turenne, and 


- a Secretary. The Cardinal for a long time blamed 


the Queen, as if ſhe might poſſibly have blabbed it 
out to ſome of her women, Whereas it was found af- 
ter the Secretary's death, that he had kept a ſecret 
correſpondence with Cromwell for ſeveral years; and 
therefore it was, not doubted but he had ſent him the 
copy of the order abovementioned. The meſſage had 
its effect; for Dunkirk was put in the poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh ; and to palliate the matter, the Duke and 
Marſhal of Crequi was diſpatched into England Em- 
baſſador extraordinary to compliment Cromwell, at- 
tended with a numerous and ſplendid train of perſons 
of quality ; among whom was a Prince of the Blood, 
and Mancini, Mazarine's nephew, who brought a Let- 
ter from his uncle to the Protector, fulf of the higheſt 
expreſſions of ręſpect, and aſſuring his Highneſs, That 
being within wiew of the Engliſh ſhore, nothing but the 
King's indiſpoſition (who lay then ill of the ſmall-pox at 
Calais) could have hindered him from coming over t0 
England, that he might enjoy the honour of waiting ufon 
one of the greateſt men that ever was, and whom, next 
to his Maſter, his greateſt ambition was to ſerve. But 
being deprived of ſo: great a happineſs, he had ſent tba 
per ſon that was neareſt to him in blood, to afſure him 
of the profound veneration he had for bis perſon, and how 
much he was reſolved to the utmoſt of bis power, to cul- 
tivate a perpetual amity and friendſhip betwixt his 
maſter and bim | | T. 
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484 C D 
which Cromwell would riſe, and ſtop them, talking at the door, Where Mr. Waller could (cc) See 4, 4. 
overhear him ſay, The Lord will reveal, The Lord will help, and ſeveral ſuch expreſſions, 5,5 #,... 
which when he returned to Mr. Waller, he excuſed, ſay ing, Couſin Waller, I muſt talk Edmund Walls 
to theſe men after their own way; and would then go on where they left off. This created t. 
in Mr. Waller an opinion, that he ſecretly deſpiſed thoſe, whom he ſeemed to court (cec). 


Peems, gth edit, 


_ZCUDWORTH (RALPH), a very learned Divine in the ſeventeenth Century, as 
was ſon of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, at firſt Fellow of Emanuel College in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, and afterwards Miniſter of St. Andrew's Church in that town, and at laft 

(«) Biblia Rector of Aller in Somerſerſhire, and Chaplain to King James I (a). He died in Au- 


Rai ſonne⸗ des * . 
Odessa de, ga. guſt or September 1624 (ö). Though he was a man of genius and learning, he publiſhed 2) Wood, v4; 
— Buri, only a Supplement to Mr. William Perkins's Commentary upon St. Pauls Epiſtie to the Ga- i vol * 


0 . 1 . " K col. 187. de 
— n. Iatiant, of which, as well as ſeveral other works of that Divine, he was Editor. Our Au- London 1721 


1721, 
ferdam 1734, in thor's mother was of the family of Machell, and had been nurſe to Prince Henry, eldeſt ſon 
MY of King James I, and after her huſband's death married Dr. Stoughton (c). Our Author . Bibliotheque 
was born at Aller in the year 1617 (d), and educated with great care by his father-in-law 3g. Genc, pa. 
Dr. Stoughton, and at thirteen years of age was admitted a Penſioner in Emanuel-College, 
the Doctor declaring, that he was as well grounded in ſchool-learning as any boy of his (4) Ibid. pag. -, 
age that went to the Univerſity. July the 5th 1632 he was matriculated as a Student in 
the Univerſity, and applied himſelf to all parts of polite Literature and Philoſophy with 
ſach vigour, that in 1639 he was created Maſter of Arts with great applauſe. Soon 
after he was choſen Fellow of his College, and became an eminent Tutor there, and 
had at one time eight and twenty pupils, an inſtance never known before even in the 
largeſt Colleges of the Univerſity. Among theſe was Mr, William Temple, afterwards 
famous for his Embaſſies and Writings. Not long after he was preſented to the Rectory 
of North-Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, worth three hundred pounds per ann. In 1642 he 
publiſhed a Diſcourſe concerning the true Notion of the Lord's-Supper [A], and a Treatiſe 
intitled, Chrift and bis Church in a Shadow [BJ. He took the Degree of Bachelor of 


Divinity, probably about the year 1644 [CJ and the fame year was choſen Maſter of 
Clare-Hall in Cambridge in the room of Dr. Paſke, who had been ejected. In 1645 
Dr. Metcalf having reſigned the Regius Profeſſorſnip of the Hebrew Language, Mr, 
Cudworth was unanimouſly nominated on October the 1 5th by the ſeven Electors to ſuc- 
ceed him. From this time he abandoned all the functions of a Miniſter, and applied 
*himſelf only to his Academical employment and ſtudies, and eſpecially that of the Jewiſh 
Antiquities, He began his public Lectures, which he read every Wedneſday, ex- 
plaining the ſtructure and plan of the Temple of Jeruſalem. When his affairs required his 
abſence from the Univerſity, he ſubſtituted in his room his learned friend Mr. John 
Worthington, afterwards Maſter of Jeſus College. In 1647 he publiſhed at Cambridge in 
4to a Sermon upon 1 Jobn ii. 3, 4. [DJ. In 1651 he took the Degree of Doctor of 1 wot 
5 8 hough 


[4] In 1642 he publiſped a Diſcourſe concerning the with, we ſhall give ſome paſſages from that Dedicati- 
true Notion of the Lord's Supper.] It was printed at on. He obſerves there, that, the ſcope of this Sermon 
London in 4to with only the initial Letters of his name. was not to contend for this or that opinion, but only 
It was reprinted ſeveral times in 12mo, and the third to perſuade men to the Life 9 . as the pith and 
Edition was publiſhed at London 1676 in fol. to which kernel of all Religion; vit ich all the ſeveral 
are added two Sermons, the former on 1 John chap. ii. Forms of Religion in the world, though wwe pleaſe our 
ver. 3, 4. and the latter on 1 Corinth. xv. 57. In ſelves never ſo muth in them, are but ſo many ſeveral 
this Di/courſe he endeavours to prove, that the Lord's dreams. And thoſe many oe about Religion, thas 
Supper is not à ſacrifice, but a feaſt upon a | 4c Bo- are every where ſo eagerly contended for on all fider, 
chart, Spencer, Selden, and other eminent Writers quote æ ere this doth not lie at the bottom, are but fo many 
this Treatiſe with great commendations. ſhadows gebe with one another. So that I may well 
* A Treatiſe, intitled, Chriſt and his Church in fay of the true Chriftian, that is indeed pied of the 
a Shadow.) It was printed at London 1642 in 4to. ae of Chriſtianity, in oppoſition to all thoſe that are but 
(r) Tom. 13. The Authors of the Bibliothegue raiſonnte (1) obſerve, lightly tinftured with the opinions of it, in the lahguage 
Part f. Art. 1. that this Treatiſe is rally joined with the Diſcourſe of the Poet, | 
Page 17. concerning the true Notion of the Lord's Supper ; and that | | 
Dr. Moſheim, who tranſlated our Author's Intellectual Olo. Hr rol I's; onal Mee. 
Syſtem into Latin, was informed by ſome Engliſh Gen- 
tlemen, that it conſiſted of two Sermons, which Mr. Wherefore I could not think any thing elſe either more 
Cudworth had preached at his Church. 2 nale for Chriſtians in generall, or "at rr at this 
[C3 He took the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, pro- time, than to ftirre them up to the reall eſtabliſhment of the 
bably about the year 16044.] We find, that at the Com- Righteouſneſſe of God in their bearts, and that Parti- 
mencement that obey maintained the two follow- cipation of the divine Nature, hi,, tbe Apoſtle ſpeak- 
ing Theſes ; ©* That the Rationes of good and evil are eth of ; that fo they might not content themſelves with 
eternal and indiſpenſable ; and that there are incor- mere phancies and conceits of Chrift, without the Spirit 
« poreal ſubſtances immortal by their own nature.” of Chriſt really duelling in them, and Chriſt himſelf in- 
Hence it appears, that our Author even at that time wardly formed in their hearts, nor ſatisfie themſelves 
was examining and revolving in his mind thoſe im- with che mere holding of right and orthodox opinions, as 
portant ſubjects, which he 15 long afterwards cleared they concei ve, whileft they are utterly devoid within of 
up with ſuch uncommon penetration in his Inte/lefual that Divine Life, æubich Chrift came to kindle in men's 
(2) Bibliotheque Syfem, and other works ſtill preſerved in manuſcript (2). fouls, and therefore are ſo apt to ſpend all their zeal 
Raiſonnee des [D] March 31/1647 he preached before the Houſe of upon a violent obtruding of their own opinions and appre- 
Ouvrages des Sa- Commons at Weſt minfler a Sermon upon 1 John ii. 3, 4-] benſiuns upon others, which cannot give entertainment 10 
— : So This Sermon was printed at Cambridge 164% in 4to them. ** Which, beſides its repugnancy to the doctrine 
r at the end of bis Intccdvel * and example of Chit, himlalh, is like to be the 
9 in 16763 but in this latter Edition the Dedica- ** bellows, that will blow a ual fire of diſcord 
tion of it to the Houſe of Commons is omitted, Since and contention in Chriſtian Commonwealths ; whileſt 
the firſt Edition therefore is very difficult to be met in the mean time thoſe hungry and ſtarved — 
| 1 | * devoure 


(3) 
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Though the places which he held in the Univerſity were very honodrable, yet he found 


the re 


venue of them not fufficient to ſupport him; for which reaſon he had thoughts of 


leaving Cambridge entirely, and he actually retired from it, though hut for a ſhort time. 


For upon the deceaſe of Dr. Samuel Bolton, Maſter of Chriſt's College, in 1654, he was 


choſen to ſucceed him; and married the fame year. In this ſtation he ſpent the reſt of 
his life, proving highly ſerviceable to the Univerſity and the whole Church of England. In 


January 1657 he was one of the perſons nominated by a Committee of the Parliament, 


to be conſulted about the Engliſh Tranſlation of the Bible [EZ]. Irreligion began now to 
lift up its head i but the progreſs of it was oppoſed by no perſon with greater force and 
learning than by our Author. For this purpoſe in 1678 he publiſhed his True Intel lemual 


| Syſtem of the Univerſe [F]; which admirable 


„ devoure all the life and ſubſtance of Religion, as 
*« the lean Kine in Pharaoh's Dream did eat up the 
% fat. Nor laſtly, pleaſe themſelves onely in the 
violent oppoſing of other men's Super/titions, accord- 
© ing to the genius of the preſent times, without ſub- 
4 ſtituting in the room of them an inward Principle 
« of Spirit and Life in their own ſouls. For I fear 
% many of us that pull down idv/s in churches, may 
«* ſet them up in our hearts; and whilſt we quarrel 
% with painted g/aſſe, make no ſcruple at all of enter- 
% taining many lufts in our fouls, and commit- 
« ting continual idolatry with them.” He afterwards 
deſires the Houſe of Commons, that after their care 
for the advancement of Religion and the public good 


of the Commonwealth, they would think it worthy of 


them to promote ingenuous learning, and caſt a favour- 
able inflence upon it. {mean not, ſays he, that onth, 
which  furniſheth the pulpit, "which you ſeem to be very 
regardfull ; but that, «which is remote from fuch po- 
pular uſe, in the ſeveral kinds of it, «which yet are all 
of them both very ſubſervient to Religion, and uſefull 
to the Commonwealth. There is indeed a Fwdradiin, as 
the Philoſopher tells us, a baſtardly kind of Literature, 
and a Pax Tae Yar, as the Apoſtle inſiratth us, 
a Knowledge falſely ſo called, which deſerves not to be 
for. But the noble and generous improvement o 

our underflanding faculty in the true contemplation of t 

Wiſdome, Goodneſſe, and other Attributes of God, in that 
great fabrick of the univerſe, cannot eaſily be di — 4 
without a blemiſb caſt upon the Maker of it. tlefſe 
eve may as well enjoy that which God hath communicated 
of himſelf to the creatures by this larger faculty of our 
underitandirigs, as by thoſe narrow and low faculties of 
our ſenſes; and yet no body counts it to be unlawfull to 
hear a leſſon plaied upon the lute, or to ſmell a roſe. 
And theſe raiſed improvements of our natural underſtand- 
ings may be as well ſubſervient and ſubordinate to a 
divine Light in our minds, as the natural uſe of thoſe 
outward creatures here below to the life of God in our 
hearts, Nay all true knowledge doth of itjelf naturally 
tend to God, who is the Fountain of it ; and would ever 
be raiſing of our fouls 4 upon its wings thither, did not 
We x&Tx;$v ty adxia, detain it, and hold it down in un- 
righteouſneſſe, as the Apofile ſpeaketh. * All Philo- 
1% fophy to a wiſe man, to a truly ſanctified mind, as 
« he in Plutarch ſpeaketh, is but van 71; Oenoyiay, 
« matter for Divinity to work upon, Religion is the 
« Queen of all thoſe inward endowments of the ſoul, 
* and all pure naturall knowleage, all virgin and un- 
« deflowred arts and ſciences are her handmaids, that 
* riſe up and call her bleſſed. I need not tell you how 
* much the ſkill of tongues and languages, beſides 
« the excellent uſe of all Philo/ogy in generall, con- 
«« duceth to the right underſtanding of the letter of 
« ſacred Writings, on which the ſpirituall notions mult 
«* be built; for can thoſe poſſibly be ignorant of that, 


* which have but once heard of a Tran//ation of the 


«« Bible? The Apoſtle exhorteth private Chriſtians 
«©. to whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things 
« are of good report, if there be any virtue, if there & 
« any praiſe, to think on thoſe things; and therefore it 
% may well become you, (zob/e Gentlemen] in your pub- 
n lick ſphere, to encourage ſo noble a thing as K- 
« ledge is, which will reflect ſo much luſtre and ho- 
* nour back again upon your ſelves.” 


One of the perſons nominated by a Committee of 
the 2 to e enfulted about the Engliſh Tranſ- 


% that there is k 


work met with great oppoſition from ſome 
1 of 


« Cudworth, and ſuch others as they ſhall think fit, 
and to confider of the Tranflations and Impreſſions 
aof the Bible, and to offer their opinions therein to 
* this Committee; and that it be eſpecially com- 
« mended to the Lord Commiſſioner Whitelocke to 
take care of this buſineſs. This Committee, ſays 
that Writer, often mtr at my houſe, and had the 
learned Men in the Oriental Tongues to conſult with in 
this great buſineſi, and divers excellent and learned 
Obſervations of ome miſtakes in the Tranſlation: of the 
Bible in Engliſh; which yet uur agreed to be the beſt 
of any Tranſlation in the uur. I took pains in it; but 
it became fruitleſi by the Parliament's difſolution. 

CF] I 1678 be publifbrd hir True Intellectual Syl- 
tem of the Univerſe. ] It was printed at London 1678 
in fol. under the following title: The trur Intellectual 
Syſtem of the Univerſe. The firſt part; wherein all 
the Reaſon and Philoſophy of Atheiſm is confuted, and its 
Impoſſrbility* demonſtrated. By R. Cudworth D. D. It 
is dedicated to Heneage Lord Finch, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. The Inprimatur by Dr. Samuel 
Parker, Chaplain to Arctibiſhop Sheldon, is dated May 
2qth 1671, ſeven years beſore the publication of this 
work, In the Preface Dr. Cudworth tells us, that 
when he engaged the Preſs, he intended only a diſ- 
courſe concerning Liberty and Neceſſity, or, to 1 
out more plainly, againlt the fatal Neceſſity of all ar- 
tions and events ; which, whatever grounds main- 
rained, will ſerve the of Atheiſm, and under- 
mine Chriſtianity and all Religion, as taking away 
all gujlt and blame, puniſhments and Dn | But 
afterwards he conſidered, that this, which is indeed a 
controverſy concerning the True and Intellefnal Sylem 
of the Univerſe, does in the fall extent of it take in other 
things; the Neceſſity of all actions and events being 
maintained by ſeveral perſons upon very different 
grounds, according to the tripartite Fatali/m men- 
tioned in the beginning of the firſt chapter; the firſt of 
which, feng the material Neceſſity of all things 
cui hun a' God, he tells us, is abſolute Atheiſm ; the 
ſecond, Immoral Theiſm,' or Religion without any Na- 
tural Fuftice and Morality, all juſt and unjuſt, according 
to this hypotheſis, being factitious, made by arbitrar 
will and command only; and the third, ſuch a heiſt 
as acknowledges not only a God or omnipotent under- 
ſtanding Being, but alſo Natural Juſtice and Morality, 
founded in him, and derived from him ; nevertheleſs 
no Liberty from Neceſſity any where, and therefore no 
diſtributive or retributive Juſtice in the world. Where- 
as theſe three things are the fundamentals or effen- 
*« tials of true Religion. Firſt, that all things in the 
« world do not float without a Head or Governor; 
*< but that there is a God, an omnipotent underſtand- 
ing Being, preſiding over all. Secondly, that this 
«© God being eſſentially good and juſt, there is'@%7u; 
«® +a@M00 rater, ſomething in its own nature im- 
„% mutably and eternally juſt and unjuſt, and not by 
«« arbitrary will, law, and command only. And laſtly, 
omething iq” wi, or, that we are 
*« io far forth the principles or maſters of our own ac- 
% tions, as to be accountable to juſtice for them, or 
«« to make us guilty and blame-worthy for what we 
do amiſs, and to deferve'puniſhment accordingly.” 
Theſe three things, as the Doctor obſerves, taken all 


together, make up the wholeneſs and entireneſs of that, 


which he calls, The Trae Tarelleftnnl Syſtem of the Uni- 
ver ſe, in ſuch à ſenſe as Atbeiſn may be called a 


(3) Memorials of lation of the Bible.) Whitelocke (3) tells us, that at ale Syftem thereof; the word Tatellectual being added 


' Engliſh Af. the Grand Committee for Religion, January 16th 


ſain, pay. 6:4+ 1654, it was * ordered, that it be referred to a Sab. 


1732, in fol. 


« Committee to ſend and adviſe with Dr. Walton, Mr. 
% Hughes, Mr. Caſtle, Mr. Clark, Mr. Poulk, Dr. 


Vor. IV. 


to diſtinguiſh it from the other, vulgarly ſo called, 8 / 
tems of the World (that is, the wifible and corporeal 
World) the Ptolomaic, Tychonic, and Copernican ; the 
two former of which are now y accounted 


** falſe 
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of the Courtiers of King Charles II, who endeavoured; to deſtroy the. reputation of It , Surry of 


when it was firſt publiſhed (e) ; nor has it eſca 


ped the reproaches of others fince that time . C. A 


[G]. In 1678, he was inſtalled Prebendary of Glouceſter (F). He had ſeveral fons, P. ., 


© 31:2 | Bak. | 

falſe, the latter true. And thus our Author's proſpect 
being-now enlarged into a threefold Fataliſm, or ſpu- 
rious and falſe Hypotheſis of the Intellectual Syſtem, mak- 
ing all things neceſſary upon ſeveral grounds, he ac- 
cordingly deſigned the confutation of them all in three 
ſeveral Books. The f againſt Atheiſm, (which is 
the Demecritic fate) wherein all the Reaſon and Philo- 
ſophy thereof is refelled, and the Exiſtence of a God de- 
monſtrated, and ſo that vain arxyx1 or material Ne- 
ceſſity of all things is overthrown. The /econd, for ſuch 
a God as is not mere arbitrary Will omnipotent, decree- 
ing, doing, and neceſſitating all actions, bad as well as 
good; but eſſentially moral, good, and juſt ; and fora 
natural Diſcerimen honefterum & turpium, whereby an- 
other ground of the Neceſſity of all human actions will 
be removed. And the third and laſt, againſt Necefity 
intrinſecal and eſſential to all actions, and for ſuch a 
Liberty and Sui-Poteflas in rational creatures, as may 
render them accountable, capable of rewards and pu- 
niſnments, and ſo objects of diſtributive or retributive 
Juſtice, by which the now only remaining ground of 
the fatal Neceſſity of all actions and events will be 
taken away. And all theſe three under that one ge- 
nera! title of the True Intellectual Syſtem of the Uni- 
verſe ; each Book having beſides, its own particular ti- 
tle. But the firſt of theſe Books only appeared under 
the title abovementioned ; our Author informing the 
reader in his Preface, that tho' the other two Books avere 
and flill are really intended by us, yet the compleat fini/h- 
ing and publication of them will N depend 
on many contingencies, not only of our life and health, 
the latter of which, as well as the former, is to us very 
wncertain ; but alſo of our leiſure or vacancy from other 
neceſſary employments. At the cloſe of the Ay tne he 
obſerves, that tho' ſome may think his work ſuperflu- 
ous, upon pretence, that an Atheiſt is a chimera, no 
where to be found in the world, yet ſuch perſons are 
both unſkilled in the monuments of antiquity, and un- 
acquainted with the preſent age they live in, others 
having found too great an aſſurance from their own 
perſonal converſe of the reality of them. Never- 
„ theleſs, continues he, this labour of ours is not intend- 
“ ed only for the converſion of downright and profel- 
«« ſed Atheiſts (of which there is but little hope, they 
«© being ſunk into ſo great a degree of ſottiſhneſs,) but 
«« for the confirmation of weak, ſtaggering, and ſcep- 
«« tical Theiſts. And unleſs thoſe exploders of Atheiſts 
« will afhrm alſo, that all men have conſtantly an un- 
« ſhaken faith and belief of the Exiſtence of God 
«© without the leaſt mixture of doubtful diſtruſt or he- 
« ſitancy, (which if it were ſo, the world could not 
«© poſhbly be ſo bad as now it is,) they muſt needs 
grant, ſuch endeavours as theſe for the confirming 
and eſtabliſhing of men's minds in the belief of 
% a God by philoſophic reaſons, in an age fo phi- 
* loſophical, not to be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs.” In 
1706 there was publiſhed an Abridgment of this work 
under the following title: A Confutation of the Rea ſon 
and Philoſophy of Atheiſm : being in a great meaſure ei- 
ther an Abridgment or an Improvement of what Dr. Cud- 
worth . offered to that purpoſe in his True Intellectual 
Syſtem of the Univerſe. Together with an Introdudlion, 
in which, among accounts of other matters relating 10 
this Treatiſe, there is an impartial examination of what 
that learned perſon advanced touching the Chriſtian Doc- 
tine of a Trinity in Unity, and the Reſurrettion of the 
Body. In two wolumes. B Tho. Wile, B. D. Fella of 
E xeter-College in Oxford, and Chaplain to his Grace the 


D. Ormond. London 17064n 4to. in 2 vol. Mr. Wiſe 


in his Introdu&ion remarks, that Dr. Cudworth's Book, 
Which is the vaſteſt magazine of reaſoning and learn- 


ing, that ever ſingly appeared againſt Atheiſm, is 


ſwelled, with frequent repetitions, circumlocutions, and 
digreſſions, and the ſeries and thread of it much inter- 
rupted by Greek and Latin quotations, ſo that hardly 


any writing will better admit of an Abridgment; up- 


on which account Mr, Wiſe undertook his work. He 
then proceeds to obſerve, that Dr. Cudworth, having 


laid down a general , propoſition, that the Heathens 
. univerſally held but one unmade independent God, 
comes to ſhew that the Platoniſts in particular main- 


tained an Unity of the Godhead in their three divine 
Hy poſtaſes, viz. Manad or Good, Mind, and Soul ; not- 


1 
E, pag. 743. 
, a ul P edit. Fg 
* K 1727 in 41% 


withſtandiog that they owned. theſe three Hypaſtaſes 
to be numerically diſtin, or to have diſtin& fingul 
Eſſences of their own. To vindicate the Platoniſts ib 
this point, he tells us, that the en orthodox” Fathtri 
of the Chriſtizn Church were gener of no other per ſua- 
Hon than this, that that Effence ar Subſtance of the Gods 
bead, which all the three Perſons or Hy poſtaſes agree in, 
as each 'of them is God, was not ſingular or indiidual. 
but only one common or univerſal Eſſence or Subſtance. 
This and other aſſertions of the like nature in Dr. 
Cudworth's | Intellectual Syſtem, have malle ſo much 
noiſe in the world, that there was ſcarce a Pamphlet 
or Book written for many years concerning the Trini- 
ty, eſpecially in England, and in the heterodox way, 
which did not bring in the Doctor's authority; while 
on the other hand the orthodox treat his notion with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. Mr. Wiſe therefore endeavours, 
as much as poſſible, to clear up and juſtify our Author's 
doctrine. He afterwards proceeds to conſider Dr. 
Cudworth's opinion about the Reſurrection, who, as 
appears from ſeveral paſſages of his Intelle4ual Syſtem 

ought, that the Reſurreftion-Body will not conſiſt 
of the ſame ſubſtance with that, which was buried ; 
and that it will not be a body of fleſh, but an #therial - 
one; and that the preſent body is only a ſeed of 
the Reſurreftion. However Mr. Wiſe ſhews from 
ſome other paſſages in his works, that he has 
plainly aſſerted the ReſurreQion of the ſame nume- 
rical Body, as in ſome places he denied it. In 
the year 1703 &c. Mr. Le Clerc. gave long Ex- 
tracts of the Intellectua! Syſtem in his Bibliothoque 
Chaifie (4); which engaged him in a diſpute with (4) Tom. 1, 2, 
Mr. Bayle (5). Mr. le Clerc expreſſed his wiſhes, 3- 5, 7, 8,9. 
that ſome man of learning would tranſlate this work (5) See the Ar- 
into Latin ; but this deſign, though reſolved upon ticle of LE 
and attempted by ſeveral perſons in Germany (6) was FERC (Joh) 
never executed till the year 1733, when Dr. Moſheim L. 
publiſhed his Tranſlation of it under the following ti- (6) See Bibli. 
tle: Ra DULITHI CupworTH Theologiz Doctoris, & etheque Raiſonnde, 
in Academia Cantabrigienſi Profefſoris, Syſtema Intel- re. 
lectuale iu Univerſi, ſeu de veris Nature rerum ori- 
ginibus Commentarii ; quibus omnis eorum Philfophia, 
qui Deum eſſe negant, funditus evertitur. Accedunt re- 
ligua ejus opuſcula. Joannes Laurentius Moſhemius, 
Theol: Doctor, Sereniſſimi Ducis Brunſvicenſis a Con- 
filiis rerum ſanctiorum, Abbas Cœnobiorum Vallis S. 
Maria & Lapidis S. Michaelis, omnia ex Angli- 
co Latine vertit, recenſuit, variiſque Obſervationibus 
& Diſſertationibus illuſtravit & auxit. Jena, 2 voll. 
fol. 1733. Dr. Moſheim in his Preface repreſents the 
difficulties of tranſlating this work to be very great; 
and obſerves ſome miſtakes, which Mr. le Clerc has 
committed with regard to the ſenſe of our Author in 
his Extrads.in the Bibhothegue Choiſie. x | 

[G] Nor has it eſcaped the reproaches of others, fince 
that time.) The Reverend Mr. John Turner in the 
Dedication (7) of his Diſcourſe of the Meffiah treats our (7) Pag. 16, 77) 
Author with great ſeverity on account of his Intelle&ua/ 79 162. it 
Sy/iem, and tells us (8), that ve muſt conclude him to be 
himſelf a Tritheiſtick, 4 Sec, for which, T believe, 
he may have a kindneſs, becauſe he Ives hard words ; (8) Ibid. page 47. 
or ſomething elſe without either ſtick or trick, which 7 
abi not name, becauſe his Book pretends to be written 
againſt it. And in another place he ſays (9), that ze (9) Ibid. pag 19. 
moſt that charity itſelf can allow the Doctor, if it were to 
flep forth, and ſpeak his moſt favourable character 10 
the world, is, that he is an Arian, a Socinian, or a 
Deiſt. Mr. Dryden (10) tells us, that our Author (10) Pediczr'” 
«* has raiſed ſuch ſtrong objections againſt the Being o. ee N 
4% cf a God and Providence, that many think he has Y yy if 
* not anſwered them.” The Earl of Shaftſbury in his gi ;ajlard 
Moraliſis, a Rhapſody (11) has the following paſſage jo E 7 
with relation to our Author. You know the com- 4 A. Lagen, 
* mon fate of thoſe, who dare to appear fair Authors. bo pc 2 i 
What was that pious and learned man's caſe, who n.. 
« wrote the Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe ? I con- 
« fels it was pleaſant enough to conſider, that though (11) Part . 
© the whole world were no leſs ſatisfied with his ca- Sect: 3. _ 
« pacity and learning, than with his ſincerity in the — . 
« cauſe of the Deity ; yet was he accuſed of giving 1714 in $10. 
« the upper hand to the Atheiſts for having only ſtat- 
« ed their reaſons, and thoſe of their adverſaries, 
„fairly together.” | 
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who probably died young; but he left a daughter Damaris, who was diſtinguiſhed. for 
„and was ſecond wife to Sir Francis Maſham 


her uncommon learning and piety 


Bart. by whom ſhe had a ſon, the late Francis Cudworth Maſham Eſꝗ; one of the Maſters 
in Chancery, and Accountant-General of the ſame. Court. Our author died at Cambridge [I] 
June 26, 1688, in the 71{t year of his age, and was interred at Chrilt's College there 1 


Beſides the works abovementioned he publiſned a Sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 57. [L]. 
and a Treatiſe intitled, Deus Fuſtificatus [MJ]. He left ſeveral thy 


NOUS 


Works [N]. He was a man of very extenſive Learning, excellently ſkilled in the 


by 


[HJ Left a daughter Damaris, «vho was diſtinguiſb- 
ed for her uncommon learning and pity. ] This Lady 
had a great friendſhip with Mr. Locke, who died at 
her houſe at Oates in Eſſex, where he had reſided for 
ſeveral years before. In 1696 ſhe publiſhed at London 
in 12mo, without her name, a Diſcourſe conterning the 

(12) It contains Love of God (12). She begins with obſerving, that 
126 pages beſides * whatever reproaches have been made by the Ro- 
the Preface». e maniſts on the one hand of the want of books of 
« devotion in the Church of England; or by the Diſ- 
«« ſenters on the other, of a dead and lifeleſs way of 
« preaching ; it may be affirmed, that there cannot 
« any where be found ſo good a collection of diſcourſes 
« upon Moral Subjects, as might be made of Engliſh 
«« Sermons and other Treatiſes of that nature written 
« by the Divines of our Church; which Books are 
« certainly in themſelves of the greateſt and moſt ge- 
„ neral uſe of any, and do moſt conduce to that, 
« which is the chief aim of Chriſtianity, a good 
% life.” She then animadverts upon thoſe, who un- 
dervalue Morality (13), and others, who ftrain the 
duties of it to an impraQticable pitch, and pretend to 
% Pay. 3, 4s aſcend by it to ſomething beyond or above it (14) ; 
5,6. and afterwards proceeds to conſider the conduct of thoſe, 
who build their | gp and devotional Diſcourſes upon 
principles, which not only will not bear the teft, but 
which oblige them to lay down ſuch aſſertions of Mora- 
lity, as ſober and well diſpoſed Chriſtians cannot under- 
p and to be prafticable (15). And here ſhe applies her- 
() Pag. 7. elf to the Examination of Mr. John Norris's (16) 
(16) This Di- Scheme in his Practical Diſcourſes and other Treatiſes, 
vine borrowed his wherein he maintains, that mankind are obliged 
Hyputhbeſis from ** ſtrictly, as their duty, to love with deſire nothing 
yather Malle» t but God only, every iy of deſire of any crea- 
_—_ « ture whatſoever, being finful.” Which aſſertion 
Mr. Norris defends upon this ground, that Gad, not 
the Creature, is the immediate efficient cauſe of our 72 
ſations; for whatſoever gives us pleaſure has a right to 
our love ; but God only gives us pleaſure; therefore he 
only has a right is our love. This Hypotheſis is conſi- 
dered with great accuracy and ingenuity by Lady 
Maſham, and the bad conſequences of it repreſented in 
a ſtrong light. This Di/courſe was tranſlated into 

French by Mr. Coſte in 1705. 
[7] Our Author died at Cambridge.] The Writer 
of the Preſent State of the Republick of Letters for Fa- 
(19) Vol. 17. wary 1736 (17) having obſerved, that it has been in- 
Artic. a. pag. 29+ finuated by ſome, who op only envied the luſtre of 
edit. London fs great @ name, as if Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſ- 
1736, in du. tem d a diſguiſed plea for Atheiſm, inflead of being 
2 @ confutation it; proceeds thus: And a certain 
«© Baronet of this Kingdom, whoſe veracity I can ſafe- 
ly depend on, and who has not, I believe, the leaſt 
«« prejudice againſt the Doctor's reputation, told me a 
«« few days ago, that he was aſſured by a Clergyman of 
«« great piety and worth, (who expreſſed” himſelf there- 
upon with the utmoſt ſorrow and concern) that viſiting 
the Doctor upon his death-bed, he heard him declare, 
«© be believed not any thing at all of Deiſm ; from whence 
« he inferred that he died a very infidel. But for my 
<« part, I am apt to conclude juſt the contrary, ſuppoſ- 
« ing a miſtake to ariſe from ſome inadvertency of this 
« reverend Gentleman, who might imperfectly hear 
% Dr. Cudworth profeſſing his ſtedfaſt attachment to 
« Chriſtianity in oppoſition to Deiſm in the uſually re- 
«« ceived ſenſe of it. And this the rather, becauſe, 

„ as the Doctor could not but know that he had been 
* fuſpeted and calumniated on this ſcore by ſeveral, 
„ who impeached him as a Deiſt in maſquerade ; fo 


(13) Pag 2, 3 


4 nothing could be properer to clear his character of 


*« that aſperſion, and juſtify his unfeigned regard for 
Revelation, than ſuch a declaration as I am ſuppoſ- 
ing, when he was upon the very brink of eternity. 
„However the fact may indeed be, this at leaſt mult 


learned 


© be owned, that what I am here imagining can be 
* charged with no great improbability ; whereas the 
« Clergyman's report is undeniably inconſiſtent with 
the moſt ſpecious appearances.” 
[X] Interred at Chriff's-College there.] His Epitaph 
there is as follows (18) : Here lyeth the Body of Dy. (13) Sce The 
RALYn CupworTH, late Maſter of . Ergo 82227 
about 34 years Hebrew Profeſſor, and Prebendary of N 2 By 
Gloucefter. He died June the 26th 1688, in the 71 Browne Willis 
year of his age. | Eſq; page 743+ 
III He publiſhed a Sermon on 1 Cor. xV. 5 1 . London 
The third edition of it was printed at London 185 3 
in fol. and ſubjoined to his Iutellectual Syſtem. Br. 
R never ſaw this or the other Sermon upon 
I Jon U. 3, 4. 
M) 4A Treatiſe intitled, Deus Juſtificatus.] This 
Treatiſe is mentioned by Mr. Fancourt (19) under the (19) Preface to 
title of Deus Fuftificatus : Or the Divine Goodneſt win- M. Fes Avency 
dicated and Chared againft the Aſſertios of abſolute &, Fool 


Creatures examin= 


and inconditionate R eprobation. Mr. Fancourt cites a ed with Candhur 
long paſſage out of this Treatiſe, wherein that great and defended is 
man, as Mr. Fancourt ſtiles him (20), maintains, that “ Letters 
the Liberty of man's will is taken away by aſſerting g. 1 
of inconditionate decrees, and that both the prede ina- 1733, in 8 ow 
tions of the good to life, and of reprobates to deſtruction 

2 % pervades and cafts a fatal influence upon their (20] Ibid. page 
whole lives. I mean, ſays the Doctor, that that de- * 

cree invincibly orders and diſpoſes the ations of men 10 

their reſpeAive ends; ſo that he who is pre-ordained to 

happineſs ſhall certainly and neceſſarily be good, and the 

other, who is deſtined to perdition, ſhall enevitably be 

ewicked ant vitious. A caſt of which doctrine we have 

delivered to us by Zanchy in theſe words ; Non dubita- 

mus itaque confiteri ex immutabili Reprobatione ne- 

ceſſitatem peccandi & quidem fine reſipiſcentia ad 

mortem uſque peccandi, eoque & æternas pcenas dandi, 

reprobis incumbere. [ Vide De Nat. Dei, cap. 2. in 

Reſponf. ad Sophiſm.) i. e. We doubt not to pro- 

« feſs, that from the immutable decree of Reproba- 

tion there lies upon reprobates a neceſſity of finning, 

„ and that without repentance even unto death, and 

1 conſequently of ſuffering eternal puniſhment.” 

Piſcator /ikewiſe will aver the ſame, and more if you 

defire it: In ſumma ſe tueri fatetur, Deum abſolute 

decreviſſe ab æterno & efficaciter, ne quiſpiam homi- 

num plus boni faciat, quam reipſa facit, aut plus 

mali omittat quam reipſa omittit, i. e. That he 

«« defends this concluſion, that God hath efficaciouſly 

from all eternity, ſo predetermined the will of man to 

ce every individual action, that none can do any more 

good than he really doth, or omit any more evil 

« than 7þ/o facto he omitteth.” (Vid. Ad amic. dipl. 

Vorſt. pag. 175.) To theſe I ſhall add Szydlovius as 

the <varſt of the three. Fateor & ipſe ad communem 

ſentiendi conſuetudinem crudum nimis hoc videri, De- 

um poſſe Blaſphemiam, Perjurium, Mendacium, &c. 

imperare: .. quod tamen veriſſimum eſt in ſe, &c. 

i. e. I confeſs that according to common ſenſe it 

<« ſeems very crude to aſſert, that God can command 

« Blaſphemy, Perjury, Lying, &c. which yet is moſt 

« true in itſelf.” Now following theſe principles, con- 

tinues Dr. Cudworth, it is impoſſible there ſhould be any 

ſuch thing as virtue and vice exiſting in the world; far 

all our actions, whether good or evil, are the neceſſary 

effets of an eternal principle acting and over-ruling out 

illi, and wwe are but the inſtruments, which that in- 

vincible power makes uſe of for the doing ſuch and ſuch 

actions, and can no more withſtand it, than the Sun 

ceaſe to make day and night c. (21). . (21) See Dr. 


[N] He left ſeveral poſthumous works.) I. A Cudworth's Deus 
Treatiſe concerning Moral Good and Evil; in ſeveral 7*/ifcatus, page . 
volumes in fol. containing above a thouſand pages. It 84-188. 
conſiſts of two books. The Author begins with re- 
preſenting the ſentiments of thoſe amongſt the Anti- 

3 ents, 


Fc. page 16, 17. 


188 


7 ) Biblioth, 
aiſonn. pag. 13, 
14. 


(k) Hiſtory of bis 


own Time, vol. 1. 


Pag- 18 7" 


gives us x ; 
in a divine life. The queſtion concerning human li- fon in ſome of Mr. Hob 


CUM 


learned Lang and Antiquity, a good Mathematician, a ſubtle Philoſopher, and 4 

profound Metaphyſician. He embraced the Mechanical or Corpuſcular Philoſophy ; but 

with regard to the Deity, Intelligences, 'Genii, Ideas, and in ſhort, the Principles of 

Human Knowledge, he followed Plato and even the later Platoniſts (g). A great num- 

ber of Writers commend his piety and modeſty; and Biſhop Burnet tells us (5), that (/ cher age 
« he was a man of great conduct and prudence ; upon which his enemies did very falſly — * 
« accuſe him of craft and diſſimulation.“ The late Earl of Shafteſbury (i) ſtiles him nen 
an excellent and learned Divine, of higheſt authority at bome, and fame abroad. | 


vo. 


ents, who denied Natural Juſtice. He anſwers their proves the falſeneſs of the conſequences with reſpect 
objections one after another ; and ſhews that this opi- “ to natural juſtice and morality in Gad, which are 
nion is directly contrary to the good of ſociety. *« deducible from the principles of thoſe that main- 
proves, that jag and right is not eſtabliſhed by the © tain the ſetond fort of fate, denominated by him 
arbitrary will of the Deity, He examines whether Theologick. And thus it 4 65 reckoned to be a 
the ſovereign Good conſiſts in pleaſure 3, and after hav- „ ſequel in part of his firſt book againſt Material 
ing at large refuted the Philoſophy of Epicurus, he Fate. Had it come abroad as early as it was writ- 

Fe true idea of Happineſi, which he places © ten, it had ſerved for a proper antidote to the poi- 


L- s and others Writings, 
berty is diſcuſſed here, and the objections againit it who revived in that age the exploded opinions of 
anſwered. From thence he proceeds to the moral “ Protagoras, and other antient Greeks, and took a- 
and political Philoſophy of Hobbes; and it appears „ way the efential and eternal diſeriminations of moral 


- that Dr, Cudworth applied himſelf to the entire © good and evil, of juſt and * , and made them 


(22) Preface, 
pag · 9s 10, 11. 


(a) Life of Bi- 


ſhop Cumberland, 


by S. Payne, 
A. M. pag. 3. 
prefixed to San- 
c boni atbo s Pha - 
nician Hiſtory, 
tranſlated from 
the firſt Book of 
Euſebius de Præ- 
paratione Evan- 
gelica &c. By the 
Right Reverend 
R. Cumberland, 
D. D. late Bi- 
ſhop of Peterbo- 
rough, edit. Lone 
don 1720, in 8vo. 


9 Ibid. page Ty 


V bid. pag. 8. 


(M Liſeef Bi- 
ſhip Cumberland, 
by S. Payne, 

A. M. pag. . 
prefixed to San- 
choniatbo s Pbæ· 
nictan Hiſtor 
Ge. i/tory, 


deſtruction of that ſcheme. II. 4 Treariſe of Liberty © all arbitrary productions of ne or human <will. 
and Neceſlity, in which the Philoſophical foundations of *©* Againſt the antient and modern patrons of this 
Atheiſm are deſtroyed, and the certainty of Morality de- © doQtrine no one hath writ better than Dr. Cudworth. 
fended, and the Nature of it explained. This work *< His book is indeed a demonſtration. of the truth of 
contains a thouſand pages in folio. He refutes here the contrary opinion, and is drawn up with that 
the notion of the ty of human actions, by an- uty, clearneſs, and ſtrength, as muſt delight as 
ſwering the objections not only of the Stoics, and the © well as convince the reader, if I may judge of the 
antient Atheiſts, but likewiſe the modern Chriſtians, „ aſſection of others, from the effect it had on me. 
who maintain that opinion. III. 4 Commentary upon It will certainly give a juſt idea of the Writer's 
the Prophecy of Daniel concerning the Seventy Weeks; © good fenſe, as well as vaſt learning. We are not 
in which all the explications of the Fews, as well as * certain that this Treatiſe is quoted © perſect as the 
4 ame learned Chriſftians, are examined and confuted. ** Author deſigned it; but it appears from the MS. 

two volumes in folio. IV. Of the Truth-of the that he tranſcribed the beſt part of it with his own 
Chriſtian Religion againſt the Fews. The Author © hand, as if it was ſpeedily to have been ſent to the 
mentions this work among his Manuſcripts z. but it _—_ VL 4 Treatiſe of the Creation of the World, 
cannot yet be found. V. Aizaw voix:» x; wars: Or and the Immortality of the Soul. A e in 8vo. 
A Treatiſe concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality. VII. Of the Learning of the Hebrews. VIII. An 
This was printed at London 1731 in 8vo, with a Explication of the Notion of Hobbes concerning the Na- 


Preface by Dr. Edward Chandler Lord Biſhop of Dur- ture of God, and the Ext "wry T 
ham, who obſerves (2 1), that in this book our Author 7 | _y 


& CUMBERLAND (RICHARD), a very learned Engliſh Divine and Biſhop in 
the latter end of the ſeventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth Century, was ſon of a 
Citizen of London (a). He was born in that City July the 15th 1632 *. His education . Sg of the 
was firſt in St. Paul's School in London, and afterwards in dalen College in Cam- ©5edah fin 
bridge, where he contracted an intimate friendſhip with Dr. Hezekiah Burton, Dr. Hol- 5 «nd Pas- 
lings, Sir Samuel Moreland, Mr. Pepys, afterwards Secretary to the Admiralty, and Sir , , 
Orlando Bridgman, afterwards Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ( *. He diſtinguiſhed E, pag. 510. 
himſelf while he was Fellow of the College by the performance of his Academical Ex- 77% n 40. 
erciſes. July the 14th 1657 he was incorporated Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of This Gentl-man 
Oxford (c). He went out Bachelor of Divinity at a public commencement z and though it an tare 


was hardly known that the ſame perſon performed thoſe great exerciſes twice, yet ſuch was uche Page 


the expectation he had raiſed, that he was afterwards ſollicited to keep the Act at another % l. 


| | e: but Mr- 
public Commencement for his Doctor's Degree (d). His firſt preferment, for which he Feen 6/9 
quitted an Univerſity life, was the Rectory of Brampton in Northamptonſhire, given vi beam Flat 
him by Sir John Norwich. In this rural retirement he minded little elſe than the duties fret. 


of his function and his ſtudies z and his relaxations from thoſe were very few beſides his 66) Life of Cum 
journies to Cambridge, which he made frequently to preſerve a correſpondence with his * ey 
learned acquaintance in that place (). His friend Sir Orlando Bridgman being made | 
Lord Keeper in 1667, appointed him his Chaplain, and beſtowed on him the Living of (.) Wood, Fl 
All-hallows'in Stamford (, where he performed the duties of his function in the moſt 77g. ze 


118. 2dedit. Lon- 


exemplary manner [4], In 1672 he publiſhed his excellent Treatiſe of the Laws of Na- don 1521. 
ture [B]; and in 1680 at the ſollicitation of the Univerſity, he took upon him the (4) Life of Biby 


- Cumber 
; | | weighty 


[4] Performed the duties of his function in the moſt the Laws of Nature.} It was printed at London in 
exemplary manner.) Beſides the duty incumbent on 4to, under the following title; De Legibus Nature 
him as Miniſter, he accepted of the weekly Lecture; Diſquifitio Philoſophica, in quã earum forma, ſumma 
and by this means was obliged to preach three times Capita, Ordo, Promulgatio, & Obligatio e rerum natu- 
every week. in the ſame Church. This difficult pro- rd inveftigantur ; quinetiam Elementa Philoſophie Hob- 
vince he went through conſtantly and afliduouſly. biane, tum moralis tum civilis, confiderantur & refu- 
This, which alone would have been a burthen too fantur. Mr. Payne tells us (2), that it is in one of the (2) Ibid. fag 26, 
heavy for an ordinary man, he diſcharged with ſo firſt Diſquiſitions written in the demonſtrative way 
much eaſe, that he carried on at the ſame time great upon a moral, ſubject : I may add too, ſays he, the 
deſigns in his Philoſophical, Mathematical, and Philolo- „ perfeReſt ; for I believe all good judges allow it to 
gical Studies (1). | a be a demonſtration. He was not near the preſs 
LB] In 1672 he publiſhed his excellent Treatiſe of © while it was working off: by this means it came 
| Lek, | 5 ab into 


7 . 


t) Ibid. 


11. 


12, 13» 
(i) Willis 
ſupra, pag 


It bid. pat 


I, 


(b) bid. pag. 
12, 13» 


(i) Willis, 261 


ſupra, page 510» all 


(3) Idem, ibid. 
Fag. 9, 10. 


(4) Pag. 27. 
edit. 1688. 


(s) Tom, 5. 


(6) Printed at 
Oxford 1638 in 
$v0, 


C UM 


ighty exerciſe of reſponding at the publie commencement [C]. 
gi of affairs in the tener | King James II, as it made 


The melancholy 


one who wiſhed well to our Conſtitution in Church and State, ſo it made a deeper than 


ordinary 


impreſſions on every 


on Dr. Cumberland, and contributed to the bringing on him a dangerous fit of 


ſickneſs, one of the ſevereſt fevers; from which ever man recovered (g). In 1686 he publiſhed 
An Eſſay toward the Jewiſh Weights and Meaſures [DJ. Aſter the Revolution he was no- 
minated by King William III to the Biſhoprick of Peterborough, without the leaſt ſollici- 


tation on his part; and the firſt account he had of his promotion was from the public News- 
þ he was reading at the Coffee-houſe in Stamford (5). 


paper, whic 


He was conſecrated 


to that See in the room of Dr. Thomas White, (who had been deprived for refuſing the 


occaſions treated 


He was remarkable 
urſued his 


ſtudies to the very laſt; and the world is obliged to him for clearing up ſeveral difficulties 
in Philoſophy, Hiſtory, and Chronology (). After the age of eighty three he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the Coptic Language, which he made himſelf Maſter of (I). (% Lit f Bi- 


He died of the Palſy at Peterborough in the eighty ſeventh 
th 1718, and was interred in his Cathedral there (m). 
im, two of which have been publiſhed [ZE]. 


* into the world very incorreftly printed, This may 
«© have been ſome diſcouragement to the reading of 
« jt, though the difficulty of the ſubject and the 
« cloſeneſs of the reaſoning has been a greater. 
« Hardly any men hitherto have made themſelves 
« acquainted with the ment of it,” but ſach as 
« are in the uppermoſt form of learning. I have 
« ſometimes wiſhed that his Lordſhip would have been 
% pleaſed to have reviſed it, and tried to make it more ea- 


- « {y and intelligible ; but it had lain ſo long out of his 


% hands, that he did not care to take it up * 
« He gave me leave to attempt any thing of that 
« kind, if I would ; and as a help he gave me his 
« own interleaved book, which has here and there a 
««. little addition. I read his book over and over di- 
x ligently with this view, but never found where I 
«© could well alter any thing, where I could leave 
* out, or where I could add. All I can think on to 
& give a little advantage to common readers, is to print 
* the book correctly, to give an analyſis of the ar- 
„ pumentation, to add contents to each paragraph, 
* and to divide them oftner. This I may perha 
% find leiſure to do.” In 1692 James Tyrrel Eſq; 
grandſon of Archbiſhop Uſher, publiſhed at London 
in 8vo, ' A brief Difquifition of the Law of Nature, 
according to the Principles and Method laid down in the 
Reverend Dr. Cumberland's (now Lord Biſhop of Pe- 
terborough) Latin Treatiſs on that ſubject; as alſo his 
Confutations of Mr. Hobbes's Principles, put into another 
method, with the Author's © | 
[CJ _ at 1 icitation of the Univerſity, - 
took upon him the weighty exerciſe of reſponding at the 
——— The Theſes maintained by him 
were, I. Sando Petro nulla data eft juriſdiftio in cateros 
Apoſtolos ; i. e. St. Peter had no juriſdiction granted 
« him over the reſt of the Apoſtles.” II. Separatio 
ab Ecclefis Anglicans eft ſchiſmatita ;- i. e. The Se- 
% paration from the Church of England is ſchiſmati- 
„ cal.” The fame of Dr. Cum nd's performance 
was many years after freſh among the Members of the 
Univerſity (3) TEE N | 
I] * 1686 he publiſhed an Eſſay toward the Jewiſh 
Meaſures and Weights.] It was printed at London in 
g vo under the following title; A Efay toward the 
Recovery of the Fewiſh Meaſures and Weights, compre- 
hending their moneys, by help of an ancient flandard com- 
pared with ours of England, uſeful \alſo to flate many 
of thoſe of the Greeks, and Romans, and Eaſtern Nati- 
ons. The Author of the Animadverfions on the Reflec- 
tions upon Dr. Burnet's Travels (4) ſtiles this a moft 
learned and ingenious Diſcourſe. There is a long Ex- 
tract of this Eſſay in Mr. Le Clere's Bibliorbegue Uni- 
werſelle (5). Dr. Bernard in his Book de Menſuris & 
Ponderibus antiquis (6) thought fit to contradit ſome 
of our Author's aſſertions without quoting him; upon 
which Dr. Cumberland wrote ſome ſheets to juſtify his 
calculations: but his averſeneſs to any thing like 
wrangling made him lay them by, and leave his Book 


(7) Life of Cum- to ſhift for itſelf (7). © © 


berland, Page 27. [LE] He left ſeveral 


+: + SS 1 Kul AS 


Vol. IV. 


ks behind him, two of which 
b arab 1 WA 44d 


He left ſeveral works behind 


oaths,) July the 5th 1691 (i). He was very diligent and careful in his Dioceſe, and on (#) LI, Pr. 
his Clergy with ſingular regard and indulgence; 
for humility of mind, benevolence of temper, and innocence of life. He 


n Col:t, Dean 
of St. Paul's. By 


Samuel Knight, 
D, D. pa · 426. 
edit. London 
1726 in 8vo. 


year of his age October the 3 


25» 


(n) Willis; 2 


COURIO / 


have been publiſhed.) The Reverend Mr. Squire Payne; 
M. A. his ſon-in-law and domeſtic Chaplain, publiſhed 
at London 1720 in 8vo the following poſthumous work 
of the Biſhop : Sanchoniatho's Phenician Hiſtory, tran f 
lated from the firſt Book of Euſebius de Præparatione 
Evangelicl. With a Continuation of Sanchoniatho's Hi- 
flory by Eratoſthenes Cyrenzeus's Canon, which Dicæar- 
chus connects with the firſt Olympiad. Theſe Authors are 
tlluftrated with many hiſtorical and chronological Remarks, 
proving them to contain a Series of Phwznician and Egyp- 
tian Chronology, from the firſt Man to the firſt Olympiad; 
agreeable to the Scripture Accounts. By the Right Rewe. 
rend R. Cumberland, D. D. late Biſhop of Peterborough: 
With a Preface giving a brief Account of the Life, Cba- 
racer and Writings of the Author. By S. Payne A. Mi 
Rector of Barnack in Northamptonſhire, his Lordſhip's dv. 
meſtick Chaplain. Mr. Payne obſerves (8), that out 
Author had a quicker ſenſe than many other men of the 
advances Popery was making upon us; and was affe&. 


(3) Ibid. pag. 27 


28, 33, 34- TIE 
pages in this Pre- 
face are miſnum<- 


ed with the apprehenſions of it to the laſt degree. This bered after pags 
made him turn his thoughts to the enquiry by what 32. 


ſteps and methods idolatry ground in the world. 
The oldeſt account of this he believed he found in 
Sanchoniatho's Fragment. This he ſaw was a profeſſed 
apology for idolatry, and owned openly, what other 
eathens would have made a ſecret of,- that the Gods 
of the Gentile World had been all mortal men. He 
fludied this Fragment with no other view than as it led 
to the diſcovery of the original of Idolatry. — — 
ſome time upon it before ever he had a thought of ex- 
tracting from it Footſteps of the Hiſtory of the World 
preceding the Flood. While other Divines of the 
Church of England were engaged in the controverſi. 
with the Papiſts, in which they gained over them 
complete a victory, our Author was endeavouring to 
ſtrike at the root of their idolatrous Religion. His 
firſt deſign he finiſhed about the time of the Revolution, 
and would then have printed it, but his Bookſeller was 
ſo cautious, that he did not care to-undertake it. Up- 
on this diſcouragement be laid aſide the thoughts of 
making it public; but he was entet'd on a ſubject, 
which he did not know how to leave. Having made 
what he thought a great diſcovery, theſt ſearches into 
the oldeſt times became more engaging to him z and 
he went on with them rather for his own entertainment; 


than with any deſign to make the world acquainted 


with them. We ſhall give an account of his Scheme, 
as it is repreſented by Mr. Payne (9) ; who obſerves; 
that the firſt hint given our Author was from this paſ- 
ſage: — 


Toe Ade X rd mytrs. Poli, 
Iris the brother of Chnaa ihe firi Phoenician.” 


The firſt Phoenician was indiſputably Gazaar, whoſe 
ſerity peopled that country. His name in the He- 
w is often written Chanaan. That the Egyptian 

King called by the Greeks Iris, was brother to him, 

was ſomething new. The next ſtep was to find that 

Mifor in Sanchoniatho was Mizraim id Meſes. | Mixraim 


6 H 


(y) Pag. 28, & 


Seqqs 
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| _ CURIO EL OY a learned man of Piedmont, retired into Swit- 
(a) See the De- Zerland, after he had ſuffered a very heavy perſecution in Italy, beeauſe he was ſuſpected 
Tee e to be a Proteſtant. He was very kindly received in the Canton of Bern, and was made 0% Hoffma 
Paricus, printed Maſter" of the College of Lauſanne (a); he went afterwards to Baſil, where they gave 1 
2 * i» him the chair of Profeſſor of Eloquence: he filled that Poſt with great reputation. He 8 
Ries. * 5 publiſned 


was the name of a people, like Ludim, Philiftim, Caph- 
torim, xc. The ſingular number, and the proper name 
of the man was Miſor. In this there is not much diffi- 


counts of their K p thinking thereby to | ize 
their Monarchy. Eratoftbenes went with a deſire 
find out the truth. The names of Fs Ls thirty eig 


ty, nor that Mifor (from whence comes Miſraim) was of his Catalogue of the Kings 0 in E are 1) Tom. 1 
= 44 of 4 It is a greater difficulty to make preſerved ; they are a ſucceſſion for the ſpace * * 5 wh 358. 
Miſar the ſame man with Jin, tho? it is done without years. Nilus, the laſt King but one in this liſt, is ſüp- 6 Bibliotl 
much force. M in Hebrew is a ſervile letter often omit- poſed to have lived about the time of the Siege of Troy. & Nov. pa 
ted: leaye it qut, the name is Jr; add to this a Greek Dicæarchus, a ned Hiſtorian, contemporary with 228. 
termination, which Greek authors always do to Eaſtern Ariſtotle, ſays, that from this Nilus to the beginning (3) Of the 
Names, it is Joris, and by the ſmall change of a vowel, of the Olympiads were 436 years. This account has — of G0 
Hiris. The next obſervation was, that Miſor or firis an air of probability; it places Menes about 1400 years 1614+ Th 
is placed by Sanchoniarhe about the diſtance of twelve before the Ohmpiads, near 2000 years after the Flood, 3 
generations from Protogomes, the firſt . man, and it agrees well with the Moſaic Hiſtory. We have _ 
and Mizraim is undoubtedly in the twelfth generation by this means a ſeries of profane Hiſtory from the firſt (4) Ramus 
from Adam. Our Author then proceeded to collect, Man to the firſt Olympiad, agreeing with the Scrip- tione de Ba 
that Protogonus was Adam. What name Sanchoniatho ture. Sanchoniatho begins his Hiſtory with Protogonus page 57+ fa 
called him by, we _— not; it was pou by on 78 „ anos to Thoth, the ſecond ing that — 
Eaſtern Name, ſignifying the firſt created Man, w gYPt- rataſt henes begins his Catal wi kibed at B 
Philo Biblius — ſlates — by a Greek word Menes [Mifer], as de, Hias, $9 12 2 of 
of the ſame import. en and Protagonus are the ed with the Olympiads. The Authors of the Lai wer- (9) Vol. 1. B. . book de 4 
two firſt mortals. en our Author conjectures to /a/ Hiſtory (g) have made Animadyerfigns upon this <P: 2. edit. Lon- dine div 
have ſome affinity to the name Ewe. Aan, adds San- Scheme of Biſhop Cumberland; and . Four. on 17 30, in fol 3 
choniatho, 5e gatbered food from trees. What can this mont in his Reflexions Criti guet ſur les Hifloires des = 
be but an alluſion to Eve's eating the forbidden fruit? anciens Peuples, Chaldtens, tbreux, Phiniciens, Egyp- 

From Protegonus and Aon, fays Sanchoniatho, deſcended tiens, Greci, & 6 fas au tems de Cyrus ; en trois Li- (79) Printed at 

Genus. You cannot well make any other Greek name of re: (10) ſpeaks of this wark of our Author with great 

the Hebrew Cain than TH. Hence our Author con- N tho' he diſſents from him in ſeveral parti- — 

cludes, that Sanchaniatho preſerved the Hiſtory, of culars. In 1724 Mr. Payne pybliſhed at London 

the idolatrous line of Cain, as Moſes did that of Seth, in 8vo another poſthumous Treatiſe of the Biſhop, in- 

who were the worſhippers af the true God. Who the titled, Origines Gentium antiquiſſimg: Or, Attempts (0) L 
men were, whoſe names are preſerved by Sanchapiatha for * the Times of the firft planting of Nations. dale 
in the ſucceeding generations, we know not ; their me- . ſcueral Paci. By the Right — Camber: Bp Ber 
mory perilied with the Flood. But in the twelfth ge. land, D. D. late \Bibop of Peterborough. Publifbed 3 
neration from Aon and Protagonus, we find Mir 3 and from bis Loxd/bip's Manuſcript by 8. Payne, A. M. 

Mizraim- is in the ſame diſtance from Adam and Eve. Refer of Baryack iu Narthamptenſbire. This work 

Here again we are got within our knowledge. But we conſiſts of the following TraQts. I. 4 Diſcourſe on 1 Wat 
have nat in Sanchonigho one word about the Deluge. Cen. xxxyi, concerning qhe Settlement of Eſau's Family, N 
What wonder is it we ſhould not? Sanchoniatho was from Mount Seir to Elparan, the entient feat of the Ho- ibid- 

an idalater ; he writes ayowedly a Defence or Apology rites : and of the Government of that Land before and 

for Idolatry. The deluge was a judgment on the ido - after their ſettlement : with an Enquiry about the times 

latrous world, and {wept it away. The worſhippers fhereof. II. 4 Diſcourſe en Deut. ii. 23. The Avim 

of the; true God gloried in this, and rgproached the 4vhich dwelt, in Hazarum, even unte Auzah z the Caph- 

Heathens with it, : no wonder then that they were de- torim, <ubich came farth out of Caphtor, defroyed 

Grous 40. congeal. ſuch a matter of ſhame to themſelves, them, and dwelt in their lead. III. Notes on the Syn- 

Cronus, who makes the great figure in this Hiſtory, chroni/ans of Canaan Egypt. IV. Concerning the 

our Author ſuppoſes, ta be. Ham, and brings good Paſibility of 4 ſufficient Increaſe of Men from the three 

vouchers for his opin ion from antiquity. Coniequent- ors of Noah, to a number large enough to found all the 

ly therefore. Ouranus, the father of Cronus, muſt be Nations mentioned in the oldeſt credible Hiſtories ; and 

Noah, Ham, among the ſons of Noah, was the man that in the times aſſigned to their foundation, agreeably 

of ambition, and the reſtorer of idolatry after the ail the Hebrew accounts. With ſome ſuggeſtions about 

fload- How long be lived we know not. We are aſ- the Diſperfion of Mn to plant in ſeveral parts of the 

ſured by Moſes, that his brother Shem lived 502 years earth ; particularly the building of Nineyeb, the Metro- 

after the Flood. Ham in all probability lived long, polis of the Mirian Monarchy. V. An Appendix to the 1) Petr 
tho” perbaps not ſo long as that religious and peaceable preceding chapter,. in an Efay towards the better ſtating 2 
man Shem. He e wake his ſons great; there - of the interval between the founding of Niniveh, and ore, folio 


fore beſides. Canaan, who peopled Syria, two other of 
his ſons, Cuſb and Mizraim, were the founders of two 
great Empizes, the Aſſyrian and the Egyptian. San- 
choniatho xgpreſents. him as a, fort of univerſal Mo- 
narch travelling over the world to plant Colonies. He 
intimates that he outlived Mifor [ Mizraim], and ſet - 
tled che ſon of Mi/or, Thoth, the great Hermes of the 
Egyptians, in the Kingdom of Egypt. From the 
Records leſt by this Tri, Sanchoniathe collected his Hi- 
| Rory, and with him this Fragment ends. Where Sax- 
\ choniatho ends Eratoſthenes begins. The two firſt Kings 
in his Catalogue are Menes and Athothes. That Menes 
was the firſt Kigg in Egypt, and the ſame man with 
Mixzraim, is allowed on all hands. Athothes is 
plainly the fame name with Toth. A is arbitrarily 
prefixed," or omitted. He is called indifferently Thoth 
or Hthother E is only the Greek termination. Fra- 

hents was. the molt learned man of his time, a na- 
tive of Cyreng: bordering upon Egypt, Librarian 0 
Piolomreus | Evergetes, had greater opportunities and 
helps for ſearching the Egyptian Records than any o- 
ther. man. The Ptieſts of. gypt had ever been 10 a 
combination to relate extravagant and incredible ac- 


* LJ 


the fall of Sardanapalus, which broke fram the ancient 
fyrian Empire to Menarchies : I. that of the Baby- 
onians, beginning with Nabonaſſar: 2. that of 2 
Medes, begun in Dejoces, yet left to Tighlath-Pilezer 
and his ſucceſſors, an Aſſyrian Empire, which recovered 
good flrength,. 0. as to canquer Syria, and to captivate 
the ten Tribes. of Iſrael. VI. Proofs from Scripture and 


from Heathens of the * Empire before Nabonaſ- 
E 


ſar. VII. 4 Diſcour/e endeavouring to connect 
Greet and Roman Antiquities qvith thoſe of the « 
Eaſtern Monarchies in Aa and Egypt, and conſequen 
with the diſperfion fram Babel, which came near th 
great Flagd, In two chapters, 1. Concerning Greece, 
eſpecially the Pelaſgi. 2. Concerning. Italy, particular 
the Tyrrbeni, or 4s the elder Greeks call them, the Ty: 
ni; theſe, beſides; the Egyptians, being Colonies from 
the Aſlyrian Empire, and the beginning of the Greek and 
Roman Empires. VIII. Appendix de Cabiris, addendg 
Diſquifitions de Pelaſgis. IX. Appendicula de Legibas, 
bus tevebantur Patriarcha, tam. ante qua m puſi 441 


vium, uſque ad tempus quo ſolemniter ſuncitum eft Far 
dus Moſaic um : quod leges continet hræcipuas, quibus _ 4 


batur populus Fudaicus poſt Exadum ex A gypte. 
4 * 


bliſhed ſome books [4], and one; 
t the number of the Ele& 


exceeds pe Reprobates [B]. 


491 
others, in which he endeav to prove 
He 5 the year 


/) Hoffman, # 1.569, aged ſixty ſeven years (5). He had buried not long before a very illuſtrious ſon, 


Lexico, tom» 1. named 
pg* 509+ 


UGUSTINUS SECUNDVUS Curio [C]. 


heir Li „which was very fine, was 


bought by the Duke of Lunenburg (c), and is now part of that of Wolfenbuttel. You (+) Sc: Cori 
will find in Hoffman's Lexicon, and in Monſieur I eiſſier's Additions to Thuanus's Elo- 1 — of 
gies, ſeveral things relating to our Curio. 
A] He N ſeveral books.) You will find a of Mantua. See the Sorberiaya (5), where this book (5) Pag. 56, 
2 ue of them in Monſieur Teiſfier's Elogies taken of Curio is mentioned with 5 contempt, whilſt . 
(1) Tom. 1. from Thuanus (1). But obſerve, that the Hifforia Sar. the Author's intention is commended. | 
pag- 358. racenica ; i, e. The Hiſtory of the Sarracens,” was [C] He bad. . a very illufirious ſon named Au- 
(z) Biblioth. Vet, not written by Ccelius, bat by his ſon Auguſtin Cu- custinus SEcunpus Curio:] He had been Pro- 
© Nov. pag - rio. As to the War of Maltha, printed with this feſſor of Eloquence in the Univerfity of Bafil, and 
228, Hiſtory of the Sarracens, Konig (2) ſhould not have aſ- though he lived but twenty eight years, yet he has 
) Of the edi- cribed it to Auguſtin; it is a work of Ceelius. _ public proofs of his learning ; he publiſhed three 
(37 of Gouda [BI. And one amongſt others, in wwhich he endea- ks of the Hiſtory of the Saracens, one of the King- 


1614+ The firſt qaours to prove, that the number of the Ele exceeds 
edition was of that of the Reprobates.]] We may wonder, that he 
Baſi) 1554+ dared to aſſert ſuch a doctrine amongſt the Swiſs, for it 
(4) Ramus, Ora- is Very ſuſpicious to the true Reformed, and I do not 
tine de Bafilea, believe, that any Profeſſor could maintain it at preſent 
page 57 ſays, in Holland with impunity. However it be, his book 
that Ceelius Ho- vas intitled, De Amplitudine beati Regni Dei ; 1. e. 
Of the extent of God's happy Kingdom.” He 
ſtus, King of Poland. 

— under- 


race Curto 4 
2 _ a dedicated it to Sigiſmund Auguſtu 
book de Ampli- He ſays, in pag. 131 (3), that he never 
dine divine ſtood, how extenſive God's 
—— ſon Horace (4) tranſlated out of Italian a Diſcourſe 

upon that fubject, written by Maſile Andreafi, a native 


CURTIUS (QUINTUS),. the Writer 
CURTIUS. 


CYRIL, Deacon of the Church of Heli 


is, than when his 


dom of Morocco, and one upon the life and death of 
his four ſiſters (6). One of them was a learned maid. (6) Taken from 
Cajus Sororem Angelam præter cetera virginis orna- Petrus Ramus in 
menta, non ſolum Germanict, Italicè, Gallice, ſed & ;— ego de Ba- 
Latine locutam ( quad ipſius manuſcriptæ declarant Epif/ . 
telæ) equidem etiam ad Patris eximias laude: aggrego. 
i.e. * I muſt alſo obſerve, in commendation of the 
Father, that Auguſtinus's ſiſter Angela, befides the 
other ornaments of a maiden, underſtood, not only 
«© German, Italian, and French, but even Latin, as 
it appears from her manuſcript letters.” Theſe are 


mus's words (7). (7) Ibid. pag. 59 


of Alexander's Hiſtory. See QUINTUS 


iopolis near Mount Libanus, was a great 


Iconoclaft, or Image: breaker, under the Empire of Conſtantine ; for finding himſelf en- 


le) Lg 747 flamed with the ardours of divine love (a), he demoliſhed: ſeveral ſtatues worſhipped 


20 prerer Neis. 
Theodoretus, the Heathens 
Hif. Eccleſ. lib. Em 

3» ap» 7o 


. Theſe remembered it when their Religion got the upper hand under the 
of Julian; and they revenged themſelves with great fury; ſince they not only 
killed him, but tore his bowels out, and eat his liver. All who ſhared in this crime were 


by 0 


puniſhed in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner; they firſt loſing all their teeth, afterwards their 
(% Extrates tongues, and at laſt their eyes (b). Alcyonius aſſures us chat Cyril, before he had ex- 


from Theodoret, erted. himſelf in this manner 


| = againſt idols, had been baniſhed to the iſland of Naxos; 
and' that Julian himſelf gave orders for his being put 


to death [A], and for his courtiers 


to eat the bowels of that holy man. But I have not found theſe particulars in Theodoret. 


[4] Aleyonius affures us that Cyril . . . had been ba- 
niſoed . . and that Fulian himſelf ga ue orders far his 
being put to death.] Here follows: his words: Cyrillys 
guogus ſempiterua laude widetur decorandus qui leviſſime 
ſuum in Naxo iaſala exfilium toleravit, idgue principatu 
Magni Conſtantini, apud foftea tanta gratia & 
auctoritate valuit, ut cum ejus Venia complura Ve- 

terum Deorum ſimulacta ſubwerterit, qua defuntto cum po- 
teflas rerum ommniutm fenes. Juliamum efſet, illius juſſu 

u, eft, mandawitgue inſuper crudeliſimus tyr aunus, ut 

(1) Petrus Al. Fupurati ſui viſcera fand ifm N i Nmi hominis 
cyonius, in Me- epularuntur (1). i. e. “ Cyril alſo ſeems worthy of 
dice Legato pri- everlaſting honour; who bore his baniſhment to the 


ore, folio c. ij. * ifland of Naxos with the utmaſt patience and re- 
«« fignation, and that too, under the reign of Con- 
4 ſtantine the Great, who afterwards 1 him 
* ſo great a ſhare of his favour, and gave him ſuch 


authority, that, by this Prince's leave, he demo- 
*<, liſhed many flatues of the antient Gods. Conſtan- 
tine dying, and Julian ſucceeding to his throne, 


% Cyril was butchered by his command; but this not 
ſatisfying the barbarous tyrant, he ordered his Cour- 
© tiers to eat the entrails of this moſt holy and 
«« moſt innocent man.” It is probable that ſome flouriſh- 
es were added on this occaſion; but if his intent was to 
defame expreſly this apoſftate Prince, and to add, 
tor that purpoſe, certain probable particulars, why 
were not ſome alſo ſuppreſſed ? for this the laws of 
Rhetoric allowed; why was notice taken of the ſtatues 
of the Gods demoliſhed by Cyril? This circumſtance 
leſſens. prodigioully the cruelty of the Heathens. The 
Roman Catholics may judge of this from themſelves. 
No circumſtance. removed more eſfectually the Duke 
of Alba's ſcruples, when he put to death ſuch multi- 


tudes of P in the Low Cauntries, than his cal- 
— 4. mind, that bad; been Image · breakers. It 
malt be | owngd, that Martyrs win a brighter crown, 


when they cannot be reproached with having demo- 
liſhed ſtatues devoted to a religious uſe &c. 


CYRUS, fon of Darius Nothus King of Perſia; became illuſtrious by his noble 
qualities; but nothing has made him ſo much ſpoken of as the War which he under- 
took againſt his brother Artaxerxes. Darius, their common father, finding himſelf ex- 


tremely ill and his end ap 


recalled him from the Province of Which he had 


aching, 
ven him the government. cy Brought with him Tiſfaphernes, in whom he placed 


entire confidence; but 
ſucceeded Darius, that 
tion ſo highly provoked the King of Perſia 


ha man deceived him; for he perſuaded. Artaxerxes, who had 
-yrus was plotting ſomething againſt him. This falſe informa- 


that he would have put Cyrus to death, if 


Paryſatis their mother had not prevented the blow. She not only ſaved his life, but got 


Tlus. 


the ill treatment he had received from his brother; and to get poſſeſſion of the Crown. 


him continued in the government of the Province which he had obtained of King Da- 
ius. As ſoon as Cyrus was returned thither, he employed his whole thoughts in form- 
ing ſchemes of ambition and revenge; and made 


all neceſſary preparations to revenge 


19 


Phocide. inſancy. ſhe was the moſt 


492 


YR —- 


He made ſure of ſome good Greek Captains, 'who tid fied from their native coun 


he gave them orders to raiſe troops; and concealed his real defigy under divers pretexts 
during his march. His money ſoon fell ſhort”; however he was not diſcouraged; but 
(a) Extracted was fortunate enough to meet with a Queen, who was not contented to bring him mo- 


Habe, ney { 


Expedition of 


— 3 -phk victory. Artaxerxes, in the mean while, having received timely information from Tiſſa- 
er. The gart phernes of Cyrus's preparations, had neglected nothing to put himſelf in a condition to 
ht near 

kil- 
ASPASIA, his 


betzveen the Yavo 


eee, eee, Oppoſe him, and "marched to meet him with a fine army. The battle was f 
Cyrus 5943 killed, Babylon; and there is no doubt but Cyrus would, have gained it, if he had not 


was fought the 


"ft, led, fighting with too much eagerneſs and too little caution. (a) [B]. 
951b Olympiad, concubine, fell into the hands of Artaxerxes, and was looked on as one of the moſt 
2 ſiderable parts of the booty. We ſhall give an Abridgment of her Hiſtory in the Re- 
353, according 1 mark [C]}. She was a woman who made no ill uſe of Cyrugs complaiſance, and be- 
viſius. | po s 7 * | a haved 

OY 


l He met with @ Queen, who was not contented to 

| bring him money.] Her name was Epyaxa : ſhe was 

wife to Syenneſis King of Cilicia. She came to Cyrus 

very. opportunely ; for he.owed his troops almoſt four 

months pay, and was beſieged every day at his door 

by a crowd of ſoldiers, who de ed. their arrears. 

It was not his cuſtom to ſend them away when he had 

money : he was therefore in great anxiety ; for ſince he 

uſed to pay well when he was able, he had. reaſon to 

fear they would conclude his treaſures were already ex- 

hauſted. Such a notion was enough to fruſtrate all his 

deſigns. Epyaxa delivered him from theſe diſquiets; 

for. upon her arrival he diſtributed to his army four 

months pay; and whether it was by way of acknow- 

ledgment, or whether the Queen would not beſtow 

Her favours on him by halves, he lay bravely and gal- 

lantly with her: at leaſt this was the common opinion 

(1) D 8 | (1. To pleaſe her he reviewed his troops in her pre- 

Kö x41 ovy)i- ſence, and made them perform their exerciſes ; and 

medal Khie- yhen the Greeks, making a ſhew of charging the 

Alla, dla cg barbarians, pot them to flight; the Queen teck part 

72 bam conęref. in the fright, and fled alſo. Cyrus gave her a good 

ſam. Xenophon, convoy when ſhe returned to Cilicia. She arrived at 

de Cyri Expedit. Tarſus five days before Cyrus. That city was the I 

lib. 1. bes. m. tal of Syennelis's Kingdom : it wasÞillaged notwith- 

18 ſtanding the ſervices and civilities of (every kind which 

the Queen had, rendred to Cyrus; and what is very 

ſtrange, Syenneſis would not truſt himſelf with that 

Prince, tho' he had truſted his wife with him. He 

was at length perſuaded by her to pay Cyrus a viſit : 

he received ſome preſents from him, but they coſt him 

dear; for he was obliged to diſburſe large fums of 

money for the ſubſiſtence of Cyrus's troops, and to 
(2) Extracted preſerve his dominions from being plundered (2). 

from Xenophon's [] He aua, killed, fighting' with too much eagerneſs; 

firſt Book of the 2% too little caution. | The Greeks in his pay had 


Expedition e | | 
£0-4"7.,%,, handled the Perfians who were oppoſed te them ſo 


pag. m. 146, roughly, that Cyrus tranſported with joy was ſaluted 
147» King by thoſe who were about him. However he 
kept (himſelf in reſerve in the midſt of fix} hundred 
men who ſurrounded him during the action, waiting 
to ſee what Artaxerxes's main body would do; and 
| he no ſooner ſaw them in motion, than he ſell upon 
(3) Cteſas, who them with his Brigade: he broke thro? the firſt ranks, 
Twas in the army routed fix thouſand men of the regiment of guards, 
cf Artaxerxes, and killed their leader; then perceiving the King his 
«/+rmed in 6: brother, he ſpurred his horſe up te him and wounded 
1012.0: bim with his lance (3). The action was blpody-3-and 
wound. Xeno- Cyrus, attended by a ſew of his men, was overborne 
phon, de Cyri there and ſlain (4). | 
Expeditione, ib. [C] We ſpall give .. . an Abridgment of the Hiſtory 
Te Fag. £57* f AsPanla.],' This woman was a native af . Phocza 
4) Extracted (5), and daughter of Hermotimus. According to the 
— Xenophon, deſcription which Zlian has left us of her, ſhe muſt 
ibid. See alſo have been a moſt accompliſhed perſon, as well with 
Lvtarch, in 11% xeſpett to her body as her mind. She was called Mito 
— - betore ſhe belonged to Cyrus; hut that Prince made 
ber Fhange her name, a gave her that of the cele- 
(5) dne. Plut: brated Miſtreſs of Pericles (6). Hermotimbs,” whoſe 
in Pericle, pag. - Wife died in child.bed of our Aſpaſia, gave his 
165- Amiot 548 daughter an education ſuitable to the ſmallneßs of his 
dee en bortüne. This girl had a great affliction during her 
native de la Mis. . 4 05 Saris. 

1 was the moſt beautiful child that could 
be ſeen, but there aroſe a ſwelling on her Chin which 
(6) Plutarch. © disfigured her horribly. The Phyſician, to whom her 
_ n - father brought her, had the hard heartedneſs to refuſe 

ar, %. 12 


2 To to cure her, becauſe Hermotimus was not able o'pay | ine nere 
| 4 


0 
- 


A]: nevertheleſs he had a hundred difficulties to rub through with thoſe mercenary 
Hiſtory of the troops, Which hindred not his paſſing the Euphrates, and promiſing” himſelf a deciſive 


4, 1 


him his price. She returned very diſconſolate, and 
did nothing but entertain. her grief by viewing her 
ſelf in the glaſs.  *Aria9Soe txAgciy iurm iv Toi d- 
ret KAT v den iauryr i arg ode Yay. 
A medica digreſſa in acerbiſimo luctu werſata eft, & 

culum in genibus tenens; ſeſegue in ip/o one 4 ve- 


menten doluit (7). She learned the remedy which cur- (7) Alanus, 
ed her in a dream; aſter which ſhe became the moſt lid. 


beautiful woman of her time. Her hair was fair and 
curling, ſhe had large eyes, a noſe ſomewhat riſing, 
ſmall ears, à ſine ſkin, and a complexion of lilies and 
3 * 2 lips were — an 3 red, her teeth 
whither than ſnow, and ſeet ſhaped in perſec- 
tion, and a voice ſo ſweet as when ſhe — Tf co ey 
have thought he heard the Sirens. She was indebted to 
nature alone for the ſuperiority of her beauty; for nei- 
ther her own, humour, nor her father's poverty, al- 
lowed her to ſet off her charms by borrowed ornaments. 


The perſon Who commanded in thoſe quarters under 


Cyrus, the King of Perſia's ſon, took her againſt the 
„ and brought her with 
ſome. other} very young women to Cyrus. 
When ſhe was preſented that Prince, he ON juſt 


"riſen froin table, and was entertaining himſelf with 
drinking according to the cuſtom of the 
There were three 


Greek girls with her, who were 


14 


v, * | 


Ale pou" due xd, , %. de-, 
ir % e t were wear, l, x; Rox ywals yoandy x- 
οννεα 75 xt NA νονęœm ya. Et a nutricibus ac- 
- ceperant documenta, ue madmodum erga Cyrum je gerere 
deberent-: quomodo infaruare ſe illi & adblandiri, © non 
refagere, f accederet, neque fi tangeret, ægre ferre, & 
oſculum \ admittere eas oporteret, omnibus denique præcep- 


tis & inflitutis' amatoriis, quibus uti mulieres, quibus ſua 

*wenalis eff 72 Allet, inf rute (8). They ſtrove (8) Alians, 
pleaſe him moſt; but Milto ſhewed fo Var. Hip. lib. 

much averſion to the uſe . for which ſhe was deſtined, 12. cap. 1. Faß 

{that they could not oblige her without blows to ſuſſer ®* 543, 54d. 


who ſhou 


the cloaths to be put on her, which were given to young 


women on ſuch occaſions: and while her companions 


ogled to admiration}: and diſcovered by their ſmiles the 
deſire they had to charm: the Prince, ſhe did nothing 
but weep, and durſt not lift up her eyes, ſo great was 
the ſhame which her natural modeſty raiſed in her to 


ſee her {elf in that condition. When Cyrus bid them 


come And ſit near him, the others waited not to be 
bidden twice 3 but they were obliged to force our Aſpa- 


ſia : the others ſuffered Cyrus to touch them as much 
as he pleaſed,; Aſpaſia alone would not allow of thoſe 


liberties, and threatened, Cyrus if he but offered to touch 
ber With his finger's end. "However he put his hand 
into Her boſom, which made her riſe up, and endea- 


. .vour! to get Away, Cyrus did her juſtice ; he de- 


clared that, of all thaſe who had been brought to him, ſhe 
along was rep q &i 
n 


unpra© d he conceived a greater 
67 0 


ler er women he had ever 


e e e e jd e reed 


Abu, d Ad uri N . relag re dfv la, 


Nie i canis aping 78 u, oþ "oy 
| | poivns 
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haved her felf ſo prudently that ſhe gained the love of Paryſatis [D]. As ſhe believed 
his favour was a preſent from heaven, ſhe gave many public marks of her gratitude to 
the Goddeſs Venus [E]. If all that has been ſaid of her be true, her beauty muſt have 
laſted a prodigious while FJ. Cyrus's Letter to the Lacedzmonians ought by no means 


** u, ere 9 107 PYT<T, Tmpoorn\Vale, * N PT 
* wiv b? S Thy wywnay of Tyra 6 rd Aujiis, 
4 # anda; ms Tor d. TevTy ory in, 
Nuhr x) dl Nee Met. al N= Normal ar 
Ixuei g dug irs, x) rd rf. u, in d reren 6 
Kipe- i rar g ue, wh; wpraAnci hrt & pdeg. 
Si enim extrema manu ſaltem Cyrus attingeret, exclama- 
bat, dicebatgue eum non impune laturum, quod talia fe- 
cifſet. Ea re ſupra modum delectatus eff Cyrus, & 
guum attrectante mamillas, illa furgeret, & ſe in pedes 
conjiceret, contra Perſarum conſuetudinem ardente amore 
Cyrus erga ingenuitatem tjus flagrare cæpit, reſpicienſ- 
que ad emptorem : Hanc, inguit, folam ingenuam & in- 
corruptam adduxiſti : relique vero tum facie tum magts 
etiam moribus fucatæ ſunt. Duamobrem Cyrus eam 
plus amavit omnibus cum quibus 1 con ſuetudinem 
habuiſſet (9). Plutarch ſays almoſt the ſame thing. It 
is true he does not ſay that Aſpaſia threatned Cyrus, but 
thoſe only who would oblige her to approach near him. 
BVA d mhoraryur THy xalrnachr, of mirror 
rare (dime) 3% &y typo} Tpeoarydyn Tis xs. Paran- 
tibus adducere ipſam cubiculariis, ve ti, inguit, mihi 
qui admoverit manus (10). 

She was of uſe to Cyrus, not only for the pleaſures 
of love, but alſo for counſel. He conſulted her in his 
moſt difficult affairs, and never repented following her 
advice. It may be ſaid, therefore, that ſhe had no 
leſs capacity than beauty, With theſe qualifications 
a Prince's miſtreſs uſually goes a great way ; and 
if ſhe enjoys not the ſubſtantial part of the govern- 
ment, and ſovereign power, it wants but little of it. 
Cyrus treated Afpalia with reſpe& to rank and dignity 
almoſt as a lawful wife; and it is even _—_ that 
after he knew her, he had no more to do with other 
women. We need not therefore be aftoniſhed if ſo 
great an elevation of the daughter of an ordinary 
Greek made ſome noiſe even at the Court of the great 


o) Idem, ibid. 
pig 545» 


(10) Plutarchus, 
in Artaxerxe, 
Page 1024, 102 To 


(11) This was King (11). This reputation was of great ſervice to 
* wow Aſpaſia ; for after Cyrus was ſlain, ſhe was carefully 
gave t | 

King of Perſia. ſought for by order of Artaxerxes. They found her 

See above the Re- in great affliction: however in ſpite of her reſiſtance 

ive [4] of the they put on her the cloaths which the . ſent her; 

N han and he ſound her ſo beautiful in that dreſs, that he 
became deſperately in love with her, and it was a point 
of honour with him to make her forget his brother ; 
but it was a conſiderable time before he could ſucceed. 
She alone was able to comfort him for the loſs of Teri- 

(72) 3 dates, the moſt beautiful of his Eunuchs (12). 

3 cap. 1. Xenophon relates a thing which is not very conſiſ- 
tent with what has been ſaid above, that Cyrus con- 


(13) Bache q tented himſelf with Aſpaſia. 
#24 ci TVY autay 
T4. Th d Tor- 
az I1297aLouns 


. £ 


that Prince's concubines, one of whom was of Pho- 
cæa, and the other of Miletus. The latter was younger 
x2 % 22x24 than the other, and eſcaped the hands of the Perſians 
m Kipy ra. on the day that Cyrus loſt his life. The Phoczan fell 
It's 70 og into the enemy's power; and the Hiſtorian ſays ſhe 
as (as, 26M paſſed for a woman of beauty and ſenſe (13). This 
Birr 1 di Mi- was our Aſpaſia. There is no likelihood that Cyrus 
* 1 narf brought two concubines with him, to leave the young- 
rb cho! Bae, Eſt without employment. If he had brought a regt. 
Ma glg zu- ment of them, we might ſay the greater part ſerved 
" 7g 7@y Ex- only for ſhew ; but we ought to think the contrary ſeeing 
2 them reduced to two. ſides, does not Xenophon ſay 
ſuis caftra diripit it was believed that Cyrus lay with the Queen of Cili- 
ac Cyri ipfus pat. cia? This confutes the tradition of Ælian; for Aſpa- 
lacam Phocaicam ſia had at that time been * with Cyrus. Obſerve 
3 ſhpecie ac that Xenophon has made uſe of the term oo@w w/e in 
(uti 8 Finch a different manner from Plutarch : the latter has uſed it 
tur ) muliciem ag. in a way Which does more honour to Aſpaſia ; he does 
ducit, Namgue not ſay, as Xenophon does, that it was reported Aſpa- 
eltera natu minor ſia was wile, but that Cyrus ſurnamed her the wiſ/e (1 4). 


Rex interim cum 


'lefia q regia co- D low 
8 ] $he gained the love of Paryſatis.) A very fine 
Nen. "bag * being one day ſent to Cyrus, he ſhewed it to 


phon, lib, 1. 


Aſpaſia; and told her it was fit either ſor the daughter 
* Cyri, ſub 


or the mother of a King. She was of the ſame opi- 
nion, whereupon he bid her take it and wear it ; but 
(14) Plutarchus, ſhe artfully excuſed her ſelf from „ it for 


n this. reaſon, becauſe it was a preſent fitter for the Queen 
. 3 6 | 


Vol. IV. 


He mentions two of 


to 


mother, and adviſed him to ſend it to her ; for, added 
ſhe, you ſhall think my neck beautiful enough without 
this ornament. Cyrus ſent his mother the necklace, 
and wrote her an account of the whole converſation. 
Paryſatis was as much rejoiced at the contents of the 
Letter as at the preſent ; being exceedingly pleaſed to 
ſee that Aſpaſia defired not to have a greater ſhare in 
the affection of Cyrus than herſelf. She ſent her very 
magnificent preſents 3 but Aſpaſia gave them to Cyrus, 
telling him he had more occaſion for them than ſhe. 
This conduct is very commendable, few women 
uſing their good fortune with ſuch moderation. *Aoza- 
la pry gy wry N, x) UT Ta; Yuraixas G 
Ta dul if act iro idurs ee d. S 
yay vis denies. Aſpaſia itaque animi magnitudine pra- 
fans, ' contrarium reliquis regum uxoribus faciens, eas 


lange ſuperavit. Sunt enim illæ rerum ad ornatum mun- 
dumgue 1 plus ægus fludioſe (15). i. e. (15) lian. 
| 


Aſpaſia therefore, acting with a greatneſs of mind /. Hf. lb. 
** ſuperior to her ſex, did the contrary of what other 2 P. 1 Peg 
women are accuſtomed to do: for they are too fond 549 
of dreſs and ornament.” Aſpaſia contented herſelf 
with the heart of Cyrus, and made no other uſe of his 
favour than toenrich her father Hermotimus (16), which (16) Idem, pag. 
required no great ſums, and to teſtify her gratitude to 7. 
Venus, as we ſhall ſee immediately, 

LE] She gave many public marks of her gratitude to 
the Goddeſs Venus.) She often dreamed during her 
childhood that ſhe ſhould one day enjoy an exalted for- 
tune (17). After the Phyſician had refuſed to cure (17) Idem, page 
her, ſhe dreamed ſhe ſaw a pigeon which, changing 540. 
herſelf into a woman, acquainted her that the true re- 
we, L. her complaint was to take noſegays of roſes 
conſecrated to Venus, and to lay them to the ſwelling _ 
when dry. She did ſo, and diſſipated the humour (18). (18) Idem, pag, 
Seeing herſelf all-powerful with Cyrus, ſhe believed“ 
that Venus had for a long time honoured her with her 
protection. For which reaſon ſhe offered ſacrifices to 
that Goddeſs, ſhe conſecrated a ſtatue of fine gold to 
her, and placed near it a pigeon glittering with preci- 
ous ſtones ; and to this idol ſhe recommended herſelf 
every day by oblations and prayers (19). (19) Idem, pag, 

LF] If all that has been ſaid of bor be true, her 7. 
beauty muſt have laſted a prodigious while. } Artax- 
erxes lived fourſcore and fourteen years, and reigned 
ſixty two (20). A few years before his death he had (20) Plutarchus, 
made choice of his ſon Darius for his ſucceſſor (21), in Artaxerxe, a 
Darius was then fifty years old. There was a Law 40 An. 
among the Perſians, that he who was deſigned King 
ſhould aſk a preſent, and that he who had nominated (21) Idem, ibid. 
him King, ſhould grant it him, if poſſible. Darius bag. 1924 * 
aſked Aſpaſia: the King his father was very much 
troubled at this demand, tho' befides his wife he had 
360 very beautiful concubines. He anſwered that Aſ- 
paſia was free, and if ſhe would give herſelf to Darius, 
ſhe might; but that he would not have any violence 
offered her. Aſpaſia was ſent for to know her reſolu- 
tion, and declared that ſhe was contented to be Da- 
rius's : ſhe was therefore delivered to him ; but Ar- 
2 m_ _ — his ſon this preſent, de- 
prived him of it by a ſtratagem. He appointed Aſ- 10. 

ia Prieſteſs of 1 u dich e engaged 2 | 

er to continence and celibacy. Darius was ſo exaſ- 
perated at it, that he conſpired againſt his father and 
ruined himſelf irreparably. This is what Plu- ficuri regnum Da- 
tarch acquaints us with (22). Juſtin relates the ſame / 29falaverat : 
thing in ſubſtance ; only he does not ſay, as Plutarch gui pro * * 
does, that Aſpaſia was made Prieſteſs of Diana Anitis, , leres 


who was worſhipped at Ecbatana; he ſays that ſhe was 7 pun 


created Prieſteſs of the Sun, and that for that reaſon ſhe #+nitentia du&us, 
was injoined continence (23). This is very ſurpriz- 4% bengſte negarer 
ing ; for Aſpaſia, as Plutarch obſerves, had been the 74 temen f Pro- 
favourite concubine of Cyrus, before ſhe was enter- fm =p eam 
tained in the ſame ſtation by Artaxerxes. All the Hi- git, 1 
ſtorians agree that Cyrus's expedition falls on the firſt % ab omnibus 
years of the reign of Artaxerxes. Let us ſuppoſe, viris pudicitia 


imperatatur. 


Juſt. lib, 10. cap. 
2. 


(23) Hanc pa 
trem cedere b. 


with Calviſius, that the battle in which Cyrus loſt his 
life was fought the third year of his reign ; let us 


6 1 


ſup- 
poſe 


C YR 


to perſuade us that he omitted to make the uſual proteſtations when occaſion re- 


quired [G]. 


— that Artaxerxes made choice of Darius ſor his 
eſſor the 58th year of his reign : it does not appear 
by Plutarch's account, that that Prince lived above 

two or three years after the Election of Darius to the 

throne. It was then fifty five years that Aſpaſia had 

been the Concubine of Artaxerxes; and we cannot al- 

low her to be leſs than twenty years old at the death 

of Cyrus : conſequently ſhe muſt be ſeventy five when 

a new King demanded her as a particular favour, and 

when a King to whom ſhe had belonged five and fifty 

rs could not prevail on himſelf to part with her ; 

it follows therefore that at that age ſhe muſt ſtill have 

had a great many charms. Is not this extraordinary ? 

Can one imagine, without laughing, that a woman 

near fourſcore ſhould be made a Prieſteſs on purpoſe 

that no man might enjoy her ? Has a woman need at 

that age to be obliged to continence by a religious vow ? 

Is not ſuch an age a ſhelter and a rampart of much 

greater efficacy againſt the deſires and ſolicitations of 

men, than the venerable quality of Prieſteſs ? I do not 

remember to have read that any Critic propoſes theſe 

difficulties againſt Plutarch, or that he ſays this Lady 

muſt have preſerved her beauty a long time ; but I 

meet with this remark in a Book written by a Courtier. 

(24) Brantome, I ſe lit, ſays he (24), gu" Artaxerxes entre toutes les 
Dames Galantes, femmes qu'il eut, celle qu'il aima le plus fut Aſpaſia, 
tom. a. pag. 227+ gut Holt fort agte, & toutesfois tre5-belle, qui avoit efte 
putain de fon feu frere. Darius ſon fili en devint fi 

fort amoureux, tant elle eftoit belle, nonobſtant Page, 

wil la demanda a ſon pere en partage, a 4 bien que 

J part du Royaume. Le pere, pour la j qu'il en 

eut, & quiil participat avec lui de ce bon boucon, la fit 

Pr#treſſe du Soleil; dautant qu'en Perſe celles qui ont 

tel eflat, ſe woutnt du tout a la chaſtett. 1.e. ** We 

«« read that of all the women which Artaxerxes had, 

« he loved Aſpaſia the beſt, who was very much ad- 

« yanced in years, and yet very handſome, and had 

« been his late brother's concubine. Darius his ſon 

«+ became fo deeply in love with her by reaſon of her 

great beauty, notwithſtanding her age, that he de- 

„ manded her to be * im by his father, as 

« well as part of the Kingdom. The father, out 

of jealouſy thereat, and that Darius might not partake 

« with him of ſo delicious a morſel, made her Prieſteſs 

of the Sun z becauſe in Perſia thoſe who are inveſted 

« with that dignity dedicate themſelves wholly to cha- 

« ſtity.” It was not Brantome's intereſt to criticize 

Plutarch, on the contrary it was of advantage to him 

to find in that. Author the Chronology which I have 

ſet out. You muſt know Brantome names ſeveral La- 

dies who had been very handſome in their autumn, and 

even in the midſt of their winter, till the age of three- 

ſcore and ten. This is what he fays of the Dutcheſs 

(25) In the Ar- de Valentinois, We have ſeen above (25) that he 
ticle of Joan of names one more. However, the admirable wiſdom 
ARAGON, Re- for which Aſpafia has been celebrated does not appea! 
mark [GJ]. in the choice which ſhe deſigned to make of Da. 
' rius. She likes the ſon better than the father, 

preferring the riſing ſun to the ſetting, and for- 


petting the conſtant friendſhip which Artaxerxes had 
for her during ſo great a number of years. This 
makes one think the Spaniſh maxim was verified in 
her, Que ningunas damas lindas, o d lo menos pocas, ſe 
bazen witjas de la cinta haſta d baxo, that is, that no 
beautiful Ladies, or at leaſ very few, are old from 
the girdle downwards. Brantome ſays (26) that hav- (25) Dame: Ca. 
ing heard this maxim laid down by a Lady, he aſked %, tom. a. 
her © bow ſhe underſtood it, whether the meaning 9% 199 
** was that the beauty of the body from the girdle 
downwards was not diminiſhed by old age, or that 
„the carnal defire and appetite was never extinguiſh- 
ed or cooled in the lower parts? She anſwered, ſhe 
** underſtood it of both; for as to the lyſt of the fleſh; 
** ſaid ſhe, we muſt not think it wholly cured till 
«« death, tho' age does it beſt to refiſt it.” Brantome's 
French is as follows. Fe lui demandai comment elle Ven- 
tendoit, fi c toit au regard de la beautt du corps depuis 
cette ceinture juſques en bas, quelle wen diminudt par 
la vicilleſe, ou pour Pervie & Pappetit de la concupif- 
cence, qui ne vinſſent a ne Hiteindre, ni a ſe refroidir au- 
cunement par le bas? Elle ripondit, gu'elle Pentendoit & 
pour Pun & pour Pautre ; car, pour ce qui eft de la pi- 
queure de la chair, diſoit. elle, ne faut pas penſer gu on 
ven gueriſſe juſques à la mort, quoi que [age y wucille 
repugner. | 

[G] Cyrus's Letter to the Lacedemonians ought by mo 
means to perſuade us that he omitted to make the uſual 
proteſtations when occaſſon required. ] He wrote to them 
to demand ſome troops. His Letter promiſed ſo many 
advantages to all who ſhould come and join him, that 
every one had reaſon to flatter himſelf with having 
his fortune made by entring into that Prince's ſervice. 
The pay ſhall not be counted, ſaid Cyrus, it ſhall be 
meaſured (27). He made no fecret of his d but (27) Me 
boafted he was more worthy of the throne his 7% cpzTwazins 
brother: I have more courage than he, ſays he (28), 1 f 9 . 
ama better Philoſopher, and underfland the Magian Re- —— 
e better ; I can drink more wine and bear it better militibus non an- 
t he (29). He is an effeminate, cowardly fellow, rum ſed 
who never gets on horſeback even when he hunts, and 2 N 
dares not ſo much as fit on the throne in time of danger. — * 
Cyrus's frankneſs is very fin : he conceals not 1013, ry 
from the Lacedzmonians his defign of dethroning Ar- 
taXerxes 3 he does not tell them, as is the method in (28) Idem, ibid. 
all civil wars, that he has no deſign upon the crown, 
that his intention is only to" remove from about the (29) OF 9! 
Prince the evil Counſellors who abuſe his name to op- . vin 40 
preſs the ſubjects and to aboliſh the laws. He knew very 9%, ren f. 
well that thoſe of Lacedæmon would be highly pleaſed 2 * nw 
to ſee the Crown of Perſia on the head of a Prince who 8 Foy 
would have great obligations to them. This was the 
reaſon why he did not conceal his from them. 


There is no doubt but he made the uſual proteſtations, 


where and when his intereſt required it: and I believe 
that at this day no ſcruple would be made of truſting 
a ſecret of the ſame kind with the neighbouring 


Princes who might ex ſome advanta 
change. , 01 — 
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ACIER (ANDREW) was born at Caſtres in Upper Languedoc April the 
6th 1651. His father, who was an Advocate in the Chamber of the Edict, 
and profeſſed the Proteſtant Religion, in which he had been educated, took 
all poſſible care to bring him up in the ſame Religion, and ſent him to the Col- 

lege of Caſtres; but when by a decree of the Council Nov. the 17th 1664 the direction 

of that College was given to the Jeſuits alone, he ſent him to the Univerſity of Puylaurens, 
and afterwards to that of Saumur, m order that he might perfe& himſelf in the ſtudy of 

lite Literature under Tannegui le Fevre. Monſieur Dacier, who had a great genius and 
inclination for learning, fully anſwered the pains of ſo excellent a maſter ; and Monſieur 
le Fevre was ſo highly pleaſed with the progreſs which he made, that having diſmiſſed 
all his pupils above a year before his death, he kept Monſieur Dacier alone in his houſe. 

That learned man was then entirely engaged in the inſtruction of his daughter, who prov- 

ed afterwards the honour of her ſex. Monſieur Dacier could not ſee the riſing merit of 

that amiable Lady without being ſeized with an affection for her; and ſhe contracted no 
leſs a regard for her fellow-ſtudent ; and this was the riſe of that mutual tenderneſs, which 

a marriage of almoſt forty years could never weaken in them. The death of Monſieur 
le Fevre on Sept. 12, 1672 obliged Monſ. Dacier to return to his father; and having ſtaid 
ſome time with him he went to Paris with a view to procure ſome ſettlement there ſuitable to 
him, and to form a perſonal acquaintance with thoſe who were then moſt eminent in the 
Republic of Letters. One of theſe advantages was much eaſier attainable than the other, 

and the knowledge in polite Literature, which he had made himfelf maſter of in the fa- 
mous ſchool of Saumur, ſoon gained him the eſteem of the men of learning. But as the 
road of fortune is not very acceſſible to men of letters, and as he ſaw no probability of 
ſettling there to his advantage, he returned to his father's houſe, However this ill ſucceſs 

did not deter him from taking a ſecond journey to Paris, which proved more fortunate 


"Eg 


to him. 


being highly pleaſed to find 


His friends 5 his merit and abilities to the Duke of Montauſier, who 
a perſon, whom he could employ, put him in the liſts of 


the Commentators for the uſe of the Dauphin, and engaged him in an edition of Pom- 


peins Feſtus, which he publiſhed in 1681 [A1 


. In 1683 he married Madamoiſelle le 


Fevre, and in September 1685 with his Lady publickly abjured the Proteſtant Religion. 


His edition of Horace with a French Tranſlation printed at Paris in ten volumes in 129 [B], 


A] An edition of Pompeius Feſtus, which he pub- 
lifbed in 1681.) The title is as follows: Sexti Pom- 
peii Fei & Marci Verrii Flacci de Verborum fignifica- 
tione Libri XX, cum Notis & Emendationibus in uſum 
Delphini : i. e. Twenty Books of Pompeius Feltus 
% and Marcus Verrius Flaccus concerning the ſignifi- 
< cation of words, with Notes and Emendations for 
< the uſe of the Dauphin.” Paris 1681 in 4to. Am- 
ſterdam 1699 in 4to. There are few works, which 
have paſſed through ſo many and ſo learned hands as 
this. M. Verrius Flaccus, who lived under the Em- 
peror Auguſtus, was the firſt Author. Sextus Pom- 
peius Feſtus made an Abridgment of it under the Chri- 
ſtian Emperors. Paulus Diaconus endeavoured to do 
the ſame with regard to Feltus in the time of Charle- 
magne, but disfigured it in ſuch a manner, that the 
labours of Aldus Manutius, Anthony Auguſtinus, Ful- 
vius Urſinus, Joſeph Scaliger, and ſeveral others could 
never reſtore it to its original beauty. Monſieur Da- 
cier after the example of thoſe great men applied him- 
ſelf to give as correct an edition of it as poſſible, and 
added ſeveral good emendations and conſiderable ſup- 
plements. The Notes are fully to the purpoſe without a 
vain ſhew of uſeleſs learning, and written with a no- 

ble ſimplicity. The edition of Amſterdam is preſer- 
able to that of Paris, becauſe there are added to it the 
entire Notes of Joſeph Scaliger, Fulvius Urſinus, 
and Anthony Auguſtinus, and the new Fragments of 
Feſtus. 

[B] His edition of Horace with a French Tranſlation 
printed at Paris in ten volumes.) It is intitled, Oeuvres 
4 Horace en Latin & en Frangois avec des Remarques 
Critiques & Hiftoriques : i. e. The works of Ho- 
© race in Latin and French, with Notes critical and 
«* hiſtorical.” Paris 1681, 1689. ten volumes in 129. 
This edition was at firſt reprinted at Lyons, and af. 
terwards in ſeveral other places; but that which Mon- 
ſieur Dacier publiſhed himſelf at Paris 1709 in ten 


and 


volumes in 120 is preferable to all the former, on ac. 
count of the corrections and additions, which he has 
iven in it; but has been eclipſed by that of Amſter- 
1726 in ten volumes in 120. This laſt edition 
contains a great number of important additions and 
corrections, communicated by Monſieur Dacier to 
Wetſteins the Bookſellers, who printed it. There 
are different judgments paſſed upon this work of our 
Author. Some perſons extol the a and ele- 
gance of the Tranſlation, and the lea diſquiſiti- 
ons and judicious vein of criticiſm exhibited in the 
Notes. Others on the contrary repreſent Monſieur 
Dacier as a mere Compiler without judgment, who 
has preferred the ridiculous vanity of diſplaying a great 
deal of dry Literature, to the ſolid pleaſure of ſaying 
nothing but what was neceſſary for the explication of 
the obicure paſſages of the Author, whom he had un- 
dertaken to interpret. Others embrace a middle opinion 
between theſe two; and affirm, that Monſieur Dacier 
has explained a great many paſſages of Horace, but 
that in general he has not been ſucceſsful in clearing 
the ſenſe of the Poet. The Authors of the Bibliothegue 


495 


Frangoiſe (1) obſerve, that it is a point univerſall T 
agreed upon, that it were to be wiſhed he had = Ua op SY 1. 
with more exactneſs than he has done the Au- Pag. 20, 21. 


thors, from whence he has taken ſome ſtories, of 
which we ſee no trace any where except in his writ- 
ings. We ſhould particularly be very curious to know 
what antient Writer has ſupplied him withl the names 
of the Members of the {Academy at Rome under Au- 

„ Which he ſpeaks of with as much confidence, 


as if he had had the Regiſters of it in his hands (2). (2) Ses tom. 10. 
in the Vetes upon · 


Mr. John Maſſon made ſeveral Animadverſions u 


Monſieur Dacier's Notes on Horace in his Life of that Trace Art of 
Poet printed at Leyden 1708 in 8vo, pagg. 374. un- 
der the following title; Q Horatii Flacei Vita, ordine 
Chronalogico fic. delineata, ut vice fit Commentarii Hiſto- 
rico-Critici in plurima Poete Carmina, que veris red. 

1 duntuy 
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and his other works, of which we ſhall give a Catalogue in the Note [CI, raiſed him 
a very great reputation. In 1695 he ſucceeded Monſieur Felibien in the Academy of In- 
ſcriptions, and Monſieur Francis de Harlay, Archbiſhop of Paris, in the French Aca- 


demy. 


The Academy of Inſcriptions being new modelled in 1701, Monſieur Dacier 
loſt nothing by the alteration, but was continued a Penſionary. 


hen the impreſſion of 


the Hiſtory of Lewis XIV by Medals was finiſhed, he was choſen to preſent it to his Ma- 
jeſty, who being informed of the pains which Monſieur Dacier had taken in it, and of the 
ſhare which he had in the hiſtorical explications which accompanied the Medals, ſettled 
upon him a penſion of two thouſand livres; and about the ſame time appointed him 

ceper of the Books of the King's Cloſet in the Louvre, which place had been vacant 
ever ſince the year 1694 by the death of the Abbe Lavau. His conſtant attendance upon 


duntur Annis, nova dimata Luce, à prava wendicantur 
interpretatione celeberrimorum Commentatorum, imprimis 
Tanaquilli Fatri, Andrea Dacerii, &c. Studio Joannis 
Maſſon. This occaſioned Monſieur Dacier to publiſh 
Nouveaux Eclairciſſemens fur les Oeuvres d Horace; avec 
la Riponſe à la Critique de M. Maſſon, Miniſlre refugie 
en Angleterre: i. e. New Explications of the works 
« of -Horace, with an Anſwer to the Criticiſms of 
« Monſieur Maſſon, a Refugee Miniſter in England.” 
Paris 1708 in 12mo pagg. 169. He treats Mr. Maſ- 
ſon's book with great contempt ; and ſpeaking of 
Criticiſm, ſtiles it after a great Rhetorician, he laſt 
effort reflection and judgment. He both defends him- 
{elf, and attacks his antagoniſt. He aſſerts, that what 
is true and ſound in Mr. Maſſon's book, is taken 
from his Commentaries on Horace ; and that the 
method, of which Mr. Maſſon boaſts ſo much, as if 
he had been the firſt, who fhewed the uſe of Chro- 
nology in Criticiſm, is exactly the ſame with that, 
which Monſieur le Fevre and himſelf had followed 
long before Mr. Maſſon ſet up for a Critic; and in 
which they both laboured with ſucceſs to place the Po- 
ems of Horace according to the order of time in which 
they were written. And it is ſufficiently known what 
light is given by this method to the works of the An- 
tients in order to exhibit their full ſenſe, and diſcover 
all their beauties. In this piece Monſieur Dacier has 
too much imitated the haughty and contemptuous man- 
ner in which his antagoniſt had treated him, which 
drew upon him a reply written with all the ſeverity of 
Kyle imaginable. | | 

[C] His other wworks, of which wwe all give à ca- 
talogue in the Note.) I. S. Anaſtaſii Sinaite Anagogi- 
carum Contemplationum in Hexaemeron Liber XII hac- 
tenus defſideratum. Cum Notis & Interpretatione La- 
tind. 1. e. The twelfth book of the Anagogical 
% -Contemplations of St. Anaſtaſius Monk of Mount 
« Sinai upon the creation of the world, now firſt pub- 
«© liſhed, together with Notes and a Latin 'Tranſlati- 
* on.” London 1682 in qto. II. Reflexions Mora- 
les de P Empereur Marc- Antonin avec des Remargues : 
1. e. The Moral Reflections of the Emperor - 
„% cus Antoninus, with Notes.” Paris 1691, 2 vol. 
in 12mo. Madam Dacier had a ſhare in this work. 
III. La Poetique d Ariftote contenant les Regles les plus 
exaftes pour juger du Pozme Heroi gue & des pieces de 
Theatre, la Tragedie, & la Comedie, traduite en Fran- 
gois avec Remarques Critiques ſur tout POwvrage. i. e. 
«* Ariſtotle's Poetics, containing the moſt exact rules 
of judging of an Heroic Poem, and Theatrical 
« Writings, as Tragedy and Comedy, tranſlated into 
French with critical Notes upon the whole work.” 
Paris 1692 in to and 1 29. It was reprinted in Holland 
in 125. Several learned men have aſſerted that this work 
was Monſr. Dacier's maſter-piece ; and it is true, that 
it is difficult to enter into his Author's ſenſe with more 
ſucceſs than he has done. However it was not 
this, that procured him all the applauſes which he 
met with ; but the Notes, in which he has explained 
the text of Ariſtotle, which tho' faithfully tranſlated, 
is obſcure in many places; and this was not ſo much 
occaſioned by the conciſeneſs, with which he affected 
to expreſs himſelf, as by the difficulty of the ſubject, 
of which he treated. Monſr. Dacier's Preface is like- 
wiſe excellent. IV. L'Oedipe & PEle&re de ve. 
Tragedies Greques traduites en Frangois avec des Remar- 
ques. i. e. The Oedipus and Electra, Tragedies of 
1 Sophocles, tranſlated from the Greek into French, 
„with Notes.” Paris 1693 in 12mo. Monſr. Da- 
cier having laid down the principles, which thoſe, who 
deſign io apply themſelves to Poetry, ought to follow, 


the 


was willing to ſupply 22 with proper models for 
their imitation ; and this eigaged him in a Tranſla- 
tion of theſe two Tragedies of Sophocles. But it 
is more difficult to tranſlate into proſe ſublime 
images, and ſuch as owe a great part of their beauty 
to the poetical turn of them, than a Syſtem of Rules, 
which it is ſufficient to deliver with propriety and per- 
ſpicuity. It was this undoubtedly, which was the oc- 
caſion of the ſucceſs of Monſr. Dacier's Tranſlations of 
Works in Proſe, a ſucceſs, which did not attend his 
Verſions of the ancient Poets. V. Viet des Hommes 
Lluſtres de Plutarque traduites en Frangois avec des Re- 
margques. i. e. Plutarch's Lives of illuſtrious Men 
4e tranſlated into French, with Notes.” Tom. I. 
Paris 1694 in 8vo. This Eſſay, which contains only 
five Lives, is the beginning of a work, which he af- 
terwards finiſhed. VI. Les Oeuvres d' Hippocrate tra- 
duites en Frangois avec des remarques, & confertes fur 
les Manuſerits de la Bibliotheque du Roi. That is, 
« The Works of Hippocrates tranſlated into French, 
with Notes, and compared with the Manuſcripts 
« in the King's Library.” Paris 1697, two volumes, 
in 12mo. Monſr. Dacier has tranſlated the text in a 
very accurate manner, and equalled the brevity of his 
Author, without falling into obſcurity. This is the 
judgment of the Journal des Savant upon that verſion. 
VII. Les Oeuvres de Platon traduites en Frangois avec 
des Remarques, & la Vie de ce Philoſaphe avec PE xpo- 
fition des principaux Dog mes de la Philojophie. That is, 
« The works of Plato tranſlated into French with 
« Notes, and the Life of that Philoſopher, with an 
« Account of the principal doctrines of his Philoſo- 
« phy.” Paris 1699 two volumes in 12. Tho” the 
title of this Book ſeems to promiſe an entire verſion 
of the works of Plato, yet we have here only ſome of 
his Dialogues, VIII. La Vie de Pytha ore, fes Sym- 
boles, ſes Vers dorex, la Vie d Hierocle & fon Commen- 
taire fur les Vers durex. i. e. The Life of Pytha- 
« goras, his Symbols, and golden Verſes, the Life 
« of Hierocles, and his Commentary upon the golden 
% Verſes.” Paris 1706 two volumes in 120. The Public 
owes this new work to the new regulation made in 1701 
in the Academy of Infriptions, by which every mem- 
ber was obliged to undertake ſome uſeful work ſuitable 
to his genius and courſe of ſtudies. Monſr. Dacier in 
conformity to this regulation made this Tranſlation and 
that of Epictetus, which followed ſoon after. We 
find in this Book an exact and clear account of the 
Opinions and Life of Pythagoras. IX. Le Manuel 
Epidtete, avec 5 * Traitez de Simplicius fur des Su- 
jets importans pour les Marurs & la Religion traduits en 
Frangois avec des Remarques. i. e. The Manual of 
% Epictetus, with five Treatiſes of Simplicius upon 
«« important ſubjects with relation to Morality and Re- 
„ ligion tranſlated into French with Notes.” Paris 
1715 two volumes in 12mo. To this Tranſlation are 
refixed a Life of Epictetus very well written, and a 
Preface, which 1s excellent, as every piece of Monſr. 
Dacier in that kind is. There is a long digreſſion in 
it to confute what the Abbe Terraſſon has ſaid in fa- 
vour of Opera's in his Diſſertation upon Homer. X. 
Riponſe de M. Dacier aux Critiques que Pon a inſerees 
dans Þ Europe Savante ſur la Traduction des Vies de 
Plutargue. i. e. Monſr. Dacier's Anſwer to the 
“ Criticiſms upon the Tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, 
*« inſerted in the Europe Savante.” This Anſwer is 
printed in the Fournal des Sawans of the 25th of June 
and the 11th of July 1718. The Authors of the Eu- 
rope Savante of January 1718, giving an account of 
the Plan of the new Edition of Plutarch's Lives il. 
luſtrious Men tranſlated by Monſr. Dacier, pretended 
RK | that 


the French Academy procured him the place of perpetual Secretary upon tlie death of tlie 
Abbe Regnier des Marais in 1713. He obtained about the nd” of the year 1717 a 
grant in reverſion of ten thouſand crowns upon his: place of Keeper of the Books of the 
King's Cloſet ; and when by an Arret of Auguſt 1720 that polt was united to that of 
Library- r to the King, he was not only continued in the. privileges of his place 
during life, the furvivance of it was ted to his wiſe z a favour, of which there ne- 
ver had been an inſtance before. But the death of Madam Dacier on Auguſt the 17th 
1720 rendered this grant, which was ſo honourable to her, ineffectual. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive how great a regret he was ſenſible of upon the loſs of that Lady, in whom he formd 
an amiable perſon, whom her cloſe ſtudies did not divert from the proper care of her 
domeſtic affairs, and a faithful friend, whom he conſulted in all his doubts, and never in 
vain, However he was about marfying a ſecond time, when he was prevented by death. 
He died September the 18th 1722, of an ulcer in the throat, which he did not think at 
all dangerous, ſince that very evening he was preſent at the Academy. He was ſeven 
one years of age. He was ſhort of ſtature, and his viſage was long and meagre. His 
converſation was dry and languid, eſpecially in the latter part of his life; and he never 
ſhewed any ſpirit or vivacity, except when he had occaſion to defend the Antients, and 
inſpire e Ar with the love of virtue and learning; for he was inexhauſtible u 
thoſe ſubjects. He was a man of great humanity and modeſty, a zealous friend, patient 
of labour, and ſupplying by his application what he wanted in readineſs. In ſhiort his 
{«) See Journal manners, his ſentiments, and his whole conduct exhibited a compleat model of that an- 
4 Biblihiqus? tient Philoſophy, which he was ſo extremely fond of, and which he improved by. the 
F-injriſe, m. rules and principles of Chriſtianity (a). Some perſons have accuſed: him, as well as his 
1. Part. A illuſtrious Lady, of too great a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the Antients [P]. But yd 


that there were ſome perſons, who were not ſatisfied 
with the ſpecimen, which he had given of his Tranſla- 
tion in that Plan, and who found ſeveral. things to 
object to in the and notes. In anſwer to this 
Criticiſm Monſr. ier publiſhed the piece above- 
mentioned in the Journal des Savant; but it did not 


ſays that the Author of them is not only a man ex- 
t — excellent Critic, but * 
Gentleman fingular 22 which is ſa much the 
more valuable as it ſeldom attends great learning. 

leau has added them to his own Notes upon Longinus, 
and they are printed in all the Editions of his works. 


ſatisfy the Authors of the Ezrope Savante, who print- 
ed in that Journal of Auguſt 1718 a Reply, in juſtiſi- 
cation of what had advanced againſt his Tranſ- 


lation. XI. Vies des Hommes Illuftirer' de Plutarque re. 


wits fur les Manuſerits, & traduites en Frangois avec 
des Remargues Hiftoriques & Critiques & l Supplement 


des Comparai ſons, qui ont tte perduts. On y a joint tes. 


teten, que Pon a pi trouver, & une table generale des 
eres. i. e. Plutarch's Lives of illuſtrious Men 
«« revifed by the Manuſcripts, and tranſlated into 
French, with Notes Hiſtorical and Critical, and the 
«« Supplement of thoſe Compariſons, which are loſt. 
„% To which are added thoſe heads, which could be 
found, and a general Index of the matters con- 
«*« tained in the work.” Paris 1721, eight volumes in 
4to. Amſterdam 1723, nine volumes in 8vo. This 
work was received by the Public with applauſe, as 
well on account. of the and a of the 
Tranſlation, as of the Notes, and the Compariſons, 
which Monſr. Dacier has ſupplied. Theſe Compari- 
ſons gave occaſion to the Writers of the Journal des 
Sawvans to ſay, that Mon/r. Dacier had ſo well entered 
into the genius and character of his Author, and had ſo ſuc- 
ce/ifully imitated his arrangement, turn, and expreſſions, 
that Plutarch would have done himſelf an honour in 
atm ſuch S ts, However the Authors of the 
Bibliotbegue Francoiſe tells us, that notwithſtanding 
theſe elogiums it is doubtful whether Monſr. Dacier's 
« Tranſlation will make the world ſo ſoon ſorget that 
„of Amiot: whether it is juſtice, or prejudice, yet 
«« we find in the latter, however antique it is, and a- 
* * a great number of errors and obſolete ex- 
* preſſions, a certain turn like an original; a nume- 
«« rouſneſs of periods, and a ſprightly air, which we in 
vain ſeek for in moſt modern Boolcs. XII. Diſcour 


prononc Academie Frangoiſe, lor ſqu'il y fut rei a la * 
made in the 


place de M. Harlay. i. e. A Speech 
% French Academie, when he was admitted into it in 
«< the room of Monſr. Harlay.” Printed at Paris 
1695 in 4to in the Collections of the French Academy. 
XII. Auſauers, which he made as Director of the Aca- 
demy to the ”_ of Monſr. Couſin. in 1697, and 
to that of Monſr. de Boze in 1715. Inſerted in the 
Collections of the French A XIV. Diferia- 
tion ſur POrigine, de la Satyre; 1. e. A Diſſertation 
upon the Origin of Satyr.“ Inſerted in-the-fecaa1 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Leteres 
in 1717. XV. Notes ſur Longin. i. e Notes u 
«« Longinus.” Boileau in the Preface to his Tranſla- 
tion of Longinus ſtiles theſe Notes very learned, and 


Vor. IV. 


pon fſadbject, the converſatiom ended, 


XVI. He had a ſhare in the Hiſtorical Explications, 
which are publiſhed in the Hr/tory.of Lewis A by 
medals. He wrote alſo a Commentary upon Theocritus, 
which he mentions in his Notes upon Horace Ode 29. 
L. III. and a ſhort Treatiſe upon Religion, which 
contained the ſubſtance of his reflections upon that ſub- 


ject, and which ſerved to bring him over to the Church 


of Rome. But theſe two works were never printed. 
[] Some perſons have accuſed him, as well as his il- 
ſous Lady, f too great a prepa in favour 
the Antients.] The Author of . D 
& de Literature, publiſhed under the name of M. De 
Vigneul-Marwville tells us , that they had both ſo great 
a zeal for the honour of the Antients, and eſpecially 
thoſe, whoſe works. they had tranſlated” or written 
rr 
caſt upon ; and that they were hi 
exaſperated againſt: any perſon, who did not eſteem 
them as much as themſelves. That Author is perſuad- 
ed; that they would have born with more patiente any 
reflections upon themſelves than upon Homer, Socra- 
tes, or Plato. We find in ſeveral of his works: to 
what exceſs of reſentment they were carried by Monſr. 
de and the Abbé But what paſſed at their 
houſe on occaſion of the Satyr againſt RKquivecation, 
which Monſr. Boileau came to read to them, is one of 
thoſe ſingular facts, which prove what has been ſaid 
above concerning the force of their prejudice in favour 
of the Antients, much more than all} the vehemence, 
which they have ſhewn againſt the. Partiſans of the 
Moderns. The beginning ot that Satyr was applauded z 
the two: auditors ſeemed charmed with it; but when 
Monſr. Boileau came to that line, which relates to So- 
* e ö Len nne „ el OB: een 
Tees igui vogue Ami du jeune Alcibiadey : 
Monſr. and Madam Dacier began to object. They 
thought it very wrong, that the Author ſnould have 
given the world the leaſt ſuſpicion concerning the vir- 
tue of that Philoſopher; they made an Apology for 
him, and deſended him by all the arguments, which 
Plato had made uſe oſ to ſhæw, that the friendſhip of 
that great man ſor the young Athenian was founded 


upon his virtue 3 and they were · very importunate with 


Monſr. Boileau to alter that verſe; but —— — 
agree to this, nor make them any promiſe upon t 

and the reading of the 
Satyr ſtopꝰd there. l 
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ſieur Daciet always deſpiſed the railleries which he was poſed to upon that account; and 
never receded from his firſt ſentiments. If he cannot be emirely 717 er „ 
to that point, and if ſeveral excellent Divines have declared againſt chat 

which his prejudice for Antiqui ty made him diſcover between the Platbnic Poor 2 
the Doctrine of the primitive Fathers of the Church, and between the Heathen Mora⸗ 
lity and that of the Goſpel; yet he is to be excuſed, becauſe he had made a particular 
ſtady of thoſe, writers among the Pa agans, who had applied themſelves with moſt ſucceſs 
to the knowledge arid regulation of the human mind; in which reſpect our Author can- 
not be too highly eſteemed, He choſe none but uſeful ſubjects; he conſecrated his pen 
to works only of importance; he enriched the French Language with thoſe remains of 
wiſe Antiquity, which are of the greateſt advantage to the morals of mankind. And we 
ſhall find, 1 we will do him juſtice, that when he merts in the Authors, whom he 


tranſlates, any maxims not entirely conformable to the genuine precepts of our Religion, . 23s. Pro 


he corrects chem, and ſhews the defeet of them in an wma Real 
<Y DACIER (ANNE) was daughter of Tanneguy te Rev Profeſſor 47 Greek at 


Saumur in France, by Mary Olivier, and born in chat Ci ity about the latter end of the 


year 1651. The great reputation which ſhe after wards raiſed to herſelf by her learn- 
Ing, 4s id to habe been then foretold by a friend of her father, who calculated her na- 
tivity [A]. She was about eleven n Witt by i of giving 
her u ed education upon this occaſion. While he was teachi his ſons the 


Rudiments of Grammar in the ſame room, where Madamaiſelle le —— — | 
her needle, ſhe, as a perſon wholly unconcerned, now and then ſupplied: her brother with 


proper anſwers to the moſt intricate grammatical queſtions 10 him by the fa- 
ther, when ſhe found that he could not help himſelf. The father took the hint, and re- 
ſolved to make her a ſcholar. She was extremely ſorry that ſhe had ſpoken ſo much, 
ſince from chat moment ſhe was obliged to a regular courſe of feſflons.” However in a 
ſhort time ſhe made ſo great a 8, re ira ork, en 
vecky of her genius, applied himſelf entitely to the 4 etl of it e 
1672 The, went the year following to Paris, * 3290 os. 
She was then engaged in preparing an edition of Cale wi which, ſhe —— — in 
Pandi Having ſhewn ſome ſheets of that work to Monfieor Huet F 
and to ſeveral other men of learning at the Court, the work was fo high 40. 
eu hh che Duke of Montauſier made a propoſal to her of publiſhing ſeveral 15 
Authors for tele of the Dauphin. She rejected this propoſal at firik.as a taſk to which 
The was not But che Duke having made her a viſit,” and being charmed with her 
converſation, ſte upon it fo vigorouſly, ' that at laſt he gained her conſent; upon which 
the undertook an edition of Florus, which was publiſhed in 1674 [DJ. Her reputation 
being now ſpread. over all Europe, Chriſtina Queen, of Sweden ordered Count Co- 
r to make her a compliment in her name; oy Madamoiſelle le * 
f * Mw me * * 


1 5 « - 
" Biff 97! . * 


guage, 

Jr Grams Poets of that » Natiow, and , particularly 
Taſſo, in the peruſal of wham ſhe admirably well re- 
marked the difference between that Pot and Virgil — 

5 | | Homer. Sbe often — 2 — 

dations. He had erected ſeveral horoſcapes, in which ber Father. One of their moſt remarkable diſputes 
he ſometimes happened to ſaccced. On the day when was with. zelation #0 Monſr. de Vaugelas's Tranflation 
Anne le Fevre was born, her father deſired this friend of ed, 7 aror ge Her father ordered it to be read, 
of his to calculate her nativity, and gave him the ex- and was charmed with that Tranſlation, which' in rea- 
act time ,of her birth. The r having conſi- lity has its beauties, conſidering the time when it was 
dered the ſcheme a long while, told Monſr. le Fevre, made. Bat Madamoiſcllo le Fevre ventured to point 
that he had deceived him in bis information with re- out ta him ſome things, which did not pleaſe her, as 
gard to the haur of the child's birth, fince he diſco - inſtances of negligence of ſlyle, errors in language, 
vered in the ſcheme ſuch a tum of ſortune, and fo and paſlages ill tranſlated ; and he was frequently ob- 
— Eclat, as mere by no means ſuitable to one of liged to on himſelf of the ſame opinion with her. 
Madam Dacier always made uſe of this ſtory Theſe little conteſts gave him the greateſt ſatisſaction 
to thew the vanity and uncertainty of that art, which imaginable, and he was extremely ſurprized to find fo 
had found ſuch great things in the horoſcope of a wo- delicate _ and a ο a ellen 38 ſo 

_ who had no fortune, and who had lived a kind y 

of recluſe life. But others on the contrary. took ad- N An Edition of Callimachus, bib ſhe publibed 
vantage of this prediction to confirm and authorize in + hve It was printed at Paris in 4to under the fol- 


that art, by referring thoſe great iſes of fortune lowing title: Callimachi Ihymni, Epigrammata, & 
and Ss to the nepunaden. ſhe had gained by Fragmenta,\Grect & Latind, uecnon ej uſdem Poematium 
ar works de Berenices & Catullo wer _ edente cum notis & 

offer Her father chares/d with the nk and uivaciiy indice Anna Tanaguilli Fabri i. . The Hymns, 


er genius applied himyalf entirely to the cultiwatian of it.] © Epigrams, and Fragments of Callimachus, in Greek 

Wien ſhe had — 2 to read dee M; . Latin, with his Poem upon Berenice's Hair 
and Terence, he began to i her in che Greek * tranſlated by Catullus.; publiſhed with Notes and 
Tongue, which ſhe was ſo prodigiouſly pleaſed with, „“ au Index by Anne the daughter of Tanaquil Faber.” 
chat in a ſhort time ſhe was capable of reading Ana- [D] An E dition of Florus, which was publiſhed in 
creon, Callimachus, Homer, and the Greek Tragic 267 It was printed at Paris in 4to. There was 
Poets. As ſhe read them, ſhe ſhewed ſo exquiſite. a an edition of it at Oxſord 1692 in 2 nee 
taſte of the beauties of thoſe admirable Writers, that the at mow _ in * ur ltc 
all the fatigue of her father i in his Profeſſorſhip was ſof. | 
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| a Latin Letter with her edition of Florus, and her Majeſty, wrote à very! 
obliging anſwer; and not long after ſent her another Letter to perſuade her to abandon 
the Proteſtant Religion, and made her conſiderable offers to eule 


ſent the O 


at her Court. In the 


beginning of the year 1683 ſhe married Monſieur Dacier EJ, with whom ſhe had bern 


brought 
Montauſier, who had always zealouſly ef! 


pouſed her intereſts 


up from her earlieſt years; and ſoon aſter her marriage declared to the Dulce of 


Fl, and the Biſhop: of 


Meaux her deſign of reconciling her ſelf to the Chutch of Rome, which ſhe bad cnter- 
tained for ſome time; but as Monſieur Dacier was not yet convinced of the reaſonableneſs 
of ſuch a change, they thought proper to retire to Caſtres [O] in the beginning of the 
year 1684, where they had a ſmall eſtate, in order to examine the points of controverſy 


IE] In the beginning of the year 1683 ſhe married 
Wonfe. Dacier. ] 

had been married before ; and p — —— in the 
Tom. 3. pag. Biblint Germanique 2, chat her ſband was a 
By 196. 1 — — whoſe name was Jobn Leſnier, 
who for about twelve years had been in print- 
ing ſeveral of the works of Tanneguy le Fevre, her 
father. The ill treatment, which ſhe met with from 
this huſband, is ſaid to have obliged her to return home 
to her father, at whoſe houſe ſhe reſumed her ſtudies 

in polite Literature, which ſhe had abandoned durin 
her marriage. A certain Writer alludes to this flor 
(1) See Entreti- in his Dialogues of the Dead in the Elyfian Fields (1), 
ens des Ombres where he has the followin 1 «© Are you ac- 
aux Champ: E- ee quainted with the G oets ? ſays Charon to the 
Aer Of 1722, «6 Shade, who ſpoke to him (Monfr. Dacier ). I know 
PF 307, 39% e them, anſwersthe learned Shade; they have almoſt alt 
« of them been at my houſe to learn the French Lan- 
« gunge ; my wiſe and I have ſpent our whole life, 
« ini ing them to the acquaintance of our Na- 
< tion. How! replies the Ferry-man was that your” 
<< wife, whom I carried over ſome time ago ? She had 
«© no ſooner fet her foot aſhore, but Homer gave her 
4 his hand to conduct her to Pluto. A certain Book- 
<c ſeller would have challenged her, declaring, that 
<«« ſhe was his wiſe ; that ſhe had left him in the other 
« world ; and fince he had found her now, he would 
claim her again. Homer caſting a terrible look up- 
<< him, bid him retire, not without firſt giving him the 
<< epithet. of s Face. . . The learned was 
<< raviſhed to find, that his wife was ſo kindly receiv- 
e ed by Homer; and flattered himſelf that Horace, 
« Plato, and Plutarch would come to meet him in 
* the ſame manner. But his hopes were vainz no 
« - waited for him, &c/” But there has been 
inſerted in the firſt volume of the Bibliotheque Frangoiſe 


( Artic. a. (z) a Memoire, which afligns a much leſs honourable 

pag- 31, Kc. Cauſe of her abandoning her huſband. © The Writer of 

that Paper obſerves, _ the Aathor of the . 

F upon her printed in the Fournal des Sqgavans (3), who 

8 aſſerts that ſhe was married in the year 1683 to Monſr. 

— ' Amſter- Dacier, would perhaps find it very difficult to juſtify 
Ms 


that date; at leaſt that it is certain, that he Has made 
a confiderable omiſſion in the Life of that learned Lady, 


by making —— — Frvre for that of 


Dacier, without g any notice of Jobn Leſnier, the 
Bookſeller, her firſt huſband. I i, true, ſays the 
Writer of the Memnire, the latter would have made but a 
bad figure in an elogium, ſince ho could not have been intro- 
duced there without the mention of a very Candalous cir- 
cumſtance. in the candu? of bis. wife; who had"abandomed 
him to: fallow Monſr.. Dacior, in whom ſcandal faid ſhe 
found a certain merit, which ſhe loved, and accuſed the 
other of wanting. ' This occaſſoncd ſame perſins, who 
Tere acquainted with the fad, of which we 1 
ing, to ſay, ibat Madam Dacier was not ſo xe in 
the juftification' of the condut# of Helena without reaſon, 
ſince. by _=_ 2 ſhe formed a palliative remedy to be 

applied to berſelf... 1 | (SIS {1 | 
[F] The Duke of Mentayfier, who! bad altoays zeal- 
(4) See the l, aufly efpouſed ber interefts.} Me are informed (4), that 
tory of the Times in 1682 this Lady having dedicated a Book to the 
ck tbe Reign: King of France, ſhe: could not find 1 Court, 
ud roy - who would venture to introduce her to his Majeſty; in 
Kings of England, ter to preſent her Book, becauſe (he was at that ti me 
printed firſt at à Proteſtant. The Duke of Montauſier; Governor to 
London, and af. the Dauphin, being informed of this, offered his ſervice 
a 8 Om: — ber to the King, and taking her in his 
ann * 2 her and her Boole to his Majeſty; 
who him with an air of zxeſentment; that he: ated 
— in ſupporting perſons of that Lady's Religion; 


Some Writers aſſure us, that ſhe pu 


for his part he would forbid his name to be 


2 N 7 
* rn * 


prefixed to any Book written by Huguenots; for which 
ſe he would give orders to ſeize all the copies 
adamoiſelle le Fevre's Book. The Duke anſwer- 


| EY 


of 


ed with that freedom, with which he always ſpoke 


to follow him in, Iiir thus, Sir, _ favour polite 
ng ought not ts be 
the Lady 


King to pay him, or not pay him ; and he did a: 
had hid Get fo N | Oe * 


(] Thy thought proper \to rerire io la er 
der to examine the points of controverſy between the Pro- 


teftants and Reman Catholitt. ) Their friends endea- 
voured to diſſuade them from that journey, and Monſr. 
de Charleval, a Gentleman diſtinguiſhed for the deli- 
caey of his genius, imagining that it was the preſſure 
of their cireumſtances, which obliged them to leave 
_ — 4 ivres in gold in- 

ing upon their acceptance of them. They faw with 
— this inſtanee of uncommon generoſity, but ab- 
ſolately refuſed to receive it: The pretence, which 
they made uſe of to coneeal the true motive of their 
Journey was, that Madam Dacier was deſirous of being 
acquainted with ber huſband's family. During their 
ſtay at Caſtres, they applied themſelves entirely to the 
reading of the Scriptures and Fathers with relation to 
the points in difpute, and at laſt determined on the fide 
of the Church of Rome . Mr. Bayle in his Ma- + Bib!. Frarg. 
volles de la Republique des Lettres (5) obſerves, that they tom. 1. Part. 1. 
did not defer the inſtructing themſelves in the doctrine Art. 1. pag. 3, 9. 
CO TY ries and * 3 

m upon it; abjured the Proteſtant Religion (5) For Ma 
without waiting ſor the troops, and without making 8 
any difficulty about it, and even exhorted every body 
about them at Caſtres to return to the boſom of the 
Church. Thoſe, continues he, 2vho are lovers of po- 
lite Learning in both-the Popifh and Proteflant Chile, 
avere very apprehenſive, let Monſr. and Madam Dacier 
ſhould ſafer themſelves to be prevailed by the ad- 
vice of t 
10 write ſome 
be a 


has apo 


LEJ, aſligns the following reaſon of their converſion 

to the Church of Rome. He tells us (6), that in (6) 3/415. 
January 168 à the Court of France publiſhed a Decla- Frorpn/e, 5 
ration, importing, that all children, which were ille- Pa, pas. 33: 
gitimate, ſhould be educated in the Romiſh Religion, 

and be conſidered as born Roman Catholics, though 

their fathers or mothers were 'Proteſtants? The Pro- 

teſtants were likewiſe prohibited to admit into their 

Churches any perſon WO had changed his Religion, 

or even their childten, or any Roman Catholic of 

whatever age, ſex, or comlition, under the penalty of 

being! deprived of tis exereiſe of their Religion, and 

their Miniſters to ſuffer the amende bonorable, with 
baniſument and conſiſoation of their goods, &c. Mon- 

fieur and Madam Dacier had a little daughter, whom 

they carried with them to Church; but the Confiſtory 

at Caſtres having ſome well · grounded ſuſpicions = 
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ween the Proteſtants and Roman Catholics 3 and at laſt determined in favour of the 


latter, and made their public abjuration in 


draw over other Proteſtants to the Church of 


ber 1685, They laboured likewiſe to 
ome, who had been touched by their ex- 


ample. The Biſhop of Meaux and the Duke of Montauſier repreſented her merit and 
her huſband's in fuch a light to the King, who waited: only for their converſion to ſhew 


them marks of his generoſity, that he 


livres, and another of five hundred livres to his Lady. 
er, and upon the advice, which they received of it, 
with a peculiar civility, a 


 vember, and 
tbey were received by his Majeſty 
reſumed their ſtudies, 
valuable works [HI. 
_ Caſtres alone, in 


had been only what is called a marriage of conſcience 
between them, : 
ſent to Monſieur Dacier, that as he knew the King's 
orders, they. deſired him for their ſatisfaction to ſhew 
them a certificate of his marriage with Madam Liſ- 
nier, or elſe not to bring their daughter to Church. 
Monſieur Dacier refuſed, to ſatisfy them in either of 
theſe 1 3 upon which one of the Deputies of the 
| Confiſtory told him, that if he had Religion at heart, 
he would make no difficulty of ſatisfying their Church 
in the firſt point but that if he was in the contrary 
diſpoſition, their Charch would have no loſs of him ; 
that they might diſpenſe with coming again to the 
Church, fince they would both be refuſed admittance 
till they bad given the proofs required of them. This 
is what occaſioned sbeſe moſt ſerious Refletions, which 


the Abbe Raguer {| of the Journal des —— 
Some perſons doubt upon grounds, whether th: 
had ene marriage in form between them, and ſuſ- 
pe& that this occaſioned their refuſal to give the pro- 


per proofs of it. Others think on the contrary, that 
there had been a lawful marriage between them, but 


that it was folemnized privately in the Romiſh Church, 


for the fake of the penſions, which were then given 
to thoſe who changed their Religion. However the 
** caſe may be, = the Writer above quoted, with re- 
„ card to theſe two opinions, upon which we do not 
4 — want of proofs, it is eaſy to conclude 
that with regard to their ſincerity, the Church, 
« which loſt them, was no great ſufferer by it; and on 
«« the other hand, that which gained them, had no 
mighty occaſion to boaſt of its acquiſition. We 
„ may add to this that the Journaliſts of Trewour, in 
„their Flgium upon Madam Dacier in] | 
„ 1721, do not ſet down the time of her marriage wi 
«« Monſieur Dacizr. were too prudent to do 
„ this. But the its of Paris fix it, as we 
„ have ſeen before, in the year 1683. Let us ſup- 


«© poſe this date to be right, and ſee what follows. 


«© Madam Dacier, ſay the Jeſuits of Trewoux, pag. 
«© 101. thought the moſt important and neceſſary employ- 
«© ment for her, <vas to proceed, as ſhe had , in the 
«© education of the daughter and fon, whom God bad given 
them. Io follow this order, that daughter maſt 
«« have. been the elder, and in fact ſhe was ſo. The 
« Journaliſts took care not to mention her age; but 
that of the ſon, who was younger, has eſcaped theſe 
good Fathers. He died, ſay they, in 1694, aged 
*« ten years, We ſee there was no time loſt, if he was 
horn in lawful marriage; and even for this it is 


«« neceſſary to ſuppoſe, . that Monſieur and Madam 


« Dacigr were married in the beginning of 16833 
„that theif ſon was born in the very beg 

« 1684 ; and that he died at the end of 1694, to 
« make up the age of ten years, in which he was 
hen he died. But when was the daughter born, 
% who ſome years aſter became à Nun in the Abbey 
« of Longchamps ? The Conſiſtory of Caſtres had 
«« therefore good grounds to ſuſpect her legitimacy,” 
But Father Niceron (7) mentioning this Memozre, ob- 
ſerves; that it is very common, auhen a per ſim abandons 
any pariy, Jo be 
ments and cen £ 


| that light.. 0 x a | 
[H] Obliged the world with — valuable works. ] 
Beiides thoſe abovementioned ſhe publiſhed the follow- 


ing: I. Dis Cretenfis M Dares Phrygins, ad aſum 
Delpbini. Paris 1684 in It. Editio auctior notis 
Varierum c. Amiterdam 1702 8vo. II. Sexti Au- 

e e 


and Madam Dacier in 
Upon the death of Monſieur Dacier's Father in 1692, ſhe went to 
order to ſettle their private affairs there; and upon her return in 1093» 


8 of their Members to repre- pret 


inning of 


expoſed o abe dijſaduantagems judg- 
— p. $00 of thoſe _ they 3 4 
uitted; and that ae ought to regard this Memoire in 
2 7 Qn incredible deal of 


gave Monſieur Dacier a penſion of fifteen hundred 


The patent was expedited in No- 
returned/to Paris, where 
afterwards both 'of them 
particular obliged the world 'with ſeveral 


reli Viftoris Hiftorie Romanæ Compendium cum Inter- 
atione & Noris, ad aum Delphini. Paris 168 1 in 
4to. We find in her Notes upon this Author a great 
many points of Antiquity explained with igious 
rſpicuity and learning. III. Les Poefies d' Anacreon 
2 de Sapho traduites du Grec en Frangiis avec des 
Re s: i. e. The Poems of Anacreon and 
«« Sappho tranſlated into French with Remarks.” 
Paris 1681 in \8vo:; another edition at Amſterdam 
1699 in_12mo,. which has been ſeveral times reprint- 
ed; and another with the Latin Notes - of Tanaquil 
Faber, and \ Monſieur de la Fuse Tranſſation into - 
French, printed at Amſterdam 1716 in 8vo. This 
work had great ſucceſs. ' Madamoiſelle le Fevre's 
— — was * — eſteemed on account of its 
| icity reat purity and elegance of ſtyle. 
Monſieur Boileau Ao je this, compliment, — it 
ought to deter any penſon from attempting to tranſ- 
late thoſe Poems into verſe. - But Monſ. Tourmont tells 
us, that ſhe has only tranſlated into French her Father's 
Latin Verſion of that Author. IV. Eutropii Hifforia 
Romane Breviarium ab urbe conditd uſqut ad Valenti- 
nianum & Valentem, Auguſtos, cum Natis © » Emenda- 
tionibus, ad uſum Delphini. Paris 1683 in to. Ox- 
ford 1696 in 8vo. V. L' Amphytrion, I Epidicus, & 
le Rudens, Comedies de Plaute traduitas en Frangoir, 
avec des Remarque & un examen - ſelm lis Regler du 
Theatre ; i. e. The Amphytrio, Epidicus, and Ru- 
dens, Comedies of Plautus, tranſlated into French, 
* with Notes, and an examen of them according to 
„the Rules of the Theatre.“ Paris 1683 in 12mo, 
volumes; and in the edition which Mr. de Limiers 
publiſhed of Plautus at Amſterdam in 1718. 
VI. Le Plutus & les Nutes d' Ariflophane, Comddies 
Gregue ques & un 


s traduites en Frangois avec des Remar 
Examen de c piece - ſelon les Regles du Theatre. 
i. e. The Plutus and Clouds of Ariſtophanes, Greek 
« Comedies tranſlated into French, with Notes, and 
„an Examen of each play according to the Rules of 
% the Theatre,” Paris 1684 in 12mo. Madam Da- 
cier was ſo highly charmed with the Clouds of Ari- 

that ſhe aſſures us, that ſhe had read over 
that Comedy with pleaſure two hundred times. But 
perhaps ſome perſons will conſider this rather as an 
inſtance of her prejudice in favour of the works of the 


Antients, than as 'a proof of the excellence of that 


Play. VII. Les Comedies de Terence traduites en Fran- 
gois avec Mes Remarguer: i. e. Terence's Comedies 
« tranſlated into French with Notes.” Paris 1688, 
3 vol. in 12mo. | Amſterdam 1691, 3 vol. in 12mo. 
Zittaw 1705 in 12mo. Amſterdam. 1706, 3 vol. in 
12mo. Rotterdam 1717, 3 vol. in 8vo, avec des 
figures d chague Acte, tirtes des ancien Manuſerits, o 
Tem woit tes 1 — Adio des per ſonnages de 7 
Comedie. When Madam Dacier firſt” undertook this 
Verſion of Terence, ſeveral of her friends endeavoured 
to diſſuade her from' the deſign by repreſenting to her, 
that the Terence oſ Port-Royal was fo. highly eſteem- 
ed, that though ber Trabſlation ſhould prove better, 
the prejudice founded upon the reputation of thoſe 
Gentlemen would be a diſadvantage to her, and that 
ſhe would have the diſſatisfaction of failing in her de- 
ſign, - But this oppoſition was ſo far ſrom deterring: 
her, that it raiſed an emulation in her, and ſhe * 
ins in order to ſurmount that 
prejudice. She roſe at five a clock in the morning, 
during a very ſharp winter, and diſpatched four CO- 
medies. But ſome months after when he had read 
over her work again, and compared it with the origi - 
nal, ſhe found, that her great elaborateneſs had injured 
| It, 


Abbey of Longchamp. She had afterwa 


DAC 


ſhe applied herſelf to the education of her ſon and daughter, who made a prodigious pro- 
greſs under her care. The ſon died in 1694, and the daughter became a Nun in the 


after another daughter, whom ſhe educated with 
the utmoſt care, and who had united in her all the virtues and accompliſnments which 


can adorn the ſex, but died at eighteen years of age, and her mother has immortaliſed her 


memory in the preface to her Tranſlation of the Ziad. Madam Dacier was in a very in- 
firm ſtate of health the two laſt years of her life, and died aſter a very painful fic ned 


Auguſt the 17th 1720, being ſixty nine years of age. The accompliſhments of her ge- 


nius, how conſpicuous ſoever, were inferior to the virtues of her mind. She was remark - 


able for her firmneſs, generoſity, equality of temper, and piety. Her modeſty was ſo 


great, that ſhe never ſpoke of ſubjects of Literature, or her own 


ed to ſhew her ſuperiority in that reſpect over thoſe with whom ſhe converſed. Even her 
moſt intimate friends could ſcarce engage her to diſcourſe upon points of learning. 'She 
always put herſelf upon a level with thoſe about her, and thoſe who did not know her; 
ſaw nothing in her above the ordinary turn of her ſex, and diſcovered only a Lady, who 


knew how to preſerve the decorum of it [I]. 


She was often ſollicited ro publiſh a Tran 


lation of ſome of the books of Scripture, with remarks upon them; but ſhe always an- 


it, fince it ſmelt of the lamp, and was very far from 
having reached thoſe graces and that noble ſimplicity, 
which diſtinguiſh the Author himſelf. Being ex- 
tremely afflicted at the ill ſucceſs of this attempt, and 
diſpleaſed with her performance ſhe had the courage 
to throw — — Comedies * ＋ fire, and to 

in the Tranſlation again. As proceeded in it 
= more —— ſhe ſucceeded much better, 
and at laſt brought her work to ſuch a degree of per- 
fection, that it was admired even by thoſe who had 
moſt oppoſed her deſign. It was a circumſtance 
which was very remarkable and greatly to her honour, 
that having taken the liberty to change the Scenes and 
Acts, her conjectures were afterwards found to be con- 
firmed by an excellent Manuſcript in the Library of 
the King of France. The edition of 1717 is much 
preferable to all the former. Madam Becker has 
made in it ſeveral alterations in the Tranſlation, which 
render it better, and more elegant, and ſometimes 
more literal. The Notes, which are enlarged, are 
conciſe and well choſen. The figures, which are cu- 
rious, were engraven under the direction of Monſieur 


Picart, VIII. Reflexions Morales de Þ Empereur Marc- 


Antonin, avec des Remarguts : i. e. The Moral Re- 
« fletions of Marcus Antoninus the Philoſopher, with 
4 Notes.” Paris 1691, 2 volumes in 12mo. Mon- 
fieur and Madam Dacier had hitherto wrote ſepa- 
rately, and not publiſhed any work in conjunction. 


The firſt Preſident Harlay propoſed to them this as 


one, which deſerved their pains; and in order that 
they might not be interrupted in the execution of it, 
he let them have the uſe of his houſe of Meſnil-Mon- 
tant near Paris, whither he went twice a week to ſee 
how far the work was advanced. It was this that 
induced them to dedicate their Tranſlation to him, 
which is as elegant as it is faithful; and the Notes 
are enriched with an exact and curious vein of Litera- 


ture. IX. Monſieur Dacier having undertaken a Tranſ- 


lation of Plutarch's Lives of Illuftrious Men, Madam 
Dacier propoſed to divide it with him, and diſpatched 
twa lives; but the work being interrupted by Mon- 
fieur Dacier's other employments, ſhe turned her 
thoughts another way; and as ſhe. had a long time 
been deſirous of publiſhing a "Tranſlation of Homer. 
She left Monſieur Dacier to finiſh that of Plutarch 
alone. X. L Iliade d' Homere traduite en Frangois avec 
des. Remargues. i.e. © The Iliad of Homer tranſlated 
into French, with Notes.” Paris 1711, 3 volumes 
in 12mo; and 1720 3 volumes in 12mo. This 
Tranſlation is elegant and faithful ; however it had 
not contributed to change the opinion of thoſe, who 
were not ſufficiently prejudiced in favour of Homer. 
XI. Des Cauſes de la Corruption du Goute: i.e, © Of 
« the Cauſes of the Corruption of Taſte.” Paris 
1714 in 12mo, and Amſterdam 1715 in 8vo. This 
Treatiſe is written againſt Monſieur de la Mothe, 
who in the Preface to his Iliad had declared but very 
little eſteem for that Poem. Madam Dacier being 
ſhocked with this liberty which he had taken, im- 
mediately n a defence of her favourite Author, 
But it muſt be owned that her love for him has made 
her forget the regard due to a valuable Writer, and 


Vor. IV. 


ſwered 


that politeneſs and civility, which ſo well becomes 
all - perſonz, and eſpecially thoſe of her ſex. This 
was the beginning of a Literary War, which pro- 
duced a great number of books in the - courſe of it. 
XII. Homere defendu contre Þ Apologie du R. P. Har- 
douin, ou ſuite des Cauſes de Ia Corruption du Gout : 


i. e. A Defence of Homer againſt the Apology of 


Father Hardouin, or a Sequel of the Cauſes of the 
Corruption of Taſte.” Paris 1716 in 12mo, Am- 
ſterdam 1717 in 12mo. Madam Dacier's deſign in 
this Treatiſe is to ſhew, that Father Hardouin, in en- 
deavouring to apologize for Homer, has done him a 
greater injury than he ever received from his moſt de- 
clared enemies. This injury is reducible to two heads: 
the firſt of which is, that he is not well ſatisfied with 
what the defenders of that Poet have written in his 
favour, and attempts to correct them, which, accord- 
ing to Madam Dacier, is exactly the ſame thing 
with being diſſatisfied with every thing, which ſhews 
the beauties of Homer. The ſecond head is, that he 
has deprived the Poet of all his grand, noble, and real 
views, in order to give him falſe ones, and ſuch as 
can only make him contemptible. - Beſides the two 
laſt mentioned pieces Madam Dacier wrote a Reply 
to Monſieur de la Mothe, but ſuppreſſed it, after Mon- 
ſieur de Vallincourt had procured a reconciliation be- 
tween them. XIII. LOdyſce d Homere traduite en 
Frangois avec des Remargues. i. e. The Odyſley of 
«© Homer tranſlated into French, with Notes.” Paris 
1716, 3 volumes in 12mo. This Tranſlation is not 
at all inferior to that of the Iliad. It has been re- 
8 at Amſterdam 1717, in 3 volumes in 8vo. 
n this edition the Notes are placed ander the text, 
whereas in that of Paris they are put at the end. 

[1] Diſcovered only, a Lady, who knew how to pre- 
ſerve the decorum of her ſex.) We have a remarkable 
inſtance of this. It is the common cuſtom of learned 
men of the northern parts of Europe, who travel, to 
viſit in every country thoſe perſons, who are moſt emi- 
nent for their learning, and they carry with them a 
book, in which they deſire ſuch perſons to write their 
names with ſome ſentence or other. A German Gen- 
tleman of great learning paid a viſit to Madam Da- 
cier, and requeſted her to write her name and ſentence 
in his Album. She ſeeing in that book the names of 
the greateſt ſcholars of Europe, told him, that ſhe 
ſhould be aſhamed to put her name among thoſe of 


ſo many illuſtrious perſons, and that ſuch a preſumption 


would by no means become her. The Gentleman till 


inſiſted upon it, and the more ſhe refuſed, the more 


importunate he was, till at laſt overcome by his en- 
treaties ſhe took her pen, and wrote her name together 
with this verſe of Sophocles, | 


Twas d ory9 Pipe xdo % 
| That 1s, 
W Silence is the ornament of the female ſex. 
The German upon reading that ſentence was ſtruck 


with admiration of ſo much modeſty joined to ſuch 
extenſive and exquiſite learning. = 
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302 DAL 


„ ſwered upon theſe occaſions, that a wowan ought to read, and meditate upon the Scrip- 
Vier 1954, J. tures, and regulate her whole conduct by them, and to keep filence, agreeably to the 
. d“ command of St. Paul. The Academy of Ricourati at Padua choſe her one of their 
21522. Boch in 1684 (a). | | | ay 
; | DAILLE 0 OHN) in Latin Dallzus [A], Miniſter of the Church of Paris, was 
one of the moſt learned Divines of the ſeventeenth Century [B], and was the moſt eſteem- 

ed by the Catholics of all the Controverſial Writers among the Proteſtants. He was born 

at Chatelleraut the ſixth of January 1594. He began but late to ſtudy Latin, becauſe Lis 

(Vn was that father deſigned him for buſineſs, Propoſe to leave him bis office (a) ; but there was à neceſſity 
eras. of yielding to the great inclination which Nature bad given him for Learning > . . . . ſo that 
ons, which be af eleven years of age be was ſent to S. Maixent in Poitou to learn the firſt rudiments (b). 
Ad 2 1s He continued his Studies at Poitiers, Chatelleraut, and Saumur; and having finiſhed. his 

Vie d. Mr. Claſſical learning in the laſt of thoſe Towns, he entred on Logic at Poitiers, at the age of 
Dail, PS a. fixteen, and finiſhed his courſe of Philoſophy at Saumur under the celebrated Duncan. 

(b) Ibid. pag. 3, He began his Theological, Studies at Saumur in the year 1612; and in the month of 
» October, the ſame year, he went into the family, of the illuſtrious Monſieur du Pleſſis 

Mornai, to be Tutor to two of his grandſons. He had the happineſs to pleaſe him; and 

he made very great progreſs by enjoying the converſation of. that learned man, who fre- 

quently did him the honour to read with him, and concealed nothing from him of what- 

ever he knew, Mr. Daille, having lived ſeven years with ſo excellent a maſter, travelled 

into Italy with his two pupils (c). He ſaw himſelf in a ſtrange perplexity when one of 

them fell ſick at Mantua : he was obliged to get him conveyed with all ſpeed to Padua 

where thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion have a little more liberty; and as he died ſoon 

after, great addreſs and intereſt was neceſſary to avoid the traverſes of rhe Inquiſitors, and 

to get him carried to France to the burial place of his anceſtors. The Governor of the 

deceaſed ſurmounted all theſe difficulties, not without the aſſiſtance of Father Paul, and 

continued to travel with his other pupil. They ſaw Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, 

Holland, and England; and returned to France towards the end of the year 1621, 

Mr, Daille had fo ſmall an opinion of the uſefulneſs of travelling, that he regretted all his 


(ec) They leſt 


Saumur the be- 


tumn 1619. 


life long the two years which he had ſpent therein [C]; and he would have regretted them 


more, had he not conſidered the advantage he had enjoyed at Venice of being familiarly 
acquainted with Father Paul [D]. He was received Miniſter in the year 1623, and firſt 


exerciſed his office in the fami 


y of Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai (d): but this did not laſt long, (% Atthe ci. 


for that Lord fell ſick a little after, and died in the month of November, the ſame year, e, = 


on the Saivre, in 


in the arms of the new Paſtor. The Memoirs of that great man employed Mr. Daillé lower Poitou. 
the following year. In 1625 he was appointed Minifter of the Church of Saumur, and 


in 1626 he was removed to that of Paris (e). 


He ſpent all the reſt of his life in the ſer- ( He fuccrede 


vice of this laſt Church, and from thence diffuſed great light over the whole Body, as 


— 


[4] Daill.. .. in Latin Dallæus.] So long as a 
man has not publiſhed his name in print, it is excuſa- 
ble to be ignorant of the true way of writing it; but 
this ignorance is unpardonable in thoſe who have ſeen 
the name in print; and thereſore great negligence may 
be imputed to Mr. le Chaumont, who always writes 
the Sieur D'. Aille, in a work wherein he is anſwering a 
Letter of that Miniſter. This Letter was printed in 
the year 1634, and has in the title the name Daillé. 
The Author had already prefixed it to the Apology for 
the Reformed Churches, which obliged Mr. de Chau- 
mont to publiſh a Writing to which the ſaid Letter 
ſerved for an Anſwer. Where were Mr. de Chaumont's 

(% He calls him eyes, when he was reading the works he undertook to 
D. Pr 0 as refute ? I have already animadverted on Father South- 
—_ [ n of the wel's latinizing Mr. Daille's name ill (1). The learn- 
Article ADAM ed Grotius has not latinized it a whit better by Da- 
( john). lieus (2). The Abbot de la Roque would not have 
written Dallie (3), if he had been better acquainted 
(2) Grot. Epiſt. with that Miniſter's Works. Balzac generally writes 
2 Part. 2. Dailld, as he ſhould do, but I have ſeen D' Aill in the 
* XXXVII Letter of the IX Book (4). 
(3) In the T TB}... . . was one of the moſt learned Divines of the 
nal des Savant 0! XVII Century.) The Proteſtants uſed to ſay in France, 
ge Januar) that they had had no better Writer ſince Calvin than Mr. 
* Daille, ** A Gentleman of that Religion told me that 
(4) Edition in “ fince Calvin they never had fo great a man as Mon- 
folio. „ fieur Daille ; and I know him: the Jews ſaid of 
their Rabbi Mo/es Maimonides, that a Moſe antiquo 
* ad Moſem noftrum non ſurrexit major Moſe, i. e. 
_ . from the ancient Moſes to our Moſes there hath ariſen 
3 none greater than Moſes : I therefore freely grant it 
Volume, of the ** (5).” Patin, from whom I borrow this paſſage, 
Geneva Edition. ſpeaks thus in another place. hey are now printing at 
See allo Letter Geneva a new Book of Monſieur Daill, Minifter Cba- 
527. renton, whom the Hug uenots affirm to be the greateſt 
{6) Letter 501, man they have had ſince Calvin (6). What he ſays in 
pag: 46 of the the CCCCXVIII Letter deſerves to be ſet down. He is 


34 Volume ſpeaking to a Huguenot, A. for Laws-Books I have no 


- 


(5) It is Parin 


well 


occafion for them; but 1 like thoſe which concern your 
Religion: for there is ſomething to be learned in them, e 
cially when they haue the merit of Mr. Daillii (7). I haze (7) Lettre: d. 


. 2 above (8) a paſſage of Monſr. Arnauld to which 7%, tom. 3, 


refer my reader. Here is a very conſiderable one of 2 nk * 4 
Mr. Colomies : Going to ſee Mr. de Valuis (Valefius) the of the fame Vo- 
elder, ſays he (9), at Paris, he told me, among other things, lume. 
that a great many people pretended to write Books, Fu 
he knew but few who wrote ſo well as * Daille. (8) Citation (10) 

CJ] He had fo ſmall an opinion of the uſefulneſs of of the Article 
„ os 4 regretted all th N og AUBERTIN. 
years which he had ſpent therein.) * We have often (9) Colom. 0pſ- 
heard the perſon, whoſe Hiſtory we are writing, re- cl. pag. 95. 

«« gret thoſe two years, which he reckoned as it were 

= bolt becauſe he could have ſpent them to better pur- 

«« poſe in his cloſet.” It is his fon who ſays this 

in his Abridgment of the Life of Mr. Daille (10). (10) Abregi de 
LD] He had the advantage of being familiarly ac- le Vie d Mr. 

ainted with father Paul.] Let us continue to hear Pais, pag. 5. 
his ſon : The only fruit which he ſaid he had reap- 
ed from that journey, was the acquaintance and con- 
wer/ſation of Father Paul. . . Mr. du Pleſſis, with whom 
he correſponded by Letters, had recommended to him in a 
very particular manner both his grandſons and their Go- 
vernor, fo that he was immediately admitted into his 
confidence, and not a day paſſed but be wiſited him, and 
had fome hours diſcourſe with him. The good Father even 

conceived ſuch an affettion for him, that be uſed his ut- 

moſt endeavours with a French Phyſician of our Religion, 

and one of his intimate friends, named Afſelineau, to pre- 

wail with him to flay at Venict (11). He employed (11) Ibid. pg. 9 
his favour and intereſt 7 procure bim the neceſſary ſaſt- 

cunduct and paſiporis from the Republic with regard to 

the corps which was to be ſent to France (12). The (12) Ibid. pes. 
Controverſial Writers have perhaps already made uſe 

of this circumſtance of Mr. Balle Life, to prove that 

Fra Paolo concealed, under the habit of a Monk, a 

mind wholly devoted to Proteſtantiſm. 

| 2 


e Abride 
f Mr. almoſt always enjoyed very 


well by his Sermons [E], as by his Books of "Controverſy 
good health, and befides was not burthened with a large 


ry (H). As he lived long, and 


Nel. Lip, family [JJ, it may eaſily be conceived that a man fo laborious as he [G], and endowed 


iſhed in the 
22 the q 


LEJ] His Sermons.] He had publiſhed XIX volumes 
of them, and a little before his death he ſent 4 Ge- 
neu the laſt Sermans which he had preached on the 12th 

er 4 the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. They make the 

Volume. Ihe learning in theſe Sermons is not 

profound, as in thoſe of Meſtrezat ; but they are more 

dear, both with regard to the on, and the diſpo- 

ſition of the fabjet. He has been reproached with 

ſtealing ſeveral things from Dr. Davenant, in his Ex- 

3 of the Epiſtle to the Coloſſians. See what he 

(+4) Dall, Re- 18yS on this in anſwer to the Sieur Cottiby (1 3), 

plique d Adam who moreover reproached him with a great number of 
& 4 Cottiby, repetitions. 1 

Part. 3- chap. 5 [F] He avas not burthened with a large Famih.] 

bag m. 17% He married in the lower Poitou, in the month of May 

(14) Arge de 1625 (14), His wife died the 3 1ſt of May 1631 (15), 

ſa Vie, pag. 12. and left him only one fon, of whom ſhe lay in at the 

houſe of the Dutch Embaſſador (16) the 3 f ſt of October 

(if) 1bid. pag. 1628 (17). She had taken there, becauſe the 

27. Proteſtants were afraid leſt the news of the taking of 

Rochelle might raiſe popular tumults againſt them. 

(16) It was the This only ſon, whoſe name was Hapztan DaILII, 

Baron of Langue- as received a Miniſter in the year 1653. He had 

* continued his Theological Studies with his father for 


(17) Ibid. pag · ſeveral years, when the Confiſtory of Rochelle invited 
15. him thither (18). The father and the ſon avere both be- 
(13) Ibid. pag, Golden to the affeion and obliging care of Meſfeurs Dre- 


2 lincourt, father and fon (19), for ſo honourable an invi- 
n tation. _— it A joy, and ſet out tegerber 
(19) He was Mi- in the month of April, 1654, the father not being wil- 
niſter of Rochelle. Jing 10 leave bis Candidate till he had himſelf inſtalled 
him in that holy office, to which he had conſecrated him 
from his moſt tender years. In this journey he renewed 
his acquaintance with his old friends in Touraine, Anjou, 
and Poitou ; and the Church of Chatelleraut, where he 
cut born, as well as thoſe of Saumur and la Foreſt, 
aubich had enjoyed the firſt fruits of bis miniſtry, had 
the ſatisfaftion of hearing him edify their Congregations 
once more. He alſo preached ſeveral times at Rochelle 


and la Rochefoucanlt, whither he was obliged to go to pre- 


ſent his fon to the Sym which was held there on the ut- 

moſt border of the Province ; and the Aſſembly having 

ted him after the mceſſary examinations, they re- 

turned to Rochelle ; where that numerous Flock having 

beard the new Miniſter's Probation Sermons with ſatis- 

faction, his father laid hands on him, on Sunday the 6th 

75 Fuly, A fortnight after he took leave of the Church 

A farewel Sermon, and a Collection cuas made of all 

the Sermons preached by him during this journey, which 

has born two impreſſions, one at Saumur and the other at 

Geneva. He then departed from Rochelle, to return to 

(20) Abrege de Paris (20). He had the ſatisfaction five years after to 
1 have his ſon ſor his ue. Hadrian Daille was in 
Fag. 30. the year 1658 choſen a Miniſter of Paris, in the room 

of Mr. Meſtrezat, Mr. Cottibi relates a pleaſant ſtory 

about the invitations of Rochelle and Paris ſucceſſively 

(21) Cottiby, addreſſed to Mr. Daille's fon (21) : Tour reflecting thus 
Replique a Mr. on my prayers (he ſpeaks to the father) puts me in mind 
0, 3 in a journey I took with you from Paris to Cha- 
telleraut: without lying, they were prayers wwell cooked 
uh: under pretext of conducting this your dear and only 
fon ta be Miniſter at Rochelle, did it not mightily become 

(22) Milet Jeu to compare your ſelf to the Patriarch 4orabam, and 
ſuppoſing this ro bim to Iſaac, whom you was going to ſacrifice, becauſe 
be true, I obſerve you removed him to a diftance from Paris (22) ? There 
_ . the wanted no more to make the Allagory compleat, but 
Þ 5 5 7 an Angel to come and flay your arm, and prevent the 
lock on living GOlew, obliging you to return back again, and bring home 
in the Provinces the young victim aft and ſound. But you have pro- 
2 deplorable vided for this ſince; the Angel being one of the' King's 
, Secretaries, whoſe name I have forgo (23) : he went poſt 
(23) In the Life Nom Paris to furprize the Rochellers ; and in ſpite of all 
of Mr. Daille, Ihe proteſtatious whith you had made to thoſe poor people, 
11. 31, the El- 40 conſecrate your jon to them without reſerve, and never 
112 to demand bim back ; and this in oppofation lo Mr. Dre- 
EA Prop JN , Hincourt, who, it is ſaid, ſeemed to have @ mind to re- 
to Rochelle fo de. call bis own fon ; againſt all thoſe yowl by which you 
mand Mr. Dailies had deſtined bis Miniſtry to thoſe Gentlemen, and which 
2 *, * | being more ſolemn than thoſe «wich, by your relation, had 
in. engaged mine uu the Proteſtants Poitiers, ought conſe- 


ualifications of a Writer in an eminent degree, compoſed ſeveral Works, With 
| | | | bmi 


 quenth ie hams been mbre inviolable 3 ape Handling all 


theſe engagements, I fay, the aforeſaid Angel, whom one 
would e taken for a very intereſted man, addrayes 
himſelf to the Miniſters of the Synod of Xaintonge, alread) 
prepoſeſed by Letters, and without giving the parties 4 
1322 * defending 7 1 right, he takes anvay this 
ac from them, ng them a foundation for eter- 
naly complaining Bu of the fidelity of the ale. and 
75 % of the fon, FA he teſerved ſuch laſting regret. 
onſr. Daille calls this a Romance, and a fabulous 
Narration (24). | (24) Replique 2 
His ſon was ſtill alive at the Revocation, of the E- Adam, & 4 Cote 
dict of Nantes ; but on account of his bodily infirmi- , Part. 3: 
ties he was excuſed from exerciſing the functions of his preg apa 
Miniſtry, He retired to Switzerland, and died at Zu- * 
rich about the month of May 1690. All his Manu- 
ſcripts, among which there were ſeveral Works of his 
father's, were carried to the public Library. He was an 
admirable good judge of books ; for he not only knew 
whether they were good or not, but even whether they 
fold well ; and I have heard that the Bookſellers were 
not over and above pleaſed with the latter part of his 
knowledge. Mr. Baillet mentions him in the firſt Vo- 
lume of his Anti, and juſtly cenſures thoſe who pre- 
tend he had a fon who became a convert to the Romiſh 
2 'F ſet oy his get the margin : | 
y are taken from a in his Work, wherein 
gives the titles of . Books which by ſes = bard 
deſigned (25). Take notice that Mr. Palle the fa. Proteſtants, and 
ther, becoming a Widower at thirty ſeven, never mar- , Heretic: 4 
* again. | 1 the North an 
Monſr. Pictet, Divinity Proſeſſor at Geneva, having Ca ENS the 
read what I have ſaid above, that Mr. Daille's ſon's concerted in pur. 
Manuſcripts were carried to the public Library of Zu-ſaance of the V. 
rich (26), had the goodneſs to inform me that the Ma- s 24 7"ſpira- 
nuſcripts of Mr. Daille the father were at Geneva, in 2 
the hands of a private perſon who had bought them. dam, oith the 
They are the explication of the IX firſt Chapters of Hifory of the . 
the Epiſtle of S. Paul to the Romans: the Expfication Cassie of berg 
of the Iſt Epiſtle of S. Peter : ſeveral other Sermons : — Jan * 
the Reſutation of the Expoſition of the Biſhopof Con- 524 — 
2 and a Treatiſe of the Euchariſt, like that by = S:eur John 
bertin. ailie, R. B. T. 
G] A man ſo laborious as le.] I aſſure my ſelf the J. & Hadhias, 
Reader will be glad to find — what I am — to e 
tranſcribe from the Life of Mr. Daille. ** His Books taken, [aid 1. 
and his Studies were his chief recreation, and his 4 Brier, if this 
«« greateſt delight. In bis cloſet he refreſhed himſelf er , name te 
, after labour, with pleaſure and profit at the fame g . 1 
„ time; and thither he came to reſt after the moſt ee 
© pai duties of his office, even thoſe which con- 4% Zurich, 11 
« fiſt in ſtudying. For then he diverted himſelf by van Hadrian, 
„ changing the fubjekt, and when he found his mind ©" © fact, 
« fatigued with reading or ſtudying matters of high 5er Passe 
<< ſpeculation, or which demanded _ attention, he bar be left a ſon 
* took up ſome Author which required leſs applica- “ France w 
tion, and yielded him agreeable entertainment: thus 541 On 
he intermixed the ſerious and the delightful, that he 4% qo f 
might always as it were keep up his appetite by this 294. hep 
<« variety of diet. I believe alſo we may, without 5 
« flattery, give him the praiſe of having been one of % „ 59d read 
the greatelt readers of his time, and that of the moſt vrirten from Zu- 
various kinds of Books, not only of thoſe belong - rich « lirtle after 
« ing to his own profeſſion, but of thoſe which ſeem e death of Mr. 
to be the moſt foreign to it. It would be no difficult Daillf the ſon. 
matter to be convinced of this, if we conſider that, 3 
„ he lived to a great age, and huſbanded well every (hz bt. 9d 
„ moment of his long life. He was extremely labo- vun hav. 
« rious, and riſing very early, as was his daily cuſ- god nor 
«© tom, he had by that means about fiveor fix hours free ms etiam 
«« from the ordinary hurry of life, which he could af. e vaten oe 
« ſuredly ſpend in his cloſet. No wonder therefore if tum, f non ati. 
«© he had the leiſure to lay up ſuch a ſtock of learning gua ex parte pro- 
« in ſo many years time 3; for he was a man who made et. Plin. Epiſt. 
« his advantage of every thing, and read no Book, 5* > 3. 
«© how deſpicable ſoever, without taking Extracts from 28) Abreod de 
« ir (27), for which he never failed to and ſome place J. J, 4. 5% 
<< or other, and he knew very well how to make ule of pag. 66, 67, 


them on proper occaſions (28)." 
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ſeller, according 
to euſtom, put 
the following year 
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ſubmiſſion to certain Critics, his firſt eſſay was a Maſter- piece [] ; and L do riot knoẽ- 
whether it ſhould not be ſaid to be his Maſter- piece. I peak of his Book of the Uſe of 
(z The Book- the Fathers, which was printed in the year 1631 (g). It is a very ſtrong chain of argu- 


ments, which form a moral demonſtration againſt thoſe who would have Religious Diſ- 
putes decided by the authority of the Fathers. The Author did not begin with this, be- 


in the Title page. Cauſe he knew the Fathers of the firſt ages favoured the Roman Catholics; for he has 
ſhewn in ſeveral Works that he deſired no better than to reduce Controverſies to this 


point : Every doctrine which'is not conformable to the three firſt Centuries ought to be rejetted 


as'n buman innovation. He would not have conteſted with the Biſh 


of Meaux the 


principle of the Hiſtory of the Variations IJ. Never was any Miniſter more exa&tl: 

acquainted than he with the Hiſtory and Doctrine of the Fathers. It is impoſſible at this 

time of day to write in finer Latin than I has done on the ſubjects which he has treated; 

As to his French Style, it cannot be faid that he was arrived at the height of perfection! 

but there was no man of his age, among thoſe of his cloth, who ſpoke French ſo well ( Ser tt Re. 
as he; which muſt be attributed to the intimate acquaintance he had, during his long ſtay mark [7] of the 


Gb) See the Re- at Paris, with the celebrated Monſieur Conrart (5). He preſided in che laſt National (Jebn). 
Synod held in France, which was that of Loudun, in the year 1659. He had this ad- | 


mark [VI. 


rticle ADAM 


vantage, that his mind did not decay with his age; for there is no leſs fire and ſtrength in his 0 He was 70 
Reply to Father Adam (i), and in the two Volumes de Objecto Cultus religioſi (k), than in years old when 


With ſubmiſſion to certain Critics, his firſt Eſt 
wo n what we find in a Boo 
(29) Biblioth. of Mr. Colomiés (29). Opinion are pretty much divid- 
Choiſie, pag. 2. ed concerning this Work de Uſu Patrum. The Preſbyte- 
"rians eſteem it highly ; but thoſe of the Church of England 
male no' great actount "of it. Speaking one day of this 
Bool 7 a learned man ( abo is now in Epiſcopal Orders) 
he told me that in bis opinion it vas the leaft of Mr. 
Daill*s Works, and that he wondred that having read 
the Fathers pretty much, he ſhould make uſe of that read. 
ing to darken the merit of the primitive Church. Mr. 
Scriverer, an Engliſh Divine, is of the ſame ſentiment, 
in his ag for the Fathers againſt the ſame Mr. 
Daille. Take particular notice that this Cenſure is 
principally founded on the wrong which that Work 
may do Antiquity : this would not be ſaid of an in- 
| Genz Book ; ſo that thoſe who cenſure this Work 
(30) Matthew are in reality its Panegyriſts: I know very well that 
Scrivener, in A- the Divine of the Church of England (30), who wrote 
Polegia pro S. Ce- gninſt that Work, ne Are. Paille's arguments 
cleæ Patribus gal P 1 > 4 n 
adverſus Jo Are not ſtrong: but he maintains his aſſertion ſo ill, 
Dalleum, printed that nothing would be more eaſy than to refute his 
at London, 1672. Criticiſm. But not to enter into the merits of the dil- 
pute, let us only obſerve, that by the confeſſion of that 
(31) See his Pre- Divine (31), the Book de U/u Patrum has been the ad- 
face, miration of the Preſbyterian party. This was the 
Work which a learned Miniſter of Picardy eſteemed 


above any that Mr. Daille had written. He ſpeaks of 


it in the following words, addrefling himſelf to the Au- 

thor. Licet quicguid operum baftenus edidifti, vir Reve- 

rende, mibi plurimiim placuerit, tuaque omnia, tum La- 

tine tum Gallice ſcripta, equali plauſu ab eruditis, at- 

que aded d piis omnibus, excepta fint, diffiteri tamen non 

pofſum, laborum tuorum primitias, Traftatum nempe 

tuum de Patrum in decidendis de Religione Controver/iis 

Uſu, me plurimim Lago > cepifſe. Non ſoliù m enim Opus 

Mud mird rerum lectu & ſcitu jucundiſſimarum digniſſima- 

rumgue varietate refertum eft, verum etiam eloquentia 

orationiſque nitor cum rebus ipſis certant, tantaque erudi- 

tione & facundid argumentum illud pertractaſti, ut wix 

— quicquam magis elaboratum erudito hoc ſeculo prodiifſe vi- 

(32) Jo. Mettay- deatur (32). 1. e. Though I have been very much 
er, Epi. Dedi- ** pleaſed with whatever Works you have hitherto 
77 ee de «© publiſhed, and all your Writings, as well in Latin 
tram. es as in French, have been received with equal applauſe 
by the learned, and by all religious men, yet I 

cannot but confeſs that the firſt fruits of your labours, 

] mean your Treatiſe of the L/ of the Fathers in de- 
*« ciding controverſies of Religion, always took me the 
moſt. - For that work is not only ſtored with an 
admirable variety of things extremely entertaining 
and worthy to be read and known, but the elegance 
and purity of the language vie with the matters 
** themſelves ; and you have treated that argument 

with ſuch learning and eloquence, that, in my judg- 

ment, a more elaborate performance has ſcarce ap- 

«© peared in this learned age.” Thele are the words 

of Mr. Mettayer, who was Miniſter of St. Quintin ; 

his Latin Tranſlation of this Work of Mr. Daille 

| was printed at Geneva in the year 1656. It is affert- 

(33) Pag. 14. ed in the Life of Mr. Daillé (33), that a learned En- 
gliſhman, named Thomas Smith, tranſlated the ſame 


46 


he publiſhed the 
his firſt. 


Book into his mother- tongue: Mr. Mettayer ſays the 
ſame thing ; but Mr. Scrivener affirms (34) that he (34) Scriven. 1 
knows this fact to be falſe from very good hands, and P. at. 
has heard Mr. Smith fay it was one of Oxford, and 
not himſelf,, who had done that Tranſlation ; and that 
he (Mr. Smith) would have refuted the work, if he had 
thought it worth his while (45). One thing which (35) S/ %. 
cannot be denied is, that there is a Preface, un- 27. /4ll+ in 
der the name of Mr. Smith, prefixed to the Engliſh cr ipeo Dall;eun 
Tranſlation printed in the year 1651. Mr. Cottiby rfellere, ſed re 
(36) made a Remark againſt the Book of the Uſe of %, exper/s 
the Fathers, which the Author did not vouchſafe to ** — 
examine. See Mr. Daille's Reply, in the XI chapter Gre gelb. 
of the III part (37). 9 Aaem, ibid. 

Here is more than enough to prove that the firſt Book 
which Mr. Daillé preſented the Public with was rec- (36) Cottiby, 
koned a very good Book, and one of his beſt Books. 5% l. 
And this puts me in mind of a maxim which a grave * 
Author advanced ſome years ago, to prove that the (37) Pag. m. 
Avis aux Refugiez, or Advice to the Refugees, was the —_ 
Work of a Writer who had already compoſed ſeveral 
good Books. His Proof reduced to a Maxim amounts to 
this: Every Book which\is well written, and with a 
good turn, is at leaſt the third or fourth production of 
itt Author. This Maxim is falſe ; but when a man en- 
deavoursto convert it into a proof of a Crime of State, 
he deſerves to be turned to ridicule yet more than the 
Author, of whom I am ſpeaking, was in the Cabale 
chimerique. Mr. Daille, and his Book de V/ Patrum, 
were there cited, among other inſtances, to prove that 
the firſt Book which a man publiſhes is ſometimes a 
finiſhed piece. * | 

[II He would not have conteſted with the Biſhop e 
Meaux the principle of the Hiſtory of the Variations.]_ 
The principle I am ſpeaking of is this : The Catholic 
Truth proceeding from God receives its perfection imme- 
diately ; but Herejy, the <veak production of human wit, 
cannot be made up of any other than ill-matched pieces. 
The Author of the Paſtoral Letters pretends (38) that (38) See the Poſ- 
this is arguing like a Heathen, as the greateſt enemy of tal Letter of 
the Chriftian Religion would do, and that it is ſuppoſing — nn 
of fats which cannot be advanced but by the moſt igno- ; 
rant of all nen: ſo that one is tempted to believe the 
Biſhop of Meaux never caſt his eyes on the Writings 
of the Fathers of the four firſt Centuries, ſince it is im- 
poſſible that a learned man could fhew ſuch profound | 
ignorance. There appeared a Writing (30) towards the (39) Intitlcd, 
end of the year 1688, wherein it is obſerved (40) that 1 


theſe abuſes fall no leſs on Mr. Daille than on the Bi- 3g" Seng er 


ſhop of Meaux, wwho ſeems to have copied his Maxim fugie pour ſervir | 


from the firſ lines of one of the beſt of Mr. Daillt's d Addition as 
Warks. And indeed, that Miniſter, in the very be- wean - — 
ginning of his Reply to Father Adam, lays down the 1 . 
principle of the Biſhop of Mgaux. See the 4n/wer of 

the faithful who are captives in Babylon to the Paſtoral (40) Pag 9- 
Letter o the firſt of November 1694: you will find 

there (41) the words of Mr. Daille, and the declaration (41) Pag.? 
which thoſe ſaithful make, that they ſtick to that prin- | 
ciple, notwithſtanding the invectives of the Author of 

the Paſtoral Letters. This Anſwer is dated from Or- 

leans the 15th of Januafy 1695. 5 1 

| 2 | 


148) Fi 


6, 


DAT 


his other Works. Le declared ftrenuouſly"for Univerſal Grace, and wrote againſt 2 Pro- 


* 
509 


7% Frederie ſeſſor of Leyden, the Antagoniſt of Mr. Amyraut (1). He intitled his Book, An Apo- 


Spanheim-0 Jopy for the Synods of Allen 
Latin the — | 


(m) It is a ant Divines. 


and Charenton (m). This Work rekindled the War among * 
r. Daille endeavoured to clear himſelf, by ſay ing 


that his 


Work, and was Writing had been publiſhed without his knowledge; but notwithſtanding he anſwered a 


inted at Am- | ö 
rw as: Profeflor of Groningen, who had written 


ginable. The Profeſſor () failed not to rep 


% 


e him, with all the ſharpneſs ima- 
y 3 and though the conſequences of this (») It was ga. 


quarrel did not laſt long [XK], yet they produced what conſtantly happens in like caſes, I , Marer 


mean that the public thereby came to the knowledge of ſeveral little adventures which injure 


(Mare ſius). 


Mr. Daille's memory [ LI. whether they be true or falſe : for there are but too many 
Readers who, finding how difficult it is to diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, chuſe rather 
to believe what they find in the Book of a famous man. It were to be wiſhed that the 


' Diſputes concerning Univerſaliſm and Particulariſm had been looked upon in thoſe days 


CX] The conſequence of this betabeen him and 
Des Mavets did not laſt long.) The diſpute between 
% Mr. Des Marets and the Author of the Apolc 
« was ſoon extinguiſhed. 
time lived in friendſhip, there was no great 
t difficulty in reconciling them: the agreement was 
% afterwards confirmed by an interview at the Hotel 
« de Turerne, where they embraced as brothers; and 
© they viſited each other during Mr. Des Marets ſtay 
(42) Yie de Mr. es in Paris, whither his occaſions had called him (42).” 
Dail, page 26. [j The Public thereby came to the knowledge of ſe- 

weral little adventures which injury the memory of Mr. 
Dailk.) Read the Prolegomena of Mr. Des Marets, 
and you will there find a long ſeries of artifices im- 
yed by Mr. Daille to excuſe his printing of his 
k. The Walloon Synod made a great noiſe againſt 
that Book, and wrote their complaints concerning it 

to the Synod of the Iſle of France. They all 
that the title of that Work had been fraudulently ſup- 
till after its ication ; that that Title was 
jurious and ſcand ; that the Walloon Churches 
. had been extremely offended at itz that they thought 
the Churches of France had yet more reaſon to be of- 
fended ; and that Mr. Daille's honour viſibly ſuffered 
by it, fince that Title had been put to his Book con- 
trary to his intention. This ſhewed that Mr. Daille 
had written, or cauſed ſome other to write, to Holland, 
that the Title of his Book was none of his, and that 
he diſapproved it : and yet the anſwer which the Synod 
of the Iſle of France returned to the Walloon Synod 
declares, that excepting the name of Mr. Spanheim, 
the reſt of the Title was that of Mr. Daille's Original, 
and that Mr, Daille had fully ſatisfied the Aſſembly by 
explaining ' himſelf to them concerning thoſe matters 
(43) Yes ſeitis, (43). This was plainly to impoſe both on the Walloon 
Domini boneratiſ-" Synod, and on * Synod of the Iſle of France; for 
27 lp Os the ground of the offence was not the inſerting Mr. 
jus conſenſu 76 Spanheim's name in the Title, but the intitling of 
ur inf. &f the Work, 4 fvology fir the Han of Alengon and 
Preter id quod Charenton. This very plainly appears from the Wal- 
25 Lv. og rol loon Synod's Letter. As Mr. Daillé, therefore, pre- 
Epifiola, ita je ſided in the Synod of the Iſle of France, and cauſed 
explicavit in boc their Anſwer to be drawn up according to his own fan- 
tetu, ut plene no» Cy (44), it was he who impoſed on the two Synods. 
ot 40 xy Dallows bac in parte ſue Synodo impoſuiſſe, idque parum 
Prager. 5 & prudenter & pudenter luce meridiand clarius pm de- 
criſ. Theolog, edit, Pfirare 3 non adoptando priorem par tem tituli alteram 
1658, in 12m0. 0mnino uam facit: qui enim, &c. If Mr. Daille, there- 
fore, made uſe of falſe evaſions to clear himſelf with 
(44) In uit regard to the Title, he made uſe of them in a yet more 
— Synedi extraordinary manner to excuſe himſelf with regard to 
3 cui the impreflion. Mr. Des Marets clearly proves that 
ravit falls Mr. Daille's excuſes, and thoſe of Blondel, and the 
pro ſuo lubit, Teſt, compared together, mutually deſtroy one another; 
loud, and, in a word, that to cover the firſt lie, there was a 
neceſſity of forging . ſeveral others. I aſſert that this 
does wrong to a great man's memory: for a great 
8 of people, elpecially in the remote parts of 

the kingdom, 

atherwiſe than by their Books of devotion and contro- 
verly. 'They imagine them to be the N images of 
the Apoſtles, who would not for all the world make uſe 
of any artifices or diſſimulation. Therefore when they are 
ſhewed a Monſr. Daille who, deceives two Synods at the 
ſame time, who gets Letters drawn up as he thinks fit 
ina Synad of which he is Moderator, who accamu- 


ook (ubrerfage an. ſubterſuge to elude the complain 

ought againſt his conduct, they muſt neceſſarily ble | 

a great part of the reſpect and veneration which they 
. 


And as they had till that 


now theſe Gentlemen of Charenton no 


as 


had conceived. for him ; and if this is not the conſe- 
„it is rather becauſe one meets with ſtupid ſouls, 
becauſe the thing is in itſelf incapable of pro- 
ducing that effect. It is certain that diſputes wherein 
a Writer unravels, as Mr. Des Marets does here, the 
artifices of thoſe who have t credit in Aſſemblies, 
their artifice, I ſay, in getting what they defire inſert- 
ed in the Letters and Acts of thoſe Aſſemblies, are a 
ſort of reading which muſt needs give great' ſcandal. 
But this is not all. You will find in the ſame Prol-oo- 
mena, that when Mr. Daille ſaw the Cenſure of this 
Work, he fell into a violent paſſion againſt Monſr. 
Des Marets ; that he ſpread his thundering menaces in 
all places, and entred into a confederacy with Curcel- 
læus, an Arminian Proſeſſor, whereby that Proſeſſor 
engaged to fall on Monſr. Des Marets on one ſide, 
while Monſr. Daillé attacked him on the other. 
Dailæus inſtar Tigrorum, qui dicuntur in rabiem agi ad 
pulſum tympanorum, ita efferbuit ad iflius Opuſeuli con- 
ſpectum, ac fi tres ille Exercitationes in tres Furias 
abiiſſent, que verbere ſurdo ipſum interdiu noftugue exa- 
—— z nam illicòꝰ capit dira queque mibi minitari, 
hinc inde ad amicos ſcriptitando, in me evomere quic- 
quid ipfi ſplendida ſua bilis ſuggerebat, reſponfionem cam 
minatus qud me pro merits depefteret . ... . primum ex 
aſlu politico pattus eft cum Curcellzo, publico hofte Eccle- 
ftarum reformatarum, ut arma ſua conjungerent, & me 
communi impetu adorirentur (45). i. e. Daillé, like (45) Idem, ibid. 
Tigers which are ſaid to run mad at the beating of 
«« drums, was as highly enraged fat the fight of this 
little piece, as if thoſe three Exercitations had been 
„converted into three Furies, and had ſecretly laſhed 
„ him day and night: for he immediately began to 
«« threaten me with every thing that was terrible, and 
% to write circular Letters to his friends, wherein he 
« loaded me with all the abuſes his malice could in- 
«« vent, menacing me with an Anſwer in which I 
„ ſhould be handled as I deſerved. .. . He firſt politi- 
„ cally leagued himſelf with Curcellæus, the profeſ- 
< ſed enemy of the Reformed Churches, to join their 
forces and attack me at once.” This wrath has 
been attributed to the preſumption which he had en- (46) Idem, ibid. 
tertained, on ſeeing himſelf Miniſter of the capital Ci- 
ty ; as if a Paſtor of that Church ought to enjoy the (47) Nelim em- 
privilege of a little Popedom. Dniquizs fert ſibi contra- nilus tis creders, 
dici & pro celebritate Eccleſiæ cui ſervit, 
N Thy 00 Am ie, ut de veteri Roma loguumtur Patres 2 a ms 
Concilii Chalcedonenfis Can. penult. Non folum vi @p10- P.ovinc;a (ym. 
Cir fibi deberi putat, fed etiam To mywriior 3 ac fubinde myſtis, Fauquem- 
Archiepiſcopaturit vel Papaturit (46). He cites againſt bfi; aur i/- 
him a paſlage in a Caſe which the Sieur de Fauquem. * © fer itari, 
berge, Miniſter of the Church of Senlis, had publiſh. 1 ** © 
ed againſt him; a paſſage which contains a fa full of bun Pro concione 
inſupportable pride (47) : it is aſſerted that ſeveral of /iberizs notaſſe 
his brethren complained of his haughtineſs, and in 94am en Ec. 
concluſion, that it is common for thoſe who ſee them- _ ory e 
ſelves in a diſtinguiſned poſt and applauded by flat- f, 7205 La "> 
| 5 * terers, ſus Fulle, flatim 
E f ane cum tum 
damnaverit, nec ſolum cenſurd dignum averit, ſed etiam in banc tyrannicam 
vocem proruperit, II lui faut bailler les eſtrivieres, du haut en bas: guo atrocius & 
contumeliofius, ut norunt gui Gallic? norunt, (fig enim agitur demum cum wilffimis 
mancipiis, ) nibil 4 Verbi Divino Miaiſtro, de ſup fratre in cadem dignitate conftituts, 
diet pott. Idem ibid. i. e Would not give credit to all that Fauquemberge, one 
44 of his own n e fame Province has publiſhed of him; or believe he ar- 
« rived at ſuch a pitch of inſolence, that when he was told that the aſoreſaid Miniſter 


! 


* had in his Sermon a little too freely cenſured one of the members of his Church, 
hq was reported ta have uſed falſe meaſures, he hould iamediately condemn bim 
„ unheard, and not only nounce him worthy of cenſure, but bree lf out into this 

n 717. bawve the Baflinade from head to fot : than which 
ſpoken by a Miniſter of God's 
are the vileſt Slaves treated. 


< tyrannicalexpreſion,) 
nothing more barbaroug pr coatumelicus could 
% Word of a Brother of his own Order ; for 
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48) Idem, ibid, 


as they ure at 


facile tententur wertigine, 


DAL 


t MJ. Mr. Daille had a great ſhare in the eſteem of Balzac [N]! 
the 15th-of April 1670, leaving a ſon of whom I ſhall ſpeak in the 
Remarks (o). One cannot ſufffciently admire. the knavery of the Miſſionaries, wich re- 
Rare a paſſage of Mr. Daille concerning the taking away the Cup from the 


Wen un have thei? ogde, Mienud ATbey connce bear 


he died at Pa 


to be contradicted in ſuch a ſtation. Ur dudum of 
quod Prvonywr wn, nec 2 ferule memoriam penitus 
depoſuit ; ita afflatus typho ſeculi paulatim aſſuevit xa- 
raru⁰ẽEscs r * ut multi fint ejuſdem ſecum ordinis 
in Gallia, qui majorem moderationem, nimis ſubli- 
mium ſpirituum aliquam repreſſionem, in ipſo defiderent. 
Verim id folet its cenire qui in loco celfiore conſſſtunt, ut 

| 25  aliorum blandimentit delini- 
ti, fibi quid ſumant de Phariſzorum ſupercilio, quod 
poſtea tonſoris novaculam non wult admittere (48). 1. e. 
% As he has for ſome time aſpired to primacy, and 
has not yet quite — * his having been a pe- 
«« dagogue, he is fo pufted up with worldly arrogance, 
and has accuſtomed himſelf to lord it over the Clergy 
„ in ſuch a manner, that many of his own order in 


„ France with he had more moderation, and that he 


would curb his high ſpirit a little. But it frequent, 
« ly happens to thoſe who are placed in a high ſtati- 
c on, that they eaſily grow dizzy, and being elated 
« with the applauſe of others, contract ſomething of 
the, Phariſaical pride, Which will not bear humalia- 


* 


— 


It is certain theſe things are enough to leſſen the 
eſteem» which the people had conceived for Mr. Daillé. 
In moſt of the provinces of France he was no other- 
wiſe known than by a great number of Sermons, full 
of excellent morality, and ediſy ing piety, and by ſome 
Books of Controverſy, wherein zeal for the truth, mo- 
deration, and judgment ſhine no lefs than learning. 
When people are acquainted only wich the bright ſide of 
a man's character, they have the higheſt veneration ſor 
him, becauſe they are prepoſſeſſed by this favourable 
opinion, that his. life does not give the lie to his doc- 
trine; and conſequently | great abatements are to be 
made, if we hear that a perſon who preaches up hu- 
mility, and the forgiving of injuries to others, is him- 
ſelf puffed up with pride, nnot bear to be refuted, 
and horribly abuſes his Cenſurers. It is doubtleſs a 
great mis fortune for ſuch men as Mr. Daille, to engage 
in perſonal diſputes: it ſeems as if their evil Genius 


laid Wait for them there with his moſt dangerous 


(a) Philipp, 
Hailbrunaerus, 
Epiſt. Dedic. 
Comment. in 


Jeremiam. 
158 
was communi- 


cated by Mr. ds 
Baze. 


ſnares. I hey grow hot, and in their paſſion diſcover 
more of their defects in a month, than they had been 
able to conceal in twenty years. The worſt is, that 
their adverſary reveals whatever may tend to diſhonour 
them, and publiſhes: a hundred things which would 
have otherwiſe remained unknown. Let the reader 
remember the clauſe which I have inſerted in the Text 
of this Article, -avherher they be true ur falſe. I decide 
nothing here as to the fact: nor do I advance any 
thing but what is to be found in a public Work. 
LMI] I were to be awiſhed that the Diſputes concern- 
ing Univer ſaliſm and Particulariſm had been looked upon 
in thoſe days as they are at preſent.] We have ſeen that 
the Walloon Sy nod mightily, beſtirred themſelves againſt 
Mr. Daille's Book, and made heavy complaints of it 
to the Synod of the Iſle of France. They found mat- 
ter of great ſcandal in the very Title; An Apology for 
the Synods of Alengon and Charenton. Whence comes it 


that the Walloon Synod, who drew-up a form of ſub- 


{cription in the year 1686, for the Miniſters who came 
from France, did not inform themſelves whether they 
were for univerſal or particular,Grace ? Had this doc- 
trine changed its nature ſince the printing of Mr. 


Daille's Book ? This 3s no very difficult queſtion 
that all thoſe who had been at the head of parties, 


- - 
1 * 13 : L oe 0 


0 P 
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There needs no, more to ſolve it than to call to min 
either in France, or in Holland, had been dead à 
long time. If Peter du Moulin, Andrew Rivet, Fre- 
deric Spanheim, Samuel Des Marets, or Moſes Amy- 
raut, had been alive in the year 1686, the Diſputes 
concerning Univerſal Grace would have been reckoned 
very important; but, as they had been for a long 
time unable to communicate to others the ſpirit which 
animated them, the waters which had overflowed were 
returned into their channel, flowing in a. gentle and 
quiet ſtream, and people then judged better of the na- 
ture of things. How many. fewer. tins and: ſcandals 
would there have been in the world, if thoſe waters 
had never overflowed their banks (49)? _ (49) See the Re. 
[NI He had, a great ſhare in the efteem of Balxac.] mark [E] of 
It was Monſr. Conrart who. procured Mr. Daille this the Article 4. 
acquaintance, Sojearly \ year 1639 . they -wrote MYRAULT. 
Letters to one another. We find among the ſelect Let- 
ters of Balzac an Anſwer which he ſent to Mr. Daille 
the 24th of December 1639.(50):. Mr. Daillé is fre- (50) It is the 
quently mentioned in Mr. de Balzac's Letters to Mr. 73th of the 18 
Conrart (5 1), and almoſt always with ſtudied encomi- Bock of the 20 
ums. See the X Letter of the III Book, wherein a a 
Sermon of Mr. Daille's is praiſed to the ſky. | In the (51) See the 1 
XVI Letter of the IV Book, Balzac ſpeaks of a viſit £**" of the 18 
he had received from him, and complains in the moſt os, De. ＋ 
obliging manner that it had laſted hut two hours. This dition of , bg 
is an encomium on our Miniſter which does him a and alſo the Sch 
great deal of honour.. Mr. Daille; went to ſee Mr, Lerter of the 2d 
de Balzac in 1653, during the journey which I have a. 107. 
{ſpoken of above (52). This appears from the date of 05 x eile pag. 
the XVI Letter of the IV Book, Here follows ſome; 
thing which teſtifies the friendſhip there was between (52) In the Re- 
Meſſrs. Daille and Conrart. The Friday after this mark [F]. 
** his laſt Sermon (53), he only went abroad to pay 
%a viſit in the neighbourhood to the illuſtrious Mr. (543) That is, the 
«© Conrart his intimate friend, who was a man per- Sem which he 
r ſectly after his own heart, whoſe. charming conyer- frgc has, on 
« ſation made one of the chief delights. of his life, n or April 
and in whoſe affection he might juitly glory; there 16-0. It has been 
never having been a more ſtrict or more indiſſoluble printed with 
«+ friendſhip than that which always continued between the Aiden 
« them from their firſt acquaintance. He ſeemed to 7 ** © 
have a deſire to take leave of this dear friend; and, 
as if he had ſome fore knowledge that this would 
«« be their laſt farewel, his viſit was longer than uſual, . - 
« and he did not retire till after a converſation of _ © 
« two hours, which was the moſt agiceable in tze 
« world (54).” | WIR ; (54) Abrege de 
[] One cannot ſufficiently admire the knawery of the la Vie de Mr. 
Miffionaries, with regard to a. paſſage of Mr. Daille Daille, pag: 47: 
concerning the taking away the Cup from the Laity.) 
They have ſaid, and repeated it a hundred times, that 55) In his Apo- 
Mr. Daillé had acknowledged (5 5) that the taking 27 22 - 
away the Cup was of little or no importance: they Fe © 
have repeated it, I iay, on all occaſions, tho they have 56) It is dated 
been perpetually anſwered that Mr. Daille ſpoke not of the 1ſt of March 
the taking away the Cup, but of the reafons which had 1055, any ts 
induced the Church of Rome to take it away. See of Mr: de Lari 
the Letter (56) which he wrote to Mr. de Langle, Mi- on the 1 Epyile 
niſter of Roan, who had very well expoſed this e- 70 ce Corinthians, 
quivocation in a printed Sermon. a >, 6baps u. cer. 32. 


DALMATIN (GEORGE) a Lutheran Miniſter at Laubech in Carniola in the (e) It muſt there- 


fore be diſtin- 


ſixteenth Century, tranſlated the whole Bible into the Sclavonian tongue, and publiſhed guiges from that 
his Verſion at Wittemberg (a). This Edition had not been long publiſhed, when the which, according 


to the Oxtord 


N Dedicatory which informs me of this fact was. dated; and it bears date the 28th of c:t./-gue, at the 


arch 1386. Calviſius (b) ſays this Verſion of the Bible was printed in the year 1584 vol 6%, 


(c), and that Adam Bochoritz was concerned in it with Dalmatin. The latter had ſtu- 


printed Oſtrabiæ , 
in the year 1581. 


: 


died at Tubingen, in the College where the Duke of Wirtembergh maintained a certain (7) b 


64 Tus Article number of ſcholars (4). - _ | | | e 
con DALMATIN (a) (GEORGE) Maſter of Arts, a Lutheran Miniſter in upper Car- 
niola, was an able, * active, and learned man. 


* 


Epiſt. Ded. Com. 
2 um Jerem. 


In the year 1568 he tranſlated 
| 31 1 { e 


' 


E Ul 


% Valval 
Glorie du L 
4 Carniole, 
6. chap- 11. 
11. pag» 3. 


{1} Valy 
Glorie du 
de Carniol, 


340. 


2) Ibid, 
748. 


(4) lid. 


(5) Ibia, 


(6) In th 
tien of bi, 
rey ta Tu- 


4% Valvaſor, ia 
Glorie du Duche 
4: Carniole, lib. 
6. chap. 11. num. 
11. page 348. 


DAL 


Luther's German Bible into the Sclavonian or Carniolic tongue: and as tht tongue is 


ſpoken in divers places, as in Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, the States of thoſe Coun+- 
tries concluded that the aforeſaid Bible ſhould be printed in that language. Whetefore 


calculation was made of the expence with a Printer of Laybach-(b) A}. But the Arch. 


duke Charles of Auſtria, being informed of it, in the year 1380 forbad id Pri 

to print the aforementioned Bible. However, the Yeats of he Sue, EEE hs 
get it printed elſewhere, ſent George Dalmatin for that purpoſe to Gratz "there. to. take 
upon him the Correction and Reviſal of this Bible, But it was found proper to have it 


reviſed at Laybach, which was done accordingly [BJ. And as it might be eaſily con- 


cluded that the Impreſſion of this Bible would not be permitted in the Dominions 

Auſtria, on the 10th of April 1383 they ſent the ſaid Dian and' Adam Boboritſch c ; 
to Wittembergh, with a recommendation to the Elector of Saxony, where the CITE 
was begun [D] on the 28th of May 1583, and finiſhed in ſix months; ſo that the whole 


Work was completed by New-year's day 1584 [EJ]. Dalmatin dedicated it to the States 


of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and returned thence to his own country with hi 2 
panion and his prifited Copies, after having been at Dreſden to thank che Elector for his 
protection. This Tranſlation is, ſtill uſed in Carniola among the Eccleſiaſtics, who have 


a permiſſion to read it, that they may properly pronounce the paſlages of, Holy Scripture 


ho7 


according to the Carniolic Tongue, becauſe there is no other Sclavonic Verſion EI; 


for as much as the Work of Primus Truber [G] is likewiſe the production of a l 
and has not, as it is fad, been ſo much as publiſhed for the public EE" Delta 


(4) With @ Printer &c.) This Printer's natne 


| was John Manlius ; and he had been brought into 


(1) Valvaſor, 

Glorie du Duche 

de Carniole, page 
© 34% 


that country Ly Primus Truber, about the year 1561. 

He was the' firſt who ſet up a Printing-houſe at Lay- 

bach, and began to print the Sclavonian tongue in La- 

tin Letters, which the ſaid Primus Truber had invent- 

ed, whereas before they wrote in Glaguelitic or Cyril- 
lic characters (1). ö | 

' [B] Was done accordingly.) On the 24th of Auguſt 
in the year 1581, the following Divines aſſembled 
for this purpoſe at Laybach, who were well verſed in 


the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Sclavonian tongues, . 


and were deputed, each from his reſpective country, 
to reviſe this Work, viz. Jeremiah Hamburger, Doc- 
tor of Divinity, Paſtor and Superintendant of the Lu- 
theran Churches of Gratz, in Styria; Bernard Steiner, 
Paſtor at Clagenfurt, in Carinthia; and George Dal- 


matin the Tranſlator, with Chriſtopher Spindler, Paſtor 


(2) Ibid. Page 
748. 


and Superintendant of the Church of Laybach, Adam 
Bohoritſch, John Schweiger, and Felician Truber of 
Carmola (2). Nr W 

[C] Adam Boboritſeb]! As it is uſually written in 
German, or Bohorizh according to the Orthography 
of hib own country. He was a native of Carniola, 
and Evangelic Rector at Laybach. While he reſided 


at Wittembergh, he publiſhed a Book under the Title 


(3 J Ibid. 


(4) bid. 


(s) Ibia, 


(6) In the Rela. 
lien of bis Jour- 
rey ta Tur iy. 


of Ardticæ Horulæ ſucceſſive de Latino-Carmolana Li- 
reratura, ad Latinæ Lingus analogiam accommodata, 
unge Moſchovitice, Ruthenicæ, Polonice, Boemice, Lu- 
fatice Lingua cum Dalmatica & Croatica cognatio fa- 
eile deprebenditur. Witembergs 1584. This Book 
which ſerves for a Grammar, was compoſed with great 
application, and an Epiſtle. Dedicatory was prefixed to. 
it ad Wlluftrium Styria, Carinthiz, & Carniolæ Proce- 
rum filios, univerſi equeſtris ordinis ingenuam juuentutem. 
Witem: Cal. Fan. 1584 (3). | | 
[] The Impreſſion wwas begun.) They had agreed 
with Samuel Seelfiſch, Bookſeller at Wittembergh, 
that he ſhould print fifteen hundred Copies of it, each 
Copy to contain two hundred and eighty. ſheets: of the 
largeſt paper, on a. fine character, with wooden cuts. 
For which the States of Carniola were. to pay after. 
the rate of twenty florins for every bale of five hun- 
dred ſheets. 
Bible amounted to about eight thouſand florins : to- 
wards which the States of Styria gave a thouſand flo- 
rins, thoſe of Carinthia nine hundred, and the Evan- 
gelic States of Carniola ſix thouſand one hundred (4). 
[EJ I 1584.] Under the Title of Biblia tu je uſe 
ſuetu piſmu, ftariga inu nrviga Teſtament . Slovenſki, 
tolmazhena St Jutia | Dalmatina c. i. e) The 
Bible, or the Holy Seri s of the Old and New. 
«« Teſtament, tranſlated into the Sclavonian tongue, 
by George Dalmatin,” printed at —. in 
the Eleftorace of Saxony, by the heirs of John Krafft 
1584 (%, in att Het * 
[EFI Sclawvonian Verſion.] Stephen Gerlach (6) indeed 
mentions, that in the month of June 1578 there was 
Wund at Vedreno, a village of Bulgaria on the fron- 


* 
A4 " 


— 


The expences of the impreſſion of this. 


eran, 
Matin was 
afterwards 


tiers of Thrace, the Bible in the Sclavonian or Jlly- 


rian tongue, at the houſe of an Eccleſiaſtic of that 
place; but in all likelihood it is neither printed in 
Latin Characters, nor agrees in Dialect with that 
which I have ſpoken of above. roo raft zl 

[G] Primus Truber.) Primus Truber deſerves to 
have a more ample account given of him. He was 
firſt a Canon of Laybach, and began in the year 1 31 
to preach publickly in the Cathedral of that Cy 
Luther's doctrine concerning the two kinds in the Eu- 
chariſt, and to approve the marriage of Prieſts; ſo 
that he embraced Luther's party, and left Carniola to 
retire into the Empire, where the town of Kempſon 
choſe him for their Paſtor. He preached there for 
fourteen years, and deſerved well of his country by 
his Tranſlations. For he tranſlated into the Carnio- 
lan tongue, in Latin Characters, not only, 1, The 
Goſpels, according to the Verſion of Luther, 2, with 
his Catechiſm, but alſo 3, the whole New Teſtament, 
and 4, the Pſalms of David in the year 1553. At 
length the States of Carniola-recalled him home: He 
tranſlated alſo into his mother tongue the Confeſſion of 
Augſburgh, and Luther's German Sermons, whoſe 
laſt Treatiſe was printed at Tubingen. Herman Fa- 
bricius Moſemannus (7) ſpeaks of Truber's Tranflati- (7) In the A. 
on, with the addition of ſome other circumſtances, as Het of rhe 
follows. John Ungnad Baron of Sonneck (8) in > Abe 
Croatia, at the time of the Augſburgh Confeſſion, Hong 
«« cauſed the Bible to be tranſlated into the Sclavonian 18) He was the 
language at Aurach in the Dutchy of Wirtembergh. E=p<ror's Go- 
« In this tranſlation he employed three learned Scla- ner in Styria, 
«« yonians.; the firſt was named Primus Truber, the 2 3 
< ſecond Anthony Dalmata, and the third Stephen ces ef An, 
„ Conſul. But theſe Books were ſeized on the road, C-rinthia, and 
and are ſtill ſhut up in Caſks at Newſtad in Auſtria. Otniela, and di- 
The Character is altogether ſingular, almoſt reſem- * = * 
« bling an Aſiatie or Syriae Character, with pretty a 5th ;{December 
large and ſquare letters. A Copy of this Bible may aged 71. Valva. 
ebe ſeen in the Library of the Landgrave of Heſſe. or, a Glorie du 
«« There are alſo ſome copies of it to be met with d. Car- 
« in Sclavonia.” 222 Fabricius: Theſe Bibles 2 N 
are without doubt printed in Cyrillic Characters. But & liv. pong 
as to Truber, he was baniſhed Carniola a ſecond time, 20+ p. 467. Mat. 
and died in the year 1586, according to Martin Zei- Pieſſerus: he 


ler (9). The fame year he ſubſcribed bimſelf as fol- vote f. Life. 


lows, in a Letter he wrote to the Deputies, of Carni- Ungnad, a- 


ola, which Subſcription contains his whole life. -principally of this 


Primus Truber, formerly Canon in ordinary, cal- Jobn of Ungnad,, 


led, and confirmed at Laybach, Paſtor at Lack, Tape 1603, in 
« at Tuffer near Ratſchach, and at St; Bartholomew's ©” 

««: field, Chaplain at 8. Maximilian of Cilly, Scla- 
e vonian Preacher at Trieſte, and after the firſt per- Alls. 
ſecution Preacher at Roſemburgh on the Tauber, 


in © Paſtor at Kempten and at Aurais, afterwards 
Preacher to the States of Carniola, and at Rubia (10) Valvar, 


% in the County of Goergh, and after the ſecond Glorie du Ducb- 
« Perſecution Paſtor at Cauffen, and now at Deredin- 4 Carniole, pas · 
«c gen near Tubingen (10).” 348. 


9) In his Epi- 
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afterwards put in poſſeſſion of the Cure of St, Khaziam [#] by Chriſtopher Baron of 
urſpergh in the year 1388. And though the Catholics had given him an ignominious 
name [I], and had baniſhed him in 1598, the Baron of Aurſpergh nevertheleſs kept 


[Moos. Khaziam,] Or S. Catiani near Aurſpergh, 
in the Dioceſe. of the Patriarch of Aquileia. 
Patriarch Gregory, in the year 1620, gave the right 
of preſentation with all the dependencies of that Bi 
(37) Ibid. lib. 8. nefice to Gebhard of Aurſpergh (11). 


given him: for Tum in the Carniolan tongue fig- 
nifies Ces and Kobila a Mars, Thence it has 
happened that ſeveral Proteſtants have called our Dal- 


bim Jure Kobila, that is, George Mare. But this der the Stable, before the Caſtle ; for which reaſon 
was done by miſtake, becauſe another Lutheran Mi. this private vault is to this day called be Hole of the 
niſter, named George Tereſchith, was nick-named Preacher Jure Kobila (13). | 


DAMASCENUS (JOHN), one of the moſt illuſtrious Fathers of the lower Empire, 
bare in the eighth Century [4]. He was born at Damaſcus, where his father, tho* 
[+ Hi name was 4, good Chriſtian + [B], had the place of Counſellor of State to the Saracen Chalif. He 
ansür, and he | 7 n 1al; - : | 

is foppoted to be WAS a very rich and a very Charitable man, and principally delighted in redeeming of 
the perſon woo — He one day redeemed a very able man named Coſmas, who had been taken 
cus to the Sars At Sea, and made him Tutor to his only fon. The child made a great progreſs under 
cens. See Aſſe- this excellent Tutor, as well in the ſciences as in zeal for Religion. e became ex- 
cn, tom. 2. pag. tremely zealous for Images, and diſperſed Letters through the Empire, which wonder- 
97. Eutych. fully ſupported the cauſe againſt the efforts of the Emperor Leo Iſauricus, a great enemy 
rag. 212, &. tO Images. They ſay that this Prince, burning with deſire to revenge himſelf on John 
App. REA] Damaſcenus, who then filled the 5 of Counſellor of State to the Chalif, which his fa- 

ther had held before him, made uſe of a forged Letter [C] with ſuch ſucceſs, that it oc- 

caſioned the Chalif to order his Counſellor's hand to be ſtruck off. It is ſaid that John 

Damaſcenus, having recommended himſelf to the prayers of the bleſſed Virgin, recovered 

his hand, and publickly demonſtrated his innocence. . The Miniſter who anſwered Fa- 


ther Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm, rejected this ſtory with contempt as an imper- 


Jure Kobila, on account of a Mare which had been 


matin Faure Kobila h ignorance (12). (42) Ibid, pag, 
_ 8g: 739+ [1] Given him an ignominious name.) They called [X] Concealed in his ] That is, in a vault un- 349: 


tinent fable; and not contented with that, 


ſpeaking, is blaſphemy [D]. The imagination of Bzovius is a very pleaſant one: he 


A] He flouriſhed in the eighth Century.) Alphenſus 
N deſerves cenſure for two reaſons; fince he has 
(1) In Libris ad- aſſerted (i) that according to Trithemius our John Da- 
258 maſcenus ſhould be — under the Empire of Theo- 
 Labbe, de Scripe, dolius the younger, about the year 450.” It is net 
Eccleſ. tom. 1. true that Trithemius has ſaid this: he has _— 
Page 557. gebertus, who ſpoke of the diſputes of John - 
cenus againſt the Emperor Leo ; this belongs to the 
(2) It is 830 in year 73042). But tho? it were true that Trithemius 
F. Labbe, ibid. was of that 22 Alphonſus de Caſtro would not 
be acquitted; for he ought to have corrected him, and 
not have adopted his pretended ignorance, We ſhall 
preſently ſee ſuch r Anachroniſm. | 
[B] His father vas à good Chriſtian.) John, Pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem, having cauſed ſome inquiries to 
be made concerning the family of John Damaſcenus, 
found that his father and mother were Chriſtians, and 
that they had brought him up in the Chriſtian Faith. 
Whence it may be concluded that this Father of the 
Church was never converted from Judaiſm to Chriſtia- 
nity : for that could not have been without his having 
firtt renounced his Baptiſm and the Goſpel. But thoſe 
Who have written his life ſay nothing like. it, and it 
appears that he had always a very great attachment 
; for the Goſpel, as it was then taught by the devout 
_ and the zealous ; I principally mean the Monks, who 
(3) In Chrono , | 

graphia, apud were exceſſively fond of images. WhereforeanAuthor 
11 named Peter — — ( * — — — 
Jnaucum, blunder, in laying in the year 470 John al- 
e 4, cave 3, cenus abjured Judaiſm, and embraced the Goſpel. The 
pag 6h br firſt blunder , relates to his pretended converſion ;-the 
| — conſiſts in the time: * if coo — was con- 
.  verted, or perverted, it could not be in the year 470, 

55 1 ſince he lived in the VIII Century. ai 
clafter, lib, 2. [G}, Leo [ſauricus , . made uſe of a farged Leiten to 
pag · n. 116 ruin him.] Some of the Letters which Jobn Damaſce- 
(% You will fing Bus had . written againſt the Iconoclaſts fell into the 


it at length with hands of Leo, who cauſed the hand writing of them 10 
that of Leo in be Jo well fludied by a Pen-man exceedingly well ſtalled 


Father Mam in the art of counterfeiting and falſifying of bands, that 
buerg's Lite of i, au, impoſſible-t0 9 the true from the falſe (q). 


_ 2 Thereupon he cauſed a Letter (5) to be written, Where- 


the Life of Jebn in he pretended that John Damaſcenus exborted him 
Damaſcenus com- to cauſe ſome troops to advance towards Damaſcus, 


ſed b , - : 
5 7 % and promiſed him, as Governor of the place, to: diſpoſe 
ruſalem. 


all things in ſuch a manner that the taking of it ſhould 


made uſe of an argument which, properly 


has 


be infallible. He ſent this Letter to the Prince of the 
Saracens ; and gloried very much in refuſing to take 
advantage of a traitor's perfidy, and having the = 
roſity to diſcover to the Chalif the 1 one 
of his ſubjects. The Chalif, without hearing the pro- 
teſtations of innocence which John Damaſcenus made, 
and without ſuffering him to diſcover Leo's artifice, 
commanded that hand with which he ſuppaſad he had 


written ſo treaſonable a Letter, to be immediately firuck 


off, and ardered it to be publickly expoſed on a gibbet to 


the fight of the whole city (6). Damaſcenus, being re- (6) Maimbourg, 

tired to his houſe, petitioned the Chalif that his hand HH. des Icons 

might be given him again ; which was oe : he fe, liv. 2. 
the Virgin, 


then —— himſelf before an image Page 122. 
and ing applied his hand to the place where natu- 


rally it ſhould have been, he beſought the Holy Virgin 
to uſe her powerful interceſſion with her Son, that he 
would pleaſe to reflore it, that he might continue to main- 
tain the cauſe which he bad hitherto ſo 14 defended 
againſt the Tronoclafts (7). As he prayed he 

and in a dream thought he {aw the Holy Vi 
aſſured him that his prayer was heard. 
awaking ſuddenly, he found bis hand fo perry reflered 
that he bad the free uſe of it as befare, with a ſmall circle 
round his wrift, which marked the place where be receiv- 
ed the blow which had fewered it from his arm, that 
it might not be ſaid that another, who had voluntarily 
ſubſtituted himſelf in his room, bad undergone the puniſh- 
ment for bim. The whole City . . . run the next morn- 
ing to ſee this fight. The Chahif, being acquainted with 
fo furprizing a wonder, . . . would needs ſee him, and be 
convinced by his own eyes , . . he acknowledged his inju- 
ſlice and precipitation, and detaed the infamous treachery 


of the Exiperor (8), and would have re-eſtabliſhed Da- (8) Ibid. pag. 124, 
maſcenus in all his dignities 5 but he found him too 125. 


firmly, reſolved to become a ſolitary. | 
[D] 4 Minifter . . . wade uſe of an argument whith, 

properly ſpeaking, is blaſphemy.) It would be wrong to 

think it ttrange that the Proteſtants ſhauld not give cre- 

dit to the miracle J have juſt related ; for it is certain 

that a great number of Catholics do not believe it; 

and in the way the Writers on behalf of Images have 
compoſed their Hiſtories, they are only fit to render 
even What they truly relate, ſuſpected. Wherefgre 
Monſr. Jurieu would have done nothing but what was 
reaſonable, if he had only rejected the cutting off and 

2 


reſtoring 


| aſleep, (7) Ibid. pats 
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has recitoned Damaſcerus among the Phyſicians who have been Nluftriqus on account of 


2 Fig" EJ. There is more foundation to fay, that be was the Airlt, amor 
Gtecks, who began to treat a fabje& accordin 
pears N in his four BO of the Ortfiodox Faith. He left 


to the Scholaſtic 1 Ins. 
Gurt of "the Sa- 


ince after the miracle which F have mentiohed, and ſhut himfeif hp th the Mio. | 
balk of 5. Lee ut Neem, oder e Mok ade ris chaſe or rial A. 


0 % Art 1 a UK AN 
teloring er John Datmaſcen“s band, as U Nedim 
tale. His reflection on the lightneſs of the puniſhment is 
a very good one;  Princd weald not be fatised- with 
ciſtting off the hand of a-Govetnor who had, [promiſed 
deliver a place to his enemy. But when that Mini- 
2 adds, that ſince the Saracens were not converted at 
the fight of ſuch a miracle, and ſince the City of Da- 
muaſtud did hot renounce Mahometiſm, it muſt be con- 
that what has been ſaid of John Damaſcetivs is 
ſe, he muſt} give me leave to tell him that he ad- 
ances an im a4 Ru 2 4 oy + d 
ie ry Bard bf Behle, "Tays 9) 3 am 'perfutded 
2 N 4 u li: nracli avire wrought in Mrccu, the inba- 
tom · i. pag- 20» bipgghts 19vhuld imme berome Chriſtians: | Is not 
this fyrniſhing the Infidels with weapons to refute all 
the miracles of Moſes and Jeſus Chrilt ? The Egyptian, 
nhl the Jeu of thoſe days were very hard of belief, 
might one ſay ; if ſuch miracles had been wrought in 
Athens or in Rome, the inhabitants would inmediately 
bave become Jews, and 4 erwards Chriſtians. It is 4 
little ſurprizing, that'a Divine ſhould ſuffer himſelf to 
be by a reaſon which is full as ſtrong againſt 
the truth of the Goſpel, as againſt the fables of the 
monks: but when one reflects on the which is 
| over people of a lively imagination by the firſt 
hts which come into their head, it is no great won- 
der that the Miniſter I am fpeaking of has argued in 
the manner he has done. This however is very aſto- 
niſhing, that there ſhould be but one man who appears 
to have taken notice of this dangerous doctrine ; and 
it is remarkable that nobody ſeems to have perceived 
that the public had been made acquainted with it. It is 
_ alfo very remarkable that Mr. Jurieu, who might — 
have ſaved his orthodoxy, by declaring that he had 

vanced this unwarily, and without ſbreſee ing the con- 
ſequences of it ; but that being become ſenſible of its 
venom, ſince he had been cenſured on that account, 
he diſavows this pernicious maxim; it is, I fay, very 
remarkable that that Writer has neglected this ſhort 
and eaſy way of. making his innocence appear, and 
has rather choſen, by ſaying nothing, to ſh the 
world with a lawful pretext to accuſe him of perſiſting 
in the ſame perſuaſion; wiz. that if at this day a hand 
which had cut off ſhould be reſtored at Mecca, 
that City would immediately become Chriſtian. No- 
thing more impions can be advanced, they are the words 
of the perſon who has informed againſt ſome of Mr. Ju- 
(io) See the rieu's errors (10) : for it it plainly to atelare in the face 
litle Book inti- .of heaven and earth, that he is perſuaded. that all the 
tled Declaration miracles of Maſes, of Jeſus Chriſt, and. of his Apoſtles, 
de s r. Bayle are fables, and conſequently that the Scripture of the Old 
aeg 7 and New Teflament is no more than a Romance and a 
de * ſous Legend. Who can hear this without horror * And would 
: Titre de Courte nat Fudaiſm and Chriſtianity be — . by 
Revue des Maxi- ſuch an argument ? , Father Maimbourg's miracle is 
22 2 falſe, becauſe the whole city of Damaſeus was not con- 
was printed in verted, it thence follows, will Infidels Jay, that Moſes 
the year 1691, did mo miracles in Egypt, that Feſus Chrifi did none in 
Judæa, and that $t. Peter did not make the cripple 
evalk who aſted alms of him in the midſt of Feruſa- 
lem ; for neither the Egyptians nor the F exwws <vere con- 
werted, Note that this cripple was carried every day 
to the gate of the Temple, and that afterwards all the 
people law him walk, and knew. him to be the. fame 
(11) Acts iii, g, man Who had been lame (11), and that he was acknow- 
10, and 11,  ledged to be the fame by the Magiſtrates (12); and 
(12) AQ; . 14. Net Jeruſalem continued in the Jewiſh Religion. The 
) Ads iv- 14+ Mitacle of John Damaſcenus, à8 it is related, had no- 
thing more ſignal than that of the lame man, and was 

not followed; as this was, by a pathetic exhortation. 
(£] Bzovius bas reckoned bim among the Phyſicians 
auß have been illufirious on account of their Sanctity.] 
Baovius, in the little Book which he has written 
congerning the Phyſicians who have been holy men, 
aſſerts Damaſcenus to be one of the number. I be 
conformity there is between Manſur and Meſue was, 


as thi kühle, the occafiorl &f Wii mittelt (130. 80 


| likewiſe. | Bug this fault rhighteafily 
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Damaſcenus was called Manſur, that is, abe philus Ray na, 


' Conſtantive Coprony mus, who hated Hich, Kd him © 5 ac bo- 


Manfer,, that, is, boſterd (14). Bzbvids tn{ght. con+ 36 
found Me or Mlanſer wit Meſye, and i 5 2421 
Mauſur of Damaſcqs to be the, ſame with Sree: m. 137 

alſo bf Damaſcus; and that, finde the latte was 

Phyfician, the other muſt nebe 1 (14) Idem, He- 
e 
"4% * I. A. at ; By 
in the, VIII ain 5 Vie od ar th 
year 1149. "William dü Val his adopted Bud: (i5) m Bw 
vius's thiſtske, as Bizovids adopted that'df — othey 2 Boeg 


d gbtnack# hat Gelner ſigrys 772e2rmns 177. 


for having ſpoken Jahn Damaſcenus a malis i 
and a Pan tos Pe ue e = 5. , ver 730. : 


dox Faith, he cites a of Symphorian Cham- 
pier, which imports 8 a — ora 3 
vir uit in Mettecinis data z and one who for his lefirnjng 
and purity of life, wa choſen Superior of a | 
in Conſtantinople. , Geſner afterwards ſpeaks of one 
John Damaſcenus furnamed Manſur, who, among o- 
ther Works,.. wrote divers Parallels on the Scripture. - 
He refutes thoſe who take this John Damaſcenus for | 
Meſue, or ſi thoſe two perſons to have been cot 1 
temporaries ; he refutes them, I ſay, by a chrondlogr- 8 
cal argument: for Meſue, ſays he, is more modern 
than the other by ſeveral Centuries, having lived in 
the reign of . Fredetic Barbaroſſa, about the year 1163. 
He gives the Titles of the Books of John Meſue, and 
ſays they had been publiſtied not long before at Baſil, 
under the name of Janus Damaſcenus. He then ſpeaks 
of one John Damaſcenus Author of the Books of the 
Orthodox Faith, . and of the Parallels. Any one may 
perceive that this is confounding and multiplying Ad- 
thors in a ſtrange manner. Tiraquellus has perplexed 
himſelf a little ; for he places (16) one John de. (16) In Opere ds 
nus Manſur in the Catalogue of noble Phyſicians. The 5½/itate, apud 
word Mah/u- proves his miſtake ; becauſe it prevents 772% Roy- 
one from ſaying chat he intended to {peak only of jug. 51. 4 
John Meſue, whoſe Phyfical Works were printed at 
Baſil under the name of Janus-Damaſcenus.. | 
[There were. ſeveral Phyſical Writers named John 
Meſue, the eldeſt. of whom was nearly contemporar 5 
with John Damaſcenus as will be obſerved elſewhere 7. I In the Article 
App. 23 8 | . ,, * MESUE. 
LFI] Ht was the firſt, among the Greeks, who began 
to treat @ 44985 "according to the ſebolaſtic naked.) 
Mr. Arnauld obſerves, that St. John of Damaſcus c as 
it <vere the St, Thomas of the Greets, that they regulated 
their opinions more by bis judgment, than by that of d! in 
other Father (1 7). It is "fo cenain, adds he, that Fr. 17 Arnauld 5 
Jobn of Damaſcus has auayt been ub rule of their Boc- Perpetuit“ di f- 
trine concerning the Euchariſt, bur Euthymius, to repre- due, tom. 1. liv. 
ſent the Doctrine of the Greek Charch with reſpect to that 2. chap. 6. t. 
myſtery againſt the bereſy of ile Paulicians, only quotes the d Ee "oe 
famous paſſage of St. Gregory Mien in his Catecheſis, and 1299, 
a paſſage of S. Fobn of Damaſcus where that error of the 
Stercoraniſts\ is formally rejected. Mogſr. Claude, in 
his Anſwer to Mr. Arnauld, grants him this principle: 
1 is eqrtaing ſays he (18), that to judge well of the (18) Claude 
opinion of" the modtrn Greeks, we 1 Jo far bs Reporſe d la Per- 
to John Damaſcenus. Some pages (19), ex- petuite defendue, 
plains that Author's opinion; which is not at all cot. i”: 2. char. 13. 
tormable to that of the Reſormed, neither does it ad- 4 89. 497. 
mit Tranſubſtantiation. It is an incomprehenſible (19) 1bid. page 
iece of Jargon, and ſuch will eternally. be the lot of 5:15, & ſeg. 
thoſe who ſeek to explain the manner of Myſteries too 
particularly. The ſureſt way would be to keep to the 
moſt general expreſſions. There are ſome things the 
explication whereof feryes only to increaſe their ob- 
ſcurity : the greateſt Divines deſerve to be put in mind 
of the ſaying, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam, i. e. Let not 4 
Shoemaker go beyond his laß, conſidering the ſublinie- 
neſs of certain docttine. | 
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urſpe 
him concealed [X] in his houſe, _ 


055 Khatziam,] Or S. Catiani near Aurſpergh, 
in joceſe. of the Patriarch of Aquileia. 
Patriarch Gregory, in the year 1620, gave the right 
of preſentation with all the dependencies of that 
nefice to Gebhard of Aurſpergh (11). 


(*) Ibid. Iib. 8. 
bim Jure Kobila, that is, George Mare. But this 
was by miſtake, becauſe another Lutheran Mi- 
niſter, named George Tereſchith, was nick-named 


flouriſhed in the eighth Century [A 


beg 725. [1] Given him an ignominious name.] They called 


DAM . 


frerwards put in poſſeſion of the Cure of St. Khaziam [E] by Chriſtopher Baron of 
A h * year. 1588. And though the Sabel he 
name [ IJ, and had baniſhed him in 1398, the Baron of Aurſpergh nevertheleſs kept 


d given him an ignominious 


Jure Kobila, on account of a Mare which had been 


given him: for Fare in the Carniolan tongue fig- 
nifies Gorge and Aobila a Mars, Thence it has 
happened that ſeveral Proteſtants have called our Dal- 
matin Fare Kobila | 


der the Stable, , before the Caſtle ; for which reaſon 
this private vault is to this day called tbe Hole of the 
Preacher Jure Nabila (13). Gr 


-DAMASCENUS (JOHN), one of the moſt illuſtrious Fathers of the lower Empire, 
He was born at Damaſcus, where his father, tho* 


[+ His name was 4 good Chriſtian F [B], had the place of Counſellor of State to the Saracen Chalif. He 


ansar, and he 


is ſoppoted to be WAS a very rich and a very charitable man, and principally delighted in redeeming of 


the perſon who 
betrayed Damaſ- Ca 
cus to the Sara- At 


ives. He one day redeemed a very able man named Coſmas, who had been taken 
ha, and made him Tutor to his only fon. The child made a great progreſs under 


cens. See Aſſe- this excellent Tutor, as well in the ſciences as in zeal for Religion. e became ex- 


man. Bibl. Ori- 


n, tom. 2. pag. tremely zealous for Images, and diſperſed Letters through the Empire, which wonder- 


97+ Eutych. 
Annal. tom. 2. 


fully ſupported the cauſe againſt the efforts of the Emperor Leo Iſauricus, a great enemy 


pag: 272, Ke. to Images. They fay that this Prince, burning with deſire to revenge himſelf on John 
App. REM] Damaſcenus, who then filled the poſt of Counſellor of State to the Chalif, which his fa- 


ther had held before him, made uſe of a forged Letter [C] with ſuch ſucceſs, that it c- 


cafioned the Chalif to order his Counſellors hand to be ſtruck off. It is faid that John 


Damaſcenus, having recommended himſelf to the prayers of the bleſſed Virgin, recovered 


his hand, and publickly demonſtrated his innocence. . The Miniſter who anſwered Fa- 
ther Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm, rejected this ſtory with contempt as an imper- 


tinent fable; and not contented with that, 


ſpeaking, is blaſphemy [D]. The imagination of Bzovius is a very pleaſant one: he 


[4] He flouriſhed in the eighth Century.) Alphonſus 

de Caſtro deſerves cenſure for two reaſons ; fince he has 

(1) In Libris ad- aſſerted (1) that according to Trithemius our John Da- 
verſus Hereſes, maſcenus ſhould be under the Empire of Theo- 
«pad Philippum doſius the younger, about the year 450. It is not 
Labbe, de Script. 1 bot * 
Eccleſ. tom. 1. true that 2 * d. dps = Ta Si- 
Pag- 557+ gebertus, w | of John - 
cenus againſt the Emperor Leo ; this belongs to the 

(2) It is $30 in year 7302). But tho' it were true that Trithemius 
F. Labbe, ibid. was of that 22 Alphonſus de Caſtro would not 
be acquitted; for he ought to have corrected him, and 

not have adopted his pretended ignorance, We ſhall 

preſently ſee ſuch Anachroniſm. 5 

[B] His father ut @ good Cbriſtian.] John, Pa- 

triarch of Jeruſalem, having cauſed ſome inquiries to 

be made concerning the family of John Damaſcenus, 

found that his father and mother were Chriſtians, and 

that they had brought him up in the Chriſtian Faith. 

Whence it may be concluded that this Father of the 

Church was never converted from Judaiſm to Chriſtia- 

nity : for that could not have been without his having 

firtt renounced his Baptiſm and the Goſpel. But thoſe 

who have written his life ſay nothing like. it, and it 

appears that he had always a very great attachment 

| for the Gaſpel, as it was then taught by the devout 
(3) In Chrono- 4nd the zealous ; I principally mean the Monks, who 
graphia, apud were exceſſively fond of images. Whereſore an Author 
12 named „1 rom we ( bm — a —— 
Jnaudum, blunder, in laying in the year 470 John Damaſ- 
my the 3, cenus abjured Judaiſm, and — the Goſpel. The 
pag. m. 33 frſt blunder, relates to his pretended converſion 1 the 
| — conſiſts "as time : \ if * — was con- 

verted, or perverted, it could not be in the year 470, 

+), d. Ee, ſince he lived in the VIII Century. N 

clafter, lib, 2. [G], Leo Iſauricus . . made uſe of a farged Latter to 
pag-an. 116. ruin him.] Some of the Letters which John Damaſce- 
(% You will fing Bus had written againſt the Iconoclaſts fell into the 
it at length with hands of Leo, who cauſed the band writing of them to 
that of Leo in, be ſo well fludied by a Pen man exceedingly well \fbilted' 
Father Maim- in the art of counterfeiting and falfifying of band, that 
_ 25 1 1 f it was impoſſible ta diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe (). 
— 2 Thereupon he cauſed a Letter (5) to be written, -where- 
the Life of Fobn in he pretended that John Damaſcenus exborted him 
Damaſcenus com- to cauſe ſome troops to advance towards Damaſcus, 
poſed by Fobuy and promiſed him, as Governor of the place, to diſpoſe 
Parriarch of Je all things in ſuch a manner that the taking of it ſhould 


ruſa lem, 


made uſe of an argument which, properly 


has 


2 ſent this Letter to the Prince of the 
Saracens ; gloried very much in refuſing to take 
advantage of a traitor's perfidy, and having the 

roſity to diſcover to the Chalif the —1 of one 
of his ſubjects. The Chalif, without hearing the pro- 
teſtations of innocence which John Damaſcenus made, 
and without ſuffering him to diſcover Leo's artifice, 
commanded that hand with which he ſuppaſad he bad 


written ſo treaſonable a Letter, ta be immediately truck 


off, and ordered it to be publickly expoſed on a _gibbet to 


the fed of tbe <nbale ciey (6).} 1 Damatcemuny boide 16» 16) Ma; 
ele 
might be given him again; Which was 


then ee himſelf before an image 4 the Virgin, s. 422 


and ing applied his hand to the place where natu- 
rally it ſhould have been, he beſought the Holy Virgin 
to uſe her powerful interceſſion with her Son, that he 


would pleaſe to reflore it, that he might continue to main- 


tain the cauſe which he bad hitherto fo 145 defended 
againſt the Iconoclaſt (7) . As he prayed he 

and in a dream thoug 

aſſured him that his prayer was heard. 
awaking ſuddenly, he found bis hand fo perfedy reflored 
that he bad the free uſe of it a. 2 with a ſmall circle 
round his auriſt, which marked the place where he receiv- 
ed the blow which had feuered it from his arm, that 
it might not be ſaid that another, who had voluntarily 
fubſtituted himſelf in his room, bad undergone the puni/h- 
ment for bim. The whole City . . . run the next morn- 
ing to ſee this fight. The Chalil, being acquainted with 
ho furprizing a wwonder, . . . wauld needs ſee him, and be 
convinced by his own eyes , . . he acknowledged his inju- 
ſlice and procipitation, and detcfted the infamous treachery 


of the Emperor (8), and would have re-eſtabliſhed Da- (8) Ibid. pag. 124, 
maſcenus in all his dignities ; but he found him too 125. 


firmly, reſolved to become a ſolitary. 

FD} A Minifter .. . wade uſe of an argument whith, 
properly ſpeaking, is blaſphemy.) It would be wrong ta 
think it ſtrange that the Proteſtants ſhauld not give cre- 
dit to the miracle F have jult related ; for it is certain 
that a great number of Catholics do not believe it: 
and in the way the Writers on behalf of Images have 
compoſed their Hiſtories, they are only fit to render 
even What they truly relate, ſuſpected. Wherefare 
Monfr. Jurieu would have done nothing but What was 
reaſonable, if he had only rejected the cutting off and 

2 reſtoring 


h ignorance (12). 1 
[X] Concealed in his houſe, ] That is, 2 4 vault un- 349: 


: he claſtes, liv, 2. 


| aſleep, (7) Ibid pa · 
t he ſaw the Holy Virgin, who 123. 


(9) Apoloy 
bs Reforn 
tom» I. pa 


{10) See 

little Boo 
tled Decl. 
de Mr. B 
touchant u 
Ecrit qui 
dle are 
l: Titre de 
Revue de 
mes de þ 


g &c. PIP» ] 


was print 


the year 1 


(11) Aft 
10, and 1 


(12) Acts 


DAM $13 


has rectotied Damaſcenus among the Phyſicians who haye been illuftriqus on account” of 
8 EJ. There is more foundation to fay, that he was the firſt, among the 
Greeks, who began to bje& according to the Scholaſtic . This" ap- 
pears Raus att in is four Books of the Orthodox Fajth. He left the Court of th OA 

ince after the miracle which I have mentioned, and ſhut hinifelf up in he” Mo- | 
bade of S. Sabas at Jeruſalem, where the Monk wh6 was choſen fo 


epanto'treat a fub 


4 


teldring of John Datnaſcenties hand, as % Mönkeim 


tale. His reflection on the lightneſs of the — is 
a very good ont; 4 Prince would not be-fatisRed- with 
cittting, off the hand of a-Govefnor who, had, promised 
w deliver a place to his enemy. But when that Mini- 
ſtet adds, that fince the Saracens were not converted at 
the fight of fach a miracle, and ſince the City of a- 
maſdod did hot renoumce Mahometiſm, it muſt be con- 
that what has been ſaid of John Damaſcetius is 
le, he muſt give me leave to tell him that he ad- 
ces an im 4 a Saracens of — days He 
Joobgie pour try Bard bf belief, fays he'(g) ; for 1 am perfunde 
2 8 wif if alike Iniracle <vere 2 in Mrecu, the inba- 
tom · i. pat · 20» hirmt 19vould imeu,ν,MA,ʒ.Ll 'berame Chriſtian: | 1s not 
cis fyrniſhing the Inſidels with weapons to refute, all 
the miracles of Moſes and Jeſus Chrilt ? The Egyptian, 
nhl" the Jeu of thoſe days wwere very hard of belief, 
might one ſay ; if ſuch miracles had been wrought in 
ent or in Rome, the inhabitants would inmediately 
baue become F ews, and afterwards Chriſtians. It is a 
little ſurprizing, that a Divine ſhould ſuffer himſelf to 
be dazzled by a reaſon. which is full as ſtrong againſt 
the truth of the Goſpel, as againit the fables of the 
monks.: but when one reflects on the power which is 
uſurped over people of a lively imagination by the firſt 
— — which com into their head, it is no great won - 
der that the Miniſter I am fpeaking of has argued in 
the manner he has done. This however is very aſto- 
niſhing, that there ſhould. be but one man who appears 
to have taken notice of this dangerous doctrine; and 
it is remarkable that nobody ſeems to have perceived 
that the public had been made acquainted with it. It is 
alſo very remarkable that Mt. Jurieu, who might eaſily 
have ſaved his orthodoxy, by declaring that he had 
vanced this unwarily, and without foreſeeing the con- 
of it; but that being become ſentible of its 
venom, ſince he had been cenſured on that account, 
he diſavows this pernicious maxim; it is, I fay, very 
remarkable that that Writer has . neglected this ſhort 
and eaſy way of. making his innocence .' r, and 
has rather choſen, by ſaying nothing, to furniſh the 
world with a lawful pretext to accuſe him of perſiſting 
in the ſame perſuaſion, ui. that if at this day a hand 
which had cut off ſhould be reſtored at Mecca, 
that City would immediately become Chriſtian. No- 
thing more impions can be advanced, they are the words 
of the perſon who has informed againſt ſome of Mr. Ju- 
(io) See the Tieu's errors (10) : for it is plainly to attlare in the face 
litle Book inti- of heaven and earth, that he is perſuaded. that all the 
tled Declaration miracles of Maſes, of Jeſus Chrift, and. of hi; Apoſtles, 
2 2 Bayle are fables, and conſequently that the Scripture of the Old 
Fevie „ and New Teſ/ament is nd more than a Romance and a 
dle paroitre ſous Legend. 22 can hear this without horror ? And would 
Tiere de Courte not Tudaiſ and Chriſtianity be utterly overthrown by 
Revue des Maxi- ſuch an argument ? If Father Maimbourg's miracle is 
2 falſe, becauſe the whole city of Damaſeus was not com- 
was ink in werted, it thence follows, will Infidels Jay, that Moſes 
the year 1691, did mo Miracles in Egypt, that Feſus Chrifl. did none in 
Fudea, and that St: Peter did not make the cripple 
wvalk who aſked alm of him in the midſt of Feruſa- 
lem ; for neither the Egyptians nor the F exwvs <vere con- 
werted, Note that this cripple was carried every day 
to the gate of the Temple, and that afterwards all the 
people ſaw him walk, and knew. him to be the fame 
(11) Ac iii. g, man who had been lame (11), and that he was acknow- 
10, and 11 ledged to be the ſame by the Magiſtrates (12) 3 and 
(12) Ads! yer Jeruſalem continued in the Jewiſh Religion. The 
*) acts w. 14+ Miracle of John Damaſcenus, as it is related, had no- 
| thing more ſignal than that of the lame man, and was 
not followed; as this was, by a pathetic exhortation. 
(£] Bu, bas reckoned bim among the Phyſicians 
auh have been illuſtrious on account of their Sanctity.] 
Baovius, in the little Book which he has written 
conserning the Phyſicians who have been holy men, 
aſſerts Damaſcenus to be one of the number. 'The 
conformity. there is between Man/ur and Meſue was, 
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as forhis thin che occaiorl f Wiz witz (13). "FONG (133 E. Then 


Damaſcenus was called Manſur, that is, abend philus Raynands,. 


Conſtantive Copronynius, who Tied Rich, Ealled bim © 7, << le. 


Manger that is, baſter (14)... B:ovids Might, con; 7, Frets. , 
found; Manſur or Manler wit] „ — 8 hk I 4 
Maifur'df Damaſcus to be the, fame With John Meſue, m. 137. 

alſo of Damaſcus j'' and that, finde ti er 4 


Phyſician, the other muſt ' riecefditily have ben 0 (14) Idem, He- 
. likewiſe. But this fault mighteafily have been ayoid: Plotbeca, pag · 536 


ed, if he had recollected hat Dee liv 

in the N 5 0 ſe 1ved her 

year 1149: "William di'Val'(rt) his 'atfopte * (15) Ih Fin 
vius's tuſtake, as Bzovids ado ö chat of — 6k 2 805 
Authors, . Take pajricular Otter tt wht Gelmer ur 2. Kaas a. 


for having ſpoken John D a M - 1 
e ee e e , 


dox Faith, he cites a paſſage of Symphorian Cham- 
pier, which imports that he was a learned Phyfician ; 
vir Fuit in Metticinis dottus\;and one who for his lefrrijng 
and purity of life, was choſen Superior of a 
in Conſtantinople. .. Geſner afterwards ſpeaks of one 
John Damaſcenus furnamed Manſur, who, among o- 
ther Worka, wrote divers Parallels on the Scripture. 
He refutes thoſe who take this - John Damaſcenus for 
Meſue, or {i thoſe two perſons to have been cot h 
| 3 he refutes them, I ſay, by a chrondlog?- pe ela 
cal argument: for Meſue, ſays he, is more modern 
than the other by ſeveral Centuries, having lived in 
the reign of . Frederic Barbaroſſa, about the year 1163. 
He gives the Titles of the Books of John Meſue, and 
ſays they had been publiſtied not long before at Baſil, 
under the name of Janus Damaſcenus. He then ſpeaks 
of one John Damaſcenus Author of the Books of the 
Orthodox Faith, and of the Parallels. Any one may 
perceive that this is confounding and multiply ing Au- 
thors in a ſtrange manner. Tiraquellus has perplexed 
himſelf a little ; for he places (16) one John ce (16) In Opere de 
nus Manſur in the Catalogue of noble Phyſicians. The /-*ilirate, apud 
word Mahſur proves his miſtake; becauſe it prevents —＋ _ 
one from. ſaying that be intended to ſpeak only of jug. 53. 
John Meſue, whoſe Phyfical Works were printed at 
Baſil under the name of Janus Damaſcenus.. 
[There were. ſeveral Phyſical Writers named John 
Meſue, the eldeſt of whom was nearly contemporary 
with John Damaſcenus as will be obſerved elſewhere T. 7 In the Article 
App. REM. \ | WEE | * MESUE. 
LF] Hi au the fit, among the Greeks, <vho began 


to treat à ſubjett according to the ſchalaflic method! 
Mr. 3 that 8. ohn of Damaſcus N 


it avere the St, Thomas of the Greeks, that they regulated 

their 2 more by bis judgment, than by bar of” any | 

other Father (17). It is o ceitain, adds he, that St. 17) Arnauld 

Jobn of Damaſcus has akwayi'bren'the rule of their Dot- Pcrpceuirs ddfen 

trine concerning the Euchariſt, that" Euthymizs, to repre- due, tom. 1. liv, 

ſent the Doctrine of the Greek Church with reſped tothat 2. chap. 6. pag. 
myſtery againſt the bereſy of ibe Paulicians, only quotes the f 10 Ee, ſents 

Famous paſſage of St. Gregory Nyſjen in bis Catecheſis, and amo. 

a paſſage of S. Fobn of Damaſcus where that error of the 

Stercoranijis ts formally: rejected. aſr. Claude, in 

his Anſwer to Mr. Arnauld, grants him this principle: 

it is eqrtaing ſays he (18), that to judge well of the (18) Claude 

opinion of the modern Greeks, wwe muſt go back fo far &s Reponſe d Ia Per- 

to John Damaſcenus. Some pages oa (19), ex- petuite defendue, 

plains that Author's opinion; which is not at all con- Ii“ 2. chap. 13. 

tormable to that of the Reſormed, neither does it ad- Ps . 497 

mit Tranſubſtantiation. It is an incomprehenſible (79) bid. pag, 
jece of Jargon, and ſuch will eternally; be the lot of 515, & ſeg. 

— who ſeek to explain the manner of Myſteries too 

particularly. The ſureſt way would be to keep to the 

moſt general expreſſions. There are ſome things the 

explication whereof ſeryes only to increaſe their ob- 

ſcurity: the greateſt Divines deſerve to be put in mind 

of the ſaying, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam, i. e. Let not a 

Shoemaker go beyond his laſt, conſidering the ſublime- 

neſs of certain doctrins. 
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rector 7 him =] qi Glence. , This Monk was ſo ſevere, that becauſe his. Di cipl | 
Sy for, (4) See the Win. 


did not obſerve the ſa 


- 
- 


with. his doing it, and embraced; him. John Damaſcenus was ordained Prieſt towar 


ebeque der Au- Monaſtery. He died about the year 750. 


amecs 


the ohibition, he turned him out of his. cell; and ordered him 
penance to empty; the filth of the Monaſtery ; but ſceing him r 


y.t0, obey, he diſpenſed iss, 


publiſhed in 1652 


222 the latter end of his | life. by the Patriarch of. c returned e tus nove Editi. 


reurs Eeclefiaſli= jn the year 1577 3 Which Edition was reprinted in 1619. 


s, compoſed 
Mr. du Pin, 
tom- 6. pag- 101, liſHi 
Te. el "the T7 liſhi 
Dutch Edition. Ode (5). 


— le had been a Benedictin, and it is 


* 
1 
* 
* 
— - 


mous vices of his age in ſeveral of his-works. 
2 | 
uppre 
8 PP | 


 gitimes. contre le 3 would find it di 
with reſpect to that 
were ſome Eccleſiaſtics who taught t 


_ 
Ss WS. <4 


oppoſe the emterprizes of the Emperors by temporal 

T5 is 3 0 head is very orthodox, 

and he confirms it by the practice of the primitive 

er Church (1). He 1 ww _—_— Em- 
Ponſe au My- .« and Pope are diſti that the Emperors 
— input, 4. — not to meddle with what belongs to the office 
te the Popes, 
the office of the Emperors, as to handle arms, to 

** make war, &c. As the Son of God, ſays he, ſur- 
«mounted all the obſtacles of worldly power ; nat by the 

**, ſewerily of vengeance, but by the lively majefly of an 

1 incuincible patience : fo has he t 


0 aught us ratber to 
bear the fury of the world with conflancy, than to 


% take up arms ainf thoſe who offend us, eſpecially 

fi ner between — gyalty and the Prieſthood there is 

« ſuch a diflinfion of offices, that it belongs to the King 

*< zo uſe ſecular arms, and to the Prieft to gird on the 

« favord of the ſpirit, which is the ward of God, Sc.. 

% Do we read that St. Gregory ever did or wrote this : 

* he, who ſuffered ſo many outrages from the Lombard: ? 

* Or did St. Ambroſe take arms againſt the Arians, who 

« traverſed him and cruelly tormented bis Church? Will 

* it be found that any of the Holy Pontifs ever handled 

«© arms? Let Ecclefiaftical cauſes then be decided by the 

« Larws of juſtice, or by the Determinations of a Council 

„ Biſhops, left what ought to be done before a tribunal 

 * of Judges, or in an Aſſembly of Prelates, be ended, 

© to our ſhame, by a martial confli.” What can be 

' more. reaſonable ? and yet Baronius makes no ſcruple 

to ſay that this dogm of Peter Damian is erroneous, 

and even the ſpawn of a Doctrine of Julian the Apo- 

(2) Ibidem, pag- ſtate, We cannot therefore, ſays he (2), neither oug bt 
66g. He cites que to.rxcxſe him from having fallen into an error which 
Baronus, ad ann. , Church has condemned, After Tertullian, Julian the 


. [4 He'. . . . condemned the liberty wobich the Popes 
to 
Arms 


N 1 Apoftate is acknowledged to be the original Author of the 


words, Errire © error from which that of Damian is deſcended. This is 
Japſus corvincitur Wretched 3 ſince the apoſtate Prince did no more than 
errut, quem call back the Chriſtians to the evident maxims which 


communi thtius 


their maſter had left them. 
2 — II] Hr intifled one of his works Gomorrhaus. The 
flat efje damna- controverſial Writers ſpeak much of it.) © By reaſon 
cum. Peſt Tertul- © of theſe Laws of Celibacy Sodomy is ſo prevalent 


lianum Fulianus ; « 


among the Roman Clergy, that Peter Damian, who 


Z © was then retired to his Hermitage, was obliged to 


ginarius ſatcr er- ** write a Book concerning it, intitled Gomorrhæus, 
roris, ex quo Ie , wherein he lays open the ſeveral ſpecies of that fin ; 
2 Pripage- & and he dedicated it to Leo IX, adjuring him to 
. «« provide againſt it. And Baronius himſelf acknow- 

ledges it in theſe words: Briars and nettles had over- 

.**, run, the Houſholder's field: all fleſh had corrupted bis 

% way, and there avas need not only of a deluge to waſp, 
* Baron, Vol, but , fire from heaven to conſume us as at Gomorrah &. 
11. 4. 1049, art. Whereupon Leo made ſome regulations, and ordain- 
10, & ſeq+ Peri, „ ed {ſome puniſhments; but ſoon after he loſt the ſa- 
Danes. any % your of Leo; and Alexander II then being advanc- 
3 wi; ed to the Papal chair, tricked him out of his Book 
prafxa Epil. under colour of giving it to the Abbot of S. Savi- 
Leonis IX. * our to tranſcribe, pretending that he had ſpoken too 


DANMIAN (PETER) Cardinal and Biſhop of Oſtia, flouriſhed in the cleventh Cen- 
| thought he would always have preferted ſoll: 
tucde to the dignities of the Church, if he had nor been forced, as it were, to accept therm. 
He. a condemned the liberty which the os took to oppoſe the enterprizes of 
the Emperors by temporal arms (AJ. He deſcribed in 


nor the Popes with What belongs to paſſa 


ledges there is fome preſumption in his 


li publiſhed chis Father's Wos 3 Dan 


here are wanting in it feveral © 92min 


rafts which Leo Allatius communicated to Mr. Aubert, who had ſome deſign of pub- Gt, whe, 
a new. Edition of John, Damaſcenus. (a), Father Labbe had alſo, promiſed. reden of he 


precedent Editi. 


C 7 * 
7 „gz 0h 


a very lively manner the enor- 
That which he intitled Gomorrbæus is moſt 


quoted. The Controverſial Writers ſpeak much of it [B]: Pope Alexander I 
it ; but it has been nevertheleſs NN 17 The Author of les Prejugex le- 
cult to W. 


t er the Writer who criticiſ him, 


[C}. - It appears from a Letter of Peter Damian (+), that there (5) 1ew 12 
ac Prieſts might marry, | He deſerves Jene * = 2 


1 4 


n 
. Rn 4 ain | * ; 4*45T 
« immodeſtly, as if. ſuch ordures could be ſtirred with- 


out raiſing a ſtink : of which action the good man 

** bitterly complains, in one of his Epiſtles to the Car- 

* dinals Hildebrand and Stephen, telling them, with 

an evident irony, that it was @ true mark of facer- 

* dotal cleanneſi, or rather an argument of the Papal 

% parity (3).” That my Reader may be aſſufed this Wa Pleſſu, 
ge contains no falſities (4), I ſhall inſert here Coefs 2 4 In 
feteau's Anfwer (5). That in theſe days the Ecclefraſtis * 
cal Laws were not the occaſion of the ſcandal! which Das (4) That is, 2 
mian laments... ..., IP rated by the Lets to the Fats, 
ter aver Leo wn : { to him after he had 

received his F ich he praiſes highly. The Ec- 7c) | 
cleſiaſtics, ſays he (a), of whok 220 y life thou er My 
haſt diſcourſed in lamentable words, but full of reaſon, Here d Ini uiii, 
— do not Wers to the lot of the Lord's inheri. **& 648. 
tance, from which they ſeparate. themſelves. by thoſe (a) Epift. Leon. 
debaucheries. But if bei converſation was 3 10 Dann, Re- 


they would not only be called the Temple of God, but T Oomohæo 


even the Sanctuary, where the Lamb, whoſe whiteneſs 5 te nn. 
ſurpaſſes that of ſnow, and who takes away the ſins e 
of the world, is offered up, &.. . . le). A to Alex- (e) Du Pleſſu, 
ander the Second's, making uſe of an artifice to ſuppreſs Pe- bot · 228, ligne 
ter Damian's Book, wherein thoſe horrid crimes <vere ex- 34. 

preſſed a little tas freely, no man who loves mere civil 

decency, will ever condemn it : for without an irony, it 

i a teflimony of great purity, to be offended even at the 

<vords ewhich repreſent any immodeft action, tho it be 

with detefiation. And the Pope wvas not the only perſon 

who was offended at it, but the liberty therein taken 


uni ver ſally diſpleaſed all good men, it being impoſſible to 


tir ſuch ordures without their leaving an ill ſmell be- 
hind them. Wherefore the Pope's artifice «vas commend» 
able, to chaſftiſe the guilty, and to ſuppreſs the motions of 
thoſe horrid impurities : but as wwe ſometimes love our 
own Works inconfiderately li), Peter Damian could net (i) pr, n.mi- 
tear that this fruit of his brain, which he ſaid be had an. Epitt. ad Ste- 
brought forth <with extreme labour, ſhould be flifled ; for phanum & Hil- 
which reaſon he ſpoke of it with great paſſion. Yet af. %brand. Cards 
ter having taken the liberty to ſpeak againſt the Pope, at 
the end of his Epifile he corrects him 74 and acknow- 

ehaviour, that be 
has gone 100 far, and that the pride of his lips deſerves 
chaſti ſement. ö 2 
CJ. . . This Book has been preſerved. The dus bor 
of the Prejugez contre le Papiſme . avould find it difficult 
to anſever the Writer wha criticiſed him on that head. } 
Here are the words of the Author of the Prijugex (6) : (6) Juricu, Pre- 
1t is from Cardinal Baronius that wwe now that Peter juges ci] 
Damian, Cardinal of the Reman Church. at that time, chte © Pape — 
aurote a Book intitle Gomorrhzus, which be addreſed © © ole 
to Leo IX, in which Wark he deſeribed the manners of the 
Age, and particularly of the Clergy ; and wwe may yueſs 
awhat it was by the' Title : Sodom and Gomorrah qawere 
brought into the deſcription o thoſe horrid impurities. 
Baronius ſays that beſides the crimes of ſimony, the 
the Lord's field was overrun with thorns, and thoſe 


nettles which ſhamefully ſpring up from the putritac- 


tion of the fleſh by the dunghil of corruption. * * 


intitled, Con bers 


num. 10. 


(x) [ﬆt 
ther Ger 


who cor 


(9) Thid 
239, 24 


DAN 


tion for the N which: he teſtifies for 


credulity with, which he has 
or other perſons candemned to 
excuſed. | He had a 
bis birth, the time 


Dictionary. 
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fleſh had corrupted his way, ſo that a. deluge ſeemed 
not ſufficient to waſh away its filth: Ther horrible 


fins called for the fire of orrah,” which had con- 
ſumed the territory of the five Cities. For which rea- 
ſon Peter Damian, then a Hetmit of Mount Avellano 
in Umbria, though: himſelf obliged to inform the 
new Pope of all theſe ing, by writing him a Book 
intitled Gomorrbæus, wherein he repreſented, in the 
modeſteſt manner he Was able, the ſour ſpecies 
nal fins which prevailed” in the Church, pray ing him 
to pierce thoſe infamous men with the ſword it 
neas, and to reſtore. the Church to her purity. That 


evil had already contitued 150 years, that is, from 


the beginnin the tenth Century to the middle of the 
— «3.4 there no more than this, <vould it not be 


a ftrong prejudice againſt the Latin Church and againſt 
Popery ? Could it be poſſible that God 2would have per- 


mitted the true Church, without ceaſing to be the ſe 
Jeſu Chrift, to become a Sodom and a Gomorrah, to be 
plunged in the four moſt enormous fins of the fliſh, and to 
continue under that deluge near aug hundred years ? 
This Miniſter had already faid in another Book (7) : 
lite pour les Re- We produce for example Peter Damian, who in 
t. tom. 1. the Elch Century wrote a Book intitled Gomorrhei, 
cap · g · page 153 · % in which he andertakes to conviRt the Clergy of that 
„ time of the horrible fin which occaſioned the burn- 


« ing of Sodom. The Book is loſt; but we have 


« monuments of it in the Annals of their great Ba- 
4 ronius, who ſays that the ſaid Peter — in that 
% Book (*), Qxadripertita vitia carnis quibus Eccleſia 
7 — ut decuit, quam potuit honefte inſinuaſſe, 
“ had hinted in the SE manner he could, at 
© the four vices of the fleſh with which the Church 
« was overrun.” 

We ſhall immediately ſee a Cenſure, which ſtrikes 
Baronius no leſs than Monſr. Jurieu: for the Abbot 
Richard (+) aſſerts that Peter Damian has ſpoken of 
ther Gerberon thoſe diſorders not as an evil which had overflowed the 
who concealed Church, but as the corruption of ſome particular 
himſelf under ple. But it is very remarkable that the Abbot, in- 
this name. of inſulting Mr. Jurieu, excuſes him as much as 
W he can. Mr. Furieu, ſays he (8), honeftly confeſſes he 

|... _. never read this work... .. Wherefore. we need not be 
(F) "Abbe Ri- rprized, if he has been miſtaken in the idea aubich he 


Anno 1049, 
num. 10» 


(F) [It is Fa- 


der Prejugez de formed to himſelf of a work he. never ſaw, and which 
Mr. Juin, he thinks is loſt: I. is no wonder, if judging of it only 

chap. 28. pag» the Title, and by what Baronius reports of it in general, 
238, he imagined &c. Aſter this he ſhews him, 1, that the 


Book is not loft ; 2, that it does not treat of the man- 
ners of the age, or of the Clergy in general; and that it 
does not repreſent the Latin Church as a Sodom or a Go- 
morrah ; 3, that according to the teſtimony of the ſame 
Peter Damian, there were ſeveral great men in that age. 
I ſhall not produce the proofs of the third point; but 
ſhall content myſelf with tranſcribing in part thoſe 
which relate to the two other. Hefe follow the words 
of the Abbot Richard (9). ** As to the firſt, It is ſo 
far from being true that the work in queſtion is loſt, 
« that I have it among my own Books, and that it 
«« was printed with the other Works of that Saint, 
the beginning of the preſent Century. The perſon 
„% who took care to liſh them, moreover dedicated 
* them to Pope Paul V, who granted the privilege 

«« for printing that Edition in the year 1606. If Mr. 

«+ Jurieu had been more exact in examining the truth 

«« of the proof which ol re rg and to ſee it in the 
original; and if he taken any pains to enquire 

«« after the Book from whence it is the Book- 
« ſellers of Paris would have furniſhed him with as 
% many copies of it as he pleaſed, and would have 


(9) Thid. pag. 
239, 240. 


LEONTIUM. 


DANDINI (JEROME) an Italian Jeſuit, born at Ceſena in the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
is the firſt of his Order who taught Philoſophy at Paris: he bore ſeveral honourable of- 


| , Zeal. | the re. eſtabliſnment of good diſcipline, which 

might ſtem, the diſorders to which the Monks and Clergy abandoned themſelves ;;but the 
. great many examples of apparitions of Biſhops, 

ell- torments, or to thoſe of Purgato | 

eat devotion for the bleſſed Virgin. 

his death, and ſome other circumſtances 


| of car- 


_=_ \«« Clergy of that time of the horrible fin which drew 


«+. fine, that it is not true that he repreſents the Latin 
Church as a Sodom and a'Gomorrah: For he would 


pu ſcula, in the III Tome of his Works (11). 
DAN AE, the daughter of Leontium, See the Remark [ D] of the Article 


* 


, 31 F 


(e), is not to be e) See the 19th 
Lou will find the place of en &f bis 
| „ Opuſcula. 
FETIL'S 

| , 1 | 1 
*«« informed him that the Gomorrhuc of Peter Damiart 
is fo far from being loſt, that is not much Cove 
«-rwenty years fince it wasTepritte# with all the other 
Works of that Cardinal. As to the 2, If Mr. Ju- 
* rien had been more careful to ſearch at the Spring- 
% head ſor the truth of what he advances; and if he 
* had. read the Book which Peter Damian intitled he 
« Gombrrhean ; he wonld have there found, that the 
Cardinal does by no means undertake'to convict the 


of his life in M. 
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** down fire from heaven on the city of Gomorrah, 
and that he does not there deſcribe the manners of 


« the age, nor yet of the Cl in general : and in 
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have found that M that Book Peter Damian only in- 
„ forms Pope Leo IX of the uncleanneſſes which were 
committed by certain Eeclefiaſtics'of his quarters; 
that is, in the neighbourhood of Mount Apennine, 
« whither he had retired, and where he lived with 
«« ſome Hermits: A certain horrible and infamous vice 
«* is much ſpread ix OUR QUARTERs, ſays he to that 
« Pope, when he acquaints him with the reaſon which 
«© had obliged him to compoſe that work, in the whole 
« ſequel whereof we do not find be extends that diſor- 
der and corruption any farther.” Can one with any 
% ſhew of reaſon {ay, that a vice which had crept in 
among ſome Eeclefiaſtics about Mount Apennine, 
«« was the univerſal vice of the age, and of the Cler- 
6 2 And can one with any juſtice accuſe the whole 
tin Church of a ſin which ſome Eccleſiaftics of 

one particular Province fell into? With what truth 
* and with what equity, therefore, could Mr. Jurieu 
% ſay that Peter Damian has undertaken in his Go- 
% morrhianus (10) to convict the Clergy of that time (10) This is not 
«« of the moſt horrid of all ſins ; to deſcribe therein the Title which 
the manners of the age and of the Clergy, and to Mr. Jurieu had 
« repreſent the Latin Church as a Sodom and a Go- are — 
„ morrah; if he had known that in this whole Book [c] an example 
«« Peter Damian only lays before the Pope the impu- of the negligence 
« rities-of certain Ecclefiaſtics of a particular Pro- which 1 ſhall 
«« vince? Mr, Jurieu, therefore, as well as Baronius, un 70 7 
« has alledged the teſtimony of this Book, which ſays tale [1 of 
* nothing of what he imputes to it, only becauſe he METRIUS. 
© had never read it, and believed the work was loſt.” 

Let us learn from hence how much an Author is to 
be pitied when his Library is not furniſhed with all 
ſorts of Books; and how much he is to be blamed, 
when, notwithſtanding this, he boldly affirms that ſuch 
and ſuch Books are not extant. Let us learn alſo wich 
what reſerve we ought to ſpeak of a Work which we 
know only by the report of another. Who would have 
thought Baronius a man capable of deceiving the Pro- 
teſtants with regard to the idea of Peter Damian's Go- 
morrheus ; to deceive them, I ſay, to the diſadvantage 
of his own Communion ? But it may be. aſked, is it a » 
convincing proof of Baronius's error, to ſay that the 
Abbot Richard maintains the contrary? No, it is only 
a ſtrong preſumption, which comes very near a good 
proof ; ſince the Author of the Preugez has not offer- 
ed to maintain what he had advanced. It is preſum- 
ed he would not have eaſily digeſted ſuch an Affront, 
if he had been able to make his Apology. After all, 
do we not ſee that the Abbot Richard directs us to the 5 
Spring-head ? He mentions an Edition of the Works ke 
of Peter Damian printed at Paris in the year 1663. (11) Du Pia, 
If any one is incredulous, he need only read the piece Biblieth. der Au- 
in queſtion. Mr. du Pin ſpeaks of it very ſuccinctly, %, Eccle/h- 


Bag” f So at aſit du XI 
and obſerves that it is the VII of Peter Damian's O- 17 pag. 10 
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ſeveral Col 
of Venice, 


os in the Society 3 for Beſides teaching Divinity at Padu#' ZI, he M Neeber of ch 
885 r Fry 5 and Nala : —-— Boks 


at Ferrara, Forli,  Botb 


3 Viſttor in th Provinces 


oulouſe, and Güfenne; and Provincial in Poland, and in' the Mikineze. 
Clement V HI ſent him to the Matonites of Mount Liban. He det very hged [ 


» at Fort, the 2th of November 1634. His Commentaty om the three Bgbks bf Afi 


de Amn was printed 
Ethics. They 


at Paris in 1611, in 


folio; and after his death they Publiſhed 
make a folio which was printed at Ceſena in the year 1651, Under 


i u mil. Title of Ethica ſacra, boc eſt, de Virtutibus & Vitis (a). This is all that is faid of him 
12 the Fiftotianis of the Tels rwe ſhall have no realbn to 4ccule therm of having 


ein the A7a 
Eruditorum of 
2685, pag. 234. 
to ſay that the 
Author publiſhed 


this Book at Pa- umihh in Haly, 


(5) Alegambe 
end Southwell. 


e) Simon, Pre- 


to the Four - 
8 tg Li- 


bams, which he 
tranſlated from 
the Italian of this 


= 


ion, 


(t) Alegambe, 
Biblictheca 
Script. Soc iet. 


Ju, pag- 182. 


(2) Idem, ibid. 


(3) Sotuel, de 
Script. Saciet. 
Ji, page 333+ 


(4) Simon, Pre- 


face to the French 


5 cheir Brother, or of having taken over much pains to, ſet him out to advantage, 


when we knew what Father Simon ſaysof him; He fays that Dandini was ef - 4 


1bjch there are at this day ſome Counts who bear that name, and who 


0 
live at Conn; —. he was a man „who had a penetrating wit, a folid dpment, arid 
cc great Experience oh . that beſides the School alan which he under ood perfectly, 


de he was rnaſter of the Theology of the Fathers, 
« of which he has compoſed an excellent Treatiſe .... So that the P 


ahove all of Moral Philoſophy, 
could not make 


« choice of x man better qualified to treat with the Maronites; that it is true, he wanted 
c {kill in the Oriental Languages, but he eaſily ſupplied chat deficiency by means of the 


0 Interpreters whom he made uſe of (c).“ 


omit the other elogies which he beſtowt 


upon e It would be wrong to make theſe praiſes paſs for ſuſpected, under pro- 


rext that 


ſe who tranſlatè, or comment on, a Book, ate extremely prejudiced in Fr 
vour of the Author, and declare themſelves the pe 


rpetual Protectors, of even the Pane- 


ritts of their ſentiments 3 for it is impoſſible to take more, liberty with an Author than 
ather Simon has done with Father Dandini [PD]: he criticiſes him, he ſtrongly refutes him 


on a thouſand occaſions, in the Remarks which he has added to his Tra | | 
Journey to Mount Libanus. This Book was unknown. to Father "SouthWdl, It was 
4) See his Re- printed at Ceſena, in 1656 (d), under the Title of Mihone Apoſtalica al Patriarcha e 
Maroniti del Monte Libano. It contains the — — Journey to the Ma- 4 
taug ˖ joſophy at Perugia in 1 | e), (e) In the Dutch 
when he was II upon by Clement VIII for the Nunciatare of Mount ONLY Yo 


ronites and to Jeruſalem. Father Dandini 
embarked at 


the year following. He departed thence ſoon after to go and diſcharge 

Provincial in Poland. The French Tranſlation which was made of this Travels 
Father Simon, was printed at Paris in the year 1675 
1685. It does not contain the Journey to Jeruſalem E. 


A} He taught Divinity at Padua. ] I durſt not ſay 
he was the firſt Jeſuit who 6, hour Science at Pa- 
duz ; and yet it would be che courſe a T'rariflator 
could take, if they who write in Ty to 
themſelves as rigorous a Law as that of our French 
Grammarians ; but the great liberty which is taken 
in Latin not to remove all equivocal expreſſions, cau- 
fes a Tranſlator, who fticks to the moſt natural and 
exatt ſenſe, to depart ſometimes from Truth. How- 
ever it be, here are the words of Alegambe: Hanc 
(Fhiloſophiam) etiam profeſſus eft primus & Noſiris Lu- 
tetiæ Parifierum 3 Theologiam wero Patavii (1). Fa- 
ther Southwel has made no alteration in this paſſage. 
My Neader may do as he pleaſes ; and may under- 
ſtand it to mean that no Jeſait had taught Divinity at 
— before Father Da 5 5 rg | * * 

B) He died we ed. er m 
at him fourſ 8 Ä old. Obiit — Forliuii 
verugenarius die 29 Nowvembris anno ſalutis 1634 (2). 
Father Southwel has made no alteration in theſe words: 
yet he ought not to have left them as he found them; 
for here is what he adds to his predeceſſor's text: 
Cooptatus in ſocietatem anno ſalutis 1569, etatis 18, 
wola quatuor ſolemnia nuncupavit (3). i. e. He was 
admitted into the Society in the year 1569, in the 
„ 18th year of his age, and made the four ſolemn 
% vows.” To fay after this that he died at the a 
of fourſcore, the 29th of November 1634, is not t 
part of an Hiftorian who writes with any exactneſs. 

[C] 7 omit the other Elogies which F. Simon beftows 


Tr arflution of the upon him.) Father Dandini, fays he (4), © endeavour- 


Journey to M. 
Libanus. 


(4a) Reuiner. in 


ed to diveſt himſelf of all the prejudices which he 
attributes to thoſe who had been at Mount Libanus 


K DANTE, one of the firſt Poets of Italy, 
Diaric, kast di. 1265 (b). He was of a good family [A], 


(1) Hecallshim- [A] He <vas of a good family.) They ſay Caccia- 
ſelf the father cf guida his great great grandfather (1) was the ſon or 
f K 


Vante's great 

grandfather in the 
15th Canto of that 
Puct's Paradiſe, 


grandſon ( liſha Frangipani, and that he mar- 


gs. m. 331. 
ſhould not have ſaid Nepbev, 


5 


enice the 14th of July 1596, and returned to Rome in che month of Auguſt 


(2) Vel nepos vel filius. Popyr. Maſſo, in Elogs tam. Rs Pag, Af. Ballaihs Academic des Sciene. tom. 2. pag. 106, 


nlation of the 


the Office: of 
and reprinted at the Hagut in 


„ betete him He dil st Whally' rely e 
4% Bulls, which however made the - 
«© ſtructions, becauſe he did not think 1 
* as to the facts in qi . But he heard with a 


8 pal Maronites, who complained of ſome Jeſuits 

* had preceded him in the fame 

0 utions are convincing proofs of his pradent con- 
00 "wy Whetefore he lebe nothing elſe in 
„view, than to diſcover the true belief of the Ma- 
* ronites. Vet, as will be ſeen in the Remarks which 
% have ſubjoined to my Tranſlation, all the penetra- 
„tion of his mind, and all the efforts of his prudence 
„ could not prevent his being impoſed on. 

[D] I is inipoſfible to take more liberty <vith an Au- 
thor than Father Simon has dont with Father Dandini.] 
The laſt words of the foregoing quotation are a proof of 
it. Let us produce the judgment which he has paſſed on 


4 
s 
* 


this Jeſait's ſtyle. His Style, ſays he (5), i, ſometimes (5) Idem, ibid» 


fo migligent, and fu, full of ſuperfluous der di, l qi. 
thets, and exaggerations, that I have thought it Proper 
to repreſent his ſenſt rather than his words, t I 
fiill Re ſomething of his character almoſt throughout. 
Wherefore, to write <vith more perſpicuity, I have been 
. obliged to make tao or three periods of one 


. 

[E] Father Simon's Tranſlatian .... dots not contain 
the Foarmey to Feruſalem.] The reaſon which the 
Tranſlator gives for this is, that as we have a great 
number of the like Relations, be thought he might be 
excuſed from preſenting the public with this, becauſe it 
contains ſtaret any thing which has not been already ob- 
ſerved by othtr traveller. 


was born at Florence the 27th of May (a) „ Vehlen 


and was inſtructed in polite Learning with 


ried a Ferrareſe Lady of the family of Migheri. The) 
add, that the ſon of Cacciaguida by that Lady too 

the name and arms of his mother, and thence it came 
to 


Edition it is falſſy 


great deal of patience the Patriarch and the printi. 
who 
loy 3 all which ' 


nus, Commenter- 
Urbanor. lib. 21» 
great pag · Mm. 770. 


(«) Idem 


d) Mich 

occiant · 
Seriptor- | 
tinis, pap 
44. See 1 
mark [X 


e) Vola 
o Coms 
lib. 21+ P. 


) Papy 
ſo, Elegro 


(g) Idem, 


See 1 
2 
16. pag» · 
4) Dan 
42 . C: 
pag · Me» 3 

Idem, 
95 Cal 
Hell. 


(6) In h 
8s jOPrs 
2 


page 2 3 


(10) vo 
Comm. U 
li. 21. p 


(11) Gra 
fur le Ch 
du Purgg 
Dante, p 


(12) vi 
uonann 
corſo fp. 
no ne } 


bag. 17. 


(13) Ora 
for le Cl 
du Purg 
Page 520 


(c) luem, ibid. great care (c). He had among other maſters the famous Brunetti (d), who was one of 
9 michel the moſt able men of that time. He ſoon diſcovered the inclination which Nature had 


VIII ſent Charles of Valois (+) thither in the year 1301, to re-eſtabliſh the public tran- (5) Brother to 


| illity. No better way was found to pacify the city, than to expel thence the faction of 
tha White. This was the reaſon why our Dante, who had favoured that faction, was 


to paſs that the _ — _ the — — - 
Dante's i (3). Note that Cacciaguida was born at Flo- 
N22 Canto = 2 year 1160 (4). The anceſtors of Dante 
16, pag» m. 339+ being ſtrongly attached to the party of the Guelphs (5), 
(% Dante's Pa- were twice driven from Florence by the Ghibelins. 
radiſe, Canto 16. Some are of opinion he ſhould be called Dante d Ali. 
page m. 350» hieri del Bello, and that Alighieri was the name of 
(5) Item, in the his father, and Bello the name of his family. See the 
Toth Canto of proofs which Vincent Buonanni gives of it (6), How- 
Hell, ever, our Poet's name was Durantes, of which by ab- 
(6) In his w_ breviation they made Dantes, while he was a child 7). 
rſs ſopra I In- Grangier is viſibly miſtaken in the paſſage I am going 
de Dante, t cite. It ſerves for a Commentary on ſome Verſes 
5 · a, 38 134+ herein Cacciaguida declares (8) thit” bs — berter 
terranus, ay nothing of his anceſtors, or of the whi 
2 — 770. — —— to retire to Florence, than to ſpeak of 
either. This he ſays out of modefly, they are the words 
(3) In the 16th of Grangier (9), rather than for that he knew mot any 
Canto of Para- other more ancient original of his anceſtors, or that be- 
diſe. jond Cacciaguida their family was of ſmall account, ob- 
(9) Grangier, ſecure, and ignoble. For Dante ſeems to intimate in his 
Commentaire ſur "Hell that his anceflors were deſcended from the old Ro- 
lei Paradis de n, who built Florence, after they bad quitted the 
_ 3 Colony of Fiezola. In the 15th Canto, lamenting his 
” exile, and the wrong which the Florentines did him, he 
makes Ser Brunetto Latini to ſpeak thus. 


Faccian le beſtie Fiezolane ſtrame 

Di lor medeſme, & non tocchin la pianta 
 Salcuna ſurge ancor nel lor lettame, 

In cui riviva la ſementa ſanta | 

'Di quei Roman, che vi rimaſer quando 

Fu fatto il nido di malitia tanta. 


++ + + + » Let the beafts of Fiezola 
Make fodder of tbemſelues, nor touch the plant, 
If any yet ſpring from amidſt their dung, 
ein the ancient ſacred ſeed revives 
O Romans, wwho remained there, when ſhe 
Was made the neft of ſo much wickedneſs. 


It is certain Dante deſigns to ſay nothing here in praiſe 

of his own anceſtors in particular, and only takes notice 

that there were ſome families in Florence which were 

deſcended from the ancient Romans. How many 

Cities are there among thoſe which have been Roman 

(10) Volaterr. Colonies, where ſimple artiſans, ſprung from perſons 

_ Urban. of the dregs of the oe for twenty generations, 

eg 77 l. would tell no lie if they ſaid, at a venture, that they 

(ri) Grangier, Are deſcended from the ancient Romans ? What uſe 

ſur l. Chant 30. would this be of to prove their Family to be illuſtrious, 
d Purgat, 4 and of diſtinguiſhed nobility ? 

ante, page $30» = — He fell in love as early as his age permitted him.] 

Thus think I may tranſlate the following words of Vo- 

(1) Vincenzio laterranus, amavit in adoleſcentia Beatricem (10). This 

wh hn? 7 Beatrix was the daughter of Folco Portinari (11) : ſome 

ferno ne 74g aſſert, that our Poet loved her honourably, but that 

Pag-17., * when ſhe was dead he grew very debauched, giving him- 

| ſelfupto laſcivious amours (12). Others ſay that the chaſt 

(13) Grangier, love wwhich he bore her was the reaſon why after her 

fir Chant 30. death he turned the real truth into a poetical fancy, feign- 

pag, 3 ing Beatrix to be Theology (13). They who have read 

this Poem know that Beatrix moraliſes very much 


Vol. IV. 


King of France. 


therein, and that ſhe appears in the character of a grave 

Doctor. Read what follows; you will there find 

moreover that ſhe was but his ſecond miſtreſs ; however 

depend not on that. ** It is obſerved that he had 

** two miſtreſſes in his youth; one named Gentucca, 

„with whom he fell in love when he was in the city 

** of Lucca, the other Beatrix Portinaria, daughter of 

% Folco Portinaria, whom he loved with an ardent, 

<< but chaſt affection. As this love frequently inter- 

mixed itſelf with the ſublime conceptions of his 

„mind, he reſolved to eternize it in his Verſe by 

« vailing T under the fine name of Beatrix : 

and deſiring to follow the ſteps of Virgil in the deſ- 

cent of his /Eneas to Hell, he introduces this daugh- 

ter of the Empyreum, who comes to preſent that 

Prince of the Latin Poets to him for his conductor 

in fo obſcure and difficult ways (14).” It is certain (14) Bullart, 
that this Gentucca was not Dante's firſt miſtreſs : he Acdimie des 
fell not in love with her till he had been exiled, be- Sitte. dom. 2+ 
coming enamoured of her during the ſtay he made at ow 


Lucca after his baniſhment (15). Take notice that (15) See his Pur- 


the names of his miſtreſſes have been better preſerved Er. Canto 24+ 

than thoſe of his three wives. Papyrius Maſſo ac- P*& m. 416. 

knowl that he knows not the names of thoſe three 

wives. Uxores tres habuiſſe dicitur, incertum e 

nomen & mihi prorſus obſeurum' (160. He adds that (16) Papyr- 

Dante left a ſon who was an Advocate, and ſettled at Maſſo, £1ogiors 

Verona, and that his poſterity was illuſtrious. He tom. 2. pag. 27+ 

takes notice, among his deſcendants, of one PeTer 

DanTE, to whom Philelphus is ſaid to have dedicat- 

ed the life of our Poet ; and a Dante the third of the 

name, who was exhorted by the Florentines to return 

to Florence in the year 1495, and rejected their ex- 

hortation. He ſays alſo that they all left the name 

Aligheri, and took only that of Dante ; thereby teſti- 

tying that the glory of their family proceeded wholly 

from that great Poet (17). He ſeems not to have known ibi 
wt : | . u (17) Idem, ibid. 

what Pierius Valerianus acquaints us with concernin 

this third Da N TR, which is, that he died in the — 

poverty. He was learned, and could make good Latin 

Verſes. When he began to put his compoſitions in 

order, with an intent to publiſh them as a wiaticum of 


his immortality (18), the enemies which Julius II had (18) Scripta ſus 
raiſed up againſt the Venetians took Verona (19). cet in claſſes 


Dante, who- had fled to Mantua with his wife and 2 im- 
children, found himſelf reduced there to indigence ; 75:2” ſue 


wviaticum compa- 


and as old age rendred him leſs fit to reſiſt the hardſhips rare. Pierius Va- 
of ſo melancholy a condition, he fell ſick, and died mi- lerianus, de Lic- 


ſerably in that exile, after ſuffering tedious pains (20). it. Tnfelici- 
Gyraldi mentions a Dante, who was reckoned the fifth: P38: 37» 
Fuere ex eadem familia, ſays he (21), & alii, in quibus tee-Tomes the 


Verone natus Danthis & ip/e nomine qui, ut audivi, native city of the 


quintus ab ills e, & latina & wernacula lingua non fine third Dante, 
laude ver ſus ſcribit. i. e. There were others alſo 

„of the ſame family, among whom was one Dante (20) Ex pierio 
«© born at Verona, who, as I have heard, is the fifth Valeriano, de 


« from him, and writes Verſes both in Latin and in Lirterater. infels- 


% Italian which are much commended.” ae 
IC] Our Dante. . . was ſent into baniſhment.) The (21) Lilius Gy- 
ſence of Charles of Valois was ſo far from quiet- rald. de Peer. 
ing the troubles with which the city was agitated, that Z# Dial V. 
it ſerved only to increaſe them. The faction of the? 3085 

Black, finding themſelves favoured by that Prince, 
a committed 
6 O 


Philip the Fair, 
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publiſhed a ridiculous falſnood concerning the extraction of Hugh Capet. He did not 
ſupport his misfortune with conſtancy": his reſentment | was exceſſive y he endeavoured to 
revenge himſelf at the expence of his country, and did all he could to expoſe; it to a 
bloody 'war 95. All the efforts he made to get himſelf recalled were vain: he could 
never return thither any more; and he died in his exile, in the month of July 1321. He 
had the ſtrength of mind to compoſe his-'own Epitaph in Latin Verſe a little before he 
expired [E]. Let us remember that he applied himſelf diligently to ſtudy during his 
baniſhment, and wrote ſome Books wherein he ſhewed more fire and ſpirit than he would 
have done had he enjoyed a more quiet ſtate of life [F]. It is thought that indignation 


againſt his country gave new vigour to his 


little the truth of what is aſſerted, that after his baniſhment he went to ſtudy at Paris 


committed a thouſand violences ; they expelled thoſe of 

the contrary faction, and burned or pulled down their 

houſes ; and this was not done without murdering a 

great many perſons. Our Dante who was then of the 

(22) — Council of eight (2 2), and one of the chief magiſtrates 

4 n—_ 4 iu. of the city called Priors, had been deputed by the Pope 

fignem. Paulus to negotiate a peace. In his abſence, he was condemn- 

Jovius, Elogior» ed to baniſhment, his houſe was demoliſhed, and all 
Ab- pat. m. his lands pillaged (23). _ | 

[D] He did all he could to expoſe his cauntry to 4 

(23) See Sponda- Hlaady avar.] He incited Can della Scala, Prince of 

11 reg Verona, to make war on the Florentines (24), and he 

py 1 i. 4 & led the Emperor to the ſiege of Florence (25). They 

4: He cites il f of a Letter which he wrote to that Prince during 


lani, lib. 3. cap. the ſiege of om (26). I imagine he therein made 
45. a paſſionate deſcription of the injuſtices which he had 

ſuffered in his own country, and exhorted the Emperor 
(24) Volaterr. to chaſtiſe it. 


Comm. Urban. [E] He died in his Exile . . . He had the firength of 
lib. 2 f. pag. 77 l. „ind 10 compoſe his own Epitaph . . . . a little before he 
(25) Tt is thus expired.] He died at Ravenna; and it is thought that 
that Volaterranus grief was the cauſe of his death. He enjoyed-an ho- 
—_— nourable retreat in the Court of Guy Polentano, Prince 
— 4% Fhren. of Ravenna, when the Republic of Venice prepared 
tie ſitioem to make war on that Prince (27), who diſpatched him 
pucENDo. to, Venice to negotiate a peace there. The Venetians 
Ide m, ibid. He behaved with arrogance ;, they would neither receive 
rom arp pe Dante nor hear him : ſo that he returned to Ravenna, 
ſextum. © his journey. proving fruitleſs, and he fell ſoon aſter into 
| the ſickneſs of which he died, and which was ſuppoſed 
(26) See Pocei- to be occaſioned by grief. Revertens itaque Ravennam 
anti de Seripror: rebus jnfettis paulo poſt morbo contraHo uti exiſtimatur 
. * Maſ- er animi dolore extinctus eft (28). Papyrius Maſſo has 
ſo, Elxier. tom. ſpoken of this Embaſſy, without ſaying any thing of 
2. pag. 19+ e ill ſucceſs of it: he inſinuates, on the contrary, 
that Dante was well received; ſor he pretends they 
(27) Volaterran. ſhewed him the Arſenal, and that Dante himſelf re- 
Comment. Urb4": lates it (29). Nothing is more falſe than this laſt aſ- 
liv. 21. pag. 77 f. ſertion, and perhaps the other is not a whit more true. 
(23) Idem, ibid. As to the Epitaph, here is my Author (30). Obit, 
| ade mentis com pos quod ſex werſus in extremo vitæ ſue 
(29) — edidit poſimodum in proprio tumulo inciſos: & funt hi, 
nawvalem a pra- 
tum urbis 2 ar- 
mamentarium ſum- 
fta atque opere vi- 
ſendum, ut primis 
ſatim verbis Can- 
tic i vigeſimi pri- 
mi inferorum indi- 
cat, Papyr. Maſ- 
fo, Elq; ior, tom. 
2. pag». 21. 


Jura Monarchiæ, » Phlegetanta, Lacuſque 
Luſtrando cecini, voluerunt fata quouſque : 

Sed quia pars ceflit melioribus hoſpita caſtris, 
Auctoremque ſuum petit, ſelicior aſtris 

Hic claudor Danthes patriis extorris ab oris, 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 


That is, . He died, fo perſectly maſter of his under- 
« ſtanding that in the laſt moments of his life he com- 
(30) Pocciantius, «© poſed verſes, which were afterwards cut on his 


de Script. Flo= (e tomb are the 
rent. pag · 45, 46. and ſe, ; * 


See alſo Paul 
Jovis, cap. 4+ 
page 9+ I correct 
the faults of the 
preſs in the Ver- 
ſes of the Epi- 
taph in Poccianti. 


« Of Monarch's rights, of Heaven's bleſt abodes, 
« Of Phlegethon, and Hell's infernal lakes, 

«« I ſang, while fate allow'd : but ſince my foul 
To better climes, and her great Author's fled, 
Here Dante lies; fair Florence gave me birth, 
„ But, baniſh'd thence, a diſtant land a grave.” 


Moreri ought not to have omitted the circumſtance of 
the time, when he ſaid Dante had compoſed this Epitaph 
himſelf. He adds, that at the beginning of the XV 1th 
Century, Bernard Bembo cauſed the Tomb to be repaired. 
This agrees not with Poccianti, who takes notice that 
this reparation was made in the year 1433 (31); but 
there are ſo many errors of the preſs in that Italian's 
Book, that I dare not warrant that date to be exact. 


[FI Her fed more fire and ſpirit in ſome of his 


(41) Poccianti, 
ibld. pag! 46. 


and to his imagination. Some doubt a 


Books, than he wwould have done had he enjoyed a more 
quiet flate of life.) This is an Obſervation of Paul Jo- 


vius. Sed exilium, ſays he (32), wel toto Etrurie prin- (32) Jovius, KB. 
cipatu ei majus, & gloriofius fuit, quum illam ſub amara gor. cap. 4. pay, 


(H. ch See 1 
— . del 


cogitatione excitatam, occulti, divmique ingenii vim e- 9 


acuerit, & inflammarit. Enata ſiguidem eft in exilio 
comædia triplex Platonice eruditionis lumine perilluſtris, 
ut abdicata patria totius Italiæ civitate donaretur. i. e. 
« But his exile was greater and more glorious for him 
than the Sovereignty of all Tuſcany, when he pointed 
and inflamed the force of his concealed and divine ge- 
5 nius,which was excited by bitter reflections. For in Fs 
baniſhment was produced athreefold Comedy ſhining 
* with the light k Platonic learning, that fince he was 
*« exiled from his native country, he might become a 


„ Denizen of all Italy.” Latomus diſplays the ſame” | 


thought in the fix verſes he made on 
you may find in Paul Jovius (3 3). 
whether the remembrance of his baniſhment 
much. excite his anger; for it often happens that thoſe 


ante, which 


The pes is (33) Ibid. page 
id not too 20. 


who write in that condition carry the Satire too ſar. 


Let us tranſcribe the paraphraſe of Mr. Bullart (34) : 


34) Bullart, 


He determined to take that fignal yengeance on the * Academic des 


thors of his exile, which burſt forth in his triple Poem 


Sciences, tom. 2. 


Paradiſe, Purgatory, and Hell. He d "ped bis pen as Ns 307. 


7 
much in the gall of his anger, at in the living ſdrings 
Helicon : he joined the bitterneſs of his foul — > WC 
neſs of bis Poetry : he was at the ſame time animated 
bis learmd Muſe, and by his reſentment. The partiali- 
ties of the Great, with the corruption of manners, fur- 


niſhing his wit with all the matter be could defire for fach 


a ſubjett, he diſplayed before the eyes of all Italy that 
admirable Satire, which ſending its pointed darts even 10 
the thrones of the Popes, Emperors, and Kings of the earth, 
diſcovers their private actions with a liberty which ſeems 
to fear neither their power nor their indignation. He parti- 
cularly blackens the reputation of Pope Boniface VIII, be- 
cauſe he had ſupported the party of his perſecutors. He 
diſhonours by his werſes the memory and race of Charles of 
Vahis, the chief inſtrument of his baniſoment ; ſaying 
that Hugh Capet was the ſon of a Butcher . . . . Dante, 
in his Poem, alſo wents his indignation againſt the City 
of Florence, comparing it to @ den of robbers, and to a 
proſtitute ; becauſe 
was continually changing her Magiſtrates, her coin, and 
her cuſtoms, the more eafily to ſupport the inconveniencies 
of her government. Mr. Bullart ſhould have added that 
he decries Florence as a City where the women aban- 
doned themſelves to lewdneſs. He introduces Foreſe 
(35), who wonders in Purgatory that his widow lives 
chaſtly in the midſt of ſo many immodeſt women. I 


e ſet all public Offices to ſale, and 


(35) He was pa- 
ternal Uncle to 


the Civilian 


ſet down his words, according to Grangier's Tranſla- Francis Accur- 


tion : | 
A Dieu tant plus eftchere, & tant plus agriable 
Ma wefve, que beaucoup au monde j ay ayme, 

Due plus ſeule à bien faire elle eft par trop louable. 
Pour ce que le pays de Sardaigne eſtime | 
Barbare, eſt bien plus chaſte en ce qui «ft des femmes, 
Que la og je la laifſe au milieu 45 infames. 3 
O frere bon & doux, querueux tu que js dye ? 

Deja le temps futur m'eſt au devant des yeux 
Qui ſui ura non de loing Pheure qui nous manie. 
Lors Pon interdira pour adviſer au micuæ 


En la 222 aux Dames Florentine | 
De monſtrer leurs tetins,. & leurs molles poitrines (36). 


<< The widow'd charmer, who my bed did ſhare, 
_ «© Merits by virtue Heav'ns peculiar care; | 
« Who chaſtly lives amidſt a wanton race, 
«« Lewder than thoſe Sardinia's coaſts embrace. 
f 4 What 


ſius. Grangier, 
Comment. ſur le 
Purgatoire de 


Dante, pag 401+ 


(35) Dante, Can- 
to 23 of Fuge 


toy, page Ms 
396. 


(47) Grany 
Comment air 
4 Purgato1 
Dante, pag: 


(33) Nico 
Montand, 
des Fran po 
1. pag. 17, 
Edition of 


(39) See 
Remark 


the Artic] 
DEMPS*”. 
the ſcand 
to theinh: 
of Paris. 


(40) See 
ethers Fl: 
Illyricus, 
talogo Teff 
ritatis, a! 
fius, in t 
Volume 
num memo 
um, & re 
rum, pag. 
612. 


(41) I ha 
an Editio 
Venice 

believe) 4 
this, in 1 
folio, ded 
the 10th 
1578, by 
Ant. Ra 
to, to V 
of Gonz: 
Duke of 


tua. 


(42) And 
the Great 
Coſmo, | 
chael Po 
de Script. 
rentin, 

aſſerts, 


(43) Lear 
rt, in 


Ital, pag. 


(44) At 
Linning « 
3d part © 
mens ſur tt 


(45) See 
Ibth, an 
Canto's 0 


40) See 
Citation 0 


DA 


Ne ITY 


| The moſt conſiderable of bis Works is the Poem intitled, The Comedy of Hell, Purga- 
tony, and Paradiſe. It has ſerved ſome Commentators for a Text [G]; and has furniſhed: 


matter for a war between ſeveral Critics [HI. 


71 | ; 


What ſhall I ay? Hope riſes in my breaſt, - - 

And to my fight the future ſtands conſeſt: 
Il ſee reform'd the Ladies of the town, 
And pulpits preach each wanton faſhion down.” 


(47) Grangier, Let us add the Tranſlator's Paraphraſe (47): The time 

Conmeeta're ſir *« will-ſoon come (ſays he) when the wrath of God will 

Dt, beg. 404. Overſſom in ſuch a manner to the great calamity of the 

28 Republic of Florence, for the immodeſties and lewd- 

«© neſs of the Florentine Ladies; that if they be deſirous to 

«« appeaſe his wrath, the Preachers will be obliged pub- 

«« licly-to forbid them going with their ' necks and 

«© breaſts uncovered. This is what be means by Ne/ 

« qual ſara in Pergamo (ſo he calls the pulpit of truth) 

« interdeito A le sfaciate donne Fiorentint, y 

«« ſhameleſs, L'andar moſtrando ton be poppe il petto, 

„ that is, to walk through the city with their neck 

«« bare, to ſhew their large breaſts, and high cheſts.“ 

A French Writer of the XVIth Century has more 

ſtrongly expreſſed this fort of nudity, for which he 

blames the French Ladies. As to our women, ſays he 

(43) Nicolas de (38), #hey have learned the manner of the foldiers of theſe 

Montand, Mireir times, 4vho take a pride in ſhewing their gilt and ſbin- 

4er Frangots, liv. ing breaft-plates, when" thty march to their reviews ; for 

J- aubether they go to maſi to obtain pardons, or walk 

„o e abroad to vifit the orchards, or gardens, or other private 

places, which it is not decent to name, and that for a 

very good reaſon, they expoſe their naked 'breafts to view, 

ſhewing their waſtes, \diafphragms, heart, lungs, and 

at her peftoral parts, endued with a perpetual motion, 

which theſe good Ladies male to keep time, or meaſure, 

like a chock, or rather like a Smith's bellows, which kin- 

ale the fire for their forge : in the ſame manner do theſe 

(39) See in the gentlexvomen go, kindling a fire in the heart of the Helio: 

Remark [H] of gabaliſts of our Court, who are already but too effemi- 

the gon. nate, and beated in their luſts; yet to imflame them the 

3 I better, or abſolutely to burn them, our Court Medeas in- 

to the inhabitants Vent all the artifices aubich nature has produced to aſſiſt 

of Paris, mankind for good purpoſes, to turn them into laſcivious; 

and filthy things. The abuſe was not ſo great ſome 

(40) Ser among years after (399. | | 

— 1 The Proteſtants have made good advantage of Dan- 

bal g. Tohium V- de's invectives againſt the abuſes of the Court of Rome 

ritatis, and Wol- (40). See below the Remark [I. | 

fius, in the iſt . [G] His Poem of Hell, Sc. has ferved ſome Com- 

Volume Tect'o> mentators for @ Text.] See the Edition of his Italian 

um, & recondica. Poems publiſhed at Venice in the year 1564, in folio, 

um, pag. m. by the Care of Francis Sanſovino (41): you will there 

612, find the Notes of Chriſtopher Landino, and thoſe of 

Alexander Vellutelli. Thoſe of Vincenzo Buonanni 

(41) I have ſeen on this Poet's Hell fell into my hands very lately 7 

an Edition of they were printed at Florence, in 49, in the year 1572, 

Venice printed (I and dedicated to Francis of Medicis, Prince of Tuſ- 

. from i cany (42). The Author promiſed a like Commentary 

folio, Ade on Dante's Purgatory and Paradiſe : I do not know 

the 1oth of June Whether he kept his Word ; but I know that Bernar- 

1578, by Gio. dino Daniello has written a Comment on all the three 

* eder Poems, and that long before him Benevenuto d' Imola 

& Gonzga, had done the fame thing with a. great deal of wit and 

Duke of Man- learning. Benevenutus ſammus Philoſophus & Pozta 

tua, Comediarum Dantis interpres, qua in re cum excellenti 

inge nio doctrinam quaque ſummam oftendit (43). Grangier, 

(42) And not to Counſellor and Almoner to the King, and Abbot of St. 

the Great Duke Bartholomew at Noyon, has turned them into French 

3 rhi me, and written a Commentary on them. His work was 

 Scripe, Fh. Printed at Paris in the year 1597, in three volumes in 

rentin. pag. 169, 129% Monſr. Baillet (44) will inform you of the judg- 

aſſerts, ment which the Critics have "paſſed on theſe three 

Poems. He ſays, that in the opinion of Caſtelvetro, 

(43) Leand. Al- they ought to be conſidered as an Epic Poem, tho' the 

— 'n Deſcript. Italians have given them the title of a Comedy. It 

8,493. mult be obſerved that the Author himſelf gave them 

(44) At the be- the ſame title (415). Thoſe who to prove he wrote 

ginning of the part of this work before his baniſhment, ſhould come 

a er l 248% and tell us that the XI Canto of Hell was compoſed 
ur les Poetes. - . | 

in the year 1300, would produce but a very weak 

(45) See the proof; for he has plaid with dates according to his 

Cs Wu own fancy. Does he not introduce people: who fore- 

tell him what had already befallen him (46) ? He tranſ- 

(46) See below ports himſelf therefore to a time anterior to that where- 
Citation (76), in he wrote his Poem. * | oh 


It contains certain things which do not 
| | pleaſe 


[CH] .*. . And bar furniſhed matter for a war be. 


tuen ſeveral Critics. ] Some have cenſured Dante, 
and others have written his Apology. James Mazzoni 


is reckoned” one of his moſt learned Defenders, He 

publiſhed two volumes againſt one Caftravilla, who had 

criticiſed. Dante (47). A learned man of Siena, nam-+(47) Nicius Ery- 
ed Beliſarĩus Bulgarini, wrote Notes againſt this Work tbr=us, Prnacetb, 
of Mazzoni, at the requeſt of Horatio Capponi Biſhop ** Pag. 68. 

of Carpentras. Somebody ſtole them from him, and 

publiſhed them under his own name, and under the ti- 

tle of Breuis atque ingenioſa contra Dantis opus Diſputa- 

tio. He was 2 plainly: convicted of his theft, that 

he was obliged to make a Recantation, which he pub- 

liſhed together with a Work wherein he anſwered Bul- 

garini's Objections againſt Dante. A learned man of 

Bologna, named Jerom Zobbius, took part in this 

quarrel, and publiſhed a work in the year 1583, 

which he intitled, Dantes & Petrarcha ab Hieronymo 

Zobbio defenſi : Bulgarini made uſe of this opporte- 

nity to expoſe the fraud of his plagiary the more ſen- 

ſibly, and printed a new Book wherein he refuted what 

Capponi had objected againſt the four firſt parts of 

his Remarks againſt Mazzoni. He alſo publiſhed two 

others, one againſt that of Zobbius, and the other a- 

gainſt the Palinody and Apology of the plagiary. 

Here are already four Works of Bulgarini. He pub- 

liſhed another in Italian, in which he refuted what 

Zobbius had written in defence of Dante concernin 

the poetical particles. His ſveth work is intitled : Bel 

liſarii Bulgarini,, Aperti, Academici Inthranati, Note 

ad primam Dantis defenſi partem Jacobi Mazzoni. 

Laſtly, he printed a Book againſt a Manuſcript which 

was falſly attributed to Speron Sperone, and which 

maintained the cauſe of Dante (48). It is affirmed that (48) Extracted 
he came off victorious from this long diſpute, and that from Nicius Ery- 
the force of his reaſons made it plainly appear that the _ —_—_ 
Comedy of Dante belonged to no one ſpecies of Poe- 24 
try, ſince it was far from being conformable to the 

precepts of Ariſtotle. Ne multis morer, finis fuit ejuſ- 

modi, ut Bulgarinus certaminis victor diſcederet, cum, 

certiſſimis validiſſimi ſque rationibus, adverſariorum co- 

pias, pro Dante propugnantes, profligaſſet, obtinuiſſetque, 

illius comardiam weram poematis cujuſpiam rationem non 


habere, quod ab Ariſtotelis præceptis longiſſime aberraret 


(49). Ugurgieri informs us that the Comedy of Dante (40) Idem, ibid. 


raiſed one of the moſt memorable Wars among the /:- pog · 73+ 

terati and the wirtuoſi of Italy that has been ſeen of 

the kind (50). He adds that Mazzoni's Work threw (50) Ugurgieri, 
oil into the fire, and that the piece which was ſtollen / Pompe Sa- 
from Bulgarini, and which the plagiary publiſhed un- 7% Frage 
der his own name, was the ſtumbling block. Bul- Ii 4 Pose: 
garini laid claim to his property by. publiſhing that Grect, pag. 85, 
piece, and putting his own name to it: he was re- 86. 

futed by the plagiary ; but he returned to the charge, 

and took advantage of the confeſſion of the theft. His 

Reply was printed at Siena, in the year 1588: I ſet 

down the title of it, that the plagiary's name may be 

known, which has not yet appeared in the Liſt of this 

ſort of Thieves. 1 Bolgarino awvantaggioto/i nella 

cauſa per la confe/ſione del furto riſpoje all Awwver/ario 

con un libro flampato. per Luca Bonetti in Siena anno 

1588 che fu intitolato 3 Difeſe in riſpoſta dell” Apologia 

e Palinadia di Monſignor Alefſandro Cariero Padovano in 

propofito dalla Commedia di Dante (51). Lilius Gyral- (51) Idem, ibid. 
dus ſpeaks of an Auguſtin Monk, who was from his = eundem 
youth greatly prepoſſeſſed in favour of Dante, and re- Peg. * 
futed thoſe who criticiſed that Poet, on all occaſions. 

Certe in co (Danthe) poeticam di ſpoſi tiunem majoremgque 

diligentiam pleroſque deſiderare vi des, ejuſque linguæ ni- 

torem : quos Joannes Stephanus eremita, & amicus cha- 

riſſimus, & municeps nofter, qua eſt eruditione, & quo 

à teneris erga Danthem fuit fludio, mirabiliter folitus 

eft refellere (52). i. e. © It is certain that molt people find (52) Lilius Gy- 
« Dante deficient in poetical diſpoſition, care, and puri- — Hiſt. Po7- 
« ty of language: whom John Stephanus the Hermit, my fin, ugh Ar 
« dear friend and fellow citizen, uſed to refute admirably * ** #51 Tr 5500 
and with great learning, out of the affection he bore to 

« Dante from his childhood.” I do not find this John 

Stephanus in the Apparato de gli Huomini illufiri della 

Citid di Ferrara, publiſhed in the year 1620 by Ago- 

ſting Superbi da Ferrara, Theologo e predggatore de Mi. 
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pleaſe the P 
Another Book of Dante has much diſpleaſed 


ope's friends, and which/ſeem to ſignify that Rome is the ſeat of Antichriſt (h). , ve the fi | 


ourt of Rome, and has made him 


for a Heretic [1]. We muſt not forget that this great Poet met with ſome illuſtrious 


ldem, ibid. e Conventuali. Gyrdldus adds, that the Olivetan 
ww Monks preſerved the Latin Verſion of Dante's Poems, 
which one of them made in Latin Hexameters, as a 
kind of ſacred treaſure. Vai gui Latinam Danthem fe- 
lib. 21. fag. 771. f carmine Dexametro, ox — videlicet fodali- 
(55) Moreri bus Piftorienſem guendum toriim lemporum : quem hibrum 
wronely quotes prob ſumme opti me Deus, quanita -caflodia afſervatum' it 
Partotn, , Olfvetano ccenobio ) ipfe nom fim ambitione mihi, tan- 
de inquit. reit. *% | 
© Here are three quam rem ſacram aliquam oftenderant (53). 


(54) Raphael 


Volaterranus, 


faults : [7] .. . - Arother Bont. .. has made bim paſs for 
* 8 yr a Heretic] It is that de Monarchia ; wherein he 
wou in 


| maintains that the authority of the Emperors ought not 
og — to depend on that of the Popes. This was his Here- 
the Civilian, but ſy (54) : Seripfit præter bare Opuſemlum de Monarehia, 
to the Jeſuit nbi Gus fuit opinis quod imperium ab teclefia"minime de- 
— 7 — zeug prnderet. Cujus rei gratia tanquam hereticus poſt ejus 
2 * rome lege eritum damnatus eff, cum aliorum, tum Bartoli juriſde- 
2, and not /ibro t. iti ſententia ſuper lege 1. c. 'prafules. lib. digeflorum 
The zd fault is of ingulrenuit reis (55). Spondanus, a French Biſhop, 


his ſaying git. has on this occaſion himſelf a perfect Ultramon- 
— rn tage; for he quotes this Remark of Volaterranus with- 


[Or rather de re- Out the addition of any correttive (56). He takes the 
guirerdis reis, as ſame courſe in citing St. Antoninus, who, as he ſays, 
it is quoted after has amply refuted the moſt capital error that he ſound 
Bartolus by John in the Writings of this Poet, which is his leſſening the 
wes erm 8 1. power of the Popes over the temporalities of Kings. 
n. 132. It is the Quem (Dantem) egregias animi dotes ac ſcientiæ lauden: 
17th Title of the & præclara ſcripta, tum aliis erroribus maculaſſe obſer- 
8th Book of the Hui fanfus Antonimis (®) : tum eo maxim#, quo tertia 
— oodgy parte traftatus ſui de Monarchid conatus off deprimere 
expreſſed thus . , a a3 R 
De requirendis, audtoritatem Romani Pontificis ſupra Imperatores ſeu 4 4 
vel alſenibus es Romanorum in temporalibus, quem idem Antoninus 
damnindis. De pluribus confutat (57). A true diſciple of the Sorbonne, 
inguirendis 12 3 and a true ſon of the Gallican Church, would not have 
NY ibs al ſpoken in ſuch a manner. Take notice that this An- 
Book of the Code. naliſt dares not ſpecify the other errors which St. An- 
Car. REM-] toninus obſerved in our Poet. Poccianti has not been 
ſo diſcreet : for he tells us that S. Antoninus cenſured 
8 Dante for having omitted the Limbo of infants, and 
num. wy He cites for having looked on the voluntary abdication of P 
the rſt Book ct Cæleſtin as a meanneſs of ſoul (58). He adds, that in 


 Polaterranus's this particular, and on account of his doctrine of the 
Anthropology. 


This quotation, independence of the Emperors, this great Poet deſerves 


copied by Moreri, blame. 


In his culpandus venit wates ifte perglorioſſi. 
is good for no- mus (50). 


He is filly enough to aſſert that both divine 
thing; for the and human Writings do every where teach how erro- 
Antbrepol2y is neous the opinion of independency is; for, fays he, 
not divides oe as the Moon is inlightened by the Sun, fo is the tempo- 
particular Buoks ; . . * | . 
it reaches from ral power illuminated by the ſpiritual. Here are his 
the 14th Book words; it is proper to quote them, leſt the Reader 
of the Author's might ſuſpect me to be guilty of fraud. Ceterum in 


Commentaries in- r 
clufively to the dertia Parte Monarchie ' affirmat Romanos Imperatores 


24th excluſively. nullam dependentiam habere a Papa, ſed & ſolo Deo, nift 


What Spordanus in ſpectantibus ad forum animarum, non autem in rebus 
quotes is in the remporalibus; quod quam erroneum fit,  ubique locorum in 
21ſt Book. bumanis & divims literis explicatur : ficut namgque luna 
a 7;; iluminatur & ſole, ita poteſtas tempor alis a ſpirituali (60). 
(0) 2 Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai alledges ſeveral opinions of 

2 Dante, which are not very conformable to Popery 
(57) Spandan. ad (61): „ He wrote a Treatiſe intitled De Monarchia, 
te 139%, Bu» e in which he proves that the Pope is not ſuperior to 
8 the Emperor, and has no manner of authority over 
(58) Pocciantius, © the Empire; directly againſt the Clementine Pafto- 
ae Script. Flo «©. ralis, which aſſerts the one and the other: he 
er Fes m. 45. « even goes ſo far as to fay, in his Purgatory : 


« Di hoggi mai che la Chieſa di Roma 

Per confonder in ſe due reggimenti 

*© Cade nel fango & ſe bruta & la ſoma. 

Di maintenant que PEgliſe de Rome, 

«© Qui fond en un les deux gouvernemens, 

« Tombeen la fange, & ſe gaſte, & la ſomme. 


% Say er the Church of Rome, thro' wild am- 
«*« bition, | | 

«« Confounding the two Governments in one, 

Falls in the mire, and fouls herſelf and burthen ; 


« Deſtroys herſelf and the charge committed to her. 

«* He alſo conſutes the Donation of Conſtantine, which 

he maintains to be a fiction; and of ſmall authority, 
4 


(59) Idem, ibid, 
(60) Idem, ibid. 


61) Du Pleſſis, 
Myſtere d' Ini- 


quite, pag. 419, 
420, 


patrons 


«« ſuppoſing it real ; for which reaſon he was by ſome 
condemned as a Heretic. That the Decretifts, men 
& 70515 unatquainted with all found Divinity and Phi- 
6 * . that the traditions of the Church are 
* the foundation of faith; an execrable thing, " it 
% cannot be doubted but that thoſe who before the tra- 
Cod, either to come, or already come to ſuffer for us, 
„ and beping have been in charity, are co- 
<< heirs with him in eternal life. In his Italian Poem 
of Paradiſe, he complains that the Pope of a Shep- 
herd is become a Wolf, and has led the ſheep 

aſtray ; That for this reaſon the Goſpel and the 
Doctors of the Church are neglected, and the De- 
«« cretals only are ſtudied ; That the Pope and his 
Cardinals are wholly - attentive on this; Their 
thoughts go not to Nazareth, where the angel Ga- 
„ briel opened his wings, but to the Vatican and 
other choſen places of Rome, which have been the 
«+ Burying-places of the Soldiers who followed St. 
«« Peter, doctrine they have really buried at 
Rome That heretofore war was made on the 
Church with the ſword, but now it is done by tak- 
ing from her the bread which God gives her, and 
< which he denies to none, to wit, the preaching of 
„his word, But thou, ſays he, addrefling himſelf to 
<< the Pope, n or by a Chan- 
<* cellor, thinkeft that Peter and Paul, who died for the 
« Lord's wingyard which thou fpoileff, are yet alive ; 
© but thou knoweft neither the one mor the other. In 
| place, he ſays, That it is a ſhame the holy 
«« Scripture ſhould be wholly caft aſide, or elſe forced 


contrary, every one endea- 


the pulpit all the year long, 
come back fed with wind: And 
«« ſeveral other paſſa _ be produced out of the 

ope's 1 and indul- 


marked well: the Whore in the 
.” Coeffeteau, in his Anſwer to 
this pa (62), obſerves I, That Dante was a 
Ghibelin (63), and full of reſeatment for the ill treat- 


« ditions of" the Church bels val in Chrift the Son of 


(a) Dante, / 
Paradiſo, cant. g, 
& 29, & del Pur- 


ment he had received from the contrary faction. gatorto, cant. 32. 


11, That Dante owns both the Donation and the cauſe 


62) Coeffeteau, 


which is alledged for it, to wit, the cure of Conſtan- Repon(c ou 4 


tine's Leproſy. I is true that in this Book 
chia (e), be endeavours to 2 that Conſtantine could 
not make ſuch a Donation, becauſe it was to diſmember 
the Empire: but a Poet is not a judge of this matter of 


Monar- Here d' Iniquite, 


Page 1032, 1033. 


(63) The Chi- 
belins were the 


State, III, That as to what he ſays concerning tra- Faction which 
ditions, there is mo harm in it, provided it be rightly 992% the Popes 


underſtood. IV, That he blames only the Popes of hi: 
time, whom he treats as enemies, and perſecutors of his 
faction. V, That 'when he ſpeaks of thoſe Pontifs, be 
proteſts that he reverences their dignity, though he blames 
their perſons. VI, That he has condemned none but im- 
poftors, who preached falſe indulgences, or made a ſordid 
traffick of true ones. Here are ſome Verſes of Dante 
quoted by Coeffeteau as a proof of his Orthodoxy with 
regard to the ſubmiſſion which is due to the Pope. 


«+ Waſh the infectious ſtains of guilt away. 

% You have the ſacred Scriptures for your guide, 
The Paſtor of the Church you have beſide ; 

«« And theſe for your ſalvation will ſuffice, 


(e) Dantes Alig 
lib. 3. de Me- 
Hare. c. ultim. 


Siate Chriſtiani à movervi piu tardi (64), (64) Grangie 

Non fiate come penne ad ogni vento, tranſlates this 1ſt 

Et non crediate ch ogni acqua wi lavi, 2 4 ; 

Hawete il wechio, &l novo teftamento, Chreflens, fen 

El paſtor de la chieſa, che vi guida 5 d'un cœur plus 

Queſlo vi baſti a voſtro ſaluamento (i). grave, ue * | 
| a en peak 

* Ye Chriſtians, learn more conſtancy to know, gots Yo 

Nor turn, like feathers, with all winds that blow; (i) Cant. 5. 4 

© Think not in every common ſtream you may Paradiſe. 


Ta 


(*) Canto 
d:! Teferns 


D A 


69 Re- To this Rivet anſwers (6g) chat the Author of the little I. 
(69) BS la talian Book, intithd Aviſo piacevole dato à la bella Italia, 
Reponſe an My © bad collected the principal pieces, from which Bellarmin 
C . fag. 4% Had ſupplied Coeffeteau with defenſive ents ; that 
. % jt is neceſſary for the Reader, who would enter 
. into an examination of theſe things, to Compare Bellar- 
2 _ mfp gry yen of” the learned 3 

wherein he will find folid confirmations againſt all the 
illufions and ſubterfuges, and will 2 => 
this man ſaw Antichriſ in a ſeat reſpected by him, but 
the profanation of which he lamented, in a word, the 
man of fin whom he deteſted, in the — le of God which 
he revered : Rivet exhorts the Ad ies to obſerve 


theſe Verſes of Dante : 
De voi Paſtor N accorſe PUvangelifta, 
Quando . PV ra — 


Puttaneggiar c i Regi d lui fu viſla: 
Duella che con le ſette tf nac que, 
Et da he dieci corna hebbe argumente 
(*) Canto 19. Fin che wirtute al ſuo marito piacque (). 


de! Teferno, 
« Twas you, O Pope, th' Evangeliſt foreſaw. 
05 When le beheld the Harlot on the floods. 
«© Whore with the Kings and Monarchs of the earth: 
«© Her who beſtrode the ſeven-headed beaſt, 
% From the ten horns receiving power, till God 
% Exert his juſtice, and his word fulfil. 


(66) Rivet, Re- There certainly, 5 that Miniſter (66), he ac- 
marques ſur la Ano tuledges that St. Jahn, in the 17th Chapter of the 
a» = Far Revelations, ſpoke of the Pope, under the name of the 
2 pare 405. Whore ſitting on the waters, and of the beaſt with ſe- 
wen heads and ten horns, <vhatever he may elſewhere 
ay of the ſeat and of the power of the keys. Nobody 
denies that thoſe things, confidered in themfekves, are to 
| be reſpected in every Church : but if they are uſurped by 
a Tyrant, mthing hinders but he may be deſcribed fuch 
as he is. . . « As to Conſtantine's Donation, 
conſiders the matter well will find, that he has ſet down 
(67) Yee the rgth the common and received opinion in his time (67) by way 
Canto of Hell, of conceſſion, not as his own belief, which never aſſented 
Page m. 236. % ſuch an abſurdity. As to the fix Verſes quoted by 
Coeſſeteau, his Antagoniſt tranſlates them in this man- 
ner. Be ye, O Chriftians, more flow to be moved: be 
not as frathers to every wind, and believe not that all 
ewater <will waſh you ; you have the Old and New 
8 the Paſtor of the Church who. guides you. 
is is ſufficient for your Salvation. Aſter which he 
ſpeaks thus: Would Coeffeteau really adviſe all 
“ Chriſtians, in order to confirm themſelves againſt 
« lightneſs of belief, to take the Old and New Teſ- 
* tament? He would take care not to do that. But 
<< he is not aſhamed to aſſert of the Pope, that he is 
« the Paſtor abo is ſufficient for our Sakvation ; and 
a" fain make Dante to have blaſphemed thus, 
„ who without doubt f. of the true Saviour who 
« guides us by the Old and New Teſtament.” We 
have here a ſignal inſtance of the illuſions into which 
a man may fall, when he ſticks to the firſt ſenſe which 
a Writer's expreſſions offer to his mind. They who 
read theſe ſix Verſes of Dante, and take them in /en/u 
(68) Theſe words ab vio quem ipſamet propofitionum verba pre ſe ferunt (68); 
are taken from a i. e. in the obvious ſenſe which the very words of the 
R — Fer; they who underſtand them, I ſay, as 
ſhops of Flanders t XII would havethe five propoſitions of Janſe- 


dated the 6th of nius underſtood, believe the Poet meant that in order 


Feb. 2694. to be ſaved, we need only conform ourſelves to the 
Old and New Teſtament, and follow the way which 
the Pope as Paſtor of the Church ſhews us. But per- 
haps this is not the true ſenſe of Dante; it may be 
he meant what Rivet imputes to him. Let us learn 
from hence that an Author, who would prevent future 
ages from conſtruing what he has ſaid in divers con- 
trary ways, Wiſhes a thing almoſt im le. If a 
man was able to foreſee the controv which will 
ariſe three or four hundred years hence, he would ex- 

preſs himſelf in a more preciſe manner; but I do not 

w whether Languages would afford terms ſufficient 

to = away all equivocations, and to obviate all 
cavils. 

Take notice of one thing, that Dante furniſhes 


Vor. IV. 


| 


fonant, quam dies cum mite, ether cum Tartary, i. e. 
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patrons in his misfortune, but could not always preſerve their affection [X]; for 


F * 


proofs, both to thoſe who ſay he was a good Catholic, 
and to thoſe who ſay he was not. The Author of 
P Aviſo & la bella Hraliz has collected the latter: Bel- * 


larmin has collected the former ; and beſides he has + 


eluded, in the beſt manner he could, all the paſſages 

produced in the Aviſo. Gretſer refers us to that Cat- 

dinal ; and it is almoſt the only anſwer he gives to 

— 1m of Mr. du Pleſſis. In Dante, ſays he (69), (59) Oretſcrus, 
tima teſtimonia pro Pontificis Romani auctoritate, 1 


progue omnibus illis capitibus, que Plaſſæns & Illyricus 4 ani, pag. 


attingunt, in veniuntur. de rt operæ pretium erit 
legere Bellarminum in libello proprio contra Italum quen- 
dam calumniatorem, 75 tx Dante potiſſimum, Romani 
Pontificts majeflatem labefatare nitebatur : Ad omnia 
enim profani hominis obje&a reſpondit Illuſtriſſimus Bellar- 4 
minus: Et cap. 19. plurima loca ex Dante producit, * 
que cum Pleſſæi & 2 delirationibus nom magis con- 


In Dante we find the cleareſt proofs for the autho- 
** rity of the Roman Pontif, and for all thoſe points 


which du Pleſſis and Illyricus touch upon. Con- * 


** cerning which it would be worth while to read Bel- 
** larmin's Anſwer to a certain Italian Libeller, who 
** endeavoured to weaken the Pope's authority chiefly 
* from Dante: for the illuſtrious Bellarmin has an- 
e ſwered all that profane fellow's objections: and in 
the 19th chapter produces ſeveral paſſages out of 
«« Dante, which agree no more with the wild notions 
of du Pleſſis and Illyricus, than day with night, or 
% heaven with hell.” 


[Y He met wvith ſome illuſtrious Patrons in his mi/+ 


fortune, but could not akways preſerve their affection.] 


I find ſome diſorder in the accounts which have been 
iven of his travels after his exile. Some Authors 
y, that ſeeing himſelf baniſhed, he felt a more 

ardent thirſt after learning ariſe in his ſoul, and that 

he went firſt to Bologna, there to apply himſelf to the 
more ſublime Sciences, and afterwards to Paris. Ex- 

ulem ubi ſe vidit, tum verò magis incenſus eſt ſtudio li- 

beralium Artium, ac Þ 

vioribus ſcientiis, in Lutetiam Parifiorum profettus *' 5 

- This is what ac Maſſo RET Hir. But: % 9-5 

aſſerts that he went from Beigna to Paris, to learn (71) Bullart, 

Philoſophy and the principles of Divinity (71). Naudé Academic der 


tells us (72) that Boccace has left in writing that Dante, Sisi tom. 24 


being expelled Florence by the violence of the Black aud 1 


White faction (73), retired to Paris, and nuch fre- (72) Naudẽ, Ad. 


the Univerſity, diſputing pro and con in all facul- 4. 4 l Hiſt. de 
ties e, abi ſepiſlims adverſus quoſcumque-circa quam- 2% Ag. ret 
cumque facultatem volentes reſponſionibus aut poſitioni- : 


bus objicere diſputans intravit Gymnaſium: and himſelf (73) He was ex- 
in the tenth Canto of his Paradiſe expreſſes a great efteem pelled only by the 


Faction of the 


for one Seguier, an excellent Philoſopher and Logician, Black 


who read Lectures in his time in the great Schools of ec 
la rue aux Fouerres, whoſe learning, he ſays, was not #6” raqpab Se- 
wnenvied. log. cap. b. 


uefti, ond" d me ritorna il tu rigardo 
il lume d uno ſdirto che n penſieri 
Grevi & morire, gli par eſſer tardo. 
Eſſa s la luce eterna di Siggieri, 
be leggendo nel vico de li ftrami 
Sillogizzs invidioſi veri. 
| That is, 
« He on the left, where now you turn your eyes; 
Is the great Siggieri, learn'd and wile, 
„ Who of Life, and the World's empty ſhow, 
0 Chid tardy death, and thought he moy'd too ſlow. 
* In Lectures he deliver'd from the chair 
* Such wond'rous truths, as envy pin'd to hear. 


To know whether the Words of Boccace invincibly 
prove that our Poet ſtudied at Paris after his exile, it 
is neceſlary to ſee what goes before. Boccace had been 
ſaying, Fuit inter ciues fuos egregia nobilitate werendus : 
& quantumcungue tenues efſent illi ſubſtantiæ, & 4 
cura familiari, & poſtremo à longo exilis angeretur, ſem- 


per tamen Plyficis atque Theologicis imbutus vacavit ſtu- (74) Bececatigs, 


f Geneal. 
diis, & adbuc Julia ſatetur Parifiis, in cadem ſepiff- . = 


me adverſus quoſeungue, c (74). i. e. He claimed 6. aud Papyt. 
«« reſpect of. his fellow — 2 on account of the no- Mailon, E/cgiore 
« bleneſs of his birth; and how ſlender ſoever his dom 3 page 24 
by means ; 

6 P 


Bononiæ primùm dedit operam gra- (70) Papyr. Maſe 
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FRA * a wan of few. words, he gave his tongue a little too much liberty on ſome occaſions (). 


a 
* - 


. 


* 


— 


(75) According 
to Buon anni, who 
places his birth 
in the year 1260, 
would have 
n above 41. 
See his Diſcourſe 
on the 21ſt Can- 
to of Hell, pag. 


137» 


(76) Dante ſup- 

» poſes that he 
found him in 
Hell: now he 
ſuppoſes his Jour- 
ney to Hell was 
made in the year 
1300, and he 
was not baniſhed 
till 1301. 2 


8 (77) Dante, 


Canto 15 del Jn- 
ferne, pag. m. 
416, 


- 
reading [L]. 
et | 5 2 3 400 een Nn ak WING 1313 2003 © 
- (4m) Erat morofiſſimes & Phi m_ inſtar, ut gui * pre ſe fetre wideretur, nec facile. logui ©. brewifſime conceptianes + 


often diſputed with great vi 


"3 | * | : 
0 
left ſome children (). 


7 exprimere ſolebat. Papyr. Maſſo, Elegiorum tom. 2+ pag. 28. 


means were, and tho? he was diſtreſſed, by the care 


of his family, and at laſt by a long baniſhmeng, yet 
„he always found time to cultivate the Study of Na- 


« tural Philoſophy and Diyinity, in which he was well 


« ſkilled, as Paris can teltify-where he frequently &c.“ 
It is clear from this paſſage that Dante when baniſhed 
ur in the Colleges of Paris. 
Nevertheleſs I know ſome. think - miſtaken as 
to the time: they cannot perſuade themſelves that Dante, 
who had been one of the chief Governors of the Fa- 
rentines, and was animated with an extreme deſite of 
reſtoring his Faction, amuſed himſelf with wrangling 
in the Co at above thirty five years of 8 
They are of opinion therefaxe. that he only ſhewed 
this humour for diſputation in the Schools of Paris when 
he was a young Scholar, and beſore his promotions to 
the Council of Eight. They ſay he was a pupi 
Brunetto at Paris, and that Brunetto died beſore 
was baniſhed : and this they prove from the Xth, Canto 
of Hell (76). It is certain we there find; that Dante 
had been the Scholar of the deceaſed Bruneito La- 
1 | | ik Lot 
Se foſſe tutto pieno il mip dumando, 
Ke 10 * non ſareſte anc hora 
Dell” humana natura poffu in bande, 
Che'n la mente m' fitta, & bor maccora 
La cara, buona imagine pater na | 
Di woi, quando nel mondo ad hora. ad hora 
» Mi moſftravate, come I huum 5 eterna, 
Et quant'io Phabbia in grado mentre vive, 
Convien che nella mia lingua fi ſcerna (77). 


« Oh! had the Gods, in pity, I-reply'd; ö 


„ 


Heard Dante's ardent wiſh, you had not dy'd: 
«© The world had ſtill enjoy d its wonder and its ( 
8 | N 

6 — likeneſs J beheld in you, 

And all your father riſes to my view. 

« Fix'd in my Mem'ry:lives your pious care, 
Which taught me firſt immortal fame to ſhare: > 
His gratitude let Dante's pen declare.” ' 


Bat we do not find-there in what City it was that he 


had him for his Maſter. However it be, I ſhall pro- 
duce Grangier's Note on theſe words of Dante, Siete 
Do; qui Ser Brunetto. Ser Brunetto Latini was of 
* Florence, and a Notary; or Seeretary of great eſ- 


„ teem and well ſkilled in his buſineſs, but a man of 


(738) Grangier, 
fur le XV Cbant 
de Enfer de 
Dante, pag» 166, 
167. 


(79) Ia the 10th 
Canto of Para- 


Wiſe, Pag · ms 
230. 


(80) Volatetran. 


Comment. Urban. 


lib. 21. Pag · 77 I, 


($1) Grangier, 


very little conſcience. for Which reaſon being ac- 
cuſed of ſeveral forgeries, he went to live at Paris, 
«© where reading public Lectutes in Natural, Philoſophy, 
«© he became Dante's Maſter, and as a Mathematician 
or Aſtrologer foretold him, that he would be one of 
the moſt learned men of his time. Our Poet feigns 
that he finds him damned in this place with the So- 
*« domites, for the ſame vice (78).” Add to this that 
Dante ſuppoſes (79) the Profeſſor Seguier was dead. It 
is probable therefore that he had heard and-known him 
before the time he feigns him to be conducted to para- 
diſe; and that time was prior to his baniſhment. To 
conclude, it may be obſerved that ſeveral Authors, 
who ſpeak of what he did after his misfortunes, only 
mention the . retreats - which he went to ſeek in the 
Courts of ſome Princes of Italy, | jb 
According to Volaterranus (80) he firſt retired with 
thoſe of his faction to Martello de Maleſpina : he went 
afterwards to Verona, to Can della Scala; and at 


on this paſſage of length to Ravenna, to Guy Polentano, four. years after 


Dante, calls him 
Albouin, and 
makes him the 


Elder Brother, of 


Can the Great. 


his baniſhment. Neither the order nor the time has 
been well obſerved in this Relation. We learn from 
Dante himſelf, that he retired firſt to Verona, to a 
Lord of the family della Scala (81): ak 


' DANTE (PETER YINCENT) 
Rainaldi. 


tics, and Architecture and compoſed ſuch fine Verſes in imitation of Dante, that it was 

thought the ſublimeneſs of that great Genius was in ſome ſort revived in him. The 

even gave him the ſurname of Dante, which pleaſed the Family ſo well, that his deſ- 
| cendants 


I 


FEY 


of him, and loaded. him 


was of Perugia, and of the Family of the 
He was a man of much wit: he underſtood. polite Literatufe, the Mathema: 


DA N. ] 


A very ſingular inſtance is given of his attention in 


. 
f, 1 4 734 } Loo x 
) ©” 3& 


(n) See the Remark [BJ]. 
. . wb no . 


I primo tuo rifuggio,' e primo hotell n 
Sara iu corteſia dul gran Lombardo,. | 
Chen fu la ſtala porta il ſanm uccello;. 
C'haura in te fi benigne riguarm: s: 
Che del far & dul chieder ina w due. __ 
Fig prima quel, che tra gli altri piu tardo( g 2) 3 (32) Dany, 
„ 40 Je bv Canto 15 4+ 
% For refuge to the Lombard Prince repair, + + %% py. m, 
Wphoſe arms an eagle on a ladder are: . 
* This Lord ſhall firſt your wand'ring ſteps receive; 
And favours, faſter than you aſk them, give; 


and that he had been baniſhed near fix years (83) when 
he took refuge with the Mar | de Maleſ — 2 == 
rus ſays he went firſt to Paris, and that he departed 7%, pag: 138, 
thence to wait on the 74 who bad invited 

favours; and that he after- 
wards accepted the invitation of Can della Scala, who 
took great delight in con verſing with learned men, 
and gave him, ſignal marles of bis -liberality (84). (84) Paulus r 
This account is no better than that of Volaterranus. het! 15 27 
I own Boccace obſerves that Dante was greatly beloved pag. 1422. lie 
by Frederic of Aragon, King of Sicily (85). 1 * cites the $0 Lives 

To finiſh my Commentary, I have this more to ſay, 7 5-4 

that Dante had not the good fortune to pleaſe his Patron (85) Boccat. G 
of Verona long, He was plainly-given to underſtand that g. Deus, 
they were weary. of him: the grent Can della Scala faid lib. 74. cep. 11, 
to him one day, It is a ſtrange thing that ſuch a one who . Papyr. 
is a madman ſhould pleaſe. us all, and gain the love — n 
of every body, which you Who paſs for a wiſe man 
are not able to do. There is nothing ſtrange in that, 
anſwered Dante; you would not wonder at it, if you 
knew how much the conformity of people's minds con- 
ciliates friendſhip. Every body ſees the Anſwer was 
too ſhocking not to put our Poet abſolutely.out of fa- 
vour with: the\Rrince' of Verona. You are going to 
read this fact in Latin, and a little more at large. 


Dantes Aligherius, they are the words of Petrarch (86), ($6) Petrarcha, 
& ipſe conci vi: meus, Vir uulgari eloguio clariqt. Rerum Nfenuran. 
mus fuit, ſed moribus parumper contumacior, & brd. darum, lib. 4 
tione liberior quam delicatis ac ſftudiofss ætatis noſtræ prin- —_ * 1 
cipum auribus atque oculis acceptum foret. 1s igitur exul — 3 2% 
petria, cil m apud Canem magnum, commune tunc aff 
torum ac profugium verſaretur, primo quidem- in 
honore ''habitas,” deinde pedetentim- retrocedere carperat, 
minũ ſque in dies domino placere. Brant in eodem- con- 
wittu: hiftviones ac nebulones onis generis, ut. mas et, 
quorum unh procaciſſimus obſeeenis verbis ac gefibul, 
mul! 7 m:apudiomnes loci ac gratiæ tenebat. ole ſte 
Ferre Damem ſisſpicatus Canis, produtto illo in mediun, 
& magnis laudibus concelcbrato, ver ſus in Dantem : Mi- 
ror, inguit, quid cauſæ ſubfit, cur hic cum fit: dements, 
nobis amen omnibus placere .novit, & ab omuibus diligi- 
tur, quod tw qui ſapiens diceris non potes ? Ile autem: 
Minime, inqut, mirareris, fi noſſts quod morum paritas 
& fimilitudo.animprum amicitiæ cauſa «ft. OB, a 
[LI 4 wery: —— inſtance is given of his. attention 
in reading. ] He went one day into a Bookſeller's 
ſhop, which looked into the great ſquare of the city. 
His intention was to ſee ſome public games which were 
to be celebrated i; but having / met with a Book Which 
he had a mind to conſult; he read it with ſuch appli- 
cation that, as he returned home, he proteſted with an 
oath that he had meither ſeen nor heard any thing that 
had paſſed, or had been 1aid; during the celebration of 
the games. Dantem Florentinum ferunt ad ſpectacula 
ductum apud Bibliypolamy: N ex ejus taberna in forum 
proſpedus effet, conjedifſe, lilramgue, cujus fuiſſot cupi- 8 Philious 
dus, indem; quem tam avid attenteque tegerit, ur ( * 8 
domum rediens. juramenio te/tatus Ait, nihal /e wide att h. is Aulun 
audiiſſe ex iii, que in foro dicta fattagqut. Vent, que mad. Gellium, page 
modum de es  ſeribit Aineas Sybvins (87). 6592. 
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DAN 319 ; 


(a) It was ptint-cendants quitted the name of Rainaldi, and ſubſtitute that of Dante in its room. Our (3) Etre 


de pet ige: Peter Vincent invented ſome machines which were admired by the ſuilful, and wrote a br, the Ate 


i wasreprinted Commentary in Italian on the Sphere of John de Sacrobbſco (a). He died very old, in of Farſi Of 
Eck the addition the YCAT 1512, leaving a ſon and a daughter (b) AI, of whom 1 ſhall ſpeak in bg. ag 
of a Letter from the Remark. 

the Author to 

Alphanus his 


He len a fort and auler]  Jotitus Dante 
Athen. Auguſt, 12 1 in Fre and' in Mathe- 
pip. 283. matics. He wrote a "Book de Alluvione Thberir, and 
Notes in Ornamenta Architeatire: He died in the 
year 1575. I ſhall make a ſeparate Article for Igna- 
tius Dante, his ſon,” wherein I ſhall alſs ſpeak of Vin- 


Maſter. Oldoinl, rugia, was ſo well inſtructed in the Mathematics by 
her father, that ſhe deſerved an h8nourable rank among 
the moſt famous Mathematicians of the age. She com- 
Books in that Science, and taught it her 

gnatius with great ſucceſs (1). The Abbot de Ia Roque (1) Extra-d 
is in the wrong to ſay ſhe flouriſhed towards the end from the Athen. 
cent Dante, another of hivſons. Tazovoxa'Danre, of the XVI Century. See his ' Fournal des Cual of eg of 4 
His fiſter, having retired: into the country in the year the 12th of December 1678, page 460 of the Dutch ** 323 

1497, to fly the plagae which aflicted the city of Pe. Edition. | R 


| | | 314- 
DANTE (IGNATIU » grandſon, of the preceding, was born at Perugia, and took 
the habit of a. Dominican Monk. He became fkilful in Philoſophy and Divinity, and 

— more ſo in the Mathematics. He was invited to Florence b 
nd | 


Ie IV y the Great Duke Coſmo ], 
explained to him the Sphere, and che Books of Ptolemy. He read public Lectures 


on the ſame ſubje&, and had a great many Auditors in the Univerſity of logna, when 
he explained Geography and Coſmography there. Being returned to Perugia, he made 
a fine Map of that City, and of its whole territory. The tion of his Learning 
cauſed him to, be invited to Rome by Gregory XIII, who employed him in making 
Geographical Maps and Plans. He acquitted himſelf ſo well therein, chat the Pope 
thought himſelf obliged to raiſe him to the dignity of a Biſhop ; wherefore he gave him 
the Biſnopric of Alatri near Rome. The new Prelate failed not to go and reſide in his 
Dioceſe; but Sixtus V, who ſucceeded Gregory XIII, would have him near his perſon, 
and ordered him to return to Rome. Dante was preparing for that journey, when death 
conſtrained. him to take a longer, the 19th of October 1586 (a). He is the Author of 
ſome Books [A]. I ſhall ſpeak of his Brother in a Remark BJ]. 5 


[A He is the Author of ſome Bool. ] He publiſhed 
at Florence, in 1569, a Treatiſe of the Conſtruftion 
and Uſe of the Rftrolabe: He alſo wrote Notes on 
the Sphere of Sacroboſco, on the Aſtrolahe, and on 
the Univerſal Planiſphere. He made a Sphere of the 
World in five Tables. Add hereto his Optics of Eu- 
clid and Heliodorus of Lariſſa, and his Commentary 
on the two rules of James Barozzi. The two laſt 
Works are in Italian (1). Voſſius did not. know this 
Author. In the Oxford Catalogue we only find the 
Commentario alle regole delle proſpettiva di Fac. Baroxxi, 
printed at Rome, 1583. | 4 
[BI IT Hall ſpeak of his Brother in the Remark.) 
That is to ſay, of Vincent DanTe, the fon of Ju- 
' us, and grandſon of Peter Vincent, and nephew of 
the learned Theodora. He applied himſelf to the ſtu- 


(a) Extracted 
from Oldoini, 
Athen. Auguſt. 
page 161, 162. 


dies of the family, and ſucceeded therein extremely 

well; for he was a good: Architect, and a good Ma- 
thematician, Beſides, he was very well ſkilled in ſculp- 

ture and painting. He made a ſtatue of Julius III at 
4 Philip II King of Spain had a mind to 
employ him in finiſhing the Eſcurial, and offered 
him very large penſions ; but Dante did not enjoy (2) That 
health ſufficient to undertake that voyage. He ſtayed Perugia. 
in his native city (2), and he applied himſelf to Poetry 

and the Mathematics. He compoſed ſeveral Works, ( Don A- 
and among others the Lives of thoſe who had excelled a « Auguſt. pat. 
in Statuary. Monumenta plura religuit, inter que con- 
W. Vitæ * po ct pu flatuarum 1 N 
Muftrium (3). ied at Perugia in the year 1576, from Oldoini, 
at the age of forty ſix (/). * 


is, af 
1) Extracted 
m Oldoini, 

Atbenæ am Au- 
guft. Pag · 162. 


DANTE (JOHN BAPTIST). a native of Perugia, was an excellent Mathematician. 

One of his moſt ſubtle inventions was to make a pair of wings ſo exactly proportioned to 
_ the weight of his body, that he made uſe of them to fly with. He made the experiment 
of it ſeveral times [4], over the lake of Traſimenus, and with ſuch. ſucceſs, that it inſpired 
him with the boldneſs to divert the whole city of Perugia with the ſight. The time he 
pitched 1 — the ſolemnity of the marriage of Bartholomew d Alviano with the ſiſter 
of John 1 Baglioni. When the crowd of ſpectators was aſſembled in the great 
ſquare, behold, our Dante at once ſhooting from the higheſt place of the city appeared 
covered with feathers, and moving two large Wings in the midſt of the air. He di- 
rected his flight over the ſquare, and ſtruck the people with admiration: Unfortunately, 

the iron with which he managed one of his wings broke; and then, not being able to i 


(a) Extracted 
from Oldoini, 
Atbenæum Aus» 
Fuſt. pag. 168, 
169. 


balance the weight of his body, he fell on the Church of our Lady, and broke his thigh. 
It was ſet by the Chirurgeons; and he was afterwards invited to profeſs the Mathematics (5) By the cir- 
at Venice. He died of ſickneſs before he was forty years old (a). There is no need to 


Dantes of Perugia whom I have mentioned; and am ſurprized that Oldoini, who fur- 


niſhes me with this Artiele, ſays nothing either of his family, or of the age (Y) wherein four 


this Dædalus lived. | 

[4] He made himſelf wings fo exactly proportioned to 
bis body, that he mads uſe of thim to fl with. He mad: 
the experiment of it ſeveral times.) I fancy ſeveral of 


PAR ls, firſt of the name, King of Perſia, was the ſon of Hyſtaſpes (a), and 
one of the ſeven Lords who aboliſhed the Tyranny of the Magi; 


my Readers will believe nothing of it : yet it is a thing, 
as is ſaid, which has been practiſed at other . 
See the laſt Fournal des Savans of the year 1678. 


cumſtance of the 
marriage of Bar- 


 fay why he was ſurnamed Dædalus. I make no doubt but he was related to the other tholomew - & Al- 


viano it may be 
known that he 


owards 
of the 


25th Century, 


a) He was Go 


vernor of Perfia, 


and it was he WHO Heredet. lib. 3» 
flew . 7% 


520 


DAS 


%u ſlew che pretended: Smerdis (b) [];- That 1 may not repeat what /is to. be found in 


«ap» 78. 


Moreri's Dictionary, I ſhall only ſay that the Epitaph 


of this King of Perſia contained 


a very remarkable W 4 Darius had more wives than Moreti gives him [C]. 


That Author has very ill recko 


1t was be who flew, the pretended Smerdis. JI I 
42 comprehend what Moreri means by is 
that the deſign which the ſeven great Lords formed to 
dethrone Smerdis, was happily executed by Cambiſes, 
who died ſoon after. For, in the firſt place, it 
was not Simerdis who uſurped the crown. Smerdis the 
on of r the order of his 
rother Cambyſes. The uſurper was a Magus, Who 
fied for Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus. In the ſecond 
place, the fame Lords, who formed the . of de- 
throning that uſurper, were thoſe who executed it: and 
therefore the whole glory of the execution ought not to 


be attributed to one Cambiſer. This is the more un- 
pardonable in Moreri, becauſe he has not faid whe. 


ther his ded Cambiſes was one of thoſe Lords. 
In the third place, there was'no Cambyſes concerned, 
either in the deſign of expelling the Magi, or in the 
execution of that enterprize. LV. Laſtly, none of thoſe 
who executed it died very ſoon after, or before they 
proceeded to the election of a new Monarch. 
[B) This King's Epitaph contained .a very remarkable 
fengularity.) Darius in his Epitaph boaſts of having 
deen a great drinker; Titulo res digna ſepulchri ; a 
' circumſtance worthy. to be inſcribed on a tomb-ſtone. 
(1) Athen. lib. "mrs 9 lber lun Tous, * 180 Piz x&AWs (i): 
10. cap. 9. page · 7 21 bath drink a great deal of auine, and carry it 
** "evell. It cannot be N 
ing, the quality which Darius here glories in is a good 


one; for certainly it is a ſtrength, a power, and the 

effect of a robuſt — : ba. bekdes its being a 

quality almoſt conſtantly attended with a moral irre- 

"gularity, I do not fee why the faculty of drinking 

much fouls be more valued than that of eating much. 

"Now it is certain that one feels a ſort of natural aver- 

fion to great eaters. Demoſthenes ' was much in the 

right, when he told thoſe who praiſed Philip King of 

(2) Ny Ale c- Macedon for —_ a RO drinker (2), that * * not 

error, oo Bog ality, but't | a ſponge (3). But as 

—— every 2 has its e A chat ef the Perk- 

Cpt atorem, 

Plut. in Demoſth, ans Was to eſteem thoſe who could. __ __ deal of 

page 353+ wine. The younger Cyrus valned elf on this 

g aualification, as a thing which rendred him more wor- 
(3) Idem, ibid, dy of the ſceptre than his elder brother (4). 

[C] He had more wives than Moreri gives him.] 

(% Above, Cj. © According to the opinion of Herodotus he had two 

zation (29) of the wives Atoſſa and Ariſtona.” This is what Moreri ſays: 

Article CYRUS, but if he had taken the pains to turn over Herodotus, 

he would have found there that Darius had three or 

four wives, beſides thoſe two: That Prince's firſt wife 

was the daughter of Gobryas: he married her before 

his advancement to the throne, and had three ſons by 

her, the eldeſt of whom, Artabazanes, was excluded 


from the ſucceſſion in favour of Xerxes, who was the 
eldeſt by the ſecond wife. As. the mother of Xerxes 


was the daughter of Cyrus, and as he was born after 
his father was King, he was preferred to Artabazanes 
whoſe mother was not a Princeſs, and who was born 
before Darius came to the Crown. This is what we 


find in the firſt chapters of the VII Book of Herodotus; | 


and here are already two wives of Darius : the daugh- 


up this Prince's expeditions D]. 


ied but that, phyfically ſpeak- - 


- 


5 41 


ter of Gobryas, whoſe name I know not, and Atoſſa 

the daughter of Cyrus, and mother of Xerxes. This 

daughter of Cyrus had already been wiſe to her brother | 
Cambyſes (5), and afterwards to the Magus Who d- (5) Hcg. j;1, 1 
ſurped the n under the falſe name of Smerdis. b 88. 
She had a Gifer 


had a fiſter yet a maid named Artyſtona, whom 
Darius | eſpouſed likewiſe (6). He alſo married the (6) Idem, ibi. 
Princeſs ys, the daughter of Smerdis the ſon of 


Cyrus; and Pbædima the daughter of Otanes, one of 
the ſeven Lords who deſtroyed the falſe Smerdis (7). (7) Idem, ibid. 
This Phadima had belonged. to Cambyſes, and was 

one part of the ſucceſſion which fell to the pretended 

Smerdis ; for he did not forget to poſſeſs himſelf of all 

the wives of Cambyſes. The laſt, by the advice of 

her father, when ſhe lay with the uſurper, diſcovered 

that he had ho ears, which fully dete del the impo- 

ſture (8). Darius moreover took to wiſe ' Phra- (8) Herod. 13, 3 
tagune, the ſole daughter and heireſs of Atarnes his cp. 68,69, 
brother (9). So that here are fairly ſix wives of this 9) 


I : " Idem, lib. 
Monarch mentioned by Herodotus. They give him ( „ lib. 7, 
ſeventh, named Pantapla, who had alſo be longed 8 £508 
the falſe Smerdis (10). ' 1 1 


[D] Moreri bas very ill recloned up this Prince's e. Mus, in cap. 11, 


peditions.] The foundation of my preſent criticiſm is — N 


not his ſaying that Darius made, five conſuderable expedi- Matthiz, in 


tions 3 but his having, after ſuch a ſetting out, ta Theatro quatuer 
notice only of three, thoſe of Samos, Babylon, and Monarch. pag, m. 
Scythia. They who would diſcover and unravel the 297: 

two others, will be obliged to reckon for the fourth that 

which is but a branch or ſequel of the third, and to 

tack to it the campain of Marathon. After which they 

muſt take the chaſtiſing of the revolted Egyptians for 

the fifth. Thus, by gueſſing at a man's meaning, and 
extracting it from the chaos of a very confuſed Narra- 

tion, we ſhall arrive at the promiſed number, I mean 

five expeditions ; but at the ſame time we ſhall diſcover 

a great many blunders. Here are the words of Mo- 


£2 


reri. Darius returning, from Scythia, Jef? his Gene. 

ral Megabyzus with WY thouſand men to conquer Eu- 

rope. It (11) is memorable for the deftat of the Perſians (17) This word 
in the battle of Marathon. his army compoſed of above can refer to no- 
fre hundred thouſand men wwas defeated by twelve thoy- thing that gocs 
fand Athenians. Megabyzus being left in Europe with * 

a detachment (12) of Darius's army, is no more than (12) We may 
a ſequel of the Scythian expedition. To reduce the give this name 
exploits of Megabyzus and the battle of Marathon '? * . ug 
to one expedition is | to confound things prodigi- confi D.. 
ouſly. There was an interyal of twenty years be- rius's whole ar- 
tween the expedition of Scythia and che Battle my. 

of Marathon. It is in this interval that Wri- (143) See the The- 
ters uſually place Darius's fourth expedition (13), the 4 of Chri- 
War of Ionia (14), during which the Athenians affiſt- / Aaulbias, 
ed the rebel Ariſtagoras, and helped him to burn the Ps. . 205. 
City of Sardis. - And it was-to revenge this affront that (14) Moreri fays 
Darius cauſed a formidable army to paſs into Greece; nothing of H. 
which was overthrown in the plain of Marathon. 

This is reckoned for Darius's fifth expedition. As to 

the revolt of the Egyptians, he died while he was (15) Herad. lib. 
making 1 puniſh it 1 5 Thereſore he 7. cap 4 
employed no troops againſt them, as Moreri aſſerts. 


paAssOUcl, of D'ASSOUCI (CHARLES COYPEAU, SIEUR) a French Mu- 


ſician and Poet in the ſeventeenth Century. 


He publiſhed his own Adventures, which /4) wid. paz. 54 


(6) Nada, are very odd, in a ſtyle bordering. on buftoonry. He relates that he was born at Paris (a); [5 5 0 


in the 2d tome of 


Burgundy but in 


his Aduentures, that his father Gr cgory Coypeau Sieur d' Aſſouci, an Advocate in the P arliament (b), the Champagne. 


Pag · 55» 


fon of a Cavalier of Cremona named d' Agnanis, an excellent maker of violins (ci, was C1 Re M. 
(6) bid. pag- 55. of Sens in Burgundy (4) ; that his mother was of Lorrain (e), a v 


little woman, and (0) Ibis. 


{c) nid. page 56, very choleric; and that chere was fo little concord between her and her huſband [A]. 


[ His mother was ... . 4 very litth woman, and 
every chaleric 3 and there was... little concord between 
her and her huſband.) We are going to ſee an inſtance 
of the diſorders of the pen to which they expoſe them- 
ſelves who ſet up for Jokers and burleſque Writers. 
They find themſelves obliged to divert the public at their 
own expence, and to level their buffgonry at them- 


that, 


ſelves, and whatever they ought to ſpare the moſt. 
Here is the way in which our. d'Afſouci ſpeaks of his 
mother, : ** She was a little bit of an Amazon, haſty 
and choleric, who to repair the defects of her dimi- 
„ nutive ſize, wore ſuch high pattins, that whoever 
«« would have taken the pains to ſplit the cork -of 
them, might have eaſily made very good ſchool fag- 

1 | «6 gots 


Ae 
ibid. pag · 6 


6+ 
69 · 


(i) Ibid. p* 
U Ibid. ps 
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tice RUG 
RI, Rema 
ſE) at th 
tianing · 


(i) D'Af 
Avantur, 
2. page 5 


(2) Ibid. 


() Gar 
trine Cu 


Page 32 


{ } D Aſouci, 
pag · 62. 


that he lived with his father at Paris, and 
/;) vid. fe: occaſioned his playing ſeveral wild pranks 
64 


69+ 


was treated ſo ill 
| (g) and that at nine years of a 
his flight as far as Calais (i), where he made people believe he underſtood Aﬀrology, and 
was /on to that great and renowned Calculator NValivities (&) named Cæſar (); that hav- 
ing by a little artifice cured a perſon who conceited himſelf ſick, he paſſed for a famous 


327 
that, having divided their children and their ſubſtance, they parted by mutual conſent (F) . 


by the mad. ſervant, thit it wy 
Y be took 


%) mid. pag: 68. Magician (), though he was yet but nine years Bld ; that thoſe who had received bim ( D' Afouci, & 


tn ca, . . ," ſent him privately owt of Calais (n). 


into their houſe, having ſome injimation that the 


fooliſh mob were for throwing Bim into the 4. gag. . 
I have not found the ſequel 05 his adven- 8 


es the Ar- tures till the time that the Duke de St. Simon got Lewis XIII o bear him at St. Ger- (#) Ibid. pag. go. 


ticle RUGGE- 
RI, Remark 
[EJ *t the be- 


tinning · 


main () 7 He hit that Prince's humour 


every 
ana always laughed; and that 4 


«© gots of them ſo that ſhe never put them off, without 
«« loſing juſt one half of her illuſtrious perſon. For which 
«« reaſon my father, who was not ſo ſubtil a Wit as to 
«© be wholly detached from matter, nſed to ſay my 
«« mother was ſo little that ſhe was loſt in the bed, 
and not finding her between the ſheets, he complain- 
„ ed that ſhe had no body, but was all ſpirit. But, to 


© make amends, beſides the qualification ſhe had of ſing- 
„ing like an Angel, and playing divinely on the lute, 


„ ſhe was endued with ſuch a marvellous ſpirit of con- 
<< tradition, and ſo imperious a temper, that in 
«« years time, having never agreed with my father the 
<<, Advocate in any one thing, the poor Gentleman 
«© durſt ſcarce open his mouth, . for fear of having an 
<< affront put on his underfkinding. And tho' I was 
very young then, I remember that my father one 
day ing of the Laws, and my mother hav- 
ho ing a mind to talk of them too, they had ſo furi- 
<< ous a diſpute about a paſſage of Juſtinian, that they 
«© both took. ſword in hand, and fought a duel for 
the explication of the Law Frater-a frarre (1).” 
A little lower he makes no ſcruple to declare, that his 
father had made his ſervant maid his — 
ing ſubje& t the caprites of a forvant, I began to 
— bitters of life before I bad tafled the feoeets of 
it. Jar this ſervant, or rather” this miſtreſs, with 
whom my father took liberties which I may permit you to 
gueſs at, but not to read, bearing as great a hatred to 
me, as I bore to her, there was not an hour in the day but 


i) D' Aﬀouci, 
Avantures, tom. 
2. Page 58, &e. 


(2) Ibid. pag: 62, | 
63. 


of a good fize- and tolerabli 


<< tins, for ſhe Was liminiſhed and ſhortened 
<< half, which frighted him ſo that he aſked her ſome- 
„What angrily, "Ubi" poſuiſi reliquam- jerjore tu Y 
<< Where have you leſt cha reſt of your perſon? The 
matter was, ſhe had put off her pattins, which made 
her appear twice as tall as ſhe really was (3).“ Had. 
d' Aſſouci read Brantome's Memoirs, he would 

probably have added to what he ſays about his mother's 
pattins ſome alluſton to Hereules's club; tho it had been 
only to diſguiſe his theft. Read the following puſ- 
ſage; I remember: that once at Court, 2 
„ ſome tall Lady was looking at a fine and magnifi- 
cent hunting piece of tapeſtry, in which Diana and 
all her retinue of Virgin huntreſſes Were naturally 
<c repreſented, and tho they were all dreſſed, ſhewed 
their beautiful feet and ſine legs; ſhe had one of her 


(2) Grrafſe, Doc- 
trine Curieuſe, 


pag. 323. 


„ companians nba her, a woman of very low ſtature 


and ſmall ſiae, he Was alſo amuſing herſelf with 
«« looking at the tapeſtry, and ſaid to her Ha, little 
«« one, it we all dreſt in this 22 N be a 
„great loſer: by the bargain ; for your great pat- 
6 . 4 would difgpver you, and you n 
«« fo good a grace in walking, and ſhewing your legs, 
Vol. IV. 


ng at Court. The King en 
free admittance into his cloſet 3 and they called d Aſſouci P 
his lutes alævays in the Ring's wardrobe (g). He continued this game under the minor 
Lewis XIV. That young Prince read our Poet's Verſes in 2 


forty. * wonders (). 
wh wp 


| junta, 


have 


Angeulsme, mathral Wu of Charles IX, and that he 10. 
inmphed” over alf' the endeavours Which were uſed | 
to Rim * " 5 N \ * 2 


6Q 


would not have ti 


by a drinking Song he made, and which () ibid. pag 47+ 

to bis Songs ever after, and granted him | 
ebus garderobin, becauſe he had (b Ibia. pag. 48, 

of (7) Ibid. pag. 47+ 


before he went to ſleep, 


very properly, at the jeſt which ſeveral Courtiert, who laughed (5) via. in the | 
unſeaſonably, could not take (r). He diſdained not to give car to bis ſongs, and to ſong them 
7544. N ee 3 LICE 


Epiſtle Dedicato- 
ry to the King 


« as we who are tall; ſo that you would be obliged 
„to hide your ſelf, and appear abroad but ſeldom 


<* therefore thank the faſhion, and the long | gowns 


we wear, which favour you very much, by conceal- 


ing your legs ſo cleverly that with your monſtrous 


«« pattins of a foot high, they are more like clubs 
c“ than legs for if a man was in diſtreſs for a wea- 
% pon, he need only cut off one of your legs, and 


talce it by the upper end, and with your foot ſhod 


«« and grafted into your” great pattins he might do 

Julias Cæſar Scaliger obſerves that (4) Brant3me, 
of Italy wore very high pattins, and that Dames Galantes, 
father uſed to ſay, that men who had ſuch wives * . Page 340» 
found but half of them in bed, the other half res- | 
maining in their pattinz. Soeetis humilir off Tralas 

mubleres  altiffimis uſas vidimus, quamvi, diminutiva 

voce" di cunt Socculos. Patris mri perfacetum dictum me- 

n, Ej wrorum di mim ramtum in lectis frui ma- 

huſbands complained 
ried a-wife compoſed 
and half fleſh (6). 


to be conſidered as the appendix only. The 7 % en /c- 


ment. in Alciati 


"(R$ 448 + 8: bret parwi | Emblem. pag. m. 
— Sirtita" of lateris Jpatian, breviorque widetur 59 — 
* Pygmea, nullis adjuta cothurnis, 4 
bu tre confargit ad oſcula plants (7). (7) Juven- Sat. 
S e ee That is, 5 6. ver. 502. 
222 Took behind, ; 
And then the dwindles to the Pygmy kind : 
<6: Duck- legg d, ſhort-Wuiſted, ſuch a Dwarf ſhe is, 


«« That ſhe muſt riſe on tip- toes for a kiſs. 
| Dryden. 
But Scioppius, infead WAR would haveus read ad- 
— — his conjecture by an example. Par- 
vam puelle ftaturam exptimi, dum eam cothurnis adjunc- 
tam ait, ficut Cicero de genere ce quis meum generum al- 
ligavit g (8)? i. e. He expreſſes the girl's low ($) Scioppius, Ve 
«« ſtature, by ſaying ſhe was joined to her buſkins, as mi. lib. 4. 
Cicero ſaid of his ſon-in-law, I bo has tied my ſon- cap. 10. pag. m. 
© in-law to a ſword ? a Pi 148, 149. 
[B] The Duke de -S:"Simon got Lewis XIII to bear 
him at St. Germain.) If we ſtick to the Author's Re- 
lation, this advantage was procured him about the 
year 1640; for he ſuppoſes that in 165 5 one of the 
King's footmen told him, I have known yon above 
theſe feen years ; it af Laube went ie fetch yon 
ben the Duke dr F. Simon got Ihe King en ar, you at - = 
$: Germain (9): Phis ſhewö that the Sieur'd"Afouci (9) D'Afouci, 
had not before that time been admitted into that . 1. Page 47. 
Pfinee's preſence. „ therefore, does he tell us in 
another” Eises (10) that be terte King Lowis NI (10) This. tow. 
werty years togetber f This is not the firſt time 1 * Fg. 14. 
' wed” that Auithiers are not good Chronologers © 
in their owt Hiſtory. Take notice our ſpark acquaints 8 
us {4 tnt in NN ail u the" ſervice of the Duke d' (77) Lbid. pag. 


522 _ 7-7 


(abe, himſelf (s). D' Aſſouci, having a mind to return to Turin to their Royal Highneſſes 
2 tom Out (), left Paris about the year 1655, with ſo much precipitation, that be bad ſearce 

time to pay ſome of his debt; (u). He was, accompanied by two Muſic-Pages (x) ; he ar- 
0 Hefsys inthe rived at Lyons, after having met with ſeveral vexatious accidents, and made an + 


| Relations, pag. ANCE With a man Who has r in a corner of Monſicur Boileau's Satires, and who 


#53: thar the for, that reaſon deſerves a place in my Commentary [C]. He found many charms at 
nt d' Harcou ; 


had formerly giv- Lyons: he there entertained with his Muſic all the Convents of ſinging Nuns, and there 


en him to the qa; not one of theſe devout virgins who had not already a copy of his Ovid in a merry bu- 
— ah (3). Kur was the Title of a Work, wherein he tranſlated part of Gvid's 


% Ad Metamorphoſes into burleſque Verſe, He ſtaid three months at Lyons in the midſt of 
tom- 1. pag-3» diverſions, plays, and entertainments (z), being highly careſſed by Moliere, and the Be- 
(x) Ibid. pag. 3- Jars (da) ; after which he went to Avignon with Moliere (55), and then to Pezenas where 
„ mid. pag. the Aſſembly of the States of Languedoc was held (cc). He was maintained by thoſe 
296. Players a whole winter (dd), and he received conſiderable preſents from the Prince of 
(x) lis. Conti, Monſieur de Guilleragues, and ſeveral perſons of that Court (ee). He had loſt 
2a) They were Oe Of his Muſic-boys, and as he found himſelf in that Province of France which produces 
— belonging the fineſt voices as well as the fineſt fruits, he would not return thence into Piedmont 
to Moliere”: Com- without trying to fill up the vacancy. He followed Moliere as far as Narbonne (); 
pany» | 9 0 . . . : 
and afterwards went to Montpellier, where he ran the 3 * of his life. This accident 
is become very famous by the Relation of the Journey of Meſſieurs de Bachaumont and 
lu Chapelle [H]. I ſhall ſpeak of it in the Remarks. He continued three months 


longer at Montpellier after he had been diſcharged out of priſon (gg), and compoſed 


[C] He had made an acquaintance with @ man who his foul, has ſung the ſongs of Guedron, and the late 
bas appeared in @ corner ef Monſr. Boileau's Satires, Boefſet a thouſand times. 
and who for that. reaſon deſerves a. place in my Com- Notes be not written on Baileau's Satires within 
ntary.]. D' Aſfouci, in the Relation of his Journey theſe hundred years, there will be ſome paſſages in them 
from Chalons on the Saone to Lyons, tells us hat leſs intelligible than the moſt obſcure which are to 
hawing made his muſic-boys fing ſeveral moving and de found. in the Confeſſion of Sanci and the Catholi- 
(t2) Ibid. tom. ate "ſongs (12), he drew an Auditor who was con. And I am perſuaded that a Commentator on 
1. page 247. ind, and who bad an each fide of his mandibles, at thoſe Satires in the XIXth Century would be over- 
leaſt à quarter of a yard of ears, /o fine and ſo crim- joyed to meet with this ſcrap of the Hiſtory of a fa- 
en, that tho bis noſe vas full as. ** coloured, it was mous Singer on the Pont: neuf, and would willingly in- 
difficult to decide which bore the bell, either the purple ſert it as an ornament in his Notes on this 1 
13) Ibid. pag. of... his noſe, or the cinnabar of his ears (13). Being | 1 a © "* 
249- aſked who be was, he anſwered (14): © I am Le bel honneur pour vous, en voiant vos Owvrages 
. «© one of the deſcendants of Homer, and I dare ven- Occuper le jr Laquais & des Pages, 
(14) Ibid, pag, ture to ſay I have even ſome advantage over that di- Ef ſouvent aun coin renvoiezs 4 t'tcart 
251. *«_ vine perſon; for though he was blind as I am, and Serwir de ſecond tame aux: Airs du Sawoiard (18). 
* ſung. his verſes publickly from door to door as! N10 
% do mine, he had only his legs hairy, whereas I am What envy'd honour, that your Works engage 
all over as rough as a bear. . I am a famous 'THh' attention of each Footman, and each Page; 
Poet and Singer, but a Singer bleſt with ſo power- Or in ſome place remote, at Wakes and Fairs, 
«« ful an Organ, and ſo ſtrong and clear a voice, «« Furniſh a ſecond Tome to the Savoyard's airs l“ 
that 3 1 mine but one dram of 7 if e n e M Aa | | 
I were to ſing on the Auguſtins Key, the King D] He ran the riſque. ꝙ his. life at . 
might hear = from the — of his Louvre. ns accident is 2 — the Relation of 
He had no ſooner ſaid this than, without being the Fourney..of Myſieurs de Bachaumont and la Cha- 


(5b) D' Aſſouei, 


tom. 1, pag. 309. 


(cr) Ibid. 
315. Oy 


( Ibid. 

＋ pag. 
(ee) Ibid. pag. 
318, 

(F) Ibid, 
319+ "yy 
(gg) D' Aﬀouci 
tom. 2, — 


(18) Des-Preaux, 


Satire 9. ver. 75+ 


« aſked, he drew a little Book covered with blue paper pelle .J. As this Relation is in every body's hands, + [This peri- 
* out of his pocket, and having given it to a young I ſhall-only take out of it the chief -particulars which name ſhould be 
« lad who led him, they united their two voices, and concern our Muſician. Meſfeurs de Bachaumont and Written, finely 


« ſetting their hats on one fide, they ſung; theſe la Chapelle tell us they arrived at Montpellier the da 
«© agreeable: ſongs : banged n 8 : 9h a that d" Afjowci aua — burnt there. for a crime nuhich 


is abominated by the women. They very pleaſantly de- 


Helas, mon amp dur S. tribe the indignation oſ the fair ſex ; they ſay that 
l GET — dan of quality.had procured, ile aureteh'n eſcape; and 
Alas, ſweet friend &c.” . tdthat themen raiſed an inſurreRion-iv the city on that 


4 | account, and bad already term iu or three people to 
«« And this other, . which-Gautier-Garguille ſung for- pieces, only. for being ſuſpeied' gf | being ' acquainted with 
weint n K: ie att; 227 + _roO S of being likewiſe 
e d taken: for his friends, and left the town with preci- 

% Baiſex-moy Fulienne.” pitation : chat they met him it a pretty page who 


. © Fean Julien je ne puis. followed him; that he gave them an account in few 
j abt) at words of all, che diſaſters which had befallen him ; 

. . © Kiſs me, Juliana. BET} 0 that having ſeen ſeveral; tons in Provence, they went 
John Julian, that I cannot.ꝰ to Avignon, and one evening; 45 they were taking the 


«© After this, he ſung one of his own compoſition, 


i „„ NE jung hey met the Sieur d' A ſſouci ; and aſked him malici- 
«« {pick and ſpan new; Ws, de of which ug s 4 fi. ouſly ac nm 
7 * niful. and diverting Jang, un be death of d G.. 

naler, who cut his throat with his. paring knife, _ Ce: petit gargon qui wour fit,, 

in revenge bim ſelſ on the infidelity of bis auiſe. DA... Ei gui derriere wous ſe gli, 

ſouci had a mind to know. his name, and the place | Que fais iff en queliexereice, gods, +? 
| ./+ . Where he held his Parnaſſus: My name, ſays he, .is Fs quel art, Pawex-wous fnftruit 2 : 
(15) Ibid. pag. Philippot at your ſervice, otherwiſe the Sawoyard; and | fait tout, dit-il 3 Sihvousduit, ' | Las? 
257+ if ever you paſi over the Pantrneuf, on the flaps of that I oft bien d witre farvices . 
(16) Ibid. pag bridge you will find my Parnaſſics ; the brazex horſe. i: en 20) my ib 515-94 I ao 
259% | wy Pegaſus, and the Samaritaine the fountain of my The youth who after you comes trudging, 
inn elicon (15). He gave d Aſſouci one of his of (He's an apt Scholar, we imagine)? 


261. ſongs (16). My late father, added he (17), God. ref ö | Wo « What 


Chappelle. 
. * Car. RE M.] 


air on ibe ban of the Rhane in a cliar min ſhine, 


(bb) Ibid. 
163- 


(i) D' Aff 
Awantures 


lie, paz · 7 


(19) Yo 
Bachaur 


la Chap 
m. 759 


(20) D' 


Avantu 


2. pag { 


(21) Y 
Bachau 


75˙ 


(22) D 
Avant: 


2. Pag · 


(23) 1 
262, 2 


(24) 1 
257. 


25) J 


164. 


(26 ] 
165. 


270 1 
108. 


(28) 
110. 


(29) 
112. 


163. 
(% DA Him thirty Piſtoles ; he 


Avintures le had ſome trouble to Sande by his preſence the falſe 


lie, page 74 


BAS 


delete a Relation bf that trigi-comical Adventure ; but he did not print it, though 
% Wia. pzg- Chief Juſtice, who had ſeen it, had given him Rave (55). He afterwards a0 f. 
Towns of Provence; he went to wait on the Prince of Morgues at Monaco, who 


everal 
gave 


aſſed the Col de Tende &c. (ii). Being arrived at Turin, he 


report of his execution which had 
been read in the burleſque Gazette. He uſed all imaginable endeavours to procure him- 


ſelf a fixed ſettlement in that Court (), and he ſuppoſes he ſhould have ſucceeded 


«© What has he learn'd, fince here = brought him? 
What exerciſes have you taught him? 

« O Gentlemen, the Spark reply'd, 

„% The Boy's a knowing Boy, and try'd ; 

Vet I can part with him with eaſe : 

«« He's at your Service, if you pleaſe.” 


We then thanked him very civilly, as you would G Hav 
done, and made him no other anſwer than 


Adieu, bon foir, & bonne nuit: 
De witre Page qui vous ſuit, 

Et qui derriere vous ſe gli, 

Et de tout ce quil ſfait aufh, 
Grandmerci Monſieur dq Afſoucy ; 
D'*un ſi bel offre de ſervice, 
Monſieur d Aſſoucy grandmercy (10). 


« Adieu, good Monſr. D'Aſſoucy, 
„Thank you for your civility : 

„But keep your page, and all he knows: 

% Once more, Monſieur, a good repoſe !” 


Few Books of Wit have been ſo much read and ad- 
mired as the Relation of theſe two Gentlemen's Jour- 
ney ; and they have thereby contributed more than 
any body to make d' Aſſouci's name odious, contemp- 
tible, and abominable. It has been reported, that his 
enemies, to ruin him, ſhewed that Relation to Pope Cle- 
(30) D' Aſſouci, ment IX (20). This was a tickliſh affair; for * Ange 
vantures, tom» tains a pretty malicious paſſage, and very likely to 
4 . Ln Ao difpleaſe the C Court of Nome. 51 is * — it is 
ſuppoſed that d Aſſouci, having eſcaped the flames at 
Montpellier, judges himſelf out of danger, ſince he 
is got to Avignon: ; 


(19) Veyage de 
Bachaumont 


la Chapelle, pag. 
m. 759 


Mais enfin me voila ſauvt ; 


Ca je ſuis en terre Papale (21). 


At length «fab Retreat I've found ; 
% Foa now I ſtand on Papal Ground.” 


The unfortunate d Aſſouci experienced but too dearly 
the prejudice which the Relation of Meſſieurs Bachau- 
(22) D' Aſfouci, mont and la Chapelle did him (22) : he wrote againſt 
Avantures, tom. the latter, and abuſed him very much: and as he 
2 Pag. 332, 333. pretended to have been the perſon who taught him 
to make verſes, and that ſome pieces of Poetry had 
been publiſhed in his praiſe of Mr. Chapelle's com- 


(21) Yoyage de 
Bacbaument, pag» 
75 


fition, he called him to an account for his ingra- 

(23) Ibid. pag» — inconſtancy (23). He maintained it was a 

202, 264. falſhood to aſſert that he had been met by thoſe tra- 

vellers, either near Montpellier or at Avignon (24): he 

I Ibid. pag» affirms that he did not leave Montpellier til three 
57. 


months after his enlargement, ſo that they advanced 
a notorious falſity, in ſaying 
that city the very day he was ſet at liberty (25). He 
aſſerts they did not go to Montpellier till two years 
after his adventure; whence he concludes that they 
have made uſe of a very malicious fiction to aſperſe 
(26' Ibid, pag, him (26). The miſchief is, that tho' he convicts them 
wy of having taken the ſame liberties in their repreſenta- 
tion of this affair, as are taken by Writers of Ro- 
mances, he cannot deny the main matter; for he owns 

he was put into a dungeon at Montpellier, and accuſed 
of an infamous commerce. Jftead, ſays he (27), of 
attributing to the merit of my art the pains I was at in 
ſeeking out a ſinging-boy' for the ſerwice of the Dutcheſs 
of Savoy, the people'/aid it was to make à traffick of 
him with the Princes of Ntaly, or that under pretence of 
muſic'(28), 1 travelled the world over in this manner, 
'hboking" out for boys, not io teach tbem to fing, but to 
.. fell” to the Chiru»geons of Montpellier to make ana- 

(29) Ibid. pag. tomie of them”.”. . . (29): What hull I Jay more ? 
112. tbe Catholics, who are called in that country Catholiques 
| © © gros grain, o coarſe- ſpun Catholics, called me Par- 


(25) Ibid. pag. 
164. * 


(27) Ibid. pag. 
108, hs, 


(28) Ibid. pag. 
ne TK 


paillet (30) ; and the 


they found him out of 


therein, =** [*1- 


. 


retic, not in point of Religion, - but in point of Love; an 


without remembring the many ſerenades I had given them, 
and the many marks of affettion I had ſhewn them, 


when, in my younger years, æubile I flaid at Montpellier, 
I taught them to play onthe Lute, and ſhewed them the fin- 


of that inſtrument, they unjuſtly. accuſed me of 


erung 
the inſenfibility which Orpheus of old had for the Bac- 
chants, and all this without any other foundation than 
their chimerical imagination already prepoſſeſſed by the 
report they had heard of my. long acquaintance with C. 
the late D. B. and the late C. and fomented by the ma- 
lice of thoſe irritated minds. Take notice that he aſ- 
ſigns for the cauſe of all this perſecution, the anger of 
2 was adored by all Montpellier (31), and 
who failed not to jet her whole wit to work, an 
employ all her engines, to deflroy him (32). Several 
preciſe damts took the part of this irritated woman, and 
ſevere by their patches and by their paint-pot, never to 
plaiſter their faces till they had cauſed his aſhes to be 
ſcattered in the wind (33). He was fo imprudent as 
to affront them in a Poem which he diſperſed under 
the Title of Articles de Paix aux Pricieuſes de Montpel- 
lier ; Articles of Peace to the preciſe Ladies of Montpellier. 
Theſe verſes were very ſhocking and fatirical. They 
were, no doubt, the more offended at them, becauſe he 
therein freely declared the true reaſon why, as he ſaid, 
they perſecuted him, and 
iſhed for an example. He promiſed them to be 
more gallant for the future, and made them an offer of 
his abilities, though a little extenuated by age. 


Mais r'afſurez vu cours jaloux, 
 Eſfelave des charmes plus doux, 
PF adore par tout la nature, 
Sans mappliguer a la torture, 
Due la plus belle entre vous 
| Vienne un peu tenter Pavanture. 
Fe weux mourir ſous Pimpoſture, . 
Si je wappaiſe ſon courroux. 
Sec & paſib comme je ſuis, 
Et non du tout fi beau qu un Ange, 
Fee nis pourtant ce que je puis, 
Fe ne ſuis pas un maſle etrange, 
' Gargon loyal & bon Chritien,' 
'aime plus que voſtre entretien. 
ourquoy donc, ſexe au teint. de roxe, 
Quand la chariti wous impoſe 
La hy qaimer woſtre 'prochain, 


Me pouvvez-vous hair ſans cauſe, 
Mey gui ne vous fis jamais rien? 
Ha paur mon honnehr je voy bien 


Qs il wous faut faire quelque choſe (34). 


4 This jealous rage, ye fair, give o'er ; 

% Your _— F en 1 al adore 

Let but the faireſt try my Love, 

«« If to her wiſh I fail to prove, 

„May future ages, to my ſhame, 

« Brand me with an Impoſtor's name. 

« "Tis true, the verge of age I touch, 
Nor can I brag of beauty much: 

« Yet I do, Ladies, what I can, * 
« And Who dbes more, is more than man. 
% The fair, I'vow, I never baulk, 4 
And can do ſomething more than talk. 
Why then this cauſeleſs hate to me, 
Who ne'er did aught? Hat now 1 fee 
„ "Tis that's my crime (and I repent me); 
I muft vo ſomething to content ye.) 


Moreover, he accuſes la Chapelle of having ſtollen this 
thought from him (35). See the margin (36), and 
regard not the reflections of ſome cenſorious _ 

3 A ney 


: 
« z 4 
* z 
= 


arpaillets called ve an Atheif : (30) That is, 
but the fine Ladies, who loved their intereft better, and Hugeentt« 
were more ſpeculative, ſetting God aſide, called me He. 


uired that he ſhould be 


Pelle s Relation : 


voir ainſi 


Fancy d, thus to 
ſee 
\ with difbevell'd 


Monſieur a Aſe 
| | Had raviſp d 


323 


4 


(100 See the Re- 


(31) D' Aſſouci, 
Avantures, tome 
2, pag» 100. 


(32) Ibid. page 
102. 


(33) Ibid, page 


(34) Ibid. pag. 
122. 


(55) Ibid. g 
268. has 
(36) Here is a 
Paſſage of Cha- 
L'on auroit dit à 
Ces Bacchantes 
Echevelees, 


Qu'au moins ce 
Monſieur d' Aſ- 


Les auroit toutes 
violèes; i. e. 


One cou d bade 


Theſe Bacchants 
bair, 

This rampant 
ſouci 

every Woman 
there ; 

And yet he had 


never done any 


thing to them, 


— 


4 - 
: — — K 0 —A=. 
T 
— 
ad —— — _ d . 2 — -- 
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therein, if he had not amuſed himſelf with making Verſes, if he had not thought it ſuffici- 

ent to make his court to the principal Deities, and if he had not raiſed the jealouſy of the 

h D'AMuci, Muſicians of that country (//). He . pretends that the beauty. of his Poetry expoſed him 
Avanteres d Ai. to the indignation of a Poet of Auvergne, who ſet up for a notable fellow at Turin, and 


lie, pag. 330, &c. EAN. 0 
zen affected to criticize and perſecute him (mm). 


He adds, that having neglected the Favou- 


ben) Ibid. pag rites, becauſe he impolitickly fancied it was enough for him to make his court to their 
183. Royal Highneſſes [E], he expoſed himſelf to the ill offices of ſeveral people; and this 


did him great injury. 


338. the former to his great regret (oo). 


He perceived they grew cold towards him, and the worſt was, 
(+) lia. pag- that having requeſted either to be diſmiſſed or to have ſettled a penſion (vn), he obtained 
I cannot give the ſequel of his adventures, having at 


(-) wid. p38 hand only the three firſt parts of the Hiſtory which he has written of them. I recollect 


342. 


that about the year 1674 he publiſhed two ſmall volumes which he had compoſed in the 


priſon of the Chatelet at Paris; he was ſtill confined there at that time, and I am not ac- 
quainted with the particulars of his enlargement. There is no need to conſult the Satires 
of his enemies, to form a very bad opinion of him: what he owns, or relates himſelf, 


is ſufficient for that purpoſe. 


I do not know whether at preſent (pp) a Licence could be (ff) This was 


written in Octo- 


obtained at Paris for the printing of ſuch a Work as the Relations of our burleſque Poet; ber 1699. 
for they are ſown thick with profane expreſſions. Note alſo that, among other things, he 
was accuſed of impiety : yet he boaſts of having taken pen in hand in defence of the 


Church of Rome [F]. He complains of Monſieur Boileau, who notwithſtanding had 


They ſay that incontinence being the ſtrongeſt pil- 
lar of the Empire of Gallantry, it would be in vain 
to aſk, in a ſlate of diſgrace, but what have I done? 
ewhat crime can I be accuſed of ? I am not conſcious 
of any ill attempt; 1 have kept my ſelf quiet; 1 have 
done nothing. This would be a very bad way of juſti- 
ſying one's ſelf; for it is principally by quietiſm, or 
inaction, that one becomes _— in the eyes of 
thoſe who govern that Empire. zy people are look- 
ed on there as very bad ſubjects: idleneſs is the great- 
eſt rebellion that can be committed; it is high treaſon 
in the firſt degree : the fins of commiſſion in that 
country are infnitely more {light than tie ſins of omiſ- 
fion 3 the latter are never venial, but are faults not to 
be forgiven. In a political ſtate Tyrants would be 
ſooner depoſed than Princes who do nothing : but 
in this other world of which we are ſpeaking, the 
juſteſt cauſe for depoſing, baniſhing, &c. is that which 
the French alledged againſt their Kings of the firſt 
race; and it would be better to commit many vi- 
olences, than deſerve the epithet which was given to 

(3% Ludovicus a certain Prince (37). Theſe are the ſcandalous reflec- 

nihil fecit. i. e. tions which I adviſe you not to give ear to; have more 

re N regard to the reflections which may be made on a Re- 
wh, King of mark I ſhall mention elſewhere (38). 

France of the 2d [LE] He very impolitickly fancied it was enough for 

Race, him to make his court to their Royal Highnefſes.] What 

(38) In the Re- he ſays on this head is very judicious, and equals, not 

mark [C] of the as to the phraſes, but as to the thoughts, any of the 

Article ct HEN- moſt ſolid paſſages of our modern Theophraſtus (39). A. 

RY III. I had no biber view, ſays he (40), than to vheſ their 

(39) Mr. de la Royal Highneſſes, becauſe, according to my poor ambition, 

Bruyere, it ſeemed ſufficient for obtaining the little Ny 1 

N . was purſuing, to merit their eſteem, inſtead of making 

(9.0 Rn my Court 10 Thoſe who might 5 me, — yet more to 

lie, pag. 332, &c, thoſe who could not hurt me. I only omitted viſiting the 

| Marchioneſs de Lans, and Madam Serwien my principal pro- 

teftreſs; but I alſo neglected all who were in favour, 

and the Favourite himſelf ; a great piece of madneſs in- 

deed, and well deſerving the chaſtiſement I received for 

it, and which all thoſe muſt expect, who, like me, are 

fo audacious as to attempt to ſcale heaven, and enter Pa- 

radiſe in ſpite of the Saints; a great piece of mad- 

neſs to truſt one's fortune to ont A merit with Princes; and 

Jo much the greater as mat Princes who think themſelves 

Free ( becauſe they command others ) ſeeing but very little, 

and that with the eyes of other feople, and ſcarce ever 

commanding any thing but what they are ordered to com- 

mand, are generally the flaves 4 their ſlaves, and can- 

ſequently the greateſt ſlaves of all mankind: 1 experienc- 

ed it in this Court to my coſt, when inſtead of cringing 

to thoſe in favour, kiſſing my Poets hands and feet, ad- 

miring his wit and verſes, and printing them in letters 

of gold, I. poor Myrmiden, fighting againſt a giant of 

faveur, fought againſt my ſelf, ſince every victory 1 

gained over his pen, was a trophy which I erected to his 

glory, and a precipice which I dug for my own fortune; 1, 

foor fool, a greater fool than Fobn des Vignes, inflead 

of forbearing' to make Verſes, or making ſuch as my Cu- 

rate did, who diſpleaſed no body, would meaſure my pen 


ſaid 


with à Poet who wore a ſword, and who was as no- 
ble as the King, and as waliant as Ceſar . . . . Princes, 
who, as 1 have already ſaid, ſeeing for the moſt part only 
with others eyes, and conſidering perſons no otherwiſe 
than as they are beloved by thoſe whom they love. If 
1 did not ſee my ſelf quite forſaken, at leaſt I ſaw my 
ſelf neglected as much as I had neglected others. The 
preſents which uſed to come every week, came now but once 
a month, and among the uſual bounties of thoſe benign con- 
ftellations, obſerving a certain coldneſs which did by no 
means agree with the hopes I had entertained of obtaining 
a ſettlement . . I made &c, (41). A good Courtier does (41) Ibid. page 
not imitate the Huguenots, who invoke none but God: 337. 
he imitates the devotees of the Romiih Communion, 
who are much more aſſiduous in the worſhip of the 
Saints, than in that of God. D' Aſſouci conformed 
his devotions to the ideas of the Proteſtants, and did 
not find his account in it. Let us ſee a little of the de- 
ſcription he has given of his zeal for the Ducheſs Royal. 
During fourteen months that I lived in that Court, it is 
incredible what pains 1 took to obtain a penſion : for 1 
let flip no opportunity of making my ſelf neceſſary. Tho 
for Church Mufic I am no Orlando de Laſſus, and tho I 
had already but too much employment for the ſervice of 
that Prince ſis chamber, yet 3 often heard that one 
cannot go to Paradiſe without the good will of the Saints, 
in order to render them propitious, I undertook likewiſe to 
compoſe Muſic far her Chappel. Whether ſhe heard 
Maſs in her chamber, or at the Church of the Holy Hand- 
kerchief, or at any other Church, I fallowed her every 
where like a ſhock dog, my lute and my boy Pierrotin were 
always ie be ſeen attending ber; by which means I be- 
came in a ſhort time the moſt devout perſon in the wworld. 
For it muſt not be ſuppoſed that this pious Princeſs, who 
uſually wept at the altars, would have thought ſhe had 
ſatisfied her devotion by aſſiſting at a fingle Maſs ; ſhe 
muſt always bear tabs at the leaſt, and moſt commonly 
three, during which Twas performing a very long and 
very devour piece of Mufic, and always on both knees, 
T aage, Reader, whether I ſhould not be wholly God's ; 
and yet, 1 afſure you, to importune him with my prayers 
was the leaſt of my thoughts. Apollo, who held me every 
where faſt by the collar, gave me yet leſs reſpit in that 
holy place; I had my imagination akways filled with the 
idea of fome fine Motet ; and tho the words, which I mut- 
tered between my teeth, were all holy and ſacred, it was (41) Ibid. pag. 
nat ſo much for the glory of God that 1 was deſirous of 168, &c. 
uniting them to my compoſitions, as for the ſatisfadion 
of hes mortal Gallef 2 at 2 time, 3 1 Mg 
I would have preferred before the Deity himſelf (42). wards theſe be- 
See the Margin (43). ago powend, 95 
[F] He boaſts of hawing taken pen in hand in way of . 
defence of” the Church of Rome.) One of the extrava- ,. much towards 
gancies with which he repꝛoaches his enemies, is their God, I doubt not 
accuſing him of irreligion. You have been ſo mali- but he would 
cious and fooliſh, ſays he to them (44), as to repreſent 8 — 
bim. . as an impious perſon, aubem God has expoſed to p die. 
your perſecutions only in order to perfect him in the exer- | 
ciſe of piety ; and to make him paſs for a Writer af en- (44) D' Aſſouci, 
mily with. holy things, who hal in his writings *. tom. 2. Page 20. 
3 ome 


(27) D 


Aua 
lie, pag 
& · 


(45) & 
7 
xummi. 
in Proll 
the cor 
Aretin, 
the Re: 
of the 
ARET 
ter.) 


(46) J 


3 · ver. 


(47) D 
Avanti 


lie, pag 


(48) It 


252. 


(49) N 
2616 


Go) 1 
203. 


6 'A, faid nothing but what was very juſt againſt Burleſque [G]. The paſſage wheiein he (rr) The Pieces 


Avaniures d' Ha- 
e, Page 273» 


: ſpeaks of four mad Poets (44) is diverting: I ſhall only tranſcribe what concerns the per- 
bc ſon whom he names, and who is an Author in print 


« . which are to be 
He had for his enemies, found in his 


among others, Cyrano de Bergerac (77), and Loret, The latter abuſed him on all oc- n B. Ae, 


Rome againſi the attacks of the enemy of her glory, and 
of her altars, and wha has empleyed all his ink, and 
dent all his incenſe, in favour of her holy Miniſters and 
ſacred Prelates. He ought not to have made a merit 
of having undertaken ſuch a Work. Had devotion 
any ſhare in it ? Was it not rather to obtain ſome re- 
compence ? That is the Pale-ſtar of ſuch Writers as he: 
they pals from a profane ſubject to one altogether hea- 
venly, the moment the hopes of gain appear on that 


(45) Si dels fide (45) : 

pes affulſerit : * 
nummi . Ferſius, Graculus eſuriens in cœlum, juſſeris, ibit (46). 
an Prologo, See 
the conduct of 


* 


Hetin, above in © All things the hungry Greek exactly knows : : 

he Remark [1] * And bid him go to heav'n, to heav'n he goes 

of the Article ryden. 

ARETIN (Pe 

oY [G] He complains of My. Boileau, who notwithfland- 
6) Juven; Sat ing had ſaid nothing but what was very uſt againſt 

1 ver. 78. * * * Burleſque.) D' Aſſouci refutes in the beſt manner he is 

\ D*Aﬀoue? able (47) theſe words of Boileau, 

47) D' Aſſouci, 


Avantures d Ita- , f 
| enfin la Cour deſabuſce 
lie, pag. 24 1» Mepriſa Ra vers Pextravagance aiſee. 


% The Court, at length, being undeceived, deſpis d 
« The eaſy nonſenſe of this Poetry.” 


1 is eaſy, ſays he (48), to affe a fellow who laughs 
(6 __ at — Fr. ; To AN very hard to move à cofitve 
Stoic wvho laughs at nothing: for which reaſon, whatever 
is ſaid of Heroic poetry, it is far from being ſo difficult of 
acceſ; as the fine Burleſque, which is the utmoſt effort of 
the imagination, and the touch-flone of wit. Nor is e- 
very wit capable of it : for to fucceed therein it is not ſuf- 
ficient to have an ordinary ſhare of wit, but a man m f 
be endued with a peculiar genius, which is ſo rare, eſp. 
cially in our climate, that excepting two perſons, of whom 
France will bave me to be one, every body knows that who- 
ever has meddled <wwith this kind of Burleſque has only 
waſted paper. . If 1 be aſked why this Burleſque 
which has ſo many excellent parts, and agreeable turns, 
after having fo long diverted France, has ceaſed to divert 
our Court ; it is becauſe Scarron has ceaſed to live, and 
T have ceaſed to write : and if I had a mind to continue 


my Ovid in a merry humour, the ſame Court, which is to 


this day diverted with the Verſes I preſent it, would be 
diverted with it as much as formerly, and my Bookſellers, 
aubo have ſo often reprinted that Wark, would again 

publiſh as many more Editions of it (49). A man who 

(49) Ibid. pag. frankly declares the high opinion he has conceived 

* of his own poetry, may, if you will, be a witneſs of 
ſmall credit with regard to the praiſes he beſtows on 
himſelf; but when he declares that he was very ſenſi- 
ble of the affront contained in theſe words of Mr. 
Boileau, . 


Et uud d Aſſoucy tout trouva des Ledteurs 3 
« And even d' Aſſouei could readers find ;" 


he ought to paſs for a very ſincere witneſs. © Ah! 
« dear Reader, if thou didſt but know how this 
« even N Afſouci ſticks to my heart, thou weuldeſt pity 
« my fate: I am inconſolable for it, and cannot re- 
« cover from my ſwoon, eſpecially when I reflect that 
ein prejudice to my Titles, I am in this verſe, which 
* to me ſeems as deciſive as a Decree of the Court of 
% Parliament, deprived of all my honours, and that 
« Charles d'Aſſoucy, of Emperor, as he once was, of 
«« the Burleſque, the firſt of the name, is now become, 
« if he is to be believed, the vileſt reptile of Parnaſ- 
« ſus, and the Scullion of the Muſes. What is to be 
« done, Reader, in this extremity ? After the excom- 
« munication which he has pronounced on this poor 
« diſgraced Burleſque, who will ever vouchſate to 
© read it, or even to look upon it, on pain of his 
(:0) bid pg. * malediction (50) ? He comforts himſelf with the 
203. thought that jealouſy was the occaſion of this thun- 


Vor. IV, 


=y 


gainſt D' Afſoucis 
caſions 


dering cenſure (51) : See; dear Reader, what I have en Ibid. pa 
gotten by making good burleſyue Verſes; for if I had made — 5 ot 
as bad ones as my Poet (52), he (53) would have Hale (oz) That is, a 
fered me to live as well as the Author of Ovid turned Fax of A uvergne, 
buffeon ; but it is no new thing to ſee jealous people con- who was at Tu- 


demm things which are excellent, and blame what txceed; rin- 


their capacity. Let us add here the judgment he has made f 
of the moſt ſupremely 2 . all ſorts of Poetry. 2 
It makes one laugh, ſays he (540. . but it is not fag leau. 

ficient to meet with that impertinence in its higheſt degree, D' Af 
which is ſo neceſſary in this fort of verſe; it miſt be al. (54) D'A 4 150. 
Jo accompanied with a certain fimplicity which the beſt lie, pag. 3204 
wits cannot comprehend, and which the more à man. ex: 

cells be can the leſs imitate 3 as clearly appears in the 

Great Bible of Chriſtmas Carols ; for though ſeveral great 

wits have flrove to imitate, in their Carols, thoſe preci- 

ous Carols of Antiquity, none bas fiund, nor ever vill 

find the fecret ; and the old Carols, being on all occaſions 

preferred before the new ones, will be always the move 

honoured and efieemed in all ages, the more filly they are, 

and more excellently filled with this admirable fort of 
impertinence and ſimplicity : for, in fine, is there 

man of ſenſe, who knows at what and when to land, 

that does not laugh heartily when he reads theſe Verſes, 

which I have taken out of a Book which was fold at an 

auction for twenty piſtoles, intitled, Les pois pilez? Ir 

wwas Chriſt taking leave of S. Matthew in theſe words : 


DIAL O G u R. 


C. Adieu Matthieu. 

M. Adieu, Dieu. 

C. Prens ta lance & ton Epieu, 
Et Yen vas en Galilee. 

M. Prendray-je auſſi mon epee ? 

C. Et quoy donc? a 

M. Adieu donc. 


C. Adieu, Matthew. 

M. Adieu, God. 

C. Take thy lance and thy javelin, 
And go hence to Galilee, 

M. Shall 1 take m rd. too ? 

C. And why not 7 = 

M. Adieu then. 


Can any thing be more filly or impertinent than to make 
theſe cel;ftial perſons ſpeak thus et, can any thing be 
more comical, or more natural? And will you not allrw 
that theſe Verſes which would make S. Matthew laugh, 
and even our Saviour himſelf, if he were ſtill on earth, 
are better worth than all thoſe indifferent V. 7 1 ewhich 
are in the wworld, and haue no manner of reliſh ? 

LH] 1 ſhall tranſcribe what concerns a mad Poet, 
who is an Author in print.) ** But who can better au- 
*« thorize this authentic madneſs than the deceaſed 
*© Ragueneau ? Ragueneau, known to all Parnaſſus ; 
** Ragueneau, beloved by all the Poets, and cheriſhed 
* by all the Players. In a word, this famous Paſtry- 
cook Ragueneau, who working inceſſantly with fix 
journey- men in his ſhop, by a continual fire, at a 
well-accuſtomed oven, | cared not a fig for all the 
«« Paſtry-cooks.in Paris; that famous Paſtry- cook Ra- 
«© gueneau, who made it rain nothing but ſavoury pies 
on Parnaſſus. * That nurfing-father of the Muſes, 
*« after having well fed thoſe ungrateful girls, alas! 
What is become of him? It is you, Beis, whom I 
* aſk this queſtion, and who. inſpired him with the 
*© madneis of making verſes ; you, Beis, who have 
«* deprived us of the beſt Paſtry-cook in Paris, to make 
© of him the worſt Poet in the Univerſe. It is you, 
* barbarous man, who muſt one day anſwer in the 
« yalley of Jehoſaphat, not only for all the ink and 
paper which he has waſted in this lower world, but 
* alſo for all the pies which (without including thoſe 
« Parnaſſus has cheated him of) you have devoured 
*© for him at the oven's mouth. Yes, Beis, you muſt 
one day account for that harmleſs wretch : for, in 


„fine, he was the beſt natured man in the world 3 


* he 
R 5 


againſt Sourrdass 
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(55) Ibid. page 


233, &cs 


(56) Ibid. page 


233, &c. 


(57) D'Aſouci, 
tom. 2. Pag · 155. 


(x) Leti, Tralia 


regnante, Parte 3. 


Page 393, 364. 


% ed quite buried under the ruins of his oven. 


caſions in his Gazette burleſque, and was ſo ready at ſpreading diſad vantageous news of 
d' Aſſouci [1], that he ſeveral times publiſhed an account of his death, and always 


falſely. 


he truſted all Parnaſſus, and when one had no mo- 
« ney, he was over paid, was too well ſatisfied, and 
«« contented, if one vouchſafed to applaud his Works 
«« were it only by the wink of an eye. I remember 
% that for having only had the patience to hear one 
* of his Pindaric Odes, he gave me above three 
months credit, and never aſked me for a farthing . . 
«© . (55). Being — by no body, and his Credi- 
tors reſolving to be paid, poor Ragueneau remain- 
It was 
on a day moſt inauſpicious for the Poets, who at 
„ peep of day were met in the ſtreet wiping their 
« mouths, r they had taken their laſt breakfaſt 


„ with him, that a file of hungry Bailiffs, under the 
% very beard of Apollo, yet dropping with the fat of 


** ſo many ſavoury pies, had the boldneſs to take his 
«c dear and well beloved Ragueneau by the collar, 
« and conduct him, without any reſpe& either to his 
« Verſes, or his Muſes, into a — mera 
« a year's captivity) ing diſcharged in order to 
*_ — the public with his excellent works, which 
in imitation of Theophile) he had compoſed 
« there, but finding no Poet in Paris who would 
4% maintain him in his turn, or even hear one 
ee of his verſes, nor any Paſtry-cook who would 
„ truſt him with ſo much as a fingle pye on 
the credit of one of his Sonnets ; curſing the age, 
<« and deteſting the ignorance of the times, he left the 
„„ town with his wife antl children, himſelf making 
« the fifth, reckoning a little aſs loaded with Epi- 
«© grams, to go ſeek his fortune in Languedoc, where 

— met with a company of Players who wanted 
«* a man to act a Swiſs, he entred himſelf among 
* them as an Underſtrapper ; but tho' his part never 
1 conſiſted of above four verſes at moſt, he performed 
it ſo well, that before he had followed the trade a 
% year, he _— the reputation of the worſt Actor 
«« in the world ; fo that the Players, not knowing 
«« what to employ him in, would have made him their 
candle · ſnuffer; but he would not accept that offer, 
«« judging it repugnant to the honour and dignity of a 
« Poet. Afterwards, not being able to reſiſt the force 
« of his deſtiny, I ſaw him ſnuff the candles very 
«« dextrouſly in the ſervice of another company: be- 
1% hold the fate of mad- men when they turn Poets, 
« and the fate of Poets when they become mad- 
« men (56) !“ 

[7] Loret . . . was... . ready af publiſhing diſad- 
wantageous news of d' Aſſauci.] The moment I was ar- 
«« reſted, my enemies... immediately ſent t6 Paris 
« the news of my death, which being by no means 
«« difagreeable to the late Loret, without waiting the 
* confirmation, inſpired him with thoſe fine Verſes 
«© which he compoſed in great haſte to my praiſe, 
* and which have ſince, to his confuſion, galloped a- 
bout in his Gazette. This ſcurvy Poet is now gone 
&* to lie in the other world, and for my part I am till 
“ in this (57).“ Hereto let us add the following paſ- 
ſage : Theſe are the 2 Blockheads who, ſerving for 
eccho's to hearſay, have ſo often killed me in their Ga- 
zettes, and who after they had drowned me at Ferrara 
and at Venice, before I had ſet a foot there, have taken 
me out of the ſea and all its rivers, to come and fry me 
at Montpellier, and at length, having thrown me out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, bowelled me, ſteaued me, and 
minced me as ſmall as meat for a pyg, have reflored me 
to my firſt condition to fricafſy me again at Avig- 
non, from whence, of their great favour, they have once 
more removed me without any Burt or folution of conti- 


muity, to confine me for the reſt of my days in the priſons 
of the Inquiſition, from whence, notwith}landing, I am 
come forth as brilliant and as found as ever I was bora, 
without lofing a hair of my head by time in all the lra- 


vell which theſe fools have made me to take (58). He (58) Ihe, p29, 
took the utmoſt revenge he was able on Loret, and ac- 23, &c. 


cuſed him of a notorious fraud. Theſe are his words: 


What had I done to this Billingſgate Rimer, fo ſau- 


** cily to inſult the honour of my Muſes, more intel- 


ligent and chaſte than his? Though his trade of 
cheating at Play might well excuſe him from mak- 
0 _— ſorry verſes, did I call him Sharper ? did 
I call him Billingſgate Poet? did I not always call 

* him Loret ? When I plaid againſt him at the late 
Marſhall de Chombert's, did he not rob me of money 

enough by his falſe cards, without robbing me be- 

ſides of my honour and fortune by his falle rimes ? 

could my Ovid ina merry humour have vexed him to 

that degree that he muſt revenge himſelf on my Ver- 

ſes to the prejudice of my reputation? Yet this bare 

| barous Rimer has cruelly revenged himſelf; ſeeing it is 
on this baſis that the fooliſh mob, yet more barbarous 

than he, have fince founded their calumnies with 

which they perſecute me thro' the whole earth, as 

well as ſo many honeſt people, who would believe, 

till the day of judgment, that I had been broiled 
by the Savages of Montpellier, if my Writings, at 
«« leaſt as durable as his, did not verify the contrary. 
Ves, this Scoundrel has cruelly revenged himſelf ; 
* ſince it is he who has furniſhed all my enviers with 
«« a pretext to ſlander me, who has ruined my fortune, 
and deſtroyed. my hopes, made my belt friend my 
«« perſecutor, and who, in a word, has expoſed me to 
* ſo many perils and mortal diſgraces. Good God! 
scan one fee ſuch aſſaſſinations without horror? and 
can France ſuffer ſuch aſſaſſins without ſhame (59) ?” 
I think they alſo gave out that he had been hanged in 
effigie; for he complains that they repreſented him as a 
man whoſe picture had ſerved for à Scare-crow in a 
Hemp. field, and a public terror to the wicked ; but he 
maintains that this picture was ever ſeen but at the 
Bookſellers ſhops in the Hall, that his portraiture may yet 
be ſeen ſhining in the front of all bis Works, and that the 
moſt curious Painters ſeck after it at this day as an Origi- 
nal <worthy their copying (60). I do not believe they do it 


is far from being handſome. I have not found in the 
Relation of Monſr. Bachaumont and la Chapelle, that 
they make him the TR of our age (61). 


* 
* 


(59) D' Aﬀouct, 


Awantures d Ita» 


lie, page 87, &c. 


5 it (60) D' Aﬀouci 
in order to have a fine face to draw by; for d' Aſſouci's — -4 _ 


complains of this (62), and oppoſes to ſo injurious an af- 259+ 


front the Verſes which were made on his picture: 


On vous awvertit que Voicy 

Le portrait du grand d Aſſoucy, 
Cette merweille de noſtre ape. 
Contemplez-le donc bien ; & f 
A peu pres aux traits du wiſage 
Vous croyez qu un tel perſonnage 
Ne peut qu avoir bien reufh, 
Achetez wiſte ſon Ouvrage, 

Et vou werrez qu'il eſt ainſi. CHAPELLE. 
„ You are inform'd that here you ſee 

The Portrait of great D'Aſſouci; 

« View him, and if his Looks proclaim 
He muſt havegain'd immortal fame, 

« Purchaſe his Work, and you will ſee 
That it is juſt as I tell ye.“ . 


DATI_(CARLO) Profeſſor of polite Learning at Florence his native Country, be- 
came very famous, as well on account of his Works, as of the Elogies which a great 
number of Writers have beſtowed on him [4]. He was very courteous and obliging to 


[4] He became very famous, as well by his Warks, 
as by the Elogies which à great number of Writers have 
beftewed on him.) You will find in the 3d Volume of 
Signor Leti's Italia regnante all the Commentary which 
this Text requires: I ſhall tranſcribe but a ſmall part 


of it. Signor Leti (1) obſerves that the Book intitled 


all 


Lettera di Timauro Antiate à Filaleti, della vera floria 
della cichide, e della famoſyſima eſperienza dell” argento 
vive, is a Compoſition of Carlo Dati : he refers us 
to the 149th page of Placcius de Scriptis & Scriptori- 
bus Anonymis atque Pſeudonymis. This reference is a 
good one; for we find in the page quoted that the 

| pretended 


(62) Ibid. pag» 


257. 


He (6x) Ibid. pag 


* 


{a) Fee L 
Talia reg" 
Parte 3+ | 
c. Koni! 
us to page 
this Mor 
nor Leti, 
in be comm: 
faults 3 in 
ting down 
lume, and | 
ing the | 
wrong · 


(2) Mone 
Veyages, 
page 483 
year x66; 


(4) In tl 
mark [I 
the Artie 
ZEUXIS 


{a ) Woe 
& Antig 
Univer fit 
lib. 2. pa 
edit. Oxo 
ig fol. 


(5) Iden 


(c ) Idem 
Oxon, vol 
411. 2d 
London 1 


(4) den 


(e) Iden 
40 and 5c 


(r) Acco 
the Engl 
matick Pt 
Gerard ; 
baine, pa 
edit, Lot 
169 1. V 
Athen, 0 
2, col. 41 
edit. Loi 
1721. 


(2) Wood 


(3) Lang 
bag. 108, 


(4) Woo 


ſapra. 


(s) Us: } 


(6) Lang 
bag. 111. 


(7) Woo 


ſupra, 


(8) Idem 


D A 


{a) See Letis all the learned travellers who paſſed through the city of Florence; and ſeveral of them 


Italia regnante, 


Parte 3. p. 189, have teſtified their gratitude in their Writings (a). He was a Member of the Academy 
be. Konig refers della Cruſea, and in that quality took the ſurname of Smarrito. He wrote a Panegyric (+) teu, Italia 


us to page 1709 


"i: Work of Sig: on Lewis XIV in Italian, and publiſhed it at Florence in the year 1669 (5). The French 
Let, db, Tranſlation which another perſon made of it was printed at Rome the year following. He 


in be commits tuo 


regnante, Parte 3. 
Page 367. 


faults ; in net ſet- had already publiſhed ſome Italian Poems in praiſe of the ſame Prince c). You may . Ibid. pag, 
3 


ting down the Vo- 
lume, and in quot« 
ing the page 
* pretended 7Timauro Antiate is Carlo Dati, and that this 
appears manifeſtly from the 26th page of the Letter. 
We alſq find there that this Piece was printed at Flo- 
rence in the year 1663, and that the Author proves 
two things ; one, that Father Merſenne is not the in- 
ventor of the Cycloid, as has been aſſerted in the Hi- 
ſtory of that curve ; but that the glory of this inven- 
tion belongs to Galilei: the other, that Torricellius is 
not guilty of the Plagiariſm imputed to him, with re- 
gard to the Hypotheſis which explains the ſuſpenſion 
of the quickſilver by the preſſure of the air. He was 
the firſt Author of that Hypotheſis, if we believe Carlo 
Dati. It is very probable that Monconys confounds 
things when he*ſays: Signor Carlo Dati gave me his 
printed Letter to prove that Torricellius had firſt found 
(2) Monconys, out the Cychid (2). The principal Work to which 
Voyages, Part» 2+ our Dati applied himſelf was that della Pittura antica. 
bag. 483. at the He publiſhed an Eſſay or Part of it in the year 1667. 
year 1664. I ſhall cite it below (3). The elogy which Chimen- 
(4) In the Re- telli has given this Writer is the only one which I ſhall 
mark [L] of copy among ſeveral others quoted by Signor Leti. 


the Article inter rariſſimos numerandus, qui Librum uten- 
20 Nec ſecus a » 2 | 


thereby know in what time he flouriſhed. 


63, 367. 


dum permiſit, Clariſſimus & amiciſſimus D. Carolus Da- 
tus, noſtræ flos illibatus Urbis, ſuadægue Etru ſcæ medulla, 
quam omni literarum paratu quotidie auget, atque illuſtrat. 
Parum enim mereri putat, qui per ſe tam epregio me- 
retur, ni ad ben? merendum de Republica Literaria 
alios omni oe, & confilio adjuvet. Nihil ut minus 
ſuum habeat, quam in uſum & gloriam eruditionis 
impendi poſſit; pene ipſum ſe fibi ſubtrahens, nedum 


temporis, aut operæ parcus (4). 1. e. Nor is he to (4) Chimetitelli- 


be mentioned without the higheſt commendation, us, de Henares Bi- 

<* who lent me the Book, the learned and obligin Jelly, pag. 86.7, 

Carlo Dati ; the unſullied flower of our city, — 1 

** the marrow of Tuſcan eloquence, which he daily pag. 373. 
improves and adorns with new acquiſitions from 

* every part of learning. For he who deſerves ſo ex- 

„ treamly well on his own account; thinks his merit 

** but ſmall, unleſs he aſſiſts others alſo with his whole 

power and counſel to deſerve well of the Republic 

of Learning. So that he accounts nothing leſs his 

** own, than what may be parted with for the advantage 

and glory of learning; almoſt wholly neglectful of 

«« himſelf, ſparing neither time nor labour.” 


GFDAVENANT, or P'AVENANT (WILLIAM), an eminent Poet in the ſe- 
venteenth Century, was born in the Pariſh of St. Martin in the City of Oxford about the 
latter end of February 1605, and baptized March the 3d following. His father, John 

(a) Wood, Hi. Davenant, was a Vintner, and kept a Tavern, in Mr, Wood's time ( a) known by the 


& Antiquitats 


Univerſt. Oxm, name of the Crown, and was Mayor of that City in the year 1621 ; and was remark- 
lb. e, pag- 168. ably of a very grave melancholic diſpoſition, ſo that he was ſcarce ever ſeen to laugh (b ). 


edit. Oxon. 16 a 
ip fol. His mother was a woman of great beauty 


and wit (c). Our Author was educated in 


Grammar under Mr. Edward Sylveſter (d), who taught a private ſchool in All-Saints 
(3) 1dem, ibid. Pariſh in Oxford (e), and in Academical Learning in Lincoln College under the tuition 
(c) dem, Atben. of Mr. Daniel Hough, Fellow of that College, about the year 1620 or 1621 (F). He /) lem, col. 


Oxon, vol. 2. col. 
411. ad edit. 


made ſome progreſs in Logic and Natural Philoſophy (g); but his genius, which was 


London 1721. always oppoſite to thoſe ſtudies; „ led him into the pleaſant paths of Poetry, fo that (£) Tema, Hite 
(4) Wdem, ibid. “ though he wanted much of Univerſity Learning, yet he made as high and noble 165. 
(e) Idem, col. + flights in the Poetical Faculty, as fancy could advance without it (h).“ Having made 


40 and 505. 


Richmond, and afterwards of Fulke Grevil, 
for Poetry, was greatly charmed with him (7). After his death in the year 1628 he ap- 


but a ſhort ſtay in the College, he entered into the ſervice of Frances, the firſt Ducheſs of (5) idem, ibid. 
Lord Brooke, who having an excellent taſte 0 45 O. 


col. 411. 


po himſelf to the writing of Poetry and Plays [A] with, ſuch ſucceſs, that he procured , erde. 
imſelf the friendſhip of Mr. Endymion Porter, and Henry Jermyn, afterwards Earl 3 


[4] Applied himſelf to the writing of Plays.) We 

Il give a catalogue of all his Dramatic Writings. 

I. Albovine King of the Lombards his Tragedy. London 

1) Account of 1629 in 4to; dedicated to the Duke of Somerſet. 
te Engliſh Dra- This Play is recommended by eight copies of Verſes (1). 


— in? II. Fuft Italian; a Tragi-Comedy. London 1630 in 


baine, pag. 107, 40. (2), and dedicated to the Earl of Dorſet, and 


edit. London Commended by the Verſes of his Friends, Mr. William 
1691. Wood, Hopkins and Mr. Thomas Carew (3). III. Cruel 
acc. Oxon. vol» Brother; a Tragedy. London 1630 in 40. (4). Pe- 
— 4 dicated to the Lord High Treaſurer Weſton, IV. Cæ- 
1721. lum Britannicum ; a Maſque at Whitehall, the 18th Feb. 
1633. Mr. Wood tells us (5), that this is attributed 

(2) Wood, ibid. to Davenant, but Thomas Carew and Inigo Jones 
« drew it up; and it is omitted by Mr. Langbaine. 

(3) Langbaine, V. Traumphs of Prince D'Amour; a Maſque preſented 
n by his Highneſs at his Palace in the Middle-Temple the 
(4) Wood, ub+ 24th of February 1635. London 1635 in 4to. This 
pra. Maſque, at the requeſt of the Honourable Society of 
the Middle- Temple, was invented and written by our 

5) Obi ſupra, Author in three days; and was preſented by the Mem- 
bers thereof as an entertainment to the Prince Elector. 

(6) Langbaine, The muſic of the Songs and Symphonies was compoſed 
Page 111. by Mr. Henry and Mr. William Lawes, his Majeſty's 
%% W Servants (6). VI. Platonick Lowers ; a Tragi-Comedy. 
* 00d, at. London 1636 &c. (7). VII. The Wits; a Comedy. 
: London 1636 &c. (8). It is dedicated to the chiefly 

(8) Idem, ibis, Beloved of all, that ingenious and noble Endymion Porter, 

| 2 


of 


of his Majeſty's Bed-Chamber. It was often acted with « 
applauſe (g). VIII. Britannia Triumphans: 4 Maſque (9) Langbaine, 


regnante, tom. 3» 


preſented at Whitehall by the King's Majeſty and his Lords pag - 111. 
on Sunday after Twelfth Night, an. 1637. London | 
1637 in 4to. In this Maſque he was aſſiſted by Ini 
Jones, Surveyor of his Majeſty's Works (10). IX. (10) Wood, ubi 
Temple of Love; preſented by the Queen's Majeſty, and ſubra. 
her Ladies at Whitehall. ** This Maſque for the new- | 
© neſs of the invention, variety of ſcenes, apparitions, 
* and richneſs of habits, was generally ng and to 
© be one of the moſt magnificent, that hath been done 
in England (11).” X. Salmacida Spolia : A Maſque (!1) See Lang- 
preſented to the King and Qucen at Wi bitehal! the 21 baine, pag. 111. 
Fan. 1639. London 1639 in 4to. The ſubject was 
ſet down by our Author and Inigo Jones; the invention, 
ornament, ſcenes, &c. by the latter; and what was 
ſpoken or ſung was written by Davenant then her 
Majeſty's Servant; and the Muſic compoſed by Lewis 
Richard, Maſter of her Majeſty's Muſic (12), XI. (12) Wood, col. 
Unfortunate Lowers ; a Tragedy. London 1643, and +13 
1649 in 4to. XII. Lowe and Honour; a Tragi- Co- 
medy. London 1649 in 4to. It was ſeveral times 
acted with good applauſe (13). XIII. The ft day's 2 and 
entertainment at Rutland-Houſe, by Declamations and |, * ine, pag. 
Muſick, after the manner of the Antients. London 
1657 in 8vo. It was publiſhed in September 1056 (14). (14) Wood, cob 
This ſubje& of the former of thoſe declamations is 413. 
concerning public entertainment by moral repreſenta- 

tions, 
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DAV 


| of St, Albans, and all the wits of that time, and particularly of Sir John Suckling, who 
{k) He died Au- mentions him in his Seſſion of Poets [BJ. Upon the death of Ben Johnſon in 1637 (&) 


gut the 26th that he was created Poet Laureat (J). 


years 


In May 1641, being accuſed with ſeveral other per- 
ſons of an attempt to engage the Army againſt the Parliament, he abſconded, but 


(1) Weed, 4th. upon the iſſuing out of a Proclamation againſt him and his confederates, he was appre- 


even s. <0 hended at Feverſham in Kent, and committed to the cuſtody 


of the Serjeant at Arms, 


However being bailed in July following, he retired to France; but in his way thither 
was ſeized by the Mayor of Canterbury, and ſtrictly examined; upon which Sir John 


Mennes has a pleaſant Poem. 


* 


After he had ſpent ſome time in France he returned, and (#) 'See Thomas 


was entertained by William Marquis of Newcaſtle, and by him made Lieutenant Gene- Gerl New 


ral of his Ordnance. In Sept. 1643 (m) he received the honour of Knighthood from his Dn 3% ”_ 
ſecs 15 near Glouceſter, during the ſiege of that city. Upon the declining of the King's C %, 
caule 


ar- 


Fiſcrunts, Barns 


he retired again into France, and changed his Religion for that of Rome. About  Eng/ang, G., 
1646 he was ſent over to England by the Queen to perſuade his Majeſty to grant the con- Z 
ceſſions inſiſted on by the Parliament with regard to the Church [C]; but returning with- London 2658 f 

. 0 0 


tions, the diſputants being Diagenes the Cynic, and 

Ariſtopbanes the Poet. The latter diſpute is between a 

Parifian and a Londoner, who declaim concerning the 

re-eminence of Paris and London. The vocal and 

inſtrumental muſic was compoſed by Dr. Charles Cole- 

man, Capt. Henry Cook, Mr. Henry Lawes, and Mr. 

(15) Langbaine, George Hudſon (15). XIV. Play-Houſe to be let; 
pag. 108. containing the Hiſtory of Sir Francis Drake, and the cru- 
elty of the Spaniard; at Perue. Mr. Wood (16) ſtiles 

(16) Col. 413. this à Comedy ; but Mr. Langbaine tells us (17), that 
he does not know under what ſpecies to place this 

{17) Pag. 109. Play, © it conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces of different kinds 
«« handſomely tacked together, ſeveral of which the 

„% Author wrote in the times of Oliver, and were 

« ated ſeparately by ſtealth; as the Hiftory of Sir 

« Francis Drake expreſſed by inftrumental and vocal 

« Muſic, and by art of perſpective in Scenes, &c. 

« The cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru. Theſe two 

Pieces were firſt printed in 4to. They make the 

7 third and fourth acts of this Play. The ſecond act 

« conſiſts of a French Farce, tranſlated from Mo- 

« liere's Sganarelle, ou le Cocu imaginaire, and pur- 

10 poſely by our Author put into a fort of jargon com- 

% mon to Frenchmen . newly come over. The fifth 

act conſiſts of Tragedie traveſtie, or the actions of 

* Cæſar, Anthony, and Cleopatra in Verſe burleſque.” 

XV. News from Plymouth; a Comedy. XVI. Law 

x again Lowers ; a Comedy, according to Mr. Wood ; 
118) Pag, 108. or a Tragi-Comedy, according to Mr. Langbaine (18), 
who tells us, that it is formed from two Plays written 

by Shakeſpeare, viz. Meaſure for Meafure, and Much 

Ado about Nothing; and that tho? not only the cha- 

«« racters, but the language of the whole Play almoſt, 

% borrowed from Shakeſpeare, yet where the lan- 

« guage is rough or obſolete, our Author has taken 

care to poliſh it.” XVII. The Diftreſſes, a Tragi- 

Comedy. XVIII. The Siege; a Comedy or Tragi- 

(19) Wood, ubi Comedy (19). XIX. Fair Favourite; a Tragi-Comedy. 
Jopra, and Lang- XX. The Siege of Rhodes; a Tragi-Comedy in two 
baine, pagi 110. parts. London 1663 in 4to (20). Mr. Langbaine 
(20) Wood, col, Obſerves (21), that theſe Plays were in the times of the 
414. Civil War ated in ſtilo recitativo, and printed in 
(21) Pag. 110. guarto, but afterwards enlarged by the Author, and 
acted with applauſe at the Duke of York's Theatre in 

Lincolu s- Inn-Fields, XXI. Man's the Maſter ; a Co- 

medy. London 1669 in 4to. XXII. He aſſiſted Mr. 

Dryden likewiſe in the Tempeſt, or the Enchanted 1/- 


land; printed at London 1676 in 4to. This Play is 


altered from Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. Mr. Dryden in 
the Preface to it dated December the 1, 1669, tells 
us, that Sir William Davtnant, as he was a man 
of quick and piercing imagination, ſoon found that 
** ſomewhat might be added to the deſign of Shake- 
*« ſpear, of which neither Fletcher (22) nor Suckling (23) 
had ever thought. And therefore to put the laſt 
hand to it, he deſigned the counterpart to Shake. 


(22) In his Sea- 
Veyage, which 
Mr. Wood, col. 

414 erroneouſly 

ſuppoſes to be ** ſpear's plot, namely, that of a man, who had ne- 

written by Sbale- “ yer ſeen a woman; that by this means thoſe two 

Fear. characters of innocence and love might the more 

; «« illuſtrate and commend each other. This excellent 

23) In his Cob. « contrivance he was pleaſed to communicate to me, 

, and to deſire my aſſiſtance in it. I confeſs, that 

from the very firſt moment it fo pleaſed me, that 

« I never writ any thing with more delight. I 

«© might likewiſe do him that juſtice to acknowledge, 

that my writing received daily his amendments ; 


ut vo, pag. 163. 


1 and that is the reaſon why it is not ſo faulty, as the 
„ reſt which I have done without the help or correc. 
« tion of ſo judicious a friend. The comical 
© of the Sailors were alſo of his invention, bod for 
« the moſt part his writing, as you will eafily diſcover 
« by the Stile.“ 

[B] Sir Fohn Suckling, wwho mentions him in his 
Seſſion of Poets. ] He has the following lines relating 


an Oe (24) Fragmenta 
aurea. A Collie - 
William Davenant ahm of a fooliſh miſchance, tion of all the in- 


comparable Pieces 
eoritten by Sir 


That he had got lately travelling in France, 


Modeſtiy hoped the handſomneſs f. Muſe bn Suckling 

Might any deformity about him excuſe. c. pag. 8. Lon» 
. don 1648, 

And afterwards ; 

Surely the company wwould have been content, 

1 they could have found any preſident; 

ut in all their Records either in Verſe or Proſe, 
There was not one Laureat without a Noſe (25). (25) S:e Wood, 
col, 412, 


LC] About 1646 be was ſent over to England by the 
Queen to perſuade his Majeſly to grant the Conceſſions in- 
ſiſted on by the Parliament with regard to the Church.] 
The Earl of Clarendon gives us an account of this (26), (26) Hifory ef 
and tells us that the French Embaſſador having by an e Rebellion, 
Expreſs informed Cardinal Mazarine, that the King — T0. pag. 495 
was too reſerved in giving the Parliament ſatisfaction, © an. 373% 
and therefore wiſhed that ſome perſon might be ſent 
over, Who was like to have ſo much credit with his 
Majeſty as to perſuade him to what was neceſſary for 
his ſervice ; the Queen, who cu never adviſed by thoſe, 
who either underſtood or valued her true intereſt, con- 
fulted with thoſe about her, and ſent Sir William D'A- 
venant, an honefi man and a witty, but in all reſpecti 
inferior to ſuch a truſt, with a Letter of Credit to the 
King, (who knew the perſon well enough under another 
character than was like to give him much credit in the 
argument, in which he aua. intrufled) although her Ma- 
jeſiy had likewiſe other ways declared her opinion to his 
Majeſty, that he ſhould part with the Church for bis 
peace and ſecurity. Sir Will. D'Avenant had by the 
countenance of the French Embaſſador eaſy admiſſion 
to the King, who heard him patiently all he had to 
ſay, and anſwered him in that manner, that made it 
evident he was not pleaſed with the advice. When he 
found his Majeſty unſatisfied, and that he was not like 
to conſent to what was ſo earneſtly deſired by them, 
by whoſe advice he was ſent, who undervalued all 
thoſe ſcruples of conſcience, which his Majeſty him- 
ſelf was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with, he took upon him- 
ſelf the confidence to offer ſome reaſons to the King, 
to induce him to yield to what was propoſed ; and 
among other things ſaid, “ It was the advice and opinion 
of all his friends.” His Majeſty aſking, * What 
* friends ?“ and he anſwering, that it was the opinion 
of the Lord Fermyn ; the King ſaid, that the Lord 
Fermyn did not underſtand any thing of the Church.“ 

Sir William faid, “the Lord Colepepper was of the 
« {ame mind.” The King ſaid, ** Colepepper had 
* no Religion ;” and aſked, * Whether the Chancel- 
* lor of the Exchequer was of that mind.” To which 
he anſwered, ©* He did not know; for that he was not 
„there, and had deſerted the Prince ;” and thereupon 
ſaid ſomewhat from the Queen of the diſpleaſure 2 
; | 
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(31) Pag. 112. 


(32) Preface to 
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Prem, edit. Lone 
don 1669, in 8 vo. : 
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out ſucceſs to Paris, where Charles Prince of Wales then was, began to write his Poem 
intitled Gondibert [DJ. He afterwards formed a deſign for carrying over a conſider- 
able number of Artificers, eſpecially Weavers, from France to Virginia, by the encou- 
ragement of Henrictta Maria, the Queen-mother of England, who obtained leave for 
him of the King of France. This ſcheme he effected ſo far, that he and his company 


had conceived againſt the Chancellor; to which the 
King ſaid, The Chancellor was an honeſt man, and 
would never deſert him nor the Prince, nor the 
Church; and that he was ſorry he was not with his ſon, 
but that his wife was miſtaken.” D' Avenant then of- 
tering ſome reaſons of his own, in which he mentioned 
the Church ſlightingly, as if it were not of import- 
ance enough to weigh down the benefit that would at- 
tend the conceſſion; his Majeſty was tranſported with 
ſo much indignation, that he gave him a ſharper re- 
prehenſion than was uſual for him to give any other 
man, and forbid him to preſume to come 1 into 
his preſence. Merenpon, ſays Lord Clarendon (27), 
the poor man, who had in truth very good affeftions, was 
exceedingly dejected and aflicted, and returned into France, 
to give an account of his ill ſucceſs to thoſe, wha ſent 
him. 

[D] His Poem intitled, Gondibert.] The firſt two 
Books were finiſhed before his voyage to America, and 
the third Book was written during his impriſonment 
in Cowes-Caſtle in the Ifle of Wight in the year 1650 
(28). He publiſhed at Paris 1650 in12moa Di/cour/e 
upon this Poem by way of Preface to it in a Letter to 
Mr. Thomas Hobbes, dated from the Louvre at Paris 
January 2d, 1650, with the Anſwer of Mr. Hobbes, 
dated at Paris January 10th the ſame year. Mr. Wal- 
ler and Mr. Cowley wrote commendatory Verſes on 
the firſt two Books of this Poem. The three firſt Books 
of it were printed under the following title; Gondi- 
bert, an Heroic Poem, cwritten by Sir William D'Ave- 
nant. London 1651 in 4to and 12mo. 'The ſeventh 
and laſt Canto of the third Book was printed at London 
in 8vo 1685 (29). Mr. Hobbes in his Leiter above- 
mentioned affirms (30), that he newer yet ſaau a Poem, 
that had fo much ſhape of art, health of morality, and vi- 
gour and beauty of expreſſion as this of our Author. But 
that Gentleman obſerves in his Letter 7 the Honourable 
Edward Howard on his intended Impreſſion of his Poem 
of the Britiſh Princes, dated at Chatſworth Novemb. 
Gth, 1668, that his “ judgment in Poetry hath been 
% once already cenſured by very good Wits for com- 
te mending Gondibert, But yet they have not, I 
« think, continues he, diſabled my teſtimony. For 
« what authority is there in wit? A ſeſter may have 
« jt; a man in drink may have it, and be fluent over 
* night, and wiſe and dry in the morning. What is 
& it? Or who can tell whether it be better to have it, 
* or be without it, eſpecially if it be a pointed wit? 
« J will take my liberty to praiſe what I like, as well 
« as they do to reprehend what they do not like.” Mr. 
Langbaine tells us (31), that it was deſigned by him 
to be an imitation of an Engliſh Drama, it being to 
be divided into five Books, as the other is into five 
Acts; the Canto's to be the parallel of the Scenes, with 
this difference, that this is delivered narratively, the 
other dialogue-wiſe. The honourable Edward How- 
ard Eſq; (32) tells us, that in this Poem * there are 
* many remote and excellent thoughts, with apt and 
« perſpicuous expreſſions, the eſſential dignities of the 
«© Mules, whoſe chiefeſt beauties low from the orna- 
ments of words, and delightful variety of imagina- 
« tion, from which choice productions of nature the 
* Muſes are moſt defirous to adopt their children, and 
« in no {mall degree are juſtly acknowledged to the 
* honour of his pen. Notwithſtanding which his 
« Heroic Poem of Gondibert (coming into the world 
« in a capricious time of cenſure) perhaps did not 
e meet with a deſerved reception, though the ſevereſt 
«« judges, I donbt not, are forced to grant, that there 
« ig in that work more to be praiſed than pardoned.” 


had 


their heroes and patterns of virtue, whoſe example, as 
they thought, would have the greateſt influence and 
power over poſterity. * But this Poet, ſays Mr. Ry- 
% mer, ſteers a different courſe. His Heroes are all 
foreigners : he cultivates a country, that is nothing 
** akin to him; it is Lombardy that reaps the honour 
of all. Other Poets chooſe ſome action or heroe ſo 
illuſtrious, that the name of the Poem prepared 
the reader, and made way for its reception. But 


cc 


he intended to celebrate; nor is the reader ob- 
* liged to know whether the Heroe be Turk or Chri- 
*« ſtian. Nor do the firſt lines give any light or pro- 
** ſpect into his deſign. Methinks tho' his Religion 
could not diſpenſe with an Invocation, he needed 
not have ſcrupled at the propoſition. Yet he rather 
* chooſes to enter in at the top of the houſe, becauſe 
the mortals of mean and ſatisfied minds go in at 
the door. And I believe, the reader is not well 
«« pleaſed to find his Poem begin with the Praiſes of 
& Aribert, when the title has promiſed a Gondibert. 
But before he falls on any other buſineſs, he preſents 
* the reader with a deſcription of each particular He- 
5 roe, not truſting their actions to ſpeak for them, as 
* former Poets have done. Their practice was fine 
and artificial, his (he tells us) is a nero zvay. Many 
„ of his characters have but little of the heroick in 
* them; Dalga is a jilt, proper only for Comedy: 
„ Birtha for a Paſtoral ; and Aragon, in the manner 
* here deſcribed, yields no very great ornament to 
* an Heroic Poem: nor are his battles lefs liable to 
4 cenſure, than theſe of Homer. He dares not, as 
other Heroic Poets, heighten the action, by making 
Heaven and Hell intereſſed, for fear of offending 
„ againlt probability; aud yet he tells of 


& .. . . Threads by patient Parc ſlowly ſpun. 
© And for being dead, his phraſe is, 
% Heaven calÞd him where peacefully he rules a Star. 


© And the Emerald he gives to Birtha has a flronger 
e tang of the old woman, and is a greater improbabili- 
ty, than all the enchantments in 72%. A juſt medium 
* reconciles the fartheſt extreams, and one preparation 
“ may give credit to the moſt unlikely fiction. In 
„% Marino, Adonis is preſented with a diamond ring, 
e where indeed the ſtone is much-what of the ſame 
* nature; but this preſent is made by Venus; and 
“ from a Goddeſs could not be expected a gift of ordi- 
« nary virtue.” Mr. Rymer then remarks, that al- 
though a Poet is obliged to know all arts and ſci- 
ences, yet he ought diicreetly to manage this know- 
ledge. He muſt have judgment to ſelect what is no- 
ble or beautiful and proper for his occaſion. He muſt 
by a particular Chymiſtry ea tract the eſſence of thingt, 
without ſoiling his wit with the groſs and trumpery. 
But ſome Poets labour to appear ſeilful with that 
awretched affettation 3 they dote on the very terms and 
jargon 3 expuling themſelves rather to be laught at by 
the Apprentices, than to be admired by Philoſophers. But 
whether D' Avenant be one of thoſe, I leave others to exa- 
mine. The ſame Critic afterwards tells us, that the 
ſort of Verſe, of which Sir William makes choice, might 
contribute much to the vitiating of bi fie: for there- 
by he obliges himſelf to ſtretch every period to the 
end of four lines. Thus the ſenſe is broken perpe- 
tually with parentheſes, the words jumbled in contu- 
fion, and a darknels ſpread over all; ſo that the ſenſe 


in this Poem, none can divine what great action 


q 
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33) Preface to Mr. Thomas Rymer (33) obſerves, that our Author's is either not diſcerned, or found not ſufficient for one 
his Tranſlation of wit is well known, and that in the Prefaceto this Poem juſt verſe, which is ſprinkled on the whole Tetraſtich. 
Repin's Reflexi- there appear ſome ſtrokes of an extraordinary judgment; In the Italian and Spaniſh where all the rhymes are 
ons on Ariftetle"s 4 . 8 a x P ; g , 
Treatiſe of Poe- that he is for unbeaten tracks, and new ways of think- diſſyllable, and the percuſſion ſtronger, this Kind of 
try. ing; but that certainly in his untried ſeas he is no verſe may be neceſſary; and yet to temper that grave 

great diſcoverer. One deſign of the Epic Poets before march, they repeat the ſame rhyme over again, and 
him, was to adorn their own country, there finding then they cloſe the ſtanza with a couplet, farther to 


ſweeten 


Vol. IV. | 6 8 


Pr ˙ A 


DAV 


had failed into the main Ocean, when being ſeized by ſome of the Parliament's Ships, he 
was carried priſoner, firſt to the Iſte of Wight in 1650 [E], and afterwards to the 
Tower of London, in order to be tried for his life by the High Court of Fuſtice the year 
following; but by the mediation of Milton and others he had his liberty allowed him as 
a priſoner at large [FI. At that time Tragedies and Comedies being prohibited, << he 
« contrived a way to ſet up an Talian Opera to be performed by Declamations and 
« Muſic ; and that they might be performed with all decency, ſeemlineſs, and without 
« rudeneſs and profaneneſs, John Maynard Serjeant at Law, and ſeveral ſufficient Citi- 
(+) 1dem, Allen. *« zens were engagers (o).“ This [talian Opera began in Rutland-Houſe in Charter- 
0:5 col: g.. Houſe-Yard, May the 23d 1656, and was afterwards removed to the Cock-pit in Drury- . 
Lane, and was much frequented for many years. So that having laid the foundation of 
the Engliſh Stage by this Mufical Drama, after the Reſtoration he revived and im- 
Bean proved it by painted ſcenes (p) [G], and erected a new Company of Actors under the Pa- 
CN Cella tronage of James Duke of York, who acted ſeveral years at the Tennis-Court in Little 
n of the Pere, Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields. In 1648 there had been printed his Madagaſcar with other Poems. 
Pry The ſecond Edition; London, in 24mo. To which are prefixed commendatory verſes by 


eminent of all 


Ages. By Ed- Endymion Porter, Sir John Suckling, Thomas Carew, and William Habington. And 


ward Phillips. 


Medern Poets, his Works were publiſhed together in fol. in 1673. He died at his houſe in Little 


v > Lincoln's-Inn-Fields April the 7th 1668, aged ſixty three, and was interred two days after 
-"M 
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ſweeten the ſeverity. But in French and Engliſh, ** ed in this Poem to trip nature naked, and clothe her 
where we rhime generally with only one ſyllable, the again in the perfect 2 of virtue; yet even in 
ſtanza is not allowed, much leſs the alternate rhyme * fo worthy a deſigne I aſke leave to deſiſt, when 
in long Verſe; for the ſound of the monoſyllable © I am interrupted by ſo great an experiment as dy- 
rhyme is either loſt before we come to its correſpon- ing; and it is an experiment to the moſt experienc- 
dent, or we are in pain by the ſo long expectation © ed ; for no man (though his mortifications may be 
and ſuſpence. This alternate rhyme, and the down- much greater than mine) can ſay, He has already 
«« right morality throughout whole Canto's together, © dy'd.” 

„ ſays Rymer, ſhew D' Avenant better acquainted with [F] But by the mediation of Milton and others he had 
„ the Quatrains of Pybrach, which he ſpeaks of, than is liberty allowed him as priſoner at large.) This we 
* with any true models of Epic Poeſie. After all, D'A- are aſſured of by Mr. Wood (36), who likewiſe tells (36) Col. 412. 
«« venant is ſaid to have a particular talent for the Man- us, that he was particularly aſſiſted in this exigence by 
« ners; his thoughts are great; and there appears two godly Aldermen of York, to whom he had ſhew- 
„ ſomething roughly noble throughout this Fragment, ed great civility, when they had been taken pri- 
«« which had he been pleaſed to finiſh it, would doubt- « ſoners in the North by ſome of the forces under 


10 leſs not have been left ſo open to the attack of cri- 
« ticks.” Mr. Thomas Blackwell, Profeſſor of Greek 
in the Univerſity of Aberdeen, has the following paſ- 
te) Au Enquiry ſage with regard to this Poem (*) ; It was indeed a 
into the Life and very extraordinary project of our ingenious countryman, to 
— 3 2 mw aurite an Epic Poem, without making fables, or allows- 
— po N — 1 the ſmalleſt Action throughout the compoſure. 1t WAS 
1735. like lopping off a man's limb, and then putting him apon 
running races; tho" it muſt be owned that the perform- 
ance ſhews with what ability he would have acquitted 
himſelf, had he been ſound and entire. This Poem was 
rallied by ſeveral of the Wits of that time, particu- 
larly Sir John Denham, John Donne, LL. D. ſon 
of Dr. John Donne Dean of St. Paul's, Sir Allen Bro- 
derick, &c. who publiſhed at London 1653 in one 
ſheet and an half in 8vo Certain Verſes written by ſe- 
weral of the Author's friends to be reprinted with the ſe- 
cond Edition of Gondibert. Upon which Sir William 
Davenant wrote an Anſwer to them, intitled, The in- 
comparable Poem Gondibert windicated from the Wit- 
Cabal; of four E ſpuires, Clinias, Dametas, Sancho, 
and Jack-pudding. London 1653, one ſheet in 8vo. 
This, tho? pretended to be written by a friend of Sir 
William's, was actually his own performance. 

[E] Carried priſoner, firſt to the Iſle of Wight in 
1650.] On the gth of July 1650 an Act paſſed the 
Parliament for the Trial of him and ſeveral others by 
(35) Whitelocke, an High Court of Juſtice (35). In the Poft/cript to the 
Pemoriais of the Reader at the end of his Gondibert, dated at Cowes- 
1 - 5-4 4 1 Caſtle in that Iſle. Oct. 22, 1650, he has the following 
Lendon 1732, in Paſſage in the Poſtſcript to Gendibert, which ſhews he was 
fol. then under ſtrong apprehenſions of ſuffering death: I 
am here arrived at the middle of the 3d Book, which 
makes an equal half of the Poem; and I was now by 
degrees to preſent you (as I promis'd in the Preface) 
the ſeveral keys of the main building; which ſhould 
_ «© convey you through ſuch ſhort walks as give an ea- 
© ſy view of the whole frame. But it is high time 
to ſtrike fail, and caſt Anchor (though I have run 
but half my courſe) when at the helme Iam threatned 
with death; who, though he can viſit us but once, 

<< {eems troubleſome ; and even in the innocent ma 
«+ beget ſuch. gravity, as diverts the Mufick of, Verſe. 
«+ And I beſeech thee (if thou art fo civil as to be 
«© pleaſed with what is written) not to take it ill, that 
I I run not on to my laſt gaſp. For though I intend- 


« William Duke of Newcaſtle.” Mr. Richardſon 

likewiſe in his Life of Milton (37) tells us, that Sir Wil. (37) Pag. 

liam Davenant obtained that Poet's Remifffon at the Prefixed to Ex- 
Reſtoration, in return for his own Life procured by Mil- * hn — 
ton's intereſt, when himſelf was under condemnation, Milton's Paradiſe 
Anno 1650. A Life was owing io Milton (Davenant's) Loft. By J. Ri- 


and it was paid nobly, Milton's for Davenant's, at Da- bardſen, Father 


venant's interceſſion. Mr. Richardſon informs us, (38) and Son. London 


that he had this ſtory from Mr. Pope, who had it from * 
Mr. Betterton the Actor. Sir William was his Pa- (38) Ibid. pag. 
* Betterton was Prentice to a Bookſeller, 99 

john Holden (39), the ſame who printed Davenant's (390) Mr. Gildon 
* Gondibert. There Sir William ſaw him, and per- in his Life ff 


*« ſuading his maſter to part with him, brought him Mr. Thomas Bet- 


« firſt on the ſtage. Betterton then may well be al- 8, 
„ lowed to ale. this tranſaction from 7 5 fountain- ee 
* head.” Oc. 9, 1652 he wrote the following Letter Apprentice to Mr. 
from the Tower to Whitelocke, one of the Lords Com- Rhodes a Be. 
miſſioners of the Great Seal (40). ** My Lord, I am in Teller. 
* ſuſpence Whither I ſhould preſent my thankfulneſs (40) See White 
* to your Lordſhip for my liberty of the Tower; be- {#'s Memorial, 
« cauſe when I conſider how much of your time be- Ns. 546, 547+ 
«* longs to the publick, I conceive that to make a re. 
gqueſt to you, and to thank you afterwards for the 
* ſucceſs of it, is to give you no more than a ſucceſſion 
of trouble, unleſs you are reſolved to be continually 
patient and courteous to afflicted men, and agree in 
* your judgment with the late wiſe Cardinal, who 
«© was wont to ſay, If he had not ſpent as much time in 
& civilitits as in buſineſs, he had undone his maſter. But 
« whilſt I endeavour to excuſe this preſent of thank- 
«+ fulneſs, I ſhould rather aſk your pardon for going 
«© about to make a preſent to you of myſelf, tor it 
« may argue me to be incorrigible, that after ſo many 
© afflictions, I have yet ſo much ambition as to deſire 
eto be at liberty, that I may have more opportunity 
© to obey your Lordſhip's. commands, and ſhew the 
e world how much I am &c.” 
[G] Having laid the foundation of the Engliſh Stage 
by this muſical Drama, after the Reſtoration he revived 
and improved it by painted Scenes.) Mr. Dryden tells 
us (41), that with regard to Heroic Plays, ** the firſt (41) Eſay 0 
„light we had of them on the Eng/z/> Theatre, was Hereict Plays. 
* from the late Sir Will. D'Avenant. It being forbid- 
« den him in the rebellious times to act Tragedies and 
«© Comedies, becauſe they contained ſome matter of 
J 2 * ſcandal 
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(g) Wood, 4b. in the South Croſs Ifle or South Tranſcept of Weſtminſter-Abby (). We ſhall give 
qe col 415 his character in the note [HI. He had ſeveral ſons. His fourth ſon, WII IAM, was 
educated at Magdalen Hall in the Univerſity of Oxford, where he took the Degree of 
/r) lem, Te Bachelor of Arts July the 19th 1677 (Y), and July the 5th 1680 that of Maſter of Arts 
beer. vol. a. cole 5) ; and entering into Holy Orders about the ſame time, was preſented to a Living in 
8885 Surrey by Robert Wymondſol of Putney Eſq; with whom travelling into France in 
„% lem, ibid. quality of a Tutor, he was drowned in the Summer time in the preſence of his Pupil, as 
col. 21 3+ he was diverting himſelf in ſwimming in a river near Paris, in the year 1681 ( * 
(i) Item, ibid. tranſlated from French into Engliſh with ſome Additions, Notitia Hiſtericorum ſelectorum; 
or Animadver ſions upon the famous Greek and Latin Hiſtorians, written by La Marbe le 
Vayer; Oxford 1678 in 8vo. | 85 


<< ſcandal to thoſe good people, who could more eaſily * priſing ; and thoſe firſt thoughts of his, contrary to 


«« diſpoſſeſs their lawful Sovereign, than endure a wan- 
«© ton jeſt ; he was forced to turn his thoughts ano- 
ther way, and to introduce the examples of moral 
« virtue, writ in Verſe, and performed in recitative 
«© Muſick. The original of this Muſick, and of the 
« Scenes, which adorned his work, he had from the 
„Italian Opera's z but he heightened his characters 
« (as I may probably imagine) from the examples of 


** the old Latin proverb, were not always the leaſt 
„happy. And as his fancy was quick, fo likewiſe 
*© were the products of it remote and new. He bor- 
rowed not of any other; and his imaginations 
were ſuch as could not eaſily enter into any other 
man. His corrections were ſober and judicious ; 
and he corrected his own writings much more ſe- 
** verely than thoſe of another man, beſtowing twice 


«« Corneille and ſome French Poets. In this condition * the time and labour in poliſhing, which he uſed in 

« did this part of Poetry remain at his Majeſty's re- invention.” In the Seffon of the Poets printed in 

turn; when growing bolder, as now being owned the Miſcellany Poems publiſhed by Mr. Dryden (43), (43) Part 2. pag, 
„ by a public authority, Davenant review'd his Siege he is mentioned in lines; go, & ſegg. 4th 
« of Rhodes, and cauſed it to be acted as a juſt Drama. | | ed. London 1716. 
«© But as few men have the happineſs to begin and fi- Apollo concerned to ſee the tranſgreſſions 

* niſhany new project, ſo neither did he live to make Our paltry Poets do daily commit, 

«© his deſign perfect. There wanted the fullneſs of a Gave order once more to ſummon a Seſſions, 

Severely to puniſh the abuſes of wit. 


s plot, and the variety of characters to form it as it 
« ought. And perhaps ſomewhat might have been JT | 
added to the beauty of the ſtile ; all which he would Will D'avenant <vould fain have been Steward o th 
have performed with more exactneſs, had he pleaſed Court, 

«© to have given us another work of the ſame nature. To have find and amerc' d each man at his <will ; 
4 For my FF and others who come after him, we are But Apollo, it ſeems, had heard a report, 
„ bound with all veneration to his memory, to ac- That his choice of new Plays did fſhew had no till. 

knowledge what advantage we received from that ä 
«« excellent ground - work, which he laid; and ſince Beſides ſome critics had ow'd him a ſpite, 
ce jt is an eaſy thing to add to what already is invent- And a little before had made the God fret, 

By letting him know the Laureat did write 


« ed, we ought all of us, without envy to him or 
e partiality to our ſelves, to yield him the precedence That damnable farce, 'The houſe to be let. 
% 6 it.” h 

[H] We ſhall give his character in the Note.] Mr. And afterwards (44) : 

(42) Preface es Dryden tells us (42), that in the time he wrote with 

ebe Tempeſt, him, he had the opportunity to obſerve ſomewhat more 
nearly of him, than he had formerly done, when he 
had only a bare acquaintance with him: “ I found Apollo aid, the Pillory crop off his ears, 
«« him, ſays be, of ſo quick a fancy, that nothing And make them more ſuitable unto his noſe. 


«« was propoſed to him, on which he could not ſud- > 
« denly produce a thought extreamly pleaſant and ſur- 


FDAVENANT (CHARLES), an eminent Civilian and Writer, and eldeſt ſon of 
the preceding, was born in' London or Weſtminſter in 1656, and educated in Gram- 
mar Learning at Cheanie in Surrey under Mr, George Aldrich of Cambridge. He be- 
came Fellow Commoner of Baliol College in Oxford in Midſummer-Term 1651 but 

(a) Wood, 4b. left that Univerſity without taking a Degree (a). However he afterwards obtained the 
Oxon, vol. 2- ©. Degree of Doctor of the Civil Law at Cambridge or Dublin, and applied himſelf to 


(44) Pag. 95. 


Dann d Holden air dull German Princeſs appear'd, 
Whom if D'avenant begot, as ſome do ſuppoſe, 


945+ and Foſit 


Oxon+ vol. 2. col- 
213. 2d edit. 
London 1721. 


( Idem, Att. 
Oxon. ubi ſupra. 


(e) Idem, ibid. 


( r) Account of 
the Engliſh Dra- 
matrck Poets, pag. 
11 6. 


that profeſſion (0). 
Theatre. 


ves in Cornwall to ſit in the Parlia- 


ment, which met at Weſtminſter May the 19th the fame year (c); and about the ſame 
time was jointly impowered with the Maſter of the Revels to inſpect the Plays deſigned 


for the Stage, that no immoralities might be preſented (d). 


Tracts [BJ. He died in the year 1712. 


[4] His Tragedy of Circe.] The Prologue was 
written by Mr. Dryden ; and the Epilogue by the Earl 


of Rocheſter. Mr. Gerard Langbaine tells us (1), that 


he had ſeen this Play acted with good applauſe : and that 
the Scenes and Machines may give it a title to that 
ſpecies of Dramatic Poetry called an Opera. 

[B] He wrote ſeveral political tracii.] I. An Hay 
upon ways and means of ſupplying the war. London 
1695 in 8yo. II. Diſcourſes on the public revenues 
and trade of England. London 1698, 2 Volumes in 
8vo. The fr Part is intitled, Diſcourſes on the pub- 
lick Revenues, and on the trade of England. In two 
parts. vis. 1. Of the uſe of Political Arithmetick in all 
confiderations about the Revenues and Trade. 2. On 
credit, and the means and methods, by which it may be 


He wrote ſeveral political 
DAVID 


reſtored. 3. On the management of the King's Reve- 
nues. 4. Whether to farm the Revenues may nat, in 
this juncture, be moſt for the publick Service? 5. On 
the publick Debts and Engagements. The ſecond part 
is intitled, Diſcourſes on the Publick Revenues, and on 
the Trade England; which more immediately treat of 
the foreign Traffick of this Kingdom, wig. 1. That the fo- 
reign Trade is beneficial to England. 2. On the Pro- 
teftion and care of Trade. 3. On the Plantation Trade. 
4. On the Eaſt-India Trade. Part II. To which is 
added the late Efſay on the Eaſt-India Trade. This was 
animadverted upon in 4 Vindication of ſome afſettions 
relating to Coin and Trade from the Refletions of Dr. 
Davenant i his Diſcourſes on the Publick Revenues. 


In 1677 his Tragedy of Circe [4] was acted at the Duke of York's (% 14cm, ibid. 
In 1685 he was elected Burgeſs for St. 


and Account 6 
the Engliſh Dra- 
matich Poets, By 


Gerard Lang- 


baine, pag. 116. 


edit. Oxford 
1691 in 8 vo. 


London 1699 in 8v0. The trauſlation of Xenophon's 


Diſcourſe 


" — 
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(a) 1 Samuel, 
Chap. xvi. ver. 
13. 


) Ibid. ver, 20. 


(2) Dr. D' Ave- 


nant- 


- DAVID; King of the Jews, was one of the greateſt men in the World, though we 


ſhould not conſider him as a Royal Prophet, who was a man after God's own heart. 
The firſt time the —_— makes him appear on the ſtage ( 4 1s to acquaint us that 


Samuel appointed- him 


ing, and performed the ceremony o 


anointing him, David 


was then but a ſimple ſhepherd. He was the youngeſt of the eight ſons of Jeſſe the 
Bethlehemite [ A]. After this the Scripture informs us that he was ſent to King Saul (5), 


£ 


Diſcotirfſe upon improving the Revenue of the State 'of 
Athens, annexed to our Author's Diſcourſes, was done 
by Walter Moyle Eſq; who in the dedication of it, ob- 
ſerves, that ** the great Trade to the Eaſt-Indies, 
„ with fome few regulations, might be eſtabliſhed 
upon a bottom more conſiſtent with the manufactures 
«© of England. But in all appearance, ſays he, this 
is not to be compaſſed, unleſs ſome public ſpirited 
„ man with a maſterly genius be placed at the head 
„ of our affairs in India; and tho' we who are his 
« friends are loth to loſe him, it were to be wiſhed, 
« for the good of the Kingdom, that the Gentleman (2), 
„% whom common fame, and the voice of the world 
© have pointed out as the ableſt man for ſuch a 
« ſtation, would employ his excellent judgment and 
« talents that way, in the execution of ſo uſeful a 
« deſign. The general intereſt of a nation ought to 
« be the care of particular men, the main bent of 
«« their ſtudies, and the chief purſuit of their enquiries. 
Every man ought to ſet his helping hand to ſuch a 
« work ; and your own generous labours upon this 
% ſubject have ſet an excellent pattern to the reſt of 
« the world.” III. An Effay upon the probable methods 
of making a people gainers in the Ballance of Trade.Treating 
of theſe Heads, wiz. Of the People of England. Of the Land 
of England and its Product Of our Payments to the Pub. 
lick, and in what manner the Ballance of Trade may be 
thereby affected. That a country cannot increaſe in Wealth 
and Power but by private Men doing their Duty to the 
public, and but by a ſleady Courſe of Honeſtly and Wi/ 


dom in ſuch as are truſted with the Adminiſtration of Af- 


(3) Pag. 41. 


4) Pag. 5» 


airs, By the Author of The Eſſay on Ways and 

eans. — 1699 in 8vo. IV. A Diſcourſe upon 
Grants and Reſumptions. Shewing how our Anceſtors 
have proceeded with ſuch Miniflers as hade procured to 
themſelves Grants of the Crown-Revenue ; and that the 
Forfeited Eſtates ought to be applied towards the pay- 
ment. of the publick Debts. By the Author of The Eſſay 
on Ways and Means. London 1700 in 8vo. In the 
Introduction (3) he obſerves, that he has conſtantly 
* endeavoured to make his ſtudies tend to the ſervice 
« of the public; and his aim has been to incite in 
« young Gentlemen a deſire of being acquainted with 
« the buſineſs of the Nation; and this knowledge ly- 
ing under abundance of rubbiſh, his ſcope has been 
* to remove this rubbiſh, and to dreſs up crabbed 
matters as agreeably as he can, and to give, as it 
«« were, ſhort maps of things, which others will not 
take the pains to travel through themſelves. In or- 
„ der to which he has devoted his hours of leiſure to 
«« inquiries into the Trade and Revenues of this 
Kingdom ; and not ſerving his country in an ac- 
tive life, he hopes to make his ſolitude and con- 
templation of ſome uſe, ſo as to ſhew himſelf not 
altogether an unprofitable member of the common- 
«« wealth.” 'There have been ſeveral Editions of this 
Book. V. Epays upon, I. The Ballance of Power. II. 
The Right of making War, Peace, and Alliances. III. 
Univerſal Monarchy. To which is added an Appendix, 
containing the Records referred to in the ſecond Eſſay. 
London 1701 in 8vo. In anſwer to this was pub- 
liſhed Animadwerſions on a late Faftious Book, intitled, 


* 


LY 


4 


* 


Eſſays upon, I. The Ballance of Power ; &. With 


a Letter containing a cenſure upon the ſaid Boot: where- 
in the King, the Miniſiry, and the Church of England 
are cleared from the malicious aſperſions caſt upon them 


by the enemies of this Grvernment. London 1701 in 


8vo. pagg. 72. The Author of this Pamphlet tells 


us (4), that Dr. Davenant © made himſelf conſpicuous, 
and ſecured a great party in the nation by h 


is early 
Quarrel to the Government, upon account of the 
% male-admimniſtration of affairs; which he would per- 


% ſuade the world to be the reſult of his Lowe to his 
% Country; when we all know, his ſpleen has no 
other cauſe than his having no more a ſhare in the 


management of one of the branches of the Reve- 


„ nue.“ VI. E/ays wpon Peace at home, and War 


0 


abroad. Þ two Parts. By Charles D'Avenant, LL. D. 
London 1704 in 8vo. In the Introduction to the fir/? x 
Part (5) he obſerves, that part of theſe Diſcourſes had (5) Pag. 26, 
been written ſome time, and were deſigned to be made 
public —_ the meeting of that Parliament, which 
was to fit the 13th of November 1701, and which, 
to the infinite grief and ſurprize of many, who 
loved and conſulted their country's quiet, was diſ- 
** ſolved upon the 11th of the ſame month. But the 
* Author not being able to judge what kind of fer- 
ment this ſudden diſſolution might produce, and 
apprehending in general from divers ſymptoms, 
that on both fides the paſſions were fo enflamed, as 
not to be capable at that ſeaſon of liſtening to 
« terms of moderation; he reſolved that for the pre- 
« ſent theſe Tracts of his ſhould not be publiſhed.” 
Dr. D'Avenant is faid likewiſe to have been the Au- 
thor of A Picture of a modern Whig ; in two Parts, 8 vo. 
London 1701, 1702. and Reflection, upon the Conſtitu- 
tion and Management of the Trade to Africa: in three 
Parts. fol. London 1709. T: 

[4] He was the youngeſt of the Sons of Feſſe.] Jeſſe 
was deſcended in a right line from Judah, one of the 
twelve Sons of Jacob, and dwelt at Bethlehem, a 
{mall city of the tribe of Judah. Some modern 
Rabbins ſay that when David's mother conceived him, 
Jeſſe did not think he enjoyed his wife, but his maid- 
tervant ; and hereby they explain the 5th Verſe of the 
Liſt Palm, wherein David declares, that he awas ſhaper 
in iniquity, and that his mother conceived him in fin. 
This, fay they, ſignifies that Jeſſe his father committed 
an adultery when be begot him, becauſe tho he begnt him 
on his wife, he thought he begot him on a maid-ſervant, 
whoſe chaſtity he had tried to corrupt (1). This ex- (1) See the Jaur- 
plication is not very conformable to the doctrine of EE Gomes 
Original Sin ; for which reaſon Father Bartolocci (2), July N kn 4 
having reported this opinion of the modern Rabbins, 465 of the Dinch 
has thought himſelf obliged occaſionally to examine, Edition. 
whether the ancient Jews acknowledged the truth of 
that Doctrine. If the Suppoſition of theſe Rabbins be (2) In BiBlicthe- 
true, they would be much in the right to ſay that & magna: Rabbi- 
Jeſſe had committed adultery ; but, on the other hand, , Part. 2. 
it muſt be owned, that he would not have ſinned, if he he © opp 2 
had gotten his maid with child, when he really be- Savans, ibid. 
lie ved he was enjoying his wife. This Rabbinical ſup- 
poſition is repugnant to the Tradition which St. Jerom 
mentions, He ſays it was believed that Jefle, the 
father of David, never committed any actual fin, 
and that there was no ſpot in him but what he 
brought from his mother's womb. Mirum eſt quod de 
1jai patre Davidis refert Hieronymus, illum nunguam 
aliud peccatum commiſiſſe quam quod ex origine contraxit. 
Dus enim loco legimus : Amalia + ingreſius eſt ad Abi- + Lib. 2 Reg, 
gail filiam Naas ſororem Sarviæ; fic Hieronymus |, 725. 
Naas interpretatur coluber, quia eum nullum admiſiſſe 4 Hern Trad. 
mortiterum perhibent peccatum, niſi quod originaliter Her. in Lib. 2 
de ſerpente antiquo contraxit. Eſt autem Naas qui N. c. 17. 
& Iſai pater David. Eamdem traditionem refert Aba. 
lenſis t. & monet Naas eundem efſe qui & Je frue | Talat. 2 Regs 
I/ai patrem Davidis, quod quidem & antea Liranus * *7* * 
doc uerat (3). i. e. It is a wonderful thing which St. * Liran. ibid. 
«« Jerom relates of Jeſſe the father of David, that he 
« was never guilty of any other fin than what he had (3) Theſe words 
* contracted originally. For the paſſage wherein we with the Citati- 
« read, that Amaſa went in to Abigail the daughter ons which ac- 
« of Nahafh, fiſter to Zeruiah, is thus expounded by sign! iy 


F Ca- 
« St. Jerom: Nabaſb ſignifies a ſerpent; for they ſay A rt 
he was guilty of no deadly fin, but what he origi- 127, de Rebus 


cc 


'**. nally contratted from the old ſerpent. Now Nahaſh 8911s Elias 


„is the ſame with Feſſ the father of Dawid. Abu- 
„ lenſis mentions the ſame tradition, and obſerves 
* that Nahaſh is the ſame with Jeſſe or Iſai the father 
of David; which de Lyra had likewiſe taught be- 
« fore.” They who admit the impertinence of thele 
Rabbins concerning the conception of David, might 
eaſily proceed' to another impertinence, and rank Da- 


vid among = illuſtrious baſtards. The phy ſical rea- 
| l 


(4) nu. 


(d) Ibid. 
xvũ. ver. 


1 2 * 
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to cure him of his fits of frenzy, by the ſound of Muſical Inſtruments. F A ſervice of 


tack importance mage Him ſo much, beloved by Saul, that that Prince retained him in 
(+) Ibid. ver. 21, his houſe, and made him his Armour-bearer (c). | 


The Scripture ſays afterwards 


4 mid. chap. (4), that he returned from time th time to his father's houſe to take care of the 


xvii. ver, 1 5 


fe) Ibid. vers 
49, 50. 


{f) Thid. ver. 55. againſt Goliath, whoſe ſon is this youth (f) [C] ? The General anſwered that he did not 
kn . 


flocks, and that one day his father ſent him to Saul's camp with. ſome  proyiſions, 
which he deſigned for his three ſons who were in the army. David, in performing that rg 
order, heard the challenge which a Philiſtine named Goliath, proud of his ſtrength; and 
gigantic ſtature, came every day to offer the Iſraelites, but which not one of them dared to 
accept, He difcoyered an earneſt deſire to go and fight that giant; whereuppn' he was 
brought to the King, and aſſured him that he ſhould triumph over the Philiftine: Saul 
gave him his armour 3 but as David found it cumberſome, he put it off, and reſolyed to 
2 uſe only of his ſling; which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, that he felled the boaſter with a. 

one (e), and then killed him with his own ſword, and cut off his head, which he pre- 
ſented to Saul [B]. That Prince had aſked his General, when he ſaw David march 


ow, and received orders from Saul to enquire, whoſe ſon he was ; but Saul himſelf 
learned it from the young man's mouth; for when he was brought to him after the victo- 
„he aſked him, Whoſe ſon art thou ? and David anſwered, that he was the ſon of 


Ee) Ibid. ver. 58, Tells G Then Saul retained him in his ſervice, without permitting him to return home 
c 


(5) Ibid. chap. 
viii. vers 2. 


to his father any more (). But as the Songs which were ſung through all the cities on 
the defeat of the Philiſtines, aſcribed ten times more glory to David than to Saul (i), the (i) The women 
King conceived a violent jealouſy, which increaſed more and more, - becauſe the employ- l , g, 
ments which he gave to David in order to remove him from Court, ſerved only to ren- played and ſaid, 
der the young man's merit the more illuſtrious; and to gain him the affection and admi- bis dee wad! 
ration of the people. By a falſe piece of policy he would needs have him for his ſofi-in- David bits ten 
law: he hoped that the condition on which he deſigned to give him his ſecond daughter ur agg _— 
would deliver him from that object of averſion ;- but he was confounded by his own arti- 2. 

fice. He demanded for his daughter's dowry a hundred fore-ſkins of the Philiſtines s 

David brought him two hundred fairly told (&) ; ſo that inſtead of periſhing in that en- () Ibid. ver. 27. 


terprize, as Saul hoped, he returned with a new acceſſion of glory. He martied Saul's 


daughter, and thereby became but the mere formidable to the King (I): all his expediti- (7) Ibid. ver. 2g. 


ons againſt the Philiſtines were very ſucceſsful ; his name grew famous; and he was in 

high eſteem (); ſo that Saul, who was much leſs acquainted with the virtue of his ſon- (=) Ibid. ver. 30. 

in-law; than the diſpoſition of the le, thought nothing could prevent his being de- 

poſed, but the death of David. He therefore reſolved to get rid of him once for all; 

and truſted his eldeſt ſon with the deſign, who, far from entring into his father's Jae, 

gave David notice of the black contrivance (). David fled, and was purſued from (=) Ibid. chaps , 

Place to place, till he had given inconteſtable proofs of his probity, and of his fidelity *** . 

to his father-in-law, to whom he did not the leaſt harm on two favourable opportuni- | 

ties (o) which he had of killing him, if he had pleaſed. This made Saul reſolve to leave ( 1bid. chap. | 

him at reſt. - But as David apprehended that Prince might reſume his ill deſigns; he re. 

mitted nothing of his former precautions; on the contrary, he provided himſelf a ſafer _ 

refuge than before in the land of the Philiſtines (p). He aſked of the King df Gath a City (?) Ibid. chap. 

to dwell in, from whence he made frequent incurſions into the neighbouring countries FD] z ©" 
yi and 

ſon which is given why baſtards are ſo frequently the Bible. Notwithſtanding, ſome have been ſo bold 

born with ſuch extraordinary natural talents might be as to pretend that all the Chapters, or all the Verſes 


properly alledged here with regard to the father. of the firſt Book of Samuel are not placed in their 
[B] He flew Goliath with his own ſword, and cut original order. The Abbot de Choiſi, in my opinion, 


off his head, which he preſented to Saul.) The arms removes the difficulty a better way. David, ſays he (8), (8) His. de Is 


of Goliath were preſerved as a monument of the Iſra- 
(4 )1 Sam. chap. elites glory. David carried them firſt to his tent (4), but 
rib vere. 54+ robably they were afterwards put in a * place; 
(5) wid. chap. 2 we read (5) that David having aſked the Prieſt 
Ii. ver. 8 & 9. Ahimelech, if he could not furniſh him with a ff 
or ſword, the Prieſt anſwered him that the ſword of 
Goliath was there, wrapped in a cloth behind the 
Ephod, and that he might take it: whereupon, David 
cauſed it to be delivered him. As to Goliath's head, 
(6) Wid. chap, it was carried to Jeruſalem (6), when David had made 
xvii. ver. 54 choice of that city for the capital of his pom. 
Joſephus ſays poſitively that it was David himſelf who 

(7) Joſeph. An- conſecrated Goliath's. Sword to God (7). _ 
717. lib. vi. ap. [C] Saul bad aſted his General . . . whoſe ſon is this 
An, youth 7] It is a little ſtrange that Saul did not know 
David that day, ſince the young man had ſeveral times 
layed on inſtruments of muſic in his preſence, to 
calm the diſmal vapours which diſturbed him, If 
ſuch a relation were found in Thucydides or Liyy, all 
the critics would unanimouſly conclude that the tran- 
ſeribers had tranſpoſed the pages, forgotten ſomething 
in one place, repeated ſomething in another, or in- 

ſerted a A 5 | 

_.. we mult'not entertain ſuch ſuſpicions with regard to 


— 


ditional paſſages in the Author's Work. But 


was brought to Saul, who. did not know bim again at i Peu, 


felt, the be bad ſeen him frequently when Be uſed to if $29 of the 


ſend for him to play on the harp: but as this was /*- tion, 1692. 
veral years ago, and as David vas . then very young, 


pear and came to Court in quality of a Muſician, |, and ther 


appeared in the habit: of 4 Shepherd, . it is. no wonder 
that a King overwhelmed with. buſineſs, and whoſe 
mind was diſordered, ſhould forget the features , : 
young man's. face, who. had nothing extraordinary 7 __ 
him. I only wiſh. he had not faid: 1, that, it was 
ſeveral years ſince Saul had ſeen David : 2, that Dg- 
vid was wery,. young when lie came to Saul's Court in 
quality of a Muſician. There; is no likelihood that he 
Was much older when he. killed Goliath, than when 
he came the firſt time io Saul's Court ; for at the time 

of his firſt journey thither he aua a mighty. mar, and 

a man of war, and prudent in matters (9) ; he was but (9g) 1 Sam. chap, 
thirty years old when he was elected King after SauP s Xvi. ver. 18. 
death; and there muſt, neceſſarily have been an 12 


val of ſeveral years between the death of Goliath, 


and that of Saul. See the Remark wherein, we; cri- 


ticiſe Moreri, and the Remark [L. 


[DHH afted of the King of Cath @ cig . frm 
whence: he made frequent is fon into the. neig bour- 
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and it Was not his fault that he did not fight againſt the Iſraelites [EZ] under the banner of 


thitt Philiftine Prince, in the unhappy war. wherein Saul periſhed. 
of Saul, and was there declared King 


{q) 2 Samuel, after the death 


e returned to Judæa 
by the tribe of Jah (). However 


. ver. 4+ the other Tribes ſubmitted to Tſh-boſheth the ſon of Saul; which was the effect of the 
(r) nid. ver. 8. fidelity of Abner (7). This man, who had been General of the Army under King Saul, 
placed Tſh:boſheth on the throne, and maintained him on it againſt all the efforts of Da- 

vid; But got bearing to be cenſured by Tſh-boſheth for having taken one of SauPs-con- 


(+) hid. ch. iti. cubines (5), he treated with David to 
670 He vn the The negotiation, had been ſoon conclu 


him in 


to the ſatisfaction of David, if Joab (t), to re- 


poſſeflion of Iſh-boſheth's kingdom. 


General of De yerige a private quarrel, had not killed Abner, whoſe death only haſtened the ruin of the bY 


vids Army. 
David, w 


unfortunate Iſh-boſheth. Two of his chief Captains flew him, and brought his head to 
ho, far from rewarding them as they expected, commanded them to be put to 


(=) 2 Sam, chaps death (u). Tſh-boſheth's 9 made a voluntary ſubmiſſion to David. That 


Prince had reigned ſeven years a 


an half over the tribe of Judah; and he afterwards 


(x) Ibid. chap. . reigned about thirty three years over all Iſrael (x), This long reign was remarkable for 


es great ſucceſſes, and glorious conqueſt 


—Y  FY 
. 


ing countries.] David, having ſtaid ſome time in the 

Capital of King Achiſh, with his little band of 600 

bold Adventurers, was afraid of being burthenſome to 

that Prince, and he would aflign him another 
habitation:  Achiſh appointed him the City of Ziklag. 

David removed thither with his followers, and did not 

ſuffer their ſwords to ruſt in their ſcabbards. He of- 

ten led them out on parties, and killed man and wo- 

man without mercy : he left qgly the cattle alive, 

which was all the booty he ned with: he was 

afraid leſt the priſoners ſhould diſcover the whole myſ- 

tery to King Achiſh ; for which reaſon he carried none 

with him, but put both ſexes to the ſword. The myſ- 

tery which he would not have diſcovered, was that 

theſe tavages were committed, not on the lands of the 

Iſraelites, as he made the King of Gath believe, but 

(16) Ibid, chap, on the lands of the ancient inhabitants of Paleſtine (10). 
XXvii To fay the truth, 'this conduct was very unjuſtifiable: 


to cover one fault, he committed a greater. He de- 


ceived a King to whom he had obligations; and to 
conceal this } Bak he exerciſed extreme cruelty. If 
David had been aſked, By what authority dot thou 
theſe things ? what could he have anſwered? Has a 
ivate man, as he was, a fugitive, who finds ſhelter 
in the territories of a neighbouring Prince, a right to 
commit hoſtilities for his own account, and without 
a commiſſion from the Sovereign of the country ? Had 
David any ſuch commiſſion ? On the contrary, did he 
not act in tion to the intentions and intereſts 
of the King of Gat#? It is certain that if a private 
perſon, let his birth be ever ſo great, ſhould behave at 
this day as David did on this occaſion, he would un- 
avoidably have no very honourable names given him. 
I know very well that the moſt illuſtrious Heroes, and 
the moſt famous Prophets of the Old Teſtament, have 
ſometimes approved the deſtroying all things which had 
life with the edge of the {word ; and therefore I ſhould 
be far from calling what David did inhumanity, if 
he had been authorized by the orders of any Pro- 
phet, or if God had himſelf by inſpiration command- 
ed him to act as he did: but it plainly appears from 
the ſilence of the ſcripture, that he did all this of his 
own head. | 
A RrFLxc- I ſhall add a word concerning what he had deter- 
3 ne MN: — —＋ — . „ e RN 7 o or who — 
very „ Was ing his ſheep,” David ſent to 
wards Nabal. him very civilly for es — : his meſſen 
failed not to repreſent that Nabal's Shepherds had 
never received any damage fi9m David's people. As 
Nabal was very churliſh, he aſked in a rude manner 
who David was, and reproached him with havin 
thrown off his maſter's yoke : in a word, die declared 
that he was not ſuch a fool as to give what he had pro- 
vided for his domeſtics to ſtrangers and vagabonds. 
David, [enraged at this anſwer, armed 400 of his 
Soldiers, and put himſelf at their head ; fully refolved 
not to ſuffer one ſoul to eſcape the edge of the ſwprd. 
He even bound himſelf to it by an oath; and 1 de 
(11) 1 Sam. did not execute this bloody purpoſe it was becauſe 
Chap. xxv. Abigail came to appeaſe him fair ſpeeches -and 
preſents (11). Abigail was Nabal's wife, *an@ a wo- 
(12) Ibid. ver. man of great merit, beautiful, and witty, and pleaſed 
4%» David ſo well, that he married her ſo ſoon as ſhe be- 
came a Widow (12). Let us ſpeak ſincerely : is it not 


s: it was ſcarce diſturbed 
the criminal attempts of the Prince's own children [F]. Theſe are uſually the enemies 


by any other means than 


which 
inconteſtable that David was going to commit a ve- 
ry criminal action? He had no right to Nabal's goods, 
nor any authority to puniſh him tor his incivility. He 
ranged up and down with a band of truſty friends : 
might indeed be allowed to aſk fome gratification 11 
people who were at their eaſe; but if they refuſed, he 
ought to have taken it patiently, nor could he com- 
pel them to it by military execution, without plunging 
the world again into the terrible confuſion Which is 
called the ſtate of nature, wherein no other Law is 
acknowledged but that of the op 8 What ſhould 
we ſay at this day of a Prince of the blood royal of 
France, who being diſgraced at Court, ſhould take re- 
where he could with ſuch friends as ſhould be 
willing to follow his fortune ? What judgment, I fay, 
ſhould we make of him, if he ſhould take it into 
his head to raiſe contributions in the countries where 
he ſhould canton himſelf, and to put all to the ſword 
in the villages which ſhould to pay his taxes? 


What ſhould we ſay if this Pringe, ſhould fit out veſ- 


ſels, and cruize at ſea to take all the Merchant ſhips 
he could light on? Sincerely ſpeaking, had David a 
better authority to exact contributions · from Nabal, and 
to maſſacre all the men and women in the country of 
the Amalekites &c, and to take all the cattle be found 
there? I agree it may be anſwered me, that we are 
at this day better acquainted with the Law of Nations, 
the Jus belli & pacit, of which fuch fine ſyſtems have 
been written; and therefore ſuch behaviour was more 
excuſable in thoſe times my, it would be now. But 
the profound reſpe& which we ought to entertain for 
this great King, this great Prophet, ought not to hin- 
der us from diſapproving the blemiſhes which are to 
be found in his life; otherwiſe we ſhould give occa- 
ſion to the profane to reproach us, and to fay it is 
ſufficient to make an action juſt that it be done by 
certain perſons. whom we reverence; than which no- 
thing would be more fatal to Chriſtian Morality. It 
is of great concern to true Religion, that the lives of 
the Orthodox be judged by the general ideas of right 
1 7 bis *fault that be did not fight orale 
I «vas not his © fault did not ainſt 
the Ne While David with his la 1 ing 
camp was exterminating all the inſidel countries whe 
ever he could penetrate, the Philiſtines were maki 
rations in their dominions forwar againſt the Iſrae- 
ites. They affembled all their forces ; and David and his 
bold Adventurers Joined the army of Achiſh, and would 
have fought like Lions againſt their brethren, if the 
diſtruſtful Philiſtines had not conftrained Achiſnh to diſ- 
miſs them. It was feared leſt in the heat of the battle 
they ſhould fall on the Philiſtines, in order to make | 
their peace with Saul. When David was informed that (13) And David 
by reaſon of "theſe ſuſpicions he muſt be obliged to d unto Acbiſb, 
quit the army, he was concerned at it (13). He had 2 Cn Save 1 


reſolved, therefore, to contribute with all his might to 4.4 lr, Jung tn 


the victory of the uncircumciſed 'Philiſtines over his / Servant, ſo 
own bred, the people of God, and the Profeſſors 7g as 1 have 


of the true Religion. I leave nice Caſuiſts to judge 2 ws No 
whether theſe were ſentiments worthy of a true Ifra- ,,, Iny nt g. 
OO find ²˙ denies oo = 1; | to fig be apainf 
FF] His #liſhr . . . Was orly thflurbed by the cri. the enemies of my 
minal attempts of his own children.] The moſt conſi- Led ibe King 7 


derable of their attempts was the revolt of Abſalom, ? Sam. _ 
2 G who XXIX. ver- = 


650 Ib 
xv. ver 


(14) 2 
chap. X 


(15)1 
171. 


(3) Tide , 


Xv. ver. 34» 


(14) 2 Sam. 
chap. XV. 


(15) Ibid. chap. 


xi. 


ather and 
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chap» Lili. 
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(13) 2 Sam. chap- 
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which Sovereigns have moſt to fear. David was very near being forced to return to the 


mean condition in which Samuel found. him. 


Humanly ſpeaking, this reverſe of fortune 


would have been inevitable [C], had he not found ſome perſons to act a Traitor's part 


towards Abſalom his ſon (Y). 


avid's piety is ſo conſpicuous in his Pſalms, and in ſe- 


veral of his actions, that it cannot be ſufficiently admired. There is one thing which is 
no leſs admirable in his conduct; to wit, that he could ſo happily reconcile ſo much 
piety with the looſe maxims of the art of reigning. It is commonly believed that his 
adultery with Bath-ſheba, the murder of Uriah, and the numbring of the people, are 
the only faults with which he can be charged: but this is a great miſtake ; for there are 
many other things in his life which deſerve cenſure [H]. He is a Sun of holineſs in the 


* 
* 


who forced this great Prince to fly from Jeruſalem in 
x mournful condition, with his head covered, his feet 
bare, melting into tears, and having his ears ſaluted 
by nothing but the groans of his faithful ſubjects (14). 
Abſalom entered Jerufalem as it were in triumph: 
and that the zeal of his adherents _—_— not grow 
cool, on an imagination that this quarrel between the 
father and the ſon might be made up, he did a thing 
uade them that he would never be 
reconciled to David. He lay with the ten concubines 
of that Prince in the fight of all the world (15). It 
is very probable that this crime would have been for- 
given him: the extreme affliction into which his death 
threw David is a proof of it. He was-the beſt father 
that ever was ; his indulgence to his children was ex- 


e the injury done to Tamar; and if he had chaſ- 
riſe 


abſolutely dethroned. David's deſtiny was the ſame 
with that of moſt great Princes ; he was unhappy in 
his family. His eldeſt ſon violated his own ſiſter, 


and was killed by one of his brothers on account of 


that inceſt : the author of that fratricide lay with Da- 
vid's concubines. What a ſcandal muſt it be to pi- 
ous fouls, to ſee fo many infamous actions committed 
in the family of this King ? 

[G] He was very near being obliged to return to the 
condition in «which Samuel found him. . . . i 
reverſe of fortune was inevitable.) It may be ſeen by 
this example that there is no depending on the fidelity 
of the people ; for, in ſhort, David was both a good, 
and a great King. He had made himſelf beloved, and 

„ and he had all imaginable zeal for the 
religion of the country. His ſubje&s, therefore, had 
— to be contented, and if they had been to chooſe 
a Prince, could they have wiſhed him to be better 

lifed ? Yet they are ſo unſteady in their duty to 
David, *hat his fon Abſalom, to get himſelf declared 
King, has no more to do than to make himſelf popu- 
lar for ſome time, and to keep ſome emiſſaries in each 


Tribe. We may apply this maxim to the people, 


Cafta eft quam nemo rogavit. i. e. She is chaſte who has 
never been aſted the queſtion. If we do not ſee more Kings 


dethroned, it is becauſe the people have not been ſolli- 


Cited to revolt by intrigues properly conducted. There 
3s nothing wanting but that : if the Prince is not a bad 
one, it is eaſy to make him paſs for ſuch, or for a 
ſlave to ill Councels. MR 

[AH is commonly believed that his adultery fc. are 
the only faults he can be charged with . . . there are many 
other things in his life which deſerve cenſure.] We 
have already taken notice of ſome which relate to the 
time when he was a private man; here are others; 


which refer to the time when he was on the throne. 
I. His polygamy cannot well be excuſed ; for tho? 
God tolerated the practiſe in thoſe days, we muit not. 


think it might be carried very far, without looſing 
the reins too much to ſenſuality. Michal, Saul's ſe- 
cond daughter, was David's firſt wife; ſhe was taken 
from him during his diſgrace (17): he ſucceſſively 
married ſeveral others (18), and yet demanded the firſt 


again: to reſtore her to him, they were obliged to 


force her from a huſband who loved her grcktly, and 
who followed her as far as he could, weeping like a 
child (19). David made no ſcruple to ally himſelf 
with the daughter of an uncircumciſed perſon (20) ; 
and tho" he had children by ſeveral wives, he took 
concubines at Jeruſalem. He choſe, without doubt, 


Church, 


the handſomeſt he could meet with; ſo that it cannot 
be ſaid that he took much pains to mortify nature, 
with reſpect to the pleaſures of love. | 
II. So ſoon as he heard of Saul's death, he ſet him- 
ſelf, without loſs of time, to ſecure the ſucceſſion. He 
went to Hebron, and immediately on his arrival there, 
the aubole 1 which he had GatntD THE 
— — = — PRESENTS, acknowledoed him 
ing (21). Abner had not preſerved the reſt of 1 
the ſucceſſion for Saul's ſon, — no doubt but by 92 41 * 
the ſame method, I mean by gaining the principal men par I Abb de 
by preſents, David would have become King of all If Cb-i/, pag. 47. 
rael. But what happened after Abner's fidelity had 
preſerved eleven whole Tribes for Iſh-boſheth ? The 
ſame which would have happened between two infi- 
del and moſt ambitious Princes. David and Iſh- 
boſheth made inceſſant war on one another (22), to (22) 2 Sam- 
try which of the two could get the others ſhare, in chap. iii. ver- 1. 
order to enjoy the whole kingdom without diviſion. 
What Lam going to ſay is a great deal worſe. Ab- 
ner, being diſcontented with the King his maſter, re- 
ſolves to diſpoſſeſs him of his dominions, and to deli- 
ver them up to David: he acquaints David with his 
intentions; and goes to him himſelf, to concert mea- 
ſures for putting them in execution. David gives ear 
to the traitor, and is willing to gain a Kingdom by 
intrigues of this nature (23). Can it be ſaid that theſe : 
are the actions of a Saint? I own there is hothing in (23) 1 
all this but what is agreeable to the precepts of Policy, 
and the methods of human prudence; but I ſhall never 
be perſuaded that the ſtrict laws of equity, the ſevere 
morals of a good ſervant of God, can approve ſuch 
conduct. Take notice that David did not pretend that 
Saul's ſon reigned by uſurpation: he allowed him to 
— a righteous man (24), and conſequently a lawful (24) mid. chap; 
ing. IV. vet. 11. 
III. I paſs the ſame judgment on the ſtratagem Fe 
which David made uſe of during Abſalom's revolt. 
He would not permit Huſhai one of his beſt friends to 
follow him, but ordered him to go over to Abſalom's - 
party, that he might give ill counſel to that rebellious 
ſon, and be able to inform David of all the defigns of 
the new King (25). This ſtratagem, without doubt, 
is very commendable, if we judge & things according 
to human prudence, and the policy of Sovereigns. It 
ſaved David, and from that age to our own incluſively, 
has produced an infinite number of adventures, uſeful 
to ſome, and pernicious to others ; but a rigid Caſuiſt 
will never take this ſtratagem for an action worthy of 
a Prophet, a Saint, or an honeſt man. An honeſt man, 
as ſuch, would rather loſe a crown, than be the cauſe 
of his friend's damnation : and it is to damn our friend 
as much as in us lies, to puſh him on to commit a 
crime; and it is a crime to feign to embrace a man's 
party with zeal; to feign it, I ſay, in order to ruin 
that man by giving him evil counſel, and revealing 
all the ſecrets of his cabinet. Can there be a more 
treacherous piece of villany than this of Huſhai ? So 
ſoon as he perceives Abſalom, he cries out, God ſave 
the King, God ſave the King ; and when he is aſked 
the reaſon of his ingratitude in not following his inti- 
mate friend, he gives himſelf airs of devotion, and 
alledges reaſons of conſcience, I will be his whom the 
Lord hath ch#ſen (26). (26) Ibid 
IV. When David, by reaſon of his great age, could 11. u. 13 
not get heat under all the cloaths they covered him 
with, it came into their heads to ſeek for a young girl 
to nurſe him, and to lie with him. He ſuffered them 
to bring to him for that purpoſe the moſt beautiful 
maiden that couldabe found (27). Can this be ſaid to ? 
be the action of a very chaſte man? Will a man who (37) l Kings, 
is filled with the ideas of purity, and pearf:aly ©: © 
reiol ved 
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which we cannot enough admire; but he had his ſpots: and even in his laſt wor 


reſolved to do what deceney, and ſtrict morality re- 
quire of him, ever conſent to theſe remedies? Can a 
man conſent to them, unleſs he prefers the inſt incts of 
nature, and the intereſts of the fleſh, before thoſe of 
God's Spirit? | 


V. David has long been blamed for having com- ' 


mitted a crying injuſtice againſt Mephiboſheth, the ſon 
of his intimate friend Jonathan. 'The fact is, David 
ſtanding no more in fear of Saul's faction, was well 
pleaſed to ſhew himſelf liberal to all thoſe who might 
yet remain'of that family. He was informed that 
there was left a poor cripple, named Mephiboſheth, the 
ſon of Jonathan. He ſent for him, and gave him all 
the lands which had belonged to King Saul, and or- 
dered Ziba, an old ſervant of that family, to improve 
thoſe lands for his benefit, and for the maintenance of 
Mephiboſheth's ſon ; for as to Mephiboſheth, he was 
to eat at King David's table as long as he lived (28). 
When that Prince fled from Jeruſalem, for fear of fal- 
ling into the hands of Abſalom, he met Ziba, who 
brought him ſome refreſhments, and told him in a few 
words that Mephiboſheth Raid at Jeruſalem, in hopes 
that among thoſe revolutions he might recover the 
kingdom. Whereupon David gave him all that be- 
(29) Ibid. chap. longed to Mephiboſheth (29). After the death of Ab- 
xvi · ſalom, he ſound that Ziba had been a falſe accuſer, 
and yet he only took from him the half of what he 
had given him; and reſtored to Mephiboſheth but one 
half of his eſtate. Some Writers pretend- that this 
injuſtice, which was the greater becauſe David had the 
utmoſt obligations to Jonathan, was the reaſon why God 
permitted Jeroboam to divide the Kingdom of Iſrael in 
(30) 14 gravis two (30). But it is certain that the fins of Solomon 
peceati rjuftitie were the true cauſe why God permitted that diviſion 
** babes, (31). All the Interpreters have not forborn to apdlo- 
22 gie for David. Some of them maintain that Ziba's 
fi Reg. 16. 9.5. accuſation was not unjuſt, or at leaſt that it was found- 
& c. „ . 24. ed on ſo many probabilities, that it might be credited 
pf rang 2c without paſling a raſh judgment (32). But there are but 
ajetanus, ibi : Tome 18 Fade 2 2 
8 people who are of their opinion. Moſt of the Fa- 
anno mundi 3010, thers, and of the Moderns, believe Ziba was a ca- 
@ num. 21. & lumniator, and that David ſuffered himſelf to be im- 
 alir plerique an poſed on. Mark well the thought of Pope Gregory: 
. 2 he owns that Mephiboſheth was ſlandered, and yet he 
Aue, aliigue: inſiits that the ſentence which ſtripped him of all his 
gibs ob bare eſtate was juſt. He inſiſts on it for two reaſons: 1, 
injiſtiti am in Ne- becauſe David pronounced it; 2, becauſe a ſecret judg- 
 phibeſetbum, nexa ment of God intervened. Nor me latet, præter Inter- 
cam infidelitate . f 
magna & ingra- Pretes in contrarium Jupra adductos, S. Gregorium contra 
titudine in Jena- Davidem flare 1. 1. dials. c. 4. Quamvis enim ait, la- 
than cus pa- tam a Davide contra innacentem Fonathe filium ſententi- 
1 of am, quia per Davidem lata eft, & occulto Dei judicio 
2 we ._ pronunciata, juſtam credi, tamen diſerte agnoſcit Miphi- 
dis regnum. Et boſethum fuiſſe irtflkcentem. Ex quo aperte ſequitur, ſen- 
ita widetur afſeri tentiam Dawvidis non fuiſſe juflam. In quo cogimur F. 
apud Hreronymum Gregorio non adbærere, cum compertiſſima fit Davidis 
in Tradit. Hebre, © nftitas 3 nec eum poſiea ſarciſſe hujuſmadi diſpendium 
ad J. 2. Reg. c. . . 7 
19. Th. Raynau- aliunde conſiet (33). The Author whom I quote takes 
due, IIplab. another way : lince the holineſs of David, ſays he, is 
Sect. 2. Serie 2. well known to us, and ſince he never ordered any re- 
Sb. 19+ bes. . paration of the wrong which he had done to Mephi- 
* boſhetb, we are to conclude that the ſentence was juſt. 
(31) 1 King, 'This is to ellabliſh a very dangerous principle; we mult 
chap. Xi. vcr. It, no longer examine the actions of the old Prophets by 
(32) Vide Pettum the ideas of Morality, ſo as to condemn thoſe which 
Juannem Oli i, ſhould be conformable thereto 3 and conſequently Liber- 
1 T 3 tines might accuſe our Caſuiſts of approving certain 
; 3 pi actions which are viſibly unjuſt; to approve them, 1 
p. 4. 8. 5 3, ſay, in favour of certain people, and by accepting of 
& um Ray- perlons. Let us act in a better manner, and apply to 
naud. page 232. the Saints what has been ſaid of great Wits, Nullum 
ſme wenia placuit ingenium. The greateit Saints have 
need of . pardon in ſome reſpects. 
(33) Th. Riy=2 VI. I fay nothing of the reproach which was made 
aau!. page 232. David by Michal one of his wives, on account of the 
arb he put hizaſelf into when he danced in public. 
t he had diſcovered his nakedueſs, his action might 
be deemed ill, woraily ipeaking : but if he did no 
more than make himſelf contemptible by his poſtures, 
and by not kceping up the mazcity of his character, 
it was but an imprudence at molt and not a crime. It 
ought to be well conſidered gn what occaſion it was 


(23) 2 Sam. 
chap. ix. 
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Church, through which, by his Writings, he diffuſes a light full of conſolation and pierys 


S WC 


find 


that he danced: it was when the Ark was copia to | 
Jeruſalem (34); and — the exceſs of his jow (34) 2 Sam. 
his attachment and ſenfi- chap. vi. 


formation, 


364s 365. 


dies would deſerve to become barren, if nothing more = Hate, return. 


choath 
be thought very ſtrange in any part of Europe, if A ed bona 
on a day of proceſſion of the Holy Sacrament the % alta in the 
Kings ſhould dance in the ſtreets with nothing but 2 77 2 
ſmall girdle on their bodies. ' | | Bi * — 
VII. The conqueſts of David ſhall be the ſubject of bi ſcar, and cn. 
my laſt obſervation. There are ſome rigid Caſuiſts, ***4 bim with. 
who do not think that a Chriſtian Prince can lawfully © © Bona: 
engage in a War, merely out of a deſire to aggran- „. ; 
dize himſelf. Theſe Caſuiſis approve of none but de- quoted by Fer- 
fenſive Wars, or in general thoſe which only tend to rend, Reponſe 2 
get every man reſtored to the poſſeſſions which belo * a 
to him. On the foot of this Maxim, David would fre- * 
quently have undertaken unjuſt Wars; for, beſides that bee 
the Scripture often repreſents him as the aggreſſor, we 
find that he extended the bounds of his empire from Egypt to 
the Euphrates (37). That we may not therefore condemn (37) The Abbot 
David, we had better ſay, that conqueſts may ſometimes de Choiſi, H!/. di 
be permitted ; and that conſequently care ſhould be 44 Saracen, 
taken left, in declaiming againit modern Princes, our * 
cenſures fall unawares on that great Prophet. 


But if, generally ſpeaking, the conqueſts of that 
holy Monarch have raiſed his glory without prejudice | 
to his juſtice, it will be difficult 'to admit this propok- 
tion when we enter into particulars. Let us not, by our 
conjectures, pry into ſecrets which Hiſtory has not. re- 
vealed to us: let us not conclude that, ſince David was 
willing to take advantage.of the treaſon of Abner and 
of Huſhai, he therefore ſtuck not to make uſe of ſtra- 
tagems of almoſt every kind againſt the infidel Kings 
whom he ſubdued. Let us confine our ſelves to what 
the ſacred Hiſtory has told us of the manner wherein 
he treated the vanquiſhed, He alſo brought forth the 
people that were in Rabbah (38), and put them under (38) It was tht 
ſaws, and under harrows of iron, and under axes of chief City of the 
iron, and made them paſs through the brick-hiln ; and Ammonites. 


thus did be yy” all the cities of the children of Ammon 


(39). The Geneva Bible obſerves in the Margin of (39) 2 Sam. 
tais Verſe, that theſe avere different ways of putting pro; Chap. xii, ver. 3. 
ple to death which were anciently practiſed. Let us ſee | 
how he treated the Moabites : He mea ſunedubem with : 
a line, caſting them down to the ground ; even with two (40) Ibid. chaps 
lines meajured he to put to death, and with one full line ta viii. ver. 2+ 
keep alias (40). That is to ſay, he determined to put 
to death preciſely two thirds of them neither more nor (41) See the 
les (41). Edom received yet a harſher treatment: he Note of the Ges 
there ſlew all the males ; Six months did Foab remain e Bible. 
there with all Iſrael, until be had cut off every male in (43) 1 Kings, 
Egon (42). Can this method of making war be de- cheap. xi. ver. 15. 
5 Ie th | 


bis father bis 


D A 


mar 


nied to be blame-worthy ? Have not the Turks and 
Tartars a little more hamanity ? And if a vaſt number 
of Pamphlets daily complain of the military executi- 
on3 of our own time, which are really cruel and highly 
to be blamed, tho' mild in compariſon of David's, 
what would not the Authors of thoſe Pamphlets ſay at 
this day, had they ſuch uſage to cenſure as the ſaws, 
the harrows, and the brick-kilns of David, and the 
general ſlaughter of all the males, both old and young ? 
[1] Even in his laſt Words we find the indirect deal. 
ings of Policy.] Underſtand me right: I do not mean 
that David when in thoſe circumſtances did not ſpeak 
his real thoughts; but that the frank and plain man- 
ner in which he opened his heart, is a demonſtration 
that he had formerly in two remarkable inſtances ſa- 
crificed juſtice to utility. He well knew that Joab de- 
ſerved death, and that the ſuffering the aſſaſſinations 
with which that man's hands were polluted to go un- 
puniſhed, was a flagrant injury done to the laws, and 
to juſtice. Joab nevertheleſs had kept his places, his 
intereſt, and his authority. He was brave, he ſerved 
the King his maſter faithfully and to good purpoſe ; 
and dangerous diſcontents might be apprehended if he 
attempted to puniſh him. 'Theſe were the political 
reaſons which made the Law give _— to Utility. 
But when David had no further uſe for that General, 
he gave orders that he ſhould be put to death ; this 
was one of the clauſes of his Will (43). Solomon, his 
Succeſſor, was charged with a like execution againſt 
Shimei. This man, when he heard that David was 
flying from Jeruſalem in great diſorder, becauſe of Ab- 
ſalom's revolt, came to inſult him by the way, and 
loaded him with reproaches even harder than the ſtones 
' he caſt at him (44). David bore this injury very pa- 
(++' 2 597  tiently : he therein acknowledged and adored the hand 
4 of God, with marks of 1 ** piety; and when his 
affairs were ſettled again, he pardoned Shimei, who 

was one of the firſt to ſubmit, and to implore his mer- 
cy (45). David ſwore that he would not put him to 
death, and was as good as his word till he came to dye; 
but ſeeing himſelf on his death-bed, he charged his 
(46) x Ki ſon to put that man to death (46) ; an evident proof 
66.4 Py — that he had only let him live, firſt to gain the glory of 
being a merciful Prince, and afterwards to avoid being 

reproached to his face with having broke his word. 

I would fain know whether, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a man 
who promiſes his enemy his life, acquits himſelf of 

that promiſe, when he orders him to be put to death 

by his Will ? 

To the objections, which Mr. Bayle makes here, 

it may be added, that, as this Verſe is tranſlated, Da- 

vid commends his ſon Solomon for his Viſdom, and 

yet by expreſly ordering him to ſlay Shimei leaves him 

no room for the exerciſe of this wiſdom in the caſe : 

and, what is more, Solomon did not in ary proper 

ſenſe comply with his father's dying requeſt ; for if 

Shimei had not gone out of Jeruſalem, his hoary head, 

(according to the ſtory) would not have been brought 

down to the grave with Bld. But all theſe difficulties 

are at an end, if we tranſlate the Verſe in the follow- 

ing manner. Now therefore do not hold him guiltleſs, 

(for thou art a wiſe man, and knoweſt what thou 

oughteſt to do unto him) but do not bring down his hoary 

head with blood to the grave. By putting the middle 

words into a Parentheſis, the laſt ſentence of the verſe 

is connected to the firſt ; and then the negative parti- 

cle a/, which is in the firſt, , may be borrowed to ſup- 

ply the ſenſe in the laſt. This is done by our Engliſh 

ranſlators in Deut. xxxiii. 6. Levit. x. 6. P/, ix. 19. 

and cxliii. 7. and in ſome other places of the Old Te- 

ſtament; and therefore it might as well have been done 

here. If this Tranſlation be right, then David's direc- 

tion to his ſon Solomon will be, that he ſhould not put 

Shimei to death for his former crime of curſing Da- 

vid, becauſe of the oath, which David had ſworn to 

him: but at the ſame time, that he ſhould not 50 

him guiltleſs, leaving it to the W:/dom of Solomon to 

inflict a proper puniſhment upon him, provided it were 

not a capital one. And in this Solomon ſtrictly obeyed 

his father's command, by only confining Shimei to Je- 

ruſalem, and puniſhing him afterwards with death only 


Vol. IV. 


(43) 1 Kings, 


chap. ii. ver. 6. 


(45) Ibid. chap. 
Xxix. ver. 19, &c 


— cally; for which reaſon every one 1s at liberty to judge of them (z). Let us conclude 
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(x) NE find the indirect dealings of policy [1]. The holy Scripture relates them only hiſtori- 


with 


for his ſecond tranſgteſſion, when he went out of the 
bounds of his impriſonment without the King's leave 
and in direct diſobedience to his command. Cxrir. 
Rem. ] 

From all that has been ſaid in the precedent Re- 
marks, and in this, it may be eaſily inferred, that if 
the people of Syria had been as great Writers of Li- 
bels, as the Europeans are at this day, they would 
have ſtrangely disfigured David's glory. With what 
infamous names and titles would they not have loaded 
that troop of Adventurers who went to join him, after 
he had retired from Saul's Court? The Scripture in- 
forms us that all thoſe WhO were perſecuted by their 
Creditors, all the diſcontented, and all who were in 


bad circumſtances, repaired to him, and that he be- (47) Conwenerunt 


came their Captain (47). Nothing is capable of be- 24am omner qui 
ing more maliciouſly miſrepreſented than a thing of one! * 
this kind. Thoſe who have written the Hiſtory of 5, a 
Catiline, and of Cæſar, would furniſh a ſatyrical Painter & amaro animo, 
with a great many colours. Hiſtory has preſerved a C fads et to- 
ſmall ſpecimen of the abuſes to which David was ex- 1b. g 
poſed among the friends of Saul. This ſpecimen * . 
ſnews that they accuſed him of being a man of blood, 18 
and looked on the rebellion of Abſalom as a juſt pu- (48) Ide werds 
niſhment for the miſchiefs which they ſaid David had F Vine, accord- 
done to Saul, and his whole family. I ſet down the g , 7e Serip- 
words of the Scripture in the margin (48) ; and here rr ppg 
are thoſe of Joſephus (49) : ae „ ?, x47 cut, has bloody 
xp, BTW xHAYmirer TO70! it, 75 Gu ovy- man, and thou 
Yrs veer Tee.. . # Aves Ts (Cann hvTo x) i Man of Belial : 
xnyopt, GR t £74 pWanacy, BAXTPnay deri the oo hath 
Att, tui Heid hgxayov ννα π ,, id ge 8 
Nn Js % T1; ti, g iran wy indpaler, i x1 79 O49 of the houſe of 
xn exe worry The Baciniicg ur QAopiry, xy Saul, in whoſe 

& Tad; Hs 2 UT % nAcpTrey tug adry Foo rh: M- ſeed thou haſt 
am aur wonpatamiry. i. e. But when David came I 2 
** near a place called Bachora, there came a kinſman of ee. the King- 
% Saul's, named Semei . . . . who threw ſtones at dom into the hand 
* him and reviled him; and when his friends protec- of Abſalom thy 
* ted him, he abuſed him yet worſe, calling him a fn * 2nd behold, 
* bloody man, and the author of many miichiefs ; ent — 
* and bidding him leave the land, as an impure and becauſe thou art a 
*© execrable perſon : and he gave God thanks that he bloody man. 


* had deprived him of the kingdom, and puniſhed him 2 San. chap. xvi. 


4e by means of his own ſon for what he had commit- . 7, *: 


* ted againſt his maſter.” They carried things too (49) Antig. lib, 
far: it is true, that by the teſtimony of God himſelf 7. cap- 8. pag. 
David was a man of blood; for which reaſon God 3. 
would not permit him to build the Temple (50). It is (5 1 Chron, 
true alſo that to appeaſe the Gibeonites he delivered up chap. xxii. ver. 
to them two ſons and five grandſons of Saul, who were 8. and chap, 
all ſeven hanged (51). But it is falſe that he ever . 3» 
"a+ any attempt either on the life or the crown of > am. 
Saul. Chap. * Xi. 

They who may think it ſtrange that I ſhould ſpeak Ax important 
my opinion of certain Actions of David, compared Adxertiſement 
with natural Morality, are deſired to conſider three = 3 * 
things. I. That they are themſelves obliged to con- Cid b.. 
feſs that this Prince's behaviour to Uriah is one of the : 
2 crimes that can be committed. 'Taere is there- (52) Iehherve the 
ore no other difference between us, than with regard *7//f*re ac- 
to the number of his faults : for I acknowledge as well 7 3 * 
as they, that the failings of this Prophet are no argu- 454 followed the 
ment againſt his having been a man full of piety, and orders of God, 
extraordinary zeal for the glory of the Lord. He was when Aggryors 
ſubje& to the alternatives of paſſions and grace: a ſa- 7 1 — oy 
tality adhering to our nature ever ſince the fin of A- hes. 3 
dam. The grace of God guided him oſten; but in xxx; ut that be 
ſeveral inſtances his paſſions got the upper hand ; and 4% noc conſult 
Policy ſilenced Religion. II. That it is very allowable for Ged ou be bad 
private perſons, ſuch as my ſelf, to judge of facts con- NA,, , en 
tained in Scripture, when they are not expreſly quali- e were ro exter- 
fied by the Holy Ghoſt. If the Scripture in relating minate the neigh- 
an action blames or commends it, it, is no longer al- 5% of Acbifh, 
lowed to appeal from that judgment; but every one = ke Kyu 
ought to regulate his approbation or his diſapprobation u be do- 
by the model of the Scripture. I have not acted con- minions of Saul. 
trary to this duty: the facts, on which I have deliver- L is a e 
ed my poor opinion, are related in the ſacred Hiſtory, © 4id 3 
without any character of approbation (52). III. That een 4. 
great injury would be done to the cternal Laws, and by 

| conſequence 
6U 


(53) He was 
born, according to 
Calviſius, in the 


year of tbe World 


2860, and was 
anointed by Sa- 
muel in the year 


of the World 


2880, and killed 


Goliath the year 
after, 


OnsERVATI- 
ONS ona Natrra- 
tive contained in 
the Books of Sa- 
muel. 
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with ſaying that the Hiſtory of King David may encourage ſeveral crowned heads 
againſt the alarms which ſevere Caſuiſts might give them, by maintaining that it is ſcarce 
poſſible for a King to be ſaved. The Life of this great Prince publiſhed by the Abbot 
de Choiſi is a very good book; it would have been much better if he had taken the pains 
to ſet down in the margin the years of every action, and the paſſages of the Bible or of 


not take notice of many faults of Moreri 


I ſhall 
The Article of David, which I have 


lately read in the Dictionary of the Bible, will turniſh me with matter for a Remark [L]. 


conſequence to true Religion, if a handle was given 
to libertines to object to us, that ſo ſoon as a man has 
a ſhare in the inſpirations of God, we look on his con- 
duct as the rule of manners; ſo that we dare not con- 
demn thoſe actions which are diametrically oppoſite to 
the notions of equity, when it is he who has commit. 
ted them. There is no medium ; either theſe are un- 
worthy actions, or actions like theſe are not wicked: 
now, as we muſt neceſſarily chuſe the one or the other 
of theſe two propoſitions, is it not better to conſult the 
intereſt of Morality, rather than the glory of a parti- 
cular perſon? Otherwiſe, ſhould we not declare that 
we had rather prejudice the honour of God, than that 
of a mortal man ? 

[XK] I ſhall not take 
reri.] Only five. 

I. David was two and twenty years old, when Sa- 
muel anointed him with the oil appointed for the conſe- 
creation of Kings. This is inconſiſtent with what follows, 
and with what goes before. He had juſt ſaid that 
David was born in the year of the world 2950, and a 
little after he tells us that David vanquiſhed Goliath 
in the year of the world 2971. It is manifeſt that 
the victory over Goliath was poſterior to David's be- 
ing anointed ; whereas, according to Moreri, the cere- 
mony of anointing him was not performed till a year 
after that victory. To correct this fault it ſhould be 


notice of many faults of Wh 


- faid that David was anointed at the age of twenty (5 3). 


The reſt wants no correction; for it is true that David 
overcame Goliath the year after he was anointed. 

II. It is not true that Saul renewed the perſecu- 
tion againſt David, after the latter had twice ſorborne 
to do him the leaſt harm, tho' he had the moſt fa- 
vourable opportunity in the world. It is a little ſur- 
prizing that the Scripture, to aggravate Saul's crime, 
ſhould not take notice that he quickly repented of his 
reconciliation with David, and rendred himſelf guilty 
of black ingratitude. In the XXIVth Chapter of the 
Iſt Book of Samuel, he is informed that David, hav- 
ing it in his power to kill him in a cave, would not 
do him any hurt: ke admires this generoſity ; he prays 
God to reward it ; he owns that the crown is deſtin- 
ed for David ; he recommends his family to him ; 
and returns home. In the XXVIth Chapter of the 
ſame Book, he is informed that David having it in 
his power to kill him by night in his tent, retires 
without touching him : he admires this generoſity ; he 
gives David his bleſſing; he foretels him all forts of 
proſperity ; and returns to his houſe. Moreri ſuppoſes 
that theſe two actions, ſo very like one another, hap- 
pened the ſame year. I repeat it: it is a little ſur- 
prizing that the Scripture does not make uſe of the 
firſt of theſe two facts, to make Saul's obſtinacy in 
perſecuting his Son-in-Law more odious. Two or 
three lines might have produced a conſiderable effect: 
a Reader would have been ſtruck to ſee that Saul, be- 
ing obliged to his ſon-in-law for his life, praiſes him, 
admires him, wiſhes him a thouſand bleſſings, and yet 
in a little time takes the field again to deſt oy him. 
The laws of Hiſtory require, Without doubt, that in 
ſpeaking of this new purſuit, it ſhould be obſerved 
that it was an infraction of that ſolemn agreement 
which had followed the adventure of the cave: and 
yet you will not find one tittle in the Scripture con- 
cerning this circumſtance. Here is further matter of 
ſurprize. David repreſenting to Saul that he had not 
deſerved the perſecution which he ſuffered, and that he 
could eafily have killed him in his tent, does not put 
him in mind that it was the ſecond time he had had 
the King's life in his power, and that the King had 
ſoon forgotten the adventure of the cave. Saul, on his 
part, owns himſelf in the wrong, and ſpeaks to Da- 
vid with the utmoſt civility, and yet * no notice 
that it was the ſecond time he owed his life to him. 


4 Ns 


] have 


It muſt be confeſſed that ſuch circumſtances are not 
to be forgotten. Beſides, we ſee that on the firſt of 


| theſe two occaſions, David and Saul make uſe of near- 


ly the ſame words as they do on the ſecond. If I 
{aw two accounts of this nature in lian, or in Va- 
lerius Maximus, I ſhould make no difficulty to believe 
that they were but one action, which having been re- 
lated two different ways, ſerved for the ſubje& of two 
articles, or of two chapters. The fact would be, that 
David having the life of Saul, his cruel perſecutor, in 
his hands, ny preſerved it. The two ways of 
relating the affair would be, 1, that Saul, being ob- 
liged to ſtep aſide from his men on a private occaſion, 
entered into a cave where David was ; 2, that David 
by night ſlipped thro' the camp as far as Saul's tent, 
while the guards were faſt aſleep. I leave Father Si- 
mon and the Critics of his ſize to examine whether 
the Hiſtorical Books of the Old Teſtament might not 
poſſibly relate the ſame thing twice. It ſeems to me that 
the action of the Ziphites, related in the 23d chapter of 
the 1ſt Book of Samuel, is not different from that 
which is related in the 26th chapter of the ſame Book. 
Whoever will take the pains to compare thoſe two 
Relations, will doubtleſs be of my mind. But what 
is very certain is, that Saul did not perſecute David 
after the ſecond reconciliation. 'This is Moreri's ſe- 
cond fault. 

The IIId conſiſts in his aſſerting that David wwas 
fo well received by Achiſh King of Gath, that the ſud- 


dien favour ſhewn him was very near cauſing the great 


men to revolt. There is not a word of truth in all this; 
and I ſee nothing that could have produced ſuch a falſe- 
hood, except the ſuſpicions which were formed againſt 
David, when they ſaw him with his troops in the 
rear-guard of Achiſh's army. The chiefs of the Phi- 
liſtines would abſolutely have David return back to the 
city which had been given him (54). Theſe Chiefs 
were very different from the great men of the King of 
Gath's Court. 

IV. 'The ws / pong diſcontent of the great men did 
not oblige David to retire from that Court. He retired 
from thence out of reſpect; he was apprehenſive leſt 
he and his people might incommode the Prince by 
their abode in the Capital: he therefore begged of 
Achiſh to aſſign him ſome other habitation ; which 
was granted him. This happened before the Chiefs of 
the Philiſtines demanded that David ſhould quit their 


camp. 

V. It ſhould not have been ſaid that David re- 
turned to Ziklag, ſince no notice had been taken that 
he had dwelt there before. 

[L) The Article Dau. . in the Dictionary of 
the Bible will furniſh me with matter for a Remark.] 
The Printers were got thus far when I was ſhewn a 
Dictionary (55), which I immediately conſulted in the 
Article of the Prophet David. I have found ſome paſ- 
ſages in it which have given me occaſion to make a few 
Obſervations. I. It is not true that David came into 
the world 110 years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt: 
there were above a thouſand years (56) between the 
birth of the one and that of the other. II. The Author 
ought not to have ſuppreſſed the inroad made by Da- 
vid on the allies of his Patron, nor the lie he made 
uſe of to perſuade Achiſh that he made them on the 
lands of the Iſraelites. Neither ought he to have 
ſuppreſſed the unfair War which he made on thofe 
people: he put both men and women to the ſword. 
It is not allowable in a Dictionary to imitate the Pa- 
negyriſts, who only to ich on the bright circumitances : 
a Writer of ſuch a Work ſhould act like an Hiſtorian, 
and tell both the good and the bad; and this is what 
the Scripture has done. III. We cannot therefore ap- 
prove the affectation which appears here of ſaying no- 
thing of David's ſtratagems, as well againſt Iſhboſheth, 

as 


Joſephus which ſupplied him with what he advances. A Reader is not pleaſed to be left . 


ignorant whether what he reads comes from a ſacred ſource, or from a profane one. 
[K]. 


(54) 1 Sam. 
Chap« xxix. 


(55) It is the 
Dictionary of the 
Bible compoſed 
by Mr. Simon, 
Prieſt, Doctor of 
Divinity, and 
printed at Lyons, 
1693, in folio. 


{56) There were 
1099, according 
to Calviſius. 
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chap 
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his eldeſt fon from the ſucceſſion [M. 


as againſt Abſalom ; and to ſpeak only of the Wars 
for which David had provocation. Should not ſome- 
thipg have been ſaid of thoſe wherein the Scripture 
repreſents him as the Aggreſſor, and of the aſtoniſhing 
ſeverity with which he treated the vanquiſhed ? IV. 
The Author does worſe than ſuppreſs, he ſuppoſes, 
without any foundation in Scripture, that the Syrians, 
the Ammonites, the Moabites, and the other neighbour- 
ing nations attacked David. The Sacred Hiſtory plainly 
inſinuates that they only endeavoured to defend them- 
ſelves, in which they were far from ſucceeding (57). 
V. He ſuppoſes alſo, without any foundation in Scrip- 
ture, that that Prince married the young girl whom 
they brought him to try to warm him. I might ex- 
cuſe this, without prejudice to what I have ſaid con- 
cerning that extraordinary method of reviving natural 
heat. I do not think that the moſt indulgent of our 
modern Caſuiſts would conſent that an old man wholly 
incapable of conſummating the marriage, ſhould marry 
a young girl with no other view than to warm his 
hands and feet by her. They would conclude, no 
doubt, that he would fin, and would be the occaſion 
of his companion's finning alſo. VI. The Author en- 
deavours to remove the difficulty which ſtares every 
Reader in the face, when he conſiders that Saul did 
not know David on the day that Goliath was killed : 
he endeavours, I ſay, to remove it, and perplexes him- 
ſelf more that he needs ; for he ſays in one place (58), 
that David, at the age of ſeventeen, went to play on 
the harp to Saul, and in another (59) he makes him 
to be but fourteen or fifteen, and a very litile boy. 
Preſently after, deſigning to refute thoſe who ſay that 
his combat againſt Goliath was prior to his playing on 
the harp, he forms a ſpecious objection to himſelf, 
drawn from the commendation which was given Da- 
(60) Et reſpen- vid of being a valiant man, and a good warrior (60) 
dens unus de pue- by thoſe who propoſed him to Saul as a proper perſon 
lam Jar gh. to drive away by Muſic the eyil ſpirit which troubled 
] Slaton Saul. To this 1 anſwer, ſays he, that we are not to 
pſallere, & for- conclude from theſe two <vords Fortiſſimum & Bellico- 
tiſſimum robore, ſum, that the combate was before the playing on the harp, 
8 — becauſe the epithet of ſtrong may be given to any one, 
2 mak * provided he be really fo — 1 reſpect to his age. 1s not 
chap. xvi. ver. Ve very ſtrong who can run down Lions and Bears, fight 
18. with them, and flrangle them? Here is an anſwer which 

ſuppoſes that David * yet very little, and @ young 
lad of fourteen or fifteen years old, had fought with 
Lions, had run them down, had ſtrangled them, and 
might be called a ſtrong man, a Warrior, and a man 
prudent in matters. This difficulty is conſiderable 
enough to deſerve to be obviated : whence comes it 
then that our Author does not ſo much as ſeem to per- 
eee Ove it? His filence will not prevent Readers, who 
A\Fhor of the have any penetration, from ſeeing very plainly that 
Di&ionary of the fince David fought Goliath at the age of one and 
Bible, pag. 249. twenty (61), he muſt be near twenty years old the firit 

time he went to Saul's Court. And ſo the reaſon which 
(62) He cites the our Author advances as the beſt why Saul did not know 
— 1 2 David the day of the combate againſt Goliath, is good 
Bible? who puts for nothing (62). This reaſon is, becaule a little boy 
eight years be- alters his features ſo much in ſeven years time, that 
tween the rſt thoſe who do not ſee him again till after an abſence 
2 3 of ſeven years do not know him. This is not Da- 
the ad, and who vid's cafe 3 therefore recourſe muſt be had to other 


(57) See the 26 
Book of Samuel, 
chap» vii. 


(58) Pag. 249. 


(59) Pag. 259. 


(61) It is the 


ſuppoſes David reaſons. The Author mentions thoſe which ſeveral 
— y fifteen Commentators have deviſed. If they do not fully ſa- 
Iſt time, 


tisfy thoſe who are not difficult to be pleaſed, the 


Ta rs is the Ar- 


— 3 ſhould not conſider him as a Royal Prophet, and a man after God's own heart. 


Bayle, on ſome 
Complaints a- 
gainſt the pre- 
ceding. 


A] He was the youngeſt of the Sons of Feſſe the 
Bethlehemite.) Jeſſe was deſcended in a right line from 
Judah, one of the twelve ſons of Jacob, and dwelt at 
Bethlehem, a ſmall city of the Tribe of Judah. Some 
modern Rabbins ſay, that when David was conceived. 
Jeſſe his father did not think he enjoyed his Wife, 


appointed him King, and performed the ceremony of anointing him. David was then 14. 
but a ſimple ſhepherd. He was the youngeſt of the eight ſons of Jeſſe the Bethlehemite [A. 


tho he begot him on his wife, he thought he begat him 
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I have forgot to obſerve that it would be unreaſonable to blame David for excluding 


fault muſt be laid on the nature of the queſtion. VII. 
The Author forgets the ſtrongeſt proof that can be 
alledged againſt thoſe who will have it that David was 
not ſent for to drive away Saul's evil ſpirit, till after 
the combate with Goliath. He does not alledge that 
thoſe people reverſe the order in which the Scripture 
relates the events; he does not alledge that Saul's ſer- 
vant who praiſed David for being robuſt, a warriour, 
eloquent, and beautiful, ſaid nothing of the victory 
over Goliath. Now it is impoſſible to comprehend 
that they who were deſirous of recommending him to 
the King after that combate ſhould be fo ſtupid as not 
to tell the Prince at once, The ſame young man who 
flew Goliath plays cell on muſical inflruments : and he 
will cure yon. 
The fear of being too prolix prevents my examin- 
ing whether the Author has failed in exactneſs in the 
remainder of the Article. He has avoided the incon- 
venience which I have remarked in the Abbot de Choiſi; 
having ſet down the years whercin David did ſuch and 
ſuch a thing. 
MI It would be unreaſmable to blame Dawid for 
excluding his eldeſt fon from the ſucceſſion.) David left 
his Kingdom to Solomon, in prejudice of the right of 
primogeniture; a right which in hereditary crowns 
ought to be inviolably maintained, unleſs one wou'd 
open a door to a thouſand civil wars. Nevertheleſs 
avid had very jult reaſons to contravene that right, 
becauſe Adonijah his eldeſt ſon had been ſo impatient 
to reign, that he aſcended the throne before David was 
dead (63). This indulgent father durſt not ſhew his (63) 1 King:, 
reſentment of an impatience which in reality differed h. i. 
not from: uſurpation ; he had been always very tender 
to his children : and his almoſt decrepid age was not 
very fit to correct the ſoftneſs which attends tender 
hearts : but Solomon's mother, ſtirred up and directed 
by a Prophet (64) whom Adonijah had not invited to (+) Py the Pro- 
the royal feaſt (65), warded off the blow ; ſhe ande OY 
the Prophet obliged David to declare in favour of So- , 
lomon, and to give the neceſſary orders for the inſtall- — y 7 * 
ment of that young Prince. Adonijah gave himſelf and 26. 
for loſt, and took refuge at the foot of the altar: but 
Solomon ſent to aſſure him that he would do him no 
hurt provided he behaved well and prudently for the : 
future (66). Notwithſtanding he cauſed him to be (6) Lid. ver. 
lain for a reaſon which ſeems pretty ſlight z I mean ** 
becauſe Adonijah had aſked in marriage*the Shunamite = 
who had ſerved to warm David (67). This confirms (97) Ibid. ch. ii, 
what I have ſaid above, that the Royal Prophet was 
unhappy in children. They had no natural affection, 
either for him or for one another. Here is the wiſeſt 
of them all, who ſheds the blood of his eldeſt brother 
for a trifle ; for it mult not be imagined that he put him 
to death on the account of the irregularity of Ado- 
nijah's love. All the ſons of David ought to look on 
the Shunamite as forbidden fruit. Her virginity had 
belonged to their father; and he would have actually 
taken poſſeſſion of it, had his ſtrength permitted. 
Adonijah therefore was to blame for caſting his eyes 
on that girl; but it was not for this reaſon that his 
brother killed him : it was becauſe his petition awaken- 
ed Solomon's jealouſies, and made him fear leſt, if he 
was accuſtomed to aſk favours, he might, in a ſhort 
time think of inſiſting on his right of primogeni- 
ture (68), A policy in ſome reſpects like that of the (68) Ibid. ver, 
Ottomans occaſioned his deſtruction. 98 


DAVID, King of the Jews, was one of the greateft men in the World, though we 


The 


firſt time the Scripture makes him appear on the ſtage (a), is to acquaint us that Samuel (7) 7 Samuel, 


chap. XY. Ver. 


Alter 


but his maid-ſervant ; and hereby they explain the th 
Verſe of the LIſt Pſalm, where David declares hat 
he auas ſhapen in iniquity, and that his mother concerved 
him in fin. This, ſay they, ſigniſies that Jeſſe bis fa- 
ther committed an Adultery when he begot him, becauſe 


ca 
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fits of frenzy, by the ſound of Muſical Inftruments [ BJ. A ſervice of ſuch im 
made him ſo much beloved by Saul, that that Prince retained him in his family, 


e) Ibid. ver. 21. 


A) bid. chap. 
xvii. ver, 15. 


(e) Ibid, ver. 49, 
50. 


(f) Ibid. ver. 55+ 


(1) See the Four- 
nal des Savant 
of the 14th of 
July 1692, pag- 
465 of the Dutch 
Edition. 


(2) In Bibliothe- 
ca magna Rabbi- 
nica, Part. 2. 
pag. 4. quoted in 
the Journal des 
Savans, ibid. 
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(5) Ibid. ver. 20+ After this, the Scripture informs us that he was ſent to King Saul - b), to cure him of his 


portance 
and made 


him his Armour-bearer (c). The Scripture proceeds to tell us (d) that David from time 
to time returned home to his father's, to take care of the flocks, and that one day his 
father ſent him to Saul's camp with ſome proviſions, which he deſigned for three other of 
his ſons who were in the army. David, in executing this order, heard the challenge 
which a Philiſtine named Goliath, proud of his ſtrength and gigantic ſtature, came 
every day to offer the Iſraelites, without, any one of them daring to accept it. He ſhewed 
a great deſire to go and fight this giant; whereupon he was brought to the King, and 
aſſured him that he ſhould triumph over the Philiſtine. Saul gave him his armour ; but 
as David found it cumberſome, he put it off, and refolved to make uſe only of his ling 3 
which he did with ſuch ſucceſs that he felled the boaſter with a ſtone (e), and then killed 
him with his own ſword, and cut off his head, which he preſented to Saul [CJ]. That 
Prince had aſked his General, when he ſaw David march againſt Goliath, Whoſe ſon is 
this youth (F) [D]? The General anſwered that he did not know, and received orders 


vn no other than a maid-ſervant, whoſe chaſtity be had 
tried to corrupt (1). This explication is not very con- 
formable to the doctrine of original fin ; for which 
reaſon Father Bartolocci (2), having reported this opi- 
nion of the modern Rabbins, has thought himſelf ob- 
liged occafionally to examine, whether the ancient Jews 
acknowledged the truth of this Doctrine. If the ſup- 

ſition of thoſe Rabbins be true, they would be much 
in the right to ſay that Jeſſe had committed adul- 
tery ; but on the other hand, it muſt be owned 
that he would not have finned, if he had gotten his 
maid with child, when he really believed he was en- 


joy ing his wife. This Rabbinical ſuppoſition is very 


(F) Lib. 2 Reg. 
I7- 25+ 

ebr. in Lib. 2 
Reg. cap. 17. 


(t) Tat. 2 Reg. 
17. Queſt. 27. 


(% Liran. ibid, 


(3) Theſe words 
are Father Ca- 
mart's, pag. 126, 
127, de Reba 
geftis Eliæ. 


(a) 2 Sam. chap, 
XVil » ver. 25. 


(4) This Book 
is intitled, Pre- 
cetti da effer im- 
Parati dalle Donne 
Ebree. i. e. 

« Precepts to be 
learned by the 
«« Hebrew Wo- 
«& men. See 
above the Re- 
mark [A] of the 
Article ARO- 
DON. 


(5) Precetti da 
; imparati 

c. Cape C+ page 
67. 


repugnant to the Tradition which St. Jerom mentions. 
He ſays it was believed that jeſſe the father of David 
never committed any actual ſin, and that there was no 
ſpot in him but what he brought from his mother's 
womb. Mirum eſ quod de 1/ai patre Davidis refert 
Hieronymus, illum nunquam aliud peccatum commiſiſſe 
quam quod ex origine contraxit. Quo enim loco legimus: 
Amaſa (+) ingreſſus eſt ad Abigail filiam Naas ſoro- 
rem Sarviz ; fic Hieronymus (), Naas interpretatur co- 
luber, quia eum nullum admiſiſſe mortiferum perhibent 
peccatum, niſi quod originaliter de ſerpente antiquo 
contraxit. Eſt autem Naas qui & Ifai pater David. 
Eamdem traditionem refert Abulenſis (), & monet Naas 
eundem efſe qui & Teſfſe froe lai patrem Davidis, quod 
guidem & antea Liranus (] docuerat (3). i. e. © It is 
«*« a wonderful thing which St. Jerom relates of Jefle 
the father of David, that he was never guilty of any 
«© other fin than what he contracted originally. For 
«© the paſſage wherein we read that Ama ſa (a) went 
« in to Abigail the daughter of Nabaſb, fifter to Zeru- 
* iah, is thus expounded by St. Jerom: Nahah 
« fignifies a ſerpent ; for they ſay he was guilty of no 
« deadly fin, hut what he originally contracted from the 
« old ſerpent. Now Nabaſb is the ſame with Feſſt, 
©« the father of David. Abulenſis mentions the ſame 
« tradition, and obſerves that Nahaſh is the ſame with 
«« Jefle or Iſai the father of David; which de Lyra had 
„ likewiſe taught before.” They who admit the im- 
pertinence of theſe Rabbins concerning the conception 
of David, might eaſily proceed to another impertinence, 
and rank David among the illuſtrious baſtards, The 
Phyſical reaſon which is given why baſtards are ſo 
frequently born with ſuch extraordinary natural talents, 
might be properly alledged here with regard to the 
father. T2 0g: 

I have juſt read an Italian Book (4), wherein this 
Story of the Rabbins is told us in the following man- 
ner. David's father was in love with a maid-ſervant, 
and after frequent applications, he told her at laſt that 
ſhe ſhould prepare herſelf to lie with him that night. 
She being no leſs virtuous than beautiful, complained 
to her miſtreſs, that ſhe could not be at reſt for 
Jeſſe's ſollicitations. Che non poteva haver ripoſo, riſ 
petto che il patrone continuamente la tentava per farla 
giacere una nocte con lui (5). Promiſe to content him 
to night, anſwered her miſtreſs, and I will go and put 
myſelf in thy place. The project was put in execu- 
tion two or three nights together. When Jeſſe found 
that his Wife, with whom he had not lain for a long 
time, was notwithſtanding with child, he accuſed her 
of adultery, and would not give credit to what ſhe 
told him of the bargain ſhe had made with the ſer- 


from 


vant. Neither he nor his ſons would ſee the child 
which ſhe brought into the world, but conſidered him 
as a baſtard: he treated her with the utmoſt contempt, 
and cauſed the child to be brought up in the country 
among the Shepherds. He did not acquaint his neigh- 
bours with this ſecret ; but concealed his domeſtic 
ſhame for the ſake of his children. Matters remain- 
ed in this ſtate till the Prophet Samuel came to ſeek 
a King in Jeſle's family. His choice not fixing on any 
of the ſons which he ſhewed him, David was forced 
to be fetched : they ſent for him with repugnance, be- 
cauſe they were afraid of diſcovering a hameful le- 


cret (6) ; but when they ſaw that this ſuppoſed baſtard (6) Ancera che 
Jai non lo fa- 


was the perſon whom the Prophet ſought, they ſoon 
changed their minds ; nothing was heard but fine 


' hymns. David began with a Te Deum: he praiſed 
God who had heard his prayers and delivered him from ca 
the mark of baſtardy. Jeſſe continued and ſaid, The va. 


ftone which the builders refuſed, is become the head-ſtone 
of the corner, which (h 
other ſons, Samuel, &c. alſo ſpoke ſentences. The 
Rabbin adds that Jeſſe's intention was good; his Wife 
was old, his maid was young, and he had a deſire 
to get more children. II penfiero d Iſai era buono, per- 


che efſendo la patrona vecchia, e la maſſera giovane, ha- 


vea defiderio di baver altri figlivoli (y)). What a rare (7) Precetti da 
Apology is this ! if ſuch excuſes ſhould be received, r imparati 
what a multitude of lewd people might be ſheltered &“. pet · 69. 


from cenſure? Were there ever any doctrines concern- 
ing the direction of the intention more commodious 
than this? | 

LB] He was ſent to King Saul, to cure him of his 
fits of frenzy, the ſound of muſical Inſtruments.] 
I might produce a great many Collections on this ſub- 


ject; but 1 forbear, and refer you to thoſe of Caſpar 


Leeſcherus, Profeſſor of Divinity at Wittemberg. Con- 
ſult his Difſertakio Hiftorico-Theologica de Saule per Mu- 
ficam curato. It was printed at Wittembergh in the 
year 1688. 

[C] He flew Goliath <vith his own ſword, and cut off 
his head, which he came and preſented to Saul.) The arms 
of Goliath were preſerved as a monument of the Iſra- 


elites glory. David carried them firſt to his tent (8), (8) 1 Samuel, 
but probably they were afterwards put in a holy place; chap» xvii. ver. 
for we read (9) that David having aſked the Prieſt 5+ 
Abimelec, if he could not furniſh him with a Spear or (9) Ibid. chap. 
Sword, the Prieſt anſwered him: the Sword of Goliath xxi. ver. 8, 9. 


is here, wrapped in a cloth behind the Ephod ; if thou 
wilt take that, take it: and thereupon David had it 
delivered to him. As to Goliath's head, it was car- 


ried to Jeruſalem (10), when David had made choice (10) Ibid. chap. 
of that city for the capital of his Kingdom. Joſephus xvii. ver. 54. 


ſays poſitively that it was David himſelf who conſe- 
crated Goliath's Sword to God (11). 


: (11) J 
[Di] Saul had aſked his General. Whoſe ſon is Antig. lib. 6- 
this youth ?] It is a little ſtrange that Saul did not f. II, and 14. 


know David that day, fince the young man had ſeve- 
ral times played on inſtruments of muſic in his pre- 
ſence to calm the diſmal vapours which diſturbed him. 
If ſuch a relation were found in Thucydides or Livy, 
all the Critics would unanimouſly conclude that the 
Tranſcribers had tranſpoſed the pages, forgotten ſome- 
thing in one place, repeated ſomething in another, or 
inſerted additional paſſages in the Author's Work, 
But we muſt not entertain ſuch ſuſpicions with regard 


* 


voluntd, dubitas - 


upport the ubole houſe. His 


S. R 2 


DA 
from Saul to er 


enquire whoſe ſon he was: but Saul himſelf learned it from the young man's 
mouth; for when he was brought to him aſter the Victory, he aſked him, pose ſon” art 
(2) Ibid. ver. 58. thou and David . anſwered him he was the ſon of Jeſſe (g). Then Saul fretained 
(5) mid. chap. Him in his ſervice, without letting him go home to his father any more (45). But as the 
xvii. vers. fongs which were ſung through all the cities on the defeat of the Philiſtines, aſcribed ten 
(i) The, women times more glory to David than to Saul (), the King conceived a violent jealouſy, which 
©, a d, increaſed more and more, becauſe the employments which he gave to David in order ro 
ve ang remove him from Court, ſerved only to render the young man's merit the more illuſtri- 
% thruſands and OS, and to gain him the affection and admiration of the people. By a falſe piece of 
David bi ren Policy, he would needs have him for his ſon-in-law: he hoped that the condition on 
che. ai. ver. which he deſigned to give him his ſecond daughter would deliver him from that object 
7. of averſion; but he was confounded by his own artifice. He demanded for his daugh- 
ter's dowry a hundred fore-ſkins of the Philiſtines. David brought him two hundred 

0% Ibid. ver. 27: fairly told (&) 3 fo that inſtead of periſhing in that enterprize, as Saul hoped, he returned 
with a new acceſſion of glory. He married Saul's daughter, and thereby became but 

00 Ibid. ver. a9. the more formidable to the King /): all his expeditions againſt the Philiſtines were very 
(-) Ibid. ver. 30. ſucceſsful ; his name grew famous; and he was in high eſteem (n): ſo that Saul, who 
was much leſs acquainted with the virtue of his ſon-in-law, than the diſpoſition of the 

people, thought nothing could prevent his being depoſed, but the death of David. He 

therefore reſolved to get rid of him once for all. He truſted his eldeſt ſon with the de- 

ſign, who, far from entring into his. father's jealouſy, gave David notice of the black 

% Wa. chap- Contrivance (). David fled, and was purſued from place to place, till he had given in- 
xix. ver. 42. conteſtable proofs of his probity, and of his fidelity to his father-in-law, to whom he did 
(5) Ibid. chap. not the leaſt hurt on two favourable opportunities (o) which he had of killing him if he 
_ axiv and x*% had pleaſed. This made Saul reſolve to leave him at reft. But as David apprehended 
that Prince might reſume his ill deſigns, he remitted nothing of his former precautions; 

on the contrary, he provided himſelf a ſafer refuge than before in the land of the Phi- 

(p) Ibid. chap. liſtines (y). He aſked of the King of Gath a City to dwell in, from whence he made 
ag 4 frequent inroads into the neighbouring countries (q). He returned to Judza after Saul's 
67) ma. death, and was there declared King by the Tribe of Judah (7). However, the other 
Ha Samuel, Tribes ſubmitted to Iſh-boſheth the ſon of Saul; which was the effect of the fidelity of 
chap- ii, ver-4+ Abner (3). This man, who had been General of the Army under King Saul, placed 
(+) Ibid. ver. 8. Iſh-boſheth on the throne, and maintained him on it againſt the efforts of David; but not 
| bearing to be cenſured by Iſh-boſheth for having taken one of Saul's concubines (7), he 

07) Ibid. ch. iii, treated with David to put him in poſſeſſion of Iſh-boſheth's kingdom. The negotiation 
04) He was the WOuld have ſoon been concluded to the ſatisfaction of David, if Joab (#), to revenge a 
General of Da- private quarrel, had not killed Abner, whoſe death only haſtened the ruin of the unfor- 
A Ih-boſketh.. Two of his chief Captains ſlew him, and brought his head to Da- 
vid, who, far from rewarding them as they , commanded them to be put to 

(x) a Sam. chap. death (x), Iſh-boſheth's ſubjects quickly made a voluntary ſubmiſſion to David. That 
iv. Prince had reigned ſeven years and an half over the Tribe of Judah; and he afterwards 
(3) bid. chap. v. Teigned about thirty three years over all Iſrael ()). This long reign was remarkable for 
ver. 5. eat ſucceſſes, and glorious conqueſts: it was ſcarce diſturbed by any other means than 
e criminal attempts of the Prince's own children [ZE]. Theſe are uſually the enemies 

which Sovereigns have the moſt to fear.. David was very near being reduced to the-mean 


ble of their attempts was the revolt of Abſalom, who 
forced this great Prince to fly from Jeruſalem in a 
mournful condition, with his head covered, his feet 
bare, melting into tears, and having his ears ſaluted 


to the Bible. Notwithſtanding ſome have been fo 
bold as to pretend that all the Chapters, or all the 
Verſes of the firſt Book: of Samuel are not placed in 
their original Order. The Abbot de Choiſi, in my 


opinion, removes the difficulty a better way. Dawid, 

(12) Hi. dela ſays he (12), was brought to Saul, who did not know 
Vie de David, him again at firſt, bo be had ſeen him frequently when 
* 4 be uſed to ſend for him to play on the harp : but as this 
tion, 1692. was ſeveral years ago, and as David was then very 
young, and came to Court in quality of a Muſician, and 

then appeared in the habit of a ſhepherd, it is m <won- 

der that a King, overwhelmed with buſineſs, and whoſe 

mind was diſordered, ſhould forget the features of a 

young man's face, in whom there <vas nothing extra- 

ordinary. I only wiſh he had not ſaid: 1, that 

it was ſeveral years fince Saul had ſeen David : 2, 

that David was very when he came to Saul's 

Court in quality of a Muſician. 

hood that he was much older when he killed Goliath, 

than when he came the firſt time to Saul's Court; for 

at the, time of his firſt going thither he was a mighty 

(r3) 1 Sam. ch. man and à man of war, and prudent in matters (13); 
xvi. ver. 13. he was but thirty years old when he was elected King 
after Saul's death; and there muſt neceſſarily have been 


There is no likeli- 


an interval of ſeveral years between the death of Go- 


liath, and that of Saul. : See the Remark wherein we 
criticize. Moreri, and the Remark [7]. ' 
[E] His reign .}. . . was only diſturbed by tbe crimi- 
attempts of his own children.) The: moſt conſidera- 
Vox. IV. 


by nothing but the groans of his faithful ſubjects (14). (14) 2 Sam. 
Abſalom entred Jeruſalem as it were in triumph: and chap. xv. 
that the zeal of his adherents might not grow cool on 

an imagination, that this quarrel between the father 

and the ſon might be made up, he did a thing very 


proper to perſuade them that he would never be recon- 
ciled vid. He lay with the ten concubines of 


that P in the fight of all the World (15). It is (75) Ibid. chap, 
very probable that this crime would have been _— xvi. 
him: the extreme ſorrow into which his death threw 
David is a proof of it. He was the beſt father that 
was ever ſeen ; his indul to his children was ex- 
ceflive, and he himſelf was the firſt who ſuffered by | 
it. For if he had puniſhed the infamous action of his 
ſon Amnon (16), as the thing deſerved, he would not (16) He raviſbed 
have had the ſhame and diſpleaſure to ſee another re- Tamar, and was 
venge the injury done to Tamar; and if he had chaſ- 45 vob 
del him who revenged that injury, as he ought to have of Abſalom, Ta- 
done, he would not have run the riſque. of being ab- mar's brother beck 
ſolutely dethroned. David's deſtiny was the ſame with &y father ad 
that of molt Princes: he was unhappy in his _ Lid. 
family. His eldeſt ſon violated his own ſiſter, and was 
killed by one of his brothers on account of that in- 
ceſt : the author of that fratricide lay with David's 
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condition in which Samuel found him. Humanly ſpeaking; this reverſe of fortune would 
have n [J. had he not found ſome perſons to act a Tra itor's towards 


2) Tbid. chap. Abfalom his ſon (2). 


Xv. ver. 34, &c. 


vid's py is ſo conſpicuous in his Pſalms, and in ſeveral of 
his actions, that it cannot be ſufficiently admired. He is a Sun of holineſs in the 


Church, through which by his writings be diffuſes a light full of conſolation and piety ; 
but he had his ſpots'[G]; The Life of this great Prince publiſhed by the Abbot de Choiſi 
is a good Book, and would have been much better, if he had taken the pains to ſet down 
in the margin the years of every action, and the paſſage of the Bible or; of Joſephus which 
ſupplied him with what he advances. A Reader is not pleaſed to be left ignorant whether 
what he reads comes from a ſacred or a prafane ſource. I ſhall: not take notice of 


many faults of Moreri [ HJ. The Article of David, which I have lately read in 


py 


[F} He was very near being reduced to the condition 
my in which — und bim . . . . This reverſe of 
fortune was e It may be ſeen by this exam- 
ple that there is no depending on the fidelity of the 
people ; for, in ſhort, David was both a good, and a 
great King. He had made himſelf beloved, and el- 
teemed, and he had all imaginable zeal for the Reli- 
ion of the country. His ſubjects therefore had rea- 
on to be contented, and if they had been to choofe a 
Prince, would they have wiſhed him better qualified ? 
Yet they are ſo unſteady in their duty to David; that 
his ſon Abſalom, to get himſelf declared King, has 
no more to do than to make himſelf popular for ſome 
time, and to keep ſome emiſſaries in each Tribe. We 
may apply this Maxim to the people, Caffa ft quam 
nemo rogavit z i. e. She is chafle who has never been 
aſted the queflion. If we do not fee more Kings de- 
throned, it 1s becauſe the people have not been folli- 
cited to revolt by intrigues properly conducted. There 
is nothing wanting but that : if the Prince is not a bad 
one, it is eaſy to make him paſs for ſuch, or for a ſlave 
to evil Councils. A — —_ — 14 ; _ 
rovided they are dextrouſly ſup , they paſs 
ke reaſon, how weak ſoever they may be at the 
ttom. 

[o] He had his pet.] The numbring of the peo- 
| ple 'was a thing which God looked on as a great fin 
(17) Sam. 17). His amour with the wife of Uriah, and the or- 
chap. hx ders he gave to deſtroy her huſband (18), are two moſt 
(8) Ibid, chap, enormous crimes z but he was ſo grieved for tkem, and 
xi. expiated them by ſo admirable a repentance, that this 

is not che paſſage of his life wherein he contributes the 
leaſt to the inſtruction and edification of faithful ſouls. 
We therein learn the frailty of the Saints; and it is a 
precept of vigilance: we therein learn in what man- 
ner we ought to lament our fins ; and it is an excellent 
model. As to the Remarks, which certain Critics diſs 
lay in order to ſhew that in ſome other actions of his 
Fig he deſerved to be highly blamed, I ſuppreſs them 
in this Edition, and the more willingly for that perſons 
mach more intelligent than my ſelf in ſach matters, 
have aſſured me that all theſe clouds of Objections are 
eaſily diſperſed, if it be but conſidered, I, That be 
was King de jure during the life of Saul; II, That he 
had with him the High Prieſt, who conſulted God to 
know what ought to be done; III, That the com- 
mand given to Joſhua to exterminate the infidels of Pa- 
leſtine was ſtill in force; IV, That ſeveral other cir- 
cumftances taken from Scripture may convince us of 
David's innocence in a conduct, which conſidered in ge- 
2 appears wicked, and which would be ſo at this 
e 0 
[H] 1 Gall not take notice of many faults of 1 
Five only. | 
I. David was two and twenty years old, when Samuel 
anointed him <with the ail appointed for the conſecration of 
Kings. This is inconſiſtent with what follows, and 
wich what goes before. Our Author had juſt ſaid that 


David was, born in the year of the wworld 2950, and a 


little after he tells us that David vanquiſhed Goliath in 
the year of the world 2971. It is maniſeſt that the 
victory over Goliath was poſterior to David's being 
Ce anointed ; whereas, aecording to Moreri, the ceremo- 
Caleifus, in e nu of anointing him was not performed till a year af- 

year of the Werld ter that victory. To correct this fault, it ſhould be 

2860, and was ſaid that David was andinted at the age of twenty (59). 

anointed by Sa- The reſt needs no correction; for it is true that David 
= 4" gp, overcame Goliath che year after he was anointed. 

2890, and lil! II- It is not true that Saul renewed the perſecution- 
Goliath the year againſt David, after the latter had twice forborn to 
efier , do him the leaſt harm, tho' he had the moſt favoura- 


(19) He abr 


— 


ble opportunity in the world. It is à little ſarprizing 
that the Scriptute, to aggravate Saul's crime, ſhould 
nat take, notice that he quickly repented of his recon- 
ciliation with David, and rendred himſelf guilty of 
black ingratitude. In the XXIVth Chapter of the 
firſt Book of Samuel, he is informed that David, having 
it jn his power to kill him in a cave, would not do 
him any hurt: he admires this generoſity ; he prays 
God to reward it; he owns that the crown is deſtinat- 
ed for David; he recommends his family to him; and 
returns home. In the XXVſth Chapter of the fame 
Book, he is informed that David, having it in his power 
to kill him by night in bis tent, retires without touch- 
ing him: he admires this generoſity ; he gives David 
his bleffing ; he foretells him all ſorts of proſperity ; 
and returns to his houſe. Moreri ſuppoſes that theſe 
two actions, ſo very like one another, ha the 


lame year. I repeat it: it is a little ſurprizing that OG A- 
the Scripture does not make uſe of the of theſe os ona Narra- 
tive contained in 
the Books of Sa- 


two fafts, to make Saul's obſtinacy in perſecuting his 
ſon-in-law more odious. "Two or three times might 
have produced a conſiderable effect: a Reader would 
have been ſtruck to ſee that Saul, being obliged to his 
Son in Law for his Life, praiſes him, admires him, 
wiſhes him a thouſand bleſſings, and yet in a little time 
takes the field again to deſtroy him. The laws of Hi- 
Rory require, without doubt, that in the ſpeaking of 
this new purſuit, it ſhould be obſerved that it was an 
infraction of that ſolemn agreement which had follow- 
ed the adventure of the cave: and yet you will not 
find one tittle in the Scripture concerning this circum- 
ſtance. Here is further matter of furprize, David 
repreſenting to Saul that he had not deſerved the 
cution which. he ſuffered, and that he could eaſily have 
killed him in his tent, does not put him in mind that 
it was the ſecond time he had had the King's life in 
his power, and that the King had ſoon fgrgotten the 
adventure of the cave. Saul, on his part, owns him- 
ſelf in the n. and ſpeaks to David with the ut- 
moſt civility, and yet takes no notice that it was the 
ſecond time he owed his life to him. It muſt be con- 
feſſed that ſuch circumſtances are not to be forgotten. 
Beſides, we ſte that on the firſt of theſe two occaſions, 
David and Saul make uſe of nearly the fame words as 
they do on the ſecond. If I ſaw two accounts of this 
nature in lian or in Valerius Maximus, I ſhould 
make no difficulty to believe that they were but one 
Action, which having been related two different ways, 
ſerved for the ſubject of two articles, or of two chapters. 
The fact would be, that David 2 the liſe oſ Saul, 
his cruel perſecutor, in his hands, religiouſly preſerv- 
ed it. The two ways of relating the affair would be, 1, 
that Saul, being obliged to ſtep aſide from his men on 
a private occaſion, entred into a cave where David 
was; 2, that David by night ſlipped thro? the camp 
as far as Saul's tent, while-the guards were faſt aſleep. 
I leave Father Simon and the Critics of his ſize to exa- 
mine whether the Hiſtorical Books of the old Teſta- 
ment might not poſſibly relate the ſame thing twice 
It ſeems to me that the action of the Ziphites, related 
in the XXIII Chapter of the I Book of Samuel is not 
different. from that which is related in the XX VI 
Chapter of the ſame Book. Whoever will take the 
E to compare theſe two Relations, will doubtleſs 
of my mind. But what is very certain is, that 
Saul did not perſecute David after the ſecond reconci- 
liation, This is Moreri's ſecond fault. a 
The III conſiſts in his aſſerting that David was {6 
well received by Achiſh King of Gath, that the ſud» 
den favour ſhewn him was very near cauſing the great 
mem 10 revolt. There is not a word of truth in all = 
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the Dictionary of the Bible will furniſh me with matter for a Remark [7]. 


and I ſee nothin * could have produced ſuch a 
falſhood, except the ſuſpicions which were formed a- 
gainſt David, when they ſaw him with his in 
the rear-guard of Achiſh's army The chiefs of the 
Philiſtines would abſolutely have David return back 
to the city which. had been given him (20). Theſe 
Chiefs were very different from the great Men of the 
King of Gath's Court. A 

iv . The ſuppoſed diſcontent of the Great Men did 
not oblige David to retire from that Court. He retir- 
ed thence out pprehenſive leſt he 


(20) 1 Sam. 
chap» XXix. 


woe 114 he Was a 

and his people d incommode the Prince by their 
abode in the capital: he therefore deſired Achiſh to 
aſſign him ſome other habitation ; which was granted 
him. This happened before the Chiefs of the Phili- 
ſtines demanded that David ſhould quit their camp. 

V. It ſhould not have been ſaid that David returned 
to Ziklag, fince no notice had been taken that he had 
dwelt there before. 

1] The Article of David ... . in the Dictionary of 

the Bible will furniſh me with matter for a Remark.) 

(a2 It is the The Printers were got thus far when I was ſhewn a 
Di#ionary of the Dictio (21), which I immediately conſulted in the 
I 1 Article of the Prophet David. I have found 2 

A. . ſſages in it, which have given me occaſion to m 

. x wer] wy 4 few Obſervations, J. 1 7 not true that David came 
printed at Lyons, into the world 110 5 before the birth of Jeſus 
1693, in folio. Chriſt : there were above a thouſand years (22) be- 
tween the birth of the one and that of the other. 

(22) There were IT. The Author endeavours to remove the difficulty 
1090, according which ſtares Reader in the face, when he confi- 
to Calviſizs., gers that Saul did not know David on the day that 
Goliath was killed: he ſtrives, I ſay, to remove it, 
and perplexes himſelf more than he needs ; for he ſays 
(24) Pag. 259. in one place (23) that David, at the age of ſeventeen 
went to play on the harp to Saul, and in another (24) 

(25) Ft r:ſpm- he makes him to be but fourteen or fifteen, and a very 


(23) Page 249- 


dens unus de pue- little boy. Preſently after, ning to refute thoſe who 
Alum Hf Hab. lay that his combate againſt Goliath was rice to his 
lemitem ſcientem playing on the harp, he forms a ſpecious Objection to 


Pſallere, & for- himſelf drawn from the commendation which was 


riffimum robore, given David, of his being a valiant man and a good 
wiram belliceſum, Warrior (25). To this I anſwer, ſays he, that <ve are 
259. See Ham. 201 to conclude from theſe two words, Fortiſſimum & 
chap. xvi. ver. Bellicoſum, that the combate was before the playing on 
18. the harp, becauſe the epithet of firong may be given to 
(0) he'd alſo 

ca rat, . 

At, Bat. was a Limoſin [ 


any one, provided he be really fo wvith reſpe to bit 
age. 1s not he very ſtrong who can run down Lions and 
Bears, fight with them, and flrangle them ? Here is an 
Anſwer which ſuppoſes that David being yet very lit- 
te, and à young lad of fourteen or Aficen years old, had 
fought with lions, had run them down, had ſtrangled 
them, and might be called a ſtrong man, a'warriour, 
and a man prudent in matters. This difficulty is con- 
ſiderable enough to deſerve to be obviated: whence 
comes it then that our Author does not ſo much as ſeem 
to perceive it? His filence will not prevent Readers, 
who have any — from ſeeing very plainly 
that ſince David fought Goliath at the age of one and 
twenty (26), he muſt be near twenty years old the firſt (26) It is the 
time be went to Saul's Court. And fo the reaſon ſuppoſition of the 
which our Author advances as the beſt why Saul did Author of the , 
not know David the day of the combate againſt Go- poor agg * 
liath, is good for nothing (27) : The reaſon is, be. 
cauſe a little boy alters his features ſo much in ſeven (25) He cites the 
years time, that thoſe who do not ſee him again till Author of the 
after an abſence of ſeven years, do not know him. He e «6: 
This is not David's caſe : therefore recourſe muſt be * A 
had to other reaſons. The Author mentions thoſe * > 
which ſeveral Commentators have deviſed. If they time that Saul 
do not fully ſatisfy thoſe who are not difficult to be ſ David, and 
pleaſed, the fault muſt be laid on the nature of the que- f 2%: - Sap 
ſtion. III. The Author forgets the ſtrongeſt proof 1 "7" in 
that can be alledged againſt thoſe who will have it the 18 time. 
that David was not ſent for to drive away Saul's evil 
ſpirit, till after the combate with Goliath. He does 
not alledge that thoſe people reverſe the order in which 
the Scripture relates the events ; he does not alled 
that Saul's ſervant, who praiſed David for being robuſt, 
a warrior, e t, and beautiful, ſaid nothing of the 
Victory over Goliath. Nor is it impoſlible to com- 
hend that they who were deſirous of recommendin 

im to the King after that combate ſhould be ſo ſtupid. 
as not to tell the Prince at once, The ſame young man, 
who flew Goliath, plays well on muſical Infiruments, and 
he will —5 you. 

The fear of being too prolix prevents my examini 

whether the Au has failed in exalinels in the > 
mainder of the Article. He has avoided the incon- 
venience which I have remarked in the the Abbot de 
Choifi ; having ſet down the years wherein David did 
ſuch and ſuch a thing. 


DAURAT (a) (JOHN) in Latin Auratus, a learned Philoſopher and excellent Poet, 
„and of an ancient family, whoſe name, they ſay, he quitted [B], 
to take another which has been a fruitful ſource of a great many witticiſms [C]. 


Going 


(6) Papyr, Mac. to the capital of the Kingdom (5) to finiſh his ſtudies, he there made an extraordinary 


22 Je. progreſs, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner by his ſkill in Greek, and his talent 


[4] He was a Limofin.] Thuanus, La Croix du Maine, 

Du Verdier, Mr. Menage, and ſeveral others, make 

him a native of Limoges. It may be queſtioned whether 

(1) Pap. Maſſo, they have juſt grounds for it, conſidering that Papyrius 


in Elogio Fo, Maſſo ſays he was born near the head of the Vienne (1). 
Aurati, Had he been born in the Capital of the Limoſin, I 
(2) La Croix du do not think his friends, when they were writing his 
Maine, Bibliocb, Elogy, would have affigned for his birth-place a vil- 
Page 201. 8 4 not ſo much - mY Fl | 

> 4 Sa of an ancient family, the name 9 
22 2 7 wich they ſay he quitted.] He was of the family % 
Vie d' Ayrault, Dinemandi and Bremondais (2). It is ſaid (3) that 


pag. 186, Baillet, the name of Dinemandi, ſignifying in the language of 
Auteurs deguiſeZ, the country One who dines in the morning, and there- 
OY "a by intimating ſomething mean (4), did not pleaſe him, 
(4) The cuſtom and that he changed it into that of Daurar, which 


of dining too fignifies in Gaſcon the ſame as the French word Doré, 
early. i. e. Gilt, and which had been formerly given to one 
(5) Coulon, Ri- Of his anceſtors on account of his fair hair. Others 


wieres de Hrance, aſſert that our Poet took this new name becauſe his 
Part. 1, page 323+ hirth- place was ſituate on the little River Aurance (5j). 
Monſr. Menage informs me that Daurat's mother was 

(6) Menage, Re. of the family of Bermondet (6) : wherefore the name 
marques ſur la {hould be ſo corrected in La Croix da Maine, and Bre- 
e Ayrault, nondais ſtruck out. Naudé does not forget our Daurat, 
Ps: 186, 499 when he ſpeaks (7) of thoſe who have changed the 
| (7) Naud. Pref. name of their family. Mad.. . . pre Foanne Mane- 
in Opulc. Niphi. Pranſo, Auratum 222 exbibet. Mr; Menage has in- 


things, that their frogs inſtead of croaking, cried aw 
Ss x 


ac 


troduced Daurat under the name of Orthrophagus, in 
his Metamorphoſis of Gargilius Macro. See below the 
Remark [D] of the Article GovLu (Nicholas). 
[CI . . To take another which has been à fruitful 
ſource of a great many wwitticiſms.] They could not 
miſs of this, in an age wherein puns, clenches, and 
low jeſts were current coin; but now they are cried 
down, and will not paſs. Du Verdier Vau-Privas (8) (8) Biblioth, pagi 
has preſerved us a ſonnet full of gilding, or alluſions to 685, 686. 
Id, in honour of John Dorat. The learned Francis 
. doubtleſs thought it a lucky hit when he 
made this diſtich againſt him: 


Ex ſolids effe prius vulgus quem credidit auro, 


Extror ſum e N intus erat (9). 255 e : 
© He who the vulgar fancied heretofore | Matharellj, RG, 
«© Was ſolid gold, proves lead juſt gilded ore.“ m. 248. 


Neither Daurat nor his diſciple Ronſard got any thing 
by exerciſing their Muſes againſt the Proteſtants ; it 
was attacking too rough antagoniſts. The for- 
mer, adopting a very low idea or metaphor, wrote 
againſt the frogs of the great lake of Geneva, and 
compared them to the in the Revelations, It 
was very proper indeed, to talk to them of the Reve- 
lations. In this anſwer they feigned among other 
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at Poetry, that he became one of the Proſeſſors of the Univerſity of Paris. In the year 

1560, as it is ſaid, he ſucceeded John Stracellus in the poſt of the King's Reader and 

fe) Du Brel, Profeſſor of the Greek Tongue (c); but before this he had been Principal of the College 
mig. aris, 


pag. m. 505. 


of Coqueret (d), after having been Tutor to John Anthony de Baif, in the houſe of 


Lazarus de Bait, his father, Maſter of Requeſts. ' He had continued to inſtruct this 


young 2 Deevit tis 
04%) Dinet, ve pupil in the College of Coqueret, and he had alſo the famous Ronſard (e) for his 5 


mma cum glia 


there, during the ſpace of ſeven years. One of the moſt obſervable and moſt glorious bs mag 


de Ronſard. 


(e) Ronfard's Elogies, of Daurat is, that his ſchool produced a great number of able men (/). He had Y 


entrance into this 


cholar 
buit omnes fere 


ne" a. an excellent method of teaching, and his aſpect which was ſomewhat clowniſh and dif- MT 


arumgque pentium: 


bout the year agreeable [D], was no obſtacle to the ſucceſs of his Lectures. He was acceſſible to Ker. Papyr. 


1545, ſince he 


| . 4 Maſſo, in lo. 
4545, ne every body, he loved to cut jokes, and ſometimes even made great entertainments, ap-) 


0. Aurati. See 


20 years old, pearing on all occaſions very far from being avaricious [E]; which, with the ſtars or $2 J 1b. 


fatality attending his profeſſion, might well be the cauſe of the poverty to which 


+ Alluding to RAT au Rar + de Limouſin, and complained of the 
Auratus, Roxs Es + de V. andomois (10). They even returned 
4 Or Thorns, in him the abuſe in kind, for they called him the Limo- 
allufion to Ron. ſin frog (11). Hottoman called, him Radiſh-eater (. 
* Vidi multos, ſays he (12), gui dicebant quad illa car mina 
(10) See Garaſſe, melius valebant aureum quam omnia pobtaſtrorum epi- 
Drctrine Cur. ęrammala in fine tui libri poſita duos denarios, etiam 
6 fine excipiendo ſuum vicinum Lemovicem raphanopha- 


(12) Le Labour. gam Job. Auratum. 1. e. I have ſeen ſeveral Who 


Addit. a Cafteln. is £:54 thoſe verſes were better worth a piſtole than all 
tom. a. pag· 674» « "thoſe Poetaſters e igrams placed at the end of your 
(12) Matagoinis ** book were worth two pence, even not excepting 
de Mategomibus, „ your neighbour John Daurat the Limoſin radiſh- 
W e, _ * eater.” I do not know whether Daurat ever turn- 
247: cles ko. ed into verſe the anſwer he made uſe of againſt a 
Miniſter of Geneva, who had told him that the /ign 
of the Croſs, which the Catholics make on their per ſons, 
ſeems defegned to drive away the flies. Du Verdier Vau- 
(13) [Proſepogra- Privas, who mentions (13) this anſwer (14) with great 
Pbie, tom. 3. pag. marks of approbation, pretends that Daurat paſſin 
Peake thro' Geneva, in his return from Italy, was ſollicit 
(14) It turns up- to embrace Calviniſm, and that he was promiſed @ good 
on Beelzebub's Salary, but he could not accuſtom himſelf to that doftrine. 
2 the It was after this journey, doubtleſs, that he wrote the 
of flies, . 
Poem which drew on him a ſhower of alluſions, 
'[$ a) The word Raphanophagus uſed by Francis 
Hottoman, ſhould be rendered by miche-rabe, or Tur- 
nip-eater, Which is the nick-name of the Limoſins, 
and particularly of the Peafants, ſuch as Daurat, to 
judge of the man by his clowniſh outſide. The dewil 
take this turnip-eater (maſche-rabe), he SOR fo, ſays 
+ Book 2. chap. Pantagruel in Rabelais , ſpeaking of the Limoſin 
6. School-boy who had befouled ͤbimſelf while that Giant 
held him by the throat. Beſides, we know the Mag- 
nificat of the Peaſants of the Limoſin : Monfieur Saint 
Mar ſau neſtre bon fondature, Prega per nous noſire Seig- 
nour, qu'il nous weuille bien garda noſtra raba, naſtra 
caſtugna, noſtra fama. Alleluia. i. e. Monſr. St. 
Marſaw, our good founder, pray for us to our 
Lord, that he will be pleaſed to preſerve our tur- 
«© nips, our cheſnuts, and our honour. Alleluia.“ 
As the perſons of the Limofin are very poor, and for 
want of corn, fill their bellies with a fort of rapes or 
large round turnips, which they do not-take even the 
time to boll ; fern thence came this nick- name, 
which reproaches theſe poor people both with their po- 
verty, and the unſavoury blaſts one is expoſed to when 
near them. John de la Bruiere-Champier, in his 
® Lib. ix- cap. 2. Treatiſe de re cibaria where he ſpeaks of ſeveral 
ſpecies of this ſort of rapes, fays : Subaudis ac Le- 
movicis palma tribuitur, ut olim apud Romanos Nur- 
fmis. Vulgus Gallicum Sabaudis atque Lemovicis redi- 
e ad reſtim clamat, ubi rapa gelu exuſta fuerint, aut 
aligua injuria ſoli celive perierint. . . . Inflatianes cru- 
dicſa minuſque cotta facere creduntur. Unde crepitus 
Ventris ingentes veſcentibus fiunt. i. e. Thoſe of Savoy 
and the Li moſin are eſteemed the beſt, as were thoſe 
of Nurfia among the Romans. The common peo- 
ple of France fay the Savoyards and Limoſins may 
«© hang themſelves when their rapes are ſpoiled by the 
« froſt, or deſtroyed by any injury of the ſoil or wea- 
ther... When raw or not enough boiled they are 
thought to cauſe wind: for which reaſon thoſe who 


ſeed on them are ſubje& to rouſing exploſions.” 


| Moreover Rabelais, where he ſpeaks of thoſe thick 
2 Rabel. lib. II. and ſhort perſons whom the French call Naboztes 1, and 
Chaps 27. compares them to this ſort of turnips, might have fur- 
niſhed Mr. Menage with an authority to put to the E- 

ty mology he gives of that word. CRI T. REM. ] 


89. Sammarth. 
himſelf 83. 


[D] His ape was ſomewhat chaoniſh and diſagree- 

able.) Moreri has overſtrained theſe Words of Mails, 

tametſi vultu ſubruſtico & inſuavi erat, by tranſlating 

them thus; hey 4vho writ his Elogy confeſt that be 

was the uglieſt man in the world, and had the appea- 

rance of @.clown. This is a ſignal falſification to the 

prejudice of this famous Poet Laureat. The La- 

tin we have juſt read difters but by one half from 

what has been ſaid of Voiture; wiz. that he had a 

countenance ſomewhat filly, but yet agreeable (15). I (15) Bift. 4. 
am willing to believe that Daurat fell infinitely ſhort / Acad. Frarg»iſe, 
of the politeneſs which ſhone in Voiture : but I cannot Peg · m. 301. 
imagine he was deſtitute of that knowledge of the world, 
and thoſe graces of converſation, which men of learning 
ought to poſſeſs in order to be eſteemed in a Court; 
for we ſhall ſee below that Charles IX took exceeding 
great pleaſure in hearing him, and admired his di- 
vert ing ſtories, and his jeſts: and we learn from Bran- 
tome that Daurat viſited people of the beſt quality. 
The firſt time, ſays he (16), that I heard the ftory of the 
Epheſian Matron, Monſr. d Aurat told it to the brave lantes, tom. 2. 
Mon ſr. du Gua, and to fome company wvho dined <vith page 140. 
him. He adds that Mr. 4 Aurat ſaid he had it from 


(16) Dames G- 


 Lampridius 3) bat Petronius is the Author from whom 


he had it, and I ſhould rather impute this little lip 

of memory to Brant6me than to our Poet. Du Verdier 

obſerves that Daurat was a little man of a mean aſpect, 

but of great wit (17). | (15) Du Verdier, 
LE] He was very far from being avaricieus.] This Proſepographie, 

commendation and the foregoing directly contradict the tem. 3. pat · 

calumnies of Scaliger; for here is what he ſays (18) 75 

under the word. Auratus: I ef fort fantaſque & (18) In the 24 

fordidus comme Moncaud, ſed non tam. coupoit toutes Scaligerana, 

les marges de ſon Barthole & eſcrivoit la. Il a peu de 

livres. 1. e. © He was very fantaſtical and almoſt as 

« ſordid as Moncaud. He uſed to cut off all the mar- 

«« pins of his Bartolus, and to write on them. He 

„ has but few Books.” How can this be reconciled with 

Papyrius Maſſo, who maintains that our Poet valued 

money no more than dirt, and judged thoſe unworthy 

of the name of a Poet who were too good huſbands ? 

Add to this the teſtimony of Thuanus, which I quote 

in the following remark. When we conſider that Sca- 

liger has highly praiſed Daurat with regard to Poetry, 

and critical learning, we cannot believe that he was 

prejudiced againſt him ; and yet what dependence is 

there on what he ſays? Does he not aſſert that Daurat 

had a ſalary of 1200 crowns at Padua or at Piſa ? and 

yet who dares believe that Daurat ever had a Proſeſſor- 

ſhip in either of thoſe two cities ? Does not Scaliger 

ſpeak as if Daurat was yet alive? but is this conſiſtent 

with a thouſand other things which are in the Scalige- 

rana, and which muſt neceſſarily have been ſaid ten 

or twelve years after Scaliger was ſettled at Leyden, 

where he arrived in 1593, five years after the death of 

Daurat ? To remove theſe difficulties, muſt we not ſup- 

poſe a thing which is falſe, wiz. that the two nephews 

of Peter Pithœus, who collected the Scaligerana, lived 

fifteen or twenty years with Scaliger? One of theſe 

two things mult have happened, either that Scaliger's 

memory frequently failed him in the converſations he 

had with thoſe young men, or elſe that they confound- 

ed what they heard from him. However, it cannot 

be denied but that he had ſeen Daurat : he acquaints 

us (19) that they went together to pay a viſit to the (10) $eatiorrars, 

Sieur de la Croix du Maine, and that Daurat, who, pag. m. 148. 

could not pronounce the Letter B, faid to him as they 

were coming away, O/eura diligentia ; which was the 

judgment he paſſed on the labours of the perſon, whom 

I 


they 


he found F. lib. 3. pag, 


20 
39. 


(21 
Cb 


( 


| . o * 


himſelf reduced [ I, and which has given him a place in the Liſt of learned men who 


54.5 


2) Se Matutin. have been very near ſtarving (g): However, Charles IX had honoured him with the title 


Simonius, de Li- 
teris pereuntit us, 


apud Barthium in re 


of his Poet; and had taken 


great delight in converſing with him 
ign, but in the reign of Henry II (+), that Daurat was Preceptor 


[GJ]. It was not in his 
8 


to the King's 
eat kes. 47. for a year [H]: I know not whether the vexations, which obliged him to quit — 


% About the proceeded; either wholly, 
year 15 54. See 
Thuan- lib. 13. 


g · m. 278. See 
alſo the Article 


Remark [N. him their names to 


or in part, from the malapertneſs of thoſe 
the age in which he lived, we ought to forgive him the taſte he had for 
towards the end, which he was the firſt reſtorer (i): it is pretended that he found the Model of them in 
Lycophron. He brought them ſv much into vogue, that every 
LORRAINE, them. He paſſed for a geat conjurer in that way, and ſeveral illuſtrious 
anagrammatize; He undertook | alſo to explain the 
Noſtradamus, which he did with ſuch ſucceſs [I], if ſome perſons ſay true, 
to be inveſted with the character of his Interpreter, or Sub- prophet. 


lads. Conſidering 


Anagrams, f 
(1) Papyr. Mat- 
ſo, El. Je. 4 
— ure udius 
— 

perſons : gave 22 2 

Centuries of bag. $5: Diver, 
that he ſeemed *7* N 
But theſe are not 


dy would needs try at 


the ſhining parts of his life (F g). It is better ſtill to ſee him married again, in his ex- 


treme old age, to a young girl of nineteen ¶ K], and to hear him ſay for his excuſe, that 


they had been to viſit. I had forgotten a very ſtrong 
Objection, which is along ſufficient to convince us that 

man is here taken for another. Can it be ſaid of 
— a man who minded nothing but Greek, and 
Poetry, that Bartolus was a book of his ? It belongs to 
a Profeſſor of Law to ſignalize his ſordid avarice by 
writing on the parings of his Bartolus. 

[F] . . . . Whith. . . . might be the T of the po- 
werty to which he found himſelf reduced. uanus, 
owning, on the one hand, that Daurat enjoyed to the 
time of his death the penſion which had been conti- 

nued to him when he ſurrendred his „ acknow- 

ledges, on the other, that he had always neglected his 

private intereſt, and had been for a long time reduced 

to deplorable indigence. Vir ad aliorum ſtudia ac com- 

moda promovenda natus, qui rem familiarem tota vita 

xerat, deploranda jam pridem egeſtate premeretur 

(20) Thuan. lib. 2 Papyrius Maſſo allows he left no riches, tho” 


39. pag 175+ he had in his old age taſted of the bounty of King 
Charles IX. Exceſſit > vita dives opibus, iis preſertim 
guas virtus parit, nos quibus mortalium genus avidum 

(21) Papyr- eher nequit (21). i. e. He died rich indeed in 

Maſſo, Bbe. r thoſe treaſures which are procured by virtue, but 


toms 2+ pat · 290. „ not in thoſe of which greedy mortals are ſo in- 
« ſatiably covetous.” This invincibly refutes the pre- 
tended niggardlineſs of which the Scaligerana accuſes 
him; nor can the policy which Charles IX made uſe 
of with regard to Poets be an objection of any weight. 
Brantome (22) tells us that Prince vas @ great lover 
of poetry, and — thoſe who preſented him with 
werſes, not at once, but by little and little, that they 
might be continually forced to do well; ſaying that Poets 
were like horſes, which ſhould be fed, but not pampered 
and made fat ; becauſe then they are good for nothing. 
This would be a weak Objection; for with whatever 
reſerve that Monarch had gratified his Poet, he would 
at leaſt have put a man who was ſordidly covetous in 

ſuch a condition as to be above poverty. 
(o] Charts IX... . took great delight in converſing 
with him.] I am going to ſet down the whole paſſage of 
Papyrius Maſſo; which furniſhes matter for criticiſm, 
(23) Payr. Maſ. Carols non, ſays he (23), Regt Cbriſtianiſſimo chariſſi- 
ſo, Elg. tom. 2. mus atque acceptiſſimus fuit (Auratus). I enim in de- 
Pag- 290. crepita ætate facetias hominis & argutias mirabatur, ho- 
neſlabatgue præmiis poctæ ſui venerabilem ſenectam. 
i. e. Daurat was much beloved and careſſed by the 
« molt Chriſtian King Charles IX ; for he admired 
« the man's pleaſantry and wit in a decrepit age, and 
© honoured his venerable Poet with rewards.” Methinks 
this Writer is much in the wrong to repreſent our Poet 
as a decrepit old man in the reign of Charles IX : it is 
not a proper way of ſpeaking of a man who is but 
ſixty or ſixty five, who lives to above fourſcore with 
little or no ſickneſs, and who gets children but a tew 
years before his death. Now this may be ſaid of 
Daurat, according to Papyrius Maſſo, whole words 
follow (24) : Prope oftogenarius aliquot jam pridem pro- 
creatis liberis, amiſſaque priori conjuge adoleſcentulam 
duxit, ex eaque Polycarpum, ſeniles delicias, filiolum in- 
credibili gaudio ſuſeept, blandiuſcule cum eo. colludens, 
& inſtar fimiæ manibus efferens . . . (25) deceſſit proſpe- 
ra fere ſemper uſus valetudine . . . anno Domini 1588 ... 
major octuagenario. i. e. © Being near fourſcore, and 
long ago father of ſeveral children, having loſt his 
4% firſt wiſe, he married a young girl, and by her, to 


„ 1 


(22) Jie de 
Charles IX 


(24) Idem, ibid. 
Pag · 289. 


(25) Idem, ibid. 
pag: 290. 


it 

his great joy, had a ſon named Polycarp, the de- 
** light of his old age, whom he uſed fondly to play 
% with, and to dandle in his arms like an 9 
After a life of almoſt perpetual good health he died 
© . . in the year 1588 . at the age of above four- 
* ſcore.” On the other hand it is notorious. that the 
reign of Charles IX reaches but from 1561 to 1574 
To conclude, Lorenzo Crafſo, who thought- it was 
King Henry III who conferred' the title of Poeta Re- 
gius (26) on Daurat, did not know that honour was (26) 
of more ancient date. You ſee Papyrius Maſſo ſays 
that Charles IX called Daurat his Poet. 

[H] He was Preceptor to the King's Pages for the 
Space of a year.) Thuanus does not ſay how long 
this employment laſted ; he only ſays that Daurat ex- 
erciſed it before he was Profeſſor : Primum pueris regiis 
erudiendis admotus, dein. . . in regio gymnaſio diu Pro- 
feffor : in which paſſage the French Tranſlator has been 
guilty of a blunder ; for he has rendred it, he avas firſt | 
employed in inſtructing the King's ſons (27) : but Mr. (27) See Teiſſier 
Menage quotes (28) ſome Verſes of Daurat, which £2: tom. 2. 
prove that he held this poſt but a year, and that it had g. 238. 


Hor. de 
Pati, pag» 264, 


given him a great deal of vexation : (28) Rem foo” 
Aulica jam paſſus ſaſtidia mille per annum ; 187. N 


Hunc tandem in portum, ventis jactatus & undis, 
Nauſeam ut evomerem tanti maris, alter Ulyſſes 


Ewvaſs. 

| That is, 
Twelve months I bore the toſſings of a Court, 
* Till, wind and weather beat, I made this Port, 
«© Where, like a ſecond Ithacus, I ſhou'd 
« Diſcharge my ſea-fick ſtomach of its load.“ 


Mr. Menage adds that Papyrius Maſſo ſpeaks of this 
Preceptorſhip : but I have — ſound any ſuch thing in 
the Elogies of that Writer. 

[7] He undertook to explain the Centuries of Neſtra- 
damus, . . . with ſucceſs.) Mr. Teiſſier (29) quotes for (29) Els. tom. 
this Papyrius Maſſo and Sammarthanus, who ſay no- 28: 170. 
thing of it: he ſhould have q la Croix du Maine | 
(30) and Du Verdier Vau-Privas. The words of the (39) Bibliorb. 
latter are remarkable: Dorat, ſays he (31), /et up for Fs. 330. 
an Interpreter of Dreams : be walued the Centuries of (31) Proſapgra- 
Noſtradamus, containing certain prophecies of which he Pbie, tom. 3. 
gave interpretations confirmed by ſeveral events, and uſed Pag. 557350 
to ſay an Angel diftated them to Michael Noſtradamus 
(32) when he wrote them. 

(F 8) [The Memoirs of the State of France +, after (32) The French 
having ſpoken of the Maſſacre of the Admiral de Ch4- r 13 ous 
tillon, and the manner in which the body of that No- Ne Dame, 5 
bleman had been ſerved by the mob, ſays that Taba which is plainly 
Daorat the Poet wrote fome Latin Verſes, in which he de- * fault of the 
rides the Admiral, blazoning each member of his mutilat. * rats 
ed body. I doubt whether this paſſage of Daurat's Life + Tom. 1. fol. 
be more to his honour than others with which he has 278, verſe. 
1 Cs ir. Rem.] | 

He t married again.. . to a pirlof nineteen.] (33) Elager, 
So we ſhould tranſlate theſe words of ny dom. 2. ＋ 10. 
undeviginti annorum puella. Moreri, Teiſſier (33), and 
Bullart (34), who make this girl two and twenty, (34) Bullart, 
would doubtleſs be very hard put to it to produce a Acad. des Scienc. 
contemporary Writer to warrant their aſſertion, who ol. 2. pag. 360. 
deſerves equal credit with him whom I oppole to them. (35) Remarg. ſur 
Mr. Menage ſays ſhe was but eighteen (35). la Vie d Ayraulty 


6 Y pag- 187. 
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(k) Samimarth- it was à poetic licence (|) 3 and that being to die by the thruſt of a ſword, he choſe ra- (1) They a i, 


in jus Elogio- 
(1) Papyr. Na. riage proved fruitful, and made him father 


Aurati. I quote 


ther to perform the execution with a bright ſword,” than a ruſty one (0). This new mar- hs Ee of 


Father's Py. 


of a ſon, for whom he ſhewed his fondneſs me, and if the 


they were made 


i, is 29s Ji vga thouſand ridiculous actions (m). It Thuanus and his Tranſlator had conſidered this, r 
t 


his words in the 
Remark [G] · 


y would doubtleſs have weighed: their expreſſions better for the honour of the young de Amber «+ 
married woman [L. Daurat had by his firſt wife, among other children, a ſon who Mebege, 2 


(») Item, ibid. Was the Author of ſome French Verſes which have been printed (z), and a daughter whom 727: 4% / Vi: 


ſyrault, 


he married to a learned man named Nicholas Goulu (o), in whoſe: favour he reſigned his 287. The aw. 
place of Regius Proſeſſor of the Greek Tongue [ MJ. He made a great many (40 ve geg 
(+) Sammarth. Verſes [N], in Latin, Greek, and even in French: and indeed it was his diſeaſe to make obſerve under 1 


in jus Elis. 


La Croix & + too many; for no Book was printed, nor did an 
Mzine, pag- 297? fat made ſome Verſes on the ſubject, as if he had 


[II For the honour of the young married woman. ] 
Thuanus has actually ſaid, that what leſſened the re- 
gret for Daurat's death, was that old age had rendred 
(36) So theſe Zim incapable of all the functions of his office (36). Who 
atin words have would not believe him unable to get a child? Who 
_ - — would believe that a good old man who had not ſtrength 
yo rm fe to explain a Verſe of Homer to his Scholars, ſhould 
cep. ft. have preſerved vigour _—_ to conſummate his mar- 
riage with a young girl ? that we cannot literally 
belleve Thuanus's relation, without entertaining violent 
ſaſpicions againſt our Poet's young ſpouſe, as i ſhe had 
put in practice the maxim, that a woman of ſenſe never 
wants Fears, or as if her huſband might with great rea- 

ſon have applied to himſelf this old ſentence ; 


Du autant les a la barbe fleurie, 
Pour ſes voiſins que pour lui ſe marie. 


That an old Grey-beard takes a wife no leſs 
« To ſerve his neighbours, than himſelf to bleſs.” 


Thus Amiot tranſlates the following Greek words, 
ſpoken by a man advanced in years: Tap viper, wv 
eie, g TW; rer. Duco uxorem, probe ſcio, wicinis 
\ Platarch. :. e (37). In reality, nothing would appear more 
* fit geren- — to thoſe who pa the ſalaries of Proſeſ- 
da Reſpub. pag» ſors and Miniſters, - than to 4 that in order to get a 
789 · man declared Emeritus, whoſe wife ſhould be with 
child, it ſhould be alledged that age had rendred him 
utterly incapable of mounting the chair. 
(33) Pierre de 
S. Romuald, a 
Journal Chronel. aba, four ſcore years old . . and that it is not ſaid that 
oh ter hey he had any children by her (39), as he had by a wery 
pag. m. 396. He #7 tuous Lady who was his firſt wife, Here is a man, 
places Ronſard's therefore, proper to be put into the Catalogue which 
death on that day Mr. Menage mentions (40). 
1589. [D] He married a daughter . . . 10. . N. Goulu, in 
(39) This is whoſe favour he reſigned his Poſt of Regius . of 
falſe. See the Re- t$e Greek tongue.) Sammarthanus, without letting 
mack [G], Cita- down the time, ſays that Daurat having been made 
tion (240. Pocta Regius, reſigned his poſt of Profeſſor to Goulu his 
ſon-in-law. Thuanus ſpeaks of the thing in a manner 
yet more uncertain : he contents himſelf with ſaying 
{40) See the Ar- (41) that after Daurat had for a long time diſcharged 
ticls BRISEIS, the office of Profeſſor in the College Royal, he became 
Citation (15). Emeritus, gave over the functions of that employment, 
8 and enjoyed a penſion which was paid him to his death. 
(41) Lib. 89, But du Breul acquaints us with the time; for he ſays 
ſud fin, 21 2 Goulu was promoted to d Aurat's place by 
1 tie King's Warrant of the 8th of November 1567 (42). 
8 „I ſhall make two Remarks on Go whole ; — — 
Faris, pag. 565. Thuanus ſhould not have ſaid that Daurat's death was 
| the leis regretted becauſe old age, and the civil war 
which had driven all the youth from Paris, had began 
to render his Jabour uſeleſs. This fignifies that he 
might have {till done ſervice if there had been any 
icholars at Paris, and that he had actually been ſer- 
viceable till he ſunk under the infirmities of old age. 
He had not therefore given over the functions of the 
Profeſſorſhip fo early as the year 1567, when he was 
, * 507 
ſucceeded in the place by his ſon-in-law ; for if he had 
given them over then, the two reaſons alledged by 
Thuanus why the loſs of this Profeſſor was the leſs re- 
gretted, would be mott falſe : it ſeems therefore that 
this great Hiſtorian has contradicted himſelf with re- 
gard to Daurat. He ſays ſomewhere that our Profeſſor 
reſigned his office before the death of Turnebus (43), 
and retired to the Fauxbourg de S. Victor, where he 
(Thuanus) had ſeen him often, and inquired of him 


3 


43) That is, 
before 1572. 


Take notice ſome people (38) ſay that a little before 
he died he had married a young ſervant-maid, tho be 


perſon of conſequence die, but Dau- ade of 


GOULU (Ni. 


Poet in ordinary of the Kingdom, cholzs), 
| or 


concerning Budzus, Brixius, and Tuſanus. Fam Jo- 
annes Auratus profeſſioni renunciaverat, & in Fas- 
viclorianum ſuburbium conceſſerat ; quo frequens itabat 
Thuanus ex ejuſque colloguiis ſemper inſtructior redibat, 
de Budzo quem ille puer viderat, Germano Brixio, Fa- 
cobo Tuſano ſedulo eum percontagus (44). My ſecond Re- (44) Thuan. 4+ 
mark is, that la Croix du Maine declares in 1584, t ſua, lib. 1. 
that Auras continues to read the ordinary Lectures of his 
Profeſſorſhip every day at Paris; fo greatly does. be de- 
light in ſerving the public, and in making of ſcholars, 
Some body muſt needs be miſtaken here, on one fide 
or other. What ſeems moſt probable to me is, that 
our Profeſſor having obtained leave to reſign his 
to his ſon-in-law, continued notwithſtanding to teach 
as before, at leaſt in private. 
[M He made à great many Verſes.) Du Verdier 
Vau-Privas tells us an unlikely ſtory when he ſays (45) (45) Piblicthe, 
that the Odes, Epigrams, Hymns, and other Poems in Pag: 685. 
Greek and Latin compoſed by Dorat amount to above 
Fifty thouſand werſes ; but make what abatement you 
pleaſe, it will {till be certain that he compoſed a great 
number of Poems in thoſe two languages, to which 
we muſt add thoſe which he wrote in French; for the 
ſame du Verdier obſerves, that though he applied 
himſelf wholly to Greek and Latin Poetry, he did 
not however omit to make verſes in French, of which 
very few have been publiſhed. He gives the Titles of 
two French Poems; and Monſr. Teiſſier gives the Ti- 
tles of the Latin ones. Conſult the margin (46). (46) See the 


Moreover Mr. Menage was not in the right to ſay J»dgment which 


that Daurat made no French Verſes, and thereupon to * has 
maintain that Monſr. Baillet was in the wrong to af- 3 "7 
firm that the Pleias or Conſtellation invented by Ron- tin Poems, and 
ſard was compoſed only of French Poets (47). If Mr, Mr. Baillet, Ju- 
Menage's aſſertion were true, viz. that Daurat the chief £7 ler ler 
of that Conſtellation made no French Verſes, Mr. Baillet | — 9 
would have been juſtly criticized : but this aſſertion ſays the Book- 
is falſe ; for beſides what has been juſt now quoted ſellen inſerted 
from Du Verdier Vau-Privas, we find in la Croix du therein ſome 
Maine, that D' Aurat wrote ſeveral very learned Poems Ts —_— | 
as well in Greek and Latin as in French. And elſc- „, his Tran. 
where (48) we find that Ronſard gave the name of the later has omitted 
Pleias to Fohn Anthony de Baif, Joachim du Bellai, this, apud Teiſ- 
Pontus de Tyard, Stephen Fodelle, Remi Belleau, Dorat, lier. 

and himſelf, becauſe they were the firſt and moſt excel- (47) Anti-Bail- 
lent perſons by whoſe diligence ' the FrxExnCH Poetry had let, tom. 2+ page 
riſen to the higheſt pitch of glory. Conformably hereto 

Mr. Menage himſelf had ſaid in his Remarks on Mal- (48) In the Life 
herbe, that in imitation of the Pleias or Conſtellation of f Ronjard. 
Greek Poets, Ronſard made one of the French Poets aul 

were in his time . and that theſe FRENCH Poets 

were Ronſard, du Bellai, Pontus de Hard, Fodelle, 

Belleau, Baif, and Dorat. And in the 186 page of 

his Remarks on the Life of Peter Ayrault we find theſe 


words; Dorat is the firft Poet of the Pleias 5 for all 


who have ſpoken of thoſe Poets name them in this order, 


Daurat, Ronſard, Du Bellai, Belleau, Anthony de Baif, 

Pontus de Hard, and Jodelle. I will not make uſe of 

the Authority of Thuanus, who ſays (49) that Ronſard (49) Lib. 57. 

and Daurat made the Verſes which were ſung by the 

Queen's maids, in the famous Interlude which was 

repreſented for the entertainment of the Ambaſſadors of 

Poland in the year 1573 ; for it is very poſſible that, 

on ſuch an occaſion, Verſes ſung by Ladies might be 

in Latin; and ſome Authors expreſly ſay that 4 Aurat 

made the Latin Verſe: which were repeated in the Inter- 

lude repreſented at the Thuilleries in the year 1573, when 

the Duke of Anjou was declared King of Poland (50). (co) Du Breut, 

But tho! it be certain that Daurat made ſome Verſes in Artig. de Paris, 

his mother-tongue, it muſt be acknowledged that his PK. 565. 
mern 


(p) Fc 
pag: n 
Guil. 


in Ly 


308. 


(51) 
lated 
pag · 


to 


DAU 


or his Muſe had been a hired mourner. From hence it came to paſs, that if his vein 
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was not exhauſted to the very lees, it was at leaſt reduced to the condition of a low 
terced veſſel [0], from which the wine, being deprived of the beſt part of its ſpirit, 


(p) Scaligerana J. flows but faintly. He was fo 


pag · ms. 18. See 
Guil. Canterus 
in Lycopbr. ver, 
308. 


merit was not ſo conſpicuous in French as in Latin Poe- 
try. It is alſo in the quality of a Latin Poet that he 
has been famous in the Republic of Letters, notwith- 
ſtanding the groſs faults which ſometimes eſcaped him 
againſt the rules of quantity. Barthius reproaches him 
with this by the by, in the 1659 th page of his Com- 
| mentary on Statius, and adds a ching concerning him 
(51) He had re- Which deſerves to be related (51) ; which is, that he 
lated it before, was fo great an Admirer of this Epigram of Auſonius, 
PEG (Epigr. 105,) oY 
Dum dubitat natura, marem faceretve puellam, 
Fadut es, © pulcher, pene puella puer, 


Nature, in doubt which ſex ſhe ſhould employ, 
% Made thee almoſt a girl, thou lovely boy,” 


chat he maintained a Dzmon was the Author of it. 
We find in the 339 page of a Book intitled 
Peneres Blyenburgiz, frve Amorum Hortus &c. Opera 
Damaſi Blyenburgij Batavi. Dordract 1600, in vo, 
the following Verſes of a Poet named Evangeliſta, 
which are an imitation of thoſe of Auſonius : 


Dum dubitat, faceretne Deam, faceretne puellam 
T uppiter, ecce Dea es facta, puella femul. 
Sed Dea dum fieres, dubitat, Venus, anne Minerva, 
Virgo, fores ; ſubito es fafia Minerva, Venus &fc. 
Theſe Verſes are addreſſed ad Helenam Vendrami- 
nam, Virginem Venetam. 1. e. To Helena Vendra- 
mina, a young Lady of Venice. CR IT. Rem.] 
O] His vein was reduced . . . . to the condition of 
a pierced Veſſel.] Let us quote Sammarthanus. 
Nullus novus liber in lucem exibat, quin fibi commen- 
datricem Aurati Muſam pro Mercurio itineris duce & 
auſpice depoſceret. Nullus in tota Gallia paulo nobilior 
> wivis excedebat, quin ab Aurati lugubribus Camæni: 
tanquam Preficis 2 funeri queſtus & lachryme 
Jufficerentur: quo fiebat ut in tanta fimilium argumen- 
torum multitudine beata illa quondam uberioris ingenii 
vena non areſceret quidem, ſed fundo propior languidius 
(52) Sammarth. negligentiuſque flueret ac ſe traheret (25). i.e. © No 
Hier. lib. 3» ** new Book came into the world but it demanded 
rag. m. 55, 56., © the commendatory Muſe of Daurat, for its Mercury 
© to uſher it in. No perſon of conſiderable note died 
“ in all France, but ſolemn funeral lamentations and 
* tears were ſupplied by Daurat's mournful Muſes, as 
« if they had — hired mourners: by which means 
« it came to paſs that in ſuch a multitude of ſimilar 
« ſubjefts that happy vein of a once more copious 
« wit was not indeed quite dried up, but growing 
« nearer the bottom flowed more languidly and more 
« ſlowly.” I have faid in the Remark [3] of the Ar- 
ticle Arts ( Domitius ), that Poets quit Apollo's 
ſervice in good time. I add that if they felt the re- 
turn of a poetical fit, they ſhould take it to be a 
temptation of ſome' evil Genius, and put up the ſame 
prayer to the Goddeſſes of Parnaſſus, as one of their 
traternity did to the Goddeſs of Love: 
Parce, precor, precor, 
Non ſum qualis eram bone 
Sub regno Cynare. Define, dulcium 
Mater ſzwva Cupidinum, | 
Circa luftra decem flectere mollibus 
Fam durum imperiis : abi 
(53) Horat. Od. Duo blande juvenum te rewocant preces (53). 
I, lib. 4. ver · 2. | 
« Oh ſpare, for pity, Venus, ſpare ! 
I am not what I was 
« In lovely Cynara's eaſy reign, 
„When heat warm'd every vein, 
« And manly beauty fill'd my face. 


« Ceaſe, Queen of ſoft deſires, 

4% To bend my mind grown ſtiff with age, 
« And fifty years engage 

« To crackle in thy wanton fires : 


But youth and beauty hear.” Creech. 


reſolution to keep one's word : 


And here is what I find in- the Menagiana 


good a Critic, that Scaliger knew none but him and 
Cujacius who had abilities ſufficient to reſtore ancient Authors (5); but he has preſented 
the public with very little of that Kind [P]. 


According to Scaliger, He began to grow 
| Mean- 


The ſervice of the Muſes ſympathizes in many things 
with the ſervice of the Ladies; it is better to retire 
too ſoon than too late, and to ſay betimes, with a firm 


- 


Vixi puellis nuper idoneus, 
Et militavi non fine gloria: 
Nunc arma, defunitumgque bells 
Barbiton hic paries habebit (54). 


That is, 
« Once I was gay and great in charms, 
« Succeſs ſtill waited on my arms, 
* In Venus“ battles bravely ſtout, 
« I fought, and conquer'd when I fought: 
But now my arms and wanton lyre 
« Whoſe tunes could ſpread harmonious fire, 
* In Venus ſhrine unheeded lie, 
« With all my love's artillery.” 


(54) Horat. Od. 
26, lib. LD ver« 1, 


Creech. 


Authors ſpeak of certain Monarchs, who gave order 
to ſome of their Domeſtics to tell them every day, 
Remember fuch a buſineſs (55). If I may be allowed (55) Remember 
to compare ſmall things to great ones, Poets in the fl. 94 are mor- 


deline of their age, ſhould have ſome body to tell them ri i» Pi 
_— morning, Remember how old you are. Horace f Macedon, Re 


of having had ſuch a Monitor : 
Eft mihi purgatam crebro qui perſonet aurem, 
2 ans mature 133 ne Darius the ſon of 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus & ilia ducat (56). Hyſtaſper, 


« And till, methinks, ſounds thro' my well purg'd (55) Horat, 
« cap . Epiſt. t. lib, Is 

A little voice, Fond Horace have a care; ben 

% And while 'tis well releaſe thy aged horſe, 

« Leſt, when he runs, but with unequal force, 

« And ſtretches hard to win, he b his wind, 

„ Derided, diſtanc'd, baſely lag behind.” 


member the A- 
thenians. Hero- 
dot. lib. 5, cap. 


2105, concerni, 


„ Pere- 

« rius formerly begged his friends to be ſo kind as 

* to give him notice when his vein grew low, and he 

* ſhould be no longer able to make verſes with ho- 

* nour (57).” If Daurat had ated with the like pre- (57) Menagiana, 
caution, ke would not have out lived his own glory. pag. m. 384. 
But nothing has done him more injury than his vo- 

luntary ſubjecting himſelf to the drudgery of mak- 

ing Verſes on every Book that was printed. What 


a miſerable thing is it, ſaid Balzac (58), to be obliged (58) Letter 25 


to praiſe every new Book, that is, to be in a worſe con- Cbapelain, 
2 n oro than Auratus Poeta Regius was, who . 1 5 
did that of his own free will, which 1 do as a ſlave 
condemned to the gallies. A French Poet (59) has been (59) His name 
ſeen of more recent memory, who Sonnets 3 3 - 
for future Books. See how he has been ridiculed in ,, 3 
the Continuation of the Parnaſſe riforme. . 8G 
D] He was . . . . @ good Critic . .. . ; but he bas 
preſented the public with very little of that kind.] Some 


of his Critical Remarks are to be ſeen on the Sibylline 
Verſes in Opſopzus's Edition, 


He had laboured much 

on that ſubje& in his Lectures, as we are informed by 2 5 

a Letter of Stuckius to Goldaſtus (60). Quam doleo, (60) It is the 
ſays he, me Fo. Aurati preceptoris mei viri ingeniofifſi- Ich of the Ca- 


mi, & in emendandis antiquis Pottis Græcis acutiſſimi — . = 


' ditata, & annotationes in illa carmina ante multos liſhed at Franc. 


annos, & ejus ore calamo exceptas cum aliis nonnullis fort in 1688. 


meist Libris Lutetiæ amiſiſſe! i. e. What a grief is 
'<© jt to me to have 3 other Books, at 


« Paris, the Dictata of my Maſter John Daurat, a 
« moſt ingenious man, and very acute in correcting 
e the ancient Greek Authors, and his Annotations on 
<« thoſe Verſes which I took down in writing from 
« his own mouth many years ago!” 
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(1) Thon. jp. none, of his, and ſome pieces whict 
89. jb". of his compoſition (7). 


: began to prow mean. irited.) Scaliger ſpeaks 
in He per tenſe, He begins to,grow mean-ſpirited ; 
Er. Whereon fee the Reinark f EJ of this Article. 
RJ He died. . 7 .-at tht age of albu four chi. 
La Croix du Maine makes Dadrat ten years y 
than others do: he places his birth in the year 1517: 
he muſt therefore have believed that Daurat died at 
61) Fugem. ſur the age of ſeventy one. Mr. Baillet (67) is in the 
Jes Port. tom. 3. right not to depend muck '6n this N „* preju 
Page 403 dice of that of Papyriur Maſſo, Thunnus, and Scævola 
| Sammarthanus, who wwere all wery particularly acquaint- 
ed with Daurat, ſince it is, certain that La Croix du 
Maine is miſtaken. Here are four Verſes of Daurat, 
which demonſtrate it: they were made on "the death 
of Leodegarius à Qertu, Who had lived ſcurſcore and 
0 mY | 
Ofgginta antes go nas Pinjue ſuritque, 
* Offis anus, pletus bonoris bit. 
At tuus Auratul pare pen tate Niperfiet, 
Hir elegos turls Ut Babere uo: 
"HEE 1 : _ 
„Which done, with . honour, at the age 
* Of Gy ie tin hors, He left the Rage. 
24 e with this mournful verſe appears, 
«To weep thy death, himſelf of almoſt equal years. 


6a) He litiniited | DAUSQOUEFIUS, or -DAUSQUIUS, 


Div 


mean +. Hed and ent bis time tu endeavouri 1⁰ d all the Biv: 57 Homey. He 

% at rites [R199 vector 4 588, at the us of above fourſcore 1 

lection which was made of his Verſes did him no honour : 

gard to. their Intereſt than his N They foiſted in ; 
he would not have owned for his, though they were 


2 


The Col- 
| ad more re- 
ſome Poems Which were 


onour : the Book 


Mr. Menage makes uſe of them (62), to prove that (62) K 
Daurat lived td above eighty : in which he is withotit Jr le Vie 7 3. 
com par iſon r When be accufes Mr. , Pag. 499, 
/ Pot Jv voly t 4 (65) cas p.y 
deny ene; for it is tree that Mr. Bailler mentichg It 4e, tom, 1. pu, 
as a thing different from the e option, Viit de 266. 
obſerves at the ame tithe that the cöinmon 75 
Wa t6 that of 1a Cre qu Maine. L fan 
take notice of affother ſmall miſtake of Mr. Menage. 
He fays that all the Poets of that time made Verſe: 
on the death of Daurat, and, among others, Ronſard, | | 
his favourite ple (6 „N K | IN that (54) Reman 
Ronſard died (65) forne N Befote bis Mater ; and J, 7 Vie d 4. 
one need only caſt ones eyes on theſe Words of Papy- rault, pag, 187, 
ries Mad, 'to Kuen tic Diſciple could not render any (65) The a 
poetical ſervice to the memory'sf Datrat. O & hodje of Dec. 1535, 
diſcipulus ejus Petrus Ronſardus infignis Pasta wi 
guars Hlle wins, aut tttaphia ſcxiberet ? i . 
Tf his fcholar the fmous Port Ronfurd were now 
% alive, what elegies, and What epztaphs Would hi 
« write” I hte to follow Papyrus Maſi a 
than Thuanus. The latter ſays Daurkt died about the 
_ end of er, being Heat ſourſcore Years 
age. | 


or DAUSRQUEIUS (@) (CLAUDIVS 


his note: (wii Canon of Tournay, was born at St. Omers the gth of December 1566 (by. He enter 


fps Sect into the Society of the. Jeſuits, but at what time I know not, and q 


it I know not 


9 —— wheri neither, nor for what reaſon, Ie was till of it when Father Scribanius pub- 


ways... liſhed; his Amphitheatrum bonoris, in the year 1607 


He was praiſed in that Work as 


(% Vater. An- One of the moſt learned men of his age (c). It is certain that he was learned both in 


dreas, Biblioth. 
Behgice, Pag · 


Gteek and in Latin, and in whatever is co 


mprehended under the name of Literature 


— — | ; n 5 C4 Valer. Aw 
140. but he did not write well; his ſtyle. is too affected, too obſcure, and too full of anti- dr., Bla. 


quated phraſes. He has been commended as a good Preacher (d) 
fe) Ampbithea- QUETVS, his father, the fourth fon of AxnTHony, DavSQUervs 
3 lb. was killed in the King of Spain's fervice duri 


_ RoBzar Daus- k + 4 
if of St, Omers, „ 


ng the war which the Duke of Alengon raiſed quius, in F. Je- 


in the Low- Countries (e). We ſhall fpeak of the Writings of the Canon of Tournay [ A}, {6 Sandiifics- 


without forgetting the 


[4] V. hall Heal of the Writings of Claudius 
PIA He n T AM of the 
XL Homilies of S. Baſil of Seleucia, and publiſhed it 

with Notes in the year 1604, in 8vo. It is not a 

Fes one, if we refer our ſelves to the Judgment of 

67) See Ballet, the Dominican Combefis (1). He publiſhed. ſome 
Agen. des Sa» Notes on Quintus Calaber, in the year 1614, and Si- 

vers, tom. 4+ ius Italicus with an ample Commentary in the year 
548. 493+ 1618, in 4to. His Scam D. Marie Afpricollis, and 
= his Juli Lipſi Scutum adverſus Agricale Thracii Saty- 
ricas Petitiones, were printed at ay, in the year 

1616, in-8vo. The Approbation of theſe two Books, 


and the Epiſtle Dedicatory, being dated in the year 


1616.1 — e there is. a v in 
2) Alegambe, the paſſage where Alegambe (2), and Valerius Andreas 
N Societ. R (3) affirm hea were printed in the year 1610. 
Fea, pag. 8 1. They are miſtaken allo in ſaying that they were writ- 
(3) Valer. An- ten adver ſus Agricolam Thracium, This Agricola hra- 
dleas, Bibliath. cius is no other than George Thomſon, a Scot, who 
Betzicæ, page , Publiſhed a Book at London in the year 1606, againit 
249. Joos Lipfius. This was the Work which Dauſqueius 
— krefuted. He had a quarrel with ſome Franciſcans, 
Who maintained that St. Paul and St. Joſeph were 
Saints in their mother's wombs, On which occaſion 
be pabliſhed his Sancti Pauli Sanctitudo in uiero, extra, 
in ſale, & ir cel, at Paris, 1627, in 8vo. and his 
Saudi Tojiphi Sandtifcatio. extra _uterum, ſeu binocrium 
 adverſui F. Marchanti; Minoritæ R xprovincialis inanias, 
item Aplhfiarum F. 5 Monirum Audomaropolitangrum Spon- 
gia, at Lyons, 1631, in Byo. His two beſt Books ace 

| Thoſe which I ſhall ſpeak of in the following Remark. 1 
BI.... without forgetting the fraud of a Book- 

ſeller of Paris.) Mr. Chevillier will inform us where- 

an it conſiſts. People take too much liberty, and 


of a Bookſeller of Paris [BJ. 


« play tricks with the Works of the 


cc 


tione, Pag · 228, 


DAWES 


preſs, as leaſe 
« without ary regard to ſincerity. ied the 
« Bookſeller may ſay, who from the year 1677 has 
„ ſold Dauſquius's Book intitled Antiqui-novigae Latii 
„ Orthographica (4), he ought-not to have ſuppreſſed (4) It is » Wer 
„ the fine Cut wherein ten principal Latin Writers 1 tvs dane 


are ingraved, and wherein we read that the Book 


was printed at Tournay by Adrian Quinque, in the 

«« year 1632: neither -ought he to have taken out 

© ſome other leaves, by which the date of the im- 

«« preſſion might have been known. And it is no good 

% reaſon to ſay, that the King having taken Tour- 

* nay, Dauſquius, who was kept there, became a 

% Frenchman: De Hiſpano fatus jam Gallus, On 

„which account he ulurps the right of ſubſtituting 

« a Title page, in which he puts his Cypher and his 

66 Sign, with this Subſcription, 151 apud, c. 

« 1677. As if victory alſo exerci her empire 

* over the difference of times, and the diſtance 

of places; or had the power to make the year 

4 1632 be the year 1677, and the city of Tournay 

« in the Earldom of Flanders; to be that of Paris 10 diet of 
ce in the Iſle of France. I dely thoſe who have bought Francis J, 4. 
*© his Dauſquius, and have ſeen no other copy, to Fontainebleau, the 
«« tell who was the Printer of it, and out of what 28% forge a 
«© Printing-houſe it came. And yet this is what our 4%“ f 


„ Kings have ordered ſhould be known (*). Theſe — - Fog 


are the Words of their -Ordinances, / that the month of Moy 
« buyers. A Books may eafily know in what Printing- 1571, inſerted 
« houſe t 

„% do, when he became poſſeſſed of the remaining nances collected 


- ; s . by Fontanon, 
© Copies of that Author, was to expoſe them to ſale pag. 468, and 


with a leaf containing theſe words, Veneunt Parifiis, 474, tom. + 
% apud &c. but without making any alteration or mu- the Edition 


3 « tilation **%% 


Books have Been printed. All that he could 2 i 8 


erben EL PD 


a * | | 5 | 
. . DAWES (Sir WILLIAM), Archbiſhop of Tork inthe. eighteenth Century, was 
deſcended of a good family [A], and ſon of Sir John Dawes. Bart. by Jane. the daugh- 
ter and only child of Richard Hawkins of Braintree in the county of Eſſex Gent. 
He was born September the 12th 1671 at Lyons en which came by his mother) 
near Braintree ; and received the firſt rudiments, of Learning at Merchant-Taylors-School 
in London, from the Reverend Mr. John Hartcliffe and the Reverend Mr. Ambroſe 
Bonwicke, ſucceſſive Maſters of that School, under whoſe care he made great . proficiency 
in the knowledge of the Claſſics, ; and was a tolerable maſter of the Hebrew Tongue, 
even before he was fifteen years of Age > which was chiefly owing to the additional care, 
% Preface to. which Dr. Kidder, aſterwards Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells, took of his education (a). 
25 15, l, In Act Term in the year 1687 (Y he was entered a Scholar of St. John's College in the 92 Wood, A8. 
of the oft Reve- Univerſity of Oxford under the tuition of Mr. Lee {c) ; and after is continuance there 4. 1038. 24 
ren e Willi two years or upwards, he was made Fellow. In 1693 he publiſhed a Poem intitled, . London 
am Dawes Bart. The Anatomy. of . Atheiſm LE] Upon the death of his two elder brothers about the 
be Ll 5, fame time [C] he ſucceeded 
1 / Er emering himlelf a Nobleman in Katherine-Hall in Cambridge, lived in his eldeſt Bro- Je, kos- 10. 
hat 60 ther's chambers there, and afterwards took the ee of Maſter of Arts (d). His early (% Ibis. pag. * 
blume, pa piety appears from his writing his Duties of the ſet before he was twenty one years of 7 
1 _ age (e). As he was not yet of age ſufficient to enter into Holy Orders; he therefore C-) Ibis. pag: 
thought proper to viſit his eſtate,” and to make a ſhort tour into ſome other parts of the 
Kingdom, which he had nor ſeen. But his intended progreſs was th ſome "meaſure | 
ſtoped by his happening to mert with Frances, the eldeſt daughter of Sir Thomas D*Arcey 
of Braxſteed Lodge in Eſſex Bart. to whom he made his addreſſes, and not long after I 
married (F). Soon after his marriage he was ordained Deacon and Prieſt by Dr. Henry J) nid. pag 
Compton Biſhop of r and within a ſhort time was preſented to the Deanery ß 
and Living of Bocking in Eſſex ; and was afterwards nominated one of the Chaplains in 
ordinary to King William. In 1696, when he was but five and twenty, he had the 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon him by a Royal Mandate [E], becauſe. at 
that time he was not of ſtanding ſufficient to be admitted r rly; and this Degree 
qualified him for the Maſterſhip of Catherine-Hall, to which, upon the death of the 
—— Dr. Echard, he was unanimouſly elected [F], and in a ſhort time became Vice- (e) Will's S.. 
Chancellor of the Univerſity. In 1698 the King gave him a Prebend of Worceſter, in which 221%, g. 
he was inſtalled on the 26th of Auguſt that year (g). After Queen Anne's acceſſion to the rs * ** 


4 i 


« tilation in the Book ; letting the Reader fee that © method and eaſy diction, fitted for the comprehen- 
«« it was printed at Tourney b ian Quinque in ** fion of every common reader, tho' not ſo well adapt- 
(5) Chevillier « the year 1632. "The moſt ſkilful Librarians have © ed to the taſte or genius of ſuch as are taken with 
Gi de Ti. „ much ado to find out all theſe tricks of the Book. „ nothing but lofty flights and'elaborate ſtrains (3). ( Preface, pag, 
primerie de Pa- 4 ſellers: it being a difficult matter not to be deceived [CI Upon the death off bis: two elder brothers abour * * 
ris, pag-210- «© by them. The Library-keeper of the Archbiſtiop of the ſame time.] The eldeſt Sir Robert was a Noble- 
6) Yournal ds Rbeim: has not ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed on man of Catherine-Hall in Cambridge, where he died 
(6) Journ the by the Dauſquius: he has ſet down the date of it in of a violent fever. The ſecond, John, was a Lieute- 
2d of Auguſt *<* his printed Catalogue in theſe Words, which are a nant of a ſhip, belonging to a ſquadron commanded e 
1677, pet · 233, % xeproach to the Bookſeller; Parifiis 1677, wel po- by Sir John Narbotough, and in waiting on ſome com- 
of the Dutch «©. int  Torndei, 1632, in Folio (5).” I imagine the pany fm on board, was about the ſame time unhap- 5 
like fraud w e uſe of with regard to another pily drown'd (4), _ | (.) Ibid. page 
(7)6Fournal des . Work which Daoſquiad printed at Tournay in 4to. 'in | Deacon arid Prieſt by Dr. Henry Comps 12, 13. 
Laser of the the year 1633, under the Title of Terra & aqua, ton, Biſhop of London.) Upon this occaſion Sir Willi- 
15th of Febru- (/eu'terr@ flu e; ſor the Faurnal des Sawan ſpoke am was often heard to ſay; that when he lay afide his 
ary 1677, rat · of that Book (6), and of the Antiqui novique Latii Or- lay-habit (in which he had been as elegant as others of 
55˙ thographica (7), as if they had , wa lately printed. his quality) he did it with the greateſt pleaſure in the 
Let us obſerve that Salmaſius judged this Anti qui novigue world, and look'd upon holy Orders as the higheſt honour, | 
) Voſſins, de Lari Orthographica worth reading. See what he writes ihr could be ce 2 0 8 Ibid. pag. 17, 
CN Pate concerning it to Voſſius in his LXVIth Letter. See my In 1696, when he was but froe and twenty, he 18. | 
? 8 alſo the commendation which Voſſius has beſtowed on the Degree of Doctor Divinity conferred upon him 
(9) Bailler, che fame Book (8), and conſult Mr. Baillet, who be- 2 4 R date,] The Writer of the Preface a- 
tom. 4. 8 lieved that Work had been reprinted in the year bove cited, who obſerves (6), that he had his Degree (6) Pag. 2 r. 
7 1676 (9). = | © the ſame year, that Dr. Bentley held the Act at the 
T1 De of a+ family.) Sir Abraham blic Commencement, | which was in 1696 (7) ; yet (7) Dr. Bentley's 
| Dawes, his great grandfather, was accounted” one of has committed a ſtrange inconſiſtency in aſſerting (8), Sermon of Reve- 
the richeſt Commoners in his age, and in ſplendor and that Sir William <vas- not muth above ſeven and twenty, 2 ru the 
 mapnificence lived up to the port of a Nobleman. But when he took that Degree, fince he had before told us, — . 
in the time of the civil wars, the Family adhering to that he was born in 10/ 1 Commencement, 
the Royal Cauſe ſuſfered great loſſes in their fortune. [ F]Unanimouſly elefed Maſter of Catherine-Hall.] July 5, 1696. 
| But in 1663 King Charles II created Sir John, the Vamp to the Maſterſhip, he ſound the bare "IJ 
(i) Preface toche Father of our Archbiſhop, a Baronet (1) - | © caſe of a new chapel, which Dr. Echard his Predeceſ. (3) Preface,” page 
fir vol. of The [B] In 1693 f publiſÞ\4 a Porm intitle, The Ana- for had begun, but did not live to finiſhz and to fitit up 
wbole Works of tomy of Atheiſm.] In the title it is ſaid to have been with wainſcot-ſeats, marble pavement, and a beauti- 
the moſt Reverend printed at London 1694 in 4e but Mr. Wood tells ful-alar-piece, he contributed very liberally all the 
5 us (2), that it was bre publiſhed in London in the lat- while the work was carrying on, This chapel was 
Dawes, Bare. ter end of Auguſt 1693. It is dedicated to Sir George *coulecrated by Dr. Simon Patrick Lord Biſhop of Ely 
late Lord Arch- TY Arcey Bart. It has not indeed all the perfection Sept. 1, 1704 (9). By his on intereſt likewiſe,” and (9) 16i4. pag. 2 
e of York, 4c of à poetic eompoſition:; a luculency of fancy and that of Dr. Thomas Sherlock; now Lord Biſnop of Sa- 
c. Page 5, 6. 5 p of expreſſion may perhaps ba thought wanting rum, with the Queen and ſome of the chief Miniſters, 
Fol 2, col, yy «« that. the 1 rnd both for and againſt the Exiſt- Prebend of Norwich, which ſhould become vacant, to (ro) Ibid. page / 
ee ef a Sed un ue and  —————  — ——— C_—— 
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(b) Idem, pag» 
338. | PT! | 
(i) 14m, ibid. , Dr. John Sharp (i), and made one of che Privy-Council to her "Majeſty. Upon the 

__ Queen's demiſe, he was cofiſtitated one of the 


(1 1) Pag. 30. 


„* 
= 


BE CC. 


 Thione; be was made one of her Chaplin  andl thou ie miſe of ths Be f Lin 


[6] Thi be miffed of the Ste of Lincoln.) When that 
Biſhopric w. 
| before the Queen 


(12) Dr. Willi Cebntrary #6 her inelmatim to fer it-10 andther (12). 


am Wake, the chi however made ns impreſſion wpon Sir William : 
Roy OP and therefore when he vas told by a certain Nobleman, 


17 30. 


(2) Panzirolus, 
de claris Legum 
Interpret. lib. 2. 
cap. 135. Page Ms 


Cd 


(4) Ulra CCC 


18) beg 34, & converſation lively, tho“ Without levity, his imagina- 


tion ſprightly, his memory 


| to it. That his manner o 


icholas . Stratford Biſhop of Cheſter he was ad“ 


ry the 7th 


loving buſband, an indulgent father, a good maſtef ; 
ſo ſtrict an "obſerver bf his Word, that no confides © 


ration whatever could make him break it; and fo in- 
violable in his friendſhip, that without the diſcovery of 


ſome eſſential. fault indeed, he never departed from it: 
That he was a lover of his country, as well as a loyal 
ſubje& 3 and both as a Biſhop and a Peer of the Realm 
conſidered himſelf as ble for the fouls commit- 

ted to his charge in one ref] and as intfuſted with 

the lives and fortunes of his fellow-ſubjeQs in the other. 
That he was fificerely affected do out preſent Conſtixu- 
tion; * and therefore, if in ſore Parliamentary des 

„ bates (wherein: he made a very conſiderable hgure) 


he happened to diſſent from other great men, wh 


* might have the ſame common good in view, bu 

«© ſeemed to purſue it in a method incongruous to his 

«, ſentiments ; this ought to be agcounted his honour, 

* anda proof of his integrity, but cannot, with any 
colour of juſtice, be deemed party-prejudice, or a 

«« ſpirit of contradiction in him; becauſe thoſe. very 

„ men, whom he ſometimes oppoſed, at other times 

% he adjoined himſelf to, he ived them ih 

«« the right (15).”. That he was aſſiduous in the diÞ (15) Ibid. pry, 
charge of his epiſcopal funRigns,, and behaved towards 44, 43 
his Clergy in the moſt affectionate manner, without 

any reſpect of perſons. H. 


propefing drbcuttne to him, that the re- 


proofs which he received from him conſtrained him to. ſeek the ſolution of his doubrs elſe- 


where. 


ſycceeded therein perfectly well. He went the next year to Piſa with his brother, who 


1 2 [4] He was ee fon of Trifen de Devis.} His 
(1) Near Milan. anceſtors ha 


| ving leſt the village of Dexio (1) fentled 
at Milan, and took the name of the village where 
they were born (2). This family had ſubſiſted above 
300 years (3) at Milan with ſome ſplendor, when Triſtan 
was born. | 44S T3 | . Senne 

-[B] He retired ta bis Brother, æuhe was Profyfier of 
the Civil Law at Pawia.] He was born in lawful 
wedlock, and was named Lancelot. He died at Pavia 


anno cum digni- in the year 1500 (4).-, N 


tate vixerunt. 


Idem, ibid. 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


(5) Idem, ibid. 


(6) Inconſulto fra- Jikelihood was very 


tre propoſitianes 


[CJ his ue buns he gave a great deal 
of trucble in. . . his Maſters.) Here is what Pan- 
zirolus ſays of it: Quos arguments quandogue exagitd- 


vit, atque eftuatites rrligpuii. Fratri quoque afidurs in- 


ternagationibus molefins: nen ſemel cum \objurgatione v0- 
jellus % (5) i. e. Whom he — aveatfg 
wich arguments, and leſt fuming. He was alſo very 
<<  troublejome to his brother by -perpetually; aſking 
him queſtions, for Which he was more than onee 
* turned away with reproofs,” There is nothing more 
importunate than a young Scholar who has wWit, atud 
loves to diſpute; I do not wonder, therefore, that ours 
was chid for it by his brother. The reprimand in all 
ſharp, ſince the young man durſt 


Public: diburay. not teize his brother any more, and did not conſult 


das ediderit, 


Idem, ibid, 


him even when he undertook to maintain Theſes in 


public (6). Lancelot renewed his cenfures, and called 


B Was 
- + : "Sha 5 


him a-taſh fellow, and diſpated againſt him with in- 
tent, if I am not miſtaken, to put him to a non plus 
in order to humble him ; but he was repulſed fo vigo- 
rouſly, that he was firuck. with admiration, and con- 
ſeſſed before the Audience that his brother would quick- 
ly ſurpaſs him. Such an acknowledgment — not 
be ſo hard to a father as do an elder brother. . /mpug- 


nanti froblemata Lancellots tanto acumine argument re- 


jecit, us admiratus coram aftantibus ſe brewvi ab 14105 ; 

peratum- iri preedixerit (7). Paul Jovius, ſpeaking as (7) Panzirolus, 
an eye · witneſs, aſſures us that our Philip diſputed With de c/ar/s Legurs 
more ardour than any one-elſe. -Enarrabat. ſubtilifime Iuterpreibus, 
& , uti ſape vidimus, langt ommium acerrime diſputabat (8). Ps. 307 
Let us relate one inſtance mote. Decius being Pro- (8) Paulus Jovi” 
foſlor- at Piſa made Laurence Pucci (9) diſpute againſt 3g Eby. 4 9, 8 
the Theſes which Bartholoniew Socinus had adviſed a PE 
Scholar to maintain in public. The day after the Diſ- (9) Who was af- 
pute, a paper was poſted up which gave notice that _— Curdir 
in eight; days the fame Theſes turned into Problems 

would be maintained. on both fides by, Pucci among 

the Students, and by Decius among the Doctors. 

This gave an alarm, and the. conſequences were ap- 

prehended 3 for.it was perceived that ſuch a procedure 
tended to the diſhonour of the other Doctors Who were ( 10) Panzirolus, 


Proſeſſors. For Which reaſon the Principal of, the 4 cdi Lan 


| . 7 , : Interpret. pag. 
Fo * Decius to proceed on 3 1 N 301, 302 


ria, e 
(commata 1 
i ſputandum « 
bat ſepius ex 
0 jucundis 4 
recitabant ur. 
panzirolus, | 
clar. Leg In 
et. pag · 30 
po at For 
Hiſt. Juris 0 
lib. 3 cap - 
pag. m. 533 


b) See Fo 
2 Hift n J 
Civil. lib. 
cap. 39+ Pag 
e) About 
year 1483. 


(11) 1 
pag. 3 


90 


8 | | 
2 361 


was invited thither to be Profeſſor of the Civil Law. He there gave To many proofs of 
his wit and learning, that at the age of one and twenty he obtained the Profeflor's Chair 
for explaining the Inſtitutes. His Lectures drew! a great number of Auditbrs, and made 
him admired, among other things, for the witty jeſts he made uſe of in his public diſ- 


62) Plura 
a 


alia putations (a). His reputation  thereaſed- when | he was ſome time after promoted to the 


L dat. place of Profeffor extraordinary of the Civil Law; yet he was not contented, but com- 


, joſe plained of the ſmallneſs of his Rlary TD). 


Francis Accolti, who had been alone the 


peter dice ordinary Profeſſor for the Evening Lectures, having been diſpenſed with by” reaſon of 
bat r his great age, Bartholomew Socinus Was put in bis room. Our Decius left no ſtone un- 
pro fuels, turned to get à ſhate in that place, and had already obtained what he deſired [E]; but 


recitabantur. 


Pinzirolus, & he was deprived of it, ſo ſoon as it was known'that Socinus threatened to retire/if ſuch a 
2 divifion was made: To make Decius amends, they gave him the Profeſſorſhip of Ca- 


pret. pag» 301 . 


Se ao Forſt- non Law. This was done by the intrigues of Soeinus (), who hoped that Felinus would 
22 2 rum away with all the glory of dt rden Felinus, Jay. who had taught the Ca- 
pag, m. 533. mon La a long time, and underſtood it perfectly well. Socinus was deceived in his 
(5) See Forſte- con jectures. Decius was more followed than Felinus; and gave him ſo much uncafinefs 
ru, Hif: Jr* by that ſuperiority of glory, that Heforced him to abſent himſelf, -- Felinus retired abrupt- 


Civil. lib. 3. 


cap. 39 · bag · 534 Iy (c). The Curators of the Univerſity, being informed of the reaſon of this retreat, 


{c) About the were 


angfy with Decius, and deprived him of his places. They) were teprimatided 


Jer 1483. for it by Laufence of Medicis; and this was the reaſon that when he went to Florence, 
to demand the payment of his ſalary, they told him, in a pretty rough manner, that he 
muſt return to Piſa. He anſwered that he would not, becauſe he had accepted the Pr 

feſſorſhip which thoſe of Siena had offered him; but he was obliged to renounce it, and 
reſume his etnployments at Piſa, for they threatened him with ſtopping the arrears of his 
penſion, and forbad him to remove his effects. They granted him ſome advantages; 
and promiſed to make him Socinus's Collegue at two years end. Soeinus, who was at 
Siena, being informed of this, fent word that he would not return to Piſa, if that pro- 


miſe was performed. This menace made ſuch an impreſſion, that they told our Philip 


[D] He complained of the ſmallneſs of his Salary.) 
his circumſtance is diſadvantageous to his memory: 
own the blur would be greater, if the fault in queſ- 
tion did not appear frequently; but in ſhort, the mul- 
titude of mercenary Profeſſors, too ſelf-intereſted, and 
ſolliciting too eargerly for an augmentation of their 
Salary, not wipe off the blame of his behaviour. 
However it be, our Philip, tho' loaded with glory, 
and honoured with the, public approbation,. was never- 
theleſs uneaſy when he ' conſidered his penſion : he 
thought it too Imall, and complained of it to the 
Curators of the Univerſity. One of them gave him 
very fair hopes; for, added he, I am very well per- 
fuaded of your merit. I had rather, anſwered the 
- Profeſſor, you ſhould have a bad opinion of me. 
And being aſked the reaſon of ſo extraordinary an an- 
ſwer, he replied, It is becauſe if you had a bad opinion 
of me, I ſhould hope for a better Salary by undeceiv- 
ing you; but ſince my ſalary is very ſmall, while you 
ſteem me, I have no hopes left. The Latin of Pan- 
zirolus expreſſes this better ; for which reafon I ſhall 

. tranſcribe it: Cum tenut ſlipendio ſe ali apud ang 
Prafectos quereretur, Alomanuſque Renutius inter illes 


„ ſenior eum bono animo ee juſſifſet, quad bene. apud ſe 


4 audiret, Philippus, Mallem, znguit, ut ſiniſtram de 

4 me opinionem haberetis. Ii 4 nowitatem 
1 mirantibus, & rationem perguirentibus, Si de me, 
„ reſpond, pave concepta eſſet opinio, detecto er- 
<« rore, amplius ſtipendium ſperare poſſem, ſed cum 
bene audiens parvo adhue digner honorario, nihil 

(11) lem, ibid.“ mihi ſpei reliquum poteſt (11) .“ I have ob- 
pag. 30 1. ' ſerved a Souſand and a thouſand times in the Lives 
« of the Lawyers written by Panzirolus, that to raiſe 
the glory of the Preſeſſors, he takes exact notice of the 

_ augmentation of their Salaries. This certainly is a 

f that they were judged well qualified to make an 

FP aiverſity flouriſh ; it is a ſign, of their ſuperior parts 

therefore, and of their capacity. Self-love, always 

attentive on its own. juſti cation, and more iggenious 

in that reſpect than can be expre ed, fails not to make 

uſe of this fair gloſs, and by that means to elude the 

(12) Compare reproaches of , venality and avarice ;, but it, cannot well 
this with what ſhut the door Againſt thele two difficulties. One is, 


is faid in the Re- . , . ö | 
mark [ A] of the that theſe am liſicatious of Salaries are almoſt always 


Article ACC A- the effect of the complaints and importunate ſollicita. 

RISI (Francis) ; tions of thoſe who are gratified therewith, or of their 

and in the Re- menaces to retire, in compliance with a more lucrative 

mark Lo] of the jnvitation (12). The other is, that theſe more lucra- 

tive invitations would not. be addreſſed to people who 

were thought diſintereſted, and ſenſibſe of nothing but 
2 


Article ALCI- 
AT (Andrew), 


he 
glory. Our Decius had not that ſenſibility, nor was 
it his character. He leaped like a roe-buck from place 
to place, from Univerfity't6 Univerſity, he went away, 
and he returned, according to the amount of the 
penſions which were fed him, and he would 
needs take notice himſelf in his Epitaph that his 
amonnted at length to 1500 crowns of Gold. He 
was afraid the term aur would not ſufficĩently ex- 
preſs the largeneſs of the. price which his Lectures had 
coſt; wherefore he added to it the barbarous words 
in auro. Philippus Decius, revocatus in Tralinm'&b ex- 
celſa Fhrentinrum Rep. poſfteapuam flipendium M. D. 
aurcorum in auro pro lectura cmfecatus fuiſſer, tle morte | 
cogitans, hoe ſepulchram fibi fabricari euravit (13). i. e. (13) Panzirolus, 
«© "Philip Decius, being recalled- into Italy by the Res 7 , Legwn 
«« publie of Florence, after he had obtained a Stipend 44 Lb 
« of 1800 crowns of gold for his Lectures, thinking **© 30” 
ce of death, cauſed this tomb to be made for himFelf.” “ 
He. intimates that he did not think of death till after 
he had attained this great penſion. Tita/lo res: dion 
ſepulchri. A circumſtance'fit to be inſcribed on a (Tomb. 
ſtone. This Epitaph: deferves cenſure more on (14) It was turn- 
that account, than for the rudeneſs of the ſtyle ed to ridicule. 


(14). Let it not be” faid that he refuſecl the thon- 37 Paul Jos, 


fand crowns of gold which the Senate of Milan, the Elyg. pag. 208. 


city of Bologna, and the Republic of Venice, offered (15) Demum Pi- 
ien, white be had bat 3 — at Piſa (15) 3 for 2 ” — 


without doubt he refuſed them in hopes of being paid dis omnium ferre- 


for that refuſal wich intereſt: and we ſee, accorditigly, mus condudtus , 


that the Univerfy of Piſa augmented his Penſion, and 2% & 4 Medio 
made it much larger than any he could have got in 2 N 
other Univerſities. "Take notice, by the way, that Mr. 34, Peeters. 
Wharton has offended a little againſt the laws of mille — 4 
exactneſs, in ſaying that the Florentines recalled 27#a promciſine 
him ibto Italy by . a penſion of 1 50 crowns. of 74/7 Pliararus 
gold (16). | 0 2 | pier multos anno 
(2) He had à mind to have a ſhare in the Place 9 
of 0 Accolti, and he had already obtained bat he de. reorum bonor. x - 
fired.) Some aſſert that he actually performed the n fenen. 
functions of the place, and that it was not taken from 28 * 
him till after Socinus, grieved at the heart to {ce his Prat. pag. 308. 
School empty, had demanded either his on diſmiſſion, 
or that of Decius. Bartholomaus Socinus Furts Ca. (16) Henricus 
rei in codem Gymnaſi Profeſſor cum ſe diſcipulis cdu. 144. rey; in Ao 
atum doleret, aut ſetietipſum aut Philippum munere ff 7 N 2 jp - 
dimitti_ petiit (17). 1 find Panzirolus's account more Glen Cy 
probable, which is that Socihus demanded this us fo0h pag. 20 
as he knew of the promiſe which had been mate to 
our Philip; and before he could have obleryed that (15) Idem, ibis, 
ſuch a concurrent was prejudicial to him. Ps, 20% G7 
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nus's return, he immedia 
afterwards of Civil Law. 


DEC 
de rhight retire if Socinus carne to reſume his Profeſſor 
tely retired to Siena. and was there Profeſſor of Canon 
He took a Jour 


. Accordingly, - | Soci-, 
| w, and 
to Rome about the year 1490, and was 


pointed Auditor of the Rota by Innocent VIII. He conſecrated himſelf to the Eccleſi- 


aſtical State, but having received the firſt Orders, he could proceed no farther by reaſon 


of his baſtardy. Some Authors have ft 


uppreſſed this obſtacle, and have rather choſen to 


ſay that out of complaiſance to his father, and his brother, and becauſe he was tired with 


0%) Au q repeating: his Breviary every day, he left. Rome and returned to Siena (d). 


He there 


natal: celancer  Taw himſelf expoſed. to the envy of ſome other Profeſſors, which, obliged him to go to 


Cum Triflanus 
pater, & Lan- 
cellatus frater fac \ 
tum nn proba- Canon Law, in the year 1502. 
rent, & ipſe in | 
canonicis boris 
guotidie recitan- 
dis tædis afficere- 


tur, relitta Ro- 


— * Profeſſorſhip ſeven years, he obtained a i: 
claris Lum In- 
terpretiblis, pag. 
305. 


Piſa, where he taught ſometimes the Canon Law, and ſometimes the Civil Law ; not 
without a great many quarrels [I]. He was invited to Padua to fill the firſt Chair of 
Lewis XII, looking on him as his ſubject, and deſign- 
ing to make him Profeſſor at Pavia, demanded him back from the Venetians, who after 
great oppoſition, ſubmitted at length to the King's pleaſure GJ. Decius arrived at Pa- 
via towards the end of the year 1505, and there der 
"a, iterom ad earneſt defire which Lewis XII had expreſſed to get him. 


[trated himſelf worthy of the 
Having done the duties of the 


alary of two thouſand livres, which was more 
than any Profeſſor had ever had in that Univerſity. The diſp ce 
of Rome precipitated him into a thouſand misfortunes. Being conſulted by Lewis XII 


of France with the Court 


FF 


concerning the celebration' of a Council, he gave his opinion that a ſmall number of Car- 


dinals 


a right to call one, and wrote a Book on that ſubject. In purſuance. of this 


doctrine, a Council was held at Piſa, and he followed the Prelates of the French faction 
thither. This irritated Julius II to ſuch a degree, that he declared him excommunicate; 


which 


puniſnment Was not, in all probability, ſo hard to bear, as the lundering of 


Decius's houſe when Pavia was taken [2]. Finding himſelf not ſafe in Italy, he retired 
into France, where he obtained the place of a Counſellor in the Parliament of Grenoble 
[1]. He went, by the King's order, to join the ſcattered remains of the Council of Piſa 


[F] He taught at Piſa. . . . . not without a great 
many quarrels.) Socinus was not the only perſon who 
would not have him for an Antagoniſt, that is, who 
would not read his Lectures at the ſame hour that he 
did, and on the ſame ſubjects. It appears from the 
Work of Panzirolus, that in the Univerſities of Italy 
the Profeſſors were matched in that manner, and that 
thoſe who were ſo matched paſſed for the. Rivals, the 
Antagoniſts, and the Competitors of each other, 
They were almoſt always at open war, and they heated 
themſelves ſometimes fo furiouſly in the public Diſ- 
putations, that people went to them as to a combate 
of Gladiators. Our Decius had rendered himſelf ſo 
formidable that few Profeſſors would be matched with 
him. They complained of his abuſive language, and 
of the Artifices which he made uſe of to attract Au- 
ditors. Jbi (Piſis) eum omnes concurrentem recuſare, 

' baminem ut maledicum, maliſque artibus auditores cap- 
(13) Panzirolus, fantem criminari (18). Anthony Coccus had the cou- 


de claris rage to enter the liſts againſt him: the action was 
ar, 6 ſharp, and they plied, one another with the lowelt ſcur- 
& 395» 


rilities, and the moſt unworthy the gravity of their cha- 
racter: Mo ad matutinam tuſdem Furis (Pontificii) 
ſedem tranſlatus Antonium Coccum Florentinum ob weterem 
æmulationem durum . adver/arium concurrentem invenit. 
In ea contentione ita ſe exagitarunt, ut nec ferdis ſcum- 
(79) dem, ibid. Pmatibus prater omnem  gravitatem abſtinuerint (19). 
Jaſon Mainus, being called to the Profeſſorſhip of the 
Civil Law, would not have Decius for his Antagoniſt ; 

he repreſented that decency would not it two 

Profeflors who were natives of the ſame city to make 

War on one another. Whereupon it was ordered that 

(e) Ex cadem, our Philip ſhould return to profeſs the Canon Law (zo). 
ibid. Malogs = on; LW, ſo diſcreet; he had a terrible 
21) See the Re- Quartel wi ius (21), 8 
— [F] ofthe [G] Lewis X11. . . , demanded him back from the 
Article MAI- Penetians, <vho after great oppoſition ſubmitted to. the 
Ns. King's pleaſure. ] The French Embaſſador infiſted 
ſo ſtrenuouſſy in the Senate of Venice to obtain Decius, 
that the Florentine Envoy could not help ſaying he 

would acquaint his maſters with it. He thought 

It a very remarkable ſingularity, that two ſuch powers 

ſhould diſpute for one man, Ludovicus Gallorum Rex 

Decium, welut ſubjectum, Ticinum revocat, fed Venttis 

eum dimittere. recuſantibus, Regius Orator maximam in 

Senatu contentionem exercuit, quod admiratus Foannes 

Bernardi Oricellarius, qui ibi pro Florentinis, Legatus 

(22) Panzirolus, draft, ſe. ingentem ob unum hominem inter Excelſos 
ue claris Legum Principes ortam altercationem vidi ſſe Florentinis relatu- 

Later preis, rum dixit (22). Hence we may refute a miſtake of 
Pag- 397» Paul Jovius : he ſays that the French Governor cauſed 


ſua culpa ſpoliatum, preter 


; x at 


our Decius to come from Piſa to Pavia (23). Mr. (23) 46 #46: 
Wharton has committed the ſame fault (24). % *bi amen 

[H] They phondered the houſe of Decius when Pavia. 457% Ticinm 
was taken.] Pavia being taken, the Cardinal of Sion ii ; — 
cauſed Decius's houſe to be pillaged ; and his Library evocarus. Jovius, 
was ranſacked, They had even a mind to take that EHI , pay. 
Profeſſor's daughter, who was then but ten years old, 7 
out of the Cloiſter of St. Andrew z but at the entreaty (24) Wharton, 
of the Nuns they left her there, having firſt ſtripped #» ad 
her of all ſhe had. That nothing mi 1 eſcape their Hi. Litterar, 
vengeance, it was ordered that all B. cdu effects mould /, Cove, pap 
be delivered up to the public (25), Paul Jovius tells 
us that the Cardinal of Sion id not ſuffer any houſe to (2 f) Extracted 
be pillaged in Pavia except Philip Decius's (26). This from Pang iron, 
happened in the year 1512. Forſlerus, therefore, has 4 clarii Legun 
been guilty of a groſs blunder ; for having ſaid that _ baz · 
this great Civilian complains that he was reduced to 305 

verty and indigence, expelled his country, and un- (26) Unon on- 
jultly * of his whole fortune, and had nothing vi Decii do- 
left but hope, the ſole comfort of the miſerable 3 /e wum militi diri- 
egenum, inopem, a patrid ejoctum, fortunis omuibus abſque — _ 
| unicum miſerorum fo Jac. 407, Wha 
latium ) nibil habere, he adds, hæc autem perpeſfus eſt ton, in Append. 
anno 1498 (27), i. e. theſe misfortunes he ſuffered in 2d 
the year 1498.” Mr. Varillas ought to have men- © Cave, page 
tioned this diſaſter, fince he thought it incumbent on fn, ©7* the 
him to ſpeak of a leſſer. Philip Beins, ſays he (28), 
was not exempt from the reſentment of Fulius . . . . He (2) Forſterus, 
had provoked the Court of Rome to the bigheft degree, by Hiſt. Juris Civie 
offering the Council of Piſa to digeft the matters which l fag. 87 =o 
they were to conſider of, and to furniſh the neceſſary Autho- 1 of 
rities to ſupport ther-. That Court was alſo afraid he Decius's Counſehs 
<would write in favour of the reſolutions which ſhould (28) Varillas, 
be there taken, and that his authority might make them Hift. de Louis 
approved wherever that was reſpected. All the thun- & = * RIP 
ders of the Church were fulminated againſt him; and 85. at nl year 
he wwas put in ſuch a condition, that tho) he was univer- 1512. 
ſally beloved and efteemed in Milan, where he fo worthily 
filled the chair of the fin Profeſſor of Civil Law, be durft 
not ſtir out of his houſe but wery ſeldom, and very well 
attended. He iz miſtaken in ſaying that Decius was 
Profeſſor of the Civil Law at Milan. | 

[1] He obtained a Counſeller's place in the Parliament 
Ach e This city does not belong to Gallia Nar- 

enſis as Panzirolus ſuppoſes. In Narbonenſi Provin- 

cia, * he (29), Gratianopoli cum CCL aureorum honc- (29) Panzirolu, 
rario Senator eft declaratus. He does not mention the 4 c/aris Last. 
year: I do not know whether Mr. Allard fixes it right, 3 
when he ſays that Decius was honoured with that em- *** 306. 
Ne in the ant He (30) ; and I doubt of what (30) Allurd, 

apzirolus ſays, that Decius was Proſeſſor of the Civil %%% gb. de 

1 2 
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Law Dapbine, p 7. 


(31) Pan 


claris 1 
terpret. pi 
(42) Int 
mark LC 
article 8 


French 
ſo I cite 
tin Ver 
by Hug 


(57) 7 
and all 


Biograf 
place tl 
Decius 
year I 


(a)H 
Bello 
cap. 6 


1) Þ 


/+) See the Re- at Lyons; and afterwards he p 


mark [7] 


an. Canon, 
pag - 617, has 
not rightly un- 
derſtood this ; 


DE 


7 profeſſed the Civil Law in the Univerſity of Valence (e). 
After the death of Julius II. he was abſolved by Leo X, who offered him a Profefforſhip 
of Canon Law at Rome; but fraring to offend the King 
2 Dovjat, fuſed them (f). After the death of Lewis XII, he was invited to Piſa, but Francis I 
a would not permit him to go thither, and ſent him to profeſs the Canon Law at Pavia, 
He left that city, becauſe he was not paid his falary, and ſeeing Milan beſieged by the 
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by accepting thoſe offers he re- 


— — troops of the Emperor Maximilian, he returned to Piſa, where his Profeſſor's Salary 


amounted at firſt to 800 crowns of 
13th of October 1535, at the age 


accepted them. 


(2) Extrafted 
I ter, whom he greatly loved, and who was a very lewd woman 0 f 
Lit, very ſhort the laſt years of his life (g) [L]. We have ſevera 


wherein, as has been obſerved, he tortu 
tations (H). 


(5) 1dem, ibid, . , 
| notice of ſome miſtakes of Moreri [MA]. 


Law at Valence, after he had been Counſellor in the 

Parliament of Grenoble. I ſhould rather believe that 

he was a Counſellor in that Parliament after having 
fefſed Law in the Univerſity of Valence. 

IX] He had a baſtard daughter . . . who was a very 
lewd woman.) It is ſaid that her irregularities. were 
attended wich imprudence : ſo that her father had the 
grief to be informed of them; but he feigned to be 
ignorant of the matter. This girl had not even the 
power to ſave appearances, but was ſeen to play and 
toy with boys in the ſtreets ; which is not in Italy, as 
in ſome other places; an equivocal fign of lewdneſs, 
but a convincing proof. Here is another diſorder : 
inſtead of getting money by her ill conduct, ſhe ſpent 

(31) Panzirol. A great deal ; for ſhe bought the favours of young men 
4 claris Leg. In- at a very dear rate. I ſhall cite Panzirolus. Filiam 
terpret. page 308. naturalem in deliciis habuit, que citharam edocta, diſfi- 
(32) In the Re- mulante patre, minus honeflam cum adoleſcentibus, quo: 
mark [G] of the magna etiam pecunia conducebat, vitam egifſe dicitur, 
article STILPO. & cum illis in publico jocari non erubeſcebat (3x). Let 
(33) Jovius, El- us put Decius in the Catalogue which I have ſpoken of 
gor. pag- 207- in another place (32). However, if we believe Paul 
(34) Seis con- Jovius (33), his only daughter was married to a Gen- 
; + memoriae tleman of Siena. 
adio infirme fait, [L] His memory grew very ſhort the laſt years of his 
ut Foannt Corra- J; ) It failed him when the degree of Doctor was to 
fo mpgnia D%*" be conferred on Corraſius (34). Others ſay chat he 
Senne Panzi- no longer remembred any paragraph, or any law, and 
rolus, de claris that he could ſcarce {| one word of Latin. Sas 
Legum Interpre- finem vitæ adeo factus eft obliwioſus, ut nullius Legis vel 
tibus, pag. 399+ Paragraphi reminiſci, & viæ Latine quid proloqut potue- 
(35) Freherus, if (35). I have not found theſe words in the Author 
| in Theatro, pag. Whom Freherus cites, but I have met with the whole 
814. He cites fact a little more at large in a work of Corraſius him- 
Forfterus, , ſelf. He ſpeaks thus (36): Qin & noſtta hac etate 


4 1 Philippus Decius, egregius Furiſconſultus, anno 15 36 (37) 
up. 39. (quo tempore me in Senenſi Academia Doctoratus titulo 


dona vit) adeo ſenectute emarcuerat, ut nullius legis aut 

(36) Joh. Cor- paragraphi ex jure noſtro recordaretur : imo gre quic- 
raſius, Notis in quam Latine prologui poſſet. Quare quum mibi ipſa gra- 
Arreflum Parla- dus inſignia conferre conaretur, alium quendam & collegis 
ny TR 7 oportuerit prodire, qui verba ſolita nuncuparet. i. e. 
S not che And in our own age Philip Decius, an excellent Ci- 

French Edition; “ vilian, in the year 1536 (at which time he confer- 
o I cite the La- red on me the degree of Doctor in the Univerſity of 
oy <rſion made « Siena) was ſo decayed by old age that he remembred 
nn no head or paragraph of our Law : nay, he could 

(57) Panzirolus, ©* ſcarce ſpeak any Latin. For which reaſon when he 
and all the other ©* ſtrove to confer the D on me, another of his 


Id, and at laſt to 1500. 


fourſcore and one, and was buried at Piſa, in the 
marble tomb which he had cauſed to be made for that purpoſe. He had a baſtard daugh- 


He died at Siena, the 


His memory grew 
ks of his writing : 


the Interpreters, and ſometimes made falſe quo- 
His Commentaries on the Decretals are much eſteemed (i). We ſhall take ( 


Doujat. Pr #« 
not, Canon. page 
618. 


I. Exactneſs does not ſuffer one to ſay that Decius liv- 
ed in the beginning of the XVI Century; for he was 
born in the year 1454, and had acquired a great repu- 
tation before he was thirty years old. II. He ſtudied 
under his brother, firſt at Pavia, and afterwards at Piſa. 
Wherefore mention ſhould not have been made of Pifa 
only. III. Faſon, Bartholomewo Socini, and Ferom 
Zanetini, were not his maſters : he heard their public 
Lectures; but that is not what we mean when we ſay 
a perſon had ſuch and ſuch maſters. IV. I doubt 
whether he was married or not: Panzirolus ſays no- 
thing of it, tho' he follows him ſtep by ſtep thro” the 
ſmalleſt circumſtances of his life, and expreſly makes 
him father of a natural daughter. This nega- 
tive argument appears to me preferable in this caſe 
to the affirmation of Paul Jovias (38). V. Decius did (33) Pt ui 
not retire to Pavia; he was called thither by Lewis 1“ —_ 
XII." VI. He did ge gv 1 Pavia when he Eg Pit EE 
for he was Profeſſor at Padua when Lewis XII ſent for 
him to Pavia. Paul Jovius has deceived a great many 
people in this particular: ab ih Piſs, fays he (39), 

| uxorem duxerat, Ticinum a Gallo Præſide, opimis h haze 
Aipendiis evocatus ; i. e. Being invited from Piſa, . — 
where he had married a wife, to Pavia, by the fay the ſame , 
French Governor, on an offer of a large ſtipend.” thing. 
VII. Being retired to France after the plundering of 
his houſe, he did not flay tæuo years at Bourges, as Mo- 
reri aſſerts, aſter Paul Jovius (40). The filence of (40) In civitate 
Panzirolus ſeems to me a demonſtration againſt this; #**rigum jus di- 
and beſides, Chronology does not favour Moreri. He 8 oh 
will have it that Decius, having ſtaid two years at Jovius, a 
Bourges, was called to Valence by Lewis XII, and pag. 207. Whar- 
honoured with the poſt of a Counſellor in the Par- ton, Freherus, 
liament. This able Civilian's houſe was-pillaged in *< *y the ame. 
the year 1512, and it is very probable he did not ar- 
rive in France till towards the end of the fame year. 
Now Lewis XII died the firſt of January 1515. It is 
more reaſonable to believe thoſe who 25 that Decius 
on his arrival in the Kingdom was promoted to the place 
of Counſellor. Mr. Doujat is miſtaken in placing this 
under the year 15 10 (41). VIII. Decius was not in- (41) Doujat. 
terred at Pavia, but at Piſa. IX. Inſtead of nimis Prænotion. Ca- 
wvenuſt?, in the Verſes of Latomus, it ſhould be read , bag · 617. 
minus venuſte. 

Take notice of another fault of Paul Jovius. He 
ſays that Decius, being returned to Italy, entered into 
the ſervice of the Univerſity of Siena. It was into 
the ſervice of the Univerſity of Piſa. Take notice al- | 
ſo of a miſtake of Mr. le Laboureur : he ſuppoſes that (42) Le Labou- 


(39) Jovius, ibid. 
Wharton, Fre- 


Biographers, % Collegues was obliged to ſtep forth and pronounce John James de Memes, Profeſſor of Law at 'Toulouſe, reur, Audit. aux 
rings; ro, e the cuſtomary words.” | had Philip Decius for his Collegue (42). The latter — Caſ- 
year 1535. [M] We ſhall take notice of ſome miſtakes of Moreri.] never taught there. | $95. —_ % 
. DEJOTARUS, one of the Tetrarchs of Galatia, gradually aggrandized himſelf in 
ſuch a manner that he encroached on almoſt all the rights of the other Tetrarchs, and ob- 
(a) Hirtius, de tained of the Roman Senate the title of King, and the leſſer Armenia (a). He was at z) Strabo, lb. 
2 laſt the ſole Tetrarch (>). He did the Romans conſiderable ſervices in all their wars in 12. pag: 300 
5 Aſia [A]; and not doubting but Pompey's cauſe was that of the Roman people, an | 
aw. we | ; 
e did the Romans conſiderable ſeryitts in all manum eft ipſus lis eetati : qui non folum focius im- 
* in Afia.] — of them in a mag- perator - — in — . — dux co- 
9 Phillppica Nificent manner; here are his words (1) : Quid de 4 Piarum fuarum. Quæ de ills viro Sulla, que Murena, 
» cape 13. tre (Dejotaro) dicam? cujus benevolentia in Poprulnm home 


* 


Vol. IV. ; 


gue Servilius, que Lucullus, quam ornate, papa 
* | | | 11 
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that Cæſar's party wete the rebels, be declared for Pompey [BJ]; and brought him a 
good body of forces. He was ſeverely cenſured for it ſome time after, when Czlar, te- 
turning from Egypt to encounter Pharnaces King of Pontus, approached Galatia. 
Dejotarus, in order to make him forget his attachment to Pompey, and to procure him- 


(e) Cicero, Orar. ſelf a ſupport againſt the other Tetrarchs, had f 


pro Dejotaro, 


upplied him with large ſums of money (c), 


4 and given the troops of Domitius Calvinus (d) quarter in his dominions. This was not 
unſer viceable to him; for having received ſome ſharp reprimands, he found favour with 


0% He was Ju- Cæſar [C]. 


us Cſar's Lieu- 


He had aſked him pardon, and to do it with more humility, he had put 
lenant in Afi, off the royal habit. Cæſar made him reſume it, 


pardoned him what was paſt (e), and (5) Cicero, de 


: confirmed the title of King to him and his ſon (F) but took him along with him to the F 
{+ \ Hines , war againſt Pharnaces (g), and afterwards deprived him of Armenia and part of Ga- «nd big. ii, 
Bell Alexandr. Jatia (H). Some time after Dejotarus had a very troubleſome affair at Rome. He was 


Cap. 68. 
f accuſ 


pre. Dejotaro, 
* ive evidence againſt his maſter. 


carried on this accuſation, and ſuborned the Phyſician (i) of his maternal grandfather, 
Cicero pleaded the cauſe of the accuſed perſon (Y, and 


there of an attempt on Cæſar's life: it was averred that when Cæſar lodged with (7 He was come 
65 Sicero, Oft. Dejotarus, the latter had a defign to kill him. 


Caſtor, the ſon of Dejotarus's ſon-in-law, he Abd 


tO of Dejotarus. 


: f (k) Vide Oratio- 
2 Hirtus, 4 ſucceeded admirably well ; nevertheleſs, he did not carry the cauſe: Cæſar gave ſentence nem Ciceronis 
Ei, Akzendr. on neither ſide DJ. but choſe to leave the matter undecided : thoſe who aſſert the con- '\" * 


cap. 68. 


rifice, quam graviter ſæpe in Senatu predicaverunt ? 

y oy de Cn. Pompeio loquar ? qui unum Dejotarum in 

tolo grbe terrarum ex animo amicum, wvereque. benevo- 

lum, unum fidelem popu R. judicavit. Fuimus impe- 

ratores ego, & M. Bibulus in propinguis, finitimiſque pro- 

winciis : ab eodem rege adjuti ſumus, & equitath, & 

pedeſtribus copiis. i. e. What ſhall I fay of the fa- 

ther (Dejotarus) ? whoſe affection to the Roman 

«« people equals his age: who was not only the Ally 

„ of our Generals in War, but alſo the leader of his 

„% own forces. With what eloquence, with what ho- 

* nour, with what earneſtneſs have Sylla, Murena, Ser- 

«« vilius, and Lucullus, frequently extolled that man's 

„ conduct in the Senate? What ſhall I ſay of Cn. 

„ Pompeius? who judged Dejotarus to be of all man- 

„ kind the moſt cordial friend, truly affectionate, and 

„ faithful to the Roman People. My ſelf and Bibulus 

«« were at the head of an army in the provinces bor- 

« dering on his dominions; and were aſſiſted by the 

« ſame King with forces, both horſe and foot.” See 

(4) 14em, Epiſt. alſo what he wrote while he commanded in Cilicia (2). 

4+ lib. 15. ad [B] Dejotarus declared for Pompey.) Immediately 

Famil. after the Latin paſſage we have juſt now read, Cicero 

continues in this manner: Secutum eff hoc acerbiſſimum 

& calamitoſiſſimum civile bellum : in quo quid faciendum 

Dejoataro? quid omnino rectius fuerit, dicere non eft ne- 

ceſſe, præſertim cum contra ac Dejotarus ſenſit, victo- 

ria belli gudicarit. Quo in bells fi fuit error, commu- 

nis ei fuit cum Senatu : fin rea ſententia, ne vita quidem 

cauſſa vituperanda «ft. i. e. Then followed that 

«« moſt cruel and calamitous civil war: what did De- 

“ jotarus then? What was moſt right to be done, 

«© needs not now be ſaid, eſpecially fince the fortune of 

% war has decided contrary to the judgment of De- 

«« jotarus. In which war if he committed an error, 

«© heerred with the Roman Senate: but if his opinion 

«« was right, the cauſe muſt not be condemned though 

it failed of ſucceſs,” Theſe words inform us that 

Dejotarus thought Pompey would triumph : and there- 

fore he had engaged in that party as much for po- 

litical reaſons as tor reaſons of juſtice. We ſhall ſee in 

the following remarks that he was always of opinion 

that he had declared for the right fide, but he took 
care not to ſpeak his thoughts before Cæſar. 

C] Hawing received ſome ſharp reprimands, he found 

fawour with Ceſar.) He aſked pardon of Cæſar for 

having fought againſt him at the battle of Pharſalia ; 

he repreſented to him the ſituation of his country, 

which made it impoſſible for him to be ſupported by 

Cæſar's troops: he added that it belonged not to 

him to judge of the differences of the Roman people; 

but to obey thoſe who were poſſeſſed of the govern- 

ment on all occaſions. To ſay the truth, were 

falſe excuſes ; for he was ſtrongly perſuaded that the 

cauſe of Pompey was that of the Roman people, and 

that Cæſar was a rebellious ſubject. He did undertake 

to Judge therefore of the differences of the Roman peo- 

2. owever we ought not to think it ſtrange that 

he concealed his true thoughts; for there are hardly 

any but Saints of the firſt rank, or Philoſophers who 

heartily deſpiſe all worldly things, who can act more 

ingenuouſly than he did. All his excuſes were reject- 

ed : he was told that his imprudence was viſible, and 


ao, Paſſim. 
trary 


that he could not be ignorant that Cæſar was Maſter of (3) Hirtus, 4 
Rome, that is to ſay, of the ſeat of the Senate, and Bulb Alexandria 
the centre of the authority of the Roman people. Let *, cap. 67. 
this be ſaid in favour of thoſe who do not un- 


derſtand Latin; for thoſe who do will be more 1 


— that I ſhould quote the words of Hirtius. And tom. 2. pag. 467, 
ere they are (3): Cum propius Pontum fineſque Galli- 3 
græciæ acceſſiſſet (Cæſar), Dejotarus, Tetrarches Gallb- 9 
græciæ tunc quidem pene totius, quad ei neque legibus ne- quam Dejctaro 
que moribus conceſſum eſſe cæteri Tetrarche contendebant: ©4jar ? .. . 2 qua 
fine dubio autem Rex Armeniæ minoris & Senatu appella- v dt prejens 
tus, depofitis Regiis infignibus, neque tantim privato we- nec abſens quit- 


ſtitu, ſed etiam reorum habitu ſupplex ad Cæſarem ve. — 5 _—_ 


nit oratum, ut Abi ignoſceret, quod in ea parte poſetus at ille nunguam 
terrarum, que nulla præſidia Ceſaris habuiſſet, exerci- wo enim ab- 
tibus imperiiſque in Cn. Pompeii caftris affuiſſet. Negue — affui Deja 
enim ſe debuiſſe judicem ge controverſiarum populi Roma- 101 12 75 
ni, ſed parere preſentibus imperiis. Contra quem Cæ- illo ptularemus, 
far, cum plurima ſua commemoraſſet officia, gue conſul ægu,]' dixit vi- 
ei decretis publicis tribuiſſet, cumgque defenſionem ejus nul- og * . 
lam —— imprudentiæ recipere coarguiſſet, «© 1 
god tante prudentiæ ac diligentiæ ſcire potuifſet «© enemy to an- 
quis urbem ltaliamgue teneret, ubs Senatus populuſque ** other than 
Romanus, ubi Reſpublica et, quis deinde poſt L. Len-. Cxlar was to 
tulum  M. Marcellum conſul et: lamen ſe concedere „ Dejotarus?. . 


id fadbun ſuperioribus ſuis beneficits, weteri hoſpitio & d im bi ae 
amicitiæ, ac dignitati etatique hominis, precibus eorum * time, he cculd 
gui frequentes concurriſſent hoſpites atque amici Dejotari . never obtain 
ad deprecandum. De controverfiis Tetrarcharum poſtea ** in risbt cr 
fe cogniturum eſſe dixit : regium weſtitum ei reſtituit. ., _ "_ 
Legionem autem unam, quam ex genere civium ſuorum «« = . « but he 
Dejotarus natura diſciplinaque noſtra conſtitutam habebat, ** never allowed 
equitatumque omnem ad bellum gerendum adducere juſſit. © am thing to ba 
[D] He was accuſed of an attempt on Cæſar's life. . . , 3 —_ 

Cæſar gave ſentence on neither fide. ] On this occa- « 5 on 
hon I can only cite Father Abram: Videtur Cæſar, * the behalf of 
ſays he (4), /ententiam diſtuliſſe, dum ut flatuerat primo Dejotarus, 
quogue tempore proficiſceretur in Orientem ; cert? non fuit ,, With 4 
abjolutus ut conjtat e 2 Philippica. i. e. Cæſar ſeems 4 _—— 
to have delayed giving ſentence, till he ſhould take Cicero, 11 Phi. 
% a Journey into the Eaſt, as he deſigned ſpeedily to lipp. cap. 37. 
have done: it is certain he was not acquitted, as | 
„appears from the ſecond Philippic.” I ſet down in (3) re 
the margin the words which he has quoted from the B] and [C] of 
11d Philippic (5). They put me in mind of a thing the Article 

I have oblerved elſewhere (6), which is that Advocates ANTONIUS 
are very ſubject to contradict themſelves, becauſe they (Marcus) & 0 
make uſe of the ſame fact, or the ſame reaſon, ſome- mga | 
times one way, and ſometimes another, according as 

the cauſes which they have in hand require. When A Contragiction 
Cicero refuted the Accuſers of Dejotarus, he ſaid it was of Cicero. 

not at all probable that that Prince, who had lately 
received ſo many favours from Julius Cæſar, ſhould 

contrive to kill him. QAuæ gquidem à te in cam par- 

tem acceptd ſunt, C. Ce/ar, ut cum ampliſſimo regis bo- 

nore & momine affeceris, Ii igitur mon modo d te 

periculs liberatus, ſed etiam howore ampliſſima or- 

natut arguitur domi te fue interficere voluiſſe, quod 

ts, niff cum furiofſrmurm judicas, ſuſpicari  profeto 

non poet. t | enim Omiltam, cuj us tam 

inhumani & 1H QRATI azimi-& guo rex appeli - 

y = 4 «6 1 1 

tus Mi in aum ſyrannum inveniri (7). i. e. Which 2 of 
* things, O Cſar, were accepted by you ſo favour- B, ©? 


«© ably, 


(1, Cicero, | 
lipp · 11. 


(m) Dio, lil 
page 338. 


(8) Idem, 
lipp» II. £ 


Way 


(9) Ci 
Dejat a, 


(10) R 
accu ſat 
plex fu 
Regem 
cults 
utu 
4 
graves 
mores 4 
Furioſu 
 Celin: 
runt *. 
quit, | 
Nice 
fumgu, 
gui ru 
Canos « 
& cel: 
referre 
pro D 
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lipp · II. 


(7, Cicero, Phi- trary are miſtaken 2 Some months aſter he was aſſaſſinated. Dejotarus no ſooner re- 
ceived the news of it, than he retook all that Ceſar had diſpoſſeſſed him of (7). | His 


bo, lib- 47: great age did not hinder him from joining Brutus in Aſia (n), and by that ſtep he con- 
page 338. rmed the proteſtations of his good intentions which had been made to the Senate (1). ( Cicewm, Phi- 
He was not ſo good-natured as his Orator repreſents him [F]: he put his daughter and e. XI cv: 3. 


« ably, that you granted him the honourable title of 
« King. He, therefore, who had not only been by 
% you freed from danger, but even highly honoured, 
% is accuſed of a deſign to murder you in his own 
% houſe ; which you cannot poſſibly ſuſpect, unleſs you 
*< think him the teſt madman in the world. For, 
« not to infiſt that it would argue a moſt inhuman 
« and UNGRATEFUL mind, if he ſhould prove a ty- 
« rant with reſpect to him from whom he had 
« received the royal dignity &c.” But when, ſome 
months after, he undertook to prove a Decree which 
had been publiſhed under the name of Julius Cæſar to 
be a forgery, he argued in this manner: This Decree 
is favourable to Dejotarus ; therefore Cæſar, who was 
always an enemy to Dejotarus, and who never granted 
him either any favour or any juſtice, is not the author 
of it ; and thereupon he particularly alledged all the 
hardſhips which Cæſar had put on Dejotarus even in 
the midſt of Galatia, that is when and where Dejota- 
rus deſigned to deſtroy him, as his accuſers affirmed. 
Comipellarat hoſpitem præ ſens, computarat, pecuniam im- 
perarat, in ejus tetrarchia unum ex Gracis comitibus ſuis 
(3) Ide, Phi- collocarat: 8 abſtulerat 2 Senatu datam (8). i. e. 
lipp- II. cap. 37+ « He had ſent for his Hoſt, had made a calculation, 
% and had commanded him to furniſh a certain ſum 
« of money, and had alſo placed one of his Greek 
«« Attendants in his Tetrarchy ; and had taken Arme- 
*« nia from him which had been given him by the Se- 
4% nate.” — Er Cæſar's nana with to 
Dejotarus ſerv r an nt con in 
Cicero's hands. When 5 prove that 
Dejotarus had great obligations to Cæſar, it was ſet 
forth as a beneficent behaviour; but when it was neceſ- 
ſary to prove that Dejotarus had never any ſhare in 
Czfar's friendſhip, it was repreſented as the very re- 
verſe. What appeared in Cæſar's conduct favourable 
to Dejotarus ſerved for a proof againſt the Accuſers ; 
and what appeared therein adverſe to that Prince, 
ſerved for evidence againſt Marc Antony. I would 
fain know what Cicero would have anſwered to one 
who ſhould have ſaid to him: I am informed by your 
ſecond Philippic, that when Ceſar paſſed through Gala- 
tia, he treated Dejotarus wery harſhly: it is probable 
therefore that Dejotarus, to revenge himſelf, conſpired 
againſt Ceſar: and conſequently you ought to flrike out of 
your Oration for Dejotarus the proof which yon have 
made uſe of againſt his Accuſers, drawn from the gra- 
titude which the great favours be had received from Fulius 
 Cafar inſpired him with. 
Way Czfar f the ſtratagems of Politicians were not well known, 
made no decifion. one would be amazed to ſee that Cæſar did not pro- 
| nounce a ſentence of acquittal in the cauſe of Dejota- 
rus; for to judge of the accuſation by the anſwer of 
the accuſed, never was a calumny more groſly in- 
vented than that of Dejotarus's Accuſers. Beſides that 
one of that King's Ambaſſadors offered Cæſar to go to 
riſon, and to anſwer for his Maſter's innocence body 
he body: Hieras quidem cauſſam omnem ſuſcipit, & 
(9) Cicero, pro criminibus illis pro rege ſe ſupponit reum (9). The moſt 
Dejataro, ſub fin, probable thing they ſaid, in my opinion, is that De- 
jotarus during the war of Africa was extremely inqui- 
(10) Religua 2 ſitive after news from; that country, and eager to hear 
— rags bad news of Cæſar (10) : it was of importance to him 
ag rg to ſtand no longer in fear of him; and nothing but 
culis fuiſſe . . that fear hindred him from taking poſſeſſion again of 


equutum eft bel- what he had loſt. Cæſar made no doubt of it; for 


m Africanum, which reaſon he was well pleaſed not to acquit him : 
2 2 ie, be bridled him by that means, and encouraged ſpies 
farioſam um and informers. It was his intereſt that the puniſh- 
 Celium excitave- ment of the calumny on this occaſion ſhould not free 
runt . . Eo, in- his enemies from the apprehenſion they might be in of 
ad —_ 'pſe being calumniated. This uneaſineſs is proper to be 
IS kept up, when a man is placed in ſuch a poſt as Cæ- 
qui rumores Afri. ſars. What Cicero repreſented is very fine: if it be 
canos exciperent, permitted to ſuborn domeſtics to give evidence againſt 
; celeriter ad ſe their maſters, and if thoſe falſe accuſers are not pu- 
erent. Cicero, niſhed, war is declared againſt all maſters of families, 


1. PW uh nobody can be ſaſe in his own houſe, and by a ſtrange 


3 


his 


metamorphoſis maſters would be ſlaves to their ſer- 
vants, and ſervants would become their maſters ty- 
rants. Servim follicitare verbis, pe, præ mii ſque cor 
rumpere, abducere domum, contra dominum armare, hoc 
e non uni propinquo, ſed omnibus familiis bellum nefa- 
rium indicere. Nam ifla corruptela ſervi fi non modo 
impunita fuerit, ſed etiam à tanta authoritate approbata, 
nulli parietes naſtram ſalutem, nulla leges, nulla jura 
cuſlodient: ubi enim id quod intus eft atque noftrum 
impune evolare poteſt, contraque nos pugnare, fit in domi- 
natu ſervitus, in ſervitute dominatus. O tempora, 5 5 
mores (11). Cicero did not conſider that the terrible (11) Cicero, fro 
diſorder repreſented will always be what tyrants oa cle. 
and uſurpers ſeek. They would have us afraid 
leſt the walls and floors of our chambers ſhould ſtart 
up as witneſſes. Obſerve that at all times ſpies and in- 
formers have taken notice in what manner people diſ- 
courſe about news. 'This was one of the crimes they 
objected to Dejotarus. rr 
(E] . « + » They who aſſert the contrary are miſtaken.] 
A Political Treatiſe printed in the year 1660, wherein 
are ſhewn the reaſons of one 7 the Chambers of Accounts 
in France for ratifying the Letters of naturalization of 
Foreigners tho Proteſtants, contains theſe words (12) : (12) Folio 3 
1f you had read thoſe Pamphlets, 2 s the opinion which verſo. 
you have brought with you from home would drop from you 
as eafily as the papers of Condemnation againſt Dejotarus 
did from Ceſar, after he had heard the great Cicero 
ſpeak ſo eloquently and fo forcibly in his defence. One 
man is here taken for another; Dejotarus for Ligarius. 
See the Article of Lic ARIS, Remark [ 4]. | 
[F] He was not fo good-natured as Cicero repreſents 
him.) Dejotarus was reproached with having applied 
a Verſe to two pieces of news which he had received at 
the ſame time, the one good, and the other bad ; 
one, that his friend Domitius had been ſhipwracked, 
and the other, that Cæſar was beſieged in a Caſtle. ' 
Cicero, to ſhew this was a calumny, ſaid, among other 
things, that Dejotarus was a good-natured man, and 
that the Verſe in queſtion is the moſt barbarous in the 
world. Let our friends periſh, provided our enemies 
periſh likewiſe. This is the ſenſe of that Verſe. 
Quum effet ei nunciatum Domitium naufragio periiſſe, te 
in caftelh circumfideri, de Domitio dixit verſum Græcum 
eadem ſententia qua etiam nos habemus Latinum, Pe- 
reant amici dum una inimici intercidant. Quad ille 


fi effet tibi inimiciſſimus nunguam ta men dixiſſet: ipſe 


to leave his Kingdom. To underſtand this it is ne- 2 N 
ceſſary to ſee ſomewhat at length what goes before „, n ve 
and what follows. As towns and cities, when they are yryoviray, wn 


Deum Chry/ippus 


facit. Qua cum 


under ground in hell. Bus Chryſippus makes God like to "indie cura: 


re, cæteret omnes 


and pruned the ather branches of a "** aliquis ſuper- 


fles, walidus mage 
nuſque fieret, 


larger and er (14), th the vine: dreſſer does this Þjut, de Steic. 
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his ſon-in-law to death, and demoliſhed the fortreſs where, they lived, le "__ 
int 


that Caſtor eſcaped his hands [G], and that it was he who, 


tained the territories which 


* take ſeveral from her : . Jupiter not 
uffers men to grow in flature and attain to per- 
fea = 4 but having himſelf — them exiſtence, and 
* forwarded their growth, plagues them afterwards by 
preparing for them oecaſions of corruptiin and death, 
4 hereas he ought rather not to have gie them 1 cauſes 
(x5) Put. = er priieiples of birth (15). Theſe words of Plutarch 
pag, er contain a compariſon which makes me recollect an 
Amiot's Tranſla- impertinence of Vanini, which I have read in Father 
tion. Garaflſe's Doctrine Curieuſe, Page 815. As for man- 
„ kind, faid he, we ſhould do With them as Feller 
„ of Wood do yearly in large foreſts: they go and 
„% view them, to Uiſtover the dead wood and the 
ws , arid to thin the foreſt, cutting away whatever 
« is uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, or detrimental, to pre- 
«« ſerve only the fair trees, or young hopeful tillers. 
« In the ſame manner, {aid this wicked Atheiſt, a 
« rigorous viſitatisn ſhould every year be made of all 
the inhabitants of great and populous cities, and 
« thoſe who are uſeleſs, and Hinder the reſt from 
de Hving, - ſhonld be put to death ; ſach as perſons 
«+ Who have no trade or profeſſion uſeful to the pub- 
«ce, decrepit old men, vagabonds and idle fellows : 
„nature ſhould be pruned, and cities thinned 3 and 
a million of people ſhould be yearly put to death, 
«© who are #3 briars and nettles to the reſt, and hin- 
der them from growing.” The action which Plu- 
tarch imputes to Dejotaras does not ſeem very certain, 
when we compare it with the praiſes which Cicero has 
beſtowed on this King of Galatia, and the filence of 
his Actuſers with reſpe& to ſuch a piece of ervelty. 
Would he have ventured to call Dejotarus a good father 
(16) Cicero calls of a family, optimus Pater familias (16), if Caſtor his 
him ſo, pro De- grandſon could have reproached him with the murder 
jetaro, cap. 9+ of his children? Would he have ventured to aſſert 
that his probity, known to all che world, was & full 
refutation of the calumny ? Hoc loco Dejotarum nom tam 
ingenio & prudentia, quam fide &f religione vitæ deftn- 
dendum puto. Nota hi , C. Cæſar, hominis probi- 
tas, noti mores, nota conflantia : cui porro, qui modo po- 
puli Romani nomen audivit, Dejotari probitas, integri- 
(17) Idem, ibid, fa, itas, virtus, fides non fit audita (17)? i. e. 
cap. 6, on Here I think Dejotarus is & ae not ſo 
«« much from his capacity and prudence, as from 
«« his ſincerity and integrity of life. You, O Czfar, 
are no ſtranger to the man's probity, his manners, or 
© his conſtancy: and who, that has ever heard the 
«© name of the Roman people, has not heard of the 
5 probity, - integrity, .gravity, virtue, and ſincerity of 
«« Dejotarus?” Take particular notice, that at the time 
of the accuſation Dejotarus had but one Son. It is 
even true that he had no more than one when Czfar 
(18) Ibis. cap. 3. lodged in his houſe (18). I may be told that Strabo 
(19) relates a thing which favours Plutarch ; which is, 
(19) Strabo, lib. that Dejotarus, having ſeized the capital city of his Son 
12, pag. 391, in Law Saocondarius, cauſed him to be maſlacred there, 
treaged his daughter, the wife of Saocondarius, in the 
ſame manner, demoliſhed the fortreſs, and plundered 
molt of the houſes. I anſwer, that this differs very 
much from the Relation of Plutarch. This was done, 
without doubt, in revenge of the horrid treaſon of 
that ſon-in-law, who, in all liketihood, had been the 

principal director of the accuſation of Dejotarus. 
Let us obſerve, by the way, that the Capital of 
Saocondarius was called Gorbeius: but as Strabo a few 
(20) Ibid: pag. pages before (20) calls the Capital of Saocondarius's 
387. randſon Morzeus, it is probable thoſe names have 
en corrupted. This is Caſaubon's conjecture. The 
ſame may be conjectured concerning the Capital of 
(22) Itid. pag. Dejotarus; it was called Blacium (21) according to ſome 
390- Manuſcripts, and Blubium according to others. Who 
(22; Pro Deca. doubts but here is ſome fault, fince Cicero (22) calls 


70, cap. 7 the Caſtle where Dejotarus was to receive Cziar Caſ 
1 (23) ? | | 

(23) Others read [G] It is very probable that Caſtor efeaped him. 

Luceium. Caſtor was the promoter of the INI we] 


where he ſuborned Dejotarus's Phyſician to give evi- 

(24) Cicero, pro dence againſt his maſter 7 ). Judge whether Dejo- 
Dejotaro, cap. 7. tarus, Who had not ſparec 15 daughter, would have 
ſpared ſuch a grandſon? We are to believe, there- 

re, that Caſtor did not fall into his hands. 1 do 

not know what became of * ſon of Dejotarus ; but 


year of Rome 514, ob- 


:Jotarus and Attalus left vacant in Galatia by their death. 


Dejotarus 


be did not ſucceed his father: he had obtained of 
the Senate (25), and afterwards of Cæſar (26), the ti- (25) Idem, 44 
tle of King, and was to marry a daughter of Arta- — 15. 


tic. Epip. 
vaſdes King of Armenia (27). Citero praiſes Him 5. l 
greatly (28). The ſucceſſor of Dejotarus was named A- (26) Idem, 5. 
myntas, if we may believe Strabo (29). Now this Amyn. Phar, cap. 3. 
tas had been Dejotarus's Secretary (36), and afterwards (27) Idem Epiſt 
General of his troops in the army of Brutus, whoſe 21. <d fl. 
party he forſook (3 1), and went over to the camp of lib. 5. 
Antony. This, dubtleſs, was what obliged Antony (28) Idem. Ph; 
to give him Pilidik in 714 (32), and Galatia, Lycao. lipp. XI, cap. g 
nia, and Pamphilia in 718 (33). Now fince Dion & 36. 
aſſerts. that in 714 the Triumvirs gave Caſtor the Do- (29) Strabo, 1; 
minions of Dejotarus deceaſed 10 U tia, and thoſe N. pag. =— 
of Attalus deceaſed in the ſame countty (34), 1 am 
— believe that Strabo is miſtaken, when be makes (30) Dio, lib, 
Amyntas the immediate ſucceſſor of Dejotarus. 1 49: Pag. 469. 
think we had better ſay, with Dion, that Caſtor fuc- (31) Philipp, x1 
ceeded Dejotarus, and afterwards we may make Amyn. 267 ſupra. , 
tas the ſucceffor of Caſtor. Tho Father Noris proves (32) Appian; de 
by fome examples that it is uſual with Dion to give Be! Civil lib 
the ſon the name of the fächer, he ſhall never per. bst 71. 
ſuade me that this has happened with reſpect to Caſter; ( Pio. 
and ſuppoſing it had ſo happened, yet Father Noris 3, 4% 
would nevertheleſs have committed a miſtake (3 5); for 
in that caſe Dion could hot have taken Caſtor for De- (34) Idem, lib, 
jotarus, ſince Caſtor was not the ſon of Dejotarus, but 48. pag. 430. 
only his daughter's fon. Caſtor, who accuſed his (35) Pf prgram 
grandfather at Rome of having attempted Cæſar's life, is *5/i?penſem ſeri. 
in all probability che ſame perſon whom Dion has men- . 
tioned as the ſucceflor of Dejotatus. As to Defota- Ct g ctiameui 
ras Philadelphus King of Paphlagovia, the fon of Dojo n Gu. 
Caſtor (36), I own I know not whence to derive his logræcia defunc- 
extraction. I cannot tell whether his father be the torum ditio tra- 
ſame Caſtor who accuſed his grandfather ; this may be: 1 . f. C. 
1 only know that he forſcok Marc Antony in the war eigtl ve 
of Am . en Gar (49), ai that he was the Gael. Bun, 
laſt King of Paphlagonia (38). ſemel filios aliens 
I will not end this Remark without acquainting my e delt 
Reader, that when I ſpoke of Saocondarius the ſon-in- 5,577, m4 
law of Dejotarus, I took Strabo's words in a different © len wh,” 
ſenſe than they are commonly underſtood in. T rs © that after the 
Ke 5ep©- g 75 Exwrortieply, i w Yager le Tg- battle of Phi- 
Toy &x6 An rap@-, d Tis varie Tir iavrs. 2272 
Theſe are the words of Strabo (39): they may fignify « J c 40. 
either, The Capital of Caftor Saotendarius, in which De. © jerarus who 8 
jotarus his father-in-law put him and his wvife to death ; , died in Gala- 
or, The Capital of Caftor the fon of Saocondarius, in | © vere given 
which the latter was put to death with his wife, by De- c. 2. * 7 
jotarus his father-in-law, This laſt Tranflation (40) « Rowe 514: 
ſeems to me preferable to the other, becaufe I am cer- © he ſhould have 
tain that Caſtor was the ſon of Dejotarus's daughter, faid te Deyzo- 
and not knowing his father's name, 1 may as well wall . C gf 
him Saocondarius as by any other name. Obſerve, « _ 
by the way, an advantage our Tongue has over the „ than once 
Greek, which did not condemn ſuch a diſpoſition of “ gives the fa 
words, whereby the ſame term might be taken as , ther z name to 
— for a man's ſurname, as for the name of his fa- a * At 
er. Piſ. pag. 20g. 
Perhaps the authority of Suidas may be alledged a- En 
inſt me, who has given the name of Caſtor to De- (36) Strabo, lib, 
jotarus's ſon-in-law ; but the authority of Suidas is of 22+ pag. 387. 
no weight here. He ſuppoſes Dejotarus was accuſed (37) Dio, lib. 1, 
by his ſon-in-law before Czfar. This is far from be- pag. 488. 
ing exact. Cicero the Advocateof the accuſed perſon, 
and conſequently deſerving more credit than à hundred (3g) Sabo, ibid. 
thouſand Suidas's, declares plainly and formally in ſe- : 
veral paſſages of his Oration, that Caſtor the grandſon (49) Lib. 12. 
of Dejotarus was the accuſer, and he ſpeaks but faintly, pag- 391. 
and in indire& terms, of the ſhare which the father 
of this Caſtor might have in the plot. I doubt not (40) Father A- 
but the ſon had his father's approbation, and that De- bram conſtantly 
made this the pretext for the barbarity with — mo _ 
which he treated his ſon-in-law ; but after all, exact- C, Glen 
neſs requires that we here follow the teſtimony of Cicero. fe Dejztar ut 
Befides, has not honeſt Suidas told us that Dejotarus was 
a Roman Senator f Is it not ſo groſs a piece of igno- 
rance, that it makes him altogether unworthy of cre- 
dit on this head ? We ſhall fee below whether Dejo- 
tarus's ſon-in-law was a man of learning, and the Au- 
thor of ſeveral Books. 


1) Cic 
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Dejotarus had another ſon-in-law; apainſt whom he undertook a religious 


«war [F7}4- for 


as he was the Patron of the Temple and Prieſts of the Goddeſs Cybele, he could not ſuffer 


Brogitarus his ſon-in-law to profane that ſacred place: he therefore armed againſt him and 
drove him thence. . He was infatuated with extreme ſuperſtition for auguries [I] ; w 


Cicero has made ſome very good reflections [K]. 


[HJ He hada.... fonr-in-law, againſi whom he un- 
dertook a religious war:] The abominable' Clodius, 
having found a man in Phrygia ready to give a good 
ſum of money, on condition that he ſhould be inveſted 
with the High-prieſthood of Peſſinus, made him a grant 
of it. This man had married a daughter of Dejota- 
rus, and was named Brogitarus. He was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Temple, and the Prieſts were expelled 
thence. But Dejotarus, full of zeal for the worſhip of 
Cybele, drove out the uſurper, who profaned all thoſe 
holy ceremonies. See how Cicero has diſplayed his e- 
loquence on this occaſion. Sed quid ego id admiror ? 


(41) Cicero, he addreſſes himſelf to Clodius (41), qui accepta pecu- 
Ora. peo nia Peſſinuntem ipſum, ſedem, domiciliumgue Matris Deo- 
2 2 rum vaſtaris, Brogitaro (42) Gallo græco impuro ho- 


mini ac nefario totum illum locum fanumgue wvendideris : 
42) Add hereto ſacerdotem ab ipfis aris pulvinaribuſque detraxeris : om- 
this paſſage of mia illa qua vetuſtas, Perſe, quæ Syri, que reges 
the Oration for omnes, qui Europam Afiamque tenuerunt, ſemper ſumma 
us, Cap. 26. 2. | , : 
— ibis Feligione coluerunt, perverteris ? que denique mftri ma. 
Meri Magne jores fc. Yuod quum Dejotarus religione fua caftiſſime 
Peſſnuntius 'ille tueretur, quem unum habemus in orbe terrarum fideliſſi- 
ſacerdos expulſus, mum huic imperio atque amantiſimum nofiri nominis, Bro- 
& ſpoliatus ſacer- gitaro, nt ante dixi, aduictum pecunia tradidifli. . . . . 
_ ſon S e. Duum multa regia ſunt in Dejotaro, tum illa maxime, 
— argue am- quod tibi nullum munus dedit : quod cam partem legis 
quiſſimarum reli- tua, que congruebat cum judicio Senatus, ut ipſe rex 
gionum wenditum offet, non repudiavit : Peſfinuntem per ſeelus à te 
nd. _ wviolatum, & ſacerdote ſacriſque ſpoliatum recuperavit, 
n ut in priſtina religione ſervaret: quod ceremonias ab om- 
digno illa religi= ni vetuſtate acceptas, à Brogitaro polfui non finit, ma- 
one, præſertim Sultane generum ſuum munere tuo, quam illud fanum an- 
cum ea ſibi ill gjouitate religionis carere, i. e. But why do I won- 
dend, conſe ** der at that? You, who for a ſum of money have 
appetiviſſet. i. .. given up to plunder Peſſinus itſelf, the ſeat and 
By the Tribu- ** habitatien of Mother of the Gods, and have 
« nitian Law “ fold the whole place and temple to an impure and 
3 « wicked i man, Brogitarus (42) the Galatian; who 
« en the Prieſt from the very altars; and 
« pelled, and de- have ſacrilegiouſſy perverted all thoſe things which 
« prived of his ** antiquity, and which the Perfians, Syrians, and 
g _ ky « all — of Europe and Aſia, have always re- 
« und aten 4 ſpected with the higheſt veneration ? thoſe things, 
« Temple was in ſhort, which our anceſtors c. Which temple 
« {old for a large when Dejotarus, the moſt faithful friend on earth to 
** ſum to Brogi- * this Empire, and the greateſt lover of the Roman 
2 —_ 1 religiouſly and zealouſly —— you, as 
« 5 as I ſaid before, delivered up to Brogitarus for mo- 
« of fo ſacred a ne.. . « Tho' there are many royal qualities in De- 
character, e- © jotarus, yet theſe things deſerve particular men- 
2 8 as. he «© tion: that he never made you any preſent ; that he 
— c. it e did not reject that part of the Law propoſed by you 
« ſake of religi- *© Which agreed with the judgment of the Senate, 
won, but of ** conſtituting him King: that he recovered Peſſinus 
* Plunder,'* * which had been wickedly profaned by you, and 
« deprived of its Prieſt and ſacred rites, to pre- 
* ſerve its ancient veneration; that he ſuffered not 
«© ceremonies which had been received from the utmoſt 
« antiquity to be polluted by Brogitaras, and had ra- 
« ther his ſon-in-law ſhould reap no benefit from the 
«© bribe he gave you, than that Temple ſhould loſe 
„the religious veneration which has been paid it for 
« fo many ages.“ 

[7] Dejotarus was infatuated with extreme ſuperſti- 
tion for Mopar. 1 He undertook nothing without 
conſulting t 
guided by that ſort of auſpices, that he ſometimes dil- 

continued his journeys, and returned home, after he 
had made ſeveral days march. He had no other rea- 
{ns to act in that mannef, than the png which 
he met with by the way. The flight of an Eagle was 
once the occaſion of his interrupting a journey, and it 
was very lucky for him; for if he had proceeded,” he 
would have been cruſhed under the ruins of the cham- 
ber which was deſigned him, and which fell the 


night following. As he was very expert in theſe mat- 


Vor. IV. 


e flight of birds, and he was lo entirely 


e cannot well diſcover at what time 
i | Brutus 


He had not forgotten to furniſh himſelf with the moſt 

neceſſary qualification of the proſeſſion; that is; never 

to be at a ſtand, never to confeſs himſelf miſtaken, 

and to have always ſome ſubterſuge in reſerve. He 

found out one full of morality when he had loſt the 

greateſt part of his dominions, and a'preat ſum of mo- 

ney, for having born arms againſt Ceſar: he led his 

troops to Pompey : the march was long, and he ne- 

ver met with any other than good omens by the way ; 

for which reaſon he flattered himſelf that Cæſar would 

be defeated. But things put on quite another face. 

Cæſar was victorious, and made Dejotarus feel his re- 

ſentment in a very diſagreeable manner. What did 

Dejotarus ? Had he ſincerity enough to acknowledge 

that his ſcience was deceitful ? Did he ſhew any fe- 

gret, any repentance for his exceſlive credulity ? Not 

at all: he entrenched himſelf behind the fineſt Max- 

ims of Morality ; he faid that the auguries which had 

inclined him to purſue his march to Pompey's camp, 

were in reality good omens, ſince under their direction 

he had followed the fide of juſtice. It is true, it coſt 

him the greateſt part of his dominions ; but, ſaid he, 

the glory of having performed my duty is more dear to 

me than all the riches of the earth. Leſt I ſhould be 

ſuſ of having adulterated this paſſage of Cicero, 

I ſhall ſet it down at length in the margin (43). Note, 

that this man, who ſo religiouſly revered the orders of ; 
providence with r to the doctrine of auguries, (43) 2uid eg» 
made no difficulty of uſurping the dominions of his 5% item abu 
neighbours, or of putting his fon-in-law and his davgh- e png 2 
ter co death ſor quarrels which had been, without —— pron 
doubt, kindled by ambition. In all probability he memorem, gui ni- 
would not have given his father better quarter, had he %% unquam nifs 
been his competitor. N : | 3 gauſpicate gerit P 


Whereupon Cicero has made ſome very good — — on — 


ters, he was his own Prophet, and his own Soothſayer. 


«i 2 4 
mein He obſerves that the principles of the Ro- — & conſti= 


mans in 


ſcience of Auguries was ſtrangely different «to revertiſſet, 


from thoſe of Dejotarus, and that in ſome things the i admit 


atu, canclawe 


oppoſition was ſo great as to be directly contrary. ; 
This obſervation 1 very ſtrongly againſt the dofirine — 4 ine 
of Preſages: for ſince there is none but God who knows perrexiger, proxi- 
what will happen, it is God alone who ſends them. 24 ne corruit. 
Now God does not contradi& himſelf, he does not 2 wt ex iffa 
make uſe of the ſame things to foreſhew good and [ape . 
evil. Solebat ex me ＋ percontari noſtri augurii itinere, gun 
diſciplinam, & ego ex illo ſui. O dii immortales quan- jon pregrfſus : 
tum differebat, ut quadam efſent etiam cortraria (44) |! Jet multorum di- 
i. e. * Dejotarus uſed to aſk me concerning the doc- ;, dm bc 
« trine of our Augury, and I him concerning his. 3 Wet 
« Good Gods! how widely did they differ, ſo that %, guod pg, 
«in ſome reſpedts they wers even diretly contrary,” fei gg 
Here is a conſideration of more weight. What could De- 3 . 
jotarus ſay more frivolous, than to maintain that he did 2275 oh, —— 
not repent his having followed the Auſpices which hea- /e tamen cru. 
ven had preſented, - while he was marching to join 2#/piciorum, gue 
Pompey 3 that he did not repent it, I ſay, becauſe he eien 
had always preferred glory before the poſſeſſion of a 2 2 
Kingdom ? What is this to the Auſpices? Did you panitere. Sengtus 
not know before they were preſented to you, what enim anger itatem 
you owed: to the friendſhip of the Roman People; A F. R. libertas 
what fidelity, what juſtice required of you? Was you 7 2 . 
not fully perſuaded that glory, honour, and virtue are . * — "a 
preferable to a crown ? It was not therefore to teach Jan, /bique eas, 
vou theſe truths that a Crow cawed on your way: you , aui au. 
ew them as well before as yau do at preſent, . Au- 8 efficium , 
guries do not teach moral Doctrines, but good or bad a hes — 2 
events: if they promiſed you good ſuccels, they de- J: artiguir- 
ceived you; you fled with Pompey, and have been rm enim Abi ſus 
ſtripped of your dominions by the conqueror. Nam Ye Palaſſenilas 
illud admodum ridiculum, quod negas Dejotarum, auſpi- Jn nes G7 
ciorum que fibi ad Pompejum proficiſcenti fatta ſunt, non lib. 1. cap. Is. , 
peenitere, quod fidem ſecutus, amicitiamgue Po. Ro. func- 
tus fit officio. Antiquiorem enim fibi fuiſſe laudem & (44) Idem, ibid 
gloriam quam regnum & poſſeſſrones ſuas. Credo id qui- — 2» cape 8. @\ 
dem, fed hoc uit ad auſpicia, Nec enim ei cr nix ca: y 
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558 


Brutus pleaded the cauſe of 


the Old Teſtament might be compared with thoſe of Paganiſm, 
ham might be pur in parallel with Stratonice the wife of Dejotarus [M. 
returned a ſmart anſwer to Crafſus's raillery about his old age [ 

a very ſhort-Article of Dejotarus : yet he had abundance © 


Dejotarus ſo ſtrenuouſly before Cæſar l If the women of 


rah the wife of Abra- 
That Prince 
NJ. Moreri has given but 
matter, and nothing to do 


but to collect it. His conciſeneſs has not prevented his falling into groſs miſtakes [O 


nere poterat rede eum fucere, quod Po. Ro. libertatem 
defendere pararet : ipſe hoc ſentiebat ficuti ſenſit. Aves 
eventus fignificant aut adwverſos, aut ſecundos, Virtutis 
. euſpiciis video efſe uſum Dejotarum, que vetat ſpectare 
fortunam, dum prafietur fides. Ares vero fi proſperos 
eventus _oftenderunt, certe fefellerunt. Fugit e prelio 
cum Pompejo, grave tempus : diſceſſit ab ao, Juuoſa 
res : Cæſarem eadem tempore & - hoſlem & hoſpitem 
widit, &c (45). It is molt certain that Dejotarus had 
not examined the Auſpices to learn whether, by join- 
ing Pompey, he ſhould embrace the good cauſe, but 
to learn whether his journey ſhould be attended with 
proſperous ſucceſs. He conſulted and ſtudied the Au- 
guries only. to know whether he acted prudently : he 
was already well ſatisfied that he acted juſtly ; for ſince 
he remained firmly . perſuaded that Pompey's fide was 
that of juſtice, 9 ſeen the entire ruin of the 
Republican party, he was far from doubting it while 
. e Tc in a flouriſhing condition. It 
was inſincerity, therefore, and a falſe ſhame, which 
made him have recourſe to this evaſion; the omens 
have not deceived me, becauſe I had rather act like a 
man of probity and honour, than gain a, Kingdom. 
'This brings to my mind a ſubterfuge very common 
with thoſe who during religious Wars preach to. their 
people that God promiſes them good ſucceſs, that all 
preſages are favourable &c. it frequently happens that 
all theſe fine promiſes are followed by the loſs of a 
battle. The Preacher is not diſconcerted at it; but 
finds out a hundred admirable ſhifts : if we had con- 
uered, we ſhould have relied too much on the arm of 
eſh, we ſhould have aſcribed too much to our own 
conduct: a defeat teaches us that we were not humble 
enough ; the finger of God will be hereafter more vi- 
 fible: ſo at the bottom the preſages were fortunate, 
(45) Cicero, in ſince the victory will become fatal to the conqueror, 
Bruto, cap. S. and the vaniſhed party will the better learn to put their 
- (47) See Fab) truſt in him who is the rock of all ages. 

eius, in the Life [L] We cannot well diſcover at what time Brutus ſo 
of Cicero, ad ann. flrenuouſly pleaded. . . . the cauſe of Dejotarus.] Cicero 
707. . ho in this manner: Erat à me mentio fata 
cauſam Dejotari fideliſjimi atque optimi ornatiſſume & 
Caſs 0 — copiaſſſime a 25 me audiſſe 72 nan _ i. e. 
dicere, magni te. I had mentioned before that 1 heard the cauſe of 
fert bic quid d. Dejotarus, a Prince of the utmoſt fidelity and good- 
lie e ſed quidguid «© nejs, with great gallantry and eloquence defended 
wall 2 Hep * by Brutus.” There is no doubt but the Book where 
| 5 um pro Dejor2- in he {peaks thus was written before the death of Cato 
70 Nicee dixerit, of Utica (47) : it follows, therefore, that Brutus did 
walde webement:r not plead for Dejotarus in the accuſation of Caſtor ; 
22. ore & 4- for, it was after his return from Spain, and after the 
Non +  Waror Africa, that Cæſar examined that Accuſation. 
« to ay of Bru- We may alſo be aſſured that Brutus did not plead for 
« tus, it is of. Dejotarus at Rome, but at Nice (48): for which 
«c great conſe- reaſon it is probable that he only juſtified Dejotarus for 
bs 3 having born arms againſt Cæſar in Pompey's army. 
us er This Oration of Brutus is not ſo much praiſed by the 

ic ſpouſes ; for * f much praiſed by t 
« whatever he Author of the Dialogue de cauſis corrupte Elaquentie, 
„ undertakes he as. by Cicero. Plutarch's memory has been here con- 
2 er pe founded a little ; he tells us of a King of Lybia whoſe 
« this he took intereſt Brutus warmly eſpouſed. He could not juſtify 
4 notice of when him; the crimes were too great, and too evident; but 
« he pleaded for he preſerved him a part of his Kingdom by dint of 
„ Dejotarus at interceſſion (49). This does not relate to a King of 

3 _ Lybia, but to Dejotarus, | « 
44 he ſpoke with [2] Sarah the wife of Abraham might be put in pa- 
« great vehe- rallel with Stratonice the wife of Dejotarus.) Stratonice 
„ mence and the wife of Dejotarus was barren, and well knew that 
: L= A her huſband paſſionately deſired to have children, which 
com Epift. . might inherit his Kingdom. She adviſed him to make 
lib. 14. uſe of another woman, and promiſed him to own the 
children he ſhould have by her. He admired this 
(49) Plutarch. counſel, and told her he would do whatever ſhe pleaſ- 
In Bruto, page . Thereupon ſhe choſe among the captives a maid 
986. of grew beauty (50), dreſſed her, adorned her, and 
(50) Her name Preſented her to Dejotarus. She acknowledged all the 
was Electra. Children which were the fruit of that commerce for 


(45) Ibid. 


I Wal 


her own, and brought them up tenderly and magniſi- 
cently (51). Plutarch in — place gives the wife (51) Taken ft 
of Dejotarus the name of Berenice, Bepevixy. He ſays Plutarch in his 
one thing of her which the Sceptics make uſe of. He 8 Fire 
ſays that a Woman of Lacedzmon approaching Bere- =o 1 * Te 
nice, it fell out that thoſe two women turned away their wm 
heads from each other immediately and at the ſame 
time; Berenice, becauſe ſhe could not endure the ſmell 
of butter ; and the other, becauſe ſhe could not bear 
the ſmell of perfumes. ebe 91 Brpgorixy 7T9y Aniorapy 
r Auen l rh *Y/Uvaixav o u , of} (52) Plut. od. 
dſryvs A ef αναν , ide exogpuPprre, Thr wir wo verſus Coliten, 
pripor, ws; deine, rn & re Buruper bvogupdrucer, Et fe- fag 1109, B. 
unt Spartanam quandam mulierem acceſſifſe Berenicem (..) 114, ;, 
Dejotari uxorem, cumgue invicem appropinguaſſent, aver- Vita Calf, Page 
fas fuiſſe, quod unguentum allera, altera butyrum olfaci- 553+ 
ens averſaretur (52). The Greek termination of Stra- 
tonice and Berenice perhaps confounded Plutarch's ideas, (54) Cicero, pry 
and might occaſion his giving the ſame Queen ſome- e, ©: 10. 
times the former name, and ſometimes the latter. Per- (55) See the th 
haps alſo Dejotarus had two Wives, one named Stra- Letter of the 15h 
" and the other Berenice. — a * 2g 
He returned a. ſmart anſwer to Craſſus's rail, * 
on 1 old age. ] Thar Roman — thro Ge Fon - * 
latia, in his expedition againſt the Parthians, and 
there found King Dejotarus who <vas very old, and yet (53 # 5 _ 
was building a new city. Upon which he ſaid to him, ad Attiinm. * 
by way of raillery, Methinks, Sir, you begin to build | 
very late, fince you ſet about it the laſt hour of the day. (57 Plot. in 
The King of Galatia anſæuered bim immediately, And you, Calene mine, 
O General, are not ſet out very early on your expedition a- > Ag hg — 
gainſi the Parthians. For Craſſus was then above three- plural dhe 
feore years old, and his face ſpoke him yet older than he vaidax. 
was (53). Dejotarus muſt have been then very old ; for 
Cicero ſpeaking of a time very near it, ſays they uſed (58) In the Re- 
to wonder that Prince had the ſtrength to fit faſt on . . 
borſeback, after ſeveral perſons had lifted him on. 11 
Dejotarum quum plures in equum ſuftulifſent, quod he- (59) Animadv, 
rere in eo ſenex poſſet admirari jolebamus (54). It r * Ihe 
was when Cicero commanded in Cilicia, in the year rn 
702. Craſſus had been defeated two years before. (60) Voſſius, de 
Cicero contraſted a very ſtrict friendſhip with King H. Gree. py 
Dejotares while he was in Cilicia, and received all-” 
manner of aſſiſtance from him (55). He gave his ſon 
and his nephew to Dejotarus the ſon, who took them (2) wes 77 
with him into Galatia (56). I have another proof oo. 
the old age of Dejotarus. He was already far advanc- 
ed in years when Pompey made war on Mithri- * e. 
dates. He recommended his children and family to —_ 9 
Cato of . Utica (57). We have ſeen above (58) that (6) p;41:, 
he had but one ſon at the time of the War againſt lib. 2. pag. m. 
Pharnaces. 75. | 
[0] Moreri has committed fome groſi miſtakes.) It (6) yn 4 
is not true, as he aſſerts, I, that Dejotarus vas ac- 11 Grae. _ 
cuſed of hawing put his daughter and his ſon-in-law 132. 
* 0 to death: II, And that this æν the occaſion on 
which Cicero pronounced that admirable Oration in his 
defence, which is flill extant. The true ſubje& of the 
Accuſation and the Defence may be ſeen in the Text Wiz Tu 
of this Article. III, There is very little probability Cafor, the 1 
that Caſſ the Hiſtorian was the ſon of Dejotarus's ſon- ak OY 
- oh Why then does Moreri aſſert this I. a certain ſon in law of 
Dejotarus. a 
Scaliger (59), Voſſius (60), Father Hardouin (61), (5% Cicero, Pre 
and ſeveral other great men, think that Caſtor ſurnam- 3 33 
ed the Hopargge; Nas by Joſephus (62) is the ſon-in-law bimſel to Caſtor, 
of Dejotarus. Three reaſons hinder me from coming be plainly in/in«- 
into their opinion. The firſt is, that this Caſtor, as 47 bar 51s fa 
they confeſs, wrote a Book»which was intitled XN '**" nga 
c Eu, Chronalggical ignorances. Now this Work has _ lay” little 
been cited by Apollodorus (63), who flouriſhed under Z:fire be had ſaid 
Ptolemy Euergetes the ſecond of that name (64): there- - Cafter, after 
fore Caſtor muſt have flouriſhed in the ſame reign at 27 _ 
the lateſt. How then could he be the ſon-in-law of 23888 
Dejotarus ? for that ſon- in- law was yet alive when Ci- ;, pleaſe bis Ja- 
cero pleaded for Dejotarus (65), that is to ſay, in the cher. ou 20% 
year of Rome 709, or thereabouts. Could a man 4% i #n 
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12. pag. 
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487) Strabo, lib. 


12. pag. 391. 
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1 all take notice of chem below in the laſt Remark, | | 


who flouriſhed in the reign of Fuergetes, which reach- 
ed from the year of Rome 608 to the year 636, be 
et living in the year 50g ? I draw my ſecond rea- 
fon from Caſtor the Chronographer's having compoſed 
a great many Books, on ſubjects which required a man's 
whole time. Such an Author as he muſt have ſtudied 
odigiouſly, and have done ſcarce any thing elſe. 
This does not at all ſuit the ſon-in-law of Dejotarus. 
He is ſpoken of as a man who was very active and 
zealous on Pompey's fide, fo that his ſon, out of com- 
laiſance to him, would not diſarm after the defeat of 
harſalia, whatever pains Cicero took to perſuade him 
to it. Hic were adoleſeens . . . cum inillo noftro exercitu 
itaret cum ſuis deleftis equitibus, quos una cum eo ad 
ompejum pater miſerat, quos toncurſus fatere ſolebat ? 
m ſe jaftare ? quam ſ oftentare ? quam nemini in 
illa cauſſa ſtudio & cupiditate concedere ? Cum vero, ex- 
ercitu amiſſo, ego, qui pacis auttor ſemper, poſt Pharſali- 
cum prælium ſuaſor fuiſſem armorum non deponendorum, 
fed abjiciendorum, hunc ad meam auforitatem non potui 
adducere, | quod & ipſe ardebat fludio ipfius Belli, & 
patri ſatisfaciendum «ſe arbitrabatur (66). That is, 
«« This young man. . . . when he rode in our army 
« with his choſen horſe which his father had ſent with 
« him to Pompey, what excurſions did he uſe to make? 


« how did he beſtir himſelf ? what ardour did he ex- 


« preſs ? yielding to none in affection and zeal for the 


« cauſe, When the army was loſt, I, who am al- 
« ways for promoting _ and, after the battle of 
e 


% Pharſalia, perſuaded them not only to lay down 
« their arms, but to caſt them away, could 
« not prevail on him to take my advice, becauſe 
« he was eagerly bent on the war himſelf, and 


thought it his duty to anſwer his father's ex- 


46 tion.” Add to this that Cicero in his Defence 
of Dejotarus does not ſay one word which inſinuates 
that the ſon-in-law of that Prince was a learned man. 
He could not well have been fo perfectly filent in 
the matter, if that ſon-in-law had as illuſtrious 


by his Writings as Caſtor the Chronographer Was. 
I may be told that this filence is one of Cicero's rhe- 
torical artifices : he was afraid left the learning of the 


father 9 be a favourable preſumption in behalf of 
the ſon Who was the Accuſer of Dejotarus; but this 
objection is of no force, Cicero might have aggra- 


' vated the fault of the ſon a hundred ways, and even the 
fault ofthe father, on account of the N of the latter. 


It may be replied, that perhaps the ſon in law of Dejo- 
tarus had not yet publiſhed his Books. But how comes 
it then, that he is quoted by Apollodorus? and when 
did he publiſh them ? Did not Dejotarus, who lived 
not above three or four years at moſt after his cauſe 
was heard at Rome, put him to death (67)? Beſides 
this, I obſerve that Cicero takes it for granted that 
the Son in Law of Dejotarus was not known in the 
world, but by the honour Dejotarus did him to give 
him his daughter in marriage before that he crawled 
in obfcurity. One would not ſpeak thus of a great 
Author. The enormous, the prodigious diſtance there 
is between him and Sovereign Princes, is no reaſon to 


ſay he is unknown, or lives in obſcurity ; and nothing 


would ſooner perſuade me that he had acquired a 
very great reputation, than to ſee a Prince make 


chad of him for his Son in Law. I believe, there- 


(68) Glens, pro 


„cap. 11. 


ſore, that if the learned Caſtor had married the daugh- 
ter of Dejotarus, he would have attained that honour 
by the luſtre of his Learning; and conſequently that 
Cicero would not have ventured to ſay what he has 
ſaid of him: Rex Dejotarus wveſtram familiam abjec- 
tam & obſcuram de tenebris in lucem wocavit ; quis tuum 
patrem antea gui er, quam cujus gener Met, audi vir 
(68) ? i. e. King Dejotarus called forth your family, 
« which was abje&t and obſcure, from darkneſs to 
« light: who ever heard of your father, till he heard 
«« whoſe ſon in law he had the honour to be?“ My 
third reaſon is, that tho' ſeveral ancient Writers have 
cited Caſtor, not one of them gives him the qua- 
lity of the Son in Law of Dejotarus. Yet, qualities 
of this ſort are ſeldom omitted ; for as they are very 
rare among Authors, and the luſtre which they com- 
municate to him who poſleſſes them reflects, in ſome 


' DELLIUS (QUINTUS), a Greek Hiſtorian. 
I, When he relates that Marc Antony ſent to ſignify to Cleopatra that ſhe ſhould come 


degree, on the whole Republic of Letters, 4 Writer 
takes a pleaſure in ſaying, when he can ſay it, that 
the Author whom he quotes is Son or Son in Law to! 
a King. If ever this rare circumſtance ought to be, 
remembfed, it is when the King who is the father in 
law has been ſo well known to learned men, as De- 
Jotarus' has been fince the pronouncing of OCicero's 
Oration: whence ſhould it happen, therefore, that the 
ſon in law of Dejotarus ſhould never be mentioned un- 
der that title? Varro (69), Joſephus, Plutarch, Jaſtin (59) = Lit 
Martyr, Tatian, Eufebius, S. Cyril, Auſonius, and © "*s, Pop 
Stephanus Byzantinus; have quoted Caſtor, and none 2 Rd Voc. 
of them has thought ft to call him the fon in law fr d- 2 

of Dejotarus. If I am not deceived there is none but Cræcli, pig. 759, 
Suidas who has done it. But who is there who knows 259» in what 
not' the prodigious confuſion of his Dictionary? Al- Plan, ebe other 
nioſt"every thing is found there by bits and ſeraps : name cite Cale, 
how often does he ſeparate what ought to be united, 

and join what ought to be ſeparated ? We have al- 

ready ſeen that Suidas took Dejotarus for a Roman 

Senator 


What I have ſald concerning the continual applica- 
tion with which Caſtor muſt din ſtudied, will - 
very probable to all thoſe who weigh the nature of his 
Works, It appears that he laboured to reform Chto- 
nology, and to point out the miſtakes of the ancient 
Hiſtorians. He is cited (70) in relation to the King- (79) Euſcbius, in 
doms of Sicyon, Argos, and Athens, and in relation ©” 
to the Aſſyrian Monarchy. He had written a Work 
concerning the city of Babylon; and concerning the 
nations which had been ſucceſſively maſters of the 
ſea (71). He had compoſed a Treatiſe of the Nile; (71) Ti S 
_ — _— he compared the Roman cuſtoms fer. 
wi e of the Se of Pythagoras (72). I do not 
ſpeak of the Rhetorical Works which Kid attributes ws 
to him; for perhaps they belong to another Caſtor, H ien. Roman. 
All who are able to judge of theſe things will readily 
acknowledge, that of all the productions of the pen, 
there are none which demand more time, more 
application, and more patience, than thoſe wherein it 
is propoſed to reftify Chronology, and to criticize 
Hiſtorians. This is what Caſtor employed himſelf in : 
witneſs his Errata of the Chronologers, Xponxs A- 
1094were, and the Book hinted at by. Auſonius (73). (73) Nd Caftor 
Nothing has ſurprized me more, than to ſee that . _ 
the Antonius CasTor of Pliny has been confounded 9 
with the Son in Law of Dejotarus. This is what Fa- Pr:f:/or. Burdig. 
ther Hardouin has done (74), not conſidering that An- Episr. 23. ver. 7. 
_ 2 17 in Pliny's time, and to above a 

undred years of age. He was an excellent Botani n Indi 
who cultivated in LA a great number of —_ r Ph 
and diſcourſed of them learnedly. He had never been 

ſick, and having lived above a Century, he had his 

memory {till good, and his body very vigorous. Pliny 

had ſeen this garden, and received great light from 

our Botaniſt. Nobis certe, exceptis admodum paucis, 

contigit reliquas contemplari ſcientia Antonii Caſtoris, 

cui ſumma auctoritas erat in ea arte naſtro avo, viſendo 

bortul ejus, in quo plurimas alebat; centeſimum etatis 

annum excedens, m corporis malum expertus, ac ne 
ætate quidem memoria aut vigore concuſſis (75). Can (75) Pliniue, 
this be applied to the ſon in law of Dejotarus ? Was lib. 25. cap. 2. 
he not killed with his wife by his father in law before Meng quotes 
the year of Rome 714, above fifty years before Pliny > oh — 
was born (76)? When Father Hardouin, grounding Book. , 
himſelf on a paſſage of Pliny, conjectures that Anto- 
nius Caſtor compoſed ſome Volumes concerning Plants, (76) He was 
he is much more in the right : yet, it may be Pliny's born in the year 
Words (77) ſignify only that Caſtor had ſhewn the of Rome 774, 
plant in queſtion in his garden, or had made a 9 died at the 
deſcription of it to the curious who went to ſee him, ny — 22 
What keeps me in ſuſpence as to the Conjectute of * 
this able Commentator is, that methinks if Caſtor had (77) They are at 
publiſhed Books of Botany, Pliny would have hinted the beginning of 
ſomething of it when he mentions the garden, and the _ 46 Hams 
learning of the ſame perſon (78). However it be, 2 8 8 
Father Hardouin has gueſſed +. than Voſſius: he 
applies the paſſage of the XXth Book of Pliny to (78) In the 24 
Antonius Caſtor ; but Voſlius has underitood it of Caſtor Chapter of the 
the Chronographer cited by Apollodorus. och Book. 
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560 1 
Gs) bra i to him in Cilicia to Juſtify her L W (a) 


pag. 926, tus and Caſſius with. ſuccours : 
vants of Marc Antony (b). 


943+ 
that Cleopatra deſigned to get him killed. 


fo: ſhe was accuſed: of having ing ſpied Bru 
c 


3 — the diſgrace of ſome faithful ſer- 


The firſt oalige informs us that Dellius was ſent to Cleo- 
(b) ma. pag: patra to acquaint her with the order for her to come to Cllicia : the ſecond lets us know 


that Dellius retired from Marc Antony's Court, on the notice which had been given him 


On the firſt occaſion, Plutarch —_— him 


act in a very cunning manner [A]; and on the ſecond repreſents him as guilty of a great 


indiſcretion [BJ. with 


is in this laſt paſſage we learn tha t Dellius 


the public with the reaſon why he — 86 from the & gurt 
in a circumſtance of time very favourable to 


to what men call good 


fortune in matters of gallantry. It 
as an oF ſtorian 15 and that he acquainted 


re Antony. He did it 
Auguſtus. It was a little before the battle 


of Actium; and he was both well informed of che deſigns of Marc Antony, and very 


0) Dio, lib. 50. capable of acquainting A 
Pig an 495 relates ſeveral thin 
'bability, that the 


[7] Plutarch . . . . makes him af in a very cun- 


ning. manner.) As s foon as + by had ſeen and heard 
that beauteous Queen, he judged ſhe wor. 4 be- 


come neceſſary, and that hs beauty, {eco by a 


tongue well hung, would give her the al 
Marc Antony in every reſpect. For wh 
began to nr} dh his Court to Cleopatra, adyiſed h 
pear in Cilicia with 2 bo ornaments. Fi 
. her ſhe had from fo po 
courteous a General as he oy ſent for her. 3h tou 
herſelf wonderfally confirmed by this diſgourle in t 
hopes which ſhe had conceived of making herſelf be- 
loved by Marc Antony. She 'reaſoned in man- 
(1) This has ner: fince Cæſar, and the great Pompey's ſon (1) 2 
puzzled er Bi me caly whe was a young un ced ir 


ties; for one does and knew nothing of the worl Sd an fi 


ſon of Pompey ken 2 what oug| 
could love Cleo- pre ſent, * 


* over 


wa | 1 


defeat of Brutus n Taiks 
— Tale Tov pos prefer aß 


Vr. | 
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Marcus Velſerus. Arcor. i lun, Fri xo pay * 


Ra eJunaius; apay Ts A 


fag. Hip hinc ab 
1 1 


rar xv. *% 16 Pporti K- 
io inducta, hinc c 


commerciit, facile Antonium ſderavit . 
pre pally quando puellam adbuc illi & rerum rudem 


cognoverant, ad hunc verò ventura erat quo maxime tem-. do 
pore, ſpeciem habent feemine florentiſſimam & ingenio our 


(2) Plat. in M. vigent (2). 


Antonio, page 


This way of reaſonin aning is much better 15 
926,927. 


thoſe imagine who talk on! girls of fifteen, and 
roſes half blown, and who look on twenty as the be- 


ning of old bach b) impertinent people, who may'ea- 


know, both by what paſſes in their own time, 
and by the Hiftory of N ages, that the Ladies who 
have charmed great Princes : moſt, and Who have 
made the moſt noiſe in a Court, were of an age which 


had allowed them time to acquire experience in af. 


fairs, and to perſeft their underſtanding ; and that 
there are few whoſe empire is laſting, if the graces 
of the mind do not ſecond the charms of the beg. 
Plutarch obſerves that Cleopatra charmed more by t 
agreeableneſs of her words and converſation, than by 
(43) Kei 5p iv her beauty, which had Fur very extraordinary (3). 
(uc Myon): * Ho -was guilty reat indiſcretion.) He had 
275 33 complained at table t * they made them drink vine- 
aurhc 6 x, gar, While Sarmentus drank the moſt delicious wines 
dug at Rome. This Sarmentus was a young boy, whom Au- 
eds oy a guſtus ardently loved. The comparilgy went far ; mn 
2 32 lice it offended Cleopatra, it is a ſign Dellius had 
{ut perbibent; complained that the Queen provided büt indiſferently 
figura <jus per ſe fox thoſe who made her taſte the pleaſures of love. 
2 'ncom= 'This is pretty extraordinary ; for when a woman has 
22 1 wherewithal to buy the moſt ſucculent meats and the 
JpeFatrres, belt liquors for ſuch people, ſhe proyides them very 
Ibid. p- 927. D. wiltingly, in order to increaſe or revive their vigour. 
. Plutarch has not taken notice whence he learned this 
cauſe of Cleopatra's 67 f irritated a gainſt Dellius: 
there is no likelihood of its being us! 11 the Hiſ- 
tory of this latter, as it was there found that a Phy- 
4) See his wotds ſician named Glaucus gave Dellius notice that Cleopa- 
in the Remark tra had a deſign to put him to death, However it 


175 J 2 . er- be, Plutarch obſerves that Dellius was one of thoſe 
1* all 


16). vdo forſook Mare Antony; being driven to it by the 


G1 


uguſtus with the condition of the enem y (c): 
which do no honour to Delli Al 

lius of the 3d Ode of the 2d 
whom Fach mentions { E], and. heh was fent Embaſſador by Marc Antony more 


ich reaſon he 


n my beauty Dd eh wit are in their full per- 
patra before the tetion? H 3 9 e rush ara, 5 To ak rt” 


ecturam expediti 
rioribus fats "Ang cum C e, U "Cree hi. ip hy 


Seneca the father 


It is pee with good pro- 
of Horace is the ſame with him 


than 


affronts gad ſcurrilities of Cleopatra's flatterers. We 
ſhall 4 a Paſlage of Seneca, which is a 
proof of the joey | commerce between Dellius and 
that Queen. Dion (5) ſpeaks of a commerce much. (5) Lib, 49. pag, 
more criminal, Kurer Toa Aha iE Tort favrs 474. 
yno purer, gi, Mifſo ad cum Q: guodam Dellia ex- 
alete fue, i. e. “ Having ſent to him one Q (6) That ;, 
« Pellius his (6) Catamite.“ Marc Antony's 
vi C J Plutarch .. . ſays that Dellius was an ee 
* (2) approves the corfjefture of Caſaubon on a. (7) Voſſ. 4. 
* 2 of Strabo (8), w Adelphius is cited as the %. Grecis, 
Author wy a Hiſtory of 15 Expedition? = 477 
Parthians. , Strabo adds that the Author (8) x, 
ee der bad commanded part of the troops . n 
N that he was a good friend of 
Marc xv Al this. ſyits Dellius : ſo that as 
Fee is no. Writer w mache i» of the Hiſtorian 
Adelphigs, Ly is very p a8 Calaybon gueſſes, that 
we 1h rad Deng and l Adelphiag in that paſſagg 
e W . os „ do nog 


e com · 
mand. in, the. war which Mazc An 5 wade on. the 
Parthians :. I only mean tha his likely. And 
indeed, we know Marc 3 
tion. o in the Year 
him twice on negotiations ta (9) Dio, lib. 49 
| Page m. 474+, 


rc Antony's 


tava 
Ne 1 3 45 father 477 Aera / things a 
ellius.] We can hardly expreſs in 
24 name oe was 

pling ala Corvinus deſultorem 
voc at (ach Meſſala Corvinus — 
of the Grit Hans Na threw hiznſc 


ven to 8. 
llorum Saen 
him ths Jauller (10) Seneca, Pa. 


into every party, ter, Suaſoria I, 
we 1 n Ie quitted Dala- pat · m · 12+ 
Caſſius ; been promiſed, 


life had. bt | 
him, pron he 11474 1 He left N ta 
2 arc Antony; and 

. and embraced 
is he, adds Seneca, of whom. there are laſcis. 

vious Letters extant written to Cleopatra (11), Seneca (71) Hic of 

$ him Deillius. It is of him, no , that Se- Deillius cujus 
neca the Philoſopher ſpeaks, - a, he fays Auguſtus * laſcivæ 
had ſoa mych- clemency, that he choſe out of the a> erate, lem 
my's army thoſe, whom he; deligned for the future; to 
admit to his greateſt intimacy, the Cosceius $, tha _— 
illius's &c. (12). According to Lipſius's Remark. we (12) Coccei & 
ſho not Duillius, but Deillixz, or rather . — _— 
Dellixs (x3), If the Reader remembers, what I have 54, ff 
ſaid in the Remark [AA] of the Article C 


KIS V, wer ſarior um caſ- 
— wh be perſyaded that this clemency of Auguſtus, cris cnſerip/*- 
joined. with, the moſt refined Pol 


cy. Seneca, de C Clemens 
WT The Delhins of the 111 O. 0 Horace is the fie, lib. 1, Gp. 
fame with him aubom Plutarch mentions.) This is the wa 
opinion of Monſr. Dacier : but what he adds, dogs nod (14) Lido, 2 
ſeem to me altogether ſa likely. i probable, ſays Tacit. Aunal. 
he (14), that he bad ſome Hate in the favours. uhich: lib - 1. 
he pretended to. follicit for his maſter, and that ty re- (14) Remarks on 
ceived from Cleopatra the. ſams pleaſure ⁊ubich h asg the 34 Ode of th® 
forded ta, Antany 3 for: Seneca ca of famg wary, Hen a u. 
letters which, be had | writte de that Princeſs. I his * 
Talat | Feen two, principal. facts i the; one, that. Hel 
ius uſed his intereſt with Cleopatra — induce her ta 
our Marc Antony?s love,; ot that ſo 
N at "Oe * for iba me * 2 
ſucceſs. The fickk fat is not very probable: Marc 
5 Antony 


see the | 
— lc 
end. 


2 Mabi! 
Meſeum 1 I 
tom. 1. p? 


(3) It is 
Order of 
cli. 


(1) Mat 
Me. 2 
1. paß · 1 


(2) It v 
arms of 


{1) Cic 
Attic. 
lib. 8. 

788. ed 


(2) Ide 
12. eju 
Page 79 


(3) V 
Hiſtor 
lib. x 
Page I 


(4)? 
Netts 
crat. 


Can 


D E M 


than once (d). I ſhall put together in one Remark ſome miſtakes which I have collected 


(% See the Reo of ge 
mark (CJ * ®* relating to this Article Fl. 
Antony had no occaſion for a follicitor. Cleopatra 
went to attend him as her j FF 
nion as ſhe had of her wit and beauty, ſhe nevertheleſs 
conceived new hopes from what Dellius had told her 


of Marc Antony's humour: ſhe dreſſed herſelf in the T 


moſt adyanta manner ſhe could, ſhe appeared in 
all her finery the day of the firſt interview, and omit- 
ted no artifice to make him in love with her, wherein 
ſhe eaſily ſucceeded ; fo that a third perſon was at all 
times as unneceſſary, as he d have been trouble- 
ſome to them on ſome occaſions. As to the ſecond 
fact, I think it very probable ; and after all, I doubt not 
but if Dellius had acted the part of a Sollicitor for his 
maſter, he would have done what ſuch people generally 
do in the like caſe ; he would have paid himſelf : and 
if he had not imitated thoſe who are employed as pur- 
veyors for wine, who taſte it the firſt, he would at 
have imitated the domeſtics of the ſecond rank, who 
eat what is*taken from their maſter's table. 

F] I hall put together . . . ſome faults which I have 

Red.) Andrew Schottus aſſerts that Dion has 


(4) Mabillon, 2 
Muſeum Iralic. 
tom. 1. pag · 202. 


the ſixteenth Century. 


(3) It is of the have omitted in the 


£1 They have omitted . . à curious paſſage which is 
| to be. found in a Manuſcript copy of thoſe Letters.) The 
(x) Mabillon, curious and learned Father Mabillon has informed us 
Me. Tral. tom. what it is (1). The paſſage which has been omitted 
I, pag. 17% was in the XXXV Letter of the VII Book, and con- 
(2) Ie was the tains what follows. The inhabitants of Arezzo had 
arms of Florence. 


thrown into a well a Lyon (2) of Stone, which was on 


DEMETRIUS MAGNES, a: Greek Author, contem 
wrote ſome Books, the loſs whereof has been greatly regretted by thoſe who a 
ſelves to know or to compoſe the Lives of ancient Writers. He wrote a 


: | 561 


* * o n 


given Dellius the title of Hiſtorian, and that Plutarch (15) Schott. is 
reckoned him among the flatterers of Cleopatra. Seneces Suaſor. I. 
ut Ae. 6 lee Dian ib. co, & Plutarcho in 1 3 
tomie, inter Clerpatre adulatores numeratur (15). (16) IToxxove d 
hoſe two facts are falſe. Plutarch's words have not T&y 4Mwr ghav 
been well underſtood by Andrew Schottus ; he has re- % Teva 
ferred the relative & to x5 tg, whereas it ſhould be 2226 Pat, 
referred to Pia. The ſequel of the diſcourſe evident, Bunce a. 
ly ſhews it. Such is the trouble given by languages eee, wv | 
whoſe Grammar is not ſo rigorous as that of the 274 Mapace i 
French. I put the Wonds quctedl by Schottus in the Wr genf. 
margin, and add thereto the Latin Verſion (16). It Complures alios 
will appear from thence that Plutarch is fo far from ius amices er. 
putting Dellius into the number of Cleopatra's flat- Te Cloparre) 
terers, that he ſays that Queen's flatterers drove him — * 
, g ph umelias & 
away. Lipſius, having cited Plutarch's words, adds procacitatem eb · 
that Dion ſays the ſame things, eadem Dio, guingua- rum non ſuſtins- 
geſimo libro (17). But it is not true that Dion ſays the in guibus 
ſame as Plutarch: he does not ſpeak of the flatterers = Fr fait, 
of Cleopatra; neither does he ſay that Dellius was an „iu . 
Hiſtorian, or for what reaſon he withdrew. Antonio, p. 943: 
* | { (17) Lipf. in a- 


DELPHINUS (PETER) General of the Order of Camaldoli in the beginning p 
We have ſome Letters of his, which were written before he was 

General, during the time which elapſed ſrom the year 1462, to the year 1480 (a). They 

; printed Edition a curious pa 

8 Camal- ſcript Copy of thoſe Letters [A]. Delphinius died the 15th of January 1525, and was 

* interred at Murano near Venice, in the Convent (+) of S. Michael (c). | 


ſlage which is to be found in a Manu- 


(e Mabillon, 
Mu. Ital. tom. 1. 
pag 202. 


the top of the great Church. It was taken out thence 
when the French entred that City under Charles VIII, 
and was placed in the middle of the great ſtreet, and 
all the inhabitants of Arezzo, who paſſed by it, were 
obliged to kneel down before that Lyon, and to aſk 
pardon for their revolt. 5 | 


of Cicero 5 
y them- 
ork con- 


cerning the Authors, and Cities, which bore the fame name [BJ. This Work was 1 7 


[A He was contemporary with Cicero.] This is 

proved by the following Words: Memini ls tibi 

afferri a Demetris Magnete ( ad te miſſum ſcio) Tv) 6ww0- 

wias. Eum mihi welim mittas. Vides quam cauſſam 
(1) Cicero, ad mediter (1). i. e. I remember a Book was brought 
Attic. Rpiſt. 11. you (for I know it was ſent) from Demetrius Mag- 
— 8. pag. 787, © nes concerning Concord: I defire you. will ſend it me. 
788. ed. Oræv . 4 You ſee what I have in my head. What follows is a 
much clearer proof: Hæc igitur widebis, &, quod ad 
te ante ſcripſi, Demetrii Magnetis librum 
fit de concordia, welim- mihi mittas (2). i. e. ** Theſe 
things therefore you will ſee : and, as I wrote you 
«© before, I defire you to ſend me the Treatiſe of De- 
% metrius Magnes on Concord, which he ſent you.” 


(2) Idem, Epi/t. 
12. ejuſdem Libri, 
Page 799 | 


You ſee Demetrius had ſent his Book concerning Con- 


cord to Pomponius Atticus : he therefore lived at the 

fame time with that good friend of Cicero's. If Voſ- 

ſius had remembred the ſecond paſſage which I have 

quoted, he might have ſpared the arguments he makes 

(3) Voſſius, de uſe of (3) to prove that in the firſt paſſage we ſhould 
Hiſtor. Graects, read 6pwerpiecc, and not dd, , The learned Mauſſa- 
lib. x. cap. 23+ cus contends for the latter reading. Ego dico reſtituen- 
pag. 149, 150 dum arg) dh, de hoc enim opere loqui valuit Cicero. 
De Concordia autem ſeripfiſſe Demetrium illum adbuc non 
(4) Mauſſac. legi (G. i. e. © I am of opinion it ſhquld be correct- 
Netis ad Harpo» 4 ed ww; dpd, for of that Work Cicero intend- 


e, Voce Mi-"" ed to ſpeak : but I do not remember yet to haye 


Vis 


| read that this Demetrius wrote of Concord.“ He 
did not remember therefore to have read Ciceros Let- 
ter wherein the ſame Book of Demetrius is intitled De 
Concordia. Let us learn from this example how ſub- 
jeR the moſt able Critics are to give us very falſe Cor- 
rections. Henry Valeſius has not taken notice of this 
miſtake of Mauſſacus. Let us obſerve a, miſtake of 


Jouſius : he ſays that Cicero reckons Demetrius Mag- 
3 Vor. IV. 5 0 01 Nine | 


m ad te mi-. 


ſubject, and that the Greeks cite Dionyſius of Sinope 
in deve, and one Simareſtus is ces (1: 


nes among thoſe who had taught him Rhetoric, and 

cites Cicero's Brutus (5). I have conſulted that Work, 5) Jonfius, de 
and do not find this in it; I only find there that Ci- Script. Hiſt. Pbi- 
cero frequented the School of Demetrius the Syrian, b. pat · 207. 
and that Dionyſius Magnes was continually with him. (6 Cicero, in 
Eodem tempore Athenis apud Demetrium Syrum, wveterem Bruto, cap. 111, 
& non ignobilem dicendi Magiſtrum, fludiass exerceri folebam (7) 1dern, ibid. 
 - . (6), affiduiſſime autem mecum fuit Diony/ius Mag- 

nes (7). You will ſee in Plutarch (8), that one of Ci- (3) Plutarch. in 
cero's maſters in the Art of Rhetoric was named Dio- Cicer. pag. 862, 
ny/ius Magnet. It is eaſy to perceive whence Jonſius's E. | 
miſtake aroſe : his memory tranſpoſed the ſurnames of (9 Moller. de 
the two 2 whom Cicero mentions in the ſame Script. Homonym. 
page. Mollerus has followed the error of Jonſius (9). Peg. 997+ 
751 He wrote a Wark concerning the Authors who (10) Diog. Laer- 


bore the ſame name.] Diogenes Laertius gives us the tius, lib. 1. in 


Title of it: Anwriru@®- 6 Mayms is reg wi oparreyurry EPimenide, num. 
laura, 7+ 9 EviypaPier, Demetrius Magneſius in libro. ; 5 422 4 * 
de Poetis ac T. equivecis (10). In another num. 3. 
* (11) he obſerves that the Author had ſpoken of (11) idem, lib. r. 
| rſons who were named Thales. I omit other i Tbalete, num. 
paſlages wherein he cites him. A learned Commen- 38. 1 
tator (12) was of opinion that the word owew yer, ſhould A I Ding» 
be ſtruck out, and amor inſerted in this paſſage of Laert. lib. 1. 
Plutarch (13) : Os wir Le Taury, N Zapig r num. 38. 
Turdxyoer, ws; Ire AnpuyrpiO- 6 May; ty reg aps Dur- (13) Plut. in 
en. Non duxit cam tamen uxorem (Demolthenes) /e 4 DP. 
Samiam quandam, ut tradit Demetrius Magneſius in li- _ * $58, F. 
bris de Synamymis, in matrimonio habuit. i. e. De- without marking 
«© molthenes did not marry her, but a Samian, as De- the Title of the 
% metrius Magnes aſſerts in his Treatiſe of Synony- ns age — 
by mous Writers.” The ſame Commentator ier ves —j gp ap 
that trius was not the only one who wrote on that iurname of Mag- 
Nes. 

(14) See below 
Citation (27) · 


— 


Hiſt. Cræc. pag. 
150. 


Fro) vom, de 


ful and neceſiiry, - eonfidering the gteat number of Poets; and Philoſophers, Ne. whoſe 
names were alike. Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Stephanus Byzantinus, Harpoeration, &c. 


The firſt of two obſervations has been very ill 
comprehended by Voſſius, or rather he truſted too much 
to bs memory, and was deceiyed by it. He pretends 
(15) Caſaubon has ſaid, that inſtead of reading in Dioge- 
nes Laertius wig} ow wor, it ſhould be read wiyi ih 
wor. He adds that nothing ſhould be changed, ſince 
Demetrius had written: Books on both thoſe ſubjects. 
He proves it. by the words of Plutarch whieh I have 
quoted above. This is to ſuppoſe that there is arp! 


rue in Diogenes Laertius 3 which is falſe, It is 


term there ; be only meant this with regard 


(16) Menay. In 
num. 38. 
47) Toh: Mo!- 
lerus, Ko pt. 
' Homonyins, pag. 
902. 


| Books does not oblige. himſelf to 


(18) See above H, 
the Remark [ F] 


of the Articic 
ALLATIUS. 


Ba. 1 a Treatiſe of equivocal Writers, or 
Friters, or of Writers of the fame name (18). 


likewiſe falſe that Caſaubon meant to introduce that 
to the Life 
of Demoſthenes Written by Plutarch. Monfr. Me- 
nage (16) has taken notice of theſe two faults of Voſ- 


ſius, Which notwithſtanding have lately occaſioned: a 


learned man (17) to ſay that Caſaubon was in the wrong 
to pretend that «pvarwwr ſhould be inſerted in Dioge 
Laertius's Life of Thales. He wrongfully accuſes Jon- 
ſius of having pretended the ſame thing. Mr, Mena 
might have Served a third miſtake of Voſſius ; for 
under pretext that Plutarch cites the Work de Synony- 
nis, it mult not be imagined to be a diſſerent Book 
from that which others quote by the Title de Homony- 
mis. Wherefore — ſhould not have required 
any alteration to be made in the text of Plutarch. It 
is very probable Plutarch wrote theſe words is re; wi 
oviryer, An Hiſtorian' who es a great many 
ify them preciſely 
by the ſame word which the Authors made choice of 
for the Title; but is contented to denote them b 
terms Which ſignify the ſame thing: now It is cer- 
tain that in common difcourſe the word Synenymous was 
as much made uſe of as the word Homonymous, when a 
man intended to fay that ſuch and ſuch Poets, ſuch and 
ſuch Cities, &c. had the fame name. It was only in 
Logical Writings that a diſtinction was obſerved be- 
tween owdwaax homonymous, and owavups ? 
At this day we are by the caprice of cuſtom in another 
fituation ; we may not ſay indifferentiy ſuch — 
of 


e ideas which are annexed to the word equivaca/ do 
not allow -this liberty, and conſequently in -commen 


diſcourſe, as well as in Books of Logic, we ought to 


obſerve ſome diſtinction between owarwe .,equivoca, 
and owes finomyma, when he would expreſs the 
ſenſe of thoſe terms in our own language. Plutarch, 
as J have already faid, had no need to make any diſ- 
tinction on ſuch an occaſion. He was as free to cite 
the ſame Wotk of Demetrius, either by the term 6ue- 
wpws, or by the term π¼ nd, as we are free at this 
day to cite the ſame Work of Father Rapin, either 
by the Title of a Compariſon berween Plato and Ariſfto- 
tle, or by the Title of a Parallel between Plato and A. 
olle. Perfe accuracy would require that in citin 
a Book we” ſhauld uſe the very ſame Words whi 


. conſtitute the Title in the Editions, and not content 


ourſelves with making uſe of equivalent expreſſions ; 
but molt Authors cannot ſubject themſelves to this. 
Some retain things better than words ; they remember, 
for example, that David Blondel compoſed 'a Work 
on the Euchariſt, but do not remember that the Work 
is intitled FEclairciſſemens familiers de la controverſe de 
P Euchariflie. i. e.“ Familiar explications of the con- 
«« troverſy- concerning the Euchariſt.” They even 
imagine that inſtead of the word Euchariſt, the Au- 
thor made uſe of the words, Lord's Supper; wherefore 
they will cite without any ſcruple, Blondel in his Trea- 
tiſe of the Lord's Supper, full as ſoon as Blondel in bis 
Treatiſe of the Euchariſt, or Blondel in his Explications 
of the Controver/y concerning the Euchariſt. Some doubt 
whether jt be in the Title Lord's Supper, or Euchariſt ; 
but fearing to loſe ſome precious moments, if they laid 
down their pen to go and ſatisfy themſelves by open- 
ing the Book, they are contented with an equivalent 
tern. Let us apply this to Plutarch with 7 5 to the 


difference Which appears between him a 580 


(25). 


have 
that the word cdi was as good to repreſent the 


- ſubje& of the Book, as the word 6w&ys ; and this 


was enough tor him: he did not think the thing worth 
= trouble of interrupting himſelf, even tho” he ſhould 
ave been in doubt whether the Author's title was 
yi dani, and not wifi cane“ I ſhould not 
have. enlarged ſo much on theſe minute matters; if I 
had not thought it might be of uſe to ſhew us the illu- 
ſions of Critics. How many times have they believed 
that certain paſſages ſhould be corrected under pretence 
of ſome difference in Letters? how many times, I ſay, 
have they. believed this without any reaſon, and 0 
exclaimed againſt the Tranſcribers? What ſhall 


Y 
of ſo many Authors, and of ſo many Books whi 
they multiply unreaſonably, under pretence that they 
do not find the ſame Orthography in the Ancients who 
quote them ? O what a multitude of blunders would in 
Er ſuch rules be committed a thouſand years 
ence in-commenting on our Writers, who with the 
utmoſt negligence ſpell Authors names (19), and ſet (19) See the 
down the Titles of Books as they think fit (20). ouvelles d, lt 
If the learned Mauſſkcus had ſufficiently conſidered 24% der Le. 
this, he would not have imagined the Work of De- A. . 1685, 
metrius cited by Plutarch ax} cane to be 1024, K 
different from that which others cite #9} d (21). 
It is to no purpofe for him to produce in ſupport of (20) See above, 
his opinion the pſlage of-Stephanus Byzantinus where Citation (10) of 
Demetrius is quoted is cane (22). I wonder he 33 DA- 
-has not quoted Harpocration (23), who obſerves that : 
Demetrius Magnes, is Tei; ears pros 76A, in operg de (21) Maul, 
urbibus ſynonymis, faid there were four cities named Herter. Cricica 
Methone. Infer from hence that theſe two Titles ſu gat 
0 no difference, and that, in the notion of theſe w , 
ave cited them, 5am and corps are the ſame (22) Steph. By- 
thing. It may alfo be alledged that if the Author zant. in Wag. 
made uſe of one of thoſe two words for the title of one 
of his Books, and of the other for the Title of the (23) Harpocrats 
other Book, it was not with a deſign to mark any diſ- * Mem. 
tinction: for it is viſible that the notion according to 
which an Author compoſes a Treatiſe of the ſeveral 
Cities named Antioch, is the ſame which is purſued 
in writing a Book concerning the ſeveral Authors nam- 
ed Thales, or Ariſtophanes 3 and ſo the diſtinction of 
the Logicians een opuwryee aquivoca and owerps 
univoca cannot take place on this occaſion. Mauſſa- 
cus ſhould have remembred that the Book quoted by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, and by Harpocration, © rer 
warde, treated of the Cities which bore the fame 
names. Now there is no likelihood that Plutarch had 
that Book in view : he certainly cited the Book where- 


in Demetrius ſpoke of the perſons who had been nam- 


ed Demoſthenes. It is not, therefore, a good refuta- 

tion of Caſaubon to ſay, Stephanus Byzantinus has 

cited Demetrius Magnes i gona we, . * the word 

ru ar ought to remain unaltered in Plutarch (24). (24) Compeſurrat 
The refutation would be ſomewhat better, if it could & #ic autor 4 
be made out that the Book of which Diogenes Laer- bros oy nw 
tius has given the Title is not the ſame with that which $92, . 
is mentioned by Plutarch. But this cannot be main- 7 Demeſebenis, 
tained without arguing againſt probability ; and it is male enim ills {x9 
certain that Caſaubon looked on the Book quoted by % Ln 
Plutarch, and that quoted by 9 as Es gon 
one and the ſame work. He ſhould have attacked Mayne &v 2 | 
him, therefore, on that fide. Take notice of one / opcurper, 
thing which is ſingular : Berkelius had no notion 2 vor gon: 
of our Demetrius Magnes ; for here is the Note he has 2 ee 
made on theſe words of Stephanus Byzantinus, Anwi- , citatu- 
Tpi®- is cn, Demetrius in Synonymis. Fortaſſis idem Demetrius 
intelligendus Demetrius cognomento Ixion, qui ut Suidas 4 ate. Ber- 
auctor oft quedam ad Grammaticam /peHantia conſeripſit u, C. 4. las 
i. e. Perhaps we are to underſtand this of gocrat. pag. 398. 
« Demetrius ſurnamed Ixion, who, as Suidas informs . 
« us, wrote ſome things relating to Grammar.“ It (2 5) Berkel. in 
is ſurprizing that his memory could furniſh him with Steph. Ey arr. 
nothing concerning our Demetrius, of whom ſeveral pag: 87. 
ancient and modern Authors have ſaid many things; 


but beſides this, he deſerves cenſure for having ſuppoſed 
that Stephanus Byzantinus cited a Grammatical Work. 
It 'was more natural to ſay it was ſame Treatiſe which 
related either to 


Fier. or Geography; for it is cit- 
ed on occaſion of a name which belonged both to a 
City, and to a river, This ſort of homenymous or Hyno- 


4 ny mons 


Athen- 
93 pag- 61 


(26) Maut 
Diſſert. Cr. 
Harpocrat . 
398. 


(27) Ita Si 
tus quidam 
12 


1) Jonh 
9275 H. 


hſeph. pa 


(42) See : 
the Rema 
of the A 
APOLL| 
US of T 


(33) Suid 
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ha vo quoted this Demetrius. The fact for which Athenæus cites him is very remarkable; 
it is that Theotimus, who had written againſt Epicurus, was accuſed by Zeno the Epi- 
0% Athen. ib. cutean, and condemned to death (a). There is a paſſage to be us in Mg of 
13+ page 61. eat {6} of which 1 ſhall fay ſomething, | | 1 


15 


(26) Mauſſac hos! terms — not — to a Grammarian, as 
Diſfert. _— of lemon — 1 be there is a * 
Harpocrat. mies or /ynonymics 8 merely to 
398. — oh and 2 which e Ancients liſhed ine 
ta Sima reati Mauſſicuz is in the right — obſerve that 
— ide 7 r the multitude 0 Neu ks com — by Authors of 
Ty eng, the ſame namè, of on t e ſame f (object, 1 occaſioned 
* „* one man's Writi ngs to be confounded with Al e 85 
Sinperfis mo Criticiſm, whi 4s was before. employed only in di cernyng 
dure — whether a Work was ſu 1tious or genuine, 
tus apud Ulpia- took a new ovince, that 15, to diſtinguiſh — Works 
num Demeſibenis hich reſpet * belonged to each of the homonymons 


Herrn. Idem, Writers. es three Authors who applied chem- 
word appl. em 
68 Pag. m. ſel des to this br of Criticiſm : the firlt is our De- 
126, metrius Magnes, he calls the ſecond Simareſtus, and 


the third Dionyſus of 4 (27). Conſult Wowe- 

EE. rus in the XVI Cha {K Treatiſe ſe de Polymathia 
Philoſoph. pag (28). But let us not = What Jonfin obſerves (29) 
250. 8 3 that 19717 4 1 rk of Sinope was 

ee Athe- à Comedy (30), at imareſlus a G 1 
2 2, . 9. cap. cal T Treatiſe ( (31). & Mas. Mauſſacus and Cafaybo 
7- pag- 38 1. haye not well matched them with ae 
(31) Jenßus, de They would have done better if they 17 5 e 
Ferit. Hi. Phi- him with 1 (3 . bony Suidas ſpeaks (33); 
hſeph. page 448. They fay nothin but this omiſſion is not ſo 
(32) See above unpardonable as 11 9 not mentioning what Aulus Gel- 
the Remark [H] Iius relates concerning a Book wherein the Author ex- 
of the Article amined, among other N * fuerint Pythagoræ 
APOLLONI- nobilis, quot Hifpocrate (34), 1, é. © how many famous 


US of Tyana- '« men there were o the bine of vibe, and of 


© Hi 

Suidas, ppocrates 

— A among the Moderns have laboured laboured ſo uſefully 
000 Aulus Get. 28, Mearhus avg Jonſius in this part of critical learn- 


nos, ib. 14. cap. inge Wich regard ta ancient Authors © £ 2 name 
6, (35). But as the conformity of names has not occa- 

\ Do ave ue ſewer 1 among the Authors af theſe lat- 
2 L have ter age S, it has Nane to write ſomething on 
did of ALL A- that es Br: pau GY 7 has a lied 
TIUS inthe Re- himſelf IE it, 19h cceeded yer 


neck [7] of bs ign cpmprebend — cen bd wc 


1 one of the greateſt Philol 


60 See the Re- Thrace (a). He was educated by Magi Al 


anck [4]. He afterwards heard Leycippus, and 


ent and modern. His Book ( Suns rinted at 2 (56) Joannes 
burgh, in the year 1698. (37) — an infinite . "ſ- 
number of faults pointed out, which conſiſt in the at- 90 f 
tributing a Book to an Author who did not write it, (37) It is intitled, 
and who had nothing in common, with the true Author Homor ymoſcepia 


Hiſtorico. Philolo- 
but the name, &c. gico-Critica, foe 


There is a paſſage in Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, Schediaſma ra- 
of which 1 Hall jay ſomething ] 15 Author, 2 eig 2 Seripe 
was as good a Critic as an Hiſtorian, obſerves that Cal- % Her. 
limachus and the other Grammarians of Pergamus had — 45 ** 
written nothing but what was very imperſe} co) oncern- — 
ing the Orator Dinarchus, Ile adds that Demetrius 
Magnes, who paſſed for a very learned man, and had 
ſpoken of the ſame Orator, and that with an air which 
promiſed wonders, in his Book de Homonymis, was not- 
withſtanding miſtaken (38). He tranſcribes the whole (33) e (read 
paſſage, wherein we find that Demetrius had firſt ob- 8 

rved that there were four Dinarchus's, and afterwards To ulrey bog, 
had ſaid ſomething of each of them, beginning with 4 7» c- 
the Qrator. We alſo find there all he had ſaid of that 2 M Hα,i· 
Orator. The Criticiſm of e e of Halicarnaſſns 1 
thereon is very good: be complains that Demetrius polybr ſtor fat 2 
ſays nothing either of the Birr of Dinarchus, or of viſus ef, in trac- 
that Age he lived in, or of the country where his clo- an 
quence Was employed. Theſe were things in which gu 1 
be might have been cafily informed, if he had taken Fudicio de Di- 

pains to enquire after them. Dionyſius of Halicar- narcho, pag. m. 
naſſus proves it by producing the diſcoveries he had 349: 
made concerning thoſe e by his inquiries. I 
congratulate my ſelf 55 pie the like taſte be- 
fore, I had read this pa Dionyſius of Halicar- 
my I did not ns hat he had taken notice of 
in the Narration of our Demetrius, when | 
I Pee oſe who write the El a2 man, with - (39) See the 
out r down 2 the place 4 time, of his birth, Newvelles de la 
of his death, - &c 

cannot comfort us 9. loſs 2. that Author's Writ- 4 — I 


Narrations, . tho * would be of 56 500 . HE Edt 


great nam K * tion of 1686 


18 of Antiquity, was of Abders' in 


A}, who taught him qo, a and Aſtrology. 
ed from him the Syſtem of Atoms and a Va- 


cuum. The extraordinary: inclination he had for the Sciences induced him to travel into 


all parts of, the world where he 


to find able men. He went to viſit the Prieſts of 


Egypt : he conſulted the Chaldeans and the Perfian Philoſophers 3 and it is faid he pe- 
netrated even into India and Ethiopia, to confer with the Gymnoſophiſts. In theſe tra- 
00 A Talent is vels he ſpent his whole patrimony, which amounted to above a hundred Talents (b) z after 


werth 1.193-15-9 which he was obliged to be maintained by 


his Brother: and if he had not given de- 


monſtrations of his great a Ta . he would have incurred a mark of infamy, for 
h 


not having preſerved his eſtate [B 


e ſpirit of great Travellers reigned in him: he 


went to the fen Part af te Indies. in ſearch of the neh of learning, and , cared 


A] He vas e ducajed by N erxes King of 
reli having ate at the nA of. Pempcritus's 
father, made him a preſent of ſome Magi, Who were 

()D Diog. L * Oh Maſters of cit (1). But as, there is 
Vita Dara. infinite difference between lodging King Xerxes,. add 
" lid. g. num. entertainin his army, that Author i 15 11 xcuſable w. 
34 Has ſaid that Democritus's father was able to 1 
4 repaſt * that! ney . without Wl gr 
v ing himſelf (2). oreri n cau * i 
21 ver, Make . 57 ; Which be mi ht have avoided, i 5 e 
wig + . minded the wo! rds of enes Laertius; of 18 d 
not ſeem to have conſul 15 | 
18 have ſaid, that keen aertius opp Demo- 


and t ere Ni no i 5 
La N ed to cite 2 Author & 22 
Fg I believe in that paſſage, and in ſome others, 


very 
he be mewn a «differen Herodotus from him whoſe Works 
If. be. had not given prog.. of a great un- 

1 1 be d 78 pr g 


Hawe A. 7 mark 0 
infamy, as Ving preſerved his Eſtate. It was 
42216 [the = 5 the country, that thoſe who 
had. ſpent. their patrimony ſhould no; be interred in 
the ſepulchre of the Family. To avoid the reproaches 
of 1 e Dk enyied him, and the uneaſinoſſes they 
"my uſed him in Flee py of thoſe Laws, he 

Red get bimſel f exempted from the penalty 
A or be might have 2 For this purpoſe, he 


aſs none 1 Works that which ſurpaſſed all the (3) Te was in 


jo (3], and read it to the 1 agiſtrates. They were tld Meyac dia- 
ſo charmed with it, that they made him a E of 7; — * great 
my hundred talents, and erected ſtatues to him, and 
decreed that Lag is death he ſhould be buried at the 590 Dig. 1 
is F e ich was performed accordivgly (4), e Deme- 
tius murdets his E in ſuch a ©, num. 39. 
= 8 i thought my ſelf obliged to: add ſome (5) Athen. lib. 
cucun 
& better: 


aces to them. Athenæus relates the 4. cap. 19+ paz» 
and he does it thus (5). He fays 168. 
Democritus 


deſects, however, 2 i434 "o 


ew 


: . 23 CES en he 7 — — — - 
—_— . ie SEA nnd - . 
1 — K 2 A 
— * es Wet % - * n 


nch made himſelf known to nobody there. 
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very little for the treaſures which he had 
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almoſt at his own door. He was never at 


o See rein. Athens (c), if we believe ſome Authors; or if he was there, as ſome others aſſert, he 


He gave two proofs of an extraordinary ſagu- 


in the Remark city [CJ, which made him admired by the great Hippocrates. But we muſt not believe 
3 ce All that has been faid on that head ve ought rather to imagine that Writers have taken 


Democritus was formally accuſed, and forced to plead 
(6) It was the His cauſe ; and that having read one of his Books (6), 
great Diaceſmer, and repreſented that the expences he had been at in 
and the Hiſtory of order to render himſelf capable of compoſing it, had 
mg. Thr” ſwallowed up his whole patrimony, he was acquitced. 
ibid. Every body is acquainted with theſe verſes of Horace, 
which teſtify the negligence of Democritus with regard 
to worldly goods ; 


Miramur, fi Democriti pecus edit agelles 


(7) Horat. Epi. Cultague, dum peregre eft animus fine corpore velox (7)? 


22+ lib. 1. ver. 12+ 
| Are we ſurpriz'd to ſee 
« Democritus' Eſtate a Common, fed 
«« By other's cattle, while his ſoul is fled _ 
«« Fardiſtant, and his body's left behind?“ 


(8) See Lambin Simon Boſius (8) has ſed, without foundation, 
rely Yoge of that Horace, by a flip of memory, had faid that of 
FY Democritus which ſhould have been ſaid of Anaxago- 
ras. It is true, Plutarch informs us that Anaxagoras 
(9) . leſt his lands e (9) 3 ſor _ — 
e thing that appears to the contrary, Democritus mig 
3 I. done the ſame. Had not Cicero ſaid it before 
grim ovibus paſ- Horace? Democritus, qui (were falſo ne fuæreremus) 


cendum reliquit. dicitur oculis ſe privaſſe, cert? ut quam minime animus 
Plut. de witando 


ere alieno, pay. 


e. deſeruit incultos, quid querens aliud niſi beatam vitam 

5 Te ns, 15 1 BN who is reported whether truly 
xe . xf, or not is a queſtion) to have put out his own eyes, tkat 
ee his mind might be as little diverted from contem- 
—— na; ©* Plation 23 poible, negleted his Eftate, and left his 
pur yaropporme, ** fields untilled : what end could he propoſe by it, 
Hic numinis af. << unleſs it were to live happily ?” Philo teſtifies that 
1 elhrudin, the Greeks ſaid Anaxagoras and Democritus left their 
ans — lands uncultivated, in order to apply themſelves with 
& agrum reli- leſs diſtraction of mind to the ſtudy of wiſdom (11). 
quit incultum waſ- But how, will you ſay, can this be reconciled with 
ratumque. Idem, the Authors who have written (12) that Democritus, 
jr Peril, pag- When he divided the inheritance with his two bro- 
Remark [4] of thers, choſe the leaſt lot, which conſiſted in money, 
the Article and conſequently was more proper for a traveller? I 
ANAXAGO- anſwer that we muſt content our ſelves with knowing 
RAS. the different Accounts which are found of theſe things : 
(10) Cicero, ds it would be too difficult, at moſt times, to reconcile 
Finibus, lib. 5- them, and to chuſe the beſt. Valerius Maximus re- 
9 lates that Democritus gave all his Eſtate to his coun- 
(11) De vita try, reſerving only a very moderate ſum to himſelf. 
contemplat, pag. He repreſents this Patrimony as an immenſe Eſtate, 
891. and makes no mention of Democritus's brothers. 
(12) Apud La- This is to relate things very negligently : and there are 
ert. in Democrits, ſome other faults in his Narrative. Democritus, cum 
num. 35. See alſo divitiis cenſeri poſſet, gue tantæ ſutrunt, ut pater ejus 
—_— lib. ++ Nerxis exercitui epulum dare ex facili potuerit, quo 
8 magis vacuo animo fludiis literarum ęſſet operatus, parva 

admodum ſumma retenta, patrimonium ſuum patriæ do- 
navit, Athenis autem compluribus annis moratus, om- 
nia temporum momenta ad percipiendam & exercendam 
doctrinam conferens, ignotus ills urbi vixit; quod ipſe 
(13) Val. Max. in quodam volumine teflatur (13). i. e. Democritus, 
lib. 8. cap. 7- „ Whoſe riches were ſuch that his Father was able to 
Extern. num. 4+ « furniſh an entertainment for Xerxes's army with- 
out inconvenience, that he might apply himſelf to 

% ſtudy with the greater freedom of mind, gave his 

«© whole patrimony to his country, reſerving only a 
«« very ſmall ſum. He ſtaid ſeveral years at Athens, 
«« ſpending every moment of his time in the attain- 
«© ment and proſecution of knowledge, and lived un- 
„known in that city, as he himſelf teſtifies in one 
„ of his Books.“ I have already cenſured the feaſt- 
ing of that prodigious army. It is not probable that 
Democritus made ſo long a ſtay at Athens, fince ſome 
Authors ſay he was never there. The great travels of 
Democritus, of which Valerius Maximus ſays no- 
thing, deſerved more notice than his abode at Athens. 
The ſame Writer has made no mention of the moſt 
wonderful circumſtance of that abode, He ought 


principally to have reflected on the contempt Which 


à cogitationibus abduceretur, patrimonium neglexit, agros | 


a pleaſure 


Democritus had for the glory he might have acquired, 
if he would have made pets any 9 4 
[C] He gave two profi of extrairdinary ſagacity.] 
Democritus ie to vifit Hippocrates, the ſatter cau- 
ſed ſome milk to be brought. It is not ſaid whether 
it was done to make a trial of Democritus's ſkill ; it 

is only faid that he declared it was the milk of a 
black ſhe-goat, which had brought forth but once. 
Hippocrates had brought a female with him : the firſt 
time Democritus ſaw her, he called her maid, but 
the next day he called her woman ; and it was found 
that ſhe had been deflowered the night before. This 
without doubt, argues a very penetrating wit, and I 
ſhould not wonder if Hippocrates was ſurprized at it. 
Were I aſked my opinion of this ſtory, I ſhould an- 
ſwer without heſitation that I believe it falſe. Not 
but that I think it poſſible for the cauſe of blackneſs 
in a creature, and reiterated fœcundity, to produce 
ſome peculiar quality in the milk. This is not at 
all impoſſible; and it is very poſſible, on the other 
hand, that it may not be ſo. e ſame thing may 
be ſaid of the other inſtance. It is poſſible that the 
loſs of virginity may produce ſome alteration in a 
woman's exterior; and it is poſſible it may produce 
none at all. Theſe two contraries being e, let 
us ſuppoſe that in the 'milk of a black goat, which 
has wr forth but once, there is a particular qua- 
lity which depends on blackneſs, and the firſt bearing: 
will it 2 for a man to diſtinguiſh this qua- 
lity ? I anſwer that this ſeems to me not impoſlible ; 
but I do not believe that any man has yet attained. 
to that degree of knowledge. It is faid that bees 
have ſo nice a diſcernment as to know, among ſeveral 
22 who come near their hives, thoſe who have 
tely taſted the venereal pleaſure (14). There is no- (74) Plutarch. 
thing in this but what is probable ; for the organs of Fe. Cong. 
inſects are ſo delicate, that an emanation of ſcles ? 744+ 
which excite no ſenſation in a man (15), may irritate (15) However 
the ſmell of bees and ants. But the knowledge of te what will te 
Democritus would exceed that of bees; fince it is not * 3 
ſaid that they can diſtinguiſh whether it be the firſt Article Ma- 
time that a perſon has done the act. I ſay, therefore, RI ANA. Re- 
that though all that is ſaid of bees were true, and mark [C]. 
though it were certain that the loſs of virginity would 
make ſome change in the outward appearance, it 
muſt not thence inferred that any man has ever 
been able to diſtinguiſh that change: and however it 
be, I am perſuaded that Democritus did not know 
the two things in queſtion. Nevertheleſs I may re- 
late them without being guilty of a lie ; for I do no 
more than quote what I find in Diogenes Laertius. 
I ſhould not be ſo clear of lying as I am, if I ven- 
tured to tell this ſtory with ſome additions which L 
had not found in the ancient Writers ; for which rea- 
ſons I accuſe thoſe of lying and falſification, who have 
ſaid that Democritus knew by the eyes of the girl 
who accompanied Nr that ſhe had paſſed the | 
night with a man (16). What they add, that this (16) Pa 
fagacity is odious to one half of mankind, might paſs, TP comin 
if they did not deduce it from a falſe ſuppoſition ; for 1 en 0s 
certainly it would be a very diſagreeable thing to be 4% frminan ſa- 
in dread of people who could know by a girl's eyes latavit, quod u- 
whether ſhe had loſt. her maidenhead or not. Thoſe turn deforat's- 
who love pious frauds ought to endeavour to make — 
the world believe there are many people who have 8 ge- 
ſuch a faculty; but there would be reaſon to fear that 57% human! di- 
this error would be more vigorouſly and effectually die ſogocitote- 
oppoſed than any ſuperſtition. A vaſt number of Joan. i 
proghs would be free-thinkers, and would dogmatize 14 Henri, 
ike free-thinkers in oppoſition to this pious fraud, fg. 5. 
Some ſay it was by the girl's voice that Democritus 
knew ſhe had been deflowered (17). He obſerved, (17) Gaſpar 3 
ſay they, that her voice had not the ſame tone as it 9 by — 
had the day beſore; and hereupon they tell us that . Cane, 
Albertus Magnus diſcovered. thei ſlip of a maid-ſer-% ſt. 39 · num 
vant, without ſtirring out of his cloſet. She had been 5. pag- m. 474 
ſent toa tavern for wine, and returned ſinging: Al- 
bertus, though intent on this ſtudy, took notice how- 
| 4 Tr ever 


(18) Idem 


(21) 
Au. 
cap. 3 
Almel 
cim. 4 
ſacrir 


(22) 

in be 
tulli, 
lei & 
Non | 
orient 
ſens , 
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a pleaſure to interſperſe the Hiſtory of the Philoſophers with as many prodigious Adven- 
tures. as that of the Knights Errant; and it is certain that the exploits of the famous 


hon Orlando would not be more wonderfal in 


point of bravery, than the two diſcoveries of 


Larrtiu, lib. 9. Democritus in Jen. of inſight into the ſecrets of nature. Some ſay he lived 109 years [D]; 
c 


in Fu D757. and that he d 


however, that the girl's voice was not ſo clear as be- 
fore, and thence concluded that ſhe had loſt her 
maidenhead in that ſhort journey. Nec minus wocis muta- 
tionem ob candem ere cauſam, quo tantum figno ferunt Al- 
bertum Magnum ex muſeo 2 puellam, ex arnopolio 
vinum pro hero apportantem, in itinere witiatam fuiſſe 
deprehendiſſe, quod in reditu ſubinde cantantis ex acuta 
in graviorem mutatam vocem agnowiſſet (18). See the 
SHES laſt paragraph of this — * 
I have nothing to ſay againſt la Mothe le Vaier ; 
for if he ſays that Democritus knew the qualities of 
the ſhe-goat by the ſmell of the milk, be tells us at 
the ſame time that according to Diogenes Laertius it 
was the fight, and not the ſmell, by which Demo- 
eritus made the diſcovery. So that la Mothe le Vaier 
does not deceive us; he gives us no room to believe 
that his conjecture is a fact which he took from the 
ancient Authors. The Reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to find here the foundation of his conjecture: Demo- 
(19) Tom. 10. citus, ſays he (19), made himſelf admired in his con- 
Lettre 4. pag» ference with Hippocrates, judging in the ſame manner 
31. (20) that the milk which had been prifented to them 
20) That is, as vas of a black goat, which had brought forth but once. 
> s bad 1 know very well that the Writer of his Life () ſpeaks 
foretold an earth- of this diſcernment as an effect of the fight: but aubat 
ke by — we read in Philaſtratus of a young ſhepherd, who knew 
— by the ſmell that the milk was not pure, makes me think 
the ſame thing of the ation of Democritus. That pea- 
(e) Diog. Laert» fant, ewho was tall and wonderfully ſtrong, was named 
Aggthio, and had defired the Sophift Herodes to get ready 
for him the next morning a weſſel full of milk pure in his 
fenſe, that is to ſay, which had not been milked by the 
hand of a woman. But he perceived, ſo ſoon as it was 
offered him, that it was not fuch as he had defired, pro- 
tefling that the ſcent of her hands <vho had milked it 
ended his noſtrili. Philoftratus thereupon calls bim a 


As frivolous as the Story I have told of the diſco- 

very of Albertus Magnus may be, yet very able Phy- 

ficians ſpend a deal of time in reaſoning on the 

ſympathy. which they ſuppoſe there is between the or- 

gans of generation and the throat ; and it is common 

enough to ſee people, and even ſome of the meaner 

ſort, obſerve that a Preacher, the firſt year of his 

marriage, has the tone of his voice more dry, broken, 

and hoarſe than before. Meurſius aſſerts that anci- 

ently nurſes meaſured the necks of the girls they had 

under their care, with a thread, in order to know 

(21) Meurf, Whether their virginity was gone or not (21). He 
Auct. Philel. proves this by a paſſage of Catullus ; but I ſhould 
py E _ chuſe to ſay, that paſſage only ſhews that they uſed 
3 . ©, to meaſure their necks on their wedding day, and the 
facri; projang. day after. . See the Nevelles de a Republique . 
run, pag. 67, Lettres, for the month of January 1686, pag. 17: 
| Iſaac Voſſius, in his Comment on the ſame paſſage, 
makes a Note wherein he ſpeaks of a pretended Bogi 

of Democritus, in which the manner of meaſuring 


the neck is deſcribed. This therefore belongs of right 


to this part of my Commentary. I veteri ſcripto de 
ſympathia & antipathia, quod perperam tribuitur De- 
mocrito, ita hæc reftruntur : A«8av g. Nh RH. 
Tpnoov drs rie ds rte. xavr ww ine ö, wap de S- 
de. 4 0 n, irn. Nempe fi filum aut funicu- 
lum ex lino aut papyro accipias, & anterioris colli ſpa- 


tium ab aure ad aurem, & deinceps cervicem ſeu aver- 
Jam metiaris colli partem fimiliter ad aures, fuerintque 


hec intervalla inægualia, defloratam «fe ſponſam, con- 


tra, fi aguales fuerint ifti ſemicirculi, je etiammum 
(22) If. Voſlius, Virginem, Aliud quoque addit fignum, cilicet ft collum 
in bx Verba Ca- fuerit \ calidum & nates frigidæ, & hoc guogue amiſſe 
* 8 en wirginitatis ęſe indicium ( 22). i. e. x any? old 
Non 3 « Treatiſe of Sympathy and Antipathy, which is 
orient luce revi. ** falſely attributed to Democritus, thele things are 
ſens Hefterno cel- thus related: Take a thread or a ſmall ſtring of 
lum poterit cir- 4 linen or the papyrus, and. meaſure the forepart of 


nh, pag «4 the neck from ear to ear, and then the hindpart 
Vol. IV. 


rred the hour of his death for ſome days in favour of his ſiſter Fj. He 
compoſed a very great number of Books (d); which needs not be l 


at, even 
though 


e likewiſe from ear to ear z and if thoſe diſtances be 
« unequal, you may conclude the bride has been de- 
„ flowered ; but if, on the contrary, thoſe ſemicireles 
„ be equal, ſhe is yet a virgin. He alſo adds an- 
other fign, which is, that if the neck be warm 
and the buttocks cold, this alſo is a mark of de- 
„ Hotation,” There was another way of meaſuring ; 
of which Severinus Pinellus ſpeaks in the 5th chapter 
of the 1ſt Book de Noris Virginitatis, and Gaſpar a 
Reies in his 38th Queſtion. : 

{ D] Some ſay he liund 109 years.) We find nothing 
certain, either as to the time of his birth, or the 
time of his death. . Wherefore we ſee Scaliger has 
done no more than obſerved; wherein Authors contra- 
dict themſelves (23). Democritus in the Chronicle of (23) Scalig. in 
Euſebius flouriſhed at the beginning of the 7oth Euſeb. num. 
Olympiad, and died the 2d year of the 934 (24). On 6, pag. 109. 
this foot he muſt have lived much longer than 109 (24) Mr. Me- 
years, or elſe he muſt have flouriſhed ſo early as the nige, Note in 
19th-year of his age. Diodorus Siculus makes him nt. lib. 9- 
die at the age of go, the 1ſt year of the 94th, Olym- — Faſehins 
piad (25): Lucian aſſures us that Democritus ſuffer- the placing the 
ed himſelf to die of hanger at the age of 104 (26). death of Demo- 
If we had any thing certain concerning the age of itus in the 4th 
Anaxagoras, we ſhould better know. the Chronology H, — = yo 
of Democritus ; for the latter aſſerts in one of his fur deceived — 
Works (27), that he was forty years younger than who sys this 
Anaxagoras. But there is nothing but diſagreement Pag · 23. 
among the Authors who ſet down the dates 'F Anax- (25) Diod. Sicul. 
agoras's life. He was 32 years old, it is ſaid (28), lib. 14. cap. 11. 
when Xerxes paſſed into Europe: he lived ſeventy 55 
two years, and died the iſt year of the 78th Olym- (26) Lucian, in 
piad. I omit ſeveral other confuſions which are no ＋ 1 pag. 
eaſier got clear of than theſe. We may boldly affirm ton. 3? ., 
that Alian is miſtaken (29), in ſuppoſing that De- * 
mocritus derided Alexander, on account of the unea- '27) 1» parvo 
ſineſs that Prince was in when he conſidered that he 222 A* 
had not yet conquered one world, and that there was 3 * 
an infinite number of them according to Democritus. 41. OMP: 
The 109 years which are given this Philoſopher can- 
not bring him down to the conqueſt of Alexander. (23) Laert. lib. 
The opinion of Aulus Gellius is folid ; and he had it nun. 7. 
from good hands : he afferts that Socrates was (29) Alan. 
younger than Democritus (30). Now Socrates died Hi. dv. lib. 4. 
the 1ſt year of the gth Olympiad, at the age of ap uk. 
leventy (31): Democritus therefore muſt have been (30) Aulus Gel- 
then eighty years old at leaſt. So that he would have lius, lib. 17, 
been above 140, if he had been alive when Alexan- <P: 21 
der aſcended. the throne, the iſt year of the 11th Olym- (31) See his Lig, 


iad. Let us not forget the kind of death which % Mr. Charpen-. 


arcus Antoninus (32) attributes to Democritus, in Ps: 2 84. 
oppoſition to all the other Writers, He makes him (32) Te v 
die of the lowſy diſeaſe; taking, as it ſeems, one 4 davrer, lib. 3. 
man for another, Pherecydes for Democritus. Vou 3 | 
will ſee in the Remark [E] ſeveral authorities con- (33) Lucret. lib, 
cerning the voluntary death of our Philoſopher. They 3: ver. 1052. 
may be joined with theſe three Verſes of Lucretius : | 
(34) It laſted 9 
days, according to 
Ovid ; 4, accord» 
ing to Heſychius ; 
5, according to 
Ariſlopbanes. dee 
Caſtellanus, de 
Feſftis Grecorum, 


. Denique Democritum poſiquam matura vetuſias 
Ad monuit memorem motus langueſcere mentis, 


Sponte ſua leto caput obwius obtulit ip/e (33). 


« Democritus, perceiving age invade, 
« His body weaken'd, and his mind decay'd, 


« Obey'd the ſummons with a chearful face; 824 44 22 
« Made haſte to welcome death, and met him half Ib. 9. num. 43, 


*« the race.” Dryden. ſuppoſes that 
waere Demycri- 


CI He deferred the hour of bis death for ſome days but th bs 
in favour of his fifier.) His ſiſter was grieved, not to though it — 85 
ſee he was going to die, but becauſe on account of his therwiſe at A- 
death ſhe 3 not be able to aſſiſt at the feaſt of thens. Yet, in 
Ceres. To free her from this uneaſineſs, he cauſed gs IO * 
ſome hot bread to be brought him every morning, and 3, fe 372 te 
with nothing but the ſmell of that bread he ſupported logcd but three 


life till the three days (34) of the fellival were paſt; days at Atheus. 
after 
7D 
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though he had not lived ſo long: for he loved retirement; applied imſelf to ſtud 
in a very ſingular manner [ FJ. Beſides, he was a man ah le | 1 5 
netrating genius, which entered into every part of Knowledge. r 


Fa and et a vaſt and, 


hitoſophy, the Mathematics, polite Learning, the polite, Arts, were all within the DE _ 


of his activity. He became very ſkilful in every thing, and even ſo fa 


Tas to raiſe bim- - 


ſelf to the glory of Invention, as Seneca informs us/[G]. ,. I have read in fore ern . 


after which he let himſelf gently fall into the arms of 
death. It is thus that . Laertius relates it 
(35) In % Yi- (2 N This favours very much of the invention of a 
F mh at leiſure ; but Athenæus does not relate the thing 
* with the ſame circumſtances: for he ſays that Democri- 
tus, being weary of old age, reſolved to haſten his 
death, by daily leſſening his uſual allowance. The 
feſtival of Ceres drew near, and the women of the 
houſe were, ſadly afraid leſt he ſhould die during the 
continuance of that anniverſary ; for they could not 
have been preſent at the ceremony, if he had died then. 
They begged of him therefore to put off his death till 
after the ſolemnity, that they might celebrate it with 
" joy: he conſented, and ordered them to bring him'a 
t of honey. The ſmell only of that honey kept 
dim alive for ſome days; after which he made it be 
(36) Athen. lib. taken away, and died (36). A modern has raſh] 
2. cap. 7. pag» undertaken to criticiſe Nees (37). „He char 
ack a him with having ſaid that Democritus's ſiſter,” Prieſtefs 
(37), He cites of Ceres, deſired her brother not to die during the fe- 
2 2 ſtival, 10 that Dee . Ao pot 1 W 
. to be broupht, and eat nothing but honey for ſe- 
have fi * — days. 75Tois is not very Plebadle, ſays our Mo- 
| dern, it is much more likely to ſay that this good old 
man being ready to expire, and incapable of taking 
nouriſhment, prolonged his life only by ſmelling to the 
honey, as my countryman Cælius Rhodiginus aſſerts. 
Et hee quidem minus probabiliter Atheneus, cum vero 
fit propius miribundum ſenem omni ſque alimenti incapa- 
el cem non ipſo melle, fed fola mellis evaporatione vitam 
1 produxiſſe, ut aſſeruit Rhodiginus meus (lib. 21, c. 3. 
(38) Balthaſar (38). Who weuld not laugh on reading this? For J, 
Bonifacius, Hf it is not true that Atheneus ſays Democritus eat ho- 
cap. 11. pag, m. neh: be affirms that this Philoſopher took only the 
13. ſmell of it. A e ebe lass To hrlpwiror 77 d 
rd . et wiry xpaunro : In mul los dies vi- 
tam prorogaſſe ſolo mellis odort & halitu tontinuatam 
(30) Athen. lib (39). II, It is falſe that the ſmell of honey is more 
2+ cap. 7. proper to prolong a man's life ſeveral days than the ho- 
ney itſelf, Suppoling the man within four inches of 
the grave, I do not retract what I have ſaid. III, 
Athenæus does not even ſpeak of Democritus's ſiſter, 
ſo far is he from making her Prieſteſs of Ceres, a dig- 
nity which is not aſcribed to her by Diogenes Laer- 
tius. Tt is this laſt Hiſtorian who mentions the intrea- 
ties employed by that ſiſter. IV. Laſtly, it is ridi- 
culous to cite a Cælius Rhodiginus concerning facts 
which paſſed above two thouſand years ago. | 
[FJ He applied himſelf to fludy in a very fingular 
manner.) He made choice of a room in a houte fi- 
tuated in the middle of a garden, and he kept himſelf 
ſhut up in that room with ſo perfe& an unconcern for 
every thing that was doing about him, that when he 
had notice given him one day to be preſent at a 
facrifice, he did not perceive. either that the bullock 
which was to be ſacrificed had been tied near his 
chamber, or that his father had come to give orders 
(40) Diog · Laer · for that ceremony (40). He mult needs have been a 
tus, lib. 9. cap. lover of ſolitude, Cace he took delight in ſhutting 
36. himſelf up in the tombs. Hex dd Y reis dont 
4g re Plug i Cov tndrs x) Toit THO, 17 
darpicor. Nitebatur autem etiam variò probare ima- 
ginationes, ſæpe jolitarius vivens atque etiam ſepulcra 
(41) Ibid, num. incolens (41). He did it to ſound the ſtrength of his 
38. imagination, and to try it every way poſſible. Lucian 
hereupon tells a pleaſant ſtory : he ſays that Democri- 
tus ſhut himſelf up in a ſepulchre which was with- 
out the city, and there paſſed days and nights in ſtu- 
dying and R Some young people endeavour- 
ed to fright him; they diſguiſed themſelves like dead 
bodies, they took the moſt frightful vizards they could 
get, and came about him, making a hundred leaps 
and capers. He did not vouchſafe them a look, but 
only ſaid to them, ſtill keeping on writing, Hawe 
done playing the fool. O & drt duet Tyr ms 
abr, Sr. Ne where pg abry;. HANG pureratu QD 
2 ad voade i weigorlt;. dr Si,? inigws whls 
eas rug Jux ir. I uf, ra awparar, Hic 


neque iþforum latienem timwerit, neque ipſos omnino 

2 * py ſeribendum x Go" * ivep · 

tire : adeo firmiter credidit animas nibil at 7 — ? 

corporibus exityint (42). The reaſon was, ſays Lucian, (42) Luc, ;, 
becauſe he was firmly ded chat the foul died Fb, Jede, tom. 
with the body, and that whatever is faid of f. 2 Page 495. 
and ghoſts, and the return of ſpirits, is t 

ly a chimera. Nobody ſcarce heard of 


eritus, without learning at the ſame time that Hippo- 


crates was ſent for to cure him. Some very Cri. | 
tics (4.3) are "perſuaded that the Letters which ard ex. (43) Menag, i, 
tant concerning this among thoſe of Hi tes are Leerr. lib. 9. 
ſictitious: but without doult this fiction was very an- m. 4. 
cient. It has been feigned, therefore, long ago that 
the Abderites had written to Hippoerates, to defire him 
to come and viſit Democritus. They were afraid he 
would become quite diſtracted, and that his learn- 
ing would perfectly turn his head; which they looked 
on as a great misfortune to the public. Hic pra mulia 
que detinet ipſum ſapientia ægrotat, ut timor fit ne no- 
fra arb Abderitarum peſſunidetur, f Democritus mente "PA 
fuerit mots (44). They faw he cared for nothing, (44) Abed Hig: 
laughed at Hang ſaid the air was full of images, pocrat. in EIA 
endeavoured to find out what the birds ſaid, and boaſt- po crtante 
ed that he took journeys from time to time into the ins plu, 
immenſe ſpace of things. It appears, from one of päg. 4. 
theſe Letters of Hippocrates, thut the love of folitnde © 
had expoſed Democritus to the ill which were 
ſpread concerning him. In vrritatis regime | 
— colluflrat, non eſt pater, nec mater, wb a — Abt 
cognati, non liberi nec fratres neque fumuli, fortunaghe 
vel aliud ex bis que tumultum fatiunt. Democritus il. 
luc pre ſapientia commigravit, & Nin ſunia toneri cyoi- 
tur ob ſolitudinis amorem (45)." i. e. In the region (45) Maęnenus, 
of truth, which is inlightened by wiſdom, there is ibid. pag. 26. 
«« neither father, nor mother, wiſe, or relations, nei 
ther children, brothers, nor ſervants, neither fortune, 
nor any other of thoſe things which make ſo much 
« diſturbance in the world. itus out of wil- 
dom tranſported himſelf thither, and {was thought 
« to be diſtracted by reaſon of his love for folitude.” 
However, the forgery of theſe Letters would not hin- 
der me from believing that Hi was actually 
ſent ſor by the Abderites, and, in à word, that he 
who forged thoſe Letters built on facts ſupported by a 
tradition of ſome authority (46). But here is ſome- (46) I do not, 
thing ſtronger. Dr. Drelincourt, Profeſſor of Phyſic therefore, deftroy 
at Leyden, one of the learnedeſt men of our age, has pan whit] have 
aſſured me there is no room to doubt but that the tion (47) of the 
Letters concerning Democritus, among thoſe of Hip- Article ABDE- 
pocrates, are genuine: and he foys it is the general RA. 
opinion of the Phyſicians. eee 

6] He became very ſtilful, . and even ſo ſar a 
to be able to raiſe himſelf to the glory e invention, © as 
Seneca informs us.] Here is the Elogy which his Hiſtori- 
an has given him: *H» a; «20s; ir $iarrePlic wile NN . 
ris Vg Poo IKE, K Tr IE, ANG 3 76 menten, 8 
TY; byxurxAing Ad'yus x) Tl rei, Tha Wow i. 


. Erat revera in Philoſophia quinque certaminum peritus. 


Namque naturalia, moralia, mathematica, liberalium 
diſciplinarum orbem artiumgue omnem peritiam cailebat 
(47). i. e. He was really a perfect Maſter in all (45) Laert. libs 
«© parts of Philoſophy. Por he underſtood Phyſics, 9. num. 37- 
« Ethics, Mathematics, and the whole circle of arts 
and ſciences.” As to the things which he invented, 
you will find that Seneca does not much commend 
him. Democritus, inguit, invenifſe dicitur fornicem, 
ut lapidum curvatura paulatim inclinatorum medio ſaxo 
alligaretur. Hoc dicam falſum e Necefſe eft enim 
ante Democritum, & pontes, & portas fuiſſe, quarum 
fere ſumma curvantur. Excidit porro wobis, eunden 
Democritum invenifſe, quemailmodum ebur molliretur, 
quemadmodum decoctus calculus in ſmaragdum tonver- 
teretur, qua hodieque coctura inventi lapides coftiles 
colorantur. Tila ſapiens licet invenerit, mon qua u- 
piens erat, invenit. Multa enim facit, que ab im- (48) Seneca, 
prudentiſſimis aut eque fieri widemus, aut peritius, Epil. go. page 
aut exercitatius (48). 1. e. Democritus, ſaid he, is m. 371+ 
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long life was a conſequence of his chaſtity H]; but I do not flad this 
n t ents. If all that has been quoted as his was 2 from his genuine Writ- 
ings, it cannot be denied but that he fed himſelf with whimſies in ſome reipects [I]; for 


Authors that his 
in the Ancients. 


„ ſaid to have invented the arch in building; fo as 
„the gradual inclination. of the ſtones may be ſup- 
ported or bound by the middle ſtone. This I fay is 
«« falſe. For it is certain there were bridges and gates 
1 before Democritus, the higheſt parts of which are 
„ generally bowed. - Bat 
„ the ſame Democritus alſo found out a method of 
«« ſoftening ivory, and of changing a pebble into an 
„ emerald; by boiling, by which method ſtones which 
„ are found fit for the purpoſe are coloured at this 
«+ day. Though he was a wiſe man who invented 
<< theſe things, yet they were not the effect of his 
« wiſdom ; for many things which he did we ſee per- 
formed by the moſt ignorant full as well, or even 
% more artificially and more fkilfully.” | 
[H)] Ibave read in ſome moderns that his long life 
ab an effect of his chaſtity.) An Author, whom 1 
(49) Balth. Bo- have already refuted (49), affures us that Democritus, 
nitacius, HP: Who was indebted for his long life of above a hun- 
p- page 315. dred years to honey and his exact continence, deteſt- 
Ne ed the act of love as 'a thing which made a man to 
out of a man. He cites Pliny, in the VI Chap- 
of the XXVIII Book ; but you will find in Pliny 
only theſe words: Yenerem damnavit Demacritus, ut 
(50) Dr. Drelin-- in qua homo alius exfiliret ex homine (50). Not a word, 
court has directed ei of the vertue of honey, or of continency, 
me to tro paſta” wich regard to the long life of Democritus. As tot 
27 Galen, honey, our modern Author might have found a wit- 
Comm. ul, in -neſb ; ſince Atheneus tells us _ Democritus was * 
VI Epidemior. ways a lover of honey, and was of opinion that 
Tas · 478, 4 PANT man — his health ſhould apply honey in- 
— de Anime, wardly, and oil outwardly (51). That Philoſopher 
cap. 27+ pag- 330, even ſeems to have promiſed a reſurrection to bodies 
C. See alſo Clem. buried in z for it is very likely that theſe words 
Alexandrin. lib. f Pliny, Similis & de 1 corporibus hominum 
3. T. b 1 reui vi ſcendi promiſſa Democrito vanitas qui non re- 
193. D. 1 . 
vixit ipſe (q 2) 3 i. e. Such another piece of folly was 
(51) Athens lib. «« the project of preſerving the dead bodies of men, 
2. c. 7+ fag 4 and the bringing them to life again, deviſed by De- 
* | % mocritus, 4 did not come to life again himſelf,” 
-(52) Plin. lib. 7. refer to a paſſage of Varro, which I am going to copy. 
Gp. 55% Quare Heraclides Ponticus plus ſapit qui precepit ut 
- comburerent, quam Democritus qui ut in melle ſerva- 
rent : quem fi oulgus ſecutus efſet, peream fi centum de- 
(53) Varro, in nariis calicem mulfi emere paſſemus (53). i. e. For 
Ne Which reaſon Heraclides Ponticus, who directed 
Zar Vin. , « them to be burnt, was more in the right than Pe 
% mocritus who would have them preſerved in honey: 
4 and if the common people had followed his advice, 
_. «© a glaſs of wine mixed with honey muſt have coſt a 
- <4 conſiderable ſum.” But as to the other point, I 
know not where our modern could meet with an au- 
thority for it. Give him leave to reaſon, and he will 
not attain his end: if he ſays that Democritus blam- 
ed the ſport of love for no other reaſon than be- 
cauſe he found the abſtaining from it had been of ſer- 
vice to him, he will lay down a falſe principle; ſince 
there are a t number of people who counſel chaſti- 
ty, becauſe they feel the ſad and miſchievous conſe- 
- quences of incontinence. Another Modern goes too 
| fir, when he ſays that Democritus recommended both 
dy reaſons, and by his own example, the approaching 
the fair ſex but rarely. Morum præterea integritas pu- 
dilicitiagus tanta, ut rationibus exe rarum Veneris 
(54) Magnens, commendaret (54). He cites Pliny, and the IV 
* * ES of the III Book of Rodericus a Caſtro de na- 
. pat · . era Mulierum. He does not ſay what paſſage of Pli- 
ny we are to conſult ; but no doubt he in view 
the words which I have quoted from the VI Chapter 
of the XXVIII Book, wherein there is no mention 
of Democritus's having ſet himſelf up for an exam- 
ple.  Roderic de Caſtro does not ſay Democritus quot- 
ed himſelf; and if he had ſaid fo, he would be but 
one blind man leading another. 
I I do not fay this to detract in the leaſt from the 
continency of Democritus : my deſign is only to make 
modern Writers ſenſible of the obligation they lie un- 


der to advance nothing but what they find in Authors 


(55) In the Re- worthy of credit. 
merk [X]. 4 


We ſhall fee below (55) that Ter- 
tullian does not give Democritus a good teſtimony in 
this reſpect. 


on have | forgotten that 


gi, que ff vera ſunt, multo utiliores vitæ exiſti mentur , 


ſuch fooleries, Democritus's ſtories mult certainly have & 
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A It cannot be denied but that he fed himfelf with 

i in "exe reſpects.] Columella '(56) has cited 
the Book which Democritus had written concerning 
Antipathies, It was aſſerted there, that if a woman, 
in the time of her courſes, walked three times round 
every bed, with her feet bare, and her hair looſe, ſhe 
would kill all the caterpillars in a garden, Sed De- 
macritus in eo libro qui Græcè inſcribitur migi ar , 
affirmat has ipſas beſtiolas enecari, fi mulier, que. in men- 
Aruis eft, ſolutis crinibus, & nudo pede unam guamque are- 
am ter circumeat, poſt hac enim dec idere omnes uermicꝝ las, 
& ita emori. What can favour more of ſuperſtition ? 
Democritus uſed to ſay alſo, that to make a woman 
confeſs the truth, the tongue of a frog ſhould be ap- 
plied to her heart while ſhe ſlept (57). But this 
tongue was to be plucked out of a live hog, and quis extrabat ra- 
without holding the frog by any other part (58). The ne viventi lin- 
frog was alſo to be put again into the water, If you gvam, nulla alia 
would know Pliny's judgment of this device, you need % “t parte ad- 
only conſult the paſſage where he mentions a like ver- — bog 
tue which was attributed to the heart of an owl; The — tube N 
pretended that if it was laid on a woman's left — 4 cordis palpitatio- 
while ſhe was aſleep, it would make her reveal all her e mier i dor- 
ſecrets. Nec omittam in hac quogus alite (bubone) e-. n 
plum magicæ vanitatis ; quippe præter religua portentoſa 7; pref. od 
1 W> 7760 impoſitum mamma is dormientis ſuram. Plin. lib, 
fire tradunt efficere, ut omnia ſecreta prouunciet » 32+ cap. $» Pag · 
* 2 n ay — without 9. 846. 

pa e judgment on Democritus's ſtory, 1 
and placed it in the liſt of thoſe Romances Pans E — rg 
mediately aſter he obſerves that the Magicians add ther part adher- 
ſome other things, which, if true, would make frogs ing to it. 
Ep uſe to mankind than the laws. That ani- 

would furniſh a never failing expedient for the put- (59) Pin. lib. 

ting an end to all gallantry among the women. Pli- . P. 4“ 
ny's words are not clear enough, either with reſpect to ; 
the application of the remedy, or with reſpect to a 
notable circumſtance. He does not ſay whether the 
expedient prevented cuckoldom, or whether it only 
hindred a woman's perſiſting in adultery. This is 
no Logical diſtinftion, but a matter of conſequence : 
every expreſſion ought to be weighed, and even the 
leaſt ambiguities avoided.” They ought likewiſe to 
be avoided as to the manner of applying the ex- 

ient : but we ſhall ſee this has not been done 
in the paſſage of Pliny. Addunt etiamnum alia Ma- 


(56) De Re Ru/- 
tica, lib. 11, ub 
fn. 
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(57) Democritus 
quidem tradit, f 
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es. Namque arundine transfixa natura 
per os, ſi fur in menſiruis defigatur a marito, adul- 
teriarum tædium fieri (60), Du Pinet has tranſlated (60) Idem, lib. 
thus: Ja frog be empaled on a reed, ſpitting it through 32+ cap. 5+ 
the head and the privy parts. Father Hardouin ſup- 
poſes the reed to be thruſt firſt thro' the privy parts, 
arundine transfixa per rane pudenda ad os uſque. Pliny 
is obſcure, therefore, as to the ceremonial. I ſay no- 
thing of the other obſcurities. . 
ere are other whimſies of Democritus. He ſaid that 
by mingling together the blood of certain birds which 
he named, a ſerpent would be produced of ſo wonder- 
ful a property, that whoever ſhould eat it would be a- 
ble to underſtand what the birds faid to one another. 
Pliny is in the right to ridicule this chimera, as well 
as the ſtory of Melampus, who it is pretended came to 
underſtand the language of birds, by ſerpents licking 
his ears. Qui credit ta, & Melampodi profetto aures - 
lambendo dediſſe intellectum avium ſermonis dracones non 
abnuet : wel ques Democritus tradit nominando au, qua- 
rum confuſo ſanguine ſerpens gignatur, quem quiſquis e- _ 
derit, intellecturus fit avium colloquia (61), Since he (61) Plin. lib. 
finds him ſo credulous, that he thinks he has a right 20. cap. 49. See 
to inſult him, and to applaud himſelf for not adopting / lib. 29. cap. 


rang, quam / 


been very ſtrange ones. The Book which that Philo- 
ſopher had written concerning the Chameleon, was, I 
fancy, one of the beſt magazines of his exceſſive cre- . 
dulity. FJungemus illis, lays Pliny (62), Amillima & (62) Idem, lib 
peregrina ægus animalia : priuſque chameleamem, peru- 4B. cap. 8. 
liari wolumine dignum exiſtimatum Democrito, ac per 
ſingula , membra deſecatum, non fine magna woluptate 
noftra cognitis proditiſque mendacits Grace wanitatis. 
i. e. Let us add to theſe ſome other animals, which 
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mean that 


it is pretended he had a receipt to attain the underſtanding of the language of ' birds. 


They would alſo perſuade us that he was much addicted to Magic [RKI 


% are very like the former, and al er as 44 
* and firſt the Chamæleon, which Democritus judg- 
« ed worthy a peculiar Treatiſe, anatomizing every 
part of it, and diſcovering the abſurd impertinen- 
«« cies of the Grecian vanity, to our great diverſion.” 
After this ſetting out, Pliny entertains us with ſome 
ridiculous Extracts from that Book ; and then con- 
_ cludes thus: Utinam eo ramo contactus et Democritus, 
quoniam ita loquacitates immodicas promifit inhiberi : 
palamgus eft virum alias ſagacem 0 2 0 ut iliſi mum 
vi mis juvandi mortales ſtudio prolapſum (63). i. e. 
i — hal himfelf — touched with 
© that wonderful bough, ſince he has aſſured us that 
4% jt had the vertue to ſtop immoderate loquacity : it 
« being maniſeſt that he, who was otherwiſe a wiſe 
«© man, and of great uſe to human ſociety, has loſt 
„ himſelf t h a too eager deſire of ſerving man- 
« kind.” We ſhall ſee fome other paſſages in the fol- 
lowing Remark. 

Pliny is to be commended for having mentioned the 
pretended ſecret vertues of the Chamzleon in order only 
to explode and ridicule them: but he would have deſerv- 
ed yet greater commendation if he had kept a part 
of his incredulity for Democritus ; I mean, if he had 
not too lightly believed that Philoſopher to be the Au- 
thor of that Work, and of ſeveral others which went 
injuriouſly under his name. The thought of Aulus 
Gellius ſeems to me very reaſonable ; that Democritus 
was not the Author of thoſe ſtories about the Chamæ- 
leon, and the underſtanding the language of birds; 
but that certain mountebanks had ſkreened themſelves 
under the authority of that famous Philoſopher. Li- 
brum eſſe Democriti nobiliſimi Philoſophorum de wi & 
natura chameleontis ; eumgque ſe legiſſe Plinius Secundus 

| in naturalis hiflorie viceſimo octavo refert ; multaque 
wana atque intoleranda auribus deinde quaſi a Demacrito 
ſcripta tradit. .. .. His portentis atque preftigiis a Pli- 

' mio Secundo ſeriptis non dignum eſſe cognomen Democriti 
pato. .. ... Multa autem widentur ab hominibus iſlis 

mal? ſollertibus hujuſcemodi commenta in Democriti no- 

6 Get. wen data, nobilitatis auctoritatiſſue ejus perfugio utenti- 

64) mms rt: " bus (64). We cannot avoid making this judgment, 

» 4D P» . g 
12. .  * when we conſider the character which Lucian has given 
him. He places Democritus, Epicurus, and Metro- 
dorus, in the rank of thoſe Free-thinkers whoſe ſouls 
are ſteeled againſt thoſe who would perſuade them to 
credit prodigies. According to him, Democritus was 


(63) Ibid. 


always of opinion that miracle-mongers do nothing 


but by artifice : he endeavoured to diſcover the me- 
thod by which they deceived, and if he failed therein, 
he notwithſtanding believed the whole to be nothing 
but impoſture. Ns nay To px , dure Anweryi- 
TY rue. « « @dpoeerrivg po; rubra g TH TURDTE T7 
M x- aw; anighras, Ut res plane Democritum 
aliquem requireret . . . . qui adverſus bæc & fimilia 


(65) Lucianus, nentem haberet adamantinam ut non crederet, &c (65). 


in Pjeudm. pag» 


O12: van 3; (K] They would perſuade us he was much addicted 19 
Magic.] This does by no means agree with the Ideas 
eng a lib. of Lucian which have been juſt now mentioned. 


However it be, it is fit we ſhould hear Pliny (66). 
Certe Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, Plato ad 
hanc (Magicen) diſcendam navigavere, exſilits werius, 
quam peregrinationibus, ſuſceptis. Hanc reverfi prædi- 
cavere, hanc in arcanis habuere. Democritus Apollabe- 
chem Coptiten, & Dardanum e Phænice illuftravit : 
(67) Father Har- voluminibus Dardani in ſepulchrum ejus petitis : ſuis (67) 
_ 3 b. verò ex diſciplina eorum editis : que recepta ab aliis bo- 
— * bez minum, atque tranſiiſſe per memoriam, æguè ac nibil 
n, J. 1. Stro- in vita, mirandum eſt. In tantum | fides iſtis faſque 
mat. pag. 303 · omne deeſt, adeo ut ii qui cetera in wiro illo probant, 
| Who ſays Demo- hac ejus eſe opera inficientur. Sed fruftra. Hunc e- 

—_— _— nim maxime affixifſe animis eam dulcedinem conſtat. 
n Baby var ig . Plenumgue miraculi & hoc, pariter utraſque artes Ho- 
thor, and inſerted ruiſſèe: Medicinam dico, Magicenque, eadem ætate illam 
that Explication Fippacrate, hanc Democrito illuftrantibus. 1. e. It is 
in his Writings, 4 certain that Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
and Plato went into foreign parts to learn Magic; 
« and may rather be ſaid to have gone into voluntary 
% baniſhment, than to have undertaken to travel. 
„This was the ſcience they boaſted of at their return, 
and repreſented as a great myſtery. Democritus has 
„explained the Writings of Apollobeches of Coptos, 


5 


Tixae Npdorripretre, 


and Dardanus the Phœnician; the Writings of 
*« Dardanus being depoſited in his tomb, his own 
„ (67) which he had compiled from their doctrine 

were publiſhed : and it is ſurprizing beyond any 
thing in life to me, that they have been handed 
down and preſerved to us; ſmce they are ſo en- 
A tirely deſtitute of truth or probability, that they 
** who approve of the man in other teſpects, deny 
theſe Works to be his. But in vain. For it is cer- 
© tain his mind was prodigiouſly fond of thoſe agree- 
able deluſions. This likewiſe is very wonder- 
ful, that both arts ſhould ſhoot up at once; I mean 
„ Phyſic, and Magic; the former being explained 

by Hippocrates, and the latter by Democritus, in 
the ſame age.” I have ſet down the paſſage 
ſomewhat at length, in order to inform the Reader, 1, 
that the favourers of Democricus have always denied 
that he wrote the Books of Magic which were aſcrib- 


ed to him; 2, that Pliny maintained in oppoſition to 


them that they were juſtly attributed to him. Let us 
go on to another paſſage of Pliny (68) : In promiſſo 
erbarum mirabilium occurrit aligua dicere & de magicis : 
que enim mirabiliores ſunt ? Primi eas in noftro orbe 
celebravere Pythagoras atque Democritus conſetati mas- 


gen. i. e. In the promiſed account of ſome won- 


uſe of in Magical operations: for what herbsfare 
more wondertul ? The firſt who diſcourſed of 

uin our parts of the world, were Pythagoras and 
** Democritus, in imitation of the Moi A little 
after he obſerves that ſome people would not allow 


(68) Plin, lib, 
24+ cap. 1 7 


derful herbs ſomething may be ſaid of thoſe made 


certain Books aſcribed to thoſe two great men to be the 
production of their pens ; and here is what he ſays in 
aniwer. Nec me fallit hoc volumen tjus d quibuſdam - 


Cicemporo Medico adſcribi: Pythagore pertinax fama 
ant:quitaſque vindicavit. Et id ipſum auctoritatem vo- 
luminibus affert (69), fi quis alius cure ſuæ opus illo 
viro dignum judicavit : quod fetifſe Cleemporum cum a- 
lia ſuo & nomine ederet, quis credat? Democriti cert? 
chirocmeta eſſe conſtat. 
Nor am I ignorant that this Book of his is by ſome 
attributed to Cleemporus the Phyſician : but con- 
** ſtant fame and antiquity have both adjudged it to 
Pythagoras. And this very thing is a further ar- 
«© gument the Books are genuine (69) ; for who can 
believe that Cleemporus, when he publiſhed other 
things under his own name, would not have done 


the ſame by a Work of his which he judged wor- 


„thy of ſo great a man? The Chirocmeta is un- 
doubtedly Democritus's. But how much more por- 
* tentous things are delivered in that Treatiſe by the 
* latter, who was the greateſt admirer of the Magi 
* ne at to Pythagoras ?” ri 


Before I go any farther, I ſhall-dwell a little on the Sou x Remarks 


Title of the Work juſt now mentioned by Pliny. Sal- 
maſius luckily diſcovered that this Book ought not to 
be intitled Chirocineta : for which reaſon he has cor- 
reed that word which was in the Editions of Pliny, 
and ſhewed that Chirocmeta ſhould be put in its place. 


He has at the ſame time corrected a paſſuge of Vi- 


truvius, where mention is made of the fame Worl of 
Democritus : Multas res attendens, ſays Vitruvius (70), 
admiror etiam Democriti de rerum natura volumina, & 
ejus commentarium quod inſcribitur xtiſexuntran, in quo 
utebatur annulo ſignans cera molli que efjut expertus. 
i. e. In taking notice of many things, I aſſo ad- 
% mire Democritus's Books of the nature of things, 
«© and his Commentary intitled Chirocmeta, wherein 
„ he ſealed with ſoft wax thoſe things which he had 
„ himſelt experienced the truth of.” We read betore 
in Vitruvius x«upezernrw in gue etiam utebatur annulo fig- 
nans cera ex millio guæ cet expertius. Salmaſius, on the 


ſame principle, corrects that paſſage of Diogenes Laer- 


tius, Where it is ſaid that Democritus wrote xaprexc # S 
It ſhould be xrpzpoare ν Prod 
a Cu (71). Caſaubon's Criticiſm had gone no 
farther than to conjecture that the fault in Diogenes 
Laertius might be amended by the Cirocineta of; Pli- 
ny (72). But this would have been to expel one diſ- 
eale by another. They who are of opinion that the 
word Chirecineta ſhould be left in Pliny, explain it ac 

I COrgIng 


(69) This is # 


weak reafon ; 


for how many 


credat filly Books c 
At in bis ille poſt Pythagoram — * — 
magorum ſtudioſſſſimus quanto portentoſiera tradit ; i. e. names, and eſpe- 


cially on the fob- 
ject of Magic? 


concerning the 
Book intitled 
CHIROCMEs® 
TAs 


(70) Vitruv. libs 
9. Caps 3* 


(71) See Salmafe 
in Ecru Pli- 
nians, page 11994 
1101. 


(72) Caſaudon- 
in Laert. lib. 9þ 
nun 49 


(93) Nee! 
ie prera, 
di quod 
ma nibus 1 
da gent. 
ſus, Exe 
Plinian. P 
1100, C. 


(74) Du 
in the M⸗ 
his French 


ation of 


(75) Di 
in ejus \ 


fn. 


(76) C 
de Re | 
lib. 7. 


(77) © 
Bolus, 


to Suid 


(78) 1 
pertina 
anti gui 
* 
proof 
Pliny 
of, lib 
17. 


(79) 1 
which 
are the 
had be 
by cor 
ſent, 0, 
Vas ig 


611:111ng 


ſorſu 


ſunt, 
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ſort of Magic which is founded on a compact with the Devil. I do not think he was 
ſuch a viſionary as to put out his own eyes [L], as ſome have aſſerted. The manner in 


cording to their own fancy: ſome ſay that Title ſig- 
(93) Nec melius nified that the Work was to be handled often (73) ; 
interpretantur its and others think it was fo intitled, becauſe it cv, to be 
difta quod —_ handled with great ceremony (74). Hefychius wonder- 
22 Salus. fully confirms the Corrections of Salmaſius ; for he 
fus, Exercit. acquaints us that the Critics uſed to put a piece of 
Plinian. pag- wax on thoſe places of a Work which ſeemed to them 
1100, C. obſcure, and to deſerve further examination. There is 
(74) Du Pinet, 2 ſtrong objection remaining. Tf the Chirocmeta of 
in the Margin of Democritus was a Work wherein he had ſet his ſeal 
his French Tran- on all the things which he had ſpoken of from ex- 
dation of Pliny. perience, how came it to be ſtuffed with ſo many fa- 
les, and ſo many ridiculous and ſuperſtitious ſtories ? 
Pliny is not fatisfied with characterizing it in general 
by theſe words: I» his Democritus poft Pythagoram 
magorum fludioſyſimus quanto portentofiora tradit * but 
Cites ſeveral things out of it which ſavour of the black 
Art. 

I find lexity in all this, and I do not 
fee a der expbdidk than the Now L1QuET, or the 
3*i, i. e. the ſuſpenſion of aſſent, of the Sceptics. 
It may be Democritus, without examining the con- 
ſequences of his Syſtem too nearly, hoped to diſcover 
ſeveral occult qualities, and the art of performing a 
thouſand extraordinary things by the help of Magic. 
This being once allowed, we may imagine that he 
greedily read all Books of Magic, and compiled the 
tended wonders he had ſeen therein, and alſo thoſe 
which he might have learned by word of mouth. 
He might have made ſome ſurprizing experiments of 
the vertue of certain herbs, and have marked with 
his ſeal the page of his Chirocmeta, in which he ſet 
down his experiments. This Book might be fo in- 
titled, though the greater part of the things it con- 
tained had not been approved by the Author's ſeal, 
and ſo nothing hinders but Pliny might have found 
a great many fables in it. This is one way of ac- 
counting for the matter : but it does not ſeem to me 
to be the beſt. I ſhould rather ſay that Democritus 
did not compoſe the ſuperſtitious, fabulous, and ma- 
gical Writings, which went under his name. Dio- 
nes Laertius having given a long Catalogue of the 
Works of this Philoſopher, adds that ſeveral others 
(75) Diog: Laert. were falſly aſcribed to him (75). Columella (76) 
in qu Vita, ſub owns it with regard to a certain Book the true Author 
fin. of which was named Dolus (77) Mendeſius. It ſeems 
(76) Columell. Suidas gives but a ſmall number of Books for the 
de Re Ruftica, true Works of Democritus. We have ſeen above the 
lib. 7. cf. 5. complaint made by Aulus Gellius. Laſtly, we may 
(77) Or rather ſay that if Diogenes Laertius has not rejected more 
Belus, according of them, this only proves that there were Forgers, 
to Suidas, who ſoon after Democritus's death, publiſhed ſeveral 
Treatiſes under his name: they were taken for his 
| legitimate iſſue, and ſucceeding ages conformed to 
(78) Pythagore that opinion: this was enough for Pliny (78), and 
pertinax fama Diogenes Laertius (79), to receive thoſe Works as the 
2 h. genuine productions of Democritus. And what made 
— 2 people ſo eaſily impoſed on at firſt, was that the ex- 
Pliny makes uſe Ceſſive curioſity of that Philoſopher, his love for ſoli- 
of, lib. 24. cap. tude, his application in making experiments, and the 
17s ſucceſs of — of his predictions, eaſily perſuaded 
(70) The Works them he had leſt in writing all the ſecrets, and all the 
which he rejects remarks, which were to be found in the Books that 

are thoſe which appeared under his name. 
20d been e 12 teſtifies that Democritus ſpent his life in 


by common con- 4 n 
ſent, aa making experiments on Vegetables and Minerals: 
rc by —_ — Den. ſuccos Democritus expreſſit : & ne 
6nmino aliena con- Japidum wvirgultorumgue vis lateret, ætatem inter expe- 
— den  rimenta conſumpfit. i. e. Democritus extracted the 
a &« the juice of every herb; and leſt the vertues of 
« tones and plants ſhould lie undiſcovered, he ſpent 
« his whole life in experiments.” They ſay, that 
foreſeeing it would be a bad year for olives, he bought 
a great quantit of oil at a low price, by which, he 
got an immenſe profit ; but he would not take advan- 
tage of it, contenting himſelf with making it appear 
that he could be rich if he plealed. They wondred 
that a man, who had never ſeemed to mind any thing 
but his ſtudies, ſhould on a ſudden concern himſelf in 
trade: who doubts but when the reaſon was known, a 


| great many people took him for a Magician? Others 
Vol. IV. 


Which 


thought him worthy of divine honours. Ie N post- 

Tay rums Tay Ad Wdxipnos; r dr Mn 

wap reg ,- So). Ubi vero fatura guar (8 o) Diogenes 
dam prædixerat, ſequenſque rerum eventus fidem fece- Laert. lib. 9 
rat, divinis jam honoribus dignus d pleriſque judicatus — 

ft. Here is the paſſage which proves this traffic, and 

the conſequence of it. Ferunt Democritum, qui pri- 

mus intellexit, oftenditque cum terris, cali focietatem,. 

ſpernentibus hanc curam ejus opulentiſſimis civium, præ- 

viſa olei caritate ex futuro Vergiliarum ortu, qua dixi- 

mus ratione, oftendemuſque jam plenius, magna tum vi- 

litate propter ſpem olive, cob miſſè in toto trait emne 

oleum ($1), mirantibus gui paupertatem & quietem (8 1) Cicero, lib. 
chefrinarum ei ſcicbant in primis cordj eſe. Algus ut , eg. 
apparuit cauſa, & ingen divitiarum cur ſus, reſlituiſſe "16 85. — 
mercedem anxiæ & avide dominorum pernitentiæ, con- lit ic. cap. 7. and 
tentum ita probaſſe, opes fibi in facili, cum wellet, fore Diogenes Laerti- 
(82). Another time he adviſed his brother Damaſus * 1 Thalcte, 
on a very hot day to employ his reapers only in cat- 53 rag oat 
rying into the barn the corn which they had already this difference, 
cut down. He foreſaw a furious ſtorm, which hap- that Thales 
pened quickly after. . Tradunt eundem' Democritum me- bought the oil 
tente fratre jus Damaſo ardentiſſimo æſtu orafſe ut re- — 
lique ſegeti parceret, raperetgus de ſecta ſub tectum, according to Ci- 
paucis mox horis ſæwo imbre vaticinatione approbata ($3). cere, and the 

I have heard that a Gentleman of Normandy, know. oil-preſſes ac- 
ing by the Barometer that it would rain ſoon, got his <**4ing to AL 


hay in while it was very fair weather. This made C 204 B. r vic 
the country people in the neighbourhood ſay that he ther Hardauin on 


dealt with the Devil, ſince he could ſo ſea ſonably fore- this paſſage of 
tel the change of the weather for his own intereſt, T, and Mr. 
Were they leſs raſh in judging ill of their neighbours g on e 
in the age of Democritus ? Were not the ſecrets of num. 26. 
nature in the hands of an incomparably leſs number 
of people than they are at preſent ? Democritus, there- (82) Plin. lib. 
fore, was more liable to be ſuſpected of Magic, than 18. cap. 28. 
he would be at this day. | (83) Idem, libs 

I ſhall obſerve occaſionally, that in my opinion Sal- 18. cap. 35. 
maſius refutes Solinus but ill, concerning the conteſts 
of Democritus with the Magi. Solinus pretends that 
Philoſopher made uſe of the ſtone Catochites againſt 
them with good ſucceſs. Accipimus Democritum Abde- 
riten oftentatione ſcrupuli hujus frequenter uſum ad pro- 
bandam occultam nature potentiam in certaminibus 
contra magos habuit (84). i. e. I have heard that (84) Solin. cap. 
Democritus of Abdera frequently ſhewed the effect 3/45 In. 
of this you, to prove the ocgult power of na- 
* ture in the diſputes he had with the Magi.” Sal- 
maſius (85) oppoſes to Solinus ſeveral paſſages of (85) Salmaſ. in 
Pliny, which, as has been ſeen in this Remark, teſtify Et. Plinian. 
that Democritus was very much attached to the Ma- Fs. 98,99. 
gicians. But who told Salmaſius there is no emula- 
tion among thoſe people ? Is it not very probable 
that they contend for reputation ? Is not this con- 
firmed by our Dzmonographical Writers? Do they 
not tell us there are Magicians who can undo what 
the others do ? It is plain that Jannes and Jambres, 3 
who withſtood Moſes (86), took him for a Magician. (86) 2 Tim. ii. 
So Democritus might for a conſiderable time be the? 
humble follower of the Magicians, and then, when 
he thought he knew as much or more than the others, 
he might thwart thoſe he met with, in order to raiſe 
his own reputation above them. 

[L] 1 do not think he was ſuch a Viſionary as to put 
out his own eyes.] Several Authors relate this filly 
ſtory. The reaſon which is moſt commonly given 
why he did ſo, is that he hoped to meditate more 
profoundly, when the objects of the ſight ſhould not 
divert the intellectual powers of his mind (87). De- (87) Cicero, de 
mocritum Philoſophum in monumentis hifiorie | Grace —_ 8 
ſeriptum eſt . . . . luminibus oculorum ſua ſponte ſe pri- ky * the fact 
wvaſſe, quia exiſtimaret cogitationes commentatione/gue nor denies it: if 
animi ſui in cantemplandis nature rationibus vegetiores he had owned it 
& exactiares fore, Fi eas. wvidendi illecebris, & oculo- - _— g . 
rum impedi mentis liberaſſet ($8). Was it not enough ln fer c. 
for him to ſhut himſelf up in a dark place, or to keep 
his eyes ſhut during the time of his meditation? La- (88) Aulus Gel - 
berius, in a Dramatic Piece, feigns that this Philoſo- us, lib, 13. cp. 
her blinded himſelf, that his ſight might be no 77+ 
longer ſhocked by the proſperity of the wicked: La- 
berius, I fay, ſeigns dis for no other en 
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at human life in general [N]: and it was better to do that than to imitate 


who wept eternally. 


A * 
12 
* DE M 


which he comforted Datius is ingenious enough [MA]. He is excuſable for having laughed 


eraclitus, 


e was the forerunner of Epicurus [O]; for the Syſtem of the 


latter differs from that of Democritus no otherwiſe than on account of ſome improvements. 
It is Democritus alſo who. has furniſhed the Sceptics with all they have faid againft the 
0.) Laert- lib. 9. teſtimony of the ſenſes ; for beſides that he uſed to ſay truth was hidden at the bottom of 


num. 44+ Sext. 
Empigicus, ad- 


a well, he maintained there was nothing real but atoms and vacuum, and that all the reſt 


verſ. Mathemge. :COnfiſted only in opinion (e). This is what the Carteſians ſay at this day of corporeal 


Pag · 163. See 


pag. 163: See .. Qualities, as colour, ſmell, found, favour, heat, cold: theſe, ſay they, are only modifi- 
on (62) of the cations of the ſoul- Democritus was nothing leſs than Orthodox concerning the divine 


Article of AR- 
CESILAUS, 


ypotheſis was convenient for him to 

8 ſupport the character he had undertaken. He even 

explained how Demoeritus deprived himſelf of ſight; 

it was, ſaid he, by expoſing himſelf to the light re- 

(89) Idem, lib. . a' ſhield (89). Cauſam voluntariæ cacitatis 

10, cap. 17+ |  Sxit allam (Laberias) (90) aye po in eum rem uam 

(90) In mime tum agebat, non inconcintiter. © Eft enim rfona, quee 

. Jeripht Re- hac apud Laberinm dieit, divitis avari & parci ſuln.- 
fi-mem, ldem, tym plurimum afotianqite adeleſcentis viri deplorantis. 


1 
Demoeritus Abderites phyficus philoſdphus 
| Clypeum conſtituit contra exortum Hyperionis, 

Oculos effodere ut poſſet ſplendore #reo. 
Ita radiis ſolis aciem effodit luminis, 

Malis bene eſſe ne videfet eivibus. 

Sie ego fulgentis ſplendorem pecuniæ 

Volo elucificam exitum ætati meæ; 

Ne in re bona eſſe videam nequam filium. 


becauſe the H 


< |Tjaberius feigned another cauſe of his voluntary 
« blindneſs, and turned it very ingeniouſly to the ſub- 
« jet he had then in hand. For he introduces a perſon 
„ under the character of a rich mifer, who laments 
the 5 and debauchery of his ſon in theſe 
«* words; | | | | 


When virtue griev'd and vice triumphant rode, 
*« Abdera's Sage with indignation glow'd: 
His honeſt heart was'mov'd ; with eayer haſte 
Full in the ſun a beamy ſhield he ptac'd; 
Then, from ſuch ſights to free his troubPd mind, 
« Catch'd the full blaze, and as he look'd grew blind. 
«« $0 ſhall my gold, the Rival of its fire, 
Pour on theſe eyes an everlaſting fire 
Till fight be loſt ; for I will never bear 


«To fee it ſquander'd by a wanton heir.” 


Plutarch had heard it reported that Democritas made 

uſe of burning Glaſſes, on which he ſtedfaſtly fixed 

his eyes, in order to remove an obſtacle of his medi- 

tation: "Obey ixtio jwtr PIR; i5t + Anudtptror Axl 

Stra- Te; & Ves d rü it te woobbri' x 

Thy an avriv craxery war, Fquidem falſum 

eft quod dicitur Democritum ſponte ſua oculbs ei 

in ignitum ſpeculum eos efigentem luminiſue reflexionem 

(91) Plut. ds actipientem (91). But he rejects this ſtory as a Fable. 
iofitate, pag. The Author of the Nowve/les de la Repabligut des Ltt- 
$21, C. tres, having mentioned the reaſon which, according to 
Laberius, induced that Philoſopher to blind himſelf, 

(92) Nun. de adds; Others fay that he put out his eyes to me- 
- 2 de: *, dltate with leſs diſtraction. This is more probable, 
oo hf ep, © though perhaps it is full as falſe; for what Tiketi- 
1686, pag. 153. hood is there that Democritus, Who laughed at 
every thing, ſhould make the proſperity of a wic 

_ «« ked man the ſubject of vexation ? This ſhould ra- 

(93) 2 + „ ther be matter of {port and diverſion for a Philo- 
. * ſopher like him, who made it his buſineſs to turn 
teFituy, nos exe. All the world go ridicule ( a9” He might by that 
guat"' victoria means have ted himſelf with an imaginary triumph 
125 6% „ over Religion (93). Tertulhan alledges another fea- 
% 905 bY his ben for our Philoſopber's conduct. He pretends that 
ec þ Hg re. Democritus could neither look on a woman without 
4% gain; wiſhing to enjoy her, nor miſs enjoying her without 
© Religion he vexing' and fretting himſelf. He could find no better 
. ubdu'd, and remedy, therefore, againſtthis perſecution, than ro de- 
tc en? prive Himſelf of fight. Tertullian draws from thehce 
Lueret. lib. 1. matter of great triumph for the faithful over. the Pa- 
ver. 79» 
mulieres fine concupiſcentia afpicere non pofſet, & ds. 

(94) Tertullian. Yeret , non efet potitur, incontinentiam emendatione projite- 
* cap tur (04). This is a very imaginary triumph; for 


gan Sages. Democritus excacando ſemetifJubi, quod 


nature [ P], and he believed that our ultimate end is the tranquillity of the mind. Plato 


- hated 
what we moſt certainly know concerning Democritus 
utterly overthrows Tertullian's ſuppoſition. He was 
a man diſengaged from the pleaſures of ſenſe, given 
to meditation, who defpiſed honours and riches, an 
travelled till he was fourſcore (95). But a man ſcarce (95) He fays 
thinks of ttabelling into far countries when he js bimſelf, aud 
blind ; and if thoſe who are above fourſcore had any Clem. Alexand. 
occaſion to put but their eyes, it would not be becauſe 3 ay Ty 
the nieht of women kindles-in them the fire of love, 74% Puch, 
A defire attended with the regret of not enjoying, is Prapar. lib. 10. 
not cared by the privation of fight : the lewdnels of cap. 4. pag. m. 
the heart requires a different remedy. Clemens Alex. 47* 
andrinus fays a thing which, if taken right, invinci- 
bly refutes Tertullian; I have mentioned it in the 
body of this Article towards the, end. But here are 
that Father's own words: Anzdxpr&- IO ve; 
araidbroiey Taparirua, Aa ras Torts it auTWy of | * 
Tt g A νẽð ano Tay d,, Democritus au- 
tem repudiat thatrimonium Fr liberorum 
propter multas, que ex ipfit oriuntur, moleſlias, & quad | 
abſtrahant ab iis que ſunt magis neceſſaria (96). 1. e. (96) Clem. A. 
«« Democritus rej marriage and the procreation of lex. Stromar, lib, 
* children, on account of the many troubles which * Pes: 427+ 
*« ariſe thence, and becauſe they take a man off from 
things of greater conſequence.” , | 
ILM] The manner in which he comforted Darius is in- 
genious tnough.) I do not relate it, becauſe it may be 
read in Moreri, and in an Author whoſe Works are 
to be had every where (97). The latter has embroi- (99) La Mothe 
dered it a little. As he cites nobody, I ſhall ſupply le Vayer, tom. 
that omiſſion. I ſay, therefore, that the ſtory is to be 8 Py ou. 
found only in a Letter of the 10 Ga Julian. = 
IVI He js excufable for having Jaughed at human life Curieuſe, pag. 
in general.] On this head ſee Montagne 98), — 297. 
by the Author of the New Letters againſt ather (98) Eſſals, live 
Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm (99), | + I. chap. 50. 
[O) He was the forerunner of Epicurus.) I cannot 
come into the opinion of thoſe, who ſay that the few (99) Letter 21. 
innovations which were ſeen in the Syſtem of Demo- Pag 775: 
critus, after it had been adopted by Epicurus, were ſo 
many depravations (100), But I own that Epicurus (100) See Cicero, 
did not add many things to it, and that he ipoiled lib. 1. 4 # ws 
ſome. uid oft in Phyſicis Epicuri meh d Democrito # © 55 ande. 
Nam etfi guædam commutavit, ut gued paulo antt de in- 
clinatione atomorum diæi, tamen pleraque dicit eadem, (101) Cicero, 4 
atomos, inane, imagines, infinitatem locorum, innume- Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
rabilitatemgue mundorum, cor um . ortus & interitus, em- cp; 12, 26, 43. 
nia fere quibus nature ratio continetur. . . . (101). De. (162) Ibid. cops 
mocritus vir magnus in primis cajus fantibus Epicurus 33. See alſo Plu- 
hortulas fas irrigavit (102). i, e. What is there tach, adverſu» 
* in the Natural Philoſophy of Epicurus which is not — "ph * 
© Porrowed from Democritus ? For; tho' he altered Woo 
„ ſome things, as what I mentioned : before, for in- bee Navy. (4 
% ſtance, concerning the [inclination of Atoms, yet . 
* his ſyllem is for the moſt part the ſame, holding aa; ate (414 
atoms, vacuum, images, inhpity of ſpace, and in- , mhiy 4 
„ numerable Worlds, their formation. and diſſolution, 5 ee 
and almaſt every thing in ihe n of nature „„, 545 nee 
« .. . Democritus, ong of the greatell men that ever Inv. Cyrillss 
% was, from whole. { rigs EpiFars Whrercd bis gwa corre tan. 
&« little gardens.” Hl rf hin 9 Prejudice in not arr 2 3 
acknowledging the obligations he ad io Democritus, arch, & ple 
and by calling him a W . os dealer in thifles, Az; Ppiliſepb. lib. 1. 
pin . HUB ar unn cenſor. | his Mas one of his quib; cap. 7+ pag: 881, 
WTI wi doh og bloc vg thc De here be He 
LP), He 444 nothing oſs they 1 801 concerning, the e Sl, be. 
divine nature, f he ha taught 


IT be had guly taught that God was gdf, 1 77 
a Spirit Place in a e of ue, and the foul of the xcoww . 
world (193); he would 


ave been a undred times Democritus men- 


more exculable than he is; but I fd other dognis — __ 
much more dangerous are attributed to him * = mundi agimam- 
3 | ooks 


(104) Cic 
Natura D. 
libs 1. cap 
and 38. 


(105) &. 
ot's Plut. 
the Treat 
Love, ch 


Necer. 
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hated him, and was very near bürning all the Books of Democrirus LJ. This, me- 
thinks, did leſs injury than honour to the latter. The Atomical Syſtem is not near ſo 


Books of Cicero. QAzid? Democritus qui tum imagi- 
nes, earumque circuitus in Deorum numero refert, cum 
illam naturam que imagines fundat ac mittat, tum ſci- 
entiam intelligentiamque noſtram, nonne in maximo er- 
rore verſatur ?  cumgue idem omnino quia nibil ſemper 
fuo flatu maneat, neget eſſe quicquam ſempiternum, non 
ne Deum ita tollit omnino ut nullam opiniontm ejus reli- 


(104) Cicero, de g fatiat (104)? i. e. Was not Democritas in 


Natura Dew, * am egregioos error, who taught that the images of 

lib- 1. cap. 12, 4 objects which preſent themſelves on every fide, and 

and 38. a allo the nature which ſcatters round or emits ſuch 
«© images, and even our own knowledge and percep- 
e tion, were to be reckoned among the Gods ? And 
„When the ſame Philoſopher denies any thing to be 
&« eternal, becauſe nothing remains perpetually in the 
«© ſame ſtate, does he not deſtroy the very idea of a 
„% God?” Theſe are the dogms which Velleius, one 
of the Interlocutors in Cicero, attributes to Demo- 
ctitus : they are ſuch, that whoever embraces them 
may be truly affirmed to be in the condition of him 
who faid, | 


O Jupiter, ear de toi rien finon 

(105) See Ami- Je ne comvis ſeulement que le nom(105). 

ot's Plutarch, * g | pv. alla 
the Treatiſe o 60 5 f 

n O Jupiter! for thy name is I | 
For the nature which Democritus called God, had 
neither the unity, nor eternity, nor immutability, nor 
other attributes which are eſſential to the divine na- 
ture. He laviſhly beſtowed the name of God on the 
images and ideas of objects, and on the act of our un- 
derſtanding by which we know objects. I dare ſay 
that this error, as groſs as it is, will never be that of 
a little genius, and that none but men of great parts 
are able to produce it. I do not know whether any 
body has ever taken notice that the opinion of one of 
the' moſt ſublime wits of this age, That we ſee all 
thing: in the infinite Being, in God, is no more than the 
doctrine of Democritus, unfolded and amended. Take 
notice, in particular, that Democritus taught that the 
s of objects, thoſe images I ſay which are ſcat- 
tered around, or which turn every way to preſent 
themſelves to our ſenſes, are emanations of God, and 
are themſelves a God; and that the actual idea of our 
mind. is a God. Is there any great difference between 
this opinion and ſay ing that our ideas are in God, as 
Father Mallebranche aſſerts, and that they cannot be 
the modification of a created mind ? Does it not follow 
|  thenee that our ideas — — * For our ideas 
and our know may eafily paſs for the ſame thing. 
. —— as: ane of his — 4 
tors inſiſt, that theſe opinions of Democritus are wor- 
(106) Democri- thy a native of Abdera (106), that is to fay, a fool 
tus ,.. tum cen- ànd a blockhead ; I am fure a little genius will never 
Jo imagines — form them. In order to form them a man muſt com- 
—ͤ 3 i prehend the whole extent of power, which belongs to 
rerum: tum prin» à mature capable of * in our mind the images 
cipia mente/gue of Objects. The intentional ſpecies of ſchool- men are 
que fune is eodem the difgrace of the Peripatetics: a man muſt be I know 
2 4 ** not what to be able to perſuade himſelf that a tree pro- 
nantes imagines, duces its image in all the — of the air around it, 
que wel prodeſſe even to the brain of an infinite number of ſpectators. 
deb ſolent wel: The cauſe which produces theſe images is quite a dif- 
ee i perent thing from a tree. Search after it as much as 
berg. Tante. you pleafe ; if yon find it on this fide the infinite Be- 
gue uf univerſum ing, it is a you do not well underſtand the mat- 
mundum complec- ter. I do not deny but theſe dogms of Democritus 
2 extrinſe-, ate at the bottom very abſurd. St. Auguſtin has ſo- 
— Hut n lidly refuted them, and ſhewn us a difference between 
Demcriti hg Democritus and Epicurus which few Authors mention. 
Demicrits 4 He obſerves that According to Democritus there was in 
* Cicero, de the Atoms either an animated or ſpiritual vertue, which 
lit. Derm, made the images of objects participate of the divine 
een nature, or at leaſt a ſou} capable of doing us good or 
hurt; but Epicurus acknowledged nothing but the 
nature of atoms or corpuſeles in its principles. De- 
' mbcritus hoc diftare in naturalibus queftionibus ab Epi- 
'* Curo Aicitur, qudd ifte ſentit, ineſſt conc ur flom atoms- 
Tum Vim qua nda m animal m & ſpiritulem * gud Vi 
eum, credo, & imaginas ipſas divinitate præditas dicere, 
unn omnes omnium rerum, ſed deorum, & principia men- 


+ abſurd 


tis efſe in univerſis, quibus divinitatem tribuit ;_ & ani- 

mantes imagines, que vel prodefſt nobis ſoleant, vel notere * 

Epicurus vero negus aliquid in principiit rerum ponts, 
præter atomes (107. I do not know: whether 8t Au- (97) Aupritin, 
guſtin has well andertioad, the, Text of Cicero which, rer. 

paraphraſes, He would be excuſable if he did not * 

underſtand him ; for Cicero has not explaſned him- 

ſelf very clearly. However it be, here is à part of 

St. Auguſtin's paraphraſe: Quanto meligs us audifſert 

guidem nomen Democriti, quam cum dolore cogitarem, 

neſcio quem, ſuis temporibus magnum putatum, qui deos 

He arbitraretur imagines, que de ſolidis corporibus flue- 

rent, ſolidæ que ip/ee nen efſent, eaſque hac atque hac mo- 

tu proprio circumeunido" #tque” illabendo in animas homi 

num facere, ut vis diva cegiterur ; cum profetts illud 

corpus, unde imago flueret, | quanto ſolidius oft, tanto præ- 

flantius quoque effe judicetur? ' Tdeogue flutuavit, ieut 

ifti dicunt, nutavitque ſententia, ut aliquands naturam 

quandam, as qua fluoront imagines, Dun ef diceret; 

qui tamen cogitari non poſſet'; niſi per tas "imagines, 

guas fundit ac emittit, id e, que de illa natura, quam, 

neſcis quam, corpoream & ſempiternam, ae cam per 

hoc divinam, putat, ua vaporis ſi militudine conti 

nud velus ema nations frrrantu, & wenirent atque in- 

trarent in animas noſtrm, ut Deum vel Deos copitare 

poſſemus (108). 1, e. „ How much better would it (108) Idem, ibid- 
have been that I had never ſo much as heard the 

name of Democritus, than that I ſhould with grief 

reflect that a certain perſon, reputed a great mus in 

** his time, ſhould fancy the images which flow from 

« folid bodies, and are not themſelves ſolid, to be 

«+ Gods, and that theſe, by a peculiar motion, wind- 

ing this way and that, and infinuating themſelves 

into men's minds, ſhould be taken a divine 

power; when the body from whence the image 

« flows, by how much the more ſolid it is, ought to 

be judged by ſo much the more excellent? There. 

«« fore he fluctuated, as they ſay, and <vavered in his 

opinion, ſometimes ſaying that a certain nature, 

« from whence images flowed, was Gop; but after 

„what manner it is impoſſible to conceive, unleſs 

thoſe images which it pours forth or emits, that is, 

« which ariſe like a vapour with a continual emana- 

«© tion from that nature, which he imagines to be 

«« ſomething corporeal and eternal, and for that rea- 

„ ſon divine, ſhould come and enter into our minds, 

« and give us an idea of a God or Gods.” See the 
margin (109). | 4+. 4+ © (209) We ſhall 
ICI] Plato was very wear burning all the Books of De- fee in the Re- 


mocritus.] He collected them diligently, and was go- _—__ 
ing to throw them into the fire, when two Pythago- 01ppus a per 
rean Philoſophers repreſented to him that it would be ſage of Plutarch, 
to no purpoſe, becauſe ſeveral perſons had already fur- which will in- 
niſhed themſelves with them: The hatred Plato bore #9792 us _—_ De- 
Demoeritus from this 3 that having mentioned n tribe 
almoſt all the ancient Philoſophers, he has never cited ſome ſenſation to 
him, not even in thoſe paſſages where his deſign was Atoms. 

to contradift him. Diogenes Laertius, who ſays this, 

adds that it was an artful piece of policy; fince it pre- 

vented people from perceiving that Plato contradicted 

the moſt excellent of all the Philoſophers. The Hi- 

ſtorian perhaps would have better hit the mark, if he 

had made uſe of the thought which Mr. Salo employed 


when he made the Extract of a certain Book {1 10). Fault (110) The Hi/- 


has been found, ſays be (III), with this Cardinal for beef the Council 


diſcovering that his principal deſign is to ſpew. all the J tent, by Car- 

bart in Fra. Paolo, 4 — that Author in al- TE TR 

woſt every chapter of bis Book. © It ts ſaid that Baro. (111) Journal 

nius ated with a great deal mort polity. For tho) he des Savans of the 

had undertaken his Annals to combate the Hereſſes and : 30 of March 

falſhoods of the Centuriators of Ma gaeburgh, yet he took * 

particular care not to cmtraditt them openty in his Bogk, but 

has written bis Hiſtory plainly and ſimply, without nam! 

them at all, otherwiſe than by the general appellations of 

Heretits an Innovators. And the rea fon which induced him 

to att in that manner, was that ha judged the leſs he ſail of 

them the better; for fear of exciting the curioſity man- 

kind,” and raifmg a defire0- ſee @ Book which it is always 

dangerous to read. Whereas in the method Cardinal 

Pala vicini bas taken, his Book can neither be read nor 

under flood without reading that of Fra. Paolo. And then 

there is fome danger left that Hiſtory, which it rætremel) 
= 
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abſurd as Spinoziſm R]: but it is pleaſant enough to ſay, with Moreri, that according (i) He v 


to Democritus the Atoms were infinite in magnitude; for, on the contrary, they were of an rr of Caf. 


n Langue- 


inconceivable ſmallneſs. We ſhall obſerve in the Remark [X] that a great many Books vc. The Cat. 
were handed about under his name, which were none of his. We ſhould ſee clearer in Be, de 


(b) Ke Lacrtivs, Promiſed. three Volumes in folio, De Vita & Philoſophia Democriti (of the Lite and Philo- Antiquites Cos. 
num. 47 ophy of Democritus), could have given us any light. If lian (t) has faid that Prota- 2 7% 
"TOP * goras was the fon of Democritus, he is miſtaken. Democritus did not approve a man's = = the Pre- 


ployments. See the Remark 570 towards the end. He uſed to ſay alſo that the pleaſure 7 


of love was a flight Epilepſy [ 


ewell written, Soul be preferred before the Cardinal s, 
which may be more true, but is not more probable. 
The inconvenience which Baronius deſigned to avoid, 
is, methinks, the ſame with that which Plato intend- 
ed to beware oſ. There lies all the artifice. Dioge- 
nes Laertius was not much. acquainted with the military 
ſtratagems of Authors, ſince he did not lay his finger 
on this, when he was ſpeaking of Plato's conduct. 
It is pretended that Ariſtotle actually did what Plato 
deligned to do, and that in order to be the only Phi- 
Joſopher of whom poſterity ſhould have any know- 
ledge, and to ſeize to his own uſe with impunity the 
treaſures of thoſe who. had philoſophized before him, 
he burned all their Writings. A Profeſſor of Pavia 
has related all this as a certain fact, and pretends that 
Pliny ſpeaks of it plainly enough. Qed Plato de/ig- 
naverat, exequutus eft Alexandri ope Ariſloteles, quaſi 
parum eſſet Alexandro, fi ſe monarcham redderet Aſie, 
niſi Ariſloteli jus in philoſophos daret, qui guad ſua tan- 
tum de tot antiquis monumenta ſupereſſe voluit, tyranni- 
dem in ingenia widetur affetaſſe . . . Dum itagque Re- 
gum fortunas unica wincendi libidine ductus -everteret 
Alexander, ſuperbiſſimo furore ambitioſus nominis Ari- 
Hoteles in philoſaphorum principes eft debacchatus, unoque 
incendio congeſias triginta ſex ſeculis tot ſapientie divi- 
tias abſumpſit, & ſi ques woluit ſupereſſe funeri, ea 
omnium ludibrio diferiiſque lacgſſenda tradidit poſfteris, 
dum in optimorum bona invectus. abſciſis perditi/; 
ſapientiæ flatuarum capitibus, ſuum impoſuit fingulis: 
negue obſcure literarii peculatus reum facit Ariſtotelem 
curigfiſimus Plinius, in Prefat. ad D. Veſpafianum Imp. 
(112) Joan. (112). ile. What Plato had deſigned, Ariſtotle, by 
Chryſoft- Mag- * the afliſtance of Alexander, executed 3 as if that 
— Dee. Prince had thought it a ſmall matter to make him- 
criti reviviſcentis, *© {elf Monarch of Aſia, unleſs he alſo gave Ariſtotle 
pag- 23- . * dominion over the Philoſophers, who ſeems to have 
| affected a tyranny over the learned World, by de- 
** ſtroying ſo many monuments of antiquity, that 
none but his own might deſcend to poſterity. ... .. . 
While Alexander, therefore, incited merely by the 
* luſt of conqueſt, was overturning the. fortunes of 
Kings, Ariſtotle, being immoderately ambitious of a 
2 great name, vented his rage on the principal Phi- 
** lolophers, and in one pile conſumed ſo many trea- 
** ſures of wiſdom, which had been heaping up for ſix 
and thirty ages; and thoſe which he ſuffered to eſ- 
cape deſtruftion, he delivered down to be the ſcorn 
and ridicule of poſterity ; while he invaded the pro- 
perties of the moſt excellent men, and cutting off and 
<* demoliſhing the heads of the ſtatues of the ancient 
** ſages, placed his own on every one of their 
** ſhoulders : neither does Pliny obſcurely accuſe Ari- 
** ſiotie of plagiariſm, in his preface to the Emperor 
Veſpaſian.“ He is miſtaken with regard to the 
ſecond point. Pliny ſays nothing by which we may 
diſcover Ariſtotle to. be intended by him rather than 
any other plagiary; and I doubt not but he is alſo 
miſtaken as to the burning of the Books. See what 
Charles Emanuel Vizzanius has obſerved on that head, 
(113) Pag. m. in his Commentary on Ocellus Lucanus (113). The 
144 Jews tell a filly ſtory, that Ariſtotle having learned 
(114) Bartolocci, all his Philoſophy from the Writings of Solomon, 
4 Biblioth, Rab- which were found at Jeruſalem when Alexander made 
= = _ . himſelf Maſter of that city, burned them, that be 
"692, ma. ab might arrogate 10 himſelf the honour of the wiſdom con- 
See above Citati - tained therein (1 14). 
on (25) of the [R] The Atomical Syſtem is mot .., . , ſo abſurd as 
—_ 4 Spinezi/m.) For at leaſt he Atomilts acknowledge a 
lk. neal diſtinction between the things which compoſe the 


3 


Univerſe z which being granted, it is not incompre- 
henſible that while it is cold in one country, it ſhould 

be hot in another, and that while one man enjoys 
perfect health, another ſhould be very fick. In the 
Syſtem of Spinoza, where the whole Univerſe is but 
one ſubſtance, it is a perſect contradiction; it is, I ſay, 

a contradiction of that nature to maintain that Peter is 
learned while William is ignorant; and fo of every ſort 

of contrary attributes which are true at the ſame time 

of ſeveral perſons, ſome 'of one and ſome- of another. 
By ſuppoſing an infinite number of Atoms really di- 
ſtinct from one another, and all eſſentially indued 
with an active — we may conceive action and 
reaction, and the continual changes which are obſerv- 

ed in nature: but where there is but one principle, 
there can be neither action nor reaction, nor an 
change of the ſcene. 80, by leaving the ſtrait road, 
which is the ſyſtem of a God the free Creator of the 
world, we muſt neceſſarily admit a multiplicity of (115) Gateni 


principles; we mult allow of antipathies and ſympa- Commentars I, is 
thies among them, and ſuppoſe them independent from L/ III Eg:- 


one another as to exiſtence and power of acting, and 1 Hippe- 
yet capable of mutually hurting one another by action 
and reaction. Aſk not why in certain caſes the eſſect (116) Naga, 
of reaction is rather this than that; for there can be lh iy 
no reaſon given of the properties of a thing, unleſs it 5vrv0inr Y Ag- 
has been made freely, by a cauſe which had its reaſons PTY Pas or 
. . . - ruan 
and motives in producing it. „ epilepfiam dicebat 
[S] He ſaid the pleaſure of love was a ſlight Epileph-] coitum Sopbiſta 
This thought was aſcribed. to Democritus, if we be- Abderites. Clem. 
lieve Galen. Tls 4Þ are yxy vf Pur Auger er pair adh — lib. 2. 
xia pings dA ia, es Tyr ooariar (115). Cle- — 57 Page 
mens Alexandrinus intended to ſay the ſame thing 
(116) ; for his Sophiſt of Abdera is no other than De- (17 Niow 2. 
mocritus: but he did not underſtand the meaning of veer ryouminc. 
that Philoſopher, ſince he. charges him with having — — romedi- 
thereby taught that the venereal act is an incurable 17. — 
diſeaſe (117). Aulus Gellius attributes the definition 
in queſtion, not to Democritus, but to Hippocrates. (118) Aulus 
Theſe are his words: Hippocrates autem, divina wir Gellius, lib. 19, 
ſcientiag. de * wenereo ita oy row 2 cap. 2. 
uamdam morbi teterrimi, quem nofiri comitialem di - 
wn namgue ipſius verba hee traduntur, Tyr Cao las (179) 8 
bal wixzer iN, (118). Macrobius (119) has co- cap. 8. 
pied this paſſage of Aulus Gellius word for word, ac- (120%) Proſeſſor 
cording to his uſual cuſtom ; ſo that we have but one PDT TIN- 
witneſs for the aſcribing this thought to the great Hip- cou. See the 
pocrates. This witneſs is Aulus Gellius ; /whoſe autho- Remark [OI to- 
rity is not comparable to that of Galen with reſſ * K 
to a fact like this. Nobody knew better than Galen [H Citati- 
whether Hip had laid ſuch a thing or not: on { 50). 
Whereſore ſince he has attributed it to Democritus, it 
is a ſtrong preſumption that it came from that Philo- (121) $44 inici- 
ſopher, and not from the Phyſician Hippocrates. The am Lib. de Ci. 
learned man whom J have cited above (120), has done 9 . ra 
me the honour to write me word, that he makes no G7... 5, 
doubt but Aulus Gellius is miſtaken. His reaſon is, J. 19. 1 am 28 
that in matters of Phyſic, it is much more probable certain of the 
that Galen is exact than Aulus Gellius. Moreover, *xa&tnels of 2 
theſe words ate not to be found in any Book of Hi 44 
rates ; tho' it be true that he inſinuates this thought hem my ny [ 
in ſome paſlages of his Works (121) : and beſides, give them as they 
we ſee that Clemens Alexandrinus agrees with Galen, were ſent me in 
and not with Aulus Gellius. 1 find alſo that Monſr, Letter by Ps. 


Menage declares for Galen againlt Aulus Gellius. He — 


Cites Stobæus, who attributes this definition to the ve- 1, Lac/t. lib. 9. 


nereal act not only to Eryximachas, but alſo to Demo- num. 43. p. 40 
critus (122). 411. 


fr) Z 
Eryth 
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Wat is related of the diſpleaſure cauſed him by his maid-ſervant, in telling him a 


- thing for which he had a mind to ſeek a natural reaſon, is curious enough [T]. 


0% Extraged della notte (a). We have ſeveral Works of his Compoſition [C]. 


from Nicius 


[T] What is related of the diſpleaſure cauſed him 
by his maid-ſervant . . . is curious enough.) I have not 
yet met with any Modern who has cited an ancient 
Author for this: Montagne tells the ſtory in the fol- 
lowing manner. Democritus, having eaten at his 
«« own table ſome figs which taſted of honey, n 
« immediately to confider with himſelf whence that 
% unuſual ſweetneſs ſhould proceed, and to be ſatis- 
«« fied in that point, was going to riſe from table, to 
% view the ſituation of the — where thoſe ſigs had 
„ been gathered : his maid, underſtanding the occa- 
« fion of his moving, laughed, and told him that he 


matter, for it was ſhe herſelf who had put them : 
into a veſſel in which there had been ſome honey. 
He was vexed that ſhe had deprived him of the 
opportunity of making the inquiry, and robbed 

him of a ſubject of curioſity. Get you gone, faid he, 

% you have provoked me; but however I am reſolv- (123) Kuhnius 
Jed to inquire into the cauſe, as if it were natural. in Dig. _ 
% And by his good will he would not have failed lib. 9. num. 38. 
finding ſome true reaſon for a falſe and ſuppoſed ef- 1 

«« fe.” Kuhnius tells the ſame ſtory (123), without (1240 Plutarch. 
quoting any Author. He might have quoted Ply: Sy" lib. 1. 
tarch (124). Cap» 10. 


„ need not give himſelf any further trouble about the 


DEMONT JOSIUS, or DEMONTJOSUS (LEWIS). See MONT JOSIEU. 


DEMPSTER (THOMAS) taught Claſſical Learning at Paris towards the begin- 


ning of the ſeventeenth Century. He was of Scotland, and when he came over to 
France, ſaid he had left a great Eſtate in his own country for the fake of the Catholic 
Religion. He alſo pretended to be deſcended of a very noble family. Though his bu- 
ſineſs was to teach ſchool, he was notwithſtanding as ready to draw his ſword, and as 

rrelſome as if he had been a Duelliſt by ion, He ſcarce paſſed a day but he 
Degler, either with his ſword, or at fiſty-cuffs, ſo that he was the terror of all the School- 
maſters. He did a couragious action at Paris in the College of Beauvais [A], which 
expoſed him to troubles, the conſequences of which he would not hazard. For which rea- 
ſon he retired to England, where he not only found refuge, but alſo a handſome wife 
whom he brought with him to Paris when he returned thither. Going one day through 
the ſtreets with this woman, who expoſed to view the fineſt neck and the whiteſt ſhoulders 
in the world [B], he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by ſo many people that the crowd would 
probably have ſtifled them both, if they had not found a houſe to retreat into. A beauty 
diſplayed in that manner, in a country where it was not the faſhion, drew that multitude 
of Cits about them. He paſſed the Alps, and taught polite learning in the Univerſity of 
Piſa, for which he had a good ſalary. One day returning home from the College, he 
found that his wife had been run away with: his own ſcholars had aſſiſted the rape. He 
bore it like a Stoic : and perhaps he was not ſorry to be rid of a treaſure which was ſo 
difficult to keep, He went to Bologna, and was Profeſſor there' during the re- 
maining part of his life. He was there alſo admitted a Member of the Academy 


He died in the 


from Nicius ErY- year 1625, according to Moreri's Dictionary, where you will find the names of ſe- 
veral Univerſities in which he taught, but not all [DJ. He was a man of a prodigi- 


Page 24. 25. 


fr) Ex Nicio 
Erythr. Pinacoth, 
/. pag. 24 


ous 


[4] He did an ation of courage in the College of in domum cujuſdam, una cum viro, recepiſſet, nihil pro- 


Beauvais. ] Grangier, Principal of that College, 
being obliged to take a journey, appointed Demptter 
his ſubſtitute. The latter puniſhed a ſcholar who had 
challenged one of his ſchool-fellows to fight a duel : 
he m his breeches to be let down, and having 
cauſed a luſty fellow to horſe him, he whipped him 
ſoundly in a full ſchool. The ſcholar, to revenge 
this affront, brought three Gentlemen of his Relati- 
ons, who were of the King's life-guards, into the 
College. Dempſter made the whole College take 
arms, hamſtrung the three life-guard-men's horſes 
before the College gate, and put himſelf in ſuch a 
poſture of defence, that the three ſparks were forced 
to aſk him quarter. He gave them their lives, but 
he impriſoned them in the belfrey, from whence he 
did not releaſe them till ſome days after. They ſought 
another way to revenge themſelves ; they cauſed an in- 
formation to be made of the life and moral behaviour 
of Thomas Dempſter, and got ſome witneſſes to be 
heard in evidence againſt him. This was what ob- 
liged him to go over to England (1). : 

[B] His wife expoſed to view the fineſt neck and the 
chi ſhoulders in the world.) Let us cite Nicius E- 
rythræus, who tells the ſtory in Latin. Ub; (in An- 
glia) non modo tutum ab inſectatoribus ſuis perfugium, 
werum etiam mulierem nactus eſt, forma & vultu, adeo 
liberali, adeo venuſto, ut nibil ſupra, quam in uxoris 
habuit loco. Quæ mulier, cum luce quadam, Parifiis, 

uo rurſus Thomas cum ea je receperat, conſpecta get, 
i quia forma preftabat, ut diximus, & quia habitu 
erat dementiſimo; nam & pectus & ſeapulas, nive ip- 
fa candidiores, omnium oculis expofitas habebat ; tantus, 
wſendi gratia, hominum concurſus factus eft, ut niſi ſe 


Tet IV. 


pius fatum effet, quam ut ambo a multitudine opprime- 
rentur (2). This ſhould teach us how neceſſary it is (2) Idem, ibid. 
to conform to the cuſtoms of the place where we are, Pag. 25 
and eſpecially with regard to public decency. 

[C] We have ſeveral Works of his compoſition.) His 
Supplements to Roſinus de Antiquitatibus Romanis te- 
ſtify that he was a man of great reading. He wrote 
Commentaries on Claudian, and on Corippus (3) ; four (3) Erythræus 
Books of Letters ; ſeveral dramatical pieces, and ſome — eg ol 
other Poems (4) ; ſome Books of Law ; an Apparatus aud f Corip- 
to the Hiſtory of Scotland, a Martyrology of Scot- pum be ſays 
land, and a Liſt of the Scottiſh Writers (5) : I very Criſpum. 
juſtly call it a Lift ; ſor he only ſets down the bare (4) Erythr. Pi- 
names of the Authors. nac. I, page 26. 

[D] You will find in Moreri ſeveral Univerſities in 
which he taught, but not all.] Moreri does not men- (5) Mirzus, de 
tion the Univerſity of Nimes, where Dempſter dif- Script. Seculi 

for a Profeſſot's chair, and carried it. He tells I., num. 147» 

us this himſelf (6): Quem (locum Virgilii) wt nodum 
mihi inſolubilem objecit quidam, dum profe(ſionem in Re- (6) Dempſt. Pa- 
gia Nemauſenſium Academia, diſputationi commiſſam, fem. ad Cap. 
magno licet concurſu, obtinui, rejectiſue aliis, ſolus, quod _ - : 1 
inter plures dividere volebant quidam ardeliones, ſum mo Rojoni page _ 
cum hbonore conſequebar, ſenatu faventiſſimo, unico Bar- 8 72. 4 
nerio in tot egregiis iris, & omni literarum genere emi- 
nentibus, contradicente, maxi mo conſenſu Conſulum, Ci- 
wvinmgque aliorum, exceptis, quibuſdam, quos fi mereren- 
tur nominarem, nunc quia indigni ſunt tanto honore, 
cum ſuo livore, imo & malignitate callida intermori pa- 
tiar, potius quam nominibus compellatos wivere meo bene- 
icio wvelim, i. e. Which paſlage of Virgil a certain 
«« perſon propoſed to me as a difficulty not to be foly. 
ed, when I obtained the Profeſſorſhip in the Royal 


« Univerlity 
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(b) Meribus a. Gus memory [ZE], indefatigable, an utter ſtranger to diſſimulation, a warm friend, and ( Heme muy, 


7 gebe a violent enemy (5) : he had neither much 


more edirve quem ſhameleſly publiſhed I know not how many 


judgment (c), nor much ſincerity 3 for” he 12% . 
bles bs ]. Some of his Books were Vii, 3 


pie roger. condemned by the Inquiſition at Rome {G)]. This diſgrace was a natural conſequener of 2 Feely * 


lam. Ut anicis eb- the paſſtonate ſallies of his pen. 


ſeguentiſi mus, ita 
inimicis maxime infenſun, Aub. Miraus, in Script. Sec. XVII, page 161 | 


« Univerſity of Nimes, which was diſputed for by a 

great number of Candidates; and which I alone 
very honourably carried from the other competitors, 
tho ſome buſy 8 have had it divided 
„ among ſeveral; t declaring in my favour, 
«© and not one among ſo many excellent men, a 
« eminent in every part of learning, diſſenting, be- 
« ſides Barnier; the choice being alſo approved by 
the Conſuls and the other Citizens, excepting ſome 
« few, whom I would name if they deſerved it 2 
« ſince they are unworthy ſo much honour, I ſhall 
let their envy and fly malice die with them, rather 
«© than contribute to their living by taking notice of 
« them.” Thepaſſage which was propoſed to him as 
an indi ſſoluble knot, was this: | 


Non ego te, menſu & Diit accepta ſecundis, 
(7) Virgil. Cr. Tranfierim, Rhodia, & tumidis, Bumaſte, racemis (7). 
£'c- lib, 2. ver. 
er The Rhodian, facred to the ſolemn day, 
„In ſecond ſervices is pour'd to Jove; 
„And beſt accepted by the $ above : 
« Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old honours loſe, 
In length and largeneſs like the dugs 83 
en. 


It is very likely that he paſſed at that time for a Hu- 
(8) Hankius, de guenot (8) ; for the Univerſity of Nimes was deſtined 
Scriptor. Rem. only for thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion. 
lib. 2. pap» 174. [E] He was a man of @ prodigious memory.) He 
_ —— uſed to ſay that he knew not what it was to forget. 
fate for having Mentis acumine ſatis valuit, fed memorize tenacitate ton- 
preferred the Re- ge plurimum, adeo ut multoties diceret, ignorare ſe quid 
formed Religion fit oblivis (g). I can ſcarce believe but this is a Ro- 
to the Roman de mance, It is ſaid that he remembred the moſt re- 
Las mifander- condite paſſages of Antiquity, Nibil ade abdi- 
ſtood the words tum in antiquitatis mbnumentis cujus non meminifſtt, 
of Nicius Ery- ita ut Franciſcus Cupius wir in literit omni compa- 
abræus. ratione major Dempſterum magnam Bibliatbecam o- 
(o) Mirzus, de quentem compellare conſueverit (10). i. e. There 
Script. Sc. ** was nothing fo hidden in the monuments of anti- 
XVI, pag. 147+ 4 quity, but that he remembred it; on 1 account 
ung. Francis Cupius, a man of incomparable learning, 
m——— uſed to call him the great — Library.“ if 
(11) rat bie, this be true, he well deſerved the appellation of a 
wt! refert Mat- ſpeaking Library, which ſome Authors have given 
— bs him. As he was extremely laborious, for he uſed to 
lig ende, la ut qua- read fourteen hours every day without intermiſſion (11), 
tucrdecim diet bo. he muſt neceſſarily have known an infinite number of 
ras in /ibrorem things. If this had ſuffered him to write with great 
{tone continuare politeneſs, and all the beauties of a moſt exquiſite 
ann judgment, he would have been a greater prodigy than 
his memory was; but to write judiciouſly and politely 
(12) Stylus ci was not his talent (12). I recollect a paſſage of Bal- 
copioſus, confra- zac, which I cannot well uce on a better occa- 
9 e. ſion. Si nos gens de Cour, ſays he, ne peuvent fouffrir 
Pp 9 1 * notre jeune Docteur, qui a ſacriſi aux Graces, de quelle 
« rupged.” Idem, fagon traiteront-ils le farouche Heinfius, il lui prenoit 


ibid. envie de faire for entree dans les Cabinets Avec com- 


bien de hutes en auroient-ils chaſſt lt wilain Craſſot, & 

Pindicrotable Demſlerus * Qui pourcit ſauver des coup. 

d"eſpingles Federic Morel, Theodore Marcile, ces deux 

colebres Anti-Courtiſans, gui tomboient toi jours du Ciel 

en Terre, & parkient une langue qui nit mi humaine, 

ni articulte, bien-loin d iure commune, & intelligible. 

Ces genild btoient rudes & ſawvagei, & neanmoins, its 

(13) Balzac, awvoient leur prix, auſſi bien que les Diamant: bruts (13). 
_ IT ro « Tf our Courtiers cannot bear our young Doctor, who 
bab. . f „ bas ſacrificed to the Graves, how would they treat 
*9* <« the wild Heinſius, if he ſhould take a fancy to enter 

« their cloſets? With what hoots would they have 

«« ſent away tie dirty Craſſot, and the incorrigible 

„ floven Demſterus? Who could ſave from malicious 

«« inſults Federic Morellus and Theodore Marcilius, 

** thoſe two famous Anti-Courtiers, who always look- 


ed as if they fell from the clouds, and ſpoke a lan- 
by guage which was neither human nor articulate, ſo 
— was it from being common and intelligible. 
** Theſe people were unpoliſhed and wild, and yet they 
had their value, as well as rough diamonds.” 


nd P's He ſhamelefly publiſhed 1 know not how many 


To do honour to Scotland, he made a 


to that country not only of the Engliſh and Irith Wri- 
ters, but alſo of Books which never exiſted. Demp- 


Aerus in ſuum Scriptorum Scutiæ Catalogum pro libidine 
faa Aug lu, Walks, & Hibernt: 7 , & ad 


afſertiones pp fir mandas finxit me Authorts, ope- 
ra, los, & tempora (14). i, e. Dempſter, in his (14) Jac. Wa. 
«« Catalogue of the Writers of Scotland, has er. 


«« ly inſerted thoſe of England, Wales, and Ireland, 1332 
«« juſt according to his own fancy; and, to confirm his Pope * 
*« own aſſertions, has very often produced Authors, Cenſura Aale. 
„ which never exiſted, and fiftitious works, times, bag. 643, 
% and places.” Here is what the learned Archbi 

Uſher ſaid of Dempſter. Commenti genus e illi Bo- 

mini non minus familiare, quam librorum qui nunquam | 
feripti ſunt ex ipſſus otioſo deprompra cerebro recenſio (t 5). (15) Jaceh. Ul 
i.e. © It is a ſort of fiction no leſs familiar to that man, Fal) Fa, 
© than his mentioning of Books which were never writ- pag» 463, apud 
„ten, but were inventions of his own idle brain.” . ibrd. 
Let us fee the words of a third Witneſs; Quod werd 

Demſterns Hiſt. Scot. lib. 6. num. 536. affirmar Faſti- 

dium noflrum Scotorum Chronicon ſcrif/ifſe, id homini 

nugivendulo, & in gentis ſuæ rebus pene ſemper inepti- 

enti condonandum eft (16). i. e. What Dem af. (16) Gul. Cave, 
« firms in his Hiſtory of Scotland, that our Faſtidius 24 aun. Chr. 420, 
«« wrote u Scottiſh Chronicle, muſt be pardoned in a , 4 
« retailer of trifles, and one who almoſt perpetually 

«« talks like a fool of the affairs of his own nation.” 

Let it not be faid that none but Engliſh or Iriſh Au- 

thors judge diſadvantageouſly of him: for their judg- 

ment is 1 — even by the Catholics of other Na- 

tions. I ſhall cite anly Monſr. Baillet, a French 

Prieſt. Thomas Dempfter, ſays he (17), has given (17) Jagen. du 
us an Ecclifiaſtical Hiftory of Scotland in 19 Books, — yo 2. 
auherein he ſpeaks much of the learned men of . — 

try. But tho he was an able man in other reſpectt, 

his underſtanding vas not the more ſound, nor his judg- 

ment the more ſolid, nor his conſcience the better for it. 

He _— — 2 2 men had ben 

Scots; he forged Titles which were never 

liſhed, to A. the So his native country, and bas 


r ritann, 
been guilty of ſeveral cheating tricks, by which he has Zech, — 
hoſt his credit among men of learning. Theſe are ntariy cap. 13 · page 463 
the complaints which have been made of him by Uſher (J, 

Ware (+), Father Labbe (U, Sandius (f), Nicholas An. If) Jacob. Wir 
tonio (, He. Father in the paſſage quoted 3 e 
by Mr. Baillet, obſerves that he had never ſeen the 
Fudicium de omnibus omnium gentium & temporum Hi- (7) = 705 
floricis which is attributed to Dempſter. I believe the ,,, 139. 
Title is ill quoted, and that Father Labbe meant no- ; 
thing more than the judgment paſſed by Dempſter on (1) —_ 
a very great number of Authors, and that in a very „de. 5 Viff- 
few words, which is prefixed to his Roſinus. wm, page 175 « 
[] Some of his Books vere condemned by the Inqui/- (% Nicol. An- 
tion at Rome.) You will find in the Decree of the on B.. 
16th of March 1621, Thome Dempfteri de Antiquitate Hiſp. Prefa'. 
Romanorum, donec corrigatur ; and in the Decree of the pag 34- 
17th of December 1623, Scotia illuſtrior, ſeu Mendi- _ 
cabula repreſſa * Parecbaſi Thoms Dempſleri. _ — 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount aſſerts (18) that there is in- 643. 
ſerted in this laſt Decree, Liber inſcriptus Hiberniæ 
five antiquioris Scoti Vindiciæ adverſus immodeſiam (19) It 3 = of 
Parechafim 'Thomz Dempfteri. I cannot find this in printed from that 
my Edition (19). We ſee in the Pibliotheca Bibliothe- of Rome of the 
carum of Father Labbe (20), that the Author of the ſame year. 
book intitled Hibernie five Antiquioris Scotia Vindicie (20) Pag. 198, 
was named G. F. Federicus Hibernus, and that his Book Edit. Rhotomag- 
was printed at Antwerp in the year 1621, in 8vo. 1678: the paſ- 
ſage is miſplaced 


(a) Aon M DENHAM 9 an excellent Engliſh Poet in the ſeventeenth Century, was 


matick Poets, By 
Gerard Lang- 


boine, pag. 126. edit. Oxon 1691, 


4% Eng» Dra- the only ſon of Sir John 


enham Knight, of Little Horſely in Eſſex (a), ſometime 


Chief 


(5) V 


on. 


423. : 
Londc 


(6) P 
74, & 
e it. 


1716. 
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Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and one of the Lords Commiſſioners of that 
(4) wood, Hip. Kingdom (b), by Eleanor his wife, one of the daughters of Sir Garret More Knight, Ba- 
& — ron of Mellefont in Ireland (c). He was born in the City of Dublin in the year 1615 3 
— lib. 2. pag. and in 1617 his father being made one of the Barons of the Exchequer in England, he 
298. was brought by him to London, and educated in Grammar Learning there. In Michael - 


be) 14em, Ab. mas Term 1631 at the 


age of ſixtcen years he was entered a Gentleman Commoner of 


Oo 2 et. Trinity College in Oxford; „ bur being looked upon, ſays Mr. Wood (d), as a flow 
London 1721: and dreaming young man by his ſeniors and contemporaries, and given more to cards 
(4) mu. « and dice than his ſtudy, they could never then in the leaſt imagine, that he could 
« ever inrich the world with his fancy or iſſue of his brain, as he afterwards did.” From 
this College, where he continued about three years, and had been examined in the public 
ſchools for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, he went to Lincoln's-Inn [A], where * though 
he followed his ſtudy very cloſe to the appearance of all perſons, yet he would game 


* much, and frequent the com 


ny of the unſanctified crew of gameſters, who rook'd 


(e) luem, ibid. « him ſometimes of all he could wrap or get (e).“ But his father being informed of this 
ill conduct of his, reprimanded him in very ſevere terms, and threatened to diſinherit 
him, if he did not reform. Upon this he wrote a little Eſſay againſt Gaming (), which 4 It was print= 


he preſented to his father, to ſhew him his deteſtation of that practice. However, after ; 


t London ia 
about three ſheetg 


his father's deceaſe, (who died on the 6th of January 1638, and was interred in Egham in 80 Woos, 
Church in Surrey,) he returned to his former ill courſes, and ſoon loſt ſeveral thouſands Ph 
of pounds, which had been left him. In the latter end of the year 1641 he publiſhed a 


Tragedy called The Sophy [B], which was extremely admired by the beſt judges, and par- 
ticularly Mr. Edmund Waller, who then ſaid of the Author, that he broke oz? like the tri 


rebellion, threeſcore thouſand ſtrong, when no body was aware, or in the nal © pat ih. 
a 


Soon after he was pricked High Sheriff of Surrey, and made Governor 


rnham- 


Caſtle for the King, But he being not well ſkilled in military affairs, ſoon after quitted 

that poſt, and retired to his Majeſty at Oxford (g), where he publiſhed his Poem called (27 "00, ooh 

Cooper's Hill [C]. In 1647 he was intruſted by the Queen with a meſſage to the King, 1 
i and 


(1) Acoount [4] Went to Lincoln i- In.] Mr. Langbaine (1) and 


15 Englifo Dra- Sir Thomas Pope-Blount (2) tell us, that he fol 
matick Poets, pag. the fludy of the Civil Law there ; but this appears to 
126, edit. OX- he a miſtake z for Mr. Wood aſſures us (3), that he 


ford 1691» fſtudied the Common Law. 

(2) Remarks [B] His Tragedy called, The Sophy.] It was 
en Poetry. Wi printed at London 1642 in 4to, ſince publiſhed 
Char and with his Poems and Tranſlations. It was ated at 
r Fe 4 the Private Houſe in Black Friars by his Majeſty's Ser- 
Poets, woherber vants. In the Prologue we have the following lines: 
ancient or modern, : 

Part a. pag. 66. But, Gentlemen, if ye diſſile the Play, 

edit. London Pray make no words on't till the ſecond day, 

1694. Or third be paſt ; for wwe would have 22 it, 

(3 Hg. & An- The loſs will fall on us, not on the Poet : 

tg. Univer. For he writes not for money, nor for praiſe, 

= lib. 2. pag» Mor to be call d @ wit, nor to wear bays : 


Cares not 1 * s or ſmiles; ſo now you'll ſay 
Then, "— Dewil, did he <write the Play? 
He ſays, Neu, then with him, as now with yon, 
He did it when he had nothing elſe to do. 


(4) Lives of the Winſtanley affirms (4), that this Tragedy is equal to 
ft famous En- any of the chiefeft Authors. 1 N 
a Poets, pag · [C] His Poem called Cooper's Hill.] It was printed 
4.5 edit. Lon- at Oxford 1643 in one ſheet and an half in 4to, and 
2 in with Additions at London 1650 and 1655 in 

40. This laſt edition is printed under this title: 

Cooper's Hill, written in 1640. Now printed from a 

perfect copy, and a corrected impreſſion. By John Den- 

ham E/ pagg. 18. In the Preface to the Reader 

ſigned F. B. the Reader is aſſured, that though there 

had been five impreſſions of this Poem, this is the 

only true copy; and that thoſe former were all but 

meer repetitions of the ſame falſe tranſcript, which 

ſtole into print by the Author's long abſence from 

London. ** I had not patience, ſays the Editor, (hav- 

ing read the original) to ſee ſo noble a piece ſo 

„ ſavagely handled ; therefore I obtained from the 

« Author's own papers this perfect edition. You 

« may know this by that excellent alegary of the 

% Royal Stag (which among others was lopt off by 

(5) Wood, Arb. “ the Tranicriber) ſkilfully maintained without drag- 
ogy 2. cal. «« ging or haling in words and metaphors, as the 
1 _ os on now is with ſome that cannot write, and 
74"* 6 eannot but write.” It was printed again at London 

() Part 5. pag. in 1667 and 1668 in 8vo, in a Collection of his 
74, & ſeqg. 4th Poems (5). In the Miſcellany Poems publiſhed by Mr. 
a Dryden (6) this Poem is printed as it was publiſhed in 

: 2 


* 'Phere the laſt Numbers flow'd from Cowley's 


the year 1650, and as it was publiſhed after the Reſtora- 

tion. We have the following lines with relation to 

this Poem in The Seffion of the Poets printed in theſe Mi/- 

cellany Poems (7): (7) Part 2. pag. 
94+ 


Then in came Denham, that limping old bard, 
Whoſe fame on the Sophy and Cooper's Hill fand; ; 
And brought many Stationers, who ſavore very hard, 
That nothing fold better, except bevere his lands. 


But Apollo advii'd him to twrite ſomething more, 

To clear a ſuſpicion, which poſſeſſed the Court, 

That Cooper's Hill, % much bragg d on before, 
Was writ by a Vicar, wwho had forty pound fort. 


Mr. Dryden tells us (8), that it “ is a Poem, which (8) Epiſtle De- 
« for majeſty of the ſtyle, is, and ever will be, the dicatory before 
exact ſtandard of writing.“ Mr. Pope alludes rugs * 
to it in the following lines of his Find/or-Foreft (9). g 

(q) Ver. 257, 


* Ye ſacred Nine! that all my foul poſſefs & ſeqq}. Works of 
_ «© Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs ; ** Pepe, 
«« Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, bs Hates: 


„% The bow'ry mazes and ſurrounding greens : tory Notes and 
To Thames's banks, which flagrant breezes fill, Additions never 

“Or where ye Muſes ſport on Cooper's Hill, before 1 

* (On ng — Hill eternal wreaths ſhall grow, Landon 1745, 10 

+ While e che Mountain, or while Thewe: ſhall 12:26. ok 

ow) 

I ſeem thro' conſecrated walks to rove, 

„ hear ſoft muſicdie along the grove : 

Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 

« By god-like Poets venerable made: 

« Here his firſt Lays majeſtic Denham ſung ; 


| tongue (10). (10) Mr. Cow- 
% O early loſt! what tears the river ſhed, <4 died ore 
„ When the fad pomp along his banks was led? ce 3 

His drooping ſwans on ev'ry note expire, 

And on his willows hung each Muſe's lyre. 
Since Fate relentleſs ſtop d their heav'nly voice, 
No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice ; 
Who now ſhall charm the ſhades, where Cowley (11) 7he Chace; 


fan a Poem. By Wil- 
« His living harp, and lofty Denham ſung ?” — B. yin 


Mr. Somerville likewiſe has the following lines upon 20 L et 
our Poet (11): . 1735 in 4tve 


. Trcad 
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and employed in other affairs relating to his Majeſty DJ. In April 1648 he conveyed 


away James Duke of York, then under the tuition of 


Igernoon Earl of Northumber- 


land, from St. James's in Weſtminſter, and carried him into France to the Prince of Wales 


and the 
Crofts, as 


ueen-miother. Not long after this he was ſent with William (afterwards Lord) 
voys to the King of Poland from King Charles II [E]. 


About the year | 


1652 he returned to England; and his circumſtances being reduced, (% for by gaming 
« and the war he had ſquandered away much of his eſtate at Egham, and elſewhere, 


(5; Idem, ibid. 


« and the reſt ordered to be ſold by the Parliament the 15th of July 1651 (5) he was 


kindly entertained by the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton; where, and ſometimes at Lon- 


don, he continued with that Nobleman above a year. 


At the Reſtoration he entered 


upon the Office of Surveyor-General of all his Majeſty's Royal Buildings [F]; and at the 
Coronation of the King he was created Knight of the Bath. He was greatly valued at 
Court for his admirable genius and writings [G]; but upon ſome diſcontent ariſing from 
a ſecond marriage, he loſt his ſenſes z however being ſoon after cured of his diſtemper, he 


.. . . Tread with re awe 
Windfor's green — where Denham, 
Charm d once the liſtning Dryads with his ſong 
Sublimely feveet. O | grant me, ſacred ſhade, 
To glean ſubmiſs what thy full fickle leaves. 


(12) Preface to The noble Author of an Eſuay on human Life (12) ob- 
the ad edition ſerves, that Cooper's Hill bas met with univerſal ap- 
ä — plauſe, though its ſubje# ſeems rather deſcriptive than 
much enlarged nr be bill. the vi » 
by the Author, inſirufting ; it it not the » the river, nor 

London 1736, in Stag-Chace ; it is the good ſenſe and whe fine reflection: 


Ito. fo frequently inter ſper 


d, and as it were interwoven 
with the reſt, that gives it the value, and will make it, 
as was ſaid of true wit, everlaſting like the Sun. It 
was tranſlated into Latin Verie by Mr. Moſes Pen- 
gry of Brazen Noſe College Oxford, and publiſhed 
there in 1676 in 4to, under the title of, Cooper's Hill, 
Latine redditum ad nobiliſimum Dominum Gulielmum 
Dominum Cavendiſh, honoratiſ/imi Domini Gulielmi 
Comitis Devoniæ filium unicum. 

[D] I 1647 he was intrufted by the Queen with a 
meſſage to the King, and employed in other affairs re- 
lating to | his Majefty.) In the Dedication of his Poems 
to King Charles II, he obſerves, that after the deli- 
very of King Charles I into the hands of the army, 
he undertaking to the Queen, that he would find 
ſome means to get acceſs to his Majeſty, ſhe ſent him, 
and by the help of Hugh Peters he got admittance, 
and coming well inſtructed from the Queen (his Ma- 
jeſty having been long kept in the dark) he was plea- 
ſed to diſcourſe him of the whole ſtate of his affairs. 
«© One morning, continues our Author, waiting upon 
«© him at Cauſham, ſmiling upon me, he ſaid, he 
„could tell me ſome news of my ſelf, which was 
« that he had ſeen ſome verſes of mine the evening 

(x43) Upon: his ©* before (being thoſe to Sir R. Fanſhaw (13), and aſk- 

Tranſlation of ** ing me when I made them, I told him two or three 

Paſtor Fido. Sce years fince. He was pleaſed to ſay that having 

Mere ene: ide © never ſeen them before he aua, afraid I bad tri, 

Sephy. Written len them ſince my return into England; and though 

by the Henourable he liked them ætell, he would adviſe me to write 

Sir Ich Denͤ- ** no more; alledging, that when men are young, and 

wary 1 o . „ have little elſe to do, they might vent the over- 

id. 24) F8 „ flowings of their fancy that way; but when they 

London 167t, - were thought fit for more ſerious employments, if 

they ſtill perſifled in that courſe, it would look, as 

if they minded not the way to any better. Where- 

upon I ſtood corrected as long as I had the honour 

«« to wait upon him; and at his departure from 
Hampton Court, he was pleaſed to command me 

to ſlay privately at London, to ſend to him and re- 

*« ceive from him all letters from and to all his cor- 

1 r at home and abroad; and I was fur- 
ni with nine ſeveral cyphers in order to it. 
«+ Which truſt I performed with great ſafety to the 

«« perſons, with whom we correſponded. But about 

nine months after being diſcovered by their know- 

*« ledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, I happily eſcaped 

both for my ſelf, and thoſe that held correſpondence 
«« with me.” That time wwas too hot and bufie for ſuch 
idle ſpeculations ; but after 1 had the good fortune to 
wait upor your Majeſty in Holland and France, you were 
pleaſed ſometimes to give me arguments to divert and put 
off the evil hours of our baniſhment, which now and 
then fell not ſhort of your Majeſtie's expefation. After 
when your Majeſly departing from St. Germains to 
Jerſey, was pleaſed freely (without my aſking ) to confer 
2 


tuneful bard, {ſerve you, Tt 


wrote 


t, whertin 1 have now the honour to 

gave over poetical lines, and made it 

buſineſs todraw fuch others, as might be more ſervice 

to your Majeſty, and I hope more laſfling. Sir John 

Berkley in his Memoirs (14) mentions our Author's (14) Amo: 


upon me that 


being employed in _ Charles the Firſt's affairs, Sir John . 


and obſerves (15), that Denham during his impri- *Y» ©ontaining an 

ſonment having contracted a great famiharity with My. — * 

Peters, a Preacher, and a powerful Perſon in the Ar- 13 

my, was diſpatched by the Queen from France with a Cromwell, Con- 

Commiſſion to diſcover the intentions of the Army, miſery — 

5 agreement between his 288 of 

CE] Sent with William (afterwards Lord) Crofts, M, King 

as Enveys to the King of Poland from King Charles II.] Charles the Firg 

This we are informed of by Mr. Wood (16). Among © *** Exerciſe of 

our Author's Poems we have one under this title (17), Fegg 

On my Lord Croſt's and my Fourney into Poland, from 14; 3, g 

whence wwe brought ten thouſand pounds for his Majeſty, 20 edſe. Londen 

by the decimation of his Scotiſh ſubjecti there. 1702, in 3vo. 
[ Entered upon the Office of Surweyor-General 

all his Majeſty's Royal Buildings.) Mr. Wood (15) Page 4. 

= 0.0 Wy ng ery I did grant to him the : 

« reve e of Surveyor of his Buildings (16) Ach. 

« after the deceaſe of Inigo Jones; which place he — vol. 2. 

60 1 at the Reſtoration of King Charles II II. 423. 

ann. 1660, (for the {aid Jones died 21 July 1651 ..) (17) Pant and 

«« he enjoyed it to the time of his death, and got by Tranſlations Ge. 

it ſeven thouſand pounds.” In the paſſage quoted Pag. 67. ad edit. 

above from the Preface to his Poems, he tells us him- Te 

ſelf, that King Charles II freely, without bis aſting, (18) Col. 423. 

conferred upon him that place. 
[G] His — 3 They are as follow : Cato 

Major ; a Poeme of Old Age ; London 1648 in 12mo, 

in four Parts, &c. (19). The Deftruftion of Trey: or (19) Wood, col, 

an Eſſay upon the ſecond Book of Virgil's /Eneids. 423 · 

London 1656 in four ſheets and an half in 4to. This 

was written in the year 1636. In the Preface to it 

he remarks, that it is @ wulgar error in tran/lati 

Poets to affe being Fidus Interpres. Let that care be 

with them, who deal in matters of fat or matters of 

faith s but whoſoever aims at it in Poetry, as he at- 

tempts what is not required, ſo he ſhall never perform 

what he attempts; for it is not his buſineſs alone to 

tranſlate language into language, but poefie into poefie ; 

and poeſie ts of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in pouring cut 

of one language into another, it will all evaporate; and 

if a new ſpirit be not added in the transfufion, there 

will remain nothing but a Caput mortuum, there being 

certain graces = happineſſes peculiar to every lan- 

guage, which give life and energy to the words. And 

whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have the 

misfortune 4 that young traveller, who loft his own 

language abroad, and brought home no other inſtead of 

it. For the grace of the Latine will be loſt by being 

turned into Engliſh words ; and the grace of the En- 

gliſh by being turned into the Latine phraſe. And as 

ſpeech is the apparel of our thoughts, ſo are there cer- 

tain garbi and modes / ſpeaking, which vary with the 

times; the faſhion 4 our clathes being not more ſubject 

to alteration, than that of ones ſpeech. And this I think 

Tacitus means by that which he calls, Sermonem tem- 

poris iſtius auribus accommodatum ; the delight 4 

change being as due to the curioſity of the ear as of t 

che. And therefore if Virgil muſt needs ſpeak En- 

„ gliſh, it were fit he ſhould ſpeak not only as a man 

« of this nation, but as a man of this age. And if 


* this 
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don 1730 


(21) Col 


(22) We 
424 


DE S8 


the death of Cowley, whom he ſurvived but a few 


% wood, Hit. wrote a beautiful 
& Antig. Uuiv. 


of verſes upon 


577 


& 5. por. 299. Months; for he died at his Office near Whitehall, which he before had built, about the 
But Langbaine, 19th of (i) March 1668, and was interred on the 23d of the fame month in Weſtminſter 
ps Pope> Abbey, near the graves of Chaucer, Spencer and Cowley (x). BL 


7 . 2 poth Charaier ac, of the mf} confiderable Poetr, Par, 3. page 66, fay that be died on the ꝛcth. 


«« this diſguiſe I have put upon him (I wiſh I could 
« vive it a better name) fit not naturally and ea- 
2 fly on grave a „yet it may become him 
4% better than à ſ601's coat, wherein the French and 
% Italian have of late preſented him: at leaft, I hope, 
«« jt will not make him appear deformed, Y OY 
„any part enormouſly bigger or leſs than life, ; 
« having made it my principal care to follow him, 
% as he made it his to follow Nature in all his E 

— 


4% portions. Neither have I any where offered 

4% violence to his ſenſe, as to make it ſeem mine, 

« not his. Where my expreſſions are not fo full as 
«** his, either our language, or my art were defective 
« (but I rather ſuſpect my ſelf;) but where mine are 
« fuller than his, __ but the impreſſions, which 
the often reading of him hath left upon my thoughts: 


„ ſo that if they are not his own conceptions, they be 


„ ate at leaſt the reſults of them. And if (being 

% conſcious of making him ſpeak worſe than he did 

« almoſt in every line) I err in endeavouring to 

„% malte him ſpeak better, I hope it will be judged 

* an error om the right hand, and ſuch an one as 

% may deſerve pardon, if not imitation.” Mr. Dry- 

20) Dedication den (20) mentioning our Author's, Mr. Waller's, and 
of his Tranſlation Cowley's Tranſlations from Virgil, tells us, that it is 
of Virgil's . the utmoſt of his ambition to be thought their equal, or 


2 not to be much inferior to them. But to return to the 


Ge. vol. 2. pg reſt of our Author s writings, he wrote a Panegyric on his 


419+ edit · 


Excellency the Lord General George Monk, Commander in 
don 1730» 


chief Ec. Printed at London in one ſheet in 4to in 
March 1633. Though his name 4 ſet to it, yet, 
21) Col. as Mr. Wood obſerves (21),. © t vent report 
e 6 reren 

« Author of it.” A Poem on My. Abraham Cow- 

ley's Death and Burial the ancient Poets ; printed 
taz) Wood, col. at London in one ſheet in fol. in Auguſt 1667 (22). 
424+ A new Verfion of the Pſalms of David. The ſecond Im- 

preſſion of his Poems and Tranſlations with the Sophy, 
at London 1671 in 8vo, contains the following pie- 
ces: Cooper i- Hill; The Deftrufion of Troy; On the 
Earl of Strafford's Tryal and Death : On Lord 
Croft's and my Fourney into Poland c; On Mr. Tho- 
mas Killigrew's Return from bis Embaſſy from Ve- 
nice, and . My. William Murray's from Scotland ; 
To Sir John Mennis, being invited from Calice to 
Bologne 10 cat a Pig ; Natura Naturaia ; Saryedon's 


(#) Wood, Hip Y 


Speech ts Glaucus in the XII Book of Homer ; out of 

an Epigram of Martial; Friend{bip and Jingle Life 

againſt Love and Marriage; On My, Abraham Cows 
's Death Se; A Speech again Peace at the Ch 7 

Committee; To the Five Members of the honourable 

Houfe of Commons, the humble Petition of tbe Ports + 

a Weftern Wonder; A fecond Weſter Minde, News 

from Colcheſter &c ; 4 Song; On Mr. John Fletcher's 

Works; To Sir Richard Fanſhaw, upon biz Tranſlation 

of Paſtor Fido; AI Dialogue between Sir John Pooley 

and Mr. Thomas Killigrew ; Ar otcafional Imitation 

of a modern Author (23) upon the Game of Cheſs ; The (23) Sir Will. 

Paſſion 74 Dido for Aneas ; Of Prudence 3 Of Ju- Paverant's Gon- 

fice 3 The Progreſs of Learning;z and, the Sapty,  « _ 

Tragedy. He wrote likewiſe a Prologue to bis Maj. 

at the firſt Play preſented at the Cock-Pit in W hiteboll 


* part 2 noble Entertainment, <which their 
jeſt ies received Now, 19. an. 1660, his Gra 
the K of Albemarle. is Nan fron inte « | 
London 1660 on one fide of a broad ſheet of paper 
(24). He had a hand in writing Certain Yerſes (24) Wood, col, 
written by al of the Author's Friends, to be re. 474. — 


printed with the ſecond edition Gondibert. London 


1653 in 8vo (26). Our 

liſh Tranſlation, in verſe of the Bok of P/alms. le of DAVE- 
Mr. Wood informs us (26), that in 1680 there was Wällen) Fee 
publiſhed under his name at London in half a ſheet in [ O]. 
fol. a piece intitled, The true Preſbyterian without diſ- (25) Ubi ſupra: 
guiſe, or a character of a' Preſoyterian's ways and ac- 
tions ; but that it was then queſtioned by many whe- 
ther Sir job Denham was the Author of it. The 
ſame ian likewiſe ohſerves, that in the year 
1666 there were printed by ſtealth in 8vo certain 
Poems, intitled Direction, to a Painter, in four copies 
3 parts, r — — II in verſe. 

were very ſatyrical upon ſeveral perſons engag- 

ed in the war againſt the Dutch in 1665 3 and — 


tions our Author's name is ſet; yet they were 
thought by many, ſays Mr. Wood, to have been 
<«« written by Andrew Marvell Eſq;z, The Printer 
*« that printed them, being diſcovered, ſtood in the 
« pillory for the ſame.” . e 

ee PP 


DES BARREAUX (JAMES DE VALLEE, Lord) born at Paris in the year 


1602, of a very noble family 
made a great pr 


ily AI, was one of the Wits of the ſeventeenth Century, He 
ogreſs in his ſtudies under the Jeſuits, who perceiving. he had a genius 


capable of the greateſt things, endeavoured to prevail on him to enter into their Society; 
but neither he nor his family would give ear to the propoſal. He did not ry ly 


and ſometimes uſed to rail at them in an agreeable manner. His inti 


phile [B] withoue doubt contributed very much to this, as well as to the Libertiniſm for 
which he has been ſo famous. He was yet but young, when his father procured. him the 
there, 


place of a Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris. His wit was admi 


He was of a noble family.] He was ſon 
(1) Mother of Of 0 LEW Lord __ who 
the Marſhal. de- died Maſter of Requeſts, and Preſident of the great 
Luxemburgh.She: Council, and grandſon of Jamuss vs VALLE E, 
oo in the Knight, Lord Des-Barreaux, of Chateauneuf, and 
1695, as was.  Chenailles, Comptroller” General of the Finances, a 
publiſhed in the perſon of ſuch conſideration in the reign of Henry III, 
Gazettes, bus in and the beginning of the following reign, that he had 
2 of 2 great ſhare in the Councils, and the King often held 

= 42 — a il at his houſe, and frequently wrote to him 
the 69th year of With his own hand on important affairs. Mr. Des- 
her widowhood. Barreaux who is the ſubject of this Article was ſecond 
a the Hiforical coufin to Monſieur de Laubeſpine Chateauneuf, Keeper 
SD * — of the Seals, and by his mother's ſide he was couſin 
1696, pag. 327, german to the Counteſs de Bouteville 1), and conſe- 
3:8,  * quently uncle, after the mode of Britany, to the 


e, though 
"Ss, he 


Marſhal, de Luxemburgh, and the Ducheſs of 
. Mary de Valles, his eldeſt ſiſter, 

left no children of her marriage with the Preſi- 

dent Viole. Elizabeth de Vallée, his other ſiſter, 

was married to Mr. du Boulai-Favier, Maſter: of Re- 

queſts, who was Intendant in Normandy. The iſſue 

of this marriage was two dau „one of which was 

married to Mr. Talon (a) and the other to the Count (2) Advocate 
de Tiliere and de Carouge. 6 General, and af 
[] He was very intimate with Theophile.) He was road any, + um 
very handſome in his youth; and it is ſaid Theophile jn the parliament 
was in love with him, and ſometimes was even jealous of Paris. 

of him. That Poet, ſpeaking of him ſomewhere, 

ſays, Valleus nofter gui fuit olim meus, i. e. . Our de 


Vallée, who was formerly mine.” Some people 
pretend. he had abuſed him 3 but perſons who were 


ues 


intimately 


r likewiſe, made an (25) See the a 
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he would never report a cauſe {oF We ſhall ſee, in the Remarks, what obliged him 
S 


to part with that place [ D]. 


\ T2 
= 
8 


loved his pleaſures and his liberty extremely, he did 


not think himſelf very unhappy in having quitted the long Robe. He made a great 
number of Latin and French Verſes, and ſome very pretty Songs; but he never pub- 


liſhed any thing : for he minded nothing 


but good cheer, and diverſions, 


He was won- 


derfully entertaining at Table, and was known to and beloved by the greateſt Lords and 
the politeſt men in the Kingdom. There was no province wherein he had not his parti- 


cular friends, whom he viſited frequently, taking a pleaſure in ſhifting his 


cording to the ſeaſons of the year (E]- 
forſook his vicious courſes : he paid 
to his ſiſters, reſerving to hi 


rters ac- 


Four or five years before his death he entirely 
is debts, 
elf an Annuity for 


and gave up the remainder of his Eſtate (a) () He hu n. 
ife of 


- ceived 
four thouſand livres. He then cha bunte 


retired to Chalon on the Saone, which he ſaid was the beſt and pureſt air in France: he for bis ſhare of 
there hired a ſmall houſe, and was viſited by the better ſort of people, and pirticularly is paternal and 


by the Biſhop, who bore him a good 


maternal Eſtates, 


teſtimony. He died in that city like a good befides what 


Chriſtian in the year 1674. He had made a devout Sonnet two or three years before his Sin, by 


death, which is known to every body [F], and is a very fine one. 


| intimately acquainted with Monſieur Des-Barteaux 
have aſſured us that he always abhorred that unnatural 
vice, and that nec nec patient Voluit unquam in- 


3) The Collec- ſerwire 45 flere” libidini. See the Margin (3). 
is 


( 
em of Th 


publiſhed by 


ather } 


red bim a Counſellor's place in the 
Parliament 


soould ntver report a Cauſe.) He 


Mayret, contains ſaid it was a ſordid occupation, and unworthy a man 
two in French and of parts, to read wrangling | Papers with attention, 


ſeveral in Latin and to endeavour to un 


them. He once un- 


from Theophile to dertook to report a Caſe : the Cauſe was of no great 
De, Barreaus, onſequence ; but finding himſelf preſſed by the par- 


and a Latin one 


from the latter to ties, he ſent for them, and burned the 


Theepbile, 


pers before 
their faces, paying the money that was demanded out 
of his own pocket. | 
[D] We ſhall fer in the Remarks what . wo him 
to part with that place.] They ſay it was Cardinal 
Richelieu's falling in love with the famous Marion de 
Lorme, who was fond of our Des-Barreaux. I am 
going to produce my Author. The Cardinal faw 
+ Marion de Lorme without being ſeen by her, and 
% found her a thouſand times more beautiful than he 
„had imagined.” He had a mind to know whether 
% St. Mars was loved by her, and employed Bois- 
robert to diſcover it. The Abbot was not long 
* before he gave his Eminence the information he 
« wanted, and 4cquainted him that vanity had a 
greater ſhare than love in the complaiſance which 
« Marion de Lotme ſhewed to the King's Favourite, 
and that her affeQtion was entirely placed on Des- 
% Barreaux, a Counſellor in the Parliament, a hand- 
« ſome young fellow, of a lively wit, and ſprightly 
* converſation, but exceſlively debauched and impi- 
« ous. The Cardinal ordered Bois. robert to propoſe 
* to Des-Barreaux, that if he would reſign his miſ- 
* trels to him, and engage her to make a ſuitable 
return to his paſſion, the ſacrifice would be ſo well 
taken, that any thing ſhould be done for the raiſing 
„of his fortune that he ſhonld defire. 'Bois-robert 
executed his commiſſion with a great deal of ad- 
** dreſs ; but Des-Barreaux anſ the propoſal no 
*« otherwiſe than in a jeſting way, feigning all along 
«to believe the Cardinal incapable of ſo much weak- 
„ neſs. That Minifter was ſo provoked at it, that 
** he perſecuted Des-Barreaux as long as he lived, and 
forced him to quit his place and leave the King- 


4) Calarteries * dom (4).“ 


«:s Rors de 


France, tom. 2. 


The perſon who furniſhed me with ſome Memoirs 


bog. 189, of the concerning Mr. Des-Barreaux, had promiſed me the 


10 0 h Edition 


1695. 


refutation of this paſſage in the Gallantries of the 
Kings of France ; but a long illneſs has prevented him 
from ſending it me. by 

LE] He tot a pleaſure in ſhifting his quarters, ac- 


(5) Ser the Ler- cording to the Seaſons of the year.] He went in ſearch 
ter which Balzac of the beſt fruits and the beſt wines in the climates 


wrote bim the where they excelled : but eſpecially in winter he went 
12th of Oftober 45 hi: 
1611: it i. the to feck the Sun on the Coalts e 
cbth of the 2d 
Book of the 24 
Part of the Ler- 
tres Ch: fies. The 


Cwwufhn he men- 


of Provence. pal- 
ſed the three worſt months in the year at Marſeilles. 
The houſe which he called his favourite was in Lan- 
: it was that of the Count de Clermont de 
„where he uſed to ſay good cheer and liberty 


tions to him, who were on their throne. In Anjou he had the houſe du 


would not raarry 


„which was formerly the" reſort of the greateſt 


gain, is d-ubtleſs wits and the beſt company. Sometimes he went to 


the Counteſs 
Pouteville. 


de. Mr. de Balzac (5) on the banks of the Charante; but 
his chief reſidence was at Chenailles on the Loire, a 


L x e collateral Inhe- 
Neither his relati- ritance. 
| ons 


pleaſant houſe, and formerly a houſe of pleaſure and 

cheer. It belonged to one of his uncles, and 
afterwards to Mr. de Chenailles his firſt couſin, a 
Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris (6). I muſt (6) He retired to 
add, that the pleaſures of the mind were ſometimes the Hague on ac. 
the occaſion of his journeys ; as when he went into — his Ne- 
Holland on purpoſe to ſee his good friend Mr. Des * 
Cartes, and to improve by the inſtructions of that 
great genius (7). | . (7) Baillet, . 

[F] He had made a devout Sonnet... . . which is 4 Der. Cartes, 

228 body.] I ſhall nevertheleſs inſert it here co. 2. pag. 176, 
at length. 


Grand Dieu, tes jugemens ſont remplis A tquitt ; 

Toi jours tu prens plaiſir à nous Ftre propice : 

Mais F ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bontt 
Ne me pardonnera ſens c ta juſtice. 

Oiy, Dieu, la gr de mon impicti 

Ne laiſſe a ton pouvoir que le choix du ſuplice : 
Ton interefl 4 oppoſe à ma filicits ; 

Et ta climence mime attend que je periſſe. 

Contente ton defir puis gu il i et glorieux ; 

0 e 

onne, frappe, il eft temps, rent moi guerre pour guerre: 
Tall en 2 la 7 qui Paigrit * 
Mais defſus quel endroi t tombera ton tonnerre, 
Lui ne ſoit tout couvert du ſang de IRsUSs-CHRIST. 


„Great God, thy judgments equitable are; 
«© Mercy is ſtill thy darling attribute: 
Let ſuch a wretch, fo full of guilt am I, 
*« 'Tho' Mercy pleads, Juſtice forbids to ſave. 
Ves, yes, my God! my great impiety 
Leaves thee the choice of puniſhment alone: 
«« Thy int'reſt is againſt my happineſs, 
% And ev'n thy clemency awaits my fall. 
Then fatisfy thy glory's juſt demand, 
And let my falling tears provoke thy wrath : 
% Now, thunder, ſtrike, and give me war for war: 
Falling I own the juſtice of the blow: 
But, mark'd for vengeance, let me not deſpair ; 
Fall where thy thunders will, the Blood of Cuz l 
is there.” 


The Author of the Art of Speaking finds this Sonnet 

admirable, He has inſerted it in his Book as an ex- 

ample of the figure which the Rhetoricians call Ei 

trophe, or Conſent (8). This Sonnet is to be found in (8) Art de par- 
a letter of Mr. Bourſault. The Title of the Letter #7, lir. 2. _ 
ſpecifies that it was written 4e Mr. Der. Barreaux who 3; Pt Pd. 

elieved in God only when he was fick (9). The Au- tion 1679. 

thor mentions to him the death of an unhappy woman 

abb was the diſgrace of her ſex, and who left fome (9) Lettres Now 
children which wwere the heirs of her infamy. He pre- _ 2 . 
tends that by her death God had broken down the ob- ene, BE 


. of the Dutch 
ftacles which hindred Des-Barreaux from approaching — x 698. 


him. We may conclude from hence that this woman 

had been our Libertine's miſtreſs. He adds, that he 

makes no doubt but among the ill examples which they 

had mutually ſbewn each other, /be had learned of 

him 7 believe in God only when ſhe was fick. He 

repreſents to him what the mercy of God had fre- 

quently done for him. Was it not that mercy, ſays he 

to him (19), 4which in order to reclaim you from your (x10) Ibid. page 
vicious courſes, ſent you the laſt ſickneſs you had: 24 21» 

2 aubic 


(11 N 
22 


(12) I 


(14) 
the ſa 
of N. 


(15)] 
14. 


(16) « 
mark | 
Artic] 
the Bo 


DE 


ewhich being touched by the greatneſs of your fins, you 
made 1 auhich Rogers you as fon glory 
as it will one day cauſe confuſion in you, for having been 
capable of thinking ſo well, and unhappy enough to live 
NP... Let us lay afide the Chriftian for a mo- 
ment, and ſpeak only of the man of honour. Tell me, I 
beſeech you, whether a man who ſhould ſay that to an- 
other which you ſay to God, and ſhould break his word 
ewith kim as baſely as you have done, wvould be a man 
of honour P . . What are you going to dv, with death 
folleeving within tavo ſteps 4 you, to day at the Capu- 
thins, and to morrow at the Minims, but to ſeek hee 
ought to fly, and, if I may dare to ſay it, to inſult 
(11) Tbid. pat · Ged — «4D go to worſhip him (11)? He ſends 
22 , him the Fable of the Sick Kite; and aſſerts that if 
there is any greater extravagance in the world than not 
to believe in God, it is having the weakneſs to invoke 
him without believing in bim: and as he is not more 
God when we are fick, than when we are well, there is 
neither more nor leſs reaſon to believe in him at one time 
(12) Ibid. pag- than at another (12). This he ſuppoſes to be the an- 
£4+ ſwer of the Kite's mother, and declares that he knows 
none but AE ſop capable of putting ſo judicious an anfever 
into her mouth : and laſtly, he moſt earneſtly exhorts 
Mr. Des-Barreaux not to tire out God's mercy. Note 
the Fable of the Kite appears in the following words 

in the new Edition of Phædrus. 


Multos cum menſes ægrotaſſet milvius, 
Nec jam videret eſſt vite ſpem ſuc, 
Matrem rogabat, ſancta circumiret loca, 
Et pro ſalute vota faceret maxima. 
Faciam, inquit, fili ; ſed opem ne non impetrem 
Vehementer wereor ; fed qui delubra omnia 
Vaftando, cuncta polluiſti altaria 
(1 ) See the Sacrificits nullis parcens, nunc quid vis rogem (13) ? 
Phedrus prin 
at Amfterdam, 4 Kite had lain ill three months and more, 
1698, page 325 And all the Quacks had giv'n him o're. 
2 1 « Mamma he call'd, then thus began; 
ad Fr, © All fleſh is graſs, and life a ſpan, | 
in Edit, P. Burm. But pray'rs, perhaps, may {till prevail, 
| The Gods can cure when Doctors fail. 
I'd pray, my ſon, mamma reply d, 
But fear, alas! to be deny'd: 
© They'll ſay this ſadden Reformation 
«© Is nought but baſe diſſimulation.“ 


I have not found this Fable among thoſe which are 
attributed immediately to Eſop in the Edition of 
Nevelet, but I have found it among thoſe which an 
(14) They are in 220nymous Author has put into Latin verſe (14), and 
the ſame Edition has given as the genuine Fables of Æſop. I can ſee 
of Neveler. no footſtep there of the thought produced by Mr. 
Bourſault, and which he — Eſop alone capable 
of ſuggeſting. This by the by. 

He 1s in the right to ſay it would be the utmoſt ex · 
travagance to addreſs prayers to a Deity whoſe exiſt- 
ence one does not believe ; but I do- not know whe- 
ther Des-Barreaux was ever guilty of ſuch a piece of 
madneſs. St. Paul ſeems to ſuppoſe that an extrava- 

ce of this kind is . — e _ 

Romans x. dow, ſays he (15), Hall they call on him, in whom 
2 ” they LE not Labs ? It ſeems to me le enough 
that thoſe who have determined nothing poſitively, 

either as to the exittence, or the non-exiſtence of God, 

may make ſupplications and prayers to him at the view 

of imminent dan Now this is the caſe of almoſt 

all infidels. They doubt whether there is a God; they do 

not clearly know that he does exiſt ; but, on the other 

hand, they do not clearly know that he does not exiſt. 

The Biſhop of Tournay begins his Reflections on Religi- 


on by this thought. It is natural for ſuch people, at the 


approach of death, to take the ſureſt courſe, and to 

recommend themſelves to the divine favour and mercy 

{16) See the Re- ad majorem cautelam (16). They hope to obtain ſome- 
mark[E] of the thing by their prayers, in caſe there is a Being who 
2 of BION cars them, and can grant their petition ; and they 
ä have nothing to fear, in caſe there is no ſuch Being. 
But if any man was arrived at ſuch a pitch of incre- 

dulity, as to become a downright Atheiſt by firm per- 
ſuaſion of mind, and to continue in that perſuaſion 

while dangerouſly fick, I do not conceive it poſſible 

for him to call upon God from the bottom of his heart. 

Let us not ieretbro imagine that Des-Barreaux fell ins 

to the extravagancy imputed to him, of invoking God 

without believing there was a God. Let us rather ſay 

that his cuſtom of invoking him in his ſickneſs is a 


8 7 
fign, either that in the time of health he did not 
doubt of the exiſtence of God, as is aſſerted in the 
Memoirs which kave been communicated to me, or 
that at moſt he conſidered it as a diſputable lem, 
the affirmative of which he embraced when he feared 
he ſhould die. His inclination for pleaſure made him 
return to his former courſe and his old language, when 
his health was reſtored. This does not prove him to 
have been an Atheiſt in reality. It th proves, ei- 
ther that he rejected almoſt all the peculiar doctrines 
of poſitive Religion, or that, from a principle of pride, 
he was afraid of being ridiculed as having forfeited 
the title of a Ven chinker if he did not continue to 
talk like a Libertine. It is probable enough that thoſe 
who affect in company to attack the moſt common 
truths of Religion, ſay more than they really think. 
Vanity has a greater ſhare in their diſputes than con- 
ſcience. They imagine that the fingularity and bold- 
neſs of the opinions which they maintain, will gain 
them the reputation of men of great parts. This 
tempts them to lay open the difficulties to which the 
doctrines of Providence and thoſe of the Goſpel are 
liable, againſt the perſuaſion of their own mind. 
By degrees, therefore, they get a habit of holding im- 

us diſcourſes, and if their vanity be accompanied 
by « voluptuous life, their progreſs in that road is 
the ſwifter. This ill habit, contracted on one hand 
under the auſpices of pride, and on the other under 
the auſ ices of ſenſuality, takes off the edpe of the 
imprefions of education; I mean it ftifles the 
ſenſe of thoſe truths which they learned in their child- 
hood concerning the Deity, Heaven, and Hell ; but 
it is not a faith quite extinguiſhed ; it is only fire 
which lies hid under aſhes. They are ſenſible of its 
activity ſo ſoon as they conſider, and eſpecially at the 
approach of danger : then we ſee them more fearful 
than other men (17) ; and they proceed even to ſuper- (17) See above 
ſtition. The remembrance of having ſhewn more che paſſage of 
contempt for holy things than they really had for 1 
them, and of having endeavoured to free their minds [1] of his Ami- 
from that yoke, redoubles their diſquiet. It has Ces 
ſcarce ever been ſeen that a grave man, averſe to 
1 and the vanities of the world, has ſet him- 
elf to dogmatize in company in favour of impiety, 
even tho? a long ſeries of ill-guided meditations has 
hurried him on inwardly to reje all Religion. Such 
a man, far from endeavouring to root out of the minds 
of young * the doctrines which might preſerve 
them from a debauched life, far from defiring to in- 
ſpire his on opinions into thoſe who might make 
an ill uſe of them, or whom they might deprive of the 
conſolations which the hope of a bleſſed eternity cauſes 
them to feel in their afflictions, would rather fortify 
them therein out of a principle of charity and generoſity. 
He keeps his own opinions either wholly to himſelf, or 
communicates them to ſuch perſons only as he ſuppoſes 
incapable of making an ill uſe of them. This is what 
ſpeculative Atheiſts do, who n by de- 
bauchery or the ſpirit of romancing (18). 


and of having purſued it through too many gradations of Article VAY- 
— — ht them th certain perſua- ER, at the end, 
ſion. The grace of God may free them from it at the | 
ſight of death, but otherwiſe they perſiſt in their indo- 

lence in the midſt of fickneſs, and of ſtorms, and if 

they conform to the ceremonies appointed by the 

Church for dying perſons, it is to ſpare their friends 

the vexatious conſequences of their rejecting the Ri- 

tual. This inclines one to believe that Libertines 

like Des- Barreaux are not greatly perſuaded of the 

truth of what they ſay. They have made no deep 
examination, they have learned ſome few objections, 

which they are perpetually making a noiſe with ; they 

ſpeak from a principle of oſtentation, and give them- 

ſelves the lie in time of danger (19). Mr. de Balzac 7 r9) See the Ar- 
has characterized them very juſtly, when he ridiculed ticle of BION 
a Grammarian of Gaſcony, who braved the Deity, = A 
and yet fell into the moſt cowardly ſuperſtition on eve- ar ef [E] and 
ry the leaſt occafion. The expreſſions he has made NAUlLr. 

uſe of, as well in verſe as in proſe, are fo fine that I 

think my ſelf obliged to tranſcribe them. Auaiſti in 

quotidianis | Comardits Pyrgepolinicis partes bells agere. 

Audiſti uſurpantem crebro, ſibique affingentem Virgilianum 

tllud : | | 


Felix qui-potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum | 
Subjecit pecibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari. 


e misfortune (13) Se the R 
of having been too much ſtruck with a certain principle, — [C] of the 
e 


— —ᷣ— R ks 
— — 
— 


(29) Balzac. 
. Felect᷑. page 
m. 279. 


DES 
L he waa 4. great Libera [G3 but they th ee pare bs 


aggravated rr according to cuſtom, and that in the latter part of 
life he was convinced of the truth he 


Ne wabis imponat wverborum illa m oy, Te * Hiftrio 
&& Racitatar V. irgilianus eft, non Phi Jap hus 7 3 
Mariculiiſſinum omnium animal timet etiam nou ti menda. 


Neque ignem mada, fed ſuſpicionem 


mum # War, & / 
limet. . FRO ed things 100 much. Nr people, without know- 
him, have $ of him as an impiqus perſon, 
ilis Grammaticus, gentis pars foeda togatze, an Atheiſt ; but the truth is, that excepting ſame 
mpuro tantùm ore ferox, ne credite verbis, N in the heat of 2 — which ſometimes made 
Corde pavet gelido, quamvis verba ardua jaQtet him puſh his arguments too ks, never diſcov 
and i in aera voces. that his opinions were ſuch as to deny e exiſtence 


N & tragicas 
| n fo urar hic conſtans, non Numina fortiter on. 
B Polos audet ridere tonantes, . | 
Ut quondam Capaneus Thebana ad mcenia pugnans, 
Cum nou arma Joris flammaſque timeret Olympi. 
ic dubii imbellis ventura pericula 
ſimulachra malorum, & larvas horret i inanes, 
Contemptor placidique Jovis Cœlique ſereni. 
Quas non ille aras, humili formidine tacta 
Mente petet, quos non Superos in vota vocabit, 
| 8 videat maris iratos inſurgere fluctus, 
Sentiat aut propriis ardere incendia venis, 
Inſolito- ve urgeri oppreſſum pondere pectus, 
Ager, inops animi, atque inſtantis victima Fati (20)? 


% Yau have heard him daily act the part of the Bully 
in the Play. You have heard him frequently re- 
„Vak. and applying to himſelf this TED of 
66 ir 
** Happy the man who, 
« Thro' known effes can trace the 
« Whe ſuperſtitious fears can br 
Fe eee e fate, Sr. 


4 will IR nn 

« is the moſt timorous animal in. the el. 

6 72 even thoſe things — * aa — 
4 2 apt _ —— only of 

Fi picion of it, 

« and trembles at a e — 


54 Grammarian vile !. ſcoundrol of abje race 
« He's bold in tongue, but tru mt ts big words 
« His heart's à award, ide be talks fa b.. 

1 22 2 — n 

1 rage is ficklt, tim rau/ly profane, 

Hie dares not laugh auhen f 28 the L. 
** Capaneus of old, who florm 
% Brand Foue himfelf, RA G 744% 4% 
Dis auræich dreads diſtant dangers, ills Fay ** 
Aud trembles at abe empiy forms of nigb t. 

Ale ſeorns a. peaceful God, and ſer an ſoy. 

But if a flarm excite the angry Wau, 

* Or if a bunn within his veins, 

Or ſome unuſual load, his breaft oppreſe, 

% To ry forine, and ey. ſaint be Mu 

 * Submiſſive, awidd with fear, e. 

r As abject widtim of impending fats.” 


Let us gblexve-occafionally, that ſeveral perſons who 
are fully perſuaded oi the — of Chxiſſianity, forget 
thei vows — * — is -— 4 ; = 7 5 riſe 
to Pro 5 ao peraco 6, % Janis. 
How many debauchees are there, tho very orthodox 
in other reſpecis, who fearing to be. caſt away at ſea, 
or. to die of, a diſeaſe, — God to live ſoberly if 
they eſcape? They. do-eſcape, and live as wigkedly 
as they did before. Would one not think they acted 


in alluſion to thoſe human Laws which diſpenſe. with 


a, man's keeping his word, if it was obtained by ſnpe- 
rior force, or in priſon, or to an enemy who. 
held a, piſtol to his breaſt, or, in a word, while ſeized 
with a juſt fear, metu cadenis in conflantem virum ? 


LC] His friends cannot deny he ua, à great Liker- 
tine, ], They ſay he did not ve tha truths of 
Chriſtianity, and wiſhed to be fully convinced of 


them; but he pretended nothing was ſo difficult to a 


man of wit as to believe. He was born a Catholic, falſe 
an not the ere e 


„„ 


e wood. — they aſſen that 


ee wat 2 f 


A tributed to to a th 


ing in Lent, they had a 147 cat meat, | Og Fo 
. only ſome eggs, of which they had an omeletie, or pan- 


ſay that if the Gol and the Scripture are the rule of 
our actions and of our bel! | Re- 


God. He was ſometimes indeed too and licenti- 
ous in his little rakiſh Songs. This is the import of 
the Memoirs which have been communicated to me. 
n ne 
thing w ry hich 6 ld ao ery I 

for it. is a oy BN | , and 


bes here in Mfr, Mevages fry. 2 3 | 
„ here is Mr, Menage's s 
Des- Barreaux and Mr. d' Elbene were together, it 


cake, made. While they were eating it, there happened 
fach a terrible form of thunder, that it ſeemed as if the 
Houſe they were in auauli have been overturned. Mr. 
Drsi-Barreaux, without any concern, took the diſb and 
threw it out of the window, ſaying, Here's @ noiſe indeed (21) Menagians, 
about an omelente (21). ] give no more credit to pag. 240, 241, 
ſtory which I have heard. It is ſaid that Des-Bayreavx, of the 24 Edition 
being very ſick, ſent for the Prieſts in as much baſte of Holland. 

as if he had been an old devotee. His bed was ſur- 
rounded with holy water, tapers, crofles, images, and 

all the apparatus of the Romiſh devotion. They aſked 

him how he did; Judge anſwered he, of be ill 
12 of my 7 and mind ty the — wow, | 
& i in — of the anſwer which D retu 
when he ſuffered an old woman's remedy to be hung 
about his neck. O 8. Der- by role ze dar- 
fies of age res vun rpbranas TH d, % 1 
Tay ehre. Tabion, thioura 1 Ster de, LY » 076 


 yoray 6 Nh iner ral ra Qidwy ON 148 Tepl- 
Sher wwe nay Me TH 5 TipiyTupive, os g 
. Lay d- Ja idee Tur NV 
| Scriptum religuit in Ethicis raftus, ubi diſputat 


a mulentur cum. fortuna mores, & corporis agitats, af 


; feSibus, deſciſcant d wirtute, agrum Periclem amicꝭ cui- 
| pan, gn ipſum inviſebat, 88 aftendifſe & mulienibus 


ex collo ſuo ſuſpenſum, quaſi, quum ea: atiam tolerar es inen 
las, graviter admodum agraarets (22). i. % Theo- (za) Plutarch. 


<<, phraſtus in bis Morals, baying, made @ mot Paint 1. Pericle, page 
whether men's manners change with their fortunes, 773 K 
« and their ſauls, being jogged. ＋ ured bythe 


* ailings, of their bodies, do, ſtart aſide 288 


« of virtue, hath, left it upon record, that Perigles, 
« when, be was lick, a ihr ane; of his friends who, 
« came to viſit him ener why 


ch tha 
a8 


«« ſoul. i the 4 pr of Gol = 
% At leaſt he much like 8 
66 N 2 ta the 72 


« other. world; but he voy dude » a great dr 
poor young fellows jm his Libentiniſm : 
% verlation Was very err. and very e 
« the. public: it is ſaid. had ſome ti of it 
© before by want to -_ þ 1 but at re wy 
«6 compigatly. Accomp a. wag to 5 
« he — deen ſpoiled by keeping company tod much 
«« with the Monks, 2 er 
66 2 who their time in devo- 
« tion y, but of who ar r 
„ in the wg d Italy, and think of (nt norhing. 6k 
« than of God. As. Patin wrote this of. de 
dae e da ee Ber de ant, I, 5 (+3) Thx 


is the C 
report He as g. page 203 


e eee + 1 of Jae die b Velume. 


8 an 


(26) Be 
t. 1. 


a) See 
the Re 
100 of 

le B 
Kiez 
daug hte 
2 mot. 


(2) Ibid 


(3) Lib 
185. 


(4) See | 


DIA 38 


(3) This, an! ways was; according to the world, a mat of probity and honour}! ibar * 1⁰¹ a ſincere 
1% ſerve others, charitable,” 4 good friend, generous 


whatever in the ; honeſt heart, oa; civil, and peat 


Remarks is not 


ſupported by = and liberal (b). He was never 


.: 


d, and had no brother, but only two ſiſters (c) (c) See the Reg 
II ee e ee 7 e e fuk [4 
Memoirs which came from a good. hand, the Original whereof I keep by me, 5 KT 10 i ed yd: ole 0 „o 0 

” | ' of 1 . . - 3 v3 11 A 4 'F | F 


(24) It is the here is what he wrote in a Letter dated that day (24). 
cc f. They ſay noching of Mr, Des- Barra z Ad I. 
know not Where he is at preſent. He lived as one 
* of the ſect of Cremoninus ; who took no cate of 
their ſoul, and very little of their body, unleſs it 
% were to get it laid three foot- under ground. He 
has not failed to corrupt the minds of a great ma- 
4 ny young people, who ſuffered: themſclves to be in- 
<< fatuated by that Libertine. What he wrote ſour 
years after about St. Pavin ſhews that he had diſco- 
vered his news to be falſe > ſor he ſpeaks of Des- 
Barreaux as living, and a penitent. There died here a 
| feu days „ fays he (25),' @ great ſervant of God, 
J named LO St. Pavia, à great companion Des- 
from Paris, the Barreaux, who 1s andther” ery illuftricus Mrarlite, fi 
2 2 April credere fas eſt. This _— Ny ENTS 
72 200.908 inly enough that both thoſe Libertines to be 
1 30 ar em + Converts ; and thus the event would have 
auickly contradicted the predictions of Monſr. Boileau, 
who had put the converſion of St. Pavin in the number 

of moral impoſſibilities. HG YU 


Aua qu un tel defſein muntere dans la penſte, 
On pourra woir la Seine à la Saint Fean glacte, 
Arnaud a Charenton devenir Hitguenot, tk 
(26) Boileat, Saint Sorlin F anſinifte, & $SarnTPavin Io (26). 
Gate I. ver. 125. | | $4 £7 
| Er'e ſuch a thought my mind ſhall entertain, 
« Ice ſhall at midſummer lock up the Seine, 


DIACCETO. . See JACCETIUS. 


« Arijiadld at Charenton turm EHuguenot : 
St. Sorlin Janſeniſt, and St; Pavin devout.  /\ 


There is no doubt but St. Pavin was till in a bad 
way when Mr. Boileau ſpoke of him. Whence comes 
it then" that the learned Hadrian Valeſius places the 
converſion of St. Pavin on the day of Theophile“s 
death ? He is certainly miſtaken. See the Valiant | 
(27) 3 you will alſo meet with' ſomething there con (27) Pag. 22. of 


cerning our Des. Barreamt : “ I ſaw Meſfienys Des- the Dutch E GL. 


Bar reaux and Bardouville hen I was young: _ * 5 
were great ions; and diſciples of The 

4 1. be Reich Mr: Noreen. after he had 

made himſelf! the ſubject of a great deal of talk in 

Paris, finding old age come on, he gave himſelf up 

«© to. devotion; Some detractor or other, who thought 

his reformation did not proceed from a pure motive 

of piety, made this epigram upon him at that times 


« Des Barreaux ts Views dibauchi | 
* Aﬀeae une Riforme auſtere < 
« Jl ne % pourtant retianchi . 
C pills Faire (28); (38) Ih pa 
| | | | 
1% Des-Barredvx, that old worn. out ra, 
«< Pretending ftrialy to reform, roh 
Has done no more than juſt forſake ba 
What he no longer could perform.” 


2. ; 


DIAGORAS, a famous Athlet or Wreſtler of the Ifle of Rhodes, reckoned one of 
the moſt illuſtrious men of Antiquity among his anceſtors [4]. The glory which he 
ired by his victories at the public Games of Greece, became extremely remarka 


a) See above 


by thoſe which his ſons, and the ſons of his daughters (a), obtained there. He once car- 


the Remack ried two of his ſons thither : they won the crown, and taking their father on their ſhoul- 
lc; of the Ar- ders, carried him through an incredible multitude of ſpectators who threw flowers on 


tick: BERE- 


NICE, le them by handfuls, and applauded his glory and good fortune (5). Some Authors ſay he (a 


daughter, fifter, 


and neck, Ge, Was ſo tranſported with joy on this occaſion, that he died of it [BJ]; But there is reaſon lib. 6. pag. 184. 
xo ary 1 lv 44 * to 


[4] He rectoned one of the moſt illuftrious men of 
Antiquity among his 2 I mean that he was deſ- 
cended from à daughter of Ariſtomenes, the greateſt 
Hero that ever was among the Meſſenians. This A- 
riſtomenes had beſtowed two of his daughters in mar- 
riage, and had a third left. * King of Ja- 
lyſus in the Ifle of Rhodes, de her in marriage, 
becauſe the Oracle of Delphi had counſelled him to 
marry the daughter of che worthieſt man in Greece. 
Ariſtomenes did not only conſent to give him his 
daughter, but conducted her to the Iile of Rhodes 
himlelf. Damagetus had by this wife a ſon 1 47 
Diagoras, If Pauſanias, who ſupplies me. with all 
(1) Lib. this (1), meant. that Diagoras the Athlet, the. father 
134. bag and grandfather of ſo. many victorious Athlets, ., was 
| the ſon of Namagetus by the daughter of Ariſtomenes, 
he had not well conſulted Chronology.. In one place 
(2) Ibid. he ſays (a) that death prevented Axiſtomenes from vi- 
ſiting Ardys and Phragrtes, the former King of Lydia, 
* of Gyges, and the latter King of the Medes: 
(4) Lib. 6 and in another place (z) he aſſerts that Norieus, the 
.. ee Diagoras the Athlet, lived in the time of Conon, 
the Atheman General. Now the od of Ardys 
reaches from the 7 ay 4 Le 26th Caged 
.. to the zd year of the (4). Fhraortes reigned: 
(4) Sev Calvitus, from . —. year of = 31ſt Olympiad to the laſt. 
| year of the 36th ; and Conon flogriſhed about the 
g6th Olympiad : it is therefore againſt all probability 
that Dorieus, the Om Q Conon, ſhould be 
the ſon of a man whoſe. father married in the reign of 
Phraortes. See below. the Remark [D] and [F]. _ 
Note, when we examine the Greek of Pauſanias a 
little more carefully than Romulus Awaſeus, his La- 
tin Tranſlator, did, we: find. that 7 1 the Wreſt- 

ler was the ſon of a Damagetus w 

Vol. IV, 


father, named 


Dorieus (c), was the ſon of Damagetus by the daugh. (5) It is 505 

ter of Ariſtomenes. * Awgitor in the 
[B] Some Author# relate that he was ſo tranſported — like "oY 

with jn. . - . that be died. ], I believe this is no but according to 

where to be found but in Aulus Gellius among the An- the conjecture of 

cients, and that it is he who ought in this reſpe& to Comerarins, it 

be deemed the original of a vaſt number of more mo- ſould be read 

dern Authors, who have cited this example whenever ; 

they ſpeak of joy as a thing capable of killing. When 

I fay Aulus Gellius has been their original, I do not 

ſuppoſe that they all confulted him: he is the imme- 

diate original with regard to ſome, - and by reduction 

with regard to. all the reſt. Here is what he fays : 

he does not relate the fact ſo ſimply as Pauſanias does; 

but no doubt he added ſome rhetorical embelliſhments. 

De Rbodio etiam Diagara celrbrata biftaria'eft. - Is Dia- 

goras tres filios adoleſcentes habuit, unum pugilem, alia- 

rum pancraliaſfem, tertium luctatorem; eoſque omnes vir 

dit vincere coronarique cadem Ohmpiæ die: & quum 

ibi eum tres aduleſcentes amplex1,... coronis ſuis in caput 

patris pofitis, ſua wiarentur, quumgue populus gratula - 

bundus flares undique in cum jaceret : ibi in ſtadio, in · 

ectante papules, in ofculis atgue in manibus filiorum ani» ' 

mam eflavit (6), i. e. There is alſo a; celebrated (6) Aulus Gellis 

«« ſtory of Diagoras the Rhodian. This Diagoras had us, No#. Arti- 

e three young men for his ſons, one a Boxer, the ſe- lib. 3. cape. 

% cond a Pancratiaſt; and the third a Wreſtler ; all of? 

„% whom he ſaw crowned Vigtors in the Olympic. 

Games on the ſame day: and when the three young 

men embraced their father, and putting their crowns 

4% on his head, kiſſed him, while the e congra- 

te tulated him, and threw flowers on him from every 

« ſide; he expired in the ſtadium, in the fight of the 

«« people, amidſt the kiſſes and embraces of his ſons. 
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40 believe this is falſe. [CJ. The time in which he lived may be found in one of the 

Authors quoted by Moreri [D]; but thoſe Authots do not ſay that the occaſion of his 

„ daeath is differently reported. Vet this is what Moreri aflerts [IE. Gl! 
Since the firſt impreſſion of this Article, I have found in the Works of Pindar an 


(c ) Pindar. Ode 
II Olympior. twice obt 


Ode made by him in honour of Diagoras. We: there learn (c) that this Athlet had 
ained the victory in the Games of Rhodes, four times in the Iſthmian Games, 


and twice in the Nemean; and that he had been victorious in the Games celebrated at 


[G. als Were is reaſon to believe. this is Falſe.) 
The fact would have been too ſingular to be omitted 


by thoſe who have ſpoken amply of Diagoras : I 
, cannot conceive that Pauſanias, who ſpeaks of him ſo 
(7) Ub. 6. pag. ſedately (7), and with ſeveral di ons, could have 
184. b — over a death of this kind in filence, if he had 
it diſcourſed of as a certain event. Now with- 

out doubt he would have heard of it as ſuch, if the 

thing had been certain. Obſerve, that he not only 

explains to us the ſituation of the ſtatues which were 

erected to Diagoras, his ſons, and his grandſons, and 

touches on many particular circumſtances which con- 

cern that family 3 but he ſpeaks alſo of the glorious 

day, on which this man ſaw himſelf honoured with 

ſo many applaaſes-and ſelicitations, on account of the 

victories of his ſons. Could he have avoided making 

this Remark, that Diagoras died of joy under the 
flowers which they threw on him, and amidſt the bleſ- 

- . fings of the Aﬀembly ? Let us take the ſilence of Pau- 

ſanias, therefore, for a proof of Aulus Gellius's bad 

diſcernment. Cicero and Plutarch furniſh'vs with an- 

other proof. They both relate what was ſaid to Dia- 

goras on the day of that ſignal victory. A Lacedz- 

monian accoſted him, to exhort him not to loſe ſo glo- 

rious an opportunity of dying. Would there have 

been any occaſion for ſuch a remonſtrance if he had 

actually died of joy? Would he not have prevented 

that Lacedzmonian's ſmart ſaying, and put it out of 

the power of Cicero or Plutarch, or any other Mo- 

raliſt, ever to have alledged the example of Diagoras 

in the manner they have done? They have produced 

him, not as a man who died of joy on the very pin- 

nacle of his good fortune, but as a man to whom it 


conjuncture. Is not this a convincing proof againſt 


Aulus Gellius ? I ſhall obſerve that Cicero and Plu- 
tarch report the thought of the Lacædemonian fo dif- 


ferently, that a negative and an affirmative are not 

more oppoſite. They agree only in the general aim, 

which 1s to prove that death ought not to be grievous 

to thoſe who enjoy great felicity. Die, Diagoras ; for 

now "wilt thou go to heaven. Secundis ſuis rebus wolet 

etiam mori, non enim tam cumulus bonorum jucundus eſſe 

poteſt, quam moleſta deceſſio. Hanc ſententiam fignifi- 

care videtur Laconis illa vox, qui quum Rhodius Dia- 

goras Olympionices nobilis uno die duos ſuos fillos victores 

Olympie vidiſſet, acceſſit ad ſenem, & gratulatus, Mo- 

rere, Diagora, inquit,; nunc enim in cœlum aſcenſurus 

es. Magna hac & nimium fortaſſe Græci putant, vel 

tum fotius putabant.  T/que qui hoc Diagoræ dixit, per- 

magnum exiſti mans patrem quum duobus filtis treis Olym- 

pionicas una ex domo prodire, cunctari illum diutius in 

(8) Cicero, Tuſ- vita fortune objeftum inutile putabat iffi (8). i. e. 
cul. 1, circa fi- „ He would alſo wiſh to die in his proſperity ; for the 
rg oth” % flow of good fortune cannot be ſo pleaſing, as the 

I it. Baſil. Ss wk . . 

128. Take ns. ©* ebb is' diſpleaſing. "This ſeems.to be the meaning 
tice that in the ** of that ſentence of the Lacedæmonian, who when 
later Editions e Diagoras of Rhodes, a noble victor in the Olympic 
— 2 - « Games, had ſeen his two ſons obtain the crown at 
„„ Olympia on one day, approached the old man, and 
nim; in which ©* congratulating him ſaid, Die, Diagoras ; for now allt 
caſe he * ** thou go to me rt The Grecians think, or rather 
words ſvould te as then thought, this a great, and perhaps an exceſſive 
mn 5 . i felicity 12 he who ſaid this 1 B judged 
canſt act go to it A moſt extraordinary thing that three victors in 
heaven. «© the Olympic games, a father and two ſons, fhould 
proceed ſrom one family, and therefore deemed it 

«« unneceſſary for him to live any longer, expoſed to 

the caprice of fortune.” This was the compliment 

according to Cicero; and it was as follows according 

ro Plutarch, Die, Diagoras ; for thou canſt not go to 

heaven. Ov rw (@; Alen i xν,αν, “ £540 

6% U #tvxrler gd ỹ e., WAL Au rar . ti; v 
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who have nothing of greater conſequence to do to ex- 


who makes one of his dramatical perſons ſay: 
was repreſented that he would do well to die at ſuch a a 


Athens, at Arges, in Arcadia, at Thebes, in Bootia, in the Ifland of gina, at Pel- 


aged) a lene 


eln 1 lo wy L442 | 
SMT Qu d wir vis experi 3- (9) Plutarch. 
Avuria gu, infra df wang; n; — arTard pon, Pelopida, pag. 
Ks rYar (urs) Mee Ax 16 r Ohe e. Non 297, A, B, 
enim ( ut ¶ ſopus ait) mors eft felicium acerbiſſima, ve. Go) Diagera: 
rum beatiſſima : wvirorum letas feeurd jo , 
loco depoſuit, & fortune declinavit converfionem. Me- Omer ie 
lius trgo.'Lacon ille qui Olympionicen Diagoram, lion vidiffee, 4 
Hectaſſet filios ille wittores Ohmpiæ, ſpectaſſet etiam ne- Nunc, ait, ibi 
potes ex, filiis & filiabus, ſaluten;, Marere Diagora, — ne 
inſuit: non enim in cælum nſcenſurus es (9). ji. e. — wy A 
For, as Æſop obſerves, the death of the ha 2 od [as 
men is not the moſt grievous, but moſt blefled, fre gaudis accie 
* fince it ſecures their feſicity, and puts it out of for. 4. Avtore: 
«« tune's power. And that Spartan adviſed well, who lin. Geiles f e. 


*« embracing Diagoras, who had himſelf been crown- 1 — _= 
ed in the Olympian Games, and ſaw his ſons and © when he Gy 
„ grand-children victors, ſaid, Die, Diageras; for thou © bimſelf and 

< canſt not aſcend to haben This Lacedæmonian's bro 

argument is, I confeſs, obſcure to me, which way „ Olma . 
ſoever it be turned, either as Cicero has done, or as Gates, fag 
Plutarch. I ſhould underſtand it alittle better according © Now, Diago- 
to the ſenſe of the latter; I ſhould imagine that the Lace. ., la You oughe 
dæmonian had argued in this manner: 7ou are arrived at cc yo * 

the higheft pitch of glory to which you can aſpire, for peu. — — 
muſt not promiſe yourſelf that if you lived yet a he ” WM Olympia 
while you would mount to heaven; die therefore, that , more; which 
you may not run the riſque of a fall. T adviſe thoſe « agu app 


> < © exceſs of joy. 
amine this whole matter. Volaterranus has made an My * 


innovation in it (10). The ſubject may furniſh many are Pliny and 
ſubtile and even learned obſervations. ” For my wart, 1 Gellius.” Vo- 


I will content myſelf wich citing the Poet Terence, jean Plus 


for nothing 
None of profedtointerfis cu N, 2 me rela 
unc e eo interfici cum me perpeti poſſum, goes not relate it 
Ne hoc gaudium tontamintt vita 4 aliqua N11). manner, 
be (11) T , 
« Now could I willingly ſuffer my ſelf to be killed, Bunch, AQ. 3. 
«« Leſt a longer life ſhould taint my joy by ſome en. 5. ver. 3. 
diſpleaſure,” | 


[D] The time wherein he lived may be found in one 
of the Authors quoted by Moreri.] It is not with preci- 
on, but in general, and in this manner. Dorieus, 
the third ſon of Diagoras, was expelled Rhodes with 
his brother Piſidorus. They retired to Thurium in 
Italy, and thence it came to paſs that when they were 
crowned at the Games, the public crier called them 
Thurians. Dorieus ret to Rhodes, when the rar Hiſtory of 
faction which had expelled him was no longer upper- Dorieus the & 
moſt. He openly ſided with the Lacedæmonians in of Diagoras. 
the war of Peloponneſus, fitted out ſome ſhips at his 
own expence, and fought like a lyon againitt the A- 
thenians. They hated him to that degree, that hav- 
ing taken him priſoner they reſolved to treat him very 
ill ; but his preſence ſtruck the Aſſembly : they were 
touched to ſee a perſon in captivity whoſe glory had 
been ſo tranſcendent, and they reſtored him his liber- 
3 The Lacedæmonians were not ſo generous : (2) pauſin 
took him as he was on a journey near Pelopon- jib. 6. pag. 184, 
neſus, at the time that the Rhodians, by the inſtiga- 185. 
tion of Conon, made an alliance with the Perfians and ,,,,, __.. 
Athenians, and treated him as a State- Criminal, that 0 —— 
is, they put him to death. Conon diſengaged the Rerum Atticar- 
Rhodians from the alliance of the Lacedæmonians (13) apud Paufaniom, 
in the goth Olympiad (14). Hence we may know in ibid. 
general the time of Diagoras. | (14) Diod. S- 
LEJ. , but thoſe Authors do not ſay . . . aht Mo- cul. lib. 14. 
reri afſerts.) If Plutarch, Pauſanias, Aulus Gellius, 


and Cicero (15), related ſomewhat differently the occa- (15) Theſe are 


_ ſion of Diagoras's death, as Moreri aſſerts, ſome of the our Authors 


them muſt have attributed his death to one cauſe, and whom Moreri 
{ome to another; but this is what they have not done. cites. 

Aulus Gellius makes him die of joy'; the other three 

{ay not one word of his death. 


(4) Six | 
g See B 
in Pinda 


1101 
Jus, 1 
6. 


(2) . 
1535 
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(4) Six timer. lene (d), and at Megara. This Ode was made on the crown of che exertiſe of boxing, 


(0) Ser Benediftus Which he won at the Olympic Games celebrated the ↄ9tH Olympiad (e). Neither his fa- 


in Pindar. bid · ther Damagetus, nor Tlepolemus, 
pag · 123 · 


Adventures of II 


(f) See ibid. ters of gold (7). 


s was deſcended upiter. 
For lemus was the ſon of Beds it 17 
(16) Pindar Ode damia, the daughter of Amyntor (16), Some fay 
VI Olymp- Amyntor alſo deduced his extraction from Jupiter (17); 
| and ſo Diagoras could have carried his pedigree up to 
the greateſt of the Gods, as well in the male line as in 
the female, beginning from Tlepolemus. | 
[G] Others ſay his Extraction aua, immediately di- 
wvine.] An old Scholiaſt tells us there was a Tradition 
that Diagoras was the ſon of Mercury,” and that the 
thing happened in this manner. His mother walking 
out in the fields, and finding her {elf incommoded by 
the exceſſive heat of the weather, went and repoſed 
herſelf under the ſhade of a wood. Mercury, to 
whom that wood was conſecrated, laying hold on the 


[F] Our 


17) See Bene- 
ctus in Pindar. 
ibid. page 129. 


| (9) Cicero, de 

ature. Deor. lib. 
1, & 3, cap» 6 3 
Diodor. Re Was 
Jib. 15. cap. ©; 1 
LaQtant. 4 Tra or m the 
Dei, cap. 9 & 
multi aly. 


city of Melia in Caria [B]. 


A] He lived in the giſt Olympiad.) It was then 
that he forſook the country « = 3 eſ- 
, cape being puniſhed for his iſm (1). ius, 
2 — * been miſtaken, in — him under 
the 74th Olympiad. —_ (2) has notice of 
(2) Ad rum, this error, in which he found a miſcomputation of 
1535, page 101, ſixty fix years: it ſhould be fixty ſeven ; for he ob- 
ſerves that in the ad year of the giſt Olympiad the 
Athenians promiſed a reward of a talent to him who 
ſhould kill Diagoras, and two talents to him who 
ſhould bring him alive. Now Euſebius has placed 
Diagoras under the 3d year of the 74th Olympiad ; 
ſo hat he has committed a — of ſixty _ 
voſſi years. Voſſius (3) has not avoid is error. 5 

90 . / —» ug tantius has been more miſtaken the other way, that is, 
Page 436 by making Diagoras not ſo ancient as he was. He 
not only makes him live after Epicurus, but even after 
the ages wherein Philoſophy flouriſhed : for he brings 
him down to the times when that Science was decay- 
ed. Verum iis poftea temporibus quibus jam philoſophia 
defloruerat, extitit Athenis quidam Diagoras qui nullum 
8 e omnino Deum diceret, 222 2 nomi- 
Laftant, d dam oft K- (4). i. e. But in ſucceeding times, 
1 Dei, yy 6 «4 Philoſophy no longer flouriſhed, there ap- 
«« peared at Athens one Diagoras, who aſſerted there 
«« was no God at all; and for that opinion he was 

« ſurnamed the 4theift.” 
| [B] The Ile of Meles . . . . or the City of Melia... 
avas the place of his birth.) He is ſurnamed Melins ; 
(5) Lib. 2. 4 Which. is the Epithet given him by Cicero (5), lian 
Natur. Der. (6), and Diogenes Laertius (7). Euſtathius (8), who 
(6) Lib. 2. calls him a Mileſian, is miſtaken: Voſſius, who 
Ve, . makes him an Athenian, is miſtaken alſo. I ſay he 
makes him an Athenian ; for having ſpoken of the 
(7) In Diogene, Philoſopher Diagoras, he adds puto cundem oe Diago- 
lib. 6. num. 59. pam mg 4 gui reliquit ſermones Phrygios (9). 
(8) L och. i. e.“ I take him to be the ſame with, Diagoras the 
lib. 3. 1 4 Athenian, who left behind him the Phrygian Diſ- 
GWV '& £ courſes.” He quotes the words of Tatian. wherein 
HA. — pag. he ſays that Diagoras was of Athens, A«yopas. "Aly- 
a: % . Creſollius (10) ſpeaks only of Diagoras an 
Athenian, the ſame with him who is cited by Tatian; 
(ro) Thearr. So. fo that as Tatian, in all appearance, meant no other 
Pilar. pag. 72. than the fame Diagoras who was ſurnamed the Athe- 
iſt, we muſt conclude that they were all ignorant 
what countryman he was. Volaterranus and Benedic- 


Jus, lib. 13. cap. 
6. 


tus have followed the error of Euſtathius, the former 
\ 


\ 5 5 


lemus is ſomewhat prolix. However it be, we learn thence that 
our Diagoras was deſcended from Jupiter [FJ]. Others fay his: extraction wus imtme- 
diately divine [G]. This Ode of Pindar was placed in a Temple of Minerva in Let- 


opportunity, enjoyed the woman; and this gave birth 


tranſlated them obſcurely ; gui primus, ſays he 
ab Hercule tantus dicitur Habitus. 


with child by Jopiter (20); but it is not true that (10) Benedictus 


goras. The latter was yet living in the 79th 


DIAGORAS, ſurnamed the Atheiſt (a), lived in the 
be ſaid that he was a Philoſopher of Athens; for he philoſophized- in that city: but he 
not a native of it. He was born either in the Iſle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, 


Prepoſſeſſion as an Author, and an exceſſive 
fondneſs for a production of his own mind, drew him into impi 


| ety [C]. 
the moſt downright and determined Atheiſts in the world : for he 4 uſe of no equi voca- 
tions, nor any ſubterfuge; but flatly denied there were any Gods [Pl The Athenians 
ſummoned him to give an account of his doctrine, but he took to 


„Gods AT ALL.” 


the founder of the Rhodians, and the ſtock" of the 
family, were forgotten. On the contrary, it may be ſaid that Pindar's Di 


8 


* 


to 7 — Nobody had been born in that manner 
ſince Hercules. *0; ire. 40 "Hani: Abyirac (13) See the 
rev r-. you. Theſe are the terms of the Scholiaſt Grid — 4 
(%%, We may juſtly complain that Benedictus has al got; 71k One 
19), a, nr of 
| Note, it is very true the Oxford 'Edi- 
that it has been ſaid, that after Hercules no woman was tion, 1698. 
this has been ſaid of the other Gods with regard to in Pindar. pag. 
the whole time which paſſed from Hercules to Dia- 123. | 
PC db + 1 2 Olym- (20) See the Re- 
piad, à long While after the birth of Romulus, the mark [1] of the 
fruit of the embraces of the God Mars and Rhea Article HER- 
Silvia. 5 | | | { [1--+ CULES, 


gift Olympiad Al. It might 
He was one of 


ight, whereupon = 
WT | et 


in the 18th Book of his Compilation, the other in his 
Commentary on Pindar (11). 

LC] Prepoſieſſion as an Author . . drew him into impiety.] 
The matter happened thus. He delighted in making ver- 
ſes, and had compoſed a Poem which a certain Poet ſtole f 
from him. He ſued the thief; who ſwore he was not ; 
guilty of the crime, and ſoon after publiſhed that 

ork as his own, which gained him great reputati- 
on. Diagoras, conſidering that he who had injured 
him had not only eſcaped unpuniſhed for his theft 
and perjury, but had alſo acquired glory thereby, 
concluded there was no Providence, nor any Gods; 
and wrote ſome Books to prove it. It is Heſychius 
Iluſtrius (12) who tells this ory. It muſt be confeſ- (12) 77 Al. 
ſed that no Author was ever more enamoured of his gas. 
own Works than Diagoras, nor dared to rate them at 
ſo high a price. What, becauſe Diagoras miſt the 
glory which he expected from one of his Books, muſt 
the whole Univerſe ſuffer, muſt Nature be:deprived 
of her director and preſerver ? What compenſation is 
this? Let me not be told that my Reflection is forced: 

I agree there is ſomething and overſtrained in 
this turn; but I aver that Diagoras would not have 
argued. as he did, if he had not a particular eſteem, 
and a very intimate affection, for the good he had loſt. 

I do not know whether the proſperity of a wicked 
man ever occaſioned thoſe to doubt a Providence who | 
ſelt the good effects of that proſperity, or:who-at leaſt (14) Cicero, de 
received no hurt from it. We ſhall ſee in the ſollow- Varura Decrum, 
ing Remark ſome other cauſes of Diagoras's im- — e 2 
Piet y. d Wen * Book : Quid, 

[D] He flatly denied there wwere:any Gods.) Thus — Athees 
are his dogms characterized, when they are to be di- gui dicse, 
ſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Protagoras, who only made T⁰. Ibo de- 
Religion a diſputable problem. In hac queſtione*ple- Bae ge e, 
rigue, quod maxime werifimile eſt, & us omner duce ſoftulerant? Nm 
natura vehimur, deos- eſſe dixerunt : dubitare ſe Prota- Abderites guidem 
goras : NULLOS ESSE OMNINO Diagoras Melius & Protageras ... 

rus Cyrenaicus fputaverunt (13. i. e. As to hibei fu! he -Jofa . 
this Queſtion, moſt people, according to the greater iſt, de -*$+ 04 
*. 2 and the general guidance of nature, que ut ſint neque 
** have affirmed there are Gods: Protagoras declared ut non ſint habeo 
** that: he doubted; but Diagoras the Melian and dicere, Albenlea- 


% 'Theodorus the Cyrenzan thought there were no . 


Ir is very likely; -therefore, 75,22 7 ger 
that Valerius Maximus is miſtaken, when he ſays Dia- Lactant. de Irs 
goras was baniſhed from Athens for having ſaid _ Det, cap. g 


(11 Benedictus, 


in Pindar Ode 


7 Olymp, pag. 
123. 


. o 
oy 
z # 


554 


cul. ibid. 8 


to any who ſhould kill him, and two to any 


N | ' 


(b) Diodor. Si. ſet a price on his head 090. They publiſhed by found ef trumpet à tewird of à talent 


who ſhould bring him alive; and they cau- 


ſed this Decree to be engraved on a pillar of bras. Their ſeverity extended very far [E]; £* 
Ce) Athen. lib. but they could riot get fim apprehended, fur he took {mipping and was caft away (9). "4 og rg 


13. pag · 611. 


he knew not whether there were any Gods, and that 

if there were, he knew not their nature. Athenienſes 

Diageram Philoſophnum pepulerunt, quia ſeribere auſus 

mura, frimum ignorare ſe an Di efſent: wy 
(14) Vile Max. font, guales, font (14) is ſuits P . perfect 

Py” cap. 1, well, but Diagoras not in the leaſt ; and gently 

5 W Maximus has 2 che 1 ane (45): 

15) See Lecpar- this is uſual enough with him. Moreri copies him 

of 45, without miſtruſting any thing,, and falls into ſeveral 

lib. 11. cap. 11. faults of omiſſion according to cuſtom. See above (16) 

(16) Citati- the ge of A aras, and. the Remark WW; 
ar (15), where we ſhall ſay ſomething of the Title of a Bool 

of Diagoras againſt the Deity. What Sextus Empi- 

ricus obſerves merits our attention. Diagoras had 

been . as any perſon whatever, and had 

— n his Poems in a devout manner: but no ſooner 

did he ſee the perjured fellow who had wronged him 


ith impunity, . than be. maintained there were 
2 . A e., MorapCorid;, . 
a 7% dre Jud, dt tir x; A en- 
ie , 7% h vie eee iaurd arafat Thy 
| Thror nears deer x rim Tears THAdtaE: 
hat; A ind roc. iniwioar@®- x with vie 
ure waere, winyodaure tis 76 NM po het 

. its. ' Diagoras autem Melius, ps as ut dicunt, 
primum Dithyrambicus, ut fi quis alius ſuperſiitioſus, 


Danone & fortuna funt omnia. 


Injeria antem affefius ab aligpus qui pejeraverat, & 
0 | propterea nibil — fucrat, ea deductus oft ut diceret 
(11) Sextus Em- non ee Deum (17). i. e. Diagoras the Melian 
piric. adverſ. «+ was at frſt, they ſay, a Dithyrambic Poet, and as 

—— fag · 6 ſuperſtitious a man as any in the world: he began 
< his Poem in this manner, 


By God and Fortune all things are perform d. 


« But having been injured by a perjured villain, 
* who ſuffered no pum t on that account, he 
« was induced to ſay there was no God.” The Scho- 
liaſt on Ariſtophanes aſſures us that Diagoras, who 

tly feared God before, ran r into Athe- 
iſm on loſing a depoſit by the fraud of the perſon 
whom he had intruſted with it. Auayda; © Mya®- 
% To eyoripe w Steen, waguxaraIyuy ono TwO- 


(18) Scholiaſt. Ae einne ini 75 a3: thidhapper (18). This depoſit 
— did not couſiſt in Verſes, but in eſſects or money (19). 
Sen; * We read in the fame Scholiaſt that Diagoras became 


an Atheiſt becauſe the Athenians had ſubdued his 
(19) *Oc Neha country (20). To this, methinks, refers what the 
Ta raf ibs 
aden of praſcription which was publiſhed againſt that im- 
ru 3 i — becauſe he divulged 3 „and 
| people from initiating themſelves therein, 
(20) H 4:7; was chiefly publiſhed at the taking of Melos, for be- 
2 94 fore that time he hindred y from initiating 
Ld | themſelves. The Edict offered a talent to whoever 
1 ſhould Kill him, and two to whoever ſhould appre- 
hend him. Obrew & ixipptar Thy wir & rear. 
uro, T4 A M ee Tin d dyaydrre %. irn- 
pen d rr dice To aouflis, urs ins) r wore was 
dune xomonoidir aur. X%; Tos Beromires wud, A 
N vn dN, Kewreg IS. ixxaxiiprere:s & AN 
(21) Scholiaſt. dd rut Aeg 71; Maas, ya n, wee r (21). 
Arittoph. in A. Cratarus did not forget this Edict in his Collection 
— n of the Decrees of the Athenians. We have juſt now 
2 $exs,” © ſeam that the Schaliaſt of Ariſtophanes quotes this 
— Collection. He cites him alſo in his Notes on the 
Comedy of the Frogs, Act I, Scene VII. Conſult the 
105th folio of the Edition of Florence, 1525. 
25 The ſeverity of the Athenians extended vary fur. ] 
For beſides ſetting a price on the head of Diagbras, 
as we have juſt now ſaid, they perſuaded all the peo- 
vi ple of Peloponneſus to do as much. This is what 
| may be gathered from the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, 


Tatian (d) tells us that he was puniſhed for having openly 
Athenians [ F]. Some learned men gueſs that the Book he attributes to him treated 


Lee fame Scholiaſt relates in another place ; that the Edict and 


rulged the myſteries of th 


(4) Suidat, 1 | 
* 


a} 526, and 
Mctanthes, ;x 


phanis in Avit, 


1 139 vers 


Edit. Florers, * 


4 | the 1525. 


in the paſſage I have cited of his Notes on the Co- 
medy of the Frogs. He borrows this from Craterus. 
R — 3 the — 1 who had faid in 
his Treatiſe yſteries, that the proſcription re- 
garded not only Di but alſo the Pellanians 
2), becaule they r his Work (23). The 
ame Scholiaſt relates that the indignation of the- A- 
thenians againſt Dia provoked them to do a 
great deal of miſchi 


4 


(22) Perhaps 
we 
2 

'ans, and un- 
derftand them 


to Melos the native country of be the inhabi. 


that Atheiſt.  'E © i An eee eee, % tante of Pallene, 


MAN, i e (24). The Melians got fo ill a 


cha- 
racter after the. affair of Diagoras- (25), that 


it 1s be- 


lieved Ariſtophanes (26) gave Socrates the ſurname of 


Melian, only to make him paſs for an Atheiſt, 
% ri es gave this name. to Socrates, becauſe he 
* had the diſciple of Ari who was of 
te the Iſle of Melos, and becauſe all the Melians had 
the reputation, of being Atheiſts. fince the Philoſo- 
„„ pher Diagoras, who took it into his Head to deny 
«© the being of a Deity.” It is Madenioifelle le Fevre 
who ſzys this in the 349th of her Notes on the 
Clouds of Ariſtophanes. She took. it from the old 
Scheliaft, and conſequently it is not againſt her, but 
againſt him, that I am going to make an obſervation. 


'The Decree of the Athenians againſt the ĩmpious Dia- 


« A- 


goras was publiſhed in the 1ſt year of the-g1ſt Olyme . 


iad (27); it was aſter that time, therefore, that the 

elians muſt have had this ill reputation. Now So- 
crates was at that time above fiſty years old: there- 
fore ſeveral years muſt have paſſed ſince the Lectures 
given him: by Ariſtagoras : and it would have been a 
very ſcurvy jeſt to carry ſo high, and by fo retro- 
active an effect, the flanders which Diagoras raiſed 
againſt his country, Ariſtagoras would then have been 
in his grave, or at leaſt very aged. Who can con- 
ceive that Ariſtophanes could have perſuaded himielf 
that he ſhould K K by 
making the people 1 r that Ariſtagoras the 
Melian had taught Socrates ? I might propoſe another 
Obje&tion. The Comedy of the Clouds, Wherein So- 
crates is called a Melian, was acted before the pro- 
ſcription of Diagoras (28): but if we believe the 
Scholiafts (29), there are things in this Comedy which 
relate to facts poſterior to the proſcription; ſo I inſiſt 
not on this difficulty. | 
tius, nor his Commentators, know any thing at all 
of this Ariſtagoras the Melian, the maſter of $ 
I ſuſpeR a little that the word Arifagoras has 
into the Scholia of Ariſtophanes inſtead of Diagoras. 


a Borough of 
Attica according 
to Stephanus By- 
Zantinus, 


(23) Ey N irorhe 
2 r, Aνννν 
#21 Tooe n 
805 an. 
01. Ariftoph 
in Avib. oli 


197 verſo, | 


(25) Ang wo 
1. a 9576. ou 

Minus u A= 
vpe. Idem, ibide 


(26) In Nub, 
Act. 3 Scen. Is 


(27) Diod. Sicu- 
„ lid, 23. cap, 


(28) The firſt 
year of the 8gth 
Olympiad, and 


viſed 
But as neither es Laer- the-year follow- 


ing. See Samuel 
Petit. A call. libs 
I, Cap» 6. 


(29) Samuel Pe- 


What fortifies my conjecture is to ſee that the Scholiaſt titus, ibid. 


ves two characters to his Ariſtagoras, which ſuit 


thoſe olia (31) it is faid that Diagoras was con- 
temporary with Simonides and Pindar ; according to 
which ſuppoſition he might have taught Socrates. 


[ atian relates that he was puniſhed bawing 
vulged the myſteries of the Athenians. Hers are the 


words of Tatian (32). , AD,. , ans 


ras (30) : he makes him a Dithyrambic Poet, (30) EN v 
a ner of the myſteries. In another place of gas H dv- 
P*p(orr UE FE wm 
XpnoaTo Ta t. 
. Scholiaſt. 


Ariſtoph. ibid. 


(3 1) Idem, ibid. 


folio 105. 


Tere iopynoriuney ra wap Advaidg bauen pn, {Fir (32) Tatian. com 


ri. ve © 


vas f Diagoras Athenienſis erat, ſed 


my/leria apud Athenienſes prophanaſſtt, punitus eft : bu» 
jus Phrygios libres cum legatis, nos odiftis. I do not 
know w a hetorician would have rea- 


ſaned thus: You have puniſhed a man who had profancd 


the eren 4 and though you read bis Rooks, yet you hate 
us, tian's aim is to ſhew that the hatred & Gen- 
tiles hore the Chriſtians was unjuſt ; and to prove it, 
he all two things to them : one, that they had 
puniſhed the profane Diagoras; the other that they 
read his Books. Methinks there was no great addreſs 


ies wird Adtyou brrvyyavary; r4 Grate, page 
guod m. 164 


in calling to remembrance the ancient ſeverity of tha 


Athenians againſt thoſe who had ridiculed the Reli 

on of the Greeks, as the Chriſtians then did. | 
ſides, did not Tatian fee that it was eaſy to anſwer 
him ? _ you ſhall have been treated as Diagoras 


Was 


(33) 74 


6511 con 
1 e. 0 
vale if 
aν 22 
cb T4 
err % x0 
nu, KA 
moulwl, * 
Kagel 
te N . 
Myftert a 
conternne 
multos 4 
avertere 
feria ne 
omnibus, 
gans G 
ans, & 
wolebant 
avertens 
in Ala) 


DI 
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"= * 
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385 


che myſteties 6f the Goddeſs Cybele [G. Others ſay that Diagoras dictated very juſt 


Laws to the Legiſlator of the Mantineans [H]. Cicero mentions ſome profane 
#8; SA LI >0 + 08. * F 3 . D328 : 1 . Tis W7- 


4 
| IF) o „ = 


was, your Books abi be treated as his are: there will 
be. fame' curious people vubo till preſerve the Writings 
you compoſe againſt our Gods, you need not fear it ; only 
ufer a puniſhment like that of Diagoras which you 
have reminded - us of. I deſire to be excuſed if I 
ſometimes take notice of deſects in reaſoning. It is 
of greater uſe to point out them to young Readers, 
than to ſhew them a falſe fact. I return to my 
Text. | 17 | 
Athenagoras and Suidas acquaint us with this ſame 
| diſcovery of the Athenian myſteries. I put Suidas's 
(33) T2 & Hu- words in the margin (33) ; which ſhew that this im- 
er eee ue. pious perſon was not contented with letting all the 
—— The World know what thoſe myſteries were; he alſo 
eric +» 76 fe- laughed at them, and di ſſuaded thoſe from initiating 
cicue 7401 din, themſelves who had a mind to it. We have already 
re, v ugs cited the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes (34) for this fact. 
">. th * Let us ſee what Athenagoras ſays. Avaryepes pay Yap 
£210 pahvoue U- pixiru; dv INiXA AS "ASwain, 4. dier Op- 
died. erf nds le wtoor nararivirrh A, x) T&% i Paris 9 
— T& rd Kapiipey Dnuacerrs auge, 9 70 T8 Ha- 
multos d wirtute x, h Ta; yelyuna; 4 xaraxiaTOT: Egan. 4 
Testes . » « my» rape d Greef fendt ö hg das Ge,: Diagoræ 
feria narrabat guidem ſacrilegam impietatem jure damnabant Atheni- 
annibus, ea Foul: enſes, qui cum arcane Orphei ſermones coulgo exponebat, 
tum Fleuſinia & Cabirotum myſteria publicabat : & 


gan & extenu- 


ans & illos, gui « n 
volebant initiari, Herculis flatuam, 


avertens. Suidas, ſecabat : denique palam & dijert> Deum efſe ntgabat 
in A1azybpate on i. e. The — wy juſtly — 
« the ſacrilegious impiety of Di „who not only 

(34) In the Rg. es expoſed — ſecret Diſcourſes of Or heus, and the 
mark [D] Ci e. myſteries of Eleuſis and che Cabiri but he clef 

* «« the ſtatue of Hercules in pieces, to ſupply wood 

(35) Athenag: in 4e for boiling his turneps; and moreover, he publick- 

Legat. page We 4 ly and flatly denied there was a God.” Read the 
4 ſequel of his Diſcourſe, and you will find a ſolid ar- 

t ſounded on the capital. difference there was 

tween the Chriſtians and Diagoras. | The latter 

having ridiculed the Gods, and the Grecian Myſte- 

(36) Do&rine ries, did not ſubſtitute better in their room: but the 


uricuſe, live 2+ TY , : 
L. t 139. Chriſtians ſubſtituted the true Deity. - I find here a 


ing which very few profane Authers have mention- 
(37) Itis a miſ- ed; I mean the treatment which Hercules met 3 
2 from Diagoras: Father Garaſſe ſpeaks of it, but 


be Melian. 
: with too much embroidery. - Here is what he ſays 
| (36): © I expect our pretenders to wit will repreſent 
(33) 1 have met «© to me that Diagoras the Milefian (37), who was 
— « called Tus ATaE18T by way of eminence, was a 
E. te He- ** man of parts, and that Sardanapalus was a brave 
chens who relates . Prince: for as to Diagoras, who publickly laughed 
this adventure: 4 at the Gods, and taught that there was no other 
be vo 2 «« Deity in the world than kind nature, going one 
hn _— — 3. « day, as it is ſaid, into an inn, made a witty repartee, 
Scen. 1. How-⸗ **, which has been admired by all antiquity (38) ; for 
ever, it is falſe 4e finding, there was nothing to be had for his dinner 
8 — eſs. them, he bethought himſelf of 
1 „ „ houſe to dreſs them, t an 
F wh Za. old ſtatue of Hercules, which was the tutelar Deity 
rats, pag: m. ** of the houſe, and accoſting him ſaid, Veni Hercules 
Ents © mba rao fo 
ne barn; © mult oblige you to unde hm 
— n 1 day, to s theſe; lentils : and another time go - 
ſon of Diagoras ; ** ing into a Court- yard where the Prieſts were tak- 
and thereupon he =“ ing an Augury from, the ſeeding of birds, and ſee- 
relates, pretty , 44 ing that the whale ſacred College was greatly ter- 


dat wens aeg <<, rifed., becauſe, the chickens did not cat, he took 


inſt the 1dol of *© them, in a ſeeming paſſon, aud dipping them three 
i We > a 16 or ſour times in a tub full of water; You ſhall drink, 


mens Alexandri-,, « ſays he (39); fance. you. will not eat; and on account 
nus relates it like- 44 'theſe two. ſayings, 
wiſe, Admonit, n 
ad Gentes, pat · 
15. 


«« iſt was a man of g pe 

«..cing.of Atheiſm is no mark. of ſtupidity. . I con- 
«+. ſeſs that theſe two; repartees are well enough. for a 
4 ſcoundrel 3 but to conclude from theſe, two anſwers 
«© that Diagoras was a, man of excellent wit, is what 
„Ir cannot comprehend, foraſmuch as there are at 
«© preſent a th | poten and coblers who, when 

I 


) 
43 
- 


(39) I do no 
know, this = | 
been ſaid of Dia- 
goras : it is of 

Publius Claudius“ 


that Volerias (s they-are gay and a little warmed with wine, make 
22 relates 46 better okes than theſe, and when they have done 
, + bo F f ＋ , 


— be 88 Rapid a5 Diagoras Was.“ 


* * 
= - - - 
9 \ A — ; b + 4 
* . — Sg $4 LS EY . * , 
5 ain eee f „ 6 — 9 * 4 
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— 


ne ligna rapis coguendis deefſent, dij-. 


lentils, and that there was no wood in the 


they maintain that this Athe- 
f good wit, and that the introdu- 


Alian declares that hg could ſay a great deal of 


repartees 
or 


[G) Some learned men gueſs that the Book <vhich Ta- 
tian aſcribes to him treated of the myſteries of © the God 
deſs Cybele.) Voſſius believed this; for having cited 
the words of Tatian, be adds (40) : Phrygio ferme (40) De Hifter, 
fuiſſe arbitror hiftoriam corum quzs ad Cybelen five ma- Grac. page 437« 
trem Phrygiam & ejur ſacra pertinerent, atque ab en 
N fine hoc conſeriptam ut à ſatris illius homines aver- 
teret, i. e. The Phrygian Diſcourſes I take to be 
the Hiſtory of thoſe things which related to Cy- 

“% bele, or the Phrygian Mother, and her rites, and 

„to be by him written with a deſign of drawing men 

«© away from her'myſteries.” Methinks Tatian ſhould 

have alledged the moſt impious Writings of Di ; 
and conſequently thoſe. whoſe Titles we ſee in Heſy- 
chius —— and Suidas. Thoſe two Authors tell 
us, that when he ſaw the perity of his Plagiary, 
he publiſhed a Work a his — of 

Religion (41); that is, he publiſhed the motives of the (41) EM.] ) 5 
worlt of all Apoſtaſies, or, in his way of thinking, 3.7 Cr Mum, 
the motives of his converſion. This Work" was inti- 2 275% 7% 
tled Ade anonuyiCeorry, Hadrian Junius will have Wye, ixTrTOo ry 
this to ſignify Diſcourſes wwhich precipitate from te- The Th 
ers ; quaſi orationes de bus precipitantes ditas. 2 
Emilius Portus, the Tranſlator of Suidas, explains this „tu: Diageras 
Title as if it fignified, Diſcourſes which overthrov» towers dye, ſcripft 
and fortifications ; turrium ac munitiomum de, ices / 4 


Perhaps the Author had in view to ſignify that his 7.7, Kfer toni 
Work was a fortreſs ened whit quod towers n a communi 


againſt all the aſſaults of Divines. According to the idea 
Junius, this impious Writer would have boaſted of Hleſych. Illuſtrius, 
having thrown down all the Deities from heaven into 2, Kae, 
the abyſs of annihilation z according to that of AEmi- ogg 4 
lius Portus, he would have boaſted of having demo- Portu- :4 Tran- 
liſhed the ramparts with which Religion has fortified /ator -F Suigas, 
her ſelf... Perhaps he directly attacked Cybele, as Voſ- Av que conti- 
ay ſuppoſes ; * ſay, the mother, of the Gods, inen g. et. 


N % Berecynthia mater ) 
| in TURRITA per wurbes 
Lata Dein pattu, centum complexa neptes 
Dunes calicalas," omnes ſupera alta tenentes (42). 


High as the mother of the Gods in place, 
And proud, like her, of an immortal race; 
«© 'That when in pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian round, 
„ With golden Tux RxRHrs on hertemples crown'd 
«© An hundred Gods her ſweeping train ſupply, 
Her offspring all, and all command the ſky.” 
| | Dryden. 


Perhaps he imagined that by deſtroying the mother 
he deſtroyed the whole family, — taking the 
pains to attack every God in particular. According 
to this conjecture, which does not appear to me very 
ſolid, Tatian might be eaſily led with Suidas 
and Heſychius, as to the Title of Diagoras's Work. 


(48) Virg. a- 
6. ver. 785. | 


[AH] Others ſay that be diftated very juſt Laus 

to the Legiſlator f the Mantineanz.) There will be 
nothing in this k but what is worthy of at- 

tention. of (43) Alan. 


Zlian having ſaid (43) that the Laws b 
Mantinea were moſt joſh, and as good as thoſe of the Hin. lib. a. 
Locrians, of Crete, or Lacedæmon, or | thoſe of the 
Athenians, adds that the perſon who gave thoſe Laws 

to the people of Mantinea was the Athlet Nicodorus, 

highly renowned on account of his Victories, but who 

having in his latter days applied himſelf to the draw- 

ing up of Laws, had done his country a much greater 

ſervice than the proclaiming the prizes with which he 

had been honoured could have been (44). O e (44) The Gre- 
v,, x) fer T1 HAnow x) ve,, wire i cian Cities 
mary. THTE dime Wonrwodpa® 75 warf To 2 them-) 
nete ren THY i To cad es.  AEtatis ſuæ tempore, _ 
& exacta pugilatione legiſlator eis extitit, lunge utilio- , 1 
rem ſe patrie in ea re preſians, quam quum publice Vice obtained the prize 
tor in ftadiis proclamaretur (450. This is not all: in the Games 
lian obſerves that according to the common opinion e _ 
theſe Laws, were compoled by Diagoras, who gave 


them ready drawn up to his friend Nicodorus. Laitly, 45) Alan. 
Nico- Yar. Hift. lib. 2. 
rus, ©P* 23» 
E Dil. 26 E2:% 4 | | n e 


71 


ver. 7. * 
1 


renn 14 49 engen | 24 N 
dorus, but that he would not, becauſe the praiſes 


(46) Chap. xni. 


4 7 *%..! 


of Diagoras [ 1], , Some ſay; this impions perſon . was indebted: for bis liberty to 
R 5 j "The | blunder of Peter Gregoire of Toulouſe is a very groſs one. 
imagi iagoras was accuſed of having ſtolen the Poems of another [Z]. 


He 1 


which... he ſhould give him would ſeem to belong alſo 


do Diagaras. This is ſomething remarkable. Here is a 
- downright Atheiſt and without any reſerve, who 


Laws to a. State, as juſt as thoſe of Solon, or of Ly- 
curgus. On the other ſide, here is a Prieſt who ſets 
up for an Hiſtorian, and who ſu the praiſes 
which Nicodorus has moſt juſtly deſerved ; —_ 
Preſſes them, I ſay, becauſe the glory of them would 
reflect on Diagoras. Not that | 
partake of thoſe praiſes, but he denied the 
Deity, and conſequently the Hiſtorian 
be, equitable with reſpe& to him; muſt Laws of 
Hiſtory be prevaricated with, ſince an Atheiſt was 
reby deprived of the honeur due to him. We ſhould 


leis wonder at ſo depraved a notion of morality, if we did 


Let us bere take notice of a ſtrange wron 


- inference af the Civilian Baudouin. He relates what 


concerns the Legiſlator of Mantinea, and makes this 
reflection on it: that impiety. is not only a great wound 


that it is rather to be wi 


to the Laws, but alſo a miſchief to States ; and 


there were no Laws, ju- 


riſdiction, or ſociety, than that the adminiſtration of 


| Juſtice ſhould bo in tha hands of impious men : and 


(47) Franciſcus 


Balduinus, ad 
Zdicta Princi- 
Pum Romanorum 


de Chriftianis, 


pag. m. 111. 


«« giver among the Mantineans ; and that he adviſed 


with no other than Di the Atheiſt, from 
«© whom he received the Laws which he eſtabliſhed. 


«+ rather than impious 
© tribunals, it were to 
„ ment, 0 Laws, and no Society 


have ſj 


that it would be better to live without Laws and with- 
out Tribunals, than to be ſubject to ſuch a jurifiRi- 
on; but if, notwichſta their Atheiſm, they were 
zealous for the public and piqued themſelves on 
executing to the greateſt advantage the ' Regulations 


which they ſhould: judge moſt proper to -reſtrain-evil- 


doers, to prevent litigiogs ſuits, to maintain the rights 
of -widows and orphans, fair dealing in trade, concord 


in families, &c. who doubts but it would be incompa- 


rably more advantageous to live under ſuch Law⸗- 
givers, or ſuch Judges, than without any Juriſdiction 
at all? But the better to know-what a wrong way of 
thinking Baudouin was in when he compoſed this part 


of his Work, it is ſufficient to confider two-things : 


ane, that though he knew no more of the Laws: of 
Diagaras, than what he had learned by reading of 


a — he notwithſtanding ſays that he ſuſpected 


m; and yet lian, as little 1 as he was 


0 


to do Diagoras juſtice, had highly extolled chem. 
The 2 thing to be conſidered is, that Baudouin 
compares the Emperor Diocleſian, and the Authors of 


gives the Roman Law, with the Legiflator of the Manti- 


neans directed by our Diagoras. He admires the ex- 
cellent Laws they made, only wonders that im- 
pious men were able to form ſo noble a Work, and 
three lines - after he tells us that it is better have nei- 
ther Laws nor Polity, than to have them drawn up 
by impious perſons, that is to ſay, by the Emperors 
who perſecuted the Chriſtians. Equidem cum ſoope co- 
gito, in rebut civilibus preflantiſſimes fuiſſe legiſlatores, 
quos hafenus "'Bcelefies hoſter acerrimos fuiſſe dixi : & 
eorum quotidie nomina eg titali in iis, quos ſape volvi- 
mus, libris Furit Civilis occurrant, ſpe etiam attoni- 
tus obflupeſeo tam & 2 vera religione averſam ofſe ſapi- 
entum ( ut vucamtur) hominum mentem, tamque omnium 
prop? regnorum imperiorum que omnem conflitutionem oe a 
— 


recla pielate alienam & abborrentem; ut quot ali 


prudentiſii mos nomothetas lauuare folemus, inſanos car- 

viſces in hac cauſa execrari cogamur (48). i. e. (48) Idem, ibis 
« Truly when I refle& that choſe whom I have hither- E 
to repreſented ns the bittereſt enemies of the Church 

% were moſt excellent Lawgivers in civil matters; 

„and that their names and titles frequently occur in 

„the Books of Civil Law; I am. often aſtoniſhed 

« and amazed that the minds of wiſe men (as 

are called) ſhould be fo averſe to the true Religi- 


« Kingdoms and Empires ſhould be ſo remote from 
and contradictory to real piety : ſo that thoſe whom 
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| 
L 


IS 


the Tem- 
| & : look (49) Cicero, 4 
there is a Nat. Deor Jo 
wonder, anſwered be, to ſee p. 37 · 
thoſe who have eſcaped ; is the cuſ- (50) He obſerves 


TIVos Tet by Eau 
be db H a, 
—_ 


Dia was 
veſſel caught in a violent ſtorm : in the height of it alt, Plarg dſent. þ 
they began to ſay to Diagoras that they well deſerved & ff ſervari | 
what they underwent, for having taken on board ſuch %. . 
an impious wretch as he was; behold, anſwered he, © When one ad- 
the gteat number of Veſſels which are expoſed to the . mired the vo- 


ſame ſtorm as ours is; do you think I am on board , tive pictures 
every one of them? {dengue cum ei naviganti weltores . 1 
adverſa oy pp timidi & i dicerent, nom in- 4% would baue 
juria fabi illud acciders qui illum in tandem navem rece- «© been many 


pifſent, offendit eis in eodem cur ſu multas alias [aboran- more, ſaid he, 


ter, queſioitque mim etiam in iis navibus Diagoram web ©; | 2 
44777 This ſhould teach the faithful and or- 4 % 2 
thodox; that the argument which are borrowed from « ben. Diogen- 
the ordinary courſe of Providence tire not proper to be Laert. lib. 6. i= 
to all ſorts of unbelievers. © - L 1603 3 Diagers, gull, 
K] Some [ay he owed his liberty te Democrites.] It 57 | 
is ſaid that that Philoſopher,” him among a {5r) Cicero, de 
t many ſlaves who wete expoſed to ſale, Natura Dec. 
im; and found in him ſe happy a diſpoſition that he 15. 3. cap. 57 
bought him for ten thouſand and made him, 52) <4 & 
not his ſervant, but his diſciple (52). Heſychius Illu- 
[L] Peter Gregoire. . . . imagined be was ang of cy in Aua pi 
; ing bat. 


8 Serre 
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5 DIA 
Clemens Alexandrinus did not well underſtand the doctrine of this Philoſopher {Af};'> - | 


\ having flolen the, Poems f anon ber.] Let us quote his likely as that of Heſychius, may. eafily lead one out 
\ Syntsgm. words (53): Diagoras Tolaclidis filius. impius didtus, of the way. road i 22 WW 5 36 
bak Univerſi, * plagii accuſatus à Poita guadam, de ſurrepto pan [M] Clemens Alexantirinus did not well underfland taps A- 
ib. 36. ſub f nem, à ſe conſeripto, 775 furto ſe non teneri, atque Hl the doftrine of this Philoſopher]. He thought that Dia- po 8 _ 
page 1» 70 paulo poſt prolato in lucem pæane ſecunda fama hominum goras, and ſome others who, have paſſed for Atheiſts; m. 1 5. 5 
1 of ateretur, quamobrem & marſfius Diagorat orationes got that ill reputation for no other reaſon than becauſe 
— miſtake, in ſeripfit a,, quaſi de turribus pracipitantes di- y. more diſtinctiy knew. the. falſity of the Pagan ( 55) Eiz«! a 
Traftatu de Pla- eas, que defeAionis cauſſam- à communi d Diis per- Religion and he is aſtoniſhed-that men of ſuch regu- ay aur 
gio Literario, ſuaſion⸗ continebant, ut ſcribit Heſychius Milf us H- las lives ſhould have been defamed as impious - per- 50 Tay Tammy 
num. 4b grid. i. e ** Diagoras the ſon of  Teleclides, ſur- ſons (54). They did not arrive, ſays he iat the . imwrrwxrags 
«« named the Impious, being accuſed by a certain know of the truth j but they perceived error : . x mma 
% Poet of Plagiariſm, in ing a Hymn which he and this perception is a. good ſeed. to produce the ht e g de- 
« had written, ſwore he was not guilty of the fact, of truth. This doctrine differs. much from the opinion cage A te 
% and the other ſoon after, publiſhing that Hymn, ob- of a vaſt number-of people, who imagine it eaſier to wa Eri . 
„ tained a great reputation ; whereat Diagoras being convert a ſuperſtitious P to the true Religion than en ipſam non 
% vexed, wrote the Diſcourſes intitled dmorugyGorras, an Atheiſt. . Muretus (56) approves that Fan, fon: — 
« that is, caſting headlong from towers, which con- timent concerning the cauſe of Diagoras and ſome 2 
« tained his motives for diſſenting from the common others paſing for Atheiſts :, but they are certainly ger; gud jor 
« perſuaſion concerning the Gods, as Heſychius II- miftaken. Diagoras was reputed an Atheiſt, becauſe dem non parvum 
« luſtrius writes.” Peter Gregoire did not underſtand he rejected the exiſtence. of the Deity abſolutely - and tr ſemen ad 
the Author whom he cites; Diagoras was not the Ac- without any reſtriction. See above the Remark IO]. 4 
cuſed, but the Actuſer. This falſhood deſerves to be What we find in the Scholia of Ariſtophanes ought to ng ves. 
taken notice of, becauſe it is capable of impoſing on go for nothing: Awyysgug pins; womry; A-, 3; x} dem, ibid. 
a Reader, It is probable that an innocent man who ape dun wonyere: i, ©: The Poet Dizgoras, isse 
calls the Gods to witneſs his innocence, and purges Atheif, who alſo introduced new Deities. Such a teſ- (56) Muret. 
himſelf by oath, may be terribly provoked, when he timony, -oppoſed to the contrary authorities, is a fly Yar. Le#. lib. 
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ſees his calumniator triumph over him. Wherefore ſet againſt ; hang. 10. cap. 17. 

the Narration of Peter Gregoire, being almoſt = Dp . 1255 
| © DIANA (JOHN NICHOLAS DE) a Jeſuit, is known to me only by the perſe- 

cution which he ſuffered for a Sermon he had preached on St. Lucifer. The Inquiſitors 


of Sardinia condemned this Sermon, and ſhewed a great deal of animoſity againſt the 

Jeſuit. He did not acquieſce in their judgments ;,. and N ſo many methods of 

defence, that at laſt he obtained the victory in the 13th. year of the proſecution, Diego 
Arze-Reynoſo, the Inquifitor General, annulled all the proceedings of the Tribunal of 

Sardinia, and chaſtiſed ſome of the Aſſeſſors; and the better to re-eſtabliſh. the reputa- 

tion of Diana, he created him Qualificator of the Supreme Council of the Inquiſition, 

4% Exrraed and cleared him from all blemiſh by a Decree paſſed the igth of December 1653 (a). 


Writi . N NW 
Lad, Lives 1 ſhall quote a | paſſage out of it [A] that the Reader may ſee the iniquities which 
— * A 3 ] N = 05 oy —— TR | 8 | 7 0 x BEES Is þ-4 are 

Societatis I | | = | | 


— Catholico Hifpaniatum Rezi oblatus Madriti anno 1696, menſe Aprili, contra Bibellum ſupplicem eidem regie Majeſtati oblatum à RR. PP. 
Carmelitis ad ſuadendum ut univerſis imponatur filentium circa antiquitatem Ordinis Carmelitici tenendum, poſt Decretum Inquiſitionis Toletanae 
contra 14 Volumina de Actis Sanctorum. ; | ens | * ä 


T Hewvar cleared iy a Dew oft 19th of D. „ coption and the propoſitions. which had been con- | 
cember 1663. 1 ſhall quote * _ of it.] I © demned with ſuch clearnefs and ' ſtrength of argu- 2 
tale it from the Petition which the Jeſaits of the Pro- „ ment that &c.” ' And' becauſe the ings of 


is unjuſt, png to remove it by a Decree, part of which 
be kept on follows : Ur in omni tempore preſenti perinde ac futuro 
Toledo has con- conftet, innoteſeat, atgus publica fiat innocentia didti Pa- 
iris Diana; ut item illi ad quos hujus rei notitia per- 
venerit gui que r e e ex-proceſfi- 
bus in illa cauſa commits, & in libell rmprefſo ſupra 
relatis, publicam hanc fatis/a&tiontm habeant ſuper dicta 
nas it preſati Patris innocentia & catholica illius in Evan - 
does not intend to deprive the Author of the liberty of gelio ex ponenda ductrina . . Pariter ſciant omnes ou 
_ juſtifying his ſentiments. They ſhew that the Apo- Tribunal atque ſupremum /acre Inquifitionis Cancilium 
logy of a Book —— that Tribunal has been non ſolum cunvictos cuir fidem caſtiget, fed innocentiam 
ſometimes found ſo convincing, t the Inquiſition eam proemiet inculjatorum, adlldita ſatisfatione publica 
(2) Quod ita non has revoked its own ſentence (2), and they prove it by contra netorias ii ſdem impattns injurias, ad Deum di- 
raro fam oft ut the iffue of the long Cauſe of the Jeſuit John Nicholas nique Dominum nftram omnipotentem remittente ditto 
Inquiitio edifta de Diana. His reputation continued blemiſhed for P. Diana publicam ac juſtam vindictam de grawvi /ibi 
ſua revocaverit ſeveral years; but having ſhewn the partiality of his Mate” injuria per 'delatorem, conjuratores, emule ac 
a Judges, he glorioufly obtained the diſunnulling of their fa/ſos teſes, minuſque bene afftetos miniftros, ſupplicands- 
pri . e ſentence. Per annos omnino duodecim & ' gizinque men- divine Majeſtati 7255 pre clementiæ quatenus omni. 
ndori, quin & ſes graviſim? pa. oft optimius ille Feſuite pro defenſa um talium mentibus © 


length in th g's nd | 
Citation (4). of becauſe it tends to obtain that filence'may 
this Article. 


vinee of Toledo ted to — 4 ue in the — — erony; of r _ cauſed fome ſcandal, 
1) I ſet down 1696 (1). teten Peti upreme Council o nquiſition ht them- 
$2 Title at amd $a a the trans Puke 2 ar 


both ſides, aſter — — 
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| em drgnetur infundere, qua it- 
novis approhati- weritate: & fuit hac quidem veritas denfis ates puff. Iiftrati errore fuo cegnito dor rectogus & peculiariter in | 
enibus ac laudi- ,, obfuſtata nebulis ut tantum non pateretur * hve cuſũ commiſſa culpa animas ſuas poſſint ſalvas fa . 
Libell. Su plex Fuit aucrori neceſſe advuer ſus ares Fit» 1x ores hci. cer Ce. (4). | i. e. To the end that in all times, (4) Libel. Sup» 
pag 5. N pere welut partiales & 'paſſioni obnovios: Sum ane * as well as future, the innocency of the ſaid P, Pas: 6. 
teceptionem illam & dammatas propoſitiones e probavit = Pather” Diana" may be known and made public; | 

(3) Libell, Sup. Diana argumentorum energis & evidentid ut, De (3). © that thoſe alſo whom the knowledge of this affair 
Plex, pag. . Ii; e. For twelve years and five- months did. that “ may have reached, and have therefore been ſcan- 

5 good Jeſuit moſt grie vouſiy ſuffer ſor defending the 4 dalized at the | proceedings in that cauſe, which 

4 truth; which was ſo obſcured by the thick clouds © are” related in the abovementioned printed Caſe, 

of paſſion, that it was very near ſuſſering an eclipſe, „ may have this publie ſatisfaction concerning the 

% The Author was under a neceſfity of excepting a- ** ſaid* Father's innocence,” and his orthodoxy in ex- 
„ painſt the Inquiſitors of Sardinia, as partial and * pruning the Goſpel: . . That it may likewiſe be 
« bie to paſſion : and Diana made good chat ex- n unto all perſons that the Tribunal and ſu- 
e f af 4 preme 


„ the Faith, but alſo rewurds the innocence of the 

* blameleſs, maki — 2 — for the noto- 

0 N — Which ve been offered them. Laſtly 

« the ſaid Father Diana refigning to God Almighty 

«« the public and —— ry be e great injury done 

«« him by the Informer, malicious conſpirators, 
and falſe witneſſes, and the "officers who were ill 

„ affected towards him; beſeeching the Divine Ma- 

* jeſty and his (gracious detnency that he would fo 

| «« far enlighten the minds of all ſuch, that perceiv- 
6 jn their error and correcting it, and particularly 
* the fault committed in this caſe, 1 fave 
« their ſouls, c. I aſſure my ſelf that ſeveral 

Readers will be well to find here the other like 

inſtances which the Jeſuits produce in their petition. 


The Iſt is that of Julian: Archbiſhop of Toledo. He juſtice 


wrote a Book de tribus Subfantijs, which was con- 

demned by Pope — b : he juſtified * * my 

Thid. pag. 20+ vigorous A . is reaſons were ſo well ap. 
1 ot 5 1 took off the prohibition and 
Leko, & highly commended the Archbiſhop (5). The IId 


. example is that of Stephen Fagundez, a Jeſuit. He 


read: but when his Apology appeared, intitled, . Rueftiones de 
2 in 5 præcepta 2 * . 

ad — — de lacticiniorum our e efu tempore Cu 2 

qua 12 1. e. ** An Apologetical Treatiſe for Precepta Eels 


«« queſtion: concerning the eating of milk-meats and 
„eggs in the time of Lent,” the Book was ordered 


of the propoſitions which had been condemned de- 

ſerved cenſure ; ſo that by a new Decree of the 18th 

of April ' 1630, the Tribunal of the Inquiſition per- 

mitted that Work to be read. The IIId inſtance is 

that of the great Toſtatus. Some of his opinions 

having been condemned, he demanded to -be heard, 

but could not obtain it: the intrigues of his enemies 

were the occaſion of his being denied this common 

* es ek Agr cn he . ſuch loud complaints, : 

that ears Eugenius IV, who a 
e Nee by pen 1d) bed at the Gut of 7 4 +54 
Rome, there to maintain his opinions. Toſtatus ap- ex f Yn th 4. 
peared, and defended himſelf fo well that he obtained pologetici Toſtati, 
a glorious victory (7), | YON! £19512) Barre 2. 


Dic K ARCHUs, a ſcholar of Ariſtotle, compoſed a great number of Books which 


were much eſteemed [4]. Cicero and his friend Pom 


highly [B], and I thi 


| He compoſed a number of Books, which 
Sr LA. . 1 t is thought that his Work on 
Ariftepbares, ad Muſic contained not only the deſcription of the cuſ⸗ 
Viſpas, folio 519, toms and manners which 2 the exerciſe of 
Sed Jonfum de that art, but alſo the Hiſtory of the Dramatical pieces 
Tae 4% which had diſpated the prize. Por which reaſon it is 
20 K. ehe by ſuppoſed his Treatiſe wit parixdy dps, de Certa- 
(2) 22 = off | 
the ſame $choliaſt "minibus Mufficis (1), was but a part of the Treatiſe wy! 
ad Nub. folio 99, rus, de Muſica (2). It is alſo ſuppoſed that the 
Ar- Le Treatiſe wa Ae cyan, de Cortaminibus Div- 
G) It is cited by Macis (3), and likewiſe another Treatiſe which was 
the ſame Sc boli · intitled ears m (4), were parts of the Treatiſe 
oft ad Aver, folio wy} purer dymrer, de- Certaminibus Muſicis. Jon- 
$90, — s ius freaks thus: Liber hic Dicearchi oy} peoixdy 
(4% 1 L cited by 27/99 de guo diximus, omnino pars fuit ejuſdem operis 
the ſame Scboliaft 3g prerinns de Muſica, guo & de ipfi. antiquis Muſicis 
ad Veſpas, folio atque Paris eoramque fabulis, de ſaltationibus, & de 
2 certaminibus mſcis eum egiſſe veriſimile eft (5). Such 
(5) Jonkuy :4;2, a Work would be an admirable repertory for the Au- 


— thar of an Hiſtorical Dictionary. The Book of 
(6) Lib. 3- in Dicæarchus l Bien, de Vitis, quoted by Di 
Platone. Laertius (6), would be a repertory no. leſs uſeful. I 


(7) Athenzvs, make the ſame judgment of the Work which he in- 
1 bb. #595" ticled t 28 of Dad Bis, de Vita Gracie (7), 
636. wherein ve the deſcription of Greece, and of the 
(8) Adverſus Jo- Laws and Cuſtoms. of the Grecians. St. Jerom (8) 
—— has quoted this Book. I doubt not but Porphyry had 
and e, Ib. the lame Work in view when he put Diczarchus into 
3z, the number of thoſe who have briefly and exactly col- 
(9) Te curri- lected what concerned the Greeks (9). See in Voſ- 
tec Te xa dn ſius (10) the Title of ſome other Works of Diczar- 
2 — Conſult alſo What I am going io ſay. 
CT ECT nd [BJ. .. Cicero and. . . . Pomponius Atticus valued 
res Gracanicas them highly.) Cicero makes . no ſcruple to aſſert, on 
breviter & accu- the word of Dicæarchus, a thing which he could 
2 3 hardly believe; which was, that all the cities of Pe- 
* 1 loponneſus were maritime. He conſulted a learned 
pud Voſnum, de man who was greatly ſurprized to read ſuch a thing 
Hiſt. Grec. paz · in Dicæarchus, and yet adviſed him not to doubt 
3 truth of it. This learned man was a Greek (11). 
(20) * _ ſhall ſet down the words of Cicero, which are glorious 
47. ey 9» I Diczarchus. Peloponnefias civitates omneis mariti- 
(adder the 18th ma ee hominis non nequam, ſed etiam tuo judicio pro- 
le of the Bati, Dicearchi tabulis credidi. Ii multis nominibus in 
79 Hoo to Trophonia (12) Cbæronis narrations Gracos in eo repre- 
33 728 mare tam ſecuti funt, nec ullum in Bk. 
lib. 13- pag- 594, Ponggſo lacum excipit. w mibi autor placeret : et- 
: cites 1 enim erat 2 . in Peloponne/o : — 
*p1 Tue eie Ipo- „irabar tamen, viæ accredens cummunicaui cum Di 
Zeche me, . Aigut /t grins of commatus, Aa, pu ie 
antrum Trophonij, de iſſo Dicaarcho now minus. exiſtimabat, | quam tu 
| fe C. Veftorio, ego de M. Cluvio, non dubitabat, quin ei 
crederemus . ... 1fum itaque ego locum totidgqm ver bus 


ponius Atticus valued. them 


their eſteem extended even to the Work wherein he attacked 


a Dicearcho tranfluli (13). i. e. © On the credit of ( 7 Cicero, E. 
** the tables of Diczarchus, a man of no ill charac- 4% %, bb. 6 ad. 
« ter, nay one who has been approved by you, I be- 

« lieve that all the Peloponneſian cities were ſituate 

«« near the fea. | He reprehends the Grecians, in 

„ Chzron's. account of the Cave of Trophonius, on 

*« ſeveral conſiderations, for being ſo very fond of the 

« ſea; and he excepts not any one place in Pelopon- 

1% neſus. the Author pleaſed me, becauſe he 

„% was well verſed in hiſtory, and had lived in Pelo- 

«« ponneſus ; yet was I ſurprized, and ſcarce believing 

«© what he aſſerted, I communicated the matter to Dio- 

„ nyſius. - He alſo was at the ficſt a little ſurprized, 

but on conſideration, having no leſs an opinion of 

« Diczarchusthan you have of C. Veſtorius, or I of M. 

«« Cluvius, he made no doubt but we might depend upon 

« him... This paſſage, therefore," I have tranſlated 

„word for word from Di us.“ Let us ſtrength- 

en this paſſage by the following words of the 12th 

Epiſtle of the ad Book (14) : Dicæarcbum rea? ama: (14) Ad Atti- 
noſtri ednening ; i. e Lou ate in the right to love 

«++ Diczarchus ; he is a man of extenſive learning, and 

„ a much better member of Society than thoſe adice- 

% archi, or unjuſt-. governors of ours; and by theſe 

(i5) 3 Nunc pror/us hoe flatui ut quartiam tanta contro- (15) Epift. Al 
werfia eft Dicearcho familiari tuo (16), cum Theophraſta lib. 2 ad Atti- 
amico meo, ut ille tuns rev furt Bio lange omni- 

bus anteponat,. bic autem Ynuperreor, wirigue d me mas (16) See 7 
geſtus efſe wideatur. Puts enim me Dicæarclo affatim Epiſt. XXX lib. 
fatisfeciſſe.. i e. I am now come to this reſolution, 73 

*+ that ſince there is ſuch a diſpute between your in- 

„ timate acquaintance Dicearchus and my friend The- 


ophraſtus, the ſormer preferring an active life far 


© before all others, and the latter a theoretic, I will 
«« keep fair with both. For I chink I have given 
abundant ſatisfaction to Diczarchus.” But. Ci- 
cero no where teſtifies ; a greater, eſteem for Diczar- ; 
chus than in the ad Epiſtle of the ad Book (17); ery- (77) 4% Ati. 


alſo the 
ing out O hominem / See the Whole paſſage, , See allo! 
It has been ht very | ſtrange, and juſtly, — — Epiſele of the 


Voſſius has not taken notice of it. (18). He obſerves 

the ſame ſilence with regard to that of the 3d Book (78) Rupertus, 
de Legibus 3 nor does he ſay any thing of the Book de £21/t ad Reimer 
interitu hominum. In the 3d Book de Legibus, Cicero Hum, page 503. 
informs us that this Philoſopher had publiſhed ſome 

very Diſcourſes on Politics: Theophraſtus inſti- 

tutus ab Aviſtotele abundavit ut ſcitis in es genere rerum, 

ab eodemgue Ariſftotele. dictus Dicæarchus huic rationi 

Rudioque non defuit. i. e. Theophraſtus, who was 

„ inſtructed by - Ariſtotle, abounded, as you well 

„know, in precepts of that kind, and Diczarchus, 

« who was taught by the ſame maſter, applied * 

n e 


(19) C 
Offcijo, 
cape 5 


6 
55 


(27 
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«« ſelf to the ſame ſtudy.” In another plags he re- 
lates a very curious thing; that Diczarchus, having 
made a comparative calculation | of all the / accidents 
which take away mens lives, found that war' deſtroyed 
more than any other thing. Ef Dicaarchi liber de 
interiti hominum, Peripatetici magni & copitff, | qui 
colleis ceteris tun, eluvionts, peftilentie, vaſtitatis, 
| belluarum ttiam' repentine multitudinis, quarum impetu 
bert quedam hominum genera efſe conſumpta, deinde com · 
parat quanto plures deleti fint homines hominum impetu, 
id oft bellis & ſeditionibus, quam omni reliqua calami- 
(19) Cicero, de tate (19). i. e.“ There is alſo extant a Book of 
Offcijs, lib. 2» the death of mankind, written by Diczarchus, an 
cap. 5. « eminent and knowing Peripatetic, Who havin 
collected the various cauſes, as inundations, plagues, 
* devaſtations, the ſudden irruption of wild beaſts; 
* by which he allows conſiderable numbers of men 
«© to be deſtroyed, afterwards computes how many 
„ more ate taken off by the violence of their own 
* ſpecies, that is by wars and inſurrections, than by 
2 * A 6ther calamities put together 
the eſteem which Cicero had for this Writer. I ſhall 
immediately quote a paſſage wherein he calls him his 
atlas. rn 
. I believe their 
the Work wherein he attacked the immortality of the 
Soul.) He had mede two Treatiſes on this ſubje& 3 
each divided into three Books. Dicearchus in eo ſer- 
mone, quem Corinthi habitum tribus libris exponit doc- 
torum | ris i ſputantium, primo libro multos loquentes 
facit, duobus Pherecratem quendam Phthiotam ſenem, 
quem ait d Deucalione ortum, diſſertntem-inducit, nihil 


20) Idem, Taſc. ,s remperatione nature wigeat 
f ag th vie delitiæ mee Dicæarchus contra bunt immorta- 
. Bratem diſſeruit. Is enim tres libro: ſeripfit "qui Leſbiaci 
'— ©  epocantur, quod Mitylenis ſermo habetur, * 
(21) Mid. ere amm effe nio#tales (21). i. e. archus 
in that Diſcourſe held by ſome learned men diſ- 
„ puting at Corinth, which he has given us in three 
. Banks introduces in the firſt Book ſeveral interlo- 
« cutors, and in the other two one Pherecrates, an 
„ old man of Phthia, whom he makes to be deſcended 
% from Deucalion, arguing that the ſoul- is nothing 

«© more than an empty that the term Ani 


* than ſimple body, 

«© hy the diſpoſition wh 

„ is my delight, has argued r 

« jimmortality: far- he wrote 

<< called Leſbian; becauſe the diſcourſe is * 

(22) Dicgerebi * have been held at Mitylene, wherein he adeavours 

l {x64 ure « to prove that our ſouls are mortal.“ Cicero de- 

e velim mitt. clares in ſome of his Letters that he wanted thoſe 

lib, 13 Bede 33+ oudhpfrre Mice deſires ponius Atticus to ſend 

EE im (22). a Bn 

An invindbl I hall obſerve, by the way, chat this opinion of 

Objection againſt Dicæarchus is not worthy a Philoſopher: to 


. ̃ « manner is to have” no” principles 'and/7to 
' overturn the harmony of a ſyſtem. you up- 
mortality of the ſe, with this Author, that the ſoul is not diſtin&t 


from the body; and that it is no more than a power 


» equally diſtributed through all living things, and 


WwWazich makes but one ſimple” being with the bodies 
Wich are called living, either you no longer know 
What you ſay, or you. are 


' this” virtue always accompanies the body: for what is 
+... not diſtin from the body is eſſentially the body, and 
According to the firſt principles of reaſon it is a con- 

tradiction to ſay a being ever exiſts without its eſ- 

ſence.  Whence it mani 2 the faculty 
bodies, and that the 


* 8 # 
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- 


of feeling does not'ceaſe in 
Vox. IV. 
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living away each of theth its (21) Diceorebuw 
ſoal with it, when they are corrupted; | Thets e cn Ariſe. 
is therefore no room to flatter one's felf that ſenſation . 


will ceaſe after death, and that one ſhall be ſubject to 4:40 22 1. | 


no pain. If a body is capable of pain when it js nee. enfant, 
ſeated in the nerves, it ane uſceptable of it %% alter 15 
wherever it be, either in ſtones, or in metals, or in %%% quidem 


che air, or in the ſea. Andd if an atom of alr | was f a , 


once deſtitute of thought, it ſeems very impoſſible SL e . : 
its converſion into that ſubſtance which we call ani- 7 alte, ita de- 
mal ſpirits, ſhould ever render it a thinking ſubſtance; , ſuis can- 
This ſeems as impoſſible as to give a local preſence to wh of day irons 
a being, which had been for ſome time w thout any ferre conetur, i. e. 
local preſence. Wherefore, to reaſon conſequently, itt“ But let us paſs 
muſt be laid down for certain, either that the ſubflance'** Þy Piczzrcbus 
which thinks is in en from body, or that all bodies 2 
are lubſtances which think, . ſu it cannot d cc * 
e e nr ten Tg 
according to the principle of Diczarchus, that there © of whom 

is a certain number —— which think. Cicero, 8 

ver, argues very ill againſt Dicæarchus (23): he . ; 

pretends that” according 4 that Philoſopher ; 5 0 bt — 2 
ſhould not ſuffer pain, becauſe he could not perceive ** not that he had 
that he had a ſoul. The Philoſopher might eaſily . * bal zandthe 


eem extended cen 19 anſwer, 1 do not deny but that a man feels, and that. het e ſo de- 


he perceives he feels, but I deny that he knows What . 1 


feels in him to be a ſoul diſtinct from his It is ** fic, that he 
very true that he does not feel it}; for he only knows , <24cavours to 
it by reaſoning. La®tantius (24) makes uſe of the Fa-. nom eren 
or Cicero. * 40 
1 have juſt now perceived that ſome may fall into . — 

an illuſory way of reaſoning againft the a t J Cicero, Tuſe. r. 
baue oppoſed to che ſyſtem of Diczarchus ; which % "3: He bad 
obliges me to prevent an «Objetion. I may be told fa, J res, 
that ſenſation may be a modification of body: whence be Muficion and 
it would follow that matter, without loſing any thing Tb ple, made 
which is eſſential to it, may ceaſe to feel ſo ſoon as it 4 cal to conſiſt 
ſhall be no longer ſhut up in the organs of a living 4 — of the 


machine. I anſwer that this doctrine is abſard ; for gan, hie ab 


all the modalities of which we have any knowledge artificio fuo non 


are of ſuch a nature, that they do not ceaſe but to receffit. See Lac- 
ive place to another modality of the ſame kind. No fi . Ile. 


is deſtroyed but by another figure, nor is any & 4. ka 
colour driven out bat by — — 5701 t Dei, . 
„ according to the old Philoſophy, . pe — 


4 


which expel one another out of the ſame ſubject, are (24) Lib. 7. cap. 
OED ſame ſpecies ; but it l be al. ts 


me at leaſt that they belong to the ſame kind of 

ich are named fangibl'. Wherefore, to (25) I intend 

it muſt be ſaid that no ſenſation is driven erke here 

its ſubſtance, but by the introduction of ſome bs nn 
othing "hinders but that the ſenſa- 

which has other kinds under it, 

7 what they call ſpecies infima. Ac- 

cording to this my Objection loſes nothing by the an- 

ſwer which I am refuting ; and I have till foundation 


f 
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2 
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to ſay, that if the animal ſpirits have not out of the 


nerves the ſenſation which they had in them, they 


modalities which ' ceaſe, without being ſucceeded by 
another poſitive ' modality : the  inſtan | 
will be alledged againſt me; but gures 

3 ſibly againſt the defenders 
of Dicæarchus. But I reply that 
not diſſer, as is ſuppoſed, in the ſame manner as po- 


ſitive modalities and privations do. Reſt and motion 


are both the one and the other a very real and poſitive 
i 9 in exter- 
her accidental. Reſt is the 


: 
; 


nal Lern v 


hts : whence it follows, “ fellow diſciple, 
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4) Ses Stabo, of Lacedæmon K and a ſcholar of Ariſtarchus: but he is in the wrong in making 


— — him the Author of 


Polybius frequent» 
«&archus, 


(5) It was print- 


ed at Augsburgh, 
by the care of 
Hoeſchelius, in the 


year 1600. 


mark [Z]. 


pu 
man ou e. 
6e) See the Re. intimate friendſhip with none but men of pr 


ſerves reprehenſion [GJ]. Voſſius ought not to have attributed to him a Treatiſe on Po: He 4. if. 
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Diczarchus had received a Commiſſion from ſome Princes, to take the height of the 

Geography was one of his principal ſtudies (a), and we have a Trea- 

il} extant on that ſubject (b). The Work he compoſed concerning the Re- 

blic of Lacedæmon was extremely honoured (c). He held it for a maxim, that a 

el 775 but that he ought to contract an 
)- 


mountains [7]: 


tiſe of his- 


into nothing impoſlible in the order of nature? Would 
not the converſion of figure into ol waxy of all 
figupe, or the converſion of local preſence into a pri- 
vation of all local preſence, be a converſion of ſome- 
thing real and poſitive into nothing ? They are there- 
fore impoſſible in the order of nature: therefore the 
converſion of ſenſation into a privation of all ſenſation 
is impoſlible ; for it would be a converſion of ſome- 
thing real and. poſitive into nothing. To conclude, I 
ſay that all the modes of bodies are founded on the 
eſſential attributes of body, which are the three di- 
menſions. Which is the reaſon why the loſs of a 
figure, or a local preſence, is always attended with the 
acquiſition of another figure, or of another local pre- 
ſence. Extenſion never ceaſes, nor ever loſes any 
thing: wherefore the corruption of one of its modes 
is neceſſarily the generation of another. For the ſame 
reaſon, no ſentiment can ceaſe but by the exiſtence of 


another; for in the Syſtem which I am refuting, the 


ſenſation would be a mode of the body, as well as 
figure, and fituation. But if you would found ſenſa- 
tion on any attribute of matter different from the three 
dimenſions, and unknown to our underſtanding, I 
ſhould anſwer you that the changes of this attribute 
ought to reſemble the changes of extenſion. Theſe 
can never make all figure, or all local preſence, ceaſe: 
and ſo the changes of this unknown attribute would ne- 
ver cauſe all ſenſation to ceaſe; they would be no 
more than the paſſage from one ſenſation to another, 
as the motion of extenſion is only the paſſage from one 
place to another. | 

[D]- . . . Moreri attributes it to another, Dice- 
archus-. . . . of Lacedgmon.) It is unconceivable how 
he could commit this miſtake ; for after he has quoted 
the paſſage of Cicero concerning the impiety of Di- 


cæarchus with regard to the nature of the ſoul, he 


adds that Tertullian alſo mentions the error of this Phi- 
- lofopher. Now here are the words of Tertullian quoted 


(26) Reine ſius, 
3 69. pag» 


(27) Adv. Ma- 
them. cap. 19. 


(28) Pag. m. 14. 


by Moreri. Denigue qui negant principale, ipſam prius 
animam nihil cenſuerunt, Mafemins aliquis Dicæarcbus. 
i. e. Laſtly, they who deny the principal, were 
« firſt of opinion that the ſoul is nothing, as was one 
« Diczarchus a Meſſenian.“ The Philoſopher. whoſe 
error Tertullian takes notice of is Diczarchus of, Meſ- 
ſina ; why then does Moreri attribute this error to 
Diczarchus of Lacedzmon ? He heaps miſtake upon 
miſtake by referring us to a great number of Authors 
who have ſpoken of Dicæarchus, ſince he appropri- 
ates all their teſtimonies to a Dicæarchus of Lacedæ- 
mon, to whom Suidas aſcribes no Book, either little 
or, great; and fince it cannot be denied that ſome of 
thoſe teſtimonies concern Dicæarchus of Meſſina. A 
learned Critic (26) believed the Summaries of the 


Tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides cited by Sextus - 


Empiricus (27) to be the production of the Gramma- 
rian Diczarchus, of whom Athenzus makes mention 
in. his 1ſt Book (28). I agree that ſuch a Work 
would better ſuit Diczarchus the Grammarian of La- 
cedæmon, and Scholar of Ariſtarchus, than Dicæ- 
archus of Meſſina, the Scholar of Ariſtotle; but not- 
withſtanding, when I conſider that Suidas attributes no 
Work to the former, and tells us that the latter was a 
Philoſopher, a Rhetorician, and a Geometrician, I 
hag rather give all the Works which are quoted under 
the name of Dicæarchus to the Diſciple of Ariſtotle. 
If he of whom Athenæus ſpeaks in the 14th page of 
his 1ſt Book, without calling him a Grammarian, 
whatever Reineſius ſays, was the Dicæarchus of Lace- 
dzmon, he would rather haye attributed to his own 
country than to the city of Sicyon the invention of What 


he is diſcourſing of in that paſſage, ſince there are 


everal Books, fince Suidas, who is perhaps the only Author who has 
ſpoken of that Dicæarchus, does not aſcribe a Book to him of any fort. This furniſhes 
ly cenfored Bi. me with a Remark againſt Meurſius [E]. There is a 


ght to make himſelf beloved by eve 


0 


ſſage in Pliny. which ſhews that 


ity ( What he cenſures in Plato de- (4) Plut. 5. 
Page 659, 
Dreams. 


Authors who attribute it to the city of Lacedzmon. 
This invention concerned dancing, and it was pro- 
bably in the Book w' uu &ydror, de Certami- 
nibus Muficis, that Diczarchus ſpoke of this, as alſo | 
of the dance named the Crane (29). | (29) See Plutarch 

LEJ... q to whom Suidas ... . aſcribes no Books in, the Life of 
of any kind. This furniſhes me with a Remark againſt I 
Meurfius.) He pretends (30) that Dicæarchus of La- (30) Mevrc, 
cedzmon wrote ſo excellent a Book on the Government 44 Lacan. 
of Sparta, that it was read every year before the youth lib. 4. page 334. 
in the Aſſembly of the Ephori, and that the Edict 
concerning this was executed during a very long ſack 

if one 


of time. What he quotes from Suidas is very juſt, 


clauſe be excepted ; Fhich is, that Suidas there ſpeaks 
only of Dicæarchus of Meſſina. Epe 71y mearsicn 
Enapriaray, H WpOC- irn is Aiden, Ne. L ge 
iTO- dreary warxo ga. Tor Mo'yor wi; vd r Ep px. 
rec dr iνιẽe. txorla; dN & code Sat. x) 18970 
ia rn wigs rnrg. Scripfit Rempublicam Sparta- 
norum. Et Lacedemone lex eft lata, ut quotannis liber 
ine in prætorio Ephororum legeretur, & Juventus auſ- 
cultaret. Lague diu obtinuit (31). 

[F] Pliny teſtifies that he had received a commiſſion 
from ſome Princes to take the height of the mountains.] 
Here are the words of Pliny: Globum tamen effici 
mirum eft in tanta planitie maris camporumgue. Cui 
ſententiæ adeſt Dicearchus vir in primis eruditus, re- 
gum cura permenſus montes, ex guibus altiſſimum pro- 
didit Pelion. 1250 paſſuum ratione perpendiculi, xl ha 
e dam portjonem univerſe rotunditatis colligens (3 2) ; 
i. e, * It.is a wonder, however, that a globe ſhould 
be made in ſo wide an extent of plain, of earth 
and ſea. Which opinion Diczarchus, a man of 
extraordinary learning, comes into, having at the 
«« defire of ſome Kings meaſured the mountains, the 
* higheſt of which he ſays is Pelion, being 1250 
«« paces perpendicular, thence gathering it to * no 
proportion to the whole rotundity of the globe.” 

I am amazed that Father Hardouin has not taken no- 

tice that this paſſage is inconſiſtent with what he 

quotes from Geminus; for Geminus aſſerts (33) that, (33) In Element. 
according to the calculation of Diczarchus, mount cap. 
Cyllene in Arcadia is in height 15 ſtadia or there- — = & Sg 
abouts, that is near 1900 paces. Therefore it is not Plin. tom, 2. 
true that Pelion, which is but ten ſtadia high, is the pag. 217. 
higheſt; mountain which was meaſured by Diczarchus. 

However it be, we have here a confirmation of what 

we find in Suidas, that Dicæarchus had written a 

Book on the meaſure of the mountains of Peloponne- 

ſus. The paſſage of Pliny has eſcaped the diligence 

of Voſſius. | 

[G] What he cenſures in Plato, deſerves naſe] 
He blamed Plato for giving too much power to love : « 
it is Cicero who acquaints us with this (34), and I (34) We» (Pla- 
believe his words will help us to underſtand thoſe of „ Biege! 
Diogenes Laertius, which ſeem to have been ill tranſ- ,ccuſar gui ami 
lated. Here are the words of Laertius (35): A autoritatem tribu- 
N hren vp wiroy Tor Onidhor x) yay x funf erit nimis. Cicero, 
ri T9 Antes. Auna dd x) Tov rere The pa- Tuſcul. 4+ caps 
$55 J Nen irie br A bs Oeprind (36). They have 3 
been thus rendred: Phædrum primo illum ſcripyſe fa- (35) Diog. Laert. 
ma. eft, habet enim queſtio illa nonnihil juvenile. Porro lib. 3. in Platone, 
Dicearchus totum id ſcribendi genus ut grave ac mole- 38. 


(31) Idem, bid. 


(32) Plin. lib. 2. 
cap, 65. 


flum carpit. This Tranſlation does no honour to the (36) See the Re- 


original: it ſuppoſes that Laertius, having ſaid there marke [ 5] of the 
is — Which ſavours of the young man in the —.— — 
Phædrus of the Philoſopher Plato, thought to fortify Citation (3) &. 
what he had ſaid by quoting, a man who found the 
manner wherein that Philoſopher had written that 
Treatiſe harſh and heavy. Methinks it would be 


better to ſuppoſe this to be the meaning of Diogenes 
* a 0 Laertius. 


(e) H 
City t 
Me ſſi 
forme 
na. $1 


» @a » *. 9) s 
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{e) He was fe Dreams H]. Lactantius knew not how to place Dicæarchus properly [7]. I was ne- 


City now a 
Meſſina, and 


ver more ſurprized than to ſee the ſterility of the Jeſuit Jerom Raguſa [N, on fo il- 


formerly Myſ«- Juſtrious a ſubject as Dicæarchus, who has done ſo much honour to Sicily his native 


n. Suidas country (e). 


Laertius. It is ſaid that Plato's firſt work was that 
which is intitled Phædrus: and indeed the queſtion 
which he there examines very much ſavours of the 
young man; Wherefore Dicæarchus condemned the 
whole character of that piece, becauſe of the extra- 


vagant fallies, and the impetuous overflowing of ima- 


ination which he obſerved in it. Cicero, as I have 
already ſaid, infinuates this paraphraſe to us; for the 
exceſs of which he ſays Diczarchus accuſed Plato, with 
reſpe& to the authority of love, no doubt regarded the 
Phædrus. One of the Commentators on Cicero's E- 
(37) Simeon Bo- Piltles (37) has made uſe of this paſſage of Laertius, to 
bus in Epi. confirm a quite ingenious conjecture. He ſuppoſes that 
Cicer. od Atti- Dicæarchus wrote a Book the Title of which was, 
cum AXXIX guts roots, The Superfluities of the Pbædrus, and 
* that Cicero ſends to his friend Atticus for this Book. 
Cicero expreſſes himſelf thus: 7,ibros mibi de quibus 
ad te antea ſcripſi velim mittas, & maxime Said 
TYioray £ E. i. e. I dehre you to ſend me 
« the Books of which I wrote to you formerly, and 
« particularly thoſe of the Superfluities in the Phæ- 
« drus, and of Greece.“ Here follows the note of 
Boſius. Vi dentur his. verbis duo libri Dicæarebi fignifi- 
cari, quorum primo autor ille multa e Phædro Platonis 
ut ſuperflua & redundantia reſecanda eſſe docuerat : al- 
tero virorum illuſlrium Gracia tulifjet vitam con- 
ſcripſerat, buneque librum vocarat E>A&90- gie, ut il. 
: lum Ori EG . 22 wvulgo traditum 7 — 
I quote this Platonem (38) omnium dialogorum totam ejus ſcript 
£2 ge "according rationem 9 nimis inſolentem & faſtidioſam. damnaſſe. 
to the Edition of j. e. By theſe words two Books of Diczarchus's ſeem 
Grevizt. It is „ to be fignified, in the firſt of which that. Author 
Pine he © had ſhewn that many things ought to be lopped off 
hereskipped three * from Plato's Phædrus as ſuperfluous and redundant : 
or four words, « in the other he had written the Lives of the illu- 
ſuch as theſe per- e ſtrious men of Greece; and had intitled the one 
haps, prinum . The Life of Greece, and the other, The Superfluities 
ſcripſiſe, Dicæ- . of the Pbædrus. Laertius relates that it was a com- 
archum vero. 4 mon report that Plato firſt wrote the Phædrus, and 
4 that Dicæarchus, of all his Dialogues, condemned the 
«© manner wherein that was written as too ſwollen and 
affected  Boſius quotes the ns of Diogenes 
60. Laertius, and cites a paſſage of Plutarch (30), where- 
3 in certain 2 in the Phædrus were 
cenſured as ſuperfluous. See Reineſius and Monſr. 
40) Reineſius, Menage. The former (40) thinks that Cicero ſent 
Var Le#. lib- 3+ for the Book of Phædrus the Epicarean Philoſopher 7} 
Gape 3. Page 377+ ©461, and that of Diczarchus intitled 815. EM. 
He therefore partly contradicts, and partly agrees with 
Boſius: but he did not know that Boſius has commit- 
ted a fault here z which is to confound the Work of 
Diczarchus intitled Blei, Lives, with that which bore 
the Title of Bie. EM., The Life of Greece. The 
firſt contained the Lives of illuſtrious Men : the ſecond 
deſcribed Greece, and the Grecian cuſtoms. Mr. 

(41) Menag. Menage has taken notice of this'miſtake (41). 
Not, ad Diogen. [HI Voffius ought not to have attributed to him a Trea- 
Taertium, lid. 3* rife of Dreams.] Let us ſet down the words of Voſſius: 
an + OP magis ambigere licet de libro quem Tullius eum de 
(42) Voſſius, de divinatione, & ſomniis ſcripſiſſe auctor eft (42). i. e. 
Hift. Græci, « Nor is there any more reaſon to doubt of the Book 
Page 47 « which Tully informs us he wrote of divination and 
„ dreams.” He cites nothing for this fat. In all 
appearance he truſted to ſome Author who ſaid the 
ſame thing, and who cited nobody, and he would not 
take the pains to ſearch where Cicero could have 
ſaid this. I doubt not but if this particularity be to be met 
with in any Book of Cicero, it is in that de Divi- 
natione. Having run it over, I have found four paſ- 


(43) Dicearchus ſages there which concern Diczarchus. In the firſt, 


eripateticus cæ- it is aſſured that he rejected all ſorts of Divinations, 
Fera divinationis except that of dreams, and that of 9 (43). 
Cn dof 2 K Whence I infer that at the worſt it muſt be granted 
roris reliquit, me that Voſſius ſhould: have ſaid de divinatione ex ſom- 
Cicero, de Divi- mis, and not de divinatione & ſomniis; The ſecond 
"at. lib, . cape 3. place is but a confirmation of the firſt, ' and I would 
Mot quote it if it did not 'farniſh me with an inciden- 

tal Reflection. Nec vero unguam animus hominis na- 
turaliter divinat niſi quum ita folutus eſt & wacuns, ut ti 


A perſon 


plan? nihil fit cum corpore; quod aut vatibur contingit, 
aut dormientibus. Itague ea duo genera d Dicæarcbo 


probantur (44). i. e. Nor does a man's ſoul ever di- (44) Idem, ibid. 


vine naturally, unleſs when it is ſo diſengaged and 

** free, that it has nothing at all to do with the body: 

** which happens either to raptured Prophets, or to 

* thoſe who ſleep.” Either Cicero muſt not have 

underſtood Diczarchus's doctrine, or the latter muſt 

have contradicted himſelf, and not have underſtood his 

own meaning, Can a man who allows no diſtinction 

between human ſouls and the body, believe that fran 

tic people, enthuſiaſts, or dreamers, have thoughts 

which are not material; that is to ſay, that in that 

ſtate their ſoul finds itſelf perfectly diſengaged from 

the commerce which it had with the body? It is 

certain that-if ſuch a man believed this, he would not 

know what he ſaid, and would involve himſelf in a 

— contradiction. Now we have ſeen (45) that (45) In the Re. 
iczarchus admitted no diſtinction between the ſouls 2 28 

of living bodies, and the living bodies themſelves: : 

if he believed, therefore, as Cicero imputes to him, | 

that becauſe in ecſtafies and dreams the mind of a 

man 1s diſengaged from all commerce with the body, 

the divinations of enthuſiaſts and dreamers are not to 

be rejected, he has contradicted himſelf, and demo- 

liſhed his own Hypotheſes by an incomprehenſible piece 

of jargon. But let us not condemn him without a 

hearing. Perhaps the reaſons on which he grounded 

himſelf” for the retaining the divinations of ecſtaſies, 

and dreams, while he rejected all other methods of 

foretelling things to come, are not well reported by 

Cicero, This exception in favour of dreams, and a- 

lienations of mind, was a wrong ſtep in Dicæarchus, 

and I ſhould be glad to know how he extricated him- 

ſelf out of the difficulty. The third paſſage ſays no 

more than the ſecond ; for which reaſon I content my 

ſelf with placing it in the margin (46). The fourth (46) Me Peripa- 

is more favourable to Voſſius than all the reſt. A *#icorum ratio 

noſtra intereſt ſtire ea que eventura fint. Magnus , 2 - . 

Dicæarebhi liber eft neſcire ea melius ee quam ſcire (47). & gjus qui_nunc. 

1. e. © But it concerns us to know thoſe things which free Crat ppi, 

„ ſhall happen. Yet Diczarchus has ſhewn in a 7% cenſent e in 

large Treatiſe, that it is better not to know than vit 5:minum 


k . we l 
„to Know them.” But this Book of Diczarchus is * form 


not that which Voſſius ſpeaks of; it is not intitled, tura Præſentiant; 


either de divinatione & ſormiis, or de divinatione ex fi aut furore-di- 
Jomnits, and perhaps it is not different from that of the % concitarus 
deſcent into the cave of Trophonius. In a word, — 71 
this Philoſopher might have explained his ſentiment on woueatur a6 5. 
the ſubje& of Divinations in ſome of the Books of bere. Cicero, de 
which Voſſius had already given the Title: where- Pivinat. lib. 2. 
fore it was not neceſſary to quote that de divinatione b. 48. 
& /ſomniis apart. | 

[1] LaRantius knew not how to place him properly. ] (47) Ibid. 
He very juſtly condemns Diczarchus on the Mortality 
of the Soul ; but he is miſtaken when he accuſes him 
of having been the forerunner of Democritus with re- 
gard to that falſe doctrine: for Diczarchus, having been 
one of Ariſtotle's diſciples, did not flouriſh till long 
after Democritus. In eadem ſententia fuit etiam Py- 
thagoras antea, ejuſque præceptor Pherecydes ; quem Ci- 
cero tradit primum de æternitate animarum . 
Qui omnes licet eloguentia excellerent ; tamen in hac 
duntaxat contentione non minus auctoritatis habuerunt, 
gui contra hanc ſententiam diſſerebant, Dicearchus primo, 
deinde Democritus, poſtremo Epicurus (48). i. e. Of (48) LaQtantius, 
the ſame opinion alſo was Pythagoras before, and Divin. Inſcit. 
** his maſter — ; the firſt, according to Cicero, 2 8. 
** who diſputed againſt the immortality of the ſoul. 4. 13. Bay 
* Who tho! they all excelled in eloquence, yet, in this 
** ſingle controverſy, thoſe who diſputed againſt this 
opinion had no leſs authority, viz. Diczarchus 
*« firſt, then Democritus, and laſtly Epicurus.” 

[K) 1 have... . been ſurprixed . . at the fteri- 
lity of the Feſuit Ferom Raguſa.] His Elogia Siculo- 
rum qui veteri memoria floruerunt, printed at Avignon 
in the year 1690, contain only the Titles of a few 
of Diczarchus's Books, and an Extract of Charles 
Stephens. This extract imports that, according to 

[ 
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8 ; Remark 


(Fo) Qui tamen 
Dicæarcbum ta- 
lia opinantem a- 
lium fuiſſe 3 Di- 
cœarcho noſtro o- 
Pinatur. Hier. 


Raguſa, page 94. 
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A perſon, who would not make himſelf known, has ſent me ſome Objections which 


I am going to examine. They concern the Argument which I have propoſed (57) (/) Inthe 


that Philoſopher, mankind had no beginning, and 
the ſoul periſhed with the body. The laſt Dogm ſuits 
his notions, and Cicero, quoted by Charles Stephens, 
aſcribes it to Diczarchus, as we have ſeen above (49) : 
but I do not know on what authority Charles Stephens 
imputed to him the other dogm. If the Jeſuit had 
been ſatisfied with copying Charles Stephens, he would 
not have committed a great blunder : he would not have 
charged him with ſuppoſing that the Diczarchus who 
held theſe ill opinions was not the Meſſenian (50) ; 
for to that Diczarchus does Charles Stephens plainly 
impute them. It is true he fancies, by a very 27 
miſtake, that Dicæarchus native of Meſſana, and the 
diſciple of Ariſtotle, is not Dicæarchus the Meſſenian. 
This is what the Jeſuit ſhould have cenſured him for. 
[L] I am going to examine ſome Objcaions . . . with 
regard to his opinion concerning the nature of the ſoul. 
The Author of theſe Objections begins by unfolding 
our Philoſopher's Syſtem. He pretends that Diczar- 
chus meant that living bodies differ from a dead body 
only in that their parts are ſhaped and put together in 
a certain manner. He compares this opinion with 
that of Des Cartes, in the following manner. If a 
dog differs from a ſtone, it is not becauſe he is com- 
poled of a body and ſoul, and the ſtone is a bod 
only: it is ſolely becauſe he is compoſed of parts ſo 
put together that they make a machine, which the 
ranging of the corpuicles of a ſtone does not. This 
is the opinion of Des Cartes. This idea is very pro- 
per to make us underſtand the opinion of Diczarchus : 
we need only ſuppoſe that he extended to all living bo- 
dies what the Carteſians ſay only with regard to beaſts : 
we need only ſuppoſe that he reduced man to the con- 
dition of a machine ; whence it will follow that the 
human ſoul is not diſtin from the body, but that it is 
only a conſtruction, a mechanical diſpoſition of - ſeve- 
ral parts of matter. This being ſuppoſed, the Au- 
thor of the Objections pretends that I do not weaken 
the Syſtem of Diczarchus, fo far am I from being 
able to conſider the difficulty which I have propoſed as 
an invincible one. I have aſſerted that Dicæarchus either 
did not know whathe faid or was obliged to maintain that 
the power in which he made the foul to conſiſt, always 
accompanied the body; and it is anſwered, that he is only 
obliged to maintain that it always accompanied the liv- 
ing body : they add, that if I had always joined toge- 
ther theſe two terms body and /iving, my conſe- 
quence might have been entirely admitted by Diczar- 
chus, and therefore would have done no damage to his 
Syſtem. It is pretended, therefore, that he may de- 
ny that becauſe the foul is a power of living bodies, 
it thence follows, that it is found in dead carcaſes ; 
for if it only conſiſts in the mechanical diſpoſi- 
tion of certain bodies, as he ſuppoſes, it mani- 
feſtly follows that it ought to ceaſe ſo ſoon as that 
diſpoſition ceaſes, ſo ſoon as the machine ſubſiſts no 
longer. It is thus, continue they, that a Carteſian 


would anſwer to thoſe who ſhould maintain that, ac- 


cording to his Hypotheſis, the ſoul of beaſts ſubſiſts 
even after they are killed. You are miſtaken, would 
he anſwer ; for ſince I ſuppoſe it conſiſts only in a cer- 
tain diſpoſition of the organs, I ought neceſlarily to 
ſuppoſe that it periſhes ſo ſoon as that diſpoſition is 
deſtroyed. The Author of the Objections ſuppoſes, 
that it has never been concluded againſt the Carteſians, 
that the faculty of feeling does not ceaſe in dead bo- 
dies, and that the parts of living bodies carry away each 
of them is life and foul when they are corrupted. It is 
certain, that this conſequence is not objected to the Car- 
teſians; but it is becauſe they do not attribute any 
ſenſation to the ſoul of beaſts : for if they made it to 
be ſenſitive, the ſame difficulties which I have object- 
ed againſt Diczarchus would fall upon them, and they 
would be obliged to give a ſolution of them as well 
as he. Laſtly it is objected to me that the Remarks 
which 1 have made on all modalities which are known 
to us not cealing to be ſuch but by giving place to 
other modalities of the ſame kind ; whence 1t follows 
that a body which had ſenſation on ſome occaſions, 
would never ceaſe having it: it is objected to me, I 
ſay, that this little concerns Diczarchus ; for he never 
attributed life ta matter till after the modification re- 


againſt Diczarchus's opinion of the nature of the foul [ LJ. This will afford me an * [£1 


occaſion 


quiſite to make it a living body, that is to ſay, by the 
different diſpoſition of its parts, I had m right, there- 
fort, to oblige him to give life to any part of the matter 
after its diſſolution, tho" before and after it be really a 
rar but not a living body. This is the concluſion of 
the Author of the Objections. Take notice that he 
has not entred the Liſts for Diczarchus's doctrine it- 
ſelf ; he having acknowledged the falfity and impiety 
of it: he only deſigned to ſhew that I was in the 
wrong to accuſe him of inconſiſtency, and that that 
Syſtem does not loſe its connection and regularity, tho? 
our Philoſopher had not admitted a ſenſation, and an 
imperiſhable life in bodies which have been once alive. 
ou clearly fee here the whole ſtate of the Queſti- 
on : the only point is to know whether a Philoſopher 
who believes there are bodies which think, and bodies 
which do not think, reaſons conſequently. I main- 
tain that he does not, and that whoever once admits, 
for example, that a combination of bones, and nerves, 
feels and reaſons, ought to maintain, on pain of being 
declared guilty of not knowing what he ſays, that 
every other combination of matter thinks, and that 
the jthought which ſubſiſted in ſuch a combina- 
tion, ſubſiſts under other modifications in the diſ- 
united parts, after the diſſipation of that combination. 
do not repeat the proof I have already produced on 
this ſubject, nor is it neceſſary for me to give them 
any new ſtrength : for the Author of the Obſervati- 
ons has not attacked them. He has only obſerved that 
Diczarchus needs not give himſelf any trouble about 
the matter, conſidering he has declared, that matter 
does not begin to live till after a certain diſpoſition of 
its parts. But it is in this point principally that I 
would charge him with not knowing what he ſaid. 
By life he did not underſtand merely breathing, eating, 
walking : he underſtood all the operations of the man, 
the action of the five external ſenſes, imagination, re- 
flection, reaſoning &c. I maintain that he ſuppoſes 
what has hitherto been inconceivable to all mankind, 
if he ſuppoſes that the ſole diſpoſition of the organs 
of the human body makes a ſubſtance which never had 
thought before to become a thinking ſubſtance. All 
that the diſpoſition of theſe organs can do, is confined, 
as in a cl to local motion diverſly modified. The 
difference can lie only in the greater or leſs degree of 
motion. But as the diſpoſition of the ſeveral wheels 
which compoſe a clock, would be of no ſervice to 
roduce the effefts of that machine, if every wheel, 
re it was placed in a certain manner, was not ac- 
tually indued with an impenetrable extenſion, a neceſ- 
ſaxy cauſe of motion ſo ſoon as it is puſhed forward 
with a certain degree of force; I fay likewiſe, that 
the diſpoſition of the organs of a man's body would be 
of no ſervice to produce thought, if every organ, be- 
fore it was put in its place, was not actually indued 
with the faculty of thinking. Now this faculty is 
nite a different thing from impenetrable extenſion; 
& all that you can do to this extenſion, by pulling, 
ſtriking, or puſhing it all imaginable ways, is a 
change of fituation, the whole nature eſſence (51) Nete that 
wheteof you fully conceive, without having occaſion the Peripaterics, 
to ſuppoſe any 4 and even when you deny ben they aſcribe 
there is any ſenſation in it. Some great Genius's have _—_— = ” N 
ſhewed themſelves a little too ow of heart in believ- fall ie ie, 
ing with regard to the diſtinction between the ſoul of 4. to a ſubſtantial 
a man and the body; but no one, that I know of, form, 4vhich, ac- 
has yet ventured to ſay he conceived clearly, that in d *o ther, 
order to make a ſubſtance paſs from the privation of 5 _ 
all thought to actual thought, it was ſufficient to put 2 7eb 95 produced 
it in motion (51), ſo that this change of fituation anew in matter, 
ſhould be, for inſtance, a ſenſe of joy, an affirmation, Ibo being 
an idea of moral vertue, &c. and even tho' ſome ſhould compeſed Y ks 
boaſt that they conceived this clearly, they would not net 5 
deſerve credit, and we aye { to them à paſſage ver acquires ſen- 
of Ariſtotle which I have quoted in Another place (5 2). ſation & know- 
What an abſurdity would it be to maintain that — ledge. 2 
are two ſpecies of colour, one the object of the fight, and (52) Above, in 
nothing more; and the other the object of the fight, the Article AR- 
and of the ſmell alſo? It is ſtill more abſurd to main- LAGS oy 
tain that there are two ſpecies of roundneis, one * ia 
which conſiſts merely in that the parts of the circum- 
ference of a body are equidiſtant from the centre, oo 
4 the 
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occaſion of ſaying a word concerning a Diſpute which has made 4 gteat noiſe in 


England [M. 


the other, which, beſides this, is alſo an a@ whereby 
the round body perceives that it exiſts, and ſees ſeveral 
other bodies round about it. The ſame abſurdity re- 
currs in maintaining that there are two ſorts of circu- 
lar motion, one which is nothing elſe but the change 
of ſituation on a line whoſe parts are equidiſtant from 
the centre, the other which, beſides this, is alſo an 
act of love towards God, a fear, a hope &. What 
I have ſaid of roundneſs with reſpe& to viſion, may 
be applied to all forts of figures with reſpect to all 
ſorts of thoughts; and what I have ſaid of circular 
motion has no leſs force with regard to all the other 
lines on which a body may move either ſlowly or 
ſwiftly. And therefore we ought to conclude that 
thought is diſtin& from all the modifications of body 
which have come to our knowledge, ſince it is diſtinct 
from all figure, and all change of ſituation: but that 
not being the queſtion here, let us content ourſelves 
with concluding that Dicæarchus, to reaſon conſiſ- 
tently, ought to admit every kind of matter to be 
enduod with the faculty of thinking; for otherwiſe it 
was abſurd to pretend, that in caſe ſeveral veins, arte- 
ries, &c. were placed one by another as the different 
parts of a machine, this combination would produce 
the ſenſations of colour, taſte, ſound, ſmell, cold, 
heat, love, hatred, affirmation, negation, &c. See 

(53) He believed the margin (53). 2 
that the ſul was [M] This will afford me occaſion of ſaying a Word 
the barmeny of concerning a Diſpute which has made a great noiſe in 
L lat. England.) 1 imagine that if I had ſimply and abſo- 
Phil. lib. 4. cap. lutely afſerted that no body has hitherto boaſted of 
2. He ought, having a clear idea of a modification of matter which 
therefere, to have is an at of ſenſation, I ſhould not have proceeded too 
1 all raſhly; for I have juſt now read in the Nouvelles de la 
23 , fo Republique des Lettres, that Mr. Locke, one of the 
the four elemerrs, profoundeſt Metaphyſicians in the world, ingenuouſly 
mt neceſſarily be acknowledges that a body indued with thought is an 
cbere reduced to incomprehenſible thing. And take notice that he 
_— . makes this conſeſſion while he is anſwering an Ob- 
ſe that the jection founded on this incomprehenſibility. It was 
barmeny of the therefore greatly his intereſt to deny the foundation 
four elements pro- of that objection; for which reaſon we ought to con- 
duces ages 2% clude his confeflion to be very fincere, and an effe&t 
Go alt ener, + of the force of truth, and a proof that all his utmoſt 
Mufic would be a efforts to com rehend the union of the materiality of 
bound which a ſubſtance oi thought were ineffetual. Now fince 
ſhould be indued à man of ſuch ſuperior underſtanding confeſſes this, is 
_ 2 5 it not probable that no perſon ever boaſted of hav- 
neighbouring ob- ing comprehended ſuch an union ? This would be too 
jecli ? | vague, if I did not add ſomething to it. Let me add 
9 then that the queſtion, whether the ſoul of man is diſ- 
tinct from matter, —— part nt — — 
te between Dr. Stillingfleet (54) ; . 
(54) on of a The firſt maintained that — 5 incapable of thought, 
men in Europe. and thereby hecame the Defender of a fundamental 
He died Bilop Article of philoſophical Orthodoxy. He made uſe of 
3 in this argument among others, that wwe cannot conceive 
4 „ how matter can think. Mr. 2 - prin- 
©) N ciple to be true, and contents himſelf with denying 
8 wy the conſequence ; for he aſſerts that God can do things 
Letires, Nov. which are incomprehenſible to human underſtanding, 
1699, pag- Soo and therefore, becauſe man cannot comprehend how 
a portion of matter ſhould acquire the faculty of 


* it does not thence follow that God, who 

is almighty, cannot, if be pleaſe, give ſome degrees 0 
ſenſation, 2 and thought, 2 —.— * — 

F created matter combined together as he think pro- 
per . . . .(56). All the difficulties which are formed, (56) Ibid. pag, 
ſays he(57), oy the poſſibility of there being nat- 497- 
ter which thinks, drawn from our ignorance, or the nar-/ 
row limits of our conception, do not any ways affect the (57) Ibid. pag. 
power of God, i, f he pleaſes to communicate to matter the 5. 
faculty of thinking, and they do not prove that he has 

not attually communicated it to certain parts of matter 
diſpoſed as he thinks proper, till it can be ſhewn that it 

is a contradiction 10 Juppe e ſuch à thing, Here is a 
formal confeſſion of the incomprehenſibility of the 
thing, and a recourſe to the extent of God's power 
with r to effects which are beyond the limits of 

our underſtanding. It is much after the ſame manner 
that the ſchoolmen ſuppoſe there is in creatures an 
obediential power, by which God might raiſe them, 

if he pleaſed, to any ſtate Whatever: a ſtone might be- 
come capable of the beatific Viſion, and a drop of water 
might become capable of waſhing away all the pollution 

of original fin. Take notice that to refute this obe- 


ential power in matter, with reſpe& to knowledge, 


we ma a proof which it does not appear (58) (58) In the Ex- 
Dr. Stillingfleet has made uſe of. It has 1 7 Abe (2. of ng 
ed to me very proper to ſhew the impoſlibility of join- - —_— 
ing the three dimenſions and thought in the — — 
ſame ſobject. You will find the ſubſtance of this proof Ar, . 98. 
in the _ 2 cite (59): Fa Divine who ſhewed 
a great deal o on agai Abbat de Dangea 
who had made uſe of this t, — tr him 8 22 wary 
well as he could; but he has produced nothing but Lecter, Auguſt 
__ 3 
ark well the expreſſion of Philoſophical Orthodoxy (60) See th 
which I have made uſe of; for I 2 pretend tht — Newvelt 
with regard to Theological, Evangelical, or Chriſtian ©* Jan. 1685, 
Orthodoxy, Dr. Stillingfleet is ſuperior to Mr. Locke. N' *** 
To inſiſt that becauſe the ſoul of man thinks, it is a 
therefore immaterial, is, in my opinion, good reaſon- 
ing, and, - beſides, eſtabliſhes a very ſolid foundation 
of the immortality of our ſouls, a doctrine which 
ought to be conſidered as one of the moſt important 
Afticles of true Philoſophy ; but this truth, ſo far as it 
is grounded on ſuch a principle, does not belong to 
the faithful, nor to Chriſtian Theology. A Chriflian : 
Divine, and every Chriſtian in general, as a Chriſtian, (61) I ſpeak here 
believes the immortality of the foul, Heaven, Hell, zccording to the 
&c. becauſe theſe are truths which God has revealed 22P9b<6s of the 
to us. It is in this reſpe& only that his faith is a true 3 
act of Religion, a meritorious act (61), acceptable to (62) See the 
God, a ſtate of a child of God, and a diſciple of Jeſus Nowveller de 1a 
Chriſt ; and thoſe who ſhould believe the immortality dd. der Ler- 
of the ſoul only on account of the philoſophical ideas 28% b. wre 
which reaſon furniſhes them with, would be no further the Book intiled 
advanced in the Kingdom of God, than thoſe who Parrbaſiars, * 
believe that the whole is greater than a part. Since bat 388, &c. 
Mr. Locke, therefore, grounds his belief of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul on Scripture, he has as much A the be 
Chriſtian, Evangelical, and Theological Orthodoxy Article PER- 
as any one can have. What he ſays on this ſubject ROT (Nicholas) 
is admirable (62). I may probably cite it in ſome Stcur d Ablan· 
other place (63). 9 


DICAZARCHUS, Commander of the Fleet which Philip, the laſt King of Mace- 
don but one, fitted out to attack the Iſlands Cyclades againſt all right and equity, began 
that unjuſt enterprize by a moſt abominable action; for, as if he would at the ſame time 
have terrified both Gods and men, he no ſooner ſaw himſelf in a condition to ſet fail, 
than he erected two Altars, one to Impiety, and the other to Injuſtice, upon which he 
celebrated the whole Divine Service, neither more nor leſs than as if he had deſigned to 
pay his homage to thoſe two Crimes in the ſame manner as he would have done to 
Gods. Polybius, if we had him entire, would have acquainted us with the ſucceſs of 
that war, and the ſequel of Dicæarchus's actions: the fragments which we have remain- 
ing of that Writer only inform us that this impious wretch, engaging in a conſpiracy, ex- 


(a) Extracted pired under the torture ( 


from Polybius, 


a). | 
DIEU (LEWIS DES, Miniſter of Leyden, and Profeſſor in the Walloon College 


Hy. lib. . cap: in that City, was a man of great abilities, and well verſed in the Oriental Languages. 
5. Pes 705. He was born the 7th of April 1590, at Fluſhing, where his father DANIEL pe Diku, 


Vor. IV. 


a man 


7 
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1585. 


publiſned a Commentary on the four Goſpels [D], and Notes on the Acts of the Apo- 


(1) It was in 


6 "a 4 
| $0.5 i 


a man of merit and quality [A], exerciſed the holy Miniſtry. He ſtudied under Daniel 
Colonius, his maternal uncle, who was Profeſſor at Leyden in the Walloon College. He 


was four years Miniſter of the French Church at Middleburgh [B]. 


He might have 


ſucceeded Uyttenbogard, who had been the Court-Miniſter at the Hague [C]: but his 
natural averſion to the manners of a Court did not permit him to comply with the deſire 


of Prince Maurice in that particular, 


He was called to Leyden in the year 1619, to 


teach with his uncle 'Colonius in the Walloon College; and he diſcharged the duty of 
that employ with great diligence till his death, which happened in the year 1642. He 


[His father, DaxiEL vs Digev, was a man of 
merit and quality.) He was a native of Bruſſels, and 
had been a Miniſter there two and twenty years. He re- 
moved thence to ſerve the Church at Fluſhing, after 
the Duke of Parma had taken Bruſſels (1). He un- 
derſtood Greek and the Oriental Languages, and he 
could preach, with the applauſe of his Auditors, in Ger- 
man, Italian, French, and * He was much belov- 
ed by the Sieur de Sainte Aldegonde. The Churches 
of the Netherlands ſent him in 1588, with ſome o- 
ther Miniſters, to 8 lizabeth, to inſorm her of 
the deſigns of the Duke of Parma, who ſecretly made 
her propoſals of peace, tho the King of Spain was 
equipping a formidable fleet againſt England. Lewis 
DE oe the father of Daniel, was for a long time 
a domeſtic to Charles V, and obtained a Patent for 
8 of himſelf and all his poſterity, as a 
recompence for his ſervices. He embraced the Refor- 
mation, and died in that perſuaſion; ſo that his 
friends were obliged to conceal his body at Bruſſels for 
ix weeks, and to convey it to Antwerp, where it was 
intetred by night. 
Peter van Ceulen, better known by the name of Co- 
lonius which his Schoolmaſter gave him. This Colo- 


(2) See his Ar- nius (2) inſinuated himſelf very much into the favour 
Gab, = the of Robert Stephens, who adviſed him to go to Geneva. 
LOGNE, 


He was there recommended to Calvin, who inſtructed 
him in his opinions, and exhorted him to ſtudy Di- 
vinity. He dedicated himſelf to the Miniſtry, and 


rformed the firſt ſunctions of it at Metz, where the 
—— de Clervant had procured a Church to be erect- 


ed. Francis de Beaucaire, Biſhop of Metz, had writ- 


ten a very abuſive book, reflecting on the doQrine and 
perſons of the Miniſters. .- Colonius returned a ſharp 
anſwer to it, and in a few words: this ' anſwer was 
publifhed at Geneva, in the year 1566. He was per- 
ſecuted by the Catholics of Metz, and detained in 


| Priſon for ſome time; and when that Church was ruin- 


ed by the perſecution, and the Temple demoliſhed in 
the King's preſence, he retired into the Palatinate with 


(3) Ex Oratione John Taffin his Collegue. They were both Miniſters 


funebri Lud. 
Dieu. 


4 at Heidelberg; Taffin preached in French, and Colo- 


nius in German. The latter died young, and left a 


(4) Apboriſmi- ſon named Daniel Colonius, who was Miniſter and 
 Theolgici Luder Principal of che Walloon, College at Leiden (3). I 


+ (5) Melchior , 


kerus, 


Cam Profareone have already ſaid that the fiſter of Danjel Colonius 


Melcbrioris 


decteri. 


Leys was the mother of Lewis de Dieu. A Book (4) has 


lately fallen into my hands, which obliges me to 
lengthen this Remark. I nd there that Lewis de 


Dieu, the grandfather of him who is the ſubject of this 
Præfatione Aphbo- Article, attended his maſtey 


Charles V in his expedi- 


' riſmorum Theole» tions into Africa and Germany, and that he made no 


gic. Lud. de Dieu, 


ex Concione fu- 


nebri Lud, de Tor only adviſed him to take ſpecial care of himſelf, 


Dieu, 


habit 


ſecret to him of his being a Proteſtant. .'The Empe- 


becauſe it would not be in his power to ſave him from 


Belgice ab Abra- the hands of the Inquiſition (5). Lewis de Dieu was 
bamo Heidano. 


(6) Leydecker. Charles V; for that Prince could no longer ſcreen 


ibid. 


This is a RO b river . 
22 fact, and ſelf. He was going over into England with ſome other 
unknown, as I young men : Calvin, who was going over in the ſame 
imagine, to all 


thoſe who have 
written of Cal- 


; obliged to conceal himſelf ſoon after the abdication of 


him from the hatred of the Jeſuits (6). It is ſaid 
that this worthy man was inſtructed by Calvin him- 


veſſel (7), repreſented to them that they ought not to- 


{wear when they plaid, at cards. None but Lewis de 


vin z no body, Dieu ſubmitted to this reproof: all the reſt laughed at 
that I know of, it: wherefore Calvin, finding him alone, ſpoke to 


(8) Leydecher. 


Prefatione A- certain Jeſuit 


phoriſm. Tbeols · 
ic. 
ex Concione fun, 


Lud, de Dies, 


de Dieu 


# 


having obſerved him of God, and made ſo real a. convert of him, 
that Calvin ever 


made a voyage to 
England. 


that the young man wrote to his friends that nothing 
ſhould ever ſeparate him from the faith of John Cal- 
vin (8). He dedicated his ſon Daniel to the Miniſtry, 
They alſo relate the following circumſtance; that a 


He had married the daughter of 


ſtles, 


ve him this information of the affair, offered to aſl. 
ſt him in taking up and concealing the body (9). 

[B] He vas four .years Miniſten at Middle- 
burgh.) Mr. Leydecker, Profeſſor of Divinity at U- 
trecht (10), aſſures us that Lewis,de Dieu, having been 
Miniſter only at Fluſhing for two years, went thence 
to Leyden in the year 1619. 1 have followed Poly- 
ander, the Author of the funeral Oration : but I here 
give my Reader notice that it appears by the ſequel 
of Polyander's diſcourſe, that Lewis de Dieu was Mi- 
niſter of the Church of Fluſhing, and not of that of 
Middleburgh. 

[ * That Prefaſſor Leydecker ſpeaks the truth we have 
the teſtimony of ae Dieu himſelf, who, in his Epiſtle Dedi- 
catory of Xavier's Life of Chriſt addreſſed to the Magi- 
ſtrates of Fluſhing, has theſe words : Quee (Urbs we- 
ra) me non tantum in lucem edidit, ſed & in ſtudiis, 

blicis ſumptibus, benigne aluit, tandemque Eecleſiæ 
Faſtorem vocavit; ac per biennium tenuit atque ama- 
vit, donec a Lugduno-Batava Eccleſia vocatum, veſter 
in publicum Ecclefiz bonum amor dimittendum eo 
judicaret. App. Rem. ] 

IC] He, might bave ſucceeded Uyttenbogard, who 
had been the Court Miniſter at the Hague.) Mr. Ley- 
decker acquaints us with ſome circumſtances of this 
affair which deſerve to be read. Prince Maurice be- 
ing in Zeland heard Lewis de Dieu preach, who was 
yet but a Student, and ſome time after ſent for him to 
Court. The young man modeſtly excuſed himſelf, 
declaring that he deſigned to ſatisfy his conſcience in 
the exerciſe of his Miniſtry, and. to cenſure freely 
what he ſhould find deſerved cenſure ; a liberty whic 
Courts did not care to allow. Beſides, he thought the poſt 
which was offered him more proper for a man in years 
than a Student. His modeſty and prudence were com- 
-mended by Prince Maurice. | 

[D] He publiſhed a Commentary on the four Goſpels.] 
This was in 163 1. His firſt care had been to examine the 
Latin Verſions of the Syriac New Teſtament made by 


Tremellius and Guy le Fevre de la Boderie F, and + In Latin 
that of St. Matthew's Goſpel in Hebrew, made by Guido Fabricius 


 Munſler and Mercerus. He found a great many faults 
in thoſe Verſions ; which put him upon examining the 


, vulgar Tranſlation, . thoſe of Eraſmus, and Theodore 


Beza, the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. He com- 


pared them with one another, and all of them with 
the Greek Text. He made no ſcruple to cenſure Be- 


za in thoſe particulars which he thought deſerved cen- 
ſure, and did a great deal of juſtice to the Author 


of the Vulgate. Magnus vir fuit Bexa, ſays he (11), 


eximice eruditionis, acerri mi judicii; 2 ſuis in No- 
vum Teſtamentum laboribus nunquam laudatam ſatis ope- 


tam Eccleſits navavit, æternumgue & ſupra invidiam 


nomen comparavit. Verum fi Vulgatum quogue Inter- 
pretem, guiſquis is tandem fuerit, doctum imo abctiſſi- 
mum virum fuiſſe aſſeram, non me freccaſſe judicavero. 
Suos habet, fateor, newvos, habet & ſuos barbariſmos. 
Sed quin paſſim ejus fidem judiciumgue admirer, etiam 
ubi barbarus wvidetur, negare non poſſum. i. e. Beza 
was a man of great abilities, of excellent learning, 
and acute judgment, who' by his labours on the 
„% New Teſtament has done a ſervice to the Church 
« which can never be ſufficiently commended, and 
„gained immortal honour above the reach of envy ; 
but if I ſhould likewiſe pronounce the Author of 
„ the Vulgate, whoeyer he was, to be a very learn- 


ed man, I ſhould not think myſelf in the wrong. 


« I own he has his blemiſhes, and is ſometimes guilty 
„of Barbariſms; but I cannot help frequently ad- 
miring his fidelity and judgment even where he 


(9) dem, ibid. 


(to) Ibid, 


Tae wh 


(11 ) In Prefa- 


gone. 


«« appears barbarous.” Father Simon ſpeaks advan- 


order were ſearching after the dead body of Lewis de 

Dieu, and deſigned to hang it on ay gibbet: upon 

which Daniel dug it up, and hid it. The Jeſuit who 
3 


gave this Daniel notice that thoſe of his 


tageouſly of the Writings of Lewis de Dieu, in the 


XXX V Chapter of his Critical Hiſtory of the Commen- 
taters on the New Teſtament. | ' ; 


{a) E 
Dedicat 
Prefat: 
Edition 


(b) Lt 
zus, P, 
phoriſn 


Dieu. 


(12) 8 
Citatic 
the A 
COLL 


13) * 
rom 
Oratic 


ced by 


(4)! 


Diari 


(15 
Por, 
prit ce. 
trecht 
year I 
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ſtles, and the Apocalypſe of St. John, which he printed in Hebrew and Syriac [E], 
with a Latin Verſion of his own (a). I ſhall acquaint the Reader what other Books we 
/a) Ex Epites have of his in the Remarks [FJ]. He refuſed the poſt which was offered him of Divinity - 
Dedicated & = Profeſſor in the new Univerſity of Utrecht; and if he had lived long enough, he would 


Prefatione no 


Editionis 1693+ have had-the ſame poſt in that of Leyden (5). He married the daughter of Henry Bo- Ce) Ea rat. 


69 Leydecke- 


gard, Counſellor of Fluſhing, by whom he had eleven children, one of whom pra@iſed/**** 


1, Pref. A- Phyfic at Leyden (c), and afterwards at Amſterdam ; and another ſtudied Divinity, 


phoriſm, Lud. de 
Dicu- 


LE] He printed the Apocalypſe in Hebrew and Sy- 
riac.] This wants explanation. It muſt not be ima- 
gined that he publiſhed two Apocalypſes, one in the 
Hebrew language, and the other in the Syriac. Lewis 
de Dieu publiſhed the Apocalypſe in Syriac only, but 
he cauſed one impreffion to be made in the Syriac Cha- 
rafter, and another in the Hebrew Character. I re- 
ceived this information from Mr, de la Roque, a French 

(12) See above Miniſter at London (12). 

Citation (30) of [F] I ſhall acquaint the Reader what other Books 

the Article we have of his.] He publiſhed the Hiſtory of the 

COLOMIES. Life of Jeſus Chriſt, written in the Perſian tongue by 
the Jeſuit Jerom Xavier, with learned Notes; and he 
joined to the Original a Latin Tranſlation. The Hi- 
ſtory of St. Peter written in the Perſian language was 
alſo publiſhed hy him with [a Latin Travſlation and] 
Notes. As to the two firſt Chapters of Genefis tranſ- 
lated into Perſian by Jacobus Tawuſus (=), he only 

pomp nt ung 2 an b r to the 8 

ay nothing of the Rudiments which he publiſhed o 

13) 2 the Hebrew * Perſian tongues, nor of Fs Parallel 
Oration pronoun- of the Grammar of the Oriental Languages (13). 
ced by Polyanaer Since his death they have printed his Commentary 
% Wikis, is on the Epiſtle to the Romans, with a Collection of 
Diario 3igraph, Obſervations on all the other Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, 

and a Commentary on the Old Teſtament (14). His 
(15 Theſe A. Treatiſe de Avaritia, his Rbetorica ſacra, and his A. 
ery „U. Phorifmi Theologici (15), owe their appearance abroad 
trecht, in the to the care of Mr. decker. His Obſervations on 
year 1693, the Scripture have been reprinted at Amſterdam in fo/zo, 


DIGBY (Sir KENELM) became very 


and was Miniſter at Wopbrugge. The Phyſician left two ſons, one of whom follows his (4) Ex Fpib-la 
father's profeſſion at Amſterdam, and the other ſtudies the Civil Law (d). Dedicat. nove . 
* 


Edition, 1693. 


in 1693, corrected and enlarged, together with the 
Apocalypſe in Syriac. Take notice Alegambe ac- 
knowledges that Lewis de Dieu has faithfully tranſlat- 
ed the Book of Jerom Xavier ; but he accuſes him of 
having tacked to it Heretical Obſervations which de- 
ſerve to be burnt ; additis Animadverſionibus hereticis 
& rogo dignis. Cæterum non infideliter textum inter- 
pretatus eft, fi nonnulla demas quæ fortafſe Codex ipfius 
wvitiata habuit. Thus he expreſſes himſelf in the 
5 page of his Library of the Writers of his 

rder. 

[# Jacobus Tawuſus, Tawoſus, or Tuſius, as he 
is ſometimes called, was a Jew of Tas in Khoraſan. 
His Tranſlation of the Pentateuch is inſerted in the 
fourth Volume of the London Polyglott, and was firſt 
publiſhed at Conſtantinople in the year 1551, together 
with the Targum of Onkelos, the Arabic Verhon of 
Saadias, and the Commentaries of Solomon Jarhi, all 
in the Hebrew Chargcter. This Perſian Tranſlation of 
the Pentateuch, tho" uſeful in other reſpects, and alſo 
Xavier's Hiſtory of Chriſt, which the Author tells us 
was tranſlated from his Original by a native of Per- 
ſia, are both condemned by the learned Mr. John 
Greaves, a competent judge, as written in a very bar- 
barous ſtyle, and therefore not to be imitated. Quæ 
adbuc [ Perſice] edita ſunt, ſays he (16), ve Pentateu- (16) In Præſa- 
chus a Tawuſhio Judzo, five Xaverii Hiſtoria a Cl. %% Arenen. 
Viro D. Ludovico de Dieu: ea aded barbare ſcripta * 
ſunt, ut expers plane venuſtatis omnis fit habendus, qui ſ- 
quis eorum ſoleciſmos judicaverit imitandes. Abb. Rem.] 


illuſtrious in the preſent age for his Virtue 


and Learning. He was deſcended of a very ancient Family in England. His great- 
grandfather was Everard Digby, who accompanied by ſix of his brothers, fought vali- 
antly at Boſworth Field on the ſide of Henry VII againſt the Uſurper Richard III. 
His father, who was alſo named Everard, did not imitate this noble example of Loyalty ; 
for he ſuffered himſelf to be engaged in the Gunpowder-plot againſt James I, and for 
that crime had his head ſtruck off. His ſon, of whom we are now ſpeaking, gloriouſly 
wiped out this ſtain, and immediately rendred himſelf ſo worthy that Monarch's eſteem, 
that he reſtored him to his Eſtate, He afterwards appeared with ſplendor at Court, and 
was not leſs beloved by Charles than he had been by King James. Charles I made him 
Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber, Commiſſioner of the Navy, and Governor of the Tri- 
" nity-Houſe. He granted him Letters of Repriſal againſt the Venetians, by vertue where- 
of he took ſeveral prizes from them, and with a ſmall Fleet which he commanded fought 
that of the Venetians near the Port of Scanderoon, and made his way through it with his 
booty. As he had been all his life a lover of learning, he acquired an extraordinary ſkill 
in Languages, and the Sciences, and became a good Philoſopher, He tranſlated ſeveral 
Authors into his mother-tongue, and in his Treatiſe of the Nature of Bodies, and the 
Immortality of the Soul, he has diſcovered great penetration, and an extenſive knowledge. 
His cloſe application to the Mathematics did not hinder him from ſearching eagerly into 
the ſecrets of Chymiſtry, by means whereof he found out ſome*xcellent Medicines which 
he freely gave away to people of all ſorts, and eſpecially to the poor. He pronounced 
a Diſcourſe in public at Montpellier on the Sympathetic Powder, which was printed, and 
ſold in great numbers. *In the year 1651 he publiſhed his Treatiſe of the Immortality 
of the Soul, on the ſubject of which,he had had long conferences with Monſieur Des- 
Cartes. Theſe two Philoſophers appointed ro meet at the College of Boncourt at Paris. 
The nature and ſtate of the ſoul was the principal ſubject of theirconverſation : and tho? 
they could not agree as to ſeveral points, they parted full of eſteem for each other. Theſe 
were the leaſt conſiderable qualities of Sir Kenelm Digby : his attachment to the Royal 
Family, which had been driven from the Throne of England, his two Embaſſies to 
Innocent X from the Queen, widow of the unfortunate Charles I, whoſe Chancellor he 
was, the firmneſs with which he owned before the Parliament that he was a Catholic, 
and the conſtancy with which he bore the confiſcation of his Eſtate and the baniſhment 
which he drew on himſelf by that confeſſion, render him yer more illuſtrious. * He re- 
tired into France, and there gained the affection of all perſons of wit and honour. On 
the reſtoration of Charles II Sir Kenelm Digby returned to London, where he abode till 


having 
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auer, m. . litter; but his illneſs increaſed upon him to 
g. 137, &c. 
„B. This Article 


DIG 


having been long troubled with the ſtone, and perceiving his kidneys ulcerated; he had 
a mind to go over to France. He cauſed himſelf to be carried towards the ſea in a 


that degree that they were obliged to bring 


him back to London, where he died on the 11th of March (his birth-day) 1665, being 


not being of the near ſixty years old, He married the only daughter of Sir Edward Stanley, fon of the 
number of th-ſe Earl of Derby, by a daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, and had three ſons by her, the 


whichT bave giv- 


in a Liftef, e eldeſt of whom was killed near Brentford, in an engagement with the Rebels, and left 
134%, ond fl- no iſſue. The youngeſt died in his infancy 3 and the other ſon left only two daugh- 


lowing pages © 
the 8th — ters (a). 
the Journal Lite- 


* 
raire de la Haye, in order to prevent all cavil on account thereof, I bere add the following Letter written to the Bookſeller the 17th of March 1719 
Sir, Having accidentally found this Article of Mr. Bayle's Biftionary in my Copy, I ſend it you. Iam forry it is come fo late; but you may add it at 
the end of the firſt Volume, and this will the better ſhew that nothing has been inſerted but what was Mr. Bayle's own. I am, Sir, Your &c. BASNAGRK 


DIGBY (Sir KEN 1 554 We ſhall endeavour 30 ſupply the defects of the precedin 


Article of him. He was ſon and 


ir of Sir Everard Digby [1] of Dryſtoke in Rutlandſhire 
Knight, by Mary, daughter and fole heir of William Mu 


ſho of Gothurſt in Buckingham- 


ſhire, He was born at Gothurſt on the 14th of July 1603 [BJ. About the year 1618 he was 
ſent to Glouceſter Hall in the Univerſity of Oxford, after he had been educated in the 
Proteſtant Religion, and was committed to the care of Mr. Thomas Allen, though pla- 
6. Wood, Lig. ced under another Tutor (a). He continued here in the quality of a Gentleman Com- 


& Antiguit. 


Ger b. moner for more than two years, and aſterwards travelled in foreign countries for ſome 
lis. 2. pag. 383. time. October the 28th 1623 he received the honour of Knighthood from King James I 


and Athen. Oxon, 


„ Hinchingbrook, who had before reſtored to him the eſtate forfeited by his father. In 
2d edit. London 1628 he was Admiral of a Fleet going into the Levant, and gained great hbnour by his 


1721.5 


brave conduct at Algiers in reſcuing many Engliſh ſlaves, and by attacking the Venetian 


Fleet in the Bay of Scandexoon 55 In the years 1638 and 1039 he had a correſpondence 


by Letters with the Lord George 


igby, afterwards Earl of 


iſtol, relating to the au- 


thority of the Fathers and other diſputes between the Popiſh and Proteſtant Religions; 


the former of which Sir Kenelm had about two years 


fore embraced [D]. Theſe 


Letters were afterwards publiſhed [E]. In 1639 he with Mr. Walter Mountague was 


employed by the Queen to engage the Papiſts to a liberal contribution to the King, which 


Sen and heir of Sir Everard Digby.) Sir Eve- 
(i) Wood, * Ab. rard was eſteemed the handſomeſt man of his time (1); 
Oxon. vol. 22 but being unhappily engaged in the Gun-powder- 
col. 354-24 edit. E upon his trial he con the indictment, and was 
London 1721. 1 drawn and quarter'd at the Weſt-end of St. Paul's 
(2) A tue and in London, on Jan. 30, 160+ (2), aged twenty four 
perfe? Relatim (3). At his execution, when the Executioner plucked 
ef — wobole Pre» cut his heart, and according to cuſtom held it up 
7 you ſaying, Here is the heart of a Traitor, Sir Everard 
Sc. edit. London made anſwer, Thou lieft. This is related by Francis 
1606, in 4qto. Lord Bacon (4), tho' without mentioning Sir Everard's 
name. That Gentleman was fon of Everard Digby 
(3) Wood, us; Of Dryſtoke in Rutlandſhire Eſq; who was Maſter of 
ſupra. Arts and Fellow of St. John's College in Cambrid 
(a) In his Hife- in 1579. and publiſhed ſeveral books, particularly 
ria Fe E Tyororia Analytica viam ad Monarchiam ſcientiarum de- 
Mortis, apud mmonſtrans. London 1579 in 4to. De duplici Methodo 
Weed, col. 354+ Libri duo, Rami Methodum refutantes, London 1580 
in 8vo. De Arie Natandi Libri duo, London 1587, 
(5) Hyde, Cara- (5), and A Diſſuaſive from taking away the Goods and 
bg. impreſſor. Livings of the Church, c. London in 4to (6). He 
Libro. Bibli- died at Dryſtoke about the year 1592 (7). 
-. CP, UB] Born at Gothurſt on the 11th .of Fuly 1603.] 
This we are informed of in the Book of Nativities 
(6) Wood, ub; collected by Dr. Richard Napier of Buckinghamſhire, 
ſupra, a MS. in the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford ; and in 
an Almanack for 1673 publiſhed by John Gadbury ; 
(7) Idem, ibid, and in Mr. Wood's Hiftoria & Antiquitate; Univer ſi- 
(8) Lib. 2; pag- tatis Oxonienfis (8), & then. Oxonienſ.{g), But Ben 
333. Johnſon will have it to be June in theſe verſes (10) ; 


«© Witneſs thy action done at Scanderoon 
— 6 Upon thy birth-day the eleventh of Fune.” 


. [LC] Attacking the Venetian Fleet in the Bay of Scan- 
282 * = deroon.) Ben Johnſon in the lines above = tells 
4g. us, that this battle was fought on the eleventh of June; 
but a Pamphlet publiſhed the ſame year giving an ac- 
count of that fight, and written very probably by 
Sir Kenelm himſelf, fixes it on the 16th of that 

month. | 
[D] Sir Kenelm had about two years before embraced 
the Popiſp Religion.] In ſome of Archbiſhop Laud's 
(17) Pag. 610, Letters afthe end of Mr. Henry Wharton's Hiſtory of 
edit. London ghe Trial and Troubles of the moſt Reverend Father in 
2095, in fol. God Dr. William La Parfrr of Canterbury (11), 


they 


there is a Letter of that Prelate *to Sir Kenelm dated 
at Lambeth 27th Marth 1636, wherein it appears, 
that he had then newly changed his Religion for that 
of Rome; which being done unknown to the Arch- 
biſhop, the latter was highly diſpleaſed, and endeavoured 
to regain him to the Proteſtant Religion, but in vain. 
In 1638 there was printed at Paris a Conference with 
a Lady about the choice of Religion, written by our 


Author, and reprinted at London 1654 in 8vo. It 


was anſwered by Dr. William Twiſſe, Prolocutor of 

the 4ſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter in 16423 but 

that Anſwer was never publiſhed (12). (12) Wood, 
[E] Theſe two Letters were afterwards publiſhed.) 4th. Oxon. vol. 

They were printed at London 1651 in 12mo, under 2. cl. 82 and 

the following title : Letters between the Lord George 357" 

Digby, and Sir Kenelm Digby Knight, concerning Reli- 

gion, In the firſt Letter written by the Lord Digby, 

and dated at Sherburn November the 2d 1638, he 

tells Sir Kenelm (13), that he“ thought himſelf as (13) pyy. 2. 

% happy to bear the name of his friend, and 

«© miſed to himſelf as much eternity by the relation, 

« as he (14), who engraved Sir Philip Sidney's friend- (x4) Fulk Cre- 

„ ſhip on his monument.” He then obſerves (15), vil, Lord Brook 

that though Sir Kenelm's example and advice had ever (15) Pag · 2, 3 

been his prime directory in the way of his ſtudies, * 

and in the . pes judgmenti of what I read, ſays he, 

yours muſt be ever cit me of ſingular authority ; yet in 


the particular the Fathers, 7 muſt confeſs, as 


I came unto them perhaps with different preparations, 


fo 1 have likewiſe peruſed many of them with reflettions 
upon their uſefulneſs fame differing from thoſe you ſpe- 
cifie. Tam fo farre from receiving them as judges, that 
in many caſes I cannot admit them as witneſſes authen- 
tick enough, whereon to paſi a werdi in Religion. 1 
diſcover methinkes too prone @ biaſs in moſt of their evi- 
dence, either to the eſtabliſhing of their own private opi- 
nions, or to the deſiruftion of their adverſaries ; and this 
even in the moſt primitive of them ; faction, it feems, 
and a kind of ſetary-paſſion having had as ſtrong, though 
not ſo various a current, even neer to the very ſprings 
of werity, as afterward in the remoter channels, as you 
can much better inſtance (if you pleaſe) then 1, out of 
Euſebius, Epiphanius, and St. Auguſtine, ace them- 
ſelves aljo, as they ſeem to adhere to the Catholick 
Church, and as the Roman glories in them, may well 
be by both ſides allowed an Expurgater. With regard 

3 to 
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piſh Army (c). 
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they effected; and thereupon ſome ſtiled the forces then raiſed for his Majeſty The Po- 


In the beginning of the civil wars he exerted himſelf very vigorouſly 


in the King's cauſe ; but was -afterwards impriſoned by the Parliament's order in Win- 
cheſter Houſe, and had leave to depart thence in July 1643 at the defire of the Queen of 
France, and to travel into that country. He compounded for his eſtate in 1649; and 


the Parliament then voted, that he ſhould depart the Nation, and not return without leave 
from the Houſe under pain of death and confiſcation of his eſtate, 


However he after- 


wards returned for a time; „ and as it is faid, continues My. Mood (d), cringed to Oli- 
e ver; but in what ſenſe, whether in order for the good of the Roman Catholics, or for 


« the carrying on of ſome public deſign, I cannot now tell.“ 


About the ſame time he 


being Chancellor to Henrietta the Queen-mother of England, ſhe ſent him'as her Envoy 
from France to the Pope; and at his firſt coming to Rome he was highly eſteemed by 
all perſons, on account of his admirable parts and learning, as well as majeſtic port and 


to what Sir Kenelm had ſaid, that he relied more upon 
the Fathers for what they tell us they were taught, 
than upon what they teach, the Lord Digby profeſſes 
(16), that he ſhould do ſo too, could he but be half 
ſo well aſſured of the firſt part of Sir Kenelm's reaſon, 
namely, that the former was derived from an infalli- 
ble authority, as he was of the. other, that their own 
"reaſons were liable to error. But as his Lordſhip 
could yet find no reaſon to make him acknowledge, 
that there is any infallible authority but only the Scrip- 
tures, which he conceived is not what Sir Kenelm 
meant; ſo he found as little that the Fathers (eſpeci- 
ally thoſe before the firſt Nicene Counci!) were per- 
ſuaded of any ſuch. And granting they had, he 
could leaſt of all diſcern which of the various doctrines 
they deliver, were rightly delivered to them from that 
unerring authority; fince it is apparent, that they 
teach many uncertainties and errors, as dogmatically, 
and with as ſolemn confirmations, as they do the moſt 
authentic truths. *©** Hardly ſhall you find Scripture 
„ alledged more frankly by them, or the Church. 
* Tradition proclaimed more lowdly in any point of 
« faith, than by Juſtin and Tertullian in the rigid 
« cenſure of the uſe of images, and in the ſame 
Tertullian in affirming Chritt's deſcent to free the 
C Patriarchs; and in theſe two and diverſe others, 
„the groſs aſſertion of the Angels copulation with 
„ the women, and laſtly, then in all the Millenaries 
© moſt confident authorizing of their Judaic Doctrine. 
«© Theſe are perhaps of the lighter inſtances, ſuch as 
flow eaſieſt into a Letter from a bad memory; and 
« yet I pray you reſolve me which of them I ſhall 
* let paſs, as derived from infallibilitie? Whether 
« that, which our Church approves, and the Roman 
% condemnes, as the firſt ; or that which the Roman 
« agrees to, and we diſallow, as the ſecond ; or the 
de ſecond laſt, which both ſides reject? I profeſs I 
© am as yet to diſtinguiſh which of them theſe Fa- 
« thers meant we ſhould ſwallow as delivered to them, 
% and which chew and conſider as only delivered by 
« them. Theſe and many more irreconcileable paſ- 
« ſages in them have rendered me much alike affected 
4 both to what you ſay they tell us they were taught, 


*, and to what they teach; that is, to have my rea- 


(17) Pagy 4, 5. 


(18) Pag. 8. 


« ſon, as much as I can, cleared and enlightened by 
« both, but to ſuffer it to be hood-Winked and led 
« implicitly by neither. I reverence theſe holy Fa- 
« thers as divine eſtabliſhers of faith in things, where 
they all concur, and where not, as happy aiders of 
&« the underſtanding, as it were ſacred bellowes of the 
„ ſoul, whether to make it glow unto contrition and 
« fervor of zeal, or to ſubtilize and exalt it into flames 
& of contemplation (17).” Sir Kenelm in his anſwer 
dated at London December the 26th 1638, begins (18) 
with complaining to his Lordſhip in behalt of the 
Fathers, and repreſenting their grievances to him, 
that his Lordſhip was ſo rigorous es to exclude them 
from being Witneſſes in matters of Religion. Their hu- 
mility, as well of underſtanding, as of manners, will 
not let them be troubled when they are recuſed as judges. 
They never pronounce any thing out of their own . 
unto which they will confine other men's afſents. But 
ewhen they tell you plainly what they were taught, and 
wwhat they finde believed and practiſed generally through- 
out the whole Church, have they not reaſon to take it 
unkindly to be rejected ? If you will examine their ve- 
racity by all thoſe circumſtances, that are uſually con- 


Vol. IV, 


behaviour. 


fidered in taking men's depoſitions, you wwill find them 
flrong on their fide. They were right honeſt men, not 
onley believed, but known to be ſuch by all the world. 
They are acknowledged on all hands to be fo judicious, 
as would more blemiſh one's own judgment then theirs, 
but to call it in queſtion. What they wwrote of are mat- 
ters belonging to their a<vn art and trade, in which ſurely 
they would have great care and attention not to miſtake, 
ſince their own and their poſteritye's eternal ſalvation de- 
pended on it. Since then there is will and ability to in- 
form us of truth, why ſhould we ſuſpet them? nt 
Their private opinions (for the eſtabliſhing of hich 
your Lordſhip ſaith, you diſerver too prone a bias in moſt 
of their evidence) doe not intereſt our beliefi ; in ſuch 
points we are as free as they... . The Faction and 
SeQary-paſſion that your Lordſhip remarketh even near 
the ſprings of werity, belongeth only to their adverſa- 
ries; their warmth is jult and due zeale. With re- 
gard to the three Fathers, of whom his Lordſhip 
had ſaid, the Papiſts as well as Proteſtants allow them 
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an Expurgator, Sir Kenelm proſeſſes (19), that he (19) Pag. 10. 


never met in his reading with any duQtrine af faith 
in them, which he did not entirely aſſent to. He af- 
terwards obſerves (20), that to ſum up as ſhortly and 
plaiply as he can, the ule, which he conceives is to be 
made of reading the Fathers, and * letting paſs what 
* they wrote as Commentators upon the Scriptures, 
* and as Philoſophers, and all which is but as Divines 
* and Scholars, we are generally to take hold of 
* what they deliver us as Paſtors of the Church, 
«© which appeareth chiefly by what they writ agaiult 
* thoſe they brand with hereſies, which they could 
not doe, were not thoſe poynts which they cenſure, 
* againſt the known and generall tradition of the 
Church: and next when they deliver us dogmati- 
* cally and proſeſſedly any doctrine in ſuch part as 
« we may reaſonably conceive they intended we 
« ſhould take it as a matter of faith, not giving it as 
** conceptions of their own, which they bring onely 
learned arguments on texts of Scripture to main- 
„ tain; in all which a free and good judgment will 
«« eaſily diſcern by reading them, which way to in- 
* cline.” With reſpect to the four inſtances urged by 
his Lordſhip, he declares, that as to the fir/?, the uje 


(20) Pag. 13. 


of images, he does not conceive it to be 4 precept given | 


by Chriſt, but fince introduced by the Governors of the 
Church as à thing, convenient to raiſe devotion in the 
people (21). As to the ſecond, viz. Tertullian's affirm- 
ing Chriſt's deſcent to hell to free the Patriarchs, that 
not only he, but all the Fathers, that ever ſpake of 
that particular, deliver it as a matter of faith, and 
* ſo hath been held by the Church (22).” As to the 
third inſtance; the aſſertion of the angels copulation with 
women, that ** it is a queſtion of Philoſophy, and not 
of faith; for many, or, rather molt of the Fathers 
were of opinion, that they were not pure ſpirits, 
but had very ſubtle and immortal bodies (the con- 
« trary of which was never yet delivered as matter 
of faith; howbeit by force of argument now the 
*« corporelty of angels is exploded out of the ſchools ;) 
and thus ſuppoling that opinion, the way is ob- 
* vious enough in commenting ſome texts of Scrip- 
„ture to fall into that error, which ſo becometh an 
error in Philoſophy, and in no wiſc concerning 
“ faith (23).” As to the laſt inftance, the notion 
of the Millennium, it appeareth plainly to have grewn 


among ſome of the Fathers (with whom the authority 


(21) Pag. 15. 


(49) "op I 53 


(23) Pag. 16. 


of 
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chaviour. 
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«« But at length growing high, ſays the Hiſtorian abovementioned (e), and 


(f) See Mr. Des- ee huffing his Holineſs, he was in a manner neglected ; and eſpecially for this reaſon, 


Maizeaux*s Life 
of M. de St. 


ce that having made a collection for 


the afflicted Catholics in England, he was found to 


Evremend, pre- ( be no faithful ſteward in that matter.” Having read the writings of Des Cartes, he 


fixed to the firſt 


volume of the went to Holland to ſee him, and found him in his retirement at Egmond; and having 
diſcourſed with him a long time without making himſelf known, Mr. Des Cartes, who 

— told him, he did not doubt but he was the famous Sir Ke- 
1728 in 8vo, and ne} Mm Digby 3 and if you, Sir, reply'd the Knight, were not the illuſtrious Mr. Des Cartes, 
I ſhould not have come over from England on purpoſe to ſee you (f\. 
procured him a great reputation [ ; 
Co + Vr. in Covent-Garden on the 11th of June 1665, and was interred in a vault built at 


Works of that 
Author, pag! 41. 
2d edit. London 


had ſeen ſome of his wor 


= - 


the Article of 
DES CARTES, ; 


in this D1#fora- veral works, which 


« of Papias weighed much) by literally interpreting a 
* i the e but never any of them urged 
« the generally received opinion of the Church, nor 
««-publick tradition from Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
«© And beſides, the Church has never yet to this day 
% condemned as an herefie that of the Millena- 
« rjes Belieſe, which ſome of the Fathers held, 
„ (which is, of the Saints reigning with Chriſt a 
« thouſand years upon earth after their reſurtection, 
«« and enjoying onely ſpiritual! delights,) but on! 

other foul extremities, which went under the nam 

« bf the Millenaries Hereſies. Now by What I have 
fad to thoſe inſtances in particular, and bringing 
„ that ſpirit that I ſaid before was required to the 
reading of the Fathers, I conceive it will be no 
„hard matter to determine which of them, as your 
0 Lordſhip ſayes, we are to ſwallow as deliver'd to them, 
* and which to che and conſider as onely delivered 
by them.” In the Poſtſcript he obſerves (27), that 
though his Lordſhip was pleaſed to have called his 
inſtances /light ones, and ſuch as flow aff into a 
Letter from a bad memory, yet *© you muſt give me 
s leave, continues he, to believe them the ſtrongeſt and 
« ſharpeſt that can be urged upon this ſubject, and 
* the flower and quinteſſence of what Mr. Chilling- 
(23) Mr. Chil- ** worth (28), and the beſt Wits have produced, againſt 
lingwerth's Re- © the tradition of the Church and the authority of 
ien of Prote- « the Fathers.” The Lord Digby wrote an excellent 
x xy ag and elaborate Anſwer to this Letter, dated at Sherburn 
was publiſhed in March 29th, 1639 ; in which in the fuſt place he 
the latter end of joins with Sir Kenelm in full admiration of the piety, 


(27) Pag. 21. 


the year 1637. learning, and integrity of thoſe reverend Fathers of 
the Church, whoſe lives, whoſe zeals, whoſe deaths 
abundantly merited that title with everlaſting cele- 
(29) Pag. 24. brations of their Memories (29). Their weracily, ſays 


he (30), 1 attribute infinitely unto from a due conſidera- 
tion of all theſe happy circumſtances, wherewith your 
eloquence authorizes it. And he obſerves, that in many 
caſes he holds their teſtimonials moſt ſacred and un- 
queſtionable ; ſuch are the grand fundamentals of 
Chriſtianity, the doctrine of believing in one God, of 
the Incarnation, the Paſſion, the Reſurrection, and 
ſome other the conſtitutive Articles of Chriſtian Faith, 
But that on the other ſide there are many caſes, in 
which he can in no wiſe venture to give ſentence up- 
on their evidence. Such, /ays he (31), are moſt, if 
not all the now convert ynts between the Ro- 
«© miſh Church, and ours; and as in my former Letter, 
*« levelling at theſe, I could not admit the Fathers 
for witneſſes authentical enough whereon to paſs 
a verdit in many caſes of Religion; ſo likewiſe 
I mult again profeſs in this, that I am as far as ever 
from allowing them in theſe ſuch a determining 
and convincing authority. Witneſſes of ſuch an 
<© overruling teſtimony, though they bear the name of 
Witneſſes, are judges in effect, and they do give 
the law, tho' another pronounce it. Now to be 
* judges, I could cite you many paſſages, wherein 
they themſelves do utterly renounce the pretenſion; 
and you fay yourſelf, that their moderation will not 
let them be troubled when they are recuſed for ſuch, 
Neither will I wrong that vertue of theirs ſo much, 
as to embrace their teſtimonies with any cloſer ad- 

*© herence than itſelf deſires; For be they what they 

will in point of interpreting to us the doctrines of 

„the Church and Scripture, I am ſure they are che 

*© beſt declarers and limiters of their own, both for 

their proper ſenſe, and the degrees of our receiving 
(32) Pag. 27, * tem.” He then remarks (32), that the reaſons 
28. prevalent with him of the Uncertainty, or rather in his 
opinion {mpe//jbility of drawing out of the Fathers any 


(39, Pag. 25. 


(37) Pag. 26, 


** 
* 


| Knight. 


(g) La. 
paz · 35 
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He wrote ſe- 


[FI. He died at his houſe 


ſuch proofs either way in our controverſies, whereon 

an inquiring and judicious perſon ſhould be obliged 

to rely and acquieſce, are ſe amp'y and learnedly, ſays 

he, fet down by Mr. Daille in Emploi des Peres (33), (33) This Book 

I think little of material or weighty can be ſaid on this was Publiſhed in 

ſubject, that his rare and piercing obſervation hath nat 1 . 

anticipated. But becauſe you vill expect from me fome- 1 Employ des 

zohat more than a bare reference, take in ſhort the chief Sainctei Peres 

inducements I will ſet down as briefly and per en Sc. 

as can. Not to inſift upon the more fJrequent ones, 

namely, the ftw writings extant of the primitive Dac- 

tors of the firſt, ſecond, and. third ages of Chrift ; the 

many ſuppeſititious children, that bear the name of Fathers, 

they « do not ſo much az ore refer; the alterations, ra- 

ſures, and inſertions, ⁊uhich through ignorance, Fraud, 

or maliciouſneſs, have defaced, maimed, and corrupted 

even thoſe few monuments that remain of venerable an- 

tiquity 3 T ſay . + . . theſe, which ſeem of the greate 

force with me to invalidate that authority in our queſtt- 

ons, are theſe four : I. Their contradiftions to ane ana- 

ther. II. Their variance from themſelves. III. Their 

repugnances both to Papiſts and Tom nay IF. Laftly, 

Their want of ability in many points of their cantrover- 

fies ; in moſt of Twill to decide them. He afterwards 

(34) conſiders Sir Kenelm's three grounds, whereon he (34) Pag. 69. 

builds the pretended certainty of this method in re- 

ſolving differences out of the Fathers declarations ; 

1. That they were faithful collectors of the general 

Traditions of the Church in their times: 2. That 

they are ſincere conveyers of them to us: 3. That the 

Traditions collected and conveyed by them are infalli- 

ble. He then confutes Sir Kenelm's argument to 

ſhew, that all doctrines of faith whatſoever admitted 

in the preſent Church were ſo taught by Chriſt to the 

Church, which he planted himſelf; viz. That the rea» 

ſon why the preſent Church believes any propoſition to be 

of faith, is, becauſe the immediate preceding Church of 

the Age before, delivered it unto her for ſuch; and jo 

we may carry it from Age to Age untill we come to the 

Apoſtles and Chrift. An eaſie progreſs, ſays his Lord- 

ip (35), and which, if you remember, Mr. White (35) Pag. 85. 

% (36) much inſiſted upon at that time, when Mr. Chil- 

lingworth did me the fayour to give him a meeting (36) Mr. Tho. 

for conference at your lodging. Although I ſet a White, Author 

« great value upon that Gentleman's learning and +: — 

I Rive way of diſputation z yet I confeſſe his a hogues of William 

ment hath often made me ſmile, it did ſo bring in- Richworth ; or 

„to my head that gallant conſequence of Charles e Judgment of 

* Thynne's, wherewithall you once made me very. the Chit of 2 

merry, by which he undertook to demonſtrate, that ligion, 4.4 

*« ſurely in the world there might be a man ſo diſpoſed, 1640 in 12moz 

as (having a good riſe, and with a convenient career), and reprinted in 

to leap at once from England to Rome; for, ſaid 16 54, in 32m0% 

he, bring me the beſt Jumper you know; and is 

it not likely, that there may be another, that you 

know not, ſo active as to out- jump him a foot? Let 

* him be brought; I hope, you will not deny but 

* he may out- jump an inch; and ſo by inches and 

** {traw-breadrhs of out-leaping one another, why not 

to a thouſand miles? I dare ſay, that Mr. Hooper 

* was better ſatisfied of the corruption of times in. 

bis pedegree from King Peppin, then I was by, 

that Logick of the Incorruption of times in his 

*« deduction of all Romiſh Doctrines from Chriſt; nor. | {33 

am l yet better ſatisfied.” | place 
LF] He wrote ſeveral works.) Beſides thoſe al- the 

ready mentioned, he wrote, I. Ob/ervations upon Res. Rot ; 

ligio Medici, occafforally auritten By Sir Kenelm Digby, . 

London 1643, 1644 in 12mo, Theſe O5-, 

ſervations were Written in one night, and addrefled to 


Edward Earl of Dorſet, and dated from Wincheſter- 


2 | Houſe 


his own charge in the choir of Chriſt- Church within Newgate London, near the body of 
his wife Venetia, daughter and coheir of Sir Edward Stanley of Tongue- Caſtle in Shrop- 
mire, to whoſe memory he had ſome years before his death, erected over the ſaid vault 
a noble monument of black marble, with a buſt of his Lady made of copper gilt. But 
this monument was deſtroyed in the Fire of London in 1666. His excellent Library, 
which he had conyeyed to France during the time of the confuſion, fell, after his death, 
for want of his being naturalized, to the King of France, of whom it being begged by 
(z) laem, ibid. a certain Gentleman, was fold for ten thouſand crowns (g). Mr. Edward Leigh ( 
Ps: 353 35+ ſtiles him an ingenious learned Gentlemun, and an ornament of this Nation. And Mr. 
{b) Feli cn. Wood tells us (i), that he vas maſter of a good, graceful, and judicious ſtyle; that his (i) Col. 351. 
Hauen or a fit perſon was handſome and large, and that nothing was wanting to make him a compleat 


Con junction of 


Religion ans Gentleman; that he had a graceful elocution and noble addreſs; and < that had he been 
832 1 « dropt out of the clouds in any part of the world, he would have made himſelf re- 
edit. London . ſpected.” He had a great faculty, (which proceeded from his copious wit and inven- 
1663in fol. tion) of propoſing and reporting matters to the Virtuoſi, eſpecially to the Philoſophical 
Aſſembly at Montpellier, and the Royal Society at home (K 95 But Mr. Henry Stubbe () Idem, ibia. 
c 


(1) ſtiles him the Pliny of our age for lying ; which ſevere 


frons upon the 


rounded on an account, which Sir Kenelm gave of a city in Barbary under the King of Pl drs of 
Tripoli, which was faid to be turned into ſtone in a very few hours by a petrify ing va- A. Civil, 
pour; that is, men, beaſts, trees, houſes, utenſils, &c. every thing remaining in the ſame — 


ſture, as children at their mothers breaſts, 


&c. This account Sir Kenelm had from 


r. Fitton, an Engliſhman reſiding in Florence, as Library-Keeper to the Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany, in a Letter dated July the 2d 1656; and Mr. Fitton from the Grand Duke, 
who a little before had written to the Baſſa of Tripoli to know the truth. The actount 
was inſerted in the Mercurius Politicus of that time as ſent by Sir Kenelm, then at Thou- 
touſe in France, in a Letter to a friend of his in England in September following. There is 
a beautiful Portrait of him by Vandyke in the Royal Palace at Kenſington. He had a ſon 


Fohn, who died not long before Mr. Wood 


(46) Our Author Houſe (36) the 22d of December 1642. We have 
was confined ven ſome paſſages of this piece in another place (37). 
there by order of II. A Treatiſe, of the Nature of Bodies. Paris 1644 
. * in fol. London 1658, 1665, and 1669, in 4to. It 
ferved in the Was attacked by Alexander Roſſe in a Book intitled, 
Text of this Ar- The Philoſophical Touch-ſtone : or, Obſervations on Sir 
ticle. Ken. Digby's Diſcourſes of the Nature of Bodies 
8 and of the reaſonable Soul, &c. in which his erroneous 
' ticle of BROWN © 4radoxes are refuted &c. London 1645 in 4to. 
(Sir Thomas) III. Treatiſe of the Nature of Man's Soul. Paris 1644 
Note [A] vol. 3. in fol. London 1645, 1658, 1669 in 4to. This 
pag» 610,611. Book, which was likewiſe anſwered by Mr. Roſſe, 
with the Treati/e f the Nature of Bodies, was tranſlat- 
ed into Latin by J. L. and had a Preface put to them 
by Thomas White, who wrote himſelf Thomas Anglus 
ex Albiis Eaſt-Saxonum : and the Tranſlation was print- 
ed at Paris 1651 in fol. IV. Obſervations on the 
Ml Stanza in the IXth Canto of the 11d Book of 
Spencer's Fairy Queen. London 1644 in 8vo. V. 
Inſtitutionum Peripateticarum Libri quinque, cum Ap- 
pendice Theologica de Origine Mundi. Paris 165 1 fol. 
ſubjoined to the Tranſlations of his two Treatifes of the 
Nature of Bodles and of the Soul by J. L. It was tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by Thomas White abovementioned. 
London 1656 in 8vo. This Mr. White had printed 
at Lyons in 1646 a Syſtem of the Peripatetic Philo- 
ſophy according to the Hypotheſis of our Author un- 
der the following title; n/titutiones Peripateticæ ad 
mentem ſummi clariſſimique Philoſophi Kenelmi Equitis 
Digbæi. In the Preface he tells us, that he uſed the 
words ad mentem Digbæi, becauſe Sir Kenelm in his 
Treatiſe of the Soul had examined into the whole com- 
pofition of nature from the firſt principles of body to 
the inviſible properties, and explained them in ſo juit 
a manner, that he was neither able nor willing to pro- 
ceed in any other method; and thereſorè had made 
uſe of Sir Kenelm's Book. He publiſhed alſo a piece 
intitled, Quæſtio Theologica, quomodo ſecundum Princi- 
pia Peripatetices Digbæanæ, five ſecundum Rationem, 


& abſtrahends, quantum materia patitur, ab authori- 


tate humani Arbitrii /ibertas fit explicanda, & cum 
(33) tis in Gratia-efficaci concilianda (38). i. e. * A Theological 
amo. But the * Queftion, in what manner, ences, 3 Sir Kenelm 


nap Ben — «© Digby's Principles of the Peripatetic Philoſophy, or 


t a R | 
* « the ſubject will permit, from authority, the free- 

% dom of man's will may be explained and reconcil- 
„ ed with efficacious Grace.” He printed likewiſe 
in 1652 Inftitutiones Theokogice ſuper Fundamentis in 
Peripatetica Digbæana jadis extrute:; i. e. ** Intti- 
„ tutions of Divinity built upon the Foundations laid 


« according to Reaſon, and abſtracting, as much as 


publiſhed his Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univer- | 
fitatis Oxonienſis (m); and a younger brother called Sir John Digby, who was a Colonel 22 lib. 2 
in 


3 


« down in Sir Kenelm Digby's Hypotheſis of the Pe- 
«« ripatetic Philoſophy.” VI. Of the Cure of Wounds 
by the Powder of Sympathy. London 1658 in 8vo. - 
This Diſcourſe was read in French to a Society of 
Virtuaſi at Monpelier in France in 1657, and tranſlat- 
ed into Engliſh by Richard White. London 1 660. It was 
reprinted at London with the Treatiſe of Bodies in 1669, 
and tranſlated into Latin by Laurence Stranſius of Darm- 
ſad in Heſſia. It is alſo printed in a Book intitled, Thea- 
trum Sympatheticum, publiſhed by John Andreas Endter 
at Nuremberg 1662 in 4to. It was likewiſe printed 
in High-Dutch. VII. Difeoarſe concerning the Vege- 
tation of Plants. London 1661 in 8vo, and 1669 in 
4to. It was read to the Royal Society at Greſham. 
College on the 23d of January 1660. It was printed 
in Latin at Amſterdam 1663, and 1669 in 12mo 
under this title, Diſſertatio de Plantarum Vegetatione. 
VIII. Choice and experimental Receipts in Phyfic and 
Chirurgery: and Cordial and diftilled Waters and Spi- 
rits, Perfumes, and other Curioſities. Theſe two pieces 
were tranſlated out of ſeveral Languages by George 
Hartman, ſometime Steward to Sir Kenelm Digby 
the collector of them, and printed at London 1668 in 
8vo. The firſt was printed afterwards at Francfort 
1677 in 8vo under this title: Medicina experimentalis 
Sc. IX. Sir Kenelm Digby's Cl/et opened, quhereby 
is diſcovered ſeveral vas of making metheglin, ſider, 
cherry-wine, &c. London 1669, 1677 in 8vo. X. 
Excellent Directions for Coolery, fc. London 1669, 
1677 in 8 vo. XI. Choice Collection of rare chymical 
Secrets and Experiments in Philoſophy. As alſo rare 
and unheard-of medicines, menſtruums, and alkaheſts, . 
with the true Secret of volatilixing the fit Salt of 
Tartar, &c. London 1682 in 8vo &c. Publiſhed 
by G. Hartman abovementioned. Mr. Wood tells 
us (39), that ſome aſcribe to him, tho' very improba- 1 
bly, the Letter tw Dr. Sam. Turner concerning the vol. z. col. 353. : 
Church and the Revenues thereof. London 1647 in 8vo, 
which was reprinted at London 1683 in 4to with this 
title: A Diſcourſe of Epiſcopacy and Sacriledge, by way. 
of Letter, wwritten in 1646; which Letter was written, 
according to Mr. Wood (40), by John Fountain lately ral ah aa 
a Royaliſt, but then of the other party; and was an- ON 22 
ſwered by Dr. Richard Stewart in a piece printed in 
1647 in five ſheets and an half in 4to, with this title, 
An Anſwer to a Letter written at Oxford, and fuper-. 
ſeribed to Dr. Sam. Turner concerning the Church and 
Revenues thereof. Sir Kenelm tranſlated into En- 
gliſh, I Treatiſe of adhering to God. London 1654 in 
8vo, written in Latin by Albertus Magnus, Biſhop of 
Ratiſbon. 'F, 


racter of him was- chiefly (1) Arina. 


— — — — 
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Vp Oc 
2. . o 


(ﬆ) Idem, Atbere in King Charles I's Army, and afterwards a Major General in the Weſt of England. 


Oxcn. vol. 2. col. 


354. He was wounded at Taunton, and died at Bridgwater (). 


DINANT, a City in the Netherlands, ſeated on the Meuſe, between Charlemont and 


Namur. Its ſituation in the neighbourhood of ſeveral mines of iron and copper, and ſe- 
veral quarries of black marble, and other ſorts of ſtone, occaſioned the inhabitants to 
(a) Lewis Guic- Eſtabliſh a Trade which conſiderably enriched them (a); but the miſeyges of war reduced 


ciardin, Deſeript. 
Belgy, page ms 
307. 


{b) In the Ar- ted a 
ticle SURGUN+ 
DY* (Charles 


them at divers times to a deplorable condition. 
ſeverely in the year 1466, as I have faid elſewhere (b). An Italian Author has commit- 

X pork which may miſlead a ſpeculative Reader [4]. This city was very ill treated 
by the French in the year 1554. The Count de Souches, General'of the Imperial for- 


Duke of) Re- Ces, made himſelf maſter of it in the year 1674. The French took it the year follow- 


mark [C]. 


maſter, . the Biſhop of Liege. 


[4] An ltalian Aunbor has committed a fault which 
may miſlead a ſpeculative Reader] A Monk named 
Remigio Fiorentino has written a political Diſcourſe on 


(1) Remigio the miſchiefs which may happen from the inſolence of 


Fiorentino, Con- People who offer 'indignities to a Prince's effigies. He 


fderatione Civili mentions, among other inſtances, what Charles Duke 
era l Hiſteire di of Buwgundy did to the inhabitants of Dinant. Cart 
Guicctardiri © Duca di Borgogna ultimo non uſo tanta e fi memorabil 
2 1 ** erudelta contra di Nantes, ſe non perche i Nanteſi have- 
mY ** won fatto la ſtatua ſua e dalcuni altri Gentilhuomini 

ſuoi amici, e Phatvevono appiccate per la gola alle forche 
(2) He has put (1). i. e. “ Charles, the laſt Duke of Burgundy, 
in the Margin, ** practiſed ſuch great and remarkable cruelty againſt 
Carl Duca di Nantes for no other reaſon than becauſe” the inha- 
wy 1k. Re: „ bitants had dreſt up the effigies of himſelf and of 
3 Martes. ſome other Gentlemen his friends, and hanged 
i. e. © Charles them by the neck on the, gallows.“ It is plain 
«« Duke of Bur- that he names Nantes for the city which did this, 
«© gundy ſeverely and was chaſtiſed for it. His miſtake proceeded from 
0 5 having taken the firſt ſyllable of Dinant for an Ar- 
The 6 ts be ticle. Now as there is a city called Nantes, it is e- 
found in the Table vident that this error is likely enough to miſlead : for 


of Contents. if the tate of learning ſhould a thouſand years hence 


ing. It was agreed by the Treaty of Nimeguen, that if they reſtored it, Spain ſhould 
yield them up Charlemont; and that if Spain choſe rather to keep Charlemont, ſhe ſhould (7) See the 14:4 
prevail on the Biſhop of Liege to yield them Dinant (c). This Ceſſion not being ob- 
tained, France got Charlemont delivered up to her, and continued in 
nant till the peace of Reſwick, by vertue of which that City was reſtored to its firſt 


* F 


be in the ſame condition it was in the X Vth Century, 
there would be Critics who would infift that it was at 


Nantes in Britany, and not at Dinant on the Meuſe, 


where the Burgundian ſhewed himſelf ſo revengeful ; 
and they would boaſt of a diſcovery, which nobody 
had ſpoken of before, I mean of an expedition of the 
laſt Duke of Burgundy. againſt the Bretons. They 
would ſearch for the time, the occaſion, and the cir- 
cumſtances of · this war, and they would find a great 
many things to ſupport their conjectures. In a word, 
this would furniſh out a fine long chapter of their 
Adverſaria, wariz Lectiones & Emendationes, froe Ra- 
cemationes. They who have read Works of this fort 


will grant me that I argue from what is paſt to what 


may be hereafter. But not to pry into future Ages, 
let us content ourſelves with the preſent. I am fure 
ſeveral perſons have already been deceived by Remi- 
gio Fiorentino, or by thoſe who deceived him. I 
make no doubt but more compilations than ore will put 
Nantes among the cities which have been laid deſo- 


late for having inſulted the ſtatues of a ſovereign 


Prince. 


DINOTH (RICHARD) was of Coutances in Normandy, and lived in the fix- 


teenth Century. He publiſhed, among other Latin - Books, the Hiſtory of the Civil 
(a) See th! Epi. Wars raiſed on account of Religion in France and the Netherlands [A]. 


ſtle Dedicatory of 


There is no 


his Hilary of the queſtion but, he was of the Proteſtant Communion, and I believe he ſettled at Montbel- 


Civil Wars in the 
Netherlands. 


[4] He publiſhed, among other Latin Books, the Hi- 

flory of the Civil Mart... . in France and the Nether- 

(1) Epitome Geſ- lunds.] The Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca (1) in- 
dert, pag m. forms me that they printed at Baſil, in 4to, in the 
7 year 1582, Richardi Dinothi de Bello Civili Gallico 
Religionis cauſa ſuſcepto libri VI. The Oxford Cata- 

logue mentions three other Books of Richard Dinoth, 

which are de Bello Civili Belgico libri VI, in to, at 

Baſil 1580; Adverſaria Hiſtorica, in Ato, at Baſil, 

1581; de Rebus & Factis memorabilibus Loci commu- 


hard no other wiſe than as a Refugee. He had before that time made ſome ſtay at Straſ- 
burgh (a). He does not write with much paſſion. 


nes Hiſtorici, & Sententiæ Hifloricorum, in 8vo, at 
Bafil, 1580. I do not know whether this date of 
the Hiffory of the Civil Wars of the Low Countries 
is right; for the Edition I make uſe of is of the year 
1586, and I have obſerved nothing in it to induce one to 
believe it is the ſecond. The Author dedicates it to 
the Senate and Univerſity of Straſburgh, and dates the 
Epiſtle Dedicatory from Montbelliard the 18th of Au- 
guſt 1586. ey 


They felt this grievous calamity the moſt 


of Sept 


Article of the 
Peace concluded 
fleffion of Di- 2t Nimeguen be- 
tween France and 
Spain, the 19th 
. 1678, 


(a) Dos, Laer- DIOGENEs the Cynic was one of thoſe extraordinary men who run every thing to (% His name 


tius, lib. 6. in 
ejus Vita, init. 


anus, Var. Hiſt. 


lib 10. cap. 16. his great perſeverance prevailed on the Philoſopher Antiſthenes to become his maſter (c) [A]. 


r. Joly, 
by 2 [4] By his great perſeverance he prevailed on the 
Mor aua por Philojopher Antiſthenes to become his maſter.) A very 
7 Infitution des able man, in ſpeaking of this, has committed a gross 
2 BG: Fo miſtake in Chronology. ' His words are theſe (1) : 
body, but he It is related of the ſame Diogenes, that when the 
might have cited Philoſopher. Antiſthenes, Author of the Se& of the 


A lian, Far. Cynics, his maſter, became Socrates's Diſciple, 
Hiſt. lib. 10. cap. 0 


16. as to Dioge- - 1 i 
nes's anſwer after genes would not leave him, at which Antiſthenes 


the blow of the being angry, took up a cudgel to chaſtiſe him: but 
cudgel. * 


and on that account diſmiſſed all his Scholars, Dio- 


extremity, without excepting reaſon itſelf, and who verify the maxim, That there is no 
reat genius without ſome little mixture of madneſs. 

(e) ldem, ibid. Eq and was expelled thence for the crime of coining falſe money (a). 

num- 2 1. Eli who was a Banker, was baniſhed for the ſame crime. 


He was born at Sinope, a City of 
His father (6), 
Diogenes retired to Athens, and by 


was Icefius. Some 
ſay he died in 
priſon, and that 
his ſon made his 
eſcape, without 
waiting till the 
Judges gave ſen- 
tence. Diog- La- 


He ert. ibid. 


< this did not fright Diogenes, who bowed his head 
* to receive the blow, and ſaid ; There is no cudgel 
&* fo hard but I can indure it, to learn ſomething good 
6 of you.” Socrates died the firſt year of the 95th 
Olympiad, and the death of Diogenes mult be placed 


in the ſame year with that of Alexander the Great, or 
within a, few years after (2). Now that Prince di- (2) See tbe Re- 


ed the laſt year of the 113th Olympiad, according to mark [H. 


Euſebius, or the firſt year of the 114th, according to 


Petavius. We may ſuppoſe, therefore, that Diogenes 
* 2 


died 


* 
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earfully ſubmitted to the kind of life which was peculiar to the followers 
but he alſo added thereto new degrees of auſterity 3 ſo that 


He not only ch 
of that Founder of the Cynics, 


there never was a Philoſopher who contemned the conveniencies of life ſo much as he, 
We ſhould be deceived if we imagined that with his ſtaff and his wallet, and the tub 
which ſerved him for a dwelling [Pl he was more humble than thoſe who live delici- 


ouſly [C]: he looked down on al 
mankind, and thou 


) world with ſcorn; he magiſterially cenſured all 
ght himfelt,, no doubt, much ſuperior to all other Philoſophers. One 


cannot help finding fomething great in his behaviour, when conſidered in a certain 


light; and fince Alexander, who was ſo good a judge of the matter, found a grandeur 


died the 3d year of the 114th Olympiad : and ſince 

he died at about ninety years of age, he was born 

the firſt year of the 92d Olympiad : he was therefore 

but about 1 2 years old when Socrates died ; and conſe- 

ne was not excluded the School of Antiſthenes 

the reaſon alledged by Mr. Joly. A few years 

may be got, if we were to ftick rigorouſly to the ac- 

count of thoſe who ſay Alexander and Diogenes died 

the ſame day : but this will not mend the matter ; 

for we muſt remember that the proceedings againſt 

Socrates laſted ſome time; and X ener teyrr 

during thoſe proceedings Antiſthenes did not up 

his eee Beſides, Dio- 

zes did not come to Athens till after he had coined 

le money in his on country, and even borne an 

(3) Diog. Laert. office in the Mint (3), and after he had been at Del - 

Ub. 6. num. 20. phi to conſult the Orade (4). If fo, can it be ſaid, 

with any ſhew of probability, that he was but fifteen 

(4) Ibid. num. or fixteen years old when he to ſollicit a place 
oy among the Scholars of Antiſthenes at Athens ? 

| [B) A tub ferved him for a dwelling. ] He had or- 

dered ſomebody to provide him a cell, but as that or- 

der was not ſpeedily executed, he grew impatient, 

and lodged himſelf in a tub which was in the Tem- 

of the Mother of the Gods. "This is what be 


(5) Ibid, num. Himſelf related in one of his Letters (5). I wiſh the 
23» Commentators on Diogenes Laertius had inquired how 
he obtained permiſſion to appropriate to himfelf a 

which toa Temple. He had not al- 


ways the ſame Tub: an inſolent young fellow broke 
the firſt in pieces, and was for that act of inſo- 
lence condemned to be whipped. The Athenians, 
who inflicted that puniſhment on him, gave Dioge- 
(6) Ibid. num, nes another Tub {6). This Tub, no doubt, was dif- 
43 · ferent from that which he had at Corinth, where he 
dwelt when Philip King of Macedon deſigned to at- 
tack that place. All the inhabitants laboured with 
extreme diligence in fortifying the city : and Dioge- 
nes, unwilling to be the only idle perſon, buſied him- 
in) Locke, & ſelf in rolling his Tub about (7). Monſr. Menage 
conſerib, Hiftoria, infers from hence that this Tub was not of clay; tho 
tom. 1. pag. m. he acknowledges, at the ſame time, there are ways to 
659 · roll a Tub of clay without breaking it, as on ſoft or 
even ground, for inſtance. Teflaceum non fuiſſe Diog enis 
dolium, ſed ligneum, illud convicerit, quòd illæ ſum, ne 
orioſus es ſepe werſaret ; de quo eft apud Lucianum 
in libello Quomodb con ſcribenda fit biſtoria. Duamquam 
teflaceum dolium wer ſari & circumagi potuit ; in fimeto, 
vel falo ſubacto, vel reftibilibus agris, vel in æguato eti- 
am pavimento; cum præ ſertim ampla illa & capacia 
dolia pro amplitudinis mode ſolida fuifſe & ſpiſſa credi- 
(8) Menag · Nee. bile fit (8). He does not make this Remark to no 
ad Diogen. La- purpoſe : he had an eye to the Verſes of a Latin Poet 
ert. lib. 6. num. (q), who aſſures us Diogenes's Tub was of clay: 


23 · Page 234. 
Dolia nudi 


ven. Sat. Non ardent Cynici fi fregeris, altera fiet 
2 2 Cras domus, es eadem plumbo commiſſa manebit. 
Senfit Alexander, TEST a cum vidit in illa 
(10) Moreri reads Magnum habitatorem, quanto felicior (10) hic, qui 
feliciter, and ſays Nil cuperet, quam qui totum ſibi poſceret orbem. 


it is thought Ju- 
venal intended to 


« 'The naked Cynic's jar ne'er flames; if broken 


yy * Jt is quickly ſodder'd, vr a new beſpoken. 

The thing iclear - When Alexander firſt beheld the face 

ly paſt doubr; ſo « Of the great Cynic, in that narrow ſpace ; 
2 2 « His own condition thus did he lament : 

— r „% How much more happy thou, that art content 


% To live within this little hole, than TI, 
« Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly !” 
Drydea, 


Vor. IV. 


in 


I ſhould not think it ſtrange that any one ſhould con- 

demn Diogenes's exceſſive affectation of poverty, in 

chooſing no other habitation than a tub; but to infer 

thence that he was a drunkard, is moſt ridiculous. 

We ſhall' immediately ſee a long train of imperti- 

nences, which will not be near ſo tedious a paſſage 

as the remaining part of this Article. As to Dio- 

genes the Cynic, his name is his Elogy ; for it is 

as much as to fay, Diogenes with the inclinations 

of a Dog. This ſpark ſet up for a Philoſopher, 

and his principal actions are theſe. 1. He lived 

„night and day in a caſk + thus Eneas's compani- 

ons when they had eaten their meat fell on board 

their trenchers, menſas comſumi mus, inquit Tulus ; 

* (1b. VII. An. vo. 116.), and he, after he had 

„ drank out the Wine, make uſe of the Caſk, that 

*© 15, he loved it ſo well that he would needs live in it. 

Thus the old dame in Ariſtophanes ordered 

her body to be buried in the cellar under the Caſk, 

* to moiſten her bones: thus tipplers in a tavern, 

* when they have emptied the bottle, make uſe of 

the neck as a candleſtick, to game by after ſupper : 

thus Buchanan in his laſt illneſs cauſed a h | 

© of Bourdeaux Wine to be ſet at his bed's head, that 

as he expired he might enjoy the ſmell of that de- 

*« licious liquor (11): thus Bettheau the fiſherman; (17) See above 
85 — 4 _ rd, would needs be buried in his boat. = O_ DJ 
5 iogenes lived night and day in his Caſk, of the Artic 
« very ſorry, you may think, that * was empty: * 
and thus our to Wit live night and day 

< in a tavern (12).” Never did any man deſerve (12) garage 
leſs to be charged with being a good fellow than Dio- Doctrine Curi- 

. He thought it very ſtrange that thoſe who 6e, pag: 134. 
are thirſty do not drink at the firſt ſpring they meet 235+ | 
with, inſtead of hunting after choice wines: he thought 
them more unreaſonable than brutes ; and for his own 
part he deſired no other liquor to quench his thirſt than 
what nature provided for him in a river. Halo, ive v5 
per J. vdere-, „ of &XAG% Tey 9d gov ober. Karryiaas 
0: Tar cnore draw Ta; ww , Eu. Grew 
roy d one9w Tavis aaayls yi » AMoGter. x) v f 
acuh igu tina Tay Booxymaror. Fucundius bi- 
bit fluentem aquam quam alii vinum Thafium. Deri- 
debat autem eos qui quum ſitirent, præterirent fontes, que- 
rerentque unde omnino emerent Chium vel Leſbium, £7 
mult hos dicebat eſſe inſipientiores jumentis (13). But (1) Dio Chry- 
after all, it is not certain that he had no other habita- of. Orar. J. 
tion than a Tub. They aſked him one day, Who pag: m. 8g. 
will bury you when you are dead, ſince you have neither 
man nor maid? He who wants a houſe, anſwered he (14) Diog. Laerts 
(14). This ſuppoſes he had a houſe. lib. 6. num. 52. 

[C] I muſt not be imagined he was more humble than 
thoſe who live deliciuſy. He uſed to ſay that all the 
curſes of the Stage were fallen on him; fince he was a. 
vagabond, had neither houſe nor country, was ablig- 
ed to beg, was ill cloathed, and lived from hand ta 
month. And yet, adds the Hiſtorian, he took as 
much pride in thoſe things as Alexander could do in the 
conqueſt of the whole World. Awyins 5 Zuwri cus 
x@; iniryn bp iavrs, dri ray ix Th Tpay ding apa; 
arg ix, x) befasse. thus Yap Tam; homer, 
Terfid\©- iS, alex,, db, Bio tyov Tor 
EQupper, g pw; ir reg be ie Gd Ir hen, » 
AAA e- in} 79 Th; okewiing px, 0Ts 2 Ig AN 
1s BaCunave vai. Diogenes Sinopenſis de ſeipſo di- 
cere ſolitus eſt, ſe implere & ferre tragicas execrationes. 
Nam erronem ſe eſſe, domo & patria carere, mendicum 
agere, male veſtiri, & in diem vivere. Nihilominus 
tamen in his fibi non minus placebat, quam Alexander (, 6) Allan. 
in terrarum orbis imperio, quum ſubattis Indis in Ba- Vur. Hiſt, lib. 3. 
bylenem reverteretur (15). Caps 29 · 6 


. , 
of ©, «4 s . ' 


D010 


in it [ D], there muſt needs have been ſome. Let us not truſt thoſe who have criticized 
Alexander on this account [E], nor thoſe who have blamed our Philoſopher's conduct 
towards that Prince [ FJ. They who find contradictions in what is related of 


[Dj Alexander the Great found a grandeur in his be- 
haviour,] He muſt needs have done it, fince he de- 
clared that if he was not Alexander, he would chooſe 

(16) Plut. i= to be Diogenes (16). I do not wonder that he ad- 
Alexandr, pot · mired a man who, tho' he might have obtained any 
571. favours from him, would aſk him nothing, and even 
bade him, without complement or ceremony, to 
(r7) Idem, ibid. ſtand away, and not intercept the Sun (17). Could a 
Val. Maximus, Prince who ſees himſelf continually beſet with gaping 
2 fn "Di 3» wolves, and tho' his power be ever ſo great is not a- 
1123 kn 6. ble to content every importunate craver, forbear ad- 
miring a private perſon, who refuſes riches which are 
offered him ? Alexander had ſeen Stateſmen and Philo- 
(18) Plut. 1%  Phers flock to him from all-parts(18) ; and every body 
Alexand. pag. was eager to make his court to him. Diogenes was 
671, the only man who did not ſtir from his place ; Alex- 
ander, finding he did not come to him, as he expect- 
ed, was obliged to make him a viſit. If this indif- 
ference appeared to him ſomewhat very uncommon, 
he admired the greatneſs of ſoul which ſhone in that 
(19) Aiy474 731 Philoſopher's Anſwer (19). It has been juſtly ſaid 
* re that on this occaſion Alexander was ſurpaſſed by a 
— As- Private man. Eadem re gloriari Socrates potuit, ea» 
epornflirra thy dem Diogenes a victus eft (Alexander). Quid ni 
Umep>iny, xai victus fit illo die quo homo ſupra menſuram humane 
2 XN. * TW fuperbiæ tumens, vidit aliquem cui nec dare quidquam 
Pelbibitgs : ſet nec eripere (20). © In the ſame thing 
Perbibitur in tan- per « p 
tum permotus A- might Socrates glory, and likewiſe Diogenes by 
lexander fuiſſe ** whom Alexander was overcome. For mult he not 
S obſtupuiſſe con- e be overcome on that day, when ſwelling with 
empras deſpreten- «© more than human pride, he ſaw one to whom he 
animi celſitudinem could give nothing, and from whom he could take 
ut Cc. Plut. in nothing?“ Theſe words plainly ſhew that Seneca 
Alexandr, pag. thought Diogenes had not this diſcourſe with Alexan- 
670 x tens - der till after the conqueſt of Perſia, and at the time 
Fortun, vel Vir when this Prince, dazzled with the ſplendor of his 
bag 31. fortune, would be called a God. But if any one 
uld think that from theſe words it does not clearly 
(20) Seneca, de appear that this was Seneca's opinion, I ſhall defire 
Benefic. lib. 5- him to read what follows: Neceſſe eft à Socrate bene- 
__ ficio vincar : neceſſe eft à Diogene, qui per medias Ma- 
cedonum gazas nudus inceſſit, calcatis regiis opibus. Non. 
ne ille tunc merits & fibi & cæteris, quibus ad diſpici- 
endam weritatem non erat offuſa caligo, ſupra eum emi- 
nere viſus eft, infra quem omnia jacebant? Mulio po- 
tentior, multo locupletior fuit, omnia tunc poſſidente A. 
lexandroa. Plus enim erat, quod hic nollet accipere, 
(21) Idem, ibid. 2m guod ille paſſet dare (21). i. e. I mult neceſ- 
cap. 4. e farily yield in point of generoſity to Socrates, and 
likewiſe to Diogenes, who walked naked thro' the 
* midſt of the Macedonian wealth, and trod the royal 
* treaſures under foot. Did not he then ſeem juſtly 
*« both to himſelf and to others, whoſe eyes were not 
(22) Plut. in « ſo far blinded as to be incapable of perceiving the 
2 Pi5* * truth, ſuperior to him to whom all things were 
12 „ ſubject ? He was much more powerful, and 
(2 3) He tells us, * much richer, than Alexander, who then poſſeſſed 
re 6. num. 60, « al]; for what the one would have refuſed, was 
r e „ more than the other could have given.“ We have 
e . Viſit, here an inſtance of thoſe miſtakes which are fallen 
and ſaid to him, into for want of attention. All the World knows, I, 
1 am the great that Alexander never returned to Greece after he went 
75 1 over into Aſia; II, that Diogenes never ſtirred out of 
Fry A ar Greece while Alexander was ſubduing Afia: it is 
Eeorw;. And l, therefore for waut of attention, and by being too much 
anſweredtherber, ſet upon Antitheſes, that Seneca has here confounded 
D. A. x the the times. It is certain that the converſation between 
* : Fay, 2 Alexander and Diogenes was prior to the Perſian war. 
TI to ſup- Alexander ſaw that Cynic at Corinth, when he was 
pol. that A- declared Captain General of all Greece, to make war 
aer bad on Darius (22). Diogenes Laertius is very near, if 
2 bg a wh not quite, guilty of the Anachroniſm of Seneca (23). 
he ſaw Diogenes .. » Let us not truft thoſe who have criticized 
he was no more Alexander on this account.] 6 Alexander had not 
than King of < been Alexander, he would have been Diogenes: ſo 
n „ much does virtuous poverty command the eſteem 
@ ile Mims of royalty and greatneſs.” Theſe words are to be 
the Great King. found in a Sermon which Balzac has criticiſed ; and 
5 he cenſures them in the following terms (24). The 
(24) Bilzxe, San“ Preacher imagined this to be an extreme good ſay- 


we Forge. ing, and I think it an extreme bad one: for, in your 


num. 38. 


Diogenes 


opinion, and in real truth, what is it to be Dioge- 
nes? I am going to tell you, by only tranſlating 
the Greek Text, without any addition of my o 
To be Diogenes, is to violate the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms 

and received Laws ; it is to have neither modeſty; 

nor decency 3 it is to know neither relation, gueſt, 

nor friend; it is to be either barking or biting 

*« continually ; it is to eat a raw ſole, or b oody meat, 

in a full market; it is to offend the eyes of the 

people by actions yet more filthy, actions which can- 

** not be performed with too great ſecrecy, or in too 
remote a retirement. This it is to be Diogenes, 

and What Alexander wiſhed to be, if he had not 

been Alexander, A worſe ſaying could not have 

been uttered by the diſciple of Ariſtotle, and the 

Preacher could not have ſaid a more diſobliging 
thing to thoſe whom he deſigned to praiſe than by 
% making uſe of a compariſon ſo odious, at leaft 
to every body who is nota ſtranger to good books.” 
Two perſons are here criticized, Alexander and the 
Preacher. The latter, in my opinion, deſerves the 
cenſure which is let fly at him; 2 when one praiſes 
the poverty of the Mendicant Friars, all poſſible care 

ſhould be taken to prevent the Reader's reflecting on 
that of the Cynic Philoſophers. Butas to Alexander, 
I maintain he 4 1 cenſured, and as a proof of 
it I produce the following words of Coſtar (28): ; 
Do yon think, Sir, that Balzac has fully — . 4 2 — 
Alexander's meaning ? Wat Conqueror wwas mot. ac- Voiture, pag. 39. 
quainted with this definition of Diogenes, and defired to 
reſemble him only in what he had Juft diſcovered and 

ſerved in him; an extreme contempt of whatever 
ſeemed moſt ſhining and pompous in life, He had offered 
him his riches, and his intereſt; and all the favour 
that ragged. wiſe man aſted of him, was to fland. out 
. his Sun; as if he had ſaid, Do not deprive me of the 

enefits of nature, and 1 leave you thoſe of Fortune, 
which I think beneath me. Alexander perfectly com- 
prehended the vigour and firmneſs of ſo elevated a ſoul ; 
and turning himſelf to the Lords of his Court: Do not 
laugh, ſaid he, at this man; for were I not what 1 
am, I would be what he is ; that is, were I not in poſ- 
Mon of wealth and honour of all forts, I ſhould think 
my ſelf happy in deſpiſing them as this Philoſopher does. 

Let Balzac ſay what he will to the contrary, this is a 
delicate and fine thought, and not at all unworthy of a 
diſciple of Ariftotle. A man of ever ſo little judgment 
cannot but perceive that Coſtar has hit the mark, and 
that Balzac's criticiſm is built on a very falſe foun- 
dation. Plutarch has Ve this faying of 
Alexander in a manner which deſerves to be read (26). (26) Plut. 4. 

[EF « « » « nor thoſe who have blamed our Philaſo- Fortuna wel Vir- 

pher's conduct towards that Prince.] ** He was ſo bru- fate Alex. Orat. 
«« tiſh, that being aſked a queſtion by Alexander, 7» circa fin. pag. 
„ who went to {ce him one day in his tub that he 31332, 
“ might loſe no part of the diverſion, he anſwered 

* him juſt in the ſame way as Bruſquet (27) uſed to (25) He was a 
«© ſpeak to the King, and having made a wry face famed Jeſter at 
* at him, and thouing him in a ſamiliar manner, Court. 

„ ſaid to him, Art thou not afraid, Alexander, that 

* I ſhould bite thee? for I am a mad dog, that is, I 

am enraged at thy luxury, thy exceſſes, and thy 

« over-infolent Majeſty ; and afterwards, being aſked 

« by ſome of Alexander's attendants, who diverted 

<« themſelves with him as if he had been the fool in 
a play, whether he had ever ſeen any good and 

wite Princes, with a Sardonian laugh, he ſaid, in (28) Garafl 
%a drolling way, c u wirotrey, I have ſeen of Boa — 'Y 
* as many as crows and may-bugs in the Spring. pag. 135. 
„ Such was the wit and civility of the man, who (29) Heridiculed 
„ richly deſerved. an exemplary chaſtiſement (28).“ Carafe A bis 
There are many things to be cenſured in this paſſage, ignorance, in not 
beſides that which the Prior Ogier has cenſured (29). knowing that e- 
I. Alexander did not go to ſee Diogenes to divert him- . 290 Was 
ſelf; it was a ſerious Viſit. II. When a man acts fin- an gin Greeks 
cerely, he does not relate matters as he finds them in fore Diogenes did 
Authors of no authority ; but borrows them from not thou Alex- 
Writers more worthy of credit, as thoſe are, with re- ander out of in 
gard to this Viſit of Alexander, who have written ei- 1 
ther the, Life of that great Prince, or the Life of Dio- Curieuſe, pag - 
genes. What has Father Garalle done? He has ſup- 175. 
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ert. lib. 6. num. * cup. 


DI 


Diogenes [G], ſhould conſider that a man of his humour could not fail being ſubject 


to remarkable inequalities in his behaviour, 
appears from his ſmart ſayings, and quick repartees, which generally contained a 


He paſſed no ill judgment on him, who called him a mad So- 


deal of poignant wit. 


0 4 


He had a great preſence of mind; as 


04) It was Plat crates (4). Diogenes ſpent a conſiderable part of his life at Corinth, and died there in a 
who called lan, very advanced age. Authors do not agree either as to the manner, or time of his 


Par. Hiſt. lib, 14. death H 
9 33 


the Narratives of Plutarch and Diogenes La- 
ertius, and has given a quite different one, without 
(30) Dion Chry- acquainting us whence he had it (30). III. Nothing 
ſoftome has made js more abſurd than to have recourſe to this Viſit of 
ak 3 Alexander, when one has . to caſt — on 
= the memory of Diogenes: for where are the Readers 
22 Di. who are ee with the admiration which that 
ogenes, wherein Prince conceived for him ? and will not the conſidera- 
he has inſerted, tion of his having had ſuch an admirer much rather 
no dovkt, » Bun” jncline one to admire Diogenes than to deſpiſe him ? 
dwn invention; And therefore though Garaſſe has taken particular care 
but 1 do not find not to mention what Alexander declared on that oc- 
what Garaſſe caſion, he has nevertheleſs plaid the part of a very 
REA bad Orator, by putting his Readers in the way t 
remember a thing which fruſtrates his deſigg. 
If any one deſites to ſee an anſwer to Garaſſe's in- 
vectives againſt our Diogenes, let him conſult Ja 
Mothe le Vayer. One of our own Writers, ſays he 
(37) Trait? de (31), has fhewn fo little equity (J will not uſe @ harſher 


I 


Vertu des Pai- expreſſion) that he has made no ſeruple to compare Div- 
90 = _ genes and Democritus to Bruſquet and Maitre Guillaume 
Wks it. in (320, <vhotn he aſſerts to have been at leaſt as wiſe as 
32mo, page 133; pk Philoſophers. Good God! is it poſſible' that a man 
334-' He has not can allow himſelf 16 talk in this manner ! He ſays Plu- 
named the Wu. rareh and Laertius might very wwell have ſpared them- 
I Net... ſelves the * tranſmitting to us" the ſooleries of 
ate to know it thoſe two ſcoundrels, oue of whom, namely Demecritus, 
was Father Ga- deſerves no other title than that of a Merry-Andrew, 
raſſe · and the other that of a ſturdy Beggar. In a word, continues 
(32) A famous Ve, all the difference there was between them amounted 
Buffoon at Court; e n more than there is betvizen Maitre Guillaume and 

Fack Pudding, or Braſquet and Pantalon. Diogenes was a 
perfect fool and a madman, and Democritus a perpetual 
buffoon : theſe are his very words. In reality, there is 
no man of tolerable ſenſe, or ever ſo little converſant in 
the nature of things, but muſt be ſcandalized at them, and 
feel his indignation riſe at ſuch extravagant compariſons. 
(33) Theo, in Note, it is ſaid (33) that Alexander finding Dio- 
Progymn. cap. f. genes aſleep, repeated to him the 24th Verſe of the 
* 2d Book of the Iliad, | | 


03 xen Wan xo uw BeanPopor tee. 
Stertere perpetuam non dignum eft principe noctem. 


«« Ill fits a chief whole nights in ſleep to ſpend.” 


And that Diogenes immediately repeated to him what 
follows in the ſame paſſage of Homer, 


NT Auel, inmrecxparai x T0004 ina. 
Cui populique ſalus, & tanta negotia care. 


« On whom his people, and their hopes depend.” 

(34) Hierony- 

mus, lib. 2. con- He could not have anſwered with greater preſence 
tra FJeuinianum: f mind or more to the purpoſe. Diogenes juſtified 
208 | Sonny himſelf, and ſignified at the ſame time what was Alex- 
Laertius,, who ander's duty. He ſhewed that if it be a fault to ſleep 
fays, lib. 6. num. all night, it is when a man is intruſted with the go- 
37+ 04494495 yernment of a people. | 

Tor 2 voy G] Some contradictions have been found in what is 
N related of Diogenes] We are told, on one hand, that 
TY, 47:47 744- he had no other lodging than a Tub, and that he threw 
ler Hi uu, away his wooden bowl, when he perceived that he 


2 ow could drink out of the hollow of his hand. Quadam 


manibus biben- vero tempore habens ad potandum cavum ligneum widit 


tem, coty lam pe- puerum manu concave bibere, & elififſe illud fertur ad 
ra productam ab- reriam diceus, neſciebam quod natura haheret poculum 
zecit dicens, ow r He had once a wooden bowl to drink 
3 «© out of, but ſeeing a boy drinking out of the hollow 
Seneca, Epiſt. 90. of his hand, he daſhed it againſt the ground, ſay- 
has” ing, I knew not that nature had ſupplied me with 
It is even expreſly aſſerted that he had 


82. neither man- ſervant, nor maid- ſervant (35). But, on 
the other hand, they tell us his man ran away from 


(35) Diog. La- 


. He cared very little whether he was buried or not; however, he had an 
honourable funeral [7]. The reaſon of his living at Corinth, was his being bought by a 


man 


him. Some might ſaſpe a little invention in this 
particular, I mean, that his ſlave's deſerting him was 
oy = purpoſe 3 have an 4 of attributing 
a witty ſaying to Diogenes. ſay he anſwered 
thoſe who adviſed him to ſeek after the , Would 
it not be ridiculous that Menades could live without 
Diogenes, and that Diogenes could not live without Me- (36) Idem, ibid. 
nader (36) ? For my part, I do not find theſe tories num. 5. 
contradictory. Could a man of fo croſs-prained a 37) Ou 20290 
way of thinking, be uniform in all his action? There Ca. 
is no doubt to be made but he liked at one time what vc, A 2 
he rejected at another. His life was lon enough to Marr j An non 
allow of years during which he kept ſervants, and 17, ** 
years during which he had no other cup than the hol- 3 
low- of his hand. This is what might be faid, if we nem Ter, l. 
had no other account of our Cynic ef than his Life g ! lian. 
given us by Diogenes Laertius ; but we have a Chap- ar 6 lid, 13 
ter in Ælian which makes it needleſs for us to have re- ;.;,... 2 
courſe to ſuch a ſolution. A@lian acquaints us, that thing, . 
Diogenes was not yet a Philoſopher, when his ſervant 2¼v. cap. 8. 
left him. It was when he retired from Sinope that 
be took one of his ſlaves with him, who forſook him. (330 eg. La- 
He had then ſome taſte of Philoſophy, which made 78. © "ms 
him ſay; Would it not be a ſhame that Manes could do 
without Diogenes, and that Diogenes could not ds wyith- (39) Boe wile, 
out Manes (37)? but he was not a Cynic, nor did he fe certainly a 
renounce all ſuperfluities, till a long while after. Ælian * * 
adds, that this ſervant wandred about from place to — on 0 
place, till he was torn in pieces by dogs at Delphi. great number of 
[H] Authors do not agree as to the manner . . . . of Author quoted 
his death.) Some ſay (38) he died of an overflowing 2 
of the gall, occaſioned by his eating a neat's foot (30) chat Dioge: = 
raw : others, that he ſuffocated himſelf by holding his death was ocean. 
breath (40) : others, that he died of the bite of a oned by his eat- 
dog (41) : others, that he threw himſelf down a pre- d uu. Poly- 
cipice (42) ; others; that he ſtrangled himſelf. The 
laſt opinion is reported by St. Jerom as the true one, „ 
and with circumſtances which. it may be of ſome uſe lah _—_ aVife 
to know. His death, ſays he, is a teſtimony of his ve ee 
temperance and virtue; for as he was going to the 79 vα ow- 
Olympic Games, a fever ſeized him by the way : he ace, Tandem 
lay down under a tree, and. refuſed the aſſiſtance of 8 of 
thoſe who accompanied him, and offered him either a wagte, te. 
horſe or a chariot. Do you go to the Games, ſaid he Hiritam once, 
to them; this night will determine my illneſs: if 1 e., Cercidas, 
get the better of it, I will go to morrow to the Olym- Kg 1 Diog. La- 
pic Games; if that gets the better of me, I ſhall go = n 
to the ſhades below. He ftrangled himſelf that very f 
night, pretending he was going to loſe his fever, ra- 64; Diog. Laert. 
ther than his life. Abite queſo, & ſpectatum pergite. © 4 
Hec me nox aut victorem probabit aut vidtum. Si fe- (4*) lian, 
brem wicero, ad agonem : fi me vicerit ad inferna de- Par. Hiſt. lib. 8. 
feendam-: ibique per noctem eliſo gutture, non tam mori 3 
fe ait quam febrem excludere (43). Some Authors (44) (43) Hieronym. 
have ſaid that he died the ſame day as Alexander the lib. 2. adv. Jo- 
Great did, in the 113th Olympiad. He was near 
ninety years old (45). But if he had not lived after (44) Demetrius 
Alexander, could he have been ſent for by Perdiccas, guiuocis, 
and threatened with death if he failed coming (46) ? 7? nem, 
Could Craterus have deſired a viſit from him (47) ? — þ — ; 
[i] He cared. very little whether be was N or lib. 8. — * 
not 3 hawwever, he had an honourable funeral.) It is Svidas. 
ſaid that as he was dying he gave orders that his corps 
ſhould! not be buried at all, or only covered with a (45) Laertius, 
little duſt in a ditch. He wiſhed he might ſerve for Ib · 6. num. 76. 
food to all ſorts of animals (48). We further find in 
Diogenes Laertius, that he defired to be thrown into (46) Idem, num, 
the Iliſſus, for the uſe of his brethren ; but theſe words 44 


have, no doubt, been foiſted into the Hiſtorian's Text: 


for What Writer can be ſo abſurd as to ſay this Philo- (47) Idem, num. 


ſopher deſired to be thrown into a river, that he might 57: 


be of ſome uſe to the dogs ? It is not likely, there- (48) Item, num. 

fore, that-theſe words ſhould proceed from Laertius: 79. 

they might be firſt written in the margin, to mark "LI 

Elian's opinion (49), which was that our Cynic or- (49) Far. Fift, 
deres © $, cap. 14. 
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man of that City [X], who made him Tutor to his ſons. Notwithſtanding he was a 


(e) See the R. la ve, he ctly kept up his character (e). 
ar, lle, was his brutiſhly Plunging himſelf in acts of impu- 
rity in the open view of the world [L]; for 


mark LI. 


ſable circumſtance of his 


dered his body to be thrown into the Iliſſus; and then 
ſome Tranſcriber 'inſerted them impertinently in the 
text. Note, that the Ilifſus is a river of Attica, and 
(50) E, 75 Ka- that Diogenes died in a ſuburbs of Corinth (50); 
ris TG v Tie whence we may conclude that ZElian has committed 
E 24jore- a miſtake. Mr. Menage has made a very learned 
7 bogs” — Note on this (5 1). ere is a paſſage in Cicero 
un ante Goin, which deſerves to be tranſcribed : we there learn that 
thum. Diog. La- Diogenes, upon his friends aſking him whether the 
ert · num. 77. deſire he had to lie unburied tend 
$1) In Laertiam, Of the wild beaſts, or of the birds, anſwered them, 
6. aum. 79. that he would have a ſtaff put into his hand, that he 
might drive them away; how will you be able to do 
that, ſaid they, /imce you will feel nothing? What i it 
to me then, replied "= if I am torn Y) wild beafts ? 
Durior Diegenes, & idem quidem ſentiens, ſed ut Cyni- 
cus aſperius, projici ſe juſt inhumatum. Tum amici, 
wolucribuſne an feris ? Minime vero, inquit, ſed bacil- 
him prope me quo abigam, ponitote. Qui poteris P illi, 
nor thim ſenties. Quid igitur mihi ftrarum laniatus 

(52) Cicero, Tuſ- oberit nihil ſentienti (52)? : 
cul. 1, cap. 43 No regard was had to this great indifference of Dio- 
for burial. His friends, finding him dead, 
made no doubt but he had put an end to his life by 
holding his breath. They diſputed with ſo much ea- 
gr who ſhould bury him, that they had like to 
ve come to blows. Some perſons of authority came 
to compoſe the difference. Diogenes was interred near 
(53) Diog- La- the gate of the Iſthmus: his tomb was adorned with 
ert. lib. 6, num. a column, on which they placed a dog of marble (53). 
77 78. Pauſanias mentions this tomb (54). The inhabitants 
(54) Pauſan. lib. of Sinope erected ftatues of braſs to the honour of our 
2. Page 45. Philoſopher, their countryman (55). I had forgot to 
(55) Diog- Laert. obſerve, that there is an opinion which imports that 
num. 78. he was interred by the ſons of Xeniades, whoſe tutor 
he had been (56). They add that Xeniades aſked 
(56) Idem, num, bim how he would be buried, and that he anſwered, 
31. With my face dewnwards ; for, replied he, on being 
aſked the reaſon of that fancy, there will ſoon _ 
erfion, which will turn things e down. e 
nh we believe his — dy probe Macedon 
from an inconſiderable Kingdom ſhould become a 
great one. au To irt. ndy T&5 Maxidrag d tx 
rams wg; tink, Nia Macedones jam potentia 
majore dominarentur, atque ex humilibus 2 ferent 
(57) Idem, num» (57)- This explication is not juſt, ſince Diogenes 
32. died when the Macedonians were arrived at the high- 
eſt pitch of their power. He died, as ſome will have 
it, on the ſame day with Alexander; ſo that he had 
ſeen the glory of that nation prodigiouſly exalted. 
According to others, we are to believe he outlived 
that Prince, and ſaw the diviſions of his ſucceffors. 
He ſhould, therefore, have rather foretold the declen- 
ſion of the Macedonians, than their future grandeur. 
The expreſſion of Diogenes Laertius is not right, un- 
leſs we * it to relate to the time of Philip King 
of Macedon : for it was under Philip that that nation, 
which had before made but a mean figure, began to 

grow formidable. 

[X] He was bought by a Corinthian.) As he was 
going over to the Iſland of Agina, he was taken by 
(53) Philo re- Pirates, who carried him into Crete, and there expo- 
lates this with fed him to fale. He anſwered the Crier, who aſked 
pwr rot him, What he could do, that he knew how tocommand 
tiſe qudd omnis men (58) ; and perceiving a Corinthian who was go. 
probus liber, pag. ing by, he ſhewed him to the Crier, and ſaid, Sell 
883, me to that Gentleman, for he wants a 2 (59%. This 
Corinthian was named Xeniades. e bought Dio- 
(59) Laertius, genes, and carried him with him to Corinth, and 
who ſays _ ave him for a Tutor to his children. He alſo in- 
rg = truſted him with the management of his houſe. Di- 
that Diogenes had Ogenes acquitted himſelf ſo well of all theſe employ- 
prefied the Cryer ments that Xeniades could not forbear ſaying, where- 
to ſay, bo will ever he went, @ good genius has come into my houſe. 
% bis Maſier Diogenes's friends were deſirous of redeeming him. 
(60) Taken from You are a pack of fools, {aid he to them (60) p * are 
Diopenes Laerti- Not ſlaves 10 thoſe who feed them, but the latter are 


v 6. num. ſervants to the Hong. He plainly told Xeniades ; You 
707 756 c 


oy 


to the advantage 


The moſt ſhameleſs and inexcu- 
which he alledged very bad 


reaſons. 


muſt obey me; for Governors and Phyſicians, though 
Servants, yet require obedience from thoſe whoſe Go- 
Vernors and Phyficians they are (61). He educat- (61) Idem, Dis. 
ed Xeniades's children exceedingly well, and in- gen. num. 30. 
deared himſelf to them ſo much that they recom- (62) 1, 
mended him very earneſtly to their father and mo- 12. F 
ther. He grew old in that family, and ſome ſay he (631 
died in it, and that he was buried by his pupils (62). 5 — 1 
The fale of Diogenes ſerved ſame Authors for a ſubjecb: 
Menippus and Eubulus wrote ſome Treatiſes intitled, (64) Idem, aum. 
Aube year's, Diogenis Aufio (63). Suidas obſerves 
that Diogenes was already advanced in years, when (65) Twery +); 
the Pirates took him: but if he ſpent the remainder 7:57 iy an- 
of his life in the ſervice of 142 how can what e doe dag. 
Dion Chryſoſtome aſſerts be true, that Diogenes paſ- 2 1 
ſed the Winter at Athens, and the Summer at ot bra 2 
rinth ? We ſhall not need to wonder that he ſucceeded num. 76. a 
ſo well in the education of Xeniades's children, if we 
conſider the perſuaſive eloquence aſcribed to him by (66) Plutarch, 
his Hiſtorian (64), and the effects of that el % Alexandre, 
Oneficritus had ſent one of his ſons to Athens: this — 701, & de 
young man yams — Diogenes, ſettled in that city ; 1 
and his eldeſt brother did the ſame, ſo ſoon as Oneficritus 331, afſerts cht 
ſent him thither. Oneficritus himſelf having had Oneficritus, 
the curioſity to hear that Philoſopher, became his ho was one of 
ſcholarz ſuch were the charms of Diogenes's elo- Ot, bag bern 
quence (65). Oneſicritus was a man of ſome conſi- Diogenes's ho- 
deration: he was much eſteemed by Alexander (66), lar. 
and followed him in his wars, where he had ſome 67 
employment of diſtinction conferred on him; and he — aww — 
wo a N r Fram was yet more il- 
ious than he, was the diſciple of Diogenes (67) : , 

and ſo was Stilpo of Megara (68). "ay (8) en 

[L] He brutiſhly plunged himſelſ into as of impu- (69) Idem, num. 
rity.) This was his way of arguing : it is no ſin to 99- 
dine ; therefore it is no fin to dine in the ſtreets (69). 1 
On this foundation he eat any where, and — — 
his principle was to be extended to all natural wants; v wiow Aa 74 
fo that as be thought it was allowable to lie with a erte nai 74 
woman, he concluded there was no harm in lying 22 3 
with her pablickly (70). This was calling in rer Lee a. 
ſon to the aſſiſtance of his paſſions : it was ſtraining & gue ad Cere- 
it too far, and not underſtanding it by too much ſub- 74 & gue ad 
tilizing in order to underſtand it: it was in a manner n Ferti- 
recta cum ratione inſanire, i. e. running mad with rea- + 008, 
Jon. We may apply this verſe of Terence to the (51) Terent. in 


Cynics, Prolego Andriz, 
| ver. 16, 
Faciunt næ intelligend» ut nihil intelligant (71). (72) Diog. Laert, 


lib. 6. num. 6g, 
By over-ſtretching their knowledge, they come to tm 46. 
know nothing at all.” _ (%) La Mothe 
i 8 F le Vayer fays 
Diogenes, an enemy to all ſuperfluity, and ſeeking as that Zeno and 
much as poſſible to be independent, committed ſelf. Ce «hers ap- 
e in public, impudently ſaying, that he wiſhed Rene el rags 
e could by the ſame method appeaſe the cravings of res of thy in- 
his ſtomach. Xepweyw Ts iy TW pins curse, 9. ", dependance on an- 
dN, G TY, XoiAiav Wapurgn/a u Y Mug Wauruc- ther which it 
Jas, Cumgque ante ora omnium turpiter ſæpe operare- ſeems „ procere 
tur, utinam liceret, ajebat, perfricato wentre a fame . + 
conquieſeere (72). He gloried in this impudence, pre- Berd Menalcas, 
tending to find within himſelf, and without any and »/ing that 
charge, what incites other men to a thouſand expen- P!*!'y manual o. 
ces, and a thouſand devaſtations. He added that if 1 von, 7 
all the world had been like him, Troy had not been 6% 44 4.4.) 
taken, nor Priam flain upon the altar of Jupiter. el. E F< 
Os Vb id ar eluoos AJ afpodioiuy wansy, hi Deus, & telum 
anx maicyy iy, diarraxs mapa: airy 2% quod miſſile libro, 
"AProdirm wf . Negue enim uſquam illi (*72) eundem ' 3. Dh 8 
erat ob rem weneream, ſed jocans dicebat ubique fibi — 40 
adeſſe ventrem gratis (73). He ſought reaſons in na- fus Tubers, pag, 
ture and mythology for his juſtification 3 and he al- m. 143, 144 
ledged the example of certain fiſhes. Een d 785 (5) Dio oy. 
XN n v Pporiwwriges PaingYa: Tay 219parar ſoft, Orar. YL 
zrar Yap diuvra To onipmes axoBarty ingdvra; tw pag. m. go. 
poo u D wes; To Traxs. Dicebat autem & piſces 
nonnibil prudentiores apparere quam homines, Quum 


enim 


(74 


75 


MI. He had ſome illuſtrious Diſciples (F), and wrote ſeveral books (g) 3 but ( S. . 
queſtion whether the Tragedies which went under his name were really his. It 


6 Se the Re- reaſons [ 
it is a 
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cannot certainly be ſaid whether he was an Atheiſt or not VI; but it is certain that 


> enim illis opus eft ut ſemen emittant, egredi & ſeſe af- 
ibid, fricare ad aſpera (74). He alſo alledged the exam 

h 1 Pan. et ſaid that Mercury nar. his ſon N 

who ran night and day up and down the mountains 

mad for. the love of a miſtreſs whom he could not 

embrace (it was the Echo,) taught him this way of 

relieving himſelf, which Pan *. _ to the 

Liem, ibid. herds (75). Martial, as diſſolute as he was, un- 

TOY deriood the vic of nature better than this Philo- 
opher : 


ſam crede tibi NATURAM dicere rerum, 
Nud quod digitis, Pontice, perdis, homo eff. 


Thus he ſpeaks in the 42d Epigram of the gth Book, 

to a man who followed the maxims of Diogenes. This 

turpitude is to be found not only in the Authors whom 

76) Athenzews, I have quoted, but alſo in Athenzus (76), in Pla- 
4+ cap. 15+ tarch (77), in St. Chryſoſtom's Homily on the Mar- 
page 158. tyr Babylas, in the 34th Homily of the ſame Father 
(57) Plut. d on St, Matthew, in the Anthology, in Galen, &c. It 
Stoicor. Repugn. is therefore ſurprizing that Eraſmus, who had ſo often 


page 1044» = St. 14999 — . 3 
$) See above groſly mi n on occaſion o ge W 
8 [C] Diogenes Laertius ſpeaks of the impure manual Ope- 


of the Article ration of our Oynic. 
ABYLAS, Oy 


- It is ſcarce to be imagined, if 


our own eyes did not acquaint us with it, that Eraſ- 
mus could have been guilty of ſo groſs a blunder. He 
thought that Diogenes, having applied himſelf to 
bodily labour, and gotten a ſtomach at it, wiſh- 
ed he could fatisfy his belly by rubbing it. Eraſmus 
has diſcovered herein the humour of thoſe ſtudious 
perſons, who are ſorry that the neceſſities of nature 
22 off om op r _ ” has 2 
is ſaying among the Apophthegms iogenes. He 
has — — 1 for it by Robortellus, and 
ill defended by Nannius. The words of Eraſ- 

70) See the mus follow (79) : Duum in foro in cunſpectu omnium fu- 
iſcellanea Petri iſſet operatus, utinam quoque liceat ( inquit ) fic perfricto 


Nannij Alcmari- re a fame efſe quietum, ſentiens agitatione corporis 
— — res. acui flomachi orexim, à qua neceſſitate cupiebat eſſe 


liber. Itidem fludiofs graviter ferunt, a literis natura 
nece/ſitatibus avocari. Here is a paſlage of the An- 
thology : | 


nr Wpee Ale Ib rid Thr d oanirouios 
Hud ranpn Avid. A xarior. 

Omnia ſane Diogenes effugit hac : nuptias verd 
Perfecit dextra, Laide nibil opus habens. 


(30) The goth It is the concluſion of an Epigram (80), wherein A- 
of the 7th Book, gathias gives a Liſt of ſeveral inconveniences to 
Pag- m. 97. Which a man is expoſed, when he dedicates himſelf 
to the ſervice of the fair-ſex, and which Diogenes 

freed himſelf from. I am amazed that Galen ſhould 

take pains rather to extenuate this crime, than to 

condemn it. He ſays that this Cynic Philoſopher, 

the firmeſt of all men againſt ſenſual pleaſure, taſted 

that of love, not through the allurements of voluptu- 

ouſneſs, but the better to prevent the miſchieſs which 

a retention of the ſeed uſually occaſions. A lady of 

pleaſure had appointed him a meeting, but becauſe 

ſhe ſtaid too long, he could not have patience, but 

himſelf ; and — when ſhe came, he ſent her 

back, telling her that he had no further occaſion for 

($1) Galenus, de her, his buſineſs being already done. Brads adde; 
Lois affettis, amerynaro To onigue mwyorunro uae Ty x, vl 
lib. 6. Juvenal, aide: x) pore rabr WapeyWopulmy d , al 
—_ — — 4 ru xiii Ida Tor U⁰ % & H Cum diutius ceſ- 
8 4k. ſaret, ipſe manu pudendis admota ſemen excuſſit, ac ve- 
ditus interea latet nientem deinde mulierculam remiſit, inquiens, manus by- 
ſecretus adulter, menæum celebrango præwenit te (81). He did not treat 
47 mr® the celebrated curtezan Lais after that manner. The 
ducit, PreP44'® ſcandalous Chronicle ſays that this woman, who by 
her charms attracted ſo many of the genteel — of 

482) He always the world, and who rated her favours at ſo high a 
went barefoot. price, beſtowed them freely on our Cynic, notwithſtand- 
Poke cond ing he was ſuch a ſloven, and had ſuch duſty feet (82). 
2. *' She ſuffered him to enjoy her for nothing: 2 pow 


Vor. IV. 


In 


airy rergre apyiyier d e, & & apes A, 79 
aun cru. You give her ſo much money, ſaid 
Ariſtippus's ſervant to him, and ſhe tumbles with that 
Dog Diogenes, without receiving a doit from him (83). (84) Athen. Hb. 
We ſhall fee Ariſtippus's Anſwer in the Article 13: cp. 6. pag. 
Lats (84). 526. 
LMI... . For which he alledged very bad reaſons.) (34) Remark 
I have mentioned them in the beginning of the pre- LTI. 
ceding Remark, and ſhall ſpeak more amply of them 
in the Remarks of the article HIPPARCHIA. 
N] It cannot certainly be ſaid whether be was an 
Atheiſt or not.] For all the proofs which are alledged 
are equivocal. Father Garaſſe produces two: one 
that he laughed at the Gods which were commonly adbr- 
ed by the populace ; the other, that he taught that we 
ought not to be aſhamed of doing whatever nature dic- 
tates to us (85). The firit of theſe proofs is imperti- ($5). Garaſſe, 
nent ; for there is nothing more worthy of a Philoſo- 3 craft, 
pher, who is thoroughly perſuaded of the being of af 37 
God, than to laugh at the Pagan ſuperſtitions. The 
ſecond proof is not concluſive, becauſe it is poſlible 
to believe a God, and to be perfuaded at the ſame 
time that ſhame is founded only on a poſitive inſtitution. 
Did not the Adamites maintain their errors by paſ- 
ſages of Scripture miſunderſtood ? Therefore they were 
not Atheiſts. Here follow other proofs of Diogenes's 
Atheiſm. I, When he ſaw Tutors, Phyſicians, and 
Philoſophers, he ſaid man was the wiſeſt of all ani- 
mals; but when he ſaw interpreters of dreams (86), (86) See in Di. 
diviners, and thoſe who gave credit to ſuch people, £477: num. 43, 
the covetous, and the ambitious, he thought man was . pt, he fei a- 


WAS ai ole 
the maddeſt of all beings (87). II. He refuſed to be St niet 


initiated : and when they told him that thoſe who had their dreams. 
had that advantage in this world, reigned in the other; Yu care very 
he replied that nothing would be. more ridiculous than — por fog = 
to ſee Ageſilaus and Epaminondas in the mire, while do when bn 
a parcel of ſcoundrels, who been initiated, fat on the and yet you are 
throne of the bleſſed (88). They attribute to him the. Pightily con- 
piece of Raillery which I have mentioned in the arti- ned at what 
cle DIAGORAS (89), that there are more people 75.02" of 
who pe, notwithſtanding their A than there * 
are whoſe prayers are heard (go). IV. He ſaid that (87) Diog. 6 
the long proſperity of Harpalus bore teſtimony againſt 1 
the exiſtence of God (91). Diogenes quidem Cynicus 
dicere folebat Harpalum, qui temporibus ill prædo felix (88) Idem, num. 
habebatur, contra Deos teftimonium dicere, quod in illa 39. | 
fortuna tamdiu wiveret. . . . . Improborum igitur proſpe- (89) Remarla 
ritates fecundægue res redarguunt, . ut Diogenes dicebat, [1], Citation 
vim omnem Deorum ac poteſtatem (92). Of theſe four (49) and (50). 
proofs the two firſt are ſo weak that they do not de- 
ſerve to be examined. The third is a little ſtronger, 90 Diog- Laert. 
but yet not convincing : for how many people are id. 6. num. 58. 
there at this day, who, without ceaſing to 54 Papiſts, (91) See the Ar- 
may both think and ſay, when they ſee the Ex woto's ticle of HAR- 
of our Lady of Loretto, the ſame that Diogenes is Al Us, Re- 
reputed to have ſaid on occaſion of the Ex vote of II. 
Samothrace ? There are ſo many otber proofs of the (92) Cicero, de 
exiſtence of God, beſides that which is drawn from Natura Devr. 
the efficacy of prayers, that a man who rejects that lib. 3. cap. 34+ 
may yet remain fully perſuaded that there is a God 
who governs all things. If the fourth proof were 
convincing, we muſt reckon Claudian among the 
Atheiſts, who has ſaid the very ſame thing of Rufi- 
nus, that Diogenes had ſaid of Harpalus (93). He (93) Abſtalit 
ſaid the puniſhment of Rufinus had been a ſentence He tandem Ru- 
of ablolotion for this: Qods : be thought, therakore, 2 
that Rufinus, during his proſperity, bore teſtimony a- „ 4 
CCC 
had the ſame thought with relation to the Marſhal 
d'Ancre (94). If all thoſe who have ſaid that the (94) See the Ar- 
long proſperity of the wicked is a reaſon to doubt of ticle CONCINI, 
Providence, were Atheiſts, there would be a great Remark [E- 
many Atheiſts among Authors. But they are two very 
different things to ſay, Such a fact furniſhes a ftro 
object ion againſt ' the being of God, and to ſay, this Z 
jection 2 me that there is no God. 

The whole of this may be confirined by three Ob- 
ſervations. I. The Ancients, who have ſpoken of A- 
theiſts, have not put Diogenes the Cynic into the — 
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n forne"chings his moral precepts weld very gs FO dea, thir des kamen te d b ho 
5 of Confutingg the Philoſophet who denied the 
but we ſhall ſhew that his Anſwer was in- 


veral Fathers of the Church. His manner 
exiftence of motion, has been admired f 


DGA O 


comparably more ſophiſtical than that Philoſopher's Arguments. 


(95) See Alan, of thoſe people (95), as far as I can remember. II. 

Par. Hiſt. lib. 2+ 8. Jerom attributes to this Philoſopher a Diſcourſe 

Plci Petit Ob- Which ſeems to infer that he believed che immorality 

ſervationes Miſ- of the Soul (96). II. Among the witty fayings 0 

cellan. lib. 1 Diogenes, there are ſome which ſeem to prove that he 

cap. 1. believed there was a God. He was aſked . one day, 

(96) See above Whether he believed there were any Gods? - How can 

Remark [H], I doubt it, replied he to the perſon who put the que- 

Citation (43) ſtion to him, fince I am perſuaded they hate thee (97) ? 

Another time, perceiving that a woman tranſported 

(97) Diog. Laert. with devotion had proſtrated herſelf before the Gods 

num. 42+ in a very indecent poſture, he ran to her and told her 

that God is preſent in all places, and that ſhe ought 

to take care not to behave gong = ww 8 

mors yuan doxnwuortiripey Ti; Yeo TporTirrEra, g- 

Av pr e- e607 HG Equal r* dh’ luv, xa Je Ones Zo; 

. 6 eye, mori uy wrew, un 20e & V pot 

Tore 913 J richt i567 (ca ap iow rs Thin) de- 

xnweriong. Inſpexerat mulierem inhoneſtins coram dts 

procidentem, ejus ſuperſlitionem auferre volens, ut Zoilus 

Pergæus ait, accurrit dicens, non vereris mulier ne forte 

ante poft tergum Deo, ( cundta enim Plena 1 feent ) 

(98) Idem. num. inhonefte te habeas (98). It muſt be ingenuouſly ac- 

37 knowledged, that the laſt of theſe three Remarks has 

no great ſtrength : — _ two _— ſayings - 

) To Theo- Diogenes may be nothin re raillery ; and, in- 

iS ſee Laer- 2 the firſt is aſcribat to x profeſſed- Atheiſt (99). 

fins, lib. 6. num. Generally ſpeaking, it cannot be concluded from a 

Wy perſon's witty ſayings, whether he has inwardly any 

' Religion or not: for the deſire of faying a ſmart 

thing is uſually ſo ſtrong, that a man had rather gra- 

tify it than preſerve a friend, or prevent a grievous 

misfortune. Rather than loſe a jeſt, a bantering wit, 

who believes in God, will ſpeak like a profane wretch 

oy 2 A 4s (100), and a profine wretch will ſpeak like one 

* Journal, e, Who believes in God. For which reaſon I do not rely 
Trewoux, of July ” . 

1702, Edit. of on our Cynic's Hypotheſis, that all things are full of 

France, pag. 46. God ; for he made no other uſe of it than to ground a 

2 of Mr. du jeſt on it. The principle from which he endeavoured 

92 to prove that all things belong to the wiſe, would not 

2 me from believing him an Atheiſt. A4// rhings 

elong to the Gods, ſaid he; m wiſe men are friends 

of the Gods, and all things are common among friends : 

therefore all things belong to the wiſe. In the mouth 

of ſuch a ſcoffer as Diogenes, this argument is no 

better a warrant of his Religion, than if Bion the 

(101) Remarks Boryſthenite ſhould urge the Dilemma which I have 

[7] of the Arti- ſpoken of above (101). 

thr war 0 Let us conclude with the Text of this Remark ; 7? 

ens cannot certainly be ſaid whether Diogenes was an Athe- 

(oz! De J Yer. iſt or not. La Mothe le Vayer ſtops here in his Apo- 

ue des Paiens, ſogy for that Cynic. I would not afſert, ſays he (102), 

on vol the at Diogenes wwas not as great an Atheift as this Writer 


th V | 
his Work. of makes him; nothing obliging me to ſuſpend my «+7 tu 
that reſpect, but the authority of the Fathers who have 


Spoken 2 favourably of him ; but to infift that he was 
fuch, becauſe he ridiculed the Gods of the populate, is a 
very falſe conſequence. Take ſpecial notice that this 


men, Whoſe faith with regard to the exiſtence of God 
is w very uncertain, did nevertheleſs lay down ſome 
very excellent precepts of Morality : which ſhall be 


of the ſubject of the following Remark. 


[] Þ forts things his mordl precepti tvere wery go 

They were W6minable in forthe 7 es 

ſeen above (103) ; but it cannot be denied that in 6, (103) In the 
thers they were very excellent. He preached againſt Remark EAI. 
luxury, avarice, ambition; and the ſpirit of revenge, 5 
with all poſſible ſtrength. He ſhewed the vanity of 

human occupations from this reaſon principally, that we 

neglect the regulation of oH interior faculties and paſ- 

ſions, while we make external things our chief buſi- 

neſs. For inſtance, he cenſured the Grammarians, 

who made diligent inquiry after the misfortunes of 

Ulyſles (top, while they were ignorant of their own (104) He lag be 
diſorders. us adopt the words of a celebrated at che Grammar. 
Writer. With regard to Bis Philoſophical Syſtem, ſays ©"*% fays Moreri, 
he (105), which cnc . : Morality only, nothing 3 8 
tan Better dl, the Frege, of it from all the in. Ui f, ade, 
rities «which hade bers charged upon them, than the ſau. left — 
gle approbation of the” Stoict, allowed to be the moſt au- The word Errors 
flere of all Philoſaphers, and who vonld have been very * not bets pro- 
far from giving their fufftages in fene of Perfot rac the favs of 
whoſe lives were fo full of filthineſs. Now every body Ulyes which the 
knows that they lied in very good intelligence with Gramimariang in- 
Cynics, as having both one and the ſame end, that is, quired into, but 
to live wvirtnonfly, whertin they plared the Supreme — — 
Good : for which reaſon the Stoics called the fſhorteft way place, 9 

of attaming that exalted virtue, Cyniſm +..." 4s to 

the per fon of Dingener, the greateft men of antiquity had (105) La Mcthe 
him in admirtttion: Alexander conceived ſur am eflrent le Vayer, pag. 


for him, that at the conclufion of a converſation they had 27128. of the 


together, he proteſted that if be had mt been Alexavidey, Sth Volume. 

be <vould hade choſen to be Diogenes. Seneca is never + Tui in* 
tired <vith praifing him in 'a thouſand paſſages, ani apr dv, 
having called him virum ingentis atimi; in bis Book Piog. Laer. in 
of the Tranguillity of Life, be adds this noble thy to the Bel in Ze. 
reft, that if any one diubty of the felicity of Diogenes, he 

may call in queſtion the flate and Blaſſadneſi of the im- 

mortal Gals. S. Fohn Chryſoſtom propoſes bim as 4 

pattern of many religions ' wvertues, in the ſecond Book 

written by him againſt thoſe vube deſpiſed a monaſtic I Lib. 2 contra 
life. S. Jerome + ſpeaks very honourably of bim, he Fovinian, cap. g. 
terms him greater and more powerful than Alexander ; 

and diſplays all his weriues before Fovinian, in order to (106) La Mothe 
ſhame him thereby (106). I ſhall add but one thing to le Vayer, tom. 5+ 
this paſſage; which is, that Dion Chryſoſtom, in pag. 129. 
ſome of his Ofations, has given his moſt rigid pre- 

cepts of Morality under the name of Diogenes. . (107) Conſult 
[] His way of confilting the Philofopher aubo denied Diogenes Laer- 
the exiſflenct of motion, has been admired.) Having 7, lib. 6. num. 
patiently heard that Philoſophet's Lecture, he took 39; ere 
two or three turns in the Auditory (107). See the Re- — 3 
mark [X] of the Article ZENO of Elea, where we Hyporypoſ, lib. a. 
ſhall ſhew that this was neither to remove the difficul- cap. 22. & lib. 3+ 
ty, nor to underftand it. * 


i 


_ DIOGENES, a Native of Apollonia in the Ifle of Crete [Al, held a conſiderable 
rank among the. Natural Philoſophers who flouriſhed in Ionia before Socrates philoſo- 


phized at Athens. 


[4] He was a native of Apollonia in the Ile of Crete. 
We ſhould not have known this, if we had not what 
remains of Stephanus Byzantinus; for he is the only 
Author who can be cited. He mentions five and 
twenty cities named Apollonia, and ſays the twenty 
third was in the Ifle of Crete, that it -was anciently 
called Eleutheria, and that Diogenes the Natural Phi- 
loſopher was born there (1). Meurſius did not remem- 
ber this particularity, when he made a Lift of the il- 
e luſtrious men of the Iſland of Crete (2% for he has 
235th and fol- not inſerted our Diogenes therein ; and yet he has 
lowing pages of made uſe of this paſſage of Stephanus Byzantinus in a 
his Treatiſe of Chapter of the ſame Book (3). This omiſſion is much 
te Jie of Crete. more excuſable than the miſtake we find in the Je- 
(3) Ibid, pag. 19. ſuit Leſcalopier. He pretends that the Diogenes Apol- 

loniates of Ciceto, is Diogenes of Apollonia in Illy- 


(1) Steph. By- 
zant. in Aron 
A. 


He was the ſcholar of Anaximenes, and it may be ſuppoſed, with 


ſome 


(4) Leſcalop. is 
ria, e Apollonia, urbe llyrica, hodie Auna (4). Cicer. de Nat, 
Monſr. Menage falſly imagined that certain Authors Pe. pag· 46+ 
have ſaid this Diogenes was of Smyrna. He puts 
Diogenes Laertius among thoſe Authors ; and ſuppoſes 


that we ought to read, in the Life of Anaxarchus, not 5 Diog. Laert. 


$T@- du,, Avira; 75 Diba (5), as the printed lib. 9. num 38. 


Editions have it, but &7@- dxecs Awyinss ů Nl 
rely; hic (Anaxarchus) Diogenis Smyrnei auditor fuit. 
Thus far he is in the right, and the proofs he alledges 
are ſolid. He quates a paſſage of Clemens Alexan- (6) Clem. Alex- 
drinus (6), and a paſſage of Euſebius, wherein it is and. Strom. lib. I+ 
faid that Anaxarchus Was the diſciple of Diogenes of %) Euſch. Pra- 
Smyrna (2). But when he adds that the Diogenes, parar. Evang. 
who is ſurnamed Zwvgrixi@- in the Lite of Anaxarchus, lib, 14 cf. 70 
is the ſame with him who in the preceding chapter 
has the ſurname 'ATeAawiary, he is miſtaken. No- 
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{a) See above, fore 
the Remark 


ON 


probability, that he taught after him in the Ionic ſchool (a). He rectifled in ſome 


the Ar- ſure his Profeſſor's opinion concerning the firſt Cauſe [B]: for he taught that air was 
% ARCHE- 8 matter of all — he acknowledged likewiſe that nothing could be produced 


LAUS the Pbi- 
leſepber. 


f 
1 


from that matter without the divine power which he attributed to the air. Anaximenes 


had 


8) n in tandem autem, ſays he (8), Diogenent Smyrnæum à La- fguram requiris, quiz, niſi in corpered natard, non In- 


Drog. Laertium, extio boc loco appellari qui ſupra Apolloniates eidem dictus 
lid. 9. num. 58. fuit, non enim diverſs ſunt Smyrnaus & Apollontates. 
EEE To comprehend the fallacy of this, we mult obſerve 
two things, I, Diogenes Laertius had taken notice 
that Diogenes of Apollonia was the Scholar of Anaxi- 
(9) Diogen- La- menes, and contemporary with Anaxagoras (9). Is it 
ert. ibid. num. eredible that a few lines after he d give him 
ST* Anaxarchus for a diſciple, who, as he expreſly ſays, 
had ſome converſations with Alexander? From the 
death of Anaxagoras to the reign of Alexander, there 
were three philoſophic ſucceſſions at Athens; Arche- 
laiis, who had been the diſciple of Anaxagoras, left 
his chair to Socrates,., who having kept it a long 
while, left it Plato, and he had Alexander's maſter for 
his diſciple. Chronology will not allow, without be- 
ing ſtrained, that a diſciple of the diſciple of Anaxi- 
menes ſhould follow the Court of that King of Mace- 
don. In the ſecond place, we ſee that the ſame Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, who Foy S that Dio- 
es of Apollonia was the ſcholar of Anaximenes 
(io) Clem. A- — and — one of the Members of the 
lexand. in Pre- jonic Sect, obſerves expteſly that Diogenes of Smyrna, 
rept. p3g+ 4% C. the diſciple of Metrodorus, who had been the diſciple 
of Protagoras, was of the Eleatic Sect, and taught 
(11) Clemens Anaxarchus (11), How can one conceive that the 
Alex. Stromat- ſame Philoſopher ſhould be the diſciple of Anaxime- 
lib. 1. page 301. nes, and alſo of the diſciple of Protagoras? | 
I] He rectiſed in ſome meaſure the opinion of his 
Profeſſor concerning the firſi Cauſe.) I have not met 
with ſo particular a detail of this in any Author as in 
a Work of S. Auguſtin. fe (Anaximander) Anaxi- 
menem diſcipulum, & ſucceſſorem reliquit : qui omnes 
rerum cauſas infinito aeri dedit, nec Deos negavit, aut 
tacuit ; non tamen ab ipſis acrem fattum, ſed ines ex 
aert ortos credidit. Anaxagoras vero ejus auditor, 
rum rerum omnium, quas vide mus, Hectorem, divinum 
animum ſenfit : & dixit, ex infinita materia, que con- 
|. flaret diffimilibus inter ſe particulis, rerum omnium ge- 
| mera pro modulis & ſpeciebus propriis fingula fieri, ſed 
animo faciente divino. Diogenes quoque, Anaximents al- 
ter auditor, aerem quidem dixit, rerum eſſe materiam, 
de qua omnia fierent : ſed eum eſſe compotem divine ra- 
(12) Auguſtin, ions, fine qua nihil ex en fiert poget ws 3 ©. 
de Civit, Dei, © Anaximander leſt Anaximenes his ſcholar and ſuc- 
lib. 8. cap. 2. ceſſor; Who aſcribed the cauſes of all things to in- 
bog m- 211 4 finite Air : the being of Gods he neither denied, 
«« nor ſuppreſſed ; yet he thought the air was not 
« made by them, but that they owed their origin to 
„ the Air.  Anaxagoras, his diſciple, was of opini- 
„on that a divine Mind was the Author of all vifi- 
ble things: and he ſaid that all the ſeveral kinds of 
things, according to their reſpective modes and ſpe- 
« cies, were made out of infinite matter, which con- 
*<. ſiſted of diſſimilar particles, but were formed by 
« that divine Mind. Diogenes, another Scholar of 
« Anaximenes, ſaid likewiſe that Air was the matter 
from which all things were produced; but that it 
« was indued with divine Reaſon, without which no- 
thing could be effected by it.” Cicero has repre- 
ſented this Dogm of Diogenes in a much more ſuc- 
(13) Cicerd, & cin& manner. Aid ? aer, ſays he (13), quo; Dioge- 
Nat. Deorum, nes Apolloniates utitur Deo, quem ſenſum habere poteſt, 
lib, 1. cap. 12. aut quam formam Dei ? i. e. What ſhall we lay 
« ＋. air, which Diogenes of Apollonia ſuppoſed to 
«« be God? What ſenſe, vr what form of God can 
« it have ?” The Jeſuit Leſcalopier finds a great deal 
of unfair dealing in theſe words of Velleius the E- 
picurean, one of Cicero's Interlocutors ; and fee 
(14) Leſcalop. in with what an air he addreſſes him (14).  Quandiu 


* Ciceron, de Mar. impones, Vellei, extinctis, ſepulti/que philoſaphis „ gui re- 


Deor. lib. 1. pag. clamare non poſſunt, & illis errores aſſinges in quos nun- 
18, 49. guam impegerunt ? ecce hic quogue derem Diogenis Apol- 
loniate Deum facis, guem ille pro Deo nunguam habuit : 
nam dixit quidem libro nono Laertii, aerem eſe 50:xawo, 


5. e. elementum, vn autem Deum, W libro octavo de 


| Civitate Dei, capite ſecundo, aerem, elle materiem re- 
rum de qua omnia fierent; ſed eum eſſe compotem di- 
vinæ rationis, fine qua nihil fieret. Jam werò in al- 


tiſſimd illi, divinaque ratione fruſtra ſenſum, fruftra 


ledge, and ſubtilty in the higheſt degree, as attributes 


veniri, opinor, intelligis : oft ettirn illa ratio divina ner? 
Jbiritalis. i. e. How long, Velleius, will you in- 
** Jure Philoſophers who are dead and buried, and 
cannot now anſwer for themſelves, by falſly im- 
<* puting to them errors into which they never fell ? 
Lo here likewiſe you make the Air to be the God 
of Diogenes of Apollonia, which he never held to 
be God: it is true, he has ſaid, in the ninth Book 
* of Laertius,” that the air is an element, but not a 
„Gad, and in the ſecond chapter of the eighth Book: 
ad Civitate Dei, that the air is the matter from which 
all things were' produced; but that it is indued with 
a divine reaſon, without which nothing cvul be ef: 
Fected. But in that moſt high and divine reaſon 
** you in vain look for ſenſe, or figure, which are 
not to be found, as I ſuppoſe you well know, elſe: 
where than in a corporeal nature: for that divine 
** reaſon is merely ſpiritual.” This Jeſuit's complaint 
is unjult ; for it is certain that the paſſage of Cicero 
contains the whole ſubſtance and force of that of 8. 
Auguſtin, and amounts to the fame ſenſe, which is, 
that according to the Hypotheſes of Diogenes the air 
was God. He taught, if we believe 8. Auguſtin, that 
there were two things in the air; firſt, a matter, 
from which all the bodies in the univerſe might be 
produced, ſecondly, a divine virtue, without which 
nothing could be produced from that matter. Is not 
this making one entire being or compoſition of the 
air and that divine virtue, wherein, if the air was the 
matter, the divine virtue was the foul or form ? Now 
as it is the form which ſpecifies the compoſition, and 
gives it its name, it follows that the air, animated by 
a divine virtue or a divine nature, ought to be called 
God: and conſequently when Cicero ſuppoſes that 
the air, was God according to Diogenes, he only ſup- 


poſes what neceſſarily reſults from the expoſition which 


St, Auguſtin has given of that Philoſopher's doctrine. 

The objection which the Jeſuit grounds on the word 

cee is of no force; for, as I have already ſaid, our 

Diogenes admitted two things in the air, matter and 

an efficient cauſe, and he united them intimately to- 

gether (15): on this ſuppoſition, the air, as matter, (15) Aerem com- 
was the element or 5a» of the different bodies of Poem divine ra- 
the Univerſe (16); yet this did not hinder but that C. H. 1b. . 
the ſame air conſidered jointly with the divine virtue cap, 5 page 7 Foy 
with which it was indued, was God. This may be 

fortified by a new obſervation : the words of S8. Au- (15) Note that 
guſtin may induce us to judge that this reaſon or di. — corre 
vine virtue which Diogenes joined to the air, was ra- * 
ther an attribute than a form, or a ſoul diſtinct from tween don prin- 
air ; that is to ſay, that, according to Diogenes, there ci, and 52x16, 
was but one ſubltance in the air, which was both the gende 17 be 
material principle of all things, and the reaſon, wif. ace 
dom, or intelligence, which, as the efficient cauſe, Element. See 
directed the production of all things. It is therefore Citation (22). 
with all imaginable juſtice, that Cicero's Vellejus 

charges Diogenes with having taught that the air is 

God. Ariitotle will wonderfully countenance thoſe 

who ſhall underſtand S. Auguſtin's phraſe in this man- 

ner. He acquaints us that the ſoul of man was of 

air according to Diogenes, and that it knew and moy- 

ed itſelf as being of an aerial nature. Its knowled 

was founded on the air's being the principle of all things, 

its motive power proceeded from the air's being the moſt 

ſubtil of all beings. Areyens a” won 9 £750; rute, Hp 

dre oinFtl; Taylwy ATlowipiouro tives, xn 2 by 

TST0 UOTE T5 &% KM THY , I wi ThATLY ig, 9 ©% 

TESTS. Ta Na Vu 1 d Arrlowipiotror, xiyrixs 

bal. Diogenes autem, ficut Sali quidam, aerem ip- 

Jam cenſuit efje : hunc ſubtiliſi mæ ſubſtantiæ, rerumgue 

principium efſe put ann. Idcirco cognoſeere atque movere, 

ani mam dixit : hoc guidem cognoſcere, quo primum eſt, | 

& ex hoc ipſo cetera conſtant ; hoc aulem eſ moti- 

vum, quo ſubtilifſimum eft (17). Theie words of Ari- (17) Ariſtoteles, 


ſtotle clearly ſhew that Diogenes gave to the air the lid. 1. de Aning, 


nature of a firſt principle, that of a firſt mover, know- 1 Once, 


which conſtituted per modum unius one ſole and identi- 
cal ſubſtance, which was God. The reſult of which is, 
| that 


608 


DIO: 


had not explained the generation of things in this manner : the air was, according to his 


doctrine, 


e ſole and univerſal cauſe ; and the Gods themſelves were produced by it [C]. 


Cicero has been unjuſtly accuſed of not having faithfully reported this dogm of Diogenes 
75) See the Re- Gy. It is not to be doubted but Plutarch has ſometimes alledged the opinions of this 


mark [B] Cita- 
tion (14). 


atural Philoſopher [D], when he ſimply tells us that Diogenes taught this or that: 
but this is a very bad way of quoting, ſince there were ſeveral illuſtrious Philoſophers 


(e) Diogenes La- named Diogenes. He who is the ſubject of this Article was maſter of great eloquence (c). 


ertius, lib. 9- 
num. 57. 


His merit dangerouſly expoſed him to the jealouſy of ſome perſons in Athens (d); fo | 
that he ran the riſque of his life. The beginning of his Work has been 1 to us; 
(4) Iuem, ibid. and it is a ſetting out which gives an advantageous idea of his underſtan 


ing. We there 


find he was of opinion that a Teacher ſhould firſt lay down an inconteſtable principle, 
and ſhould make uſe of a ſtyle which might be both grave and ſimple at the ſame time 
(+) Idem, ibid. (e). I do not mention the opinions which Diogenes Laertius aſcribes to him; ſince they 


& lib. 6, num, 


4 may be ſeen in Moreri. His opinion as to the origin and diſtribution of the winds is to 


that his Syſtem differed ſcarce at all from Spinoziſm : 

God was thereby at the ſame time the material cauſe, 

and the efficient cauſe of all things ; he was the im- 

manent cauſe of all beings ; he produced in himſelf all 

the bodies of the Univerſe, that * of «mg 

een. Which Diogenes acknowledged (18). us obſerve, 

vol 15 9 by the _ that the verſes of Sidonius Apollinaris, 

num. 57. which I have quoted elſewhere (19), ſuit the doctrine 

(19) Above, Ci. of Diogenes infinitely better than the doctrine of Ar- 

tation (9) of the chelaus to whom Savaron has applied them. Juſtus 

Article AR- Lipſius had a great deal of reaſon to take them for the 
CHELAUS t%s defcription of the opinion of 2 (20). 

Nu, It is worth while to ſee in what manner he philo- 

(20) Lipfus, ſophized as to the production of the World: his 

Manud:4, ad thoughts are in ſome reſpects, and in general, con- 

Philoſoph, Stoic. formable enough to the Hypotheſis of Mr. Des-Cartes. 

lib. 1. D:fſert. 8. All things being in motion, ſaid he, ſome became 

2age m. 43. condenſed, and others rarified ; in thoſe places where 

condenſation prevailed, a whirling motion or vortex 

was formed, which by its revolution drew in the reſt : 

what was moſt ſubtil and light flew upwards, and 

formed the Sun in the ſuperior region. For my war- 

rant, I ſhall tranſcribe his Greek. Awying % Axen 

AwnaT1, & ipe vhcara: euxi xinirga d ra ware, 

a TSigus T5 dive 785 x50 wy; weg ON drag: ors To 

17% xivepive, x) 1 fab ages, 1 unn eln, 

du Tunxuypnre To Wuxvr, ug Weioai, x) BTW r 

A,, dare Tiy Gre % , Th KXuPOoTatrs THY ww 

Takin Ne, Toy h axoritAioes. Diogenes Apollo 

niata, Aerem elementum ponit, moveri autem univerſa, 

& infinitos eſſe mundos affirmat. Cæterum ejuſmodi 

Jomniat eorum molitionem : ſeilicet cdm univerſum ita 

moveretur, ut rarius hic, alibi denſius fieret, ubicungue 

major denſitas contingeret, ibi convolutionem quandam 

effeciſe, tum ſimilem in modum cetera : que autem 

omnium lewiſimæ partes efſent, eas regione ſuperiori oc- 

(21) Euſcb. Pre- cupata Solem produxiſſe (21). It does not ſeem eaſy to 

ew "_ reconcile this Hypotheſis with what Ariſtotle, as we 

— 2 B. have ſeen above, ſays of the opinions of this natural 

7 Philoſopher. He imputes to him the having taught 

that the Air is the moſt ſubtile of all beings. How 

then could it be ſaid, after this, that at the | Rac up 

of the World there were bodies which became con- 

denſed, and others which became rarefied ? That which 

is ſubtile and fine in the higheſt degree is not ſuſcep- 

tible of rarefaction. I can perceive but one way to 

ſolve the difficulty ; which is, to ſuppoſe that at the 

firſt ſhock the Air received it thickened, as we ſee 

Wine grows foul when the veſſel is ſhaken. The 

motion continued, and in this progreſs of agitation 

{ome parts grew yet thicker, and others grew clear. 

The latter did not acquire a degree of rarefaction ſu- 

perior to the eſſential ſubtilty of the firſt principle, but 

ſuperior only to the denſity to which the whole maſs 

of the air was reduced by the firlt motion. If we 

had the Writings of Diogenes, we ſhould doubtleſs 

ſee that he had obviated or explained all ſuch difficul- 

ties as thele ; but as his ſyſtem is known to us only by 

a very {mall number of looſe particulars, we can only 

grope our way in the dark, when we attempt to put 

the incoherent fragments together. Take notice that 

(22) Ariſtot. ds Ariſtotle (22) praites him for having acknowledged 

Generat. & Car that if all things were not made of one ſole principle, 

1 lib. 1. cap. there could be no action and reaction; for cold and 

heat cannot be transformed into one another; where 

, fore they require a common ſubject, which may be 

ſucceſſively cold and hot. Ariſtotle found his account 

in this general notion; for he ſtriꝑped the four ele- 


be 


ments of the nature of a firſt material principle, to 
beſtow it on one ſingle being, which he called the firſt 
matter. 
F fancy Diogenes Laertius is miſtaken, when he 
ſays that Di of Apollonia admitted an infinite 
Vacuum (23). I chuſe rather to follow Plutarch, (23) Diog. Laere, 
who aſſures us ay all the Natural Philoſophers from lb. 9- num. 57, 
Thales down to Plato rejected a Vacuum (24). p 
C] The air was.... the only cauſe; ..., the 2 Nute p. 
Gods themſelves were nh; 90> > pang it.] It is a very T lib. 1. cap. 
ſtrange thing that there ſhould ever have been Philo- 18. fag · 883. 
ſophers blind enough to give God fo low 'an original. 
Right order required that they ſhould aſſert that God 
roduced bodies ; and ſome of them, on the contrary, 
— aſſerted that bodies had produced God. Can the 
cauſe be leſs perſect than its eſſect? An intelligent na- 
ture, therefore, cannot have brute matter for its cauſe. 
I do not know whether the experience of the human 
ſpecies may not have obſcured the notions of common 
Kale. They ſaw the Heroes, the wiſe men, and the 
greateſt men, proceed from whence ? ſcarce can the 
eyes, or the imagination, bear ſo filthy, ſo loathſome, 
ſo hideous an object. Yet it is there that you muſt 
find - the principles of the greateſt ſouls, unleſs God 
reveals to us that it is he who creates a ſpirit to be 
united to the machine of — — e We ſhall 
ſee elſewhere (25) whether what paſſes in the propaga- ( f) tn 
tion of the 4 animal may have led thoſe — — 0G) of th 
error who have advanced ſo many whimfies concern- Article JUPI- 
ing the original of the Gods, TER, 
ID] There is no doubt but Plutarch has ſometimes al. 
ledged the opinions of this Natural Philoſopher.) I only 
conſider here his Books of the Opinions of the Philo- 
ſophers. The places where he mentions the ſenti- 
ments of Diogenes, as far as I have been able to 
find, are theſe ; the 1ſt, 8th, and 13th Chapters of 
the 2d Book: the 5th, and 16th Chapters of the 4th 
Book : the 15th, 2oth, and 23d — of the 5th 
Book. I am perſuaded that he almoſt always means 
Diogenes of Apollonia, and I ſhould be of that opini- 
on without any exception, if Monſieur du Rondel had 
not written to me that the paſſage which will be ſeen (26) In the Re- 
below (26) more probably relates to Diogenes the mark [£] of the 
Cynic. This paſſage is in the 2oth Chapter of the Article PEREI- 
th Book of Plutarch, and ſeems to ſignify that the RA 
Diagn there cited deprived brute animals of ſenſa- 
tion. There is a circumſtance which ſtrongly tempts 
one to imagine that it is Diogenes of Apollonia who 
is there intended. We have ſeen above (27) that he (27) In the Re- 
ſaid the ſoul was of air: now the Diogenes of this mark (B) Ci - 
paſſage of Plutarch taught that animals participate of tion (17). 
underſtanding and the air (28). It was the language 
which Diogenes of y ought to make uſe of, (28) Merizin 
when he deſigned on y to ſtrip brute animals of ac- &ivauTe 7 
tual underſtanding and ſenſation, and not of the ſoul Jes ny 151 
or principle of underſtanding and ſenſation. This ,,,,;.;z., eas fe. 
plainly appears to have been his aim: he admitted Plut. de Placit. 
the ſoul in brutes; but he thought the thickneſs and P#ilrſ. lib. 5. 
humidity of their organs blunted its activity. Francis . 20. Pap: 999* 
de Fougerolles, who tranſlated into French and para- 
hraſed Diogenes Laertius, attributes this opinion to 
Diogenes of Apollonia. He thought, ſays he (29),.. . (29) Frangois de 
that all forts of animals have indeed under ſtanding » but Fougerolle+ , Ad- 


_ the greater part of them, being of à groſs conſtitution, dit. a Dregene 


bade not the free uſe of reaſon, no more than madmen, Lacrce, page 655 
by reaſon of ſome impediment. He manifeſtly had this 

paſſage of Plutarch in view ; but he. repreſents it 

very unſaichfully. 4 | 
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(f) Ariftat. Hif be found in Ariſtotle (). What he ſaid concerning the nature of ſeed, from whence he 
„drew the etymology of the word 'aetinia, that is Venereal affairs, may be ſeen in Cle- 


{+ ) Clem. Alex- mens Alexandrinus (g). 


and. Pedag. lib. fopher, and that of 

1. pag» 105 
Diog. Laert. 

r (a), though he was not o 

See alſo Strabo, 


There is ſome conformity between the Doctrine of this Philo- 

r. Des- Cartes, with relation to the generation of the World (). 

DIOGENES, a Philoſopher of the Sect of the Stoics, was ſurnamed the Babylonian * 
4 Babylon, but of Seleucia on the Tigris. The nearneſs of 

theſe two Cities was the occaſion of this ſurname (5); beſides that the name of the for- 


(5) See the Ra- 


lib. 16. pag- 512+ mer has been ſometimes given to the latter (c). This Philoſopher was the ſcholar of 


ibid. 


Geogr-. Sacr, lib. 
1. cap» 8. 


cap · 3. 


[4] He wrote ſeveral Works.) A Treatiſe of Di- 
(1) Cicero, lib. vination (1), another of Nobility (2), another of Laws 
1. de Divinat, (3), another of Minerva. In this laſt he explained 
. phyſically what was ſaid of the extraordinary birth of 
(2) Athen. lib. 4. that Goddeſs. Quem (Chryſippum) Diogenes Babyloni- 
cap. 19+ pag» 168. 2s conſequens in eo libro qui inſcribitur de Minerva par- 


Idem, lib um Jovis ortumque virginit ad þ iam traducens, 
w cap. 6. ban diſjungit à fabula (4). I cannot tell in what Work 


526. it was that he taught what Cicero mentions. It relates 
(4)] Cicero, de to uprightneſs in dealing: his Morality in that point 
Nat. Deor. lib. 1. was ſomewhat leſs rigid than that of Antipater his diſ- 
* ciple. In hujuſmodi caufis aliud Diogeni Babylonio vi- 
. magno & gravi Stoico, aliud Antipatro, dif- 
cipulo ej us, homini acutiſimo. Antipatro omnia patefa- 
cienda, ut ne quid omnino, quod venditor norit, emtor 
ignoret : Diogeni wenditorem quatenus jure civili con- 
ſtitutum fit, dicere witia oportere, cetera fine inſidiis 
gagere, & quoniam vendat, velle quam optime vendere 
(5) Idem, de Of- (5). i. e.“ In caſes of this kind Diogenes the Baby loni- 
frei, lib, 3. cap. an, a Stoic of great authority, taught one thing, and 
12. * his ſcholar Antipater, a moſt acute man, taught 
« another. Antipater was of opinion every thing 
« ought to be laid open, that nothing which the 
« ſeller knew might be concealed from the buyer: 
« Diogenes taught that the ſeller ought to diſcover the 
« faults of the commodity ſo far as was injoined by 
„the Civil Law; that he ſhould in other * deal 
« without tricking, and ſince he did ſell, might endea- 
« your to ſell to the beſt advantage.” Here is ano- 
ther paſſage : Quærit etiam (Hecaton in libro ſexto de 
Officiis) f ſapiens adulterinos nummos acceperit imprudens 
pro bonis : cum id reſcierit, ſoluturuſne fit eos, ſi cui debeat, 
pro bonis, Diogenes ait, Antipater negat, cui potius af. 
ſentior. Qui vinum fugiens vendat ſciens, debeatne di- 
cere. Non neceſſe putat Diogenes : Antipater viri boni 
exiſlimat. Hæc ſunt quaſi \controverſa jura Stoicorum 
(6) Idem, ibid, (6). 1. e. Hecato alſo, in his ſixth Book of Offices, 
cap · 23» „ inquires whether in caſe a wiſe man ſhould igno- 
« rantly receive falſe money inſtead of good, he may, 
«© when he comes to know it, pay ſuch money to his 
« creditor for good. Diogenes allows he may ; but 
« Antipater, whoſe opinion I prefer, ſays he may 
« not. Whether a man who knowingly ſells wine 
„which is upon the decay, ought to diſcover it. 
6 * 45 thinks it not neceſlary ; but Antipater 
« thinks it the duty of an honeſt man. Theſe are 
« as it were the controverted caſes of juſtice among 
« the Stoics.” I ſhould imagine that Diogenes ſpoke 
of theſe things in his Treatiſe of Laws. 
LB] He fhewed an example of great moderation.] 
The following words of Seneca will acquaint us with 
the fat : Contumeliam tibi fecit aliquiss Num quid 
majorem quam Diogeni, Philoſopho Stoico ? cui de ira 
cum maxime diſſerenti adoleſcens proteruus inſpuit. Tu- 
lit hoc ille leniter ac ſapienter, nau quidem, inguit, iraſ 
(7) Seneca, de cor : ſed dubilo tamen an iraſci oparteat (7). i. e. 
Ira, lib, 3. cap- ** Suppoſe ſomebody has offered you an affront. Was 
38. pag, me 580. 44 it a greater than was offered to Diogenes, the Stoic 
«« Philoſopher ? whom an inſolent young fellow ſpat 
«© upon, as he was earneſtly diſcourſing on Anger. He 
1 bore it patiently and wiſely : I am not angry, ſaid 
< he; but yet Idoubt whether I ought not to be angry.” 
This was preaching by example: he was reading a 
Lecture on anger; he was combating that paſſion in 
the chair, than which nothing is more eaſy. He had 


Vol. IV. 
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00% Laem Diog. Chry ſippus (d), and wrote ſeveral Works [ 


. His reputation muſt needs have been (% In the Ariz 


great, ſince the Athenians deputed him Ambaſſador to Rome, with Carneades the chief rs. NE- 
(c) See Bochart, of the Academics, and Critolaiis the chief of the Peripatetic ſchool. 


ADES, Remark 
I have ſpoken of [F]- 


this Embaſſy elſewhere (e). Our Diogenes lived fourſcore and eight years (F), and phi- (f) Lucian. i 

loſophized to the end of his life (g). He ſhewed an example of great moderation [BI, z. Ls 6474 

(4) Cicero, De when a moſt inſolent young fellow ſpat in his face. a 

Divinar, liv. + founded with him whom Athenæus has ſpoken ill of [C] ; but I do not diſtinguiſh him %, ltere, 4. 
| m 


I do. not think he ought to be con- 


Se necr. cap. 7. 


an opportunity given him of practiſing what he ad- 
viſed ; an enormous affront was offered him in the 
midſt of his Sermon on patience, and he was not an- 
gry. Here was a Stoic in practice: however a word 
eſcaped him which did not perfectly tally with the 
doctrine of his ſet. He ought to have been certain, 
as a Stoic, that he ought not to be angry. 

[CJ I not think he ought to be confounded with 
him whom Athenzus has ſpoken ill of] He ſpeaks (8) (8) Athen. lib. 
of one Diogenes an Epicurean Philoſopher, a native 5* cap. 13. pag. 
of Seleucia near Babylon: he ſpeaks of him, I ſay, 
as of a man of tolerable eloquence and learning, but 
of bad morals, envious, and ſatyrical, not ſparing 
even Kings themſelves, when occaſions of joking pre- 
ſented themſelves (9). He made himſelf agreeable to (9) Tag yas 
a King of Syria, who was notwitſtanding prepoſſeſſed , Ty fa 
in favour of the maxims of the Stoics (10) : A,, H, — 
9 iro avs Tape rd gar, d re reg and Thi $926 tahar n; eos 
Xiryou xagele- (11) . acceptus gratuſque regi fuit - quidem parcentem. 
vis Stoicorum placitis gaudenti. It was Alexander Bala: Idem, ibid. 
the Philoſopher, with a boldneſs which ill ſuited his 
character, one day aſked that Prince's leave to put on (10) Idem, ibid. 
a purple robe and a crown of gold, in the midſt of 
which there appeared the image of vertue. The (12) Thus we 
Prince made him a preſent of both; and the Philoſo- ir. Niere b. 
her made a preſent of them to a woman he was in grves in Di. 
ove with. Alexander, being acquainted with this, Laere. lib. 6. 
invited ſome Philoſophers — other illuſtrious perſons num. 8. and not 
to dinner, and ordered Diogenes to fit down at the ta- 82 ng 
ble with the my robe and crown of gold. The f. nS. 
Philoſopher excuſed himſelf, alledging it would be a 
piece of indecency : whereupon the King made a fign 
for his Muſic to enter, and among the reſt of them 
Diogenes's miſtreſs appeared adorned with the robe 
and crown which he had preſented her with. Every 
body fell a laughing: Diogenes waited till it was over, 
and then made a long encomium on that woman. An- 
tiochus, who ſucceeded Alexander (1 2), could not bear (12) O - 
this Philoſopher's abuſive tongue, and therefore com- «1 Tir νν.ů 
manded him to be put to death (13), Several things 79 Net 
convince me that this relation does not concern our , en 2,2. 
Diogenes. In the firſt place, Athenzus ſays expreſly cht. Idem, ibid. 
that he who was beloved by Alexander King of Sy- This is not exact; 
ria was of the Se& of Epicurus, and that that Prince's fer cn erg a 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of the Stoical doctrines did not Alexander and 
prevent his liking him. This ſhews that he does not Antiochus. 
ſpeak of a Philoſopher who was a Stoic in theory, 

and an Epicurean in practice; wherefore he does not (13) Taken from 
ſpeak of the Scholar of Chryſippus, and the Collegue eng, lib. 5. 
of Carneades in the Embaſſy to Rome. In the ſecond P. 13. £98: 2 11. 

lace, Cicero aſſures us that Diogenes the Stoic philo- 

ophined all his life, that is to ſay, he read Lectures in 

the Portico at Athens till his death: Num Philoſopho- 

rum principes, Pythagoram, Democritum, num Plato- 

nem, num Xenocratem, num poſtea Zenonem, Clean- 

them, aut eum, quem vos etiam Rome widiſtis, Dioge- 

nem Stoicum, coegit in ſuis ſtudiis obmuteſcere ſenectus ? 

an non in omnibus iis ſtudiorum agitatio vitæ equalis 
Fuit (14)? i. e. Were the principal Philoſophers, (74) Cicero, de - 
«© Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, Xenocrates, or Seneure, cap. 7. 
« after them, Zeno, Cleanthes, or Diogenes the 

« Stoic, whom you have alſo ſeen at Rome, con- 
« ſtrained to bury their talents in filence by old age Þ 

« Was not their application to ſtudy of equal duration 

« with their lives ? Could he ſpeak thus of a Phi- 

” | loſopher 

oP 


610 


510 


from the perſon who taught Carneades Logic [D]. I ſhall take notice of an Etror 
of Moreri EJ. See below in the laſt Remark, 


loſopher who, after his Embaſſy to Rome, had paſt 

the reſt of his days at the Court of the Kings of Sy- 

ria? In the third place, the Diogenes of Athenæus 

was living in the year of Rome 610 ; for Antiochus, 

who put him to death, did nor begin his reign before 

that time. Now Diogenes the Stoic was dead when 

Cato ſaid of him what I bave juſt now quoted from 

the Treatiſe de Senectute; and it is certain that the 

| Epoch of that Work is prior by ſome years to the year 

(ts) Since Cato of Rome 610 (15). Laſtly, it is highly improbable 
— ogg: * lis that if the famous Philoſopher whom the Republic of 
$4th 7 "Ie Athens ſent to the Roman Senate, had obſcured his re- 
muſt be in the putation by a ſhameful old age, and by a violent death 
year of Rome which he juſtly deſerved, no Author ſhould have taken 
603. notice of it. Let us conclude, therefore, that he is 
not the perſon whom Athenæus means, and conſe- 

(16) Jonſius, de quently that Jonſius is miſtaken (16) in placing his 
Script. Hi/t. Phi« death under the 159th Olympiad : for this Chronolo- 
7 P*8- 1159 gy has no other foundation than the narrative of A- 

mY thenæus. 

Note, I am a little diffident of the third reaſon, 
when I conſider, on one hand, that Diogenes lived four- 
ſcore and eight years according to Lucian, and, on 
the other, that his Embaſſy was in the year of Rome 
598. It follows from thence that, if he died before 
the time Cato is ſuppoſed to have ſaid what we read in 
the Book de Senectute, he came Embaſſador to Rome 
at the age of eighty three at leaſt. Now, as nobody 
has obſerved this "circumſtance, and Cicero himſelf, 
who might have taken advantage of it, does not ſup- 

ſe that Cato had taken notice of it, I think it may 
be ſaid that this Philoſopher was not ſo old when he 

came to Rome on the Athenians affairs. Let us not 
imagine that Cicero has obſerved Chronology ſo ex- 
actly in his 3 as never to have made a ſlip 
in that reſpect. Nothing is more difficult than ſuch 
an exactneſs when we bring in a man ſpeaking who 
lived before our time. We make him ſpeak ſome- 
times according to our own ideas; and what he ſays of 
ple's death or old age is falſe for no other reaſon 
than becauſe inſtead of putting our ſelves in his place, 
we put him in ours. Cicero might have added Dio- 
genes to the number of Philoſophers who had not 
given over their ſtudies before an end was put to their 
life : but Cato could not make this addition ; for, if 
I am not miſtaken, he died before Diogenes. And 
yet, in the has 2 de Senectute, he is introduced diſ- 
courſing as one who ſurvived that Philoſopher. 


- DIONYSIUS, Tyrant of Heraclea, a City 


[D] I not diftiriguiſh him from the perſon wwho 
taught Carneades Logic.) The paſſage wherein Cicero 
oblerves this is curious; for which reaſon I ſhall quote 
it. When Carneades fell into any ſubtle or perplex- _ 
ed diſpute, he uſed this piece of pleaſantry : if my 
conſequence be good, I have got the better ; if it be 
not, let Diogenes return me my money. Cum ali- 
"quid ejuſmodi inciderat, fic Indere Carneades folebat : 
fi reae concluſi, teneo, ſin vitioſe, minam Diogenes reddat, 
ab eo enim Stoico Dialecticam didicerat ; hac autem mer- 
ces erat Dialecticorum (17). (17) Cicero, 4. 

[E] 1 Hall take notice of an error of Moreri.] He caια. Ruef. 
pretends that our Diogenes was ſent to Rome, with ld. 4 cab. 3% 
Carneades and Critolaus, under the Conſul/hip of P. 
Scipio and M. Marcellus, during the time of the ſecond 
Punic War. Nobody doubts this, ſays he : yet it is 
certain that ſeveral do doubt it, and the Jeſuit Leſca- 
lopier condemns thoſe who do not diſtinguiſh this Dio- 
genes from him who was ſent to Rome on the affiirs 
of the Athenians. Cave tamen hunc (Diogenem Ba- 
bylonium, Chryſippi diſcipulum, Stoicum) confundas 
cum altero Diogene Stoico qui cum Carneade Academico 
ab Athenienfibus legatus Romam de maximis rebus miſ- 
fus efſe dicitur libro ſeeundo de Orat. quippe guos docti 
viri ſcite diſtinctos wolunt (18). 1. e.“ But take care (18) Leſcalopier 
« you do not confound this Diogenes the Babylonian, the in Ciceron, de 
« Stoic Philoſopher, and the Scholar of Chryſippus, with 74 Derr. 
* the other Diogenes a Stoic, who Cicerg tells us was 65. 
*« ſent Embaſſador to Rome with Carneades the Aca- (19) Remark 
„ demic by the Athenians on very weighty affairs; []- 
* ſince ſome learned men are of opinion they ought 
* to be particularly diſtinguiſhed.” Tf Moreri had (20) Voſſius, 4+ 
ſaid, There is no reaſon to doubt &c. I ſhould not have ©#1/s/. Secs, 
blamed him in the leaſt : for, whatever the Jeſuit s. 103. 
may ſay to the contrary, it is certain that we have (21) Some faults 
here but one and the ſame Diogenes. But this is not in language have 
the fault I intend principally to ſpeak of. He is much den corrected in 
more to be blamed in another reſpe&, ſince there was felge 

. 5 1 18 quotations ; 

no year during the ſecond Punic War wherein a Scipio for inflance, that 
and a Marcellus were Conſuls, and the Embaſſy of of the 6th Book 
the three Philoſophers was after the end of the ſecond of Cicero de Fini- 
Punic War. 'This I have proved to demonſtration eb N 
the article of CARNEADES (19). Note, that Voſ- Books. This quo- 
ſius has led Moreri into this miſtake (20). I fay no- tation and all the 
thing of a few ſmall faults, ſome whereof have been others were taken 
corrected in the Dutch edition (21). It had been neceſſary =—_ Veils, de 
to have taken notice what Set Diogenes was of; for . ages _ 
thereby one omiſhon would have been ſupplied. 1 


it, but not the 


of Pontus, took advantage of the de- 


cline of the Perſians, after they had loſt the Battle of Granicus againſt Alexander. He 
had not dared to aggrandize himſelf while he ſtood in awe of them; but he was freed 
from any apprehenſions from that quarter when he ſaw them engaged in a war wherein 
fortune declared for the Macedonians : however he ſoon found himſelf diſappointed in 


the hopes he had built on the growing weakneſs 'of the Perſian Monarchy. 


He had 


more reaſon to dread the Conqueror, than he had ever had to fear the Court of Perſia. 
Thoſe who had been baniſhed from Heraclea had recourſe to Alexander for protection, 
and found him ſo diſpoſed to favour their intereſt, that for their ſakes he was very near 


dethroning Dionyſius. 


The thing would have infallibly happened, if Dionyſius had not 


avoided the blow by a thouſand politic wiles [4], among which we muſt reckon his 


(1) Raue , ſtudying to obtain the good will of Cleopatra. 


i Au TUVED'EL FF OAS 
Ay Kat ay FIVVIG, 
Yau Th TWY UTN* . 
Xa} tuvd, A 

Dagan Ku [A] Alexander would have dethroned him . . . if he 
{ts e had not aided the blew by a thouſand politic æuiles.] 
ee: 54" One of thele wiles was making his court to Cleopa- 
ec. Ec excidyJee tra (1): this is the ordinary way; nothing is to be 
ſave, niſi pruden- done without the fair ſex, and there are in all coun- 
% & ſagactate tries ſome women whom a man muſt engage in his 
ments, S («dis intereſt, if he would ſucceed in his deſigns. But I 
civiam, & ſuis : 8 

4% Cleepitran ſhould be glad to Know who this Cleopatra was: was 
ebſequiis, bella, ſhe the ſiſter of Alexander, whom Philip gave in marri- 
cum minis jib: de- age to the King of Epirus (2), and who ſeized on Mace- 
. Phe donia upon a falſe report that Alexander had been ſlain 
b p. 70, (3) ? She ſeems molt probably to have been the per- 
num. 224. ſon. Her intereſt, no doubt, was very great, both 
(2) Juftin, lib. 9. with Olympias her mother, and Alexander her bro- 
2 Ae 13. ther. It was very conſiderable after that Prince's 
a 3 Plutarch, ; death: for we ſee Eumenes went to viſit her at Sar- 


AMexand. p. 702, 


He ſaw himſelf delivered from all his 
uneaſinels 


dis, to authorize his proceedings by this Princeſs's name. 

Inde Sardis profectus eft ad Cleopatram fororem Alexan- 

dri Magni, ut ejus voce centuriones principeſque confirma- 

ret, exiſtimaturos ibi majeflatem regiam wverti unde ſo- 

ror Alexandri ſtaret. Tanta weneratio maguitudinis A. 

lexandri erat, ut etiam per veſtigia mulierum fawor ſa- 

crati ejus nominis quereretur (4). 1.e. © From thence (4) juſtin, lib. 
„ he went to Sardis to Cleopatra the ſiſter of Alex- 14. cap. 1. 
ander the Great, that the Officers and Chiefs might 

„ from her mouth be confirmed in their ſubmiſhon to 

«© his orders, not doubting but they would think the 
Royal Majeſty preſent on that ſide which ſhould 

© be countenanced by the ſiſter of Alexander. So 

« great was the veneration paid to Alexander's me- 

„ mory, that they imagined the ſacred authority of 

„ his name might be derived even through the wo- 

| 3 ** men 
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uneaſineſs when he heard of the death of Alexander. This news was ſo extreamly ac- 
ceptable to him, that it had like to have turned his brain [B]. Perdiccas, after the deathi 
of Alexander, was no leſs inclined to favour the Exiles of Heraclea; fo that *Dio- 
nyſius found himſelf again obliged to have recourſe to a thouſand artifices, in order to 
lay the ſtorm which threatened him, But this perplexity was of ſhort duration, becauſe 
Perdiccas was ſoon killed. From thenceforward the affairs of Dionyſius always went on 
proſperouſly, to which his marriage with AMASTRIs greatly contributed [C]. The vo- 
luptuous Life he led made him grow ſo fat, that he hardly did any thing but ſleep ; and 
his lethargy was ſo deep, that they had no other way to wake him than by thruſting long 
needles into his body; and they could ſcarce compaſs it by that method. He died at the 
age of fifty five years, whereof he had reigned thirty. His ſubjects greatly regretted 
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his loſs 3 for he had treated them with lenity. He left his wife guardian to his child 


«© men who bore any relation to him.” The Hiſto- 

rian whoſe words I have borrowed, had already faid 

that Perdiccas ſought her in marriage, with a view of 

(5) Ut viribs becoming King (5). Caſſander, Lyſimachus, Antigoz 

auFetitatem regi- nus, Ptolemy, and every one of the other Heads of 

am acquireret.. parties were deſirous of having her to wife: for they 

2 > "oo thought the Macedonians would chooſe him for their 

r= af Siculus, Maſter whom ſhe ſhould marry ; and thus each of 

lib. 18. cap. 23- them hoped to obtain the Empire provided he was her 

huſband. Antigonus kept her under a guard in Sar- 

dis; and ſhe, not loving him, and deſiring to join 

Ptolemy, endeavoured to make her eſcape. The Go- 

vernor of the city prevented her ; and at length, by 

Antigonus's order, he employed ſome women to put 

her to death. Antigonus, to avoid the infamy of 

ſuch a murder, commanded ſome of thoſe women to 

be executed, and cauſed the Princeſs 7 5 — in 

6 from a magnificent manner (6). Thus is the public im- 

8 iculus, ht an : Princes deſerve the name of Players bet- 
lib. 20. cap. 38, ter than thoſe who act on the ſtage. 

1 [B] The death of Alexander was jo extreamly accept- 

_ able to him, that the news of it had like to have turned 

| his brain.] Here is a very ſingular effect of joy, and, 

if I am not deceived, more rare than that of cauſing 

death. Several perſons are reckoned up who have died 

(7) See Valerius of joy (7) 3 but I do not remember to have read that 

Maximus, lib-9g- many have loſt their ſenſes by it. This obliges me 

cap. 12. & Pliny, to tranſcribe Photius's own words: Evubuyyizs A 6 

r Alord ei- T Thv d|yiNia &x3T«; ifhoorare' x 

do Th Tpary Treo Gon Th; ©1 ns ard 556 redn ad e, 

oo & 4 O Winn Spal c-tit pegs Yap Tiber paris, 


ren, 
and 


his houſe appeared very ſplendid; and with the riches 
he was poſſeſſed of, being alſo ſupported by the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects, he made ſome conqueſts, and 
ſent a powerful ſuccour to Antigonus during the war of 
Cyprus (9). In acknowledgment for this aſſiſtance, (9) A tit 
Antigonus married Ptolemy his nephew, Governor of Nc. x«7ix7; 
the Helleſpont, to a daughter of Dionyfius by his firſt 2e cite 
wife. Dionyſius had three children by Amaſtris, two = no Af 
ſons and a daughter. The daughter had the ſame en, — 
name as her mother; one of the ſons was named ſuppetias tulit. I 
Clearchus, and the other Oxathres. All things went chuſe to tranſlate 
well under the guardianſhip and regency of Amaſtris: Avex _— 
for Antigonus — the protector of Heraclea and prog hog 25 
the Pupils; and when he ceaſed to be ſo, Lyſima- my edition of 
chus took his place, and even married the widow of Photius, æobicb is 
Dionyſius. He loved her paſſionately, till he became — 22 
enamoured of Arſinoe the daughter of Ptolemy Phila- — eee 
delphus. This new amour occaſioned a rupture be- nifice Afiam t 
tween Lyſimachus and Amaſtriss upon which that nenti, ſuppetias 
Lady governed alone in Heraclea till Clearchus, her iv 
eldeſt ſon, came of age. This Prince and Oxathres 
his brother were ſo wicked, that they cauſed their mo- 
ther to Jon at ſea, for very ſlight reaſons. E% Le- 
101490 ON g prcagwruror tpyor iF. TH1 oÞ write un- 

T5} aura pi/% TAN WAY CUT oy tun x n xa} 
KEXPY 12h iniCioay mos Jardoon & Tov nveu rr 
cle. Ad nefarium & exſecrabile facinus ſunt delapſe. 
Matrem enim que nihil in es grande peccaverat cum 
navi ſe. commiſiſſet, inſigni commento & flagitio mari 
ſulfocandam curaverunt (10), Lyſimachus, who then (10) Phot. pag. 
reigned in Macedonia, felt his former paſſion revive 712. 


%% Th rie unihn x d ve den tue S Letitie fla- on hearing the news of this horrid crime, and reſolv- 
tuam conſecravit : & ad primum fame adventum e ed to puniſh thoſe who had committed it. He diſſem- 
aſfectus «ft modo pre exuberanti gaudio quo repentina bled his deſign, which he knew how to do better than 
hominem conſternatio adfecerit. Nam prope erat ut ver- any man living; Keira To Bund wearer ding ra I- «v- 
5 tigine correptus prolaberetur, & a ſana mente conſpice- Iparwy yr/oreves Ayres. Occultare enim que wellet in- i 
I ($) Photius, Bib- retur alienus (8). i. e. Dionyſius, when he received genigſſimus mortalium fuiſſe perhibetur (11) ; and hav- (17) Idem, ibid. 
A lieth. pag. 709, intelligence of it, conſecrated a ſtatue to Joy; and ing expreſſed the ſame affection to Clearchus as be- 
4 num. 224. « he was aſſected in the ſame manner by the firſt fore, he was received into Heraclea as a friend. He 
7 | « tranſport which the news raiſed in him, as another put to death the two unnatural Princes, who had made (12) Hr yg dur 
8 4% would have been by exceſſive grief: for he was ſeiz- away with their mother, and ſeizing on all their trea- — by 1 
i « ed with ſuch a dizzineſs that he had like to have ſure, reſlored the inhabitants of Heraclea to their li- 3%, N 
5 « fallen down, and ſeemed to be perfectly beſides berty. They did not keep it long: for Lyſimachus, i ige rey. 
os « himſelf.” What can reſiſt the machinal paſſions? being returned home, deſcribed the flouriſhing condi- {n2en:4/2 enim ad 
3 Reaſon required that at the firſt news of the great A- tion into which the prudent management of Amaſtris 22 
73 lexander's death, his moſt violent enemies ſhould ſeri- had put Heraclea and two other cities in ſo lively a 2. — 
1 ouſly reflect on the inconſtancy of human things, not manner, that his wife Arſinoe begged them of him as manſuefa&tum de- 
x; without admiring the prodigious qualities of that a preſent. He denied her at firſt ; but as ſhe was an :rarLy/imacbum. 
be Prince. But our Dionyſus found himſelf ſo little in artful woman, and his great age made him the more Photius, B1iblieths 
8 a condition to reflect gravely on the homage due on eaſy to be wrought upon (12), ſhe at length obtained Fs. 73˙ 
theſe occaſions to the deſtinies of Heroes, that he had that valuable preſent, and ſent a Governor to Hera- (23) The whole 
almoſt loſt his reaſon ; ſo violently was he hurried clea, by whom the city was very hardly treated (13). of this is extract- 
away by the firſt motions which were perfectly invo- It muſt not be forgotten that Amaſtris had a ſon by ed from Memnon, 
luntary. | Lyſimachus, named Alexander: this we learn from * Fbet ius, num. 
Tas Hiftery of [C] His marriage with AMasTRIs was of great Polyznus (14) ; but the paſſage is ſo corrupted that the 885 


ſervice to him.) He married her after the death of his 
firſt wife. Amaſtris was the daughter of Oxathres, 
brother to the laſt Darius ; ſhe was therefore couſin 
german to Statira, the daughter of that Darius and 
wife of Alexander the Great. They had been brought 
up together, and loved each other extremely. When 
Alexander married Statira, he would have Ama- 
iris married to one of his moſt intimate favourites. 
This was Craterus. He lived very well with her, till 
his intereſt, and perhaps his inclination alſo, aſter A- 
lexander's death, induced him to marry Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater. Then Amaſtris, by Craterus's 
own conſent, married Dionyſius. She brought him a 
very great fortune ; and as he had an opportunity of 
buying the furniture of Dionyſius, Tyrant of Sicily, 


AMASTEIS» 


true reading was not found out till after ſeveral con- (14) Lib. 6. pag. 
jectures. In Caſaubon's Manuſcript it was, *AMzy- $43: 9244 Ezech. 
. Avoimaxs x» Msi wes, That great Critic Pref. Nun. 
corrected Mas psd by Mnxpidys, Palmerius has gueſſed pag. 466 : 
more happily than he; for he thinks it ſhould be read (15) Spanh 
"Awd5pdS-. Another learned man (15), who in the 15 re 
main is of the ſame opinion, chooſes rather to read 

Atun cpi · or 'Awasp@-. He ſhews (16) from a medal (16) Ibid. pag. 
of our Amaſtris, that the genitive of this name was 465. 

AH gf. as well as Ahe g; and he quotes Hero- ir5) Ad Sole 
dotus, who has written Aung in the genitive. He 2 4 page 889. 
obſerves that Salmaſius (17) and Triſtan (18) are miſ- | 
taken in ſuppoſing that Amaſtris was the ſiſter of (18 Comment. 
Darius. tom. 1, pag« 688. 
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—_ | Fre! | | | "bs 4 age Plin. 
(% ban and Regent of the State (a). It was ſhe who built the city of Amaſtris [DJ]. I had 2 Pa, = A 
—k forgotten to ſay that our ionyſius. was aſhamed of his corpulency ; for which reaſon 113 A lib. Dieke 
rrecka, written when he gave audience, or adminiſtred juſtice, he fat in a cheſt, ſo that no part of 3 2 
Nager The him was feen but his face (þ). Some Exiles of Heraclea call him the fat hog, in Ong of Kats 4. ag be 
to be found in Menander's Plays (c). . cap: l. pag 
phony 5 | * 4 7— 315+ * 
m. 708, &c. DI... . It wat ſhe who built the city of Amaſtris.) Amaſtris. i. e. The town of Seſamus, which is (© «d Athe- 2 
19) Catanæus in ria ATE, JK three which Lobi ex- now called Amaſtris.” One might excuſe. theſe — 22 
v4 Epiſt- 99- rolled to his wife. Stephanus Byzantinus allows in- two Authors, by ſaying that Amaſtris, with reſpect to — 
lib. 10. fally deeck that this city took its name from Amaſtris, the ſome parts of it, was formerly named Cromna and 
charges St dg mece of the laſt Darius, and wiſe of Dionyſius Ty- Seſamus. There is a fault in the Scholiaſt of Apol- 
dat Amaſtris rant of Heraclea (19) 3 but he ſays that it was before lonius on the 943d verſe of the ad Book (24). It (24) Baron Span- 
was wife to Dio- called Cromna. He would have done better if he ſhould be read that Seſamus changed its name, not 7 1 K 
nyſios Tyrant of had ſerupulouſly followed Strabo, who tells us (20) into that of Damatris, on account of Darius's niece, A By 
Sicily. that Amaſtris the daughter of Oxyathres, &c. joined but into that of Amaſtris. This city has been fa- ning has cr. 
(20) Lib. 12. four towns together, and formed a City of them mous. 'The _ of Bithynia got poſſeſſion of it (25). refed this fault 
page 375. which was called Amaſtris. Theſe four towns were The younger Pliny commends it highly. Amaſtria- in his Notes on 
called Seſamus, Cromna, Cytorus, and Teius ; and worum, ſays he (26), civitas & elegans & ornata ba- Apollenins, 
(21) Lib. 1, cap. were in Paphlagonia. It is amazing that Mela (21) bet inter proeipua ofera mam eandemgue lon- 
19. Father Har- ſhould mention Seſamus, Cromna, Cytorus, and Tius, gi/imam plateam. i. e. * Amaſtris, a fine and well. (35) Photius, 
deuin, in Pfau, ithout ſaying one word of Amaſtris. It cannot be ** built city, has, among other principal works of 5 720. 
pede: ob — anſwered that thoſe ſour continued united only ** ornament, a very long and beautiful ſtreet.” He (26) Epiſt. 99. 
Mela ſays the during the life of Queen Amaſtris, and that afterwards begs of Trajan to defray the neceſſary of lid. 20. 
Fortreſs of Amaſ- each of them recovered its i , and its covering in the common ſewers which thr 
ris is called Seda. former name; for if this had been true, Strabo would the fine ſquare of that city; and he received a favour- 
ye CANO not not have aſſured us that none of them except Teius able anſwer. Lucian (27) teſtifies that he found there (25) In Pſeudo. ( 2 
. broke the union. The three others, adds he (22), many Philoſophers, the diſciples of Timocrates. The manti. _ 
(24) Strabo, lib. continued their community, and one of them, namely medals of Homer which were ſtruck by the inhabi- CRITU 
1. cap» 19 Seſamus, was the fortreſs of Amaſtris. We find in tants of Amaſtris are a {proof of their application to (23) See Span- 
(23) Plinivs, lib. Pliny ſuch another fault as that of Stephanus Byzan- polite literature (28). _ ab reft. Is _ 
8 m. tinus. Seſamum oppiduit, ſays he (23), guod nunc _= eh ge 
| their G. 
 DIONYSIUS of Heraclea, a debauched Philoſopher. See HERACLEOTES, 
(«) Pieds, , DIOSCORIDES, in Latin Diaſcoridu (a), an Iſland in the Red Sea, according to (19) A 
me 270. Bag. Stephanus Byzantinus. It is ſuppoſed to be now called Zocotora, If it be the fame 23! 
rains it ſhould be with that which Montagne ſpeaks of, there muſt have been very different accounts given 7 
. of it: for, according to Moreri (5), the inhabitants of Zocotora have no other Religion | oe 
(6) He quotes than the Mahometan, and tolerate the exerciſe of no other, and are naturally deceitful. 2 
. But, according to the Author quoted by Montagne, they ate Chriſtians, and the honeſteſt & Eu 
| ople in the world, having no other fault than that of underſtanding nothing of the Re- 2 
eien they profeſs. This is a more common thing than one would imagine, and may wit, If 
agree in ſome reſpect with the principles of the Quietiſts [4], whoſe pretended devotion * 
is incumbred with ſo many myſterious follies, that there is 3 extravagancy, or | Tuns, 
blaſphemy, on which they do not border in ſome part or other. let us ſee what Mon- 
tagne ſays [B]. 4 Te | 
DIOSCURIAS 
This may in ſome reſpe# with the princi- ſhe would hoe mthing but a phantom, or the maſk of (rs) + 
ples of the Quietiſis.] Thoſe wretched Doctors teach God, and not God as he really is. That © (7) God is (7) Na, 3 
(1) See the Dia- (1) that the per fectian of contemplation does mt confift in nothing of what reaſon concei ves, becauſe what - Praripue facih, Tuck 
22 An knowing God more perfe2ly than others, but in not know- © ever we know may be comprehended, and God is | oy * Cicerc 
3 ig him. That (2) the truly contemplative perſon forms *© incomprehenſible. When we would know God, 8 315 cap. 1 
30%. cabs himſelf no idea of God at all; that he has mo diftin# wie change the creature into God, like idolaters, g 
knowledge of his attributes ; that he does not know them and bring down God to the creature. (8) That 6 (3) Dialog. de la 5 
(2) Ibid. pag. Gy ideas, by refle#ions, and by reaſoning, but by an - long as the foul knows any thing by images or fimili- egg 315, ſays 3 
308. ſeure, general, and confuſed faith, <vithout diflinetion of ** tudes, of uvhat nature ſoswer they be, even infuſed * aſpeci 
| perfettions, attributes, or perſons. That the true and and ſupernatural, ſhe conctives not God.” That the ration 
perfe contemplation has for its fole object the Eſſence of idea which St. Paul gave of God to the Athenians, Yet. 
God, conſidered under the moſt abſtracted idea poſſible. who adored an unknown God (9), is falſe, in that it (9) Ibid. pag. « fes 
(3) Molinos, I- That (3) the ſoul ought to be perſuaded that crea- does not repreſent God as he is; for be can neither be 3*"* « to 
3 ** tures are too groſs to ſerve her for a maſter and comprebended nor hnown. That we are obliged, in ſpeak- 1 
3 3& 4, ©* guide in the knowledge of God. Love, therefore, ing of bim, te make uſt of terms proportioned to our _ 
quoted by /a ** muſt go before, and leave the underſtanding behind. weakneſs : but theſe expreſſions have nothing worthy Fl 1 
Bruyere, pag» *©* The foul muſt love God as he is in himſelf, and him, and the ideas which they form in us are not 
310» not as the imagination repreſents him to her. But true idea of God. That it may be ſaid of God that he 
«« if ſhe cannot w him as he is, ſhe muſt love is juſt, beneficent, a rewarder, an avenger, almigh 
«© him without knowing him, under the obſcure vail &c; (10) but all this is not God. Faith does not (10) Ibid. page 
«« of faith, almoſt in the ſame manner as a child, him in this manner, having no other object than an 322+ 
«© who has never ſeen his father, and depending on anknov:n God every where preſent. See at the end of 
** thoſe who ſpeak of him, loves him as much as if the following Remark a paſſage of the falſe Diony ſius 
. . him.” Jos Hg the holy Scriptures the Areopagite. wats e 
alaval; y (4) can paſs only for florid deſcriptions ; and B) Let us fee ww ontagne ſays (11).] © i» (11) Montagne, 
6 one to flop at them, 4 be RD 3 Bs — has ich in writing that at the other end of the ain, * my 
quoted by the cauſe as God cannot be comprehended by the mind, ſo © world there is an Iſland, which the ancient inhabi. 4%, 
lame, pag. 313. neither can he be made known by words ; and when d * tants called Dioſcorides, happy in abundance of 
(5) Ibid. quoted /ee# to raiſe our ſelves to him by that means, «ve fall ** all ſorts of trees, and fruits, and a wholeſome air: (17 
by the ſame, page the Jower. That (5) God has cauſed thoſe Boots to be the people whereof are Chriſtians, and have Churches Pb. 
314.7 dritten only to give us a high opinion of his greatneſi, © and Altars, which are adorned with Croſſes only, ves 


6) Dialeg. dra that if vue love him in what is ſaid of him, ve might © without any other Images: they are great obſervers 
ruyere, p. 314. fave him yet more in himſelf (6). But if the foul ** of faſts and feſtivals, exact payers of tythes to the 
ould love Cad as be is repreſented in the Scriptures, © Prieſts ; and fo chaſte, that none of thom can know 
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Sil tb. 22. inhabited (a). But Ammianus Marcellinus teſtifies that it ſtill made a figure in his tine 
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„ more than one woman in his whole Hfe-time : and 
„ beſides, ſo contented with their condition, that 
.. chough they lie in the midſt of the ſea, they are 
ignorant of the uſe of ſhips ; and fo 'fimple, that 
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© Rude and unknowing of the Artiſt's hand; oe 
Wich hoary filth begrim'd-each ghaſtly hea 
Strikes the aſtoniſſi s ſoul with dredd. 


. underſtand not one word of the religion which' - * No Gods, who long in common ſhapes appear d, 
they ſo carefully obſerve. An incredible thing to Were ere with ſuch religious awe rever d: | 
_ +4 thoſe who do not know that the _— who were © But zealous crowds in ignorance adore; | 
__ «* ſucly devour” idolaters, were abſolutely unacquainted: 8 . And ſtill the leſs they know; they fear the more. 
With any thing more of their Gods, than their oo oo: pre, WROTE? 
names and ſtatues. + An ancient Tragedy of Euri- The pious worſhippers approach not hear; 
<< pides, intitled Menalippe, began thus: «© But ſhun their Gods, and kneel with diſtant fear : 
ue 4 ts 3: ' I IG be Prieſt himſelf, when, or the day, or night, 
(12) See the Re- 1 © Fove, of whom wwe here below _- 7 <* Rolling have reach d their full meridian height, 
mn . — % Nothing befldes the nume dy know(12)!” _ «© Refrains the gloomy path with wary feet, 
8 W e Deeading the Damen of the grove to meet: 
What Montagne obſerves of the old Pagans is very Who, terrible to ſight, at that fix*d hour, 
Icnonance true; the idea which they annexed. to the word God, = Still treads the round abdat his dreary. bow'r,” | 
of the Pagans bofe no manner of reſemblance to the divine nature, | HERE Mr. Rowe. 
with reſpect to and was infinitely remote from it; ſo that the Athenians The Pagans could” not retort this Ani erfion on 
their Gods Here not the only people to whom St. Paul might Chriſtianity, under pretencb that it is therein recom- 
have ſaid that they had raiſed an Altar to an un- mended to captivate our underſtanding to the obedience 
(13) Ae xvii, K own God (19). All their Altars deſerved. the ſame of Faith, that Faith is ſaid to he better defined by ig- 
23 N and I cannot think, of the diſtinction which norance by knowledge, that we are to conduct ' 
they made at Athens between the known Gods and our ſelves not by the way of nnd bot & 8 
(14) The entire the unknown (14), without calling to mind the di- way of authority, and that we are to adele = \ 
Inſcription which. ſtinction which is made in the Ariſtotelian Schools, without comprehending them: this retorſion, I ſay) 
St. Paul had fen between occult qualities and man iſeſt qualities. 'There would be unjaſt on Chriſtianity in general, /fince s 
K is no other difference among the Peripatetics between Proteſtant Communions do not reject the way of ex- . 
See ), x. manifeſt qualities and oocale qualities, chan_thar they  amiination, and are not afraid, as the Prieſt of lj: 
notis & peregri- have a word to denote the manifeſt qualities, calor, . ſeilles'was, leſt the objects of their faith ſhould appear "pegs 
nit, if we believe fyigut, humiditar, ficcitas,, c. and have none to de- manifeſt. be rol} (15; "72 4 Ae dee de 


a - , note the qualities of the load-ſtone, In the ſame 


Titum, cap. Is ference between the unknown Gods, and the known, 


than that they had a name to-give to the one, as Ju- 

biter, | Mars, Mercury, Venus, &c. and knew not what 

to call the others. If the divine nature which they 

worſhiped was not like the Quinteſſence of Ariſtotle 

(15) Quinta ills (15), as deſtitute of a name as of an idea, it was at 
(15) Nuinta ills 1 as little known: The inhabitants of Marſeilles 


git quam non in- made open profeſſion of worſhipping the unknownGods, 


celleFa natura, and they even found that this inſpired them with a 
Cicero, Tuſcul. 1. greater dread for their Deities (16). They adored 
OP them afar off; and did not approach the place where 
(16) Apply here their ſtatues were. "The Prieſt did not ap them 
what Tacitus without trembling, and was afraid left they ſhould 
ſays 3 Arcebantur appear to him, that is, he was afraid to know them. 
aſpeFFu quo ene Lucian imagines, that becauſe in other places the 
dt They Gods were worſhipped under figures expoſed to the 
< were kept from eyes of the public, there was a great difference be- 
< ſeeing in order tween the Maſſilians and other nations; for, ſays he, 
„to raiſe their the Maſſilians, not knowing their Gods, dread them 
xy on. the more. He fancied, therefore, that they knew 
65. ar. the Deity better in Greece and Italy than at Mar- 
ſeilles: but he was greatly deceived; he ſhould only 
have ſaid: that they better knew under what figure the 
Statuaries and Painters repreſented it. | 


S Simulacraqut' maſta' Deorumn 5 
Arie carent, cefi/que txtant informia truncis. 
Ipje ſitus, putrigque facit jam robore pallor 
Alttonitos : non vulgaris ſacrata figuris 
Namint fic metuunt:: tantum terroribus addit 
+ Quvs timeant non nofſe Deus. 


? * 
* 


0 Now Ale deln populi fropiort frequentant 


(17) Lucans Sed ceſſere Deis. Medio cum Phabus in axe eft, 
Pbarſal. libs 3" fut clum nox atra tenet, pavet ipſe facerdas 
ver. 412. 


Acceſſus, dominumque timet deprendere luci (17). | 


- 
, „ " F | * 2 dr 34 . 
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- 


manner among the Athenians there was no other dif- 


of the modern Myſtics ; but ĩt muſt, be obſerved here, 
that they pretend they are as ancient as Myſtical Di- 


vinity: for they quote theſe words of St. Dionyſius t 


„ 


— -S * 
„ T-7_.7, 


89) As for yon, my dear Timothy, apply your (18) Moline, * 
abandon 


ſelf ſeriouſly to myſtical contemplations, aban 
46 bag ſenſes, the operations of your mind, all ſenſi. Sirit. num. 14. 
„ ble and incelligible objects, and generally all things Bl 7 £- 
which are, and which are not; to the end that Yeu's. pag. 3 16. 
„may raiſe-your ſelf; as much as man is able, and 


who are of opinion that what the Quietiſts ſay of the 
falfity of the notions under which as Dat I cu 


conceived, is very reaſonable, and that the images 1 


which the facred Writers have employed to make him 
quote from Charron, in one of the Remarks of the 


Strabo relates the ſame thing (1). It is true he ſays (1) Strabo, lib. 
ſome Authors inſtead of rom, e Sc. g. be. * 44 
He attributes ſuch a multitude of languages to the fa- a0 {o 
vage manner in which the people of thoſe countries (2) Lib. 2. caps 
lived 4 . no ſociety with one another, each 19. 
nation preſerved their own language without learning 
that of their neighbours. ES 

1 Some aſcribed the 2 it to Caſtor. and ** 
Pollux, and other to the ta Chariateers' of "thoſe Hes (4) Cap. 15. 
roes.] The fitſt opinion, Which is that of Pompo- 
nius Mela (2), is confirmed by nb 


Marcellinus (5), &c. ſpeak only of the two chariotetrs. 
Pliny calls 2 ins I | 


to Strabo (6) their names were Rheca and Amphiſtra- 342+ 
tus 3 but Ammiatius Marcellinus calls them Amphitus 


Introd. d la Guide 


Bruyere, Dialogue 


0) Lib. 6. c. 


N © name which this (5) Lib. 
city bore, Let Fliny (3), Solinus (4), Amimianus Eo 4. 30h. 


Amphitus and Telchius: according (6) Lib. 1 f. pag 


and Cercius. In ſome Editions of Juſtin (7) they are (7) Lib. 42. capy 
HON 4 Varpagtiwont ug 


4 7% 


named Prudius and Amiphiftratus, 
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DIYLLUS, « Steck Hiſtoriaty, born at Athen. 1 ſpeak of hint enly to obſerve © - 
a ae of Mortri Ire h Dow noo | 2 ow gorts 
Toes 41 1 * 1 q „1 r 4 þ 


1 1 f — oy 
v8 # ihu Þ " 


ann | 4 l Der : | Aan: Gene 4113 dae 

AI of bin only 10 obſerve-a m of Me- Perinthus, and that Diyllus the other part of (4) An 

WI de ee Pin ene bib Tit wes his work ar that fiege (4), aid ended it at the death of Re hs 
1) The learned Egphorig ended hit: he is miſtaken (1) s [bot if this cir+ King Phil; „the father of Alexander, It is therefore Liege . 
5% «s has fal- cymſtance were true, he would, nevertheleſs deſerve. inconteſtable that Diyllus's Hiſtory reached from the 1 bes Mae 
len into the fame blame, fince he has left his Reader to the trouble of invaſion of Delphi to the death of Philip, that is, ft »iv ves, Wee 
— ov _ ſeeking where Ephorus's Hiſtory ended. It would be began at the Unie that Philomelus, General of the Dipl werd 
ſpeaks of Diyllur, in vain to look for this where one might naturally Phoczans, made himſelf maſter of Delphi, towards Atbenienfit al- 


in his Vari Ler- kid it, that is, in the place where Moreri the end of the CVth Olympiad, about the year of we hs - 73 
2 | 4 Ephorus 3 for he has forgotten to inform us Rome 397. The of Perinthus coincides with bus Hi an 


is particu , as well as here. B ſay the 2d f the C1Xth Olympiad, and the 410th Heirat. . 
— of ogra” Fang let * only 4 ks of of . Moreri's 8 Falſe * Ad if Ar pag. 
his fault of commiſſion; It is the more inexcuſa- he had well weighed what the paſſage of Atheneus 795: 
ble, for that it has been committed, as it were, un- cited by Voſſius informed him of, he would not have ) He 
der che eye of Voſſius, who ſo plainly pointed out advanced ſo wrong a conjeture. Diyllus, according 3 
2) Voſſius, d What to have been ſaĩd- Voſſius (2) has quot- to the paſſage of Athenzus, made mention of Deme- lib. 10. and 74. 
Hip. Grac. pag- ed two paſlages, in one of which it, is emed 3 trius P therefore he ought not to be placed, /*', pag. 30. * 
360. that Diyllas had compoſed a- Hiſtory divided into as he is by Moreri, in the year of Rome 410 1 fince Kess 
(3) Diodor. Sicul. XXVII Books, which began at the talking of che that Demetrius flouriſhed after the death of Alexan- 22 4 
. of Delphi, .and.comprized the a&ions of thoſe der... Calaubon has happily zeford the quotation from <9. 14. pu. 1, 
Page m. 747- times in Greece and Sicily. The other paſſage im. Diyllus in Achenzeus (6), and enabled Mauſſacus to () In vere A1 
pors thr Br ended ki Hiya Se r. of dl nh Diary e., 0 
JRODW ELL ENT), a moſt learned Engliſh Writer in the latter end of the | 
17th Century, was deſcended of a good family [4], wx by both his parents was of Engliſh 
{a ) Wood, Fafti extraction. He was born in the pariſh of St. Warburgh (a) in City of Dublin in 
Oer. vol. a. col. Ireland in the latter end of October 1641 (5). In 1648 his parents, being deprived of all 
232. wy advantage from their-eſtate in Connaught, which was poſſeſſed by the Rebels, brought 
him to and be was educated in the Free- ſchool at York from 1649 to 1654. 
(5) Life of Mr. During this interval he had the misfortune to loſe both his parents, and was reduced to 
Henry Dodwell; ſuch neceſſity, that he had not money enough to buy pen, ink, and paper (c). But in 
of bi: ee, and 1654, his uncle Mr. Henry Dodwell, Who was Miniſter of Hemley and Newbourn in 
=: Avridenex of Suffolk, ſent for hitn'to his houſe, where he affiſted him in his ſtudies for two years (4), 
p«bi;fred, and of In 4656 he was admitted a Student of Trinity-College in Dublin (e), under the tuition (.) Wo, 8 
Eee. 2, of Dr. John Stearn, and diſtinguiſned hirnſelf by his application to his ſtudies, his 2. „ Tire. 
Francs Brokeaby, and Charity (F). When he had taken the Degree of Bachelor he became Fellow of the % Lief but. 
— 2 Calles (gh; d after he had proceeded Maſter of Arts, he left his se in 1666, , 1 Pa. 
edit. London to avoid oing into holy Orders [B], according to the Statutes of the College. Dr. 


7 in . Taylor, Biſhop of Down and Connor, who had a particular kindneſs for him, offered to /z) Woo, %% 


{c ) 1bid. pag. 13, uſe His: intereſt to procare him a Diſpenſation, to continue in his Fellowſhip. But he re-. 
IP fuſed to accept of that offer, becauſe it might become an ill precedent, and of bad conſe- 
(4) lbid. pag 16, QUENCE afterwards to the College (b). He came over to England the fame year, and re- (4) Liſ of b. 
77-  - fided at Oxford for the fake of the public Library [C}. - Thence he returned to his native * 
cCCountry fora time, and in 1672 publiſhed a poſthumous Treatiſe of Dr; John Stearn de 

_ Obſtinatione, with Prolegomena of his own writing {ÞJ- His next Work was Tio Let- 

ters af. . Advice : I. For the Suſception of .. Holy Orders; II. For Studies Theological 

Sc. [E]; to the ſecond and third editions of which is fadded A Diſcourſe —_ 


TA Deſeended of @ good family.] His rens r © Miniſters of Chriſt its Head, viz... that they plead 
(1) Wood, ' Faſti ned Deana 4 of the 2 Oxford (1), — « their own cauſe, and are biaſſed by ſelf-intereſt. 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 2 Clergyman (z), and ſon of William Dodævell, ſup. © Mr. Dodwell was ſenſible, that what theſe de- 
232, ad edit. poſed to be brother of Alderman Henry Dodæuell, Mayor ** bauchees flanderouſly and impiouſly object againſt 
London 1721. of that City in the 54h et Elizabeth 1592 (3): 4 2 (as forſooth) a piece of Prieſtcraft, there 
Lig of M., Our Author's father William Dodwell betook himſelf ** not be the leaſt pretence againſt himſeli, 
(3) * „to a military life, and was Co 1 of the Field; © whilſt he continued ameng ths Jaity, and in that 
F Brake. which poſt was equal to that of a Captain of Horſe (4), ſtation appeared in the of Chriſt, his Church, 
by B. P. cap. 1. My, Dodwell's mother was daughter to Sir Francis and his Miniſters,” T3; | | 
5 , Sling/ty, who was uncle to that Sir Heu Singen, IC] He came over to England the , and re» 
) Weod, ubi who to death with Dr. Hewet for a conſpiracy fided at Oxford for the Xp, of th — Library.] 
. LITE” againſt — the Protector in the year 1658 (5). This we are informed of by Mr. Wood (7) ; but Mr. (7) Ubi ſupra. 
II Loft his Fellowbip in 1666, to avoid going in- Brokeſby makes no mention of this ciz WY | 
(4) Life of Ded- to Orders.) The reaſons why he declined that [D] Publiſhed a poſthumous Treatiſe of Dr. Fobn 
well, pag. 8» function were, the great weight of it; his nat Stearn de Obſtinatione, with Prolegomena of his wwrit- 
| - baſhfulneſs, and the too mean thoughts, which he bad ing.] This Treatiſe was 2 at Dublin 1672 in 
(5) Ilia. of his own abilities; and becauſe he believed, that 8vo under this title: De 8 Opus poſt bum um 
be could in one reſpect be more ſerviceable to the pietatem Chriſtianam Scholaſftico more ſuadens... Mr. 
Church, and to Religion, Whilſt he continued in a Dodwell in his Prolegomena Apologetica, de Li Dogma- 
-  lay-flation, than if he took orders ; © in that whilſt he tum Philoſophicorum fc. vindicates Dr. Stearn, who in 


rd 
8 


Thid. pag. 24, continued à laick, /ays Mr. Brokeſby (6), and as this Book from his high commendations of the Stoick 
— * 40 . 3 -red Mini e Philoſophy, and his frequent quotations from the 
de Champion of Religion and the Prieſthood, the Heathen Writers, might ſeem to depretiate the Holy 

«© wicked adverſaries of could have no. ſhadow rs | | | „ ww? 
r 4 to objedt that againſt him, which they (ridiculouſly [E] His next avork wes Two Letters of Advice &c.] 


._ & enough) object "againſt men, when Theſe Letters were printed firſt' at Dublin, and after- 
” a . Advocates ſor God and Religion, 21 * wards twice at London. One of them was written 
« ſert the dignity of their office, and the rights of the for the ſake of a ſon of Biſhop Leſley, a brother of 


„ Chriſtian Church, of which they are Paſtors, and Mr. Charles Leſley famous for polemic writings, 


5 


r 


6 cap. J+ Orange * 


page 38, 39 · 


Ibid. 
1 pag. 


(11) Ibid. pag. 
$3, 


ſhort xaos wes the Romaniſts : 
Fieiency LA the Prod, cob 


from ſuch: þ 


244 wht + i 


<0rks. ] In 1675 he publiſhed in vo Confi- 


2 Pl 55 4 . ars aki 


deratiang ent 77 * 
be truſtes by Brice rinces of 27 1 2 2 ern was 


Te WF ec wo 


I this Treatiſe was 155 
Valſh, whom he wrote againſt with All. ima maginable 


10 the Church of Rome, he might be induced to 
nd. Mr. Dod. 
well told Mr. Brokeſby (9), that all the reaſon Father 
Ni ve why he "A not embrace the Commi- 
the Church of England, but choſe to be re- 
conciled to that of Rome, was, becauſe, of the latter's 
potting up Prayers for the Dead; which, ſaid 
© can do me no harm, and they may do me good.” 
1676 Mr. Dodwell publiſh'd 2 London in 8vo, Tv 
I. An Account of 


pf Par, and of of the” 8 


pri na cg g. of th 
urch of Eng n an 


| the Church 
was Ee. Tee 1689 ih 40 


the fundamental 


ather modern 


of Mifrepr 1 1 165 
he publithed ar Lonk Tad added, 52 
ration of C WD from Ep. gal , as prac- 


by : the e No ifts, proved ſchiſmatical 
1 , matica 
p gas 71 caples as are 72 5 , 


0 4 


Slain the e, ont dg 
awithal mo arly explain the fin miſe 
of, RUM «oy the latter end of the auen to 
k he mentions a deſign of his to write an 
ak of the firſt Schiſms in the Chriſtian Church, 
a ſecond part of this work, which he fliles the 
forical Part, as the former the Rational. In the lat: 
ter he — to ſhew, that by the notion of 
« {chiſm, which ogy mane A. i. 
reſt A our ating bret cannot be 
n „ from guiſe; and alſo, & that the . _ 
ciples; on wh 8 were alſo o 
s $9 and are certainly agreeable to the ſenſe of the 
«« Apoliles.” This Tra& he began, writing it in 
Latin, chat it might be beneficial to for ers as well 
as to our own nation. But he never finiſhed it, be- 
* diverted by other undertakings (10). His Sepa- 
* Churches being animadverted upon by Mr. 


Richa Baxter in his True and only Way Conterd 7 2 


all the 2 Churches, printed at London 1680 in 
8vo, uthor publiſhed at London 1681 in 8vo, 
A_ Reply to Mr. 2 s pretended Confutation of a 
Book intitled, Separation of Churches from Epiſcopal 
Government &c. To this Reply are added Three Lei- 
ters * to Mr. an in Fe ro 1673 22 

the Poſſibility of Diſcipline a Dioceſan Govern- 
— 14 16 65 Me. Pelvel publiſhed at London in 


— 4 Diſcourſe concerning the one Altar, and the one 


Prieſthood, inſiſted on ancients in their diſputes 

a ſciſ _— * valued this Treatile ſo 

1 that he had choughts of tranſlating it into La- 
for the uſe of foreign Churches (11). 

%; Hi: Diſſertationes Cy prianicæ.] There are 
two Editions of them, one in folio at the end of St. 
Cyprian's Works pabliſhed by Dr. Jobn Fell Biſhop of 
Oxford in 1682 ; and the other nt at Oxford 
1684 in 8vo. He wrote theſe alf Dev at the 
delire of Biſhop Fell, nl. ws e Dedicatory . 
that Prelate is. dated ho jth. ril 1682 from 
retirement at St. Aſaph. ph 7% Diſſertation is con- 


DO 


the Pbenician Hſory of Suncbontarbon, in 
eee ber Neon l —— 17 


In 1675 and the following years he publiſhed ſeveral works [ 
4 his 1 * (01. His Tur de Ripa Striga 


ſixth is on thoſe words of St. .  alow 
Ts 75 to ſhew who ches Profyter 


aich A new Proc 7 2 * to the Biſhop f Meaux, a 
7 


the "Hiffor 
wol to''the Teafnea' "ith | 


the leig rec to rival it by 
cheir own, Oat Oy mi + en t6/EbmE"behitd a 
„ Refletions upon f obſcure. Dr. Willi" _ i 
on ve A very 
cap. e. pag- 109+ Nef. IE 1673 = 
> 25 Toby d f De. Sts, prot" , Dublin. I 10 4 15 came over "api t 
England, and Sttied at London, and Noon becttiic attjuainted wth the learned mer tliete, 
ally Pr. Wife 1 Joyd, - ſucceſſively Biſhoþ' of St. Aſaph” and Woreeſler, who 
attended to Holland, When that Divine was appointed C to the Priheeſ 2 


and par- 
Lactanlium 
N | 9 


ue ee in which he ee ts 
ſhew, that it was not given in St. Cyprian's, Tertul- 
lian's, or the Apoſtles time, to the Laicy, but that 0 
Clergy — a NET over, and exerciſed diſcipli 
cond is ot the words in the ch 

le: 3 bn m Bteris & Scripturas & Senſus, 

Charte ih moverunt 3 and in it he ſhewys how 

true Liter formate, tnight- be diſtinguiſhed from 
the counterfeits, which the Chriſtians then made uſe 
of. The third relates to a practice condemned by St. 
Cyprian and a Synod, of women cum Viris i ne Cle. 
ricis concumbentium, and Foo as they profeſſed, 
ing themſelyes chaſte. . is deſigned to pr 
the Continizance of divine E fond and Prophecies i 3 | 
Church till che time of St. 1 
concerning the reciti of tiamibs out of the Bi 
of the Church in the time of the Euchariſt, . 


Cum Proſbyteris dodforibus 


The i is on the XXX1114 2 pov wy 
the Lap, procuring Reſtitution to Commonion, 2 
in the name of the N but of the 
Martyrs, and this without the conſent of the Biſbops, 
(as the Donatiſt did aſterwards 3) by which ne Ma 
challenged the right of bein n Principles 7 nity, whio 
St. Cyprian * N the Biſhop, 
The 555 is — 1 ature of Lebe 
and how the ſallzage. of tyrs Was 1 by 
ſome ſo eſteemed, 12 what they eo F 0 

be oppoſed even by the Bi ſhop himſel ad f 
concerning the Privilegium indulgenties, according to 
the Roman Law. e ninth, after declafing what 
Auctoritas is in the Roman Law, ſhews, that 2 
pal Authority belonged not to * e durin 
vacancy of the Biſhop's See. The tenth is dene 

to prove, that the es of ordaining not only 75 
ters and Deacons, but even  LeAores, reſided in the 
ſhop, Preſoyters having no right to ofdain ; and that 
Biſhops were a College, and a diſtinct Order. The tle- 


A how ſmall the number of Mar N was in 


rſecutions, and how later Martyro ogies, eſpe- 


1. of the Romaniſts, have 8 * without 2 
the authority of ancient * ents. . 
n Cle 


ticularly upon the teſtimony o of Orin « againſt 


1 5 Py v9 "ode aſſerts, that there were ARE. , 


pemrel ftab, and thoſe cafily numbere 
gy ered 1 4000 in the cauſe of 4k Cbriſtian Rey. 
e ſhews how without authority and unſkilfu 
the compilers of the Martyrelogres 4 enlarged the 
number of Martyrs under Decius; W fs —— 
is made a perſecutor ; how many of the 
were only focal and partial,” as that ander —— 
thoſe under him from the rage of the x populace, Hons 
times excited by the Jew,” by e bitter enemies of 
Chriſtians ; how ae were, de 
rſecurtty theanſeives reighs ing but à little time, as 
88 ; and ſome of on LI cheir 
late, as Valerian ; what Edie; — Emperors made in 
favour of Chriſtians which reſtrained the Goren 
of Provinces ; and chat if cities, from their privile 
uſed greater liberty againſt the Chriſtians, ot 
vet extended not to the lives of perſons: 
mperors, as Commodus, 2 Severus, P 255 G. 
were favourable to Chriſtians, and 2 not 2 
to them: ny many of the Bale 
reſpected only ſuch 
thoſe who 
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parents ; Maximinu;'s only reaching 8 or, 
e ters, and even Dec! 20 could 
ve; the Paſtors, wich wy ME ei 
e bf the two firlt years 'of the re wo 
55580 , till he reſigned the Empire. 
tions Were proſecut more by torturts, E 
nd haniſb ment, than by capital puniſhments. _ The m 
firſt year of "Valerian" $ perſecution was by NR, 
and ſending to the mines ; and when after he. or 
ceeded to Pot Chriſtians to death, and among ot 
St. Cyprian and Xyſtus Biſhop of Rome, immediately 
wars aroſe, which KL from the violence of 
his p ecution. ernors of Provinces 
Jeſs ſevere than others in executing ſevere Edicts. Mr. 
Dodwell deſcribes the zen/h. perſecution molt largely in 
yu ſeveral ſteps of it; and ſhews, that few uffered 
u the .weſtern part of the Empire, which fell to the 
ſhare'of Conſtantius Chlorus, and after” his death to 
' Conſtantine. He obſerves in the concluſion, that the 
28 of thoſe, who ſuffered death for the Chriſtian 
gion, (that. is, few, if compared with works 
tay Wren ER N rom the 8 . 
that the un d magnanimity of Chri- 
A in eir chearfu ſuffering tortures and death, 
and the j Joy which they expreſſed in having the crown 
of abated the fury of their 
when they ſaw how much all people pitied them, and 
abhorred the cruelty of thoſe. wi who put them to 
and withal obſerved, that Chriſtians were not deter 
hereby 3 that multitudes offered themſelves as ſacrifices 
n this cauſe ; and that ſuch as PR in their fide- 
to Chriſt were eſteemed. as us conquerors. 
e wrote this Diſſertation at £97 deſixe of Biſho 
(12) Ibid. pag, Lloyd (12). It was attacked by Father Thierry Rui- 
102. nart in his General Preface to his Ate primorum 
Martyrum Se, & ſeleFa ex libris tum editis, tum 
manuſcriptis collecta, eruta, & emendata, - noti 1/que & 
obſeryationibus illuſtrata, printed at Paris 1689 in to. 


(23) Sp op Biſhop Burnet in a Later to to our Author (13) has the 


WW. following Paſlage relatin to. this ſubject. In one 
— of the hels[ D; Diertations an on St: Cyprian] you labour- 
Biſhop of Sarum, ** one of the glorious characters of the 
and Mr. Henry Chitin Religion from the number of the Mar- 
S 2 7 7 and in the next you began the account of 
2 edit, — patience and fortitude of the Martyrs with 
1713, in 12mo. « the ilfalneſ of the firſt Chriſtians, and their 
Theſe Letters . deſire of fame and vain-glory. It is true, you af- 
— * by s ter that give better reaſons for it: but would a 

2 *« Vaninus, à Hobbes, and a Spino/a, ſay any thing 
* more derogatory to chat glory of our moſt holy 
Faith, than you wrote in thoſe two Diſſertations? 
«© And tho! what you wrote in the firſt of theſe, was 
«« anſwered to the ſatisfaction of many, you walter 
vindicated yourſelf, nor N your miſ- 
«takes, which in a matter of that great importance 
re you ought to have done.” In anſwer to this Mr. 
(14) Ibid. Dbdwell replies thus 0 _My Diſcourſes of Martyrs 
' and Martyrd 5 Were written by me in a proper of the 


. King 277 H. 1 am ure, with a 6 | 


n.of a 49 


of underwaluing martyrdom. . 
or am 1 conſcious of any thing produced by any of 


Tarn adverſaries ſo exc tionable and expreſs 7 V 


2 2 of them, as the teſtiqony of Origen is for me. 
mare, if th F Fach 2 had been 


#1 1 
2 not A great weneration for the good. 
71 and af 2 eweral 9 45 "the Fathers, who were not- 
4 


awithfland: eaſy bt matter of fad not a fe 
(15) Life of Ded- ciently ane Mr. Br y tells us fi $), th r 
well, page 103» Well ne Ruinart as a learned and 


candid acer, A. that he could not an. 


Uthe ah 18885 he was. clected, by, 
gran Kat Me bis abſence, and wathour: bis kno 
Maſter of Fr —.— oor 920 


ue a 


his own, Diſſertations, up 
Univerſity of Oxford me. 
knowledge; and May Ms "> 

in Novy ans 


F with them, 
bet k Pr 
1 812 Dies 80 BIN hip; 


>) 


fans bit, becauſe 482 r- 


his But at the ſame time 
icknow „ that there was another thing, debe 
diſcourage bim from reſumin that ſubject; which 
Was, that he ſhould obli ple he weak- 
neſs and credulity of Tome ; OY iters which 


tht be made uſe of by men of little Religion 
nl parts In his twvel/tb Dſſettation he treats © 
gnal Fortitude of the Martyrs. ' Ih the bite 
ce e that they were encouraged to ſuffer wit 


this imity from the belief, that Martyravm was 
A Baptiſm, and procured the fame benefits; 


Which he obſerves to have been a teceived* opinion in 
the fil Ages of the Church, and founded upon the 
N * ar the end of theſe Diſſertations, Mr. 
well has ſubjoined ſome Chronological Tables, 
chiefly the Canons of Ptolomy collaced 'with matin- 
ſcripts, ſome Fafr out of manuſcripts, a Fragment of 
Theon, and another bf the Emperor Heraclius, both 
on [hrs Canons. © 
42 * 1686 bis Tat de Jure Lakcorum Sacetdo-- 
tali appeared.) It was printed at London in d rd. It 
was Written upon. the following occaſton. Mr. Wil- 
2 had tranſlated Huge Grotius's 
Cane adminifiratione ubi pajtores non fant, and 
it under the title of Aari-Doukwelfiſm ; Being 
fore bh curious * 2 1. written y Hugo Grotius, 


7 7 5 Queſtions : 
1. fa * Euch rde is the ab- 
ry 11688 6 + Am. 


27 76877 bed the thus Works of Dr. 

| al — GL or ded to them a Diſ- 
Nai own L i Succeſſion of the Biſhops 
1 © Xo, and pany them under the followin title: : 


ring poſt hum :  edenda curavit H. Dots, cujus 
etiam accęſſit 4 eee primorum Rome E i ſcoporum 
aſſue ad annales Cl. Ceſtrienſis Cyprianices Jiffertatia 
ularis. Oxford 1688 in 4to. 
7 Hi: Diſſertations upon Irenæus.] They were 
at Oxford 1689 in 8vo under the title of Di/ 
2 in Treneum. Theſe Difſertations are 
Prolegomena to what he farther defigned, which was 
to ſhew what the ancient herefies' were, which diſ- 
turbed the primitive Church, and what the foundation 
of them was. He has ſubjoined to them a Fragment 
of Philippus Sidetes, de Catechiftarum Mexandrinorum 
Succeſſione, with his Notes upon it. 
[L] I: November 151 he py goed his Po 
orfpip for refi to take the oath: of ance to 
1 ps 2 os vp BY Mary.) He was firſt forbid- 
yay to read his Lectures; the ak, which he was per- 
mitted to read, being that of November 6th 109 91. 
Aſter that he was deprived. 'Tho' he was told by 
learned Council, that the Act ſeemed not to reach 85 
caſe, becauſe be was Prælector, not Profeſſor ; yet he 
being always ſtudiogs of peace, and averſe to conten- 
even in deſence of a Juſt ri r 8 choſe rather to 
acquieſce in his deprivation (16). He gives us his (16) Ibid. pag- 
own ſenſe of it in his Appendix to his Lefuret, Pof 220. 
fem fortaſſe molefi? ferre, quod culpa med nulld aniotus 


uerim ; fed dum cauſam empende, contra mibi potius 
gratulor,  habuiſſe me quo fuerim in tali can 155 3 
[M] Separated f+ from the Church ' of 

confidering the new Biſhops, and theſe. wh” joined with 
them, as Schiſmatics. Upon this occaſion he 
liſhed 4 Cautionary Diſtoutſe of Schifmi, with a oo 
culat regard to the Cafe of Biſhops,” cube are ſu 

for 2 ki take the new oath printed at Lon 


vo, is U Goo of the Lit ab Biſhops, _ 10 


D200 D 


ſhip's and then retired to Cookham, a village near Maidenhend in Berkshire, in the 
toad between London and Oxford. While he reſided» here, he became acquainted with 
Mr. Francis Cherry of Shotteſprooke, a Gentleman of great leurning and piety, för the 
ſake of whoſe converſation; he removed to Shotteſprooke; and having loſt his nephews; 
whom he deſigned for his heirs, on the 24th-of June 1694 married the daughter of a 


perſofi, in whoſe houſe he had lodged. at Cookham;and by her had ten efildren (5). 17) Lif of P.. 


e continued at Shotteſbrooke the reſt of his life; except when he went to London and 
Oxford to conſult books, and ſee his friends. But to return to an account of his Woerlcs ; 
in 1692 he publiſhed: his Leſtures read at Oxford [V]; and in 1694 wrote a Prefats'to 
the. Engliſh Tranflation of Degory M bear's Method of reading Hiſtory' In -1698 lie pub- 
liſhed his Annales Velleiani, Quintilianei, Statianei * and in 1701 his: Treatiſe de 


veleribus Grecorum- Romanorumque Cyclis [PJI. T 


ſame year his Letter to a Friend 


was inſerted in the ſecond edition of the Canon of the New Teſtament vindicated, by” Jobn 
Richardſon B. D. in which Letter Mr. Dodwell ſhews how far he was from Mr. Toland's 
ſentiments in his Amyntor, though that Writer had made uſe of ſeveral paſſages out of 
our Author to ſupport his was waa In 1702 he publiſhed his - Annales Thycididei & 


RXenopbentei. [2 ]; and An Apo 


gy. for Tully's Philoſophical - Writings;| prefixed to Mr. 


Samuel Parker's Tranſlation of Tully de Finibus. About the ſame time he wrote a Let- 


ter concerning the Immortality of the Soul againſt Mr. Henry Layton's Hypotheſis, In 
1703 his Diſſertations upon the leſſer Greek Geographers were printed at Oxford with 


Dr. John Hudſon's edition of them. The year following his Chrono 


logy upon Diony/tus 


Halicarnaſſeus was publiſhed by Dr. Hudſon in his edition of that Hiſtorian at Oxford 
1704 in fol.; and the ſame year his Diſſertations upon the Age o Phalaris and Pythagoras 
1 


appeared RJ. In the year 1705 obſerving that the deprived 


ſwer to Dr. Hody, who had tranſlated and publiſhed 
a Greek Manuſcript, found among the Baroccian ma- 
+ It is intitled, nuſcripts in the Bodleian Library + ; but he writing an 
The Unreaſorable- Arfwer to Mr. Dodwell, the latter publiſhed a De- 
. of the Vindication of the deprived Biſhops. - He 


Biſhops : or a wrote likewiſe a Tract, which was deſigned as a Pre- 
Treatiſe oe 57 ſace to the Defence, but being then ſuppreſſed, was T 
1 


— re n 2 with this * 3 Fa arine 7 2 
” Churc I. concerning t t 

77 Cletg 40 p ip pf — as to thoſe Rights of theirs, 
jufily deprived, . auhith are purely ſpiritual, ' reconciled with our Oath of 
neither be nor the Supremacy, and the Lay-Deprivations of the Popiſh 
Church ever made pg. | ini be Reformation ; a Letter to 
2 D aac 2 a Diſcourſe again Mar- 

n Dr. Tillotſon ; | 

— pg tr riages in different Communians, —— to Mr. 's 
Tranſlated out of Diſcourſe on the ſame ſubject; a Latin Diſcourſe, in- 
an antient Cree titled, De Nupero Schiſmate Anglicano Pareenefis ad er- 
—_— ö teros, tam Reformatos, quam etiam Pontificios, gua jura 
at Oxford by N petera, corundemgque Magiſtratu ſzculari 
Humfrey Hody, independentia i omnibus afſerenda omnibus  commendetur. 


B. D. Fellxw of London 1704 in 4% ; and a Treatiſe, intitled, Occaſional 
Wadbam College. —— 


munion deftruftive of the Diſcipline of 
London 2691 in ie Primitive Catholick Church, and contrary to the Doc- 


trine of the lateſt Scriptures concerning Church Commu- 
nion London, 1705. | 
VIA 1692 be publiſhed his Lectures read at Oxford.] 
They were printed at Oxford 1692in 8˙, under the title of 
Prælectiane Academice in Schola Rhetorices Camdeniane. 
lol 1698 he publiſhed his Annales Velleiani, 
Kc. ] They were printed at Oxford 1698 in 8vo un- 
der this title: Annales Velleiani, Quintilianei, Sta- 
tianei, ſeu Vitæ P. Vellei Paterculi, M. Fabii Quinti- 
liani, P. Papiniani Statii, obiterque Fuvenalis pro tem- 
porum ordine diſpoſite. a | 
[] His Treatiſe de veteribus Græcorum Romano- 
rumque Cyclis.] It was printed at Oxford 1701 in 
4to. Dr. Edmund Halley, Savilian Profeſſor of Geo- 
metry in that Univerſity, wrote an Account of this 
Book in a Letter to Robert Nelſon Eſq; printed at 
London 1715 in 8vo, and ſubjoined to Mr. Brokeſby's 
Life of Mr. Dodwell ; iu which Letter he ſtiles that 
Book an excellent one, and the moſt elaborate of all our 
Aut hor's pieces, and which ſeems to have been. the work 
of the greateſt. part of bis Life. It is divided into ten 
Difertations ; in the fit of which he aſſerts the civil 
el the Cycle invented by Meto; in the ſecond he 
ſhews the ſame with reſpect to the Cycle of Calippus; 
in the third he treats of the Athenian Cycles, which 
were more ancient than Mete; in the fourth of the 
civil Cycles of the Olympiads; in the ffth of the 
Delphic and Beotian Cycles; in the tb of the 
I/thmian Games, and the Corinthian and Sicilian Cy- 
cles; in the ſeventh of the Nemean and Argolican Cy- 


Vor. IV. 


ſhops” were reduced to a 


cles; in the eighth of the Lacedæmonian Cycles, and 
the Magiſtrates mentioned by Xenophon to the end of 
the Peloponneſian War; in the ninth of the Macedonian, 
and therein occaſionally of the J). Cycles; and 
in the tenth of the ancient Cycles of the Romans. © 
L 2] His Annales Thycididei-& Xenophontei.] 
hey were printed at Oxford in 4to 1702 under this 
title: Annales Thycididei & Lande | 

apparatus cum Vite Thycididis Synopfi Chronobgitd. 
[R] His Diſſertations upon the Age of Phalaris and 


Pythagoras.] They were printed at Oxford 1704 in 


8vo with this title; Exercitationes due: prima de 
LEtate Phalaridis : ſecunda de tate Pythagire Phi- 
loſophi. This was written on occaſion of the difpute 
between Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyle. In the Preface 
Mr. Dodwell declares, that he cannot be entirely of 
the Doctor's opinion, that Atoſſa the daughter of 
Cyrus was the firſt inventor of writing Epiſtles ; for 
which opinion the Doctor cites Hellanicus, who is 
mentioned by Tatian and Clemens Alexandrinus. Mr. 
Dodwell this teſtimony ; and obſerves, that 
there are ſufficient proofs of Epiſtles before + Atofla's 
days. For tho' that of Bellerophon be allowed to be 
Homer's fiction, yet from thence it is evident, that 
Epiſtles were uſed in Homer's time, ſince he adapted 
himſelf to the cuſtoms uſed in his own days. Now 
Homer himſelf lived before Atoſſa's and even her fa- 
ther's time, viz. in the time of the Cimmerian's irrup- 
tion under Cyaxares. Harpagus's Letter to Cyrus is 
mentioned as a thing not ſtrange, tho' the ſending it 
in; an hare's belly is. Tho? Epiſtles of Philoſo- 
phers in Laertius may be juſtly l yet thoſe 
in the holy * — cannot; ſuch as Jezabel's, 
1 Kings xxi. the King of Syria's, 2 Kings v. Jehu's, 
2 Kings x. and many others. The invention of E- 
piſtles is not to be expected from Hiſtory, ſince the 
Art of Writing was of ſo great uſe in men's private 
affairs; and conſequently firſt chiefly uſed therein ; 
and then afterwards in other things written for plea- 
ſure, as Poetry and Hiſtory. It is no wonder there- 
fore, that we do not find in Hiſtory who firſt invented 
Epiſtles; neither does the teſtimony of Pliny fighify 
any thing, which only relates to the matter, on which 
Epiſtles firſt were written. The invention aſcribed to 
Atoſſa was not that of writing Epiſtles, but that of 
joining the Tables, on which they were written, with 
ſuch exactneſs, that they might be more conveniently 


carried; which is expreſſed by the word evravour, 


an Art unknown to Homer. But ſuppoſing Atoſſa 

did invent Epiſtles, this hinders not but that Phalaris 

might write Epiſtles, fince he was contemporary with 

her, who, after ſhe had had two former huſbands, and 

was probably near thirty years old then, was married to 
7 R 


well, pag. 304, 
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ordingly upon 


Mr. Dodwell with other friends 


rate ſeveral others, which we ſh 


5 


ze, Church there, where a 


poſſeſſed of the Sces, 

joined in communion with them: S), 
. 9 lang Our Author being exceedingly concerned for this wrote his Ca 

wow. in Fat, printed at London 17211 in 8vo. 


{mall number, he wrote his Caſe in Vier tonfidered; to ſhew that in caſe thoſe Bi 
d leave all their ſecs vacant cither by death of u thoſe who had ſeparated 
the Church of England would —— be obliged 
the death of Dr. Lloyd, the deprived — 9 5 
Mr. Dodwell with ſome other friends wrote to Dr. Ken, the 
and Wells, to know whether he challenged their ſubjection. The Bi 
returned his anſwer, that he did not, and ſignified his defire, — breach might 
| 71 — thy Joining with the Biſhops then 


the ſeparation; | And 
ich, on Tan 
ved Br- 


his reaſons for it. 


. 
ole iy View, 
Beſides the books abovementioned; he 


give an account of in the note TJ. He died at 
eſbrooke June the yth 1711, aged ſeventy years, and was interred in the Chancel 

monument was erected to him by his widow. He was 
—— communicative and ready to aſſiſt others in the advancement of learning, 


and a man 


charity, humilixy, piety, and zral, and of à very aſcetic life (). —— 


n e of SOS r = ors, 


Dans EEE > ee time there. 25 my 
jes planted: in ; 
kinds: was an N oy uſeful in- 


ventions/ to each other. In the fr Difertetion he 
z that Phalaris came to Agrigentum Olym- 

Vin. 1, obtained the Tyrappy fxtren years 

„ Olympiad LXIII. 1. and was killed between 
= LXIX. 2, and Olympiad LXX. 1. In the 
ſecond Diſſertation he determines, that Pythagoras was 
born in che latter end f Olympiad LH Anme to 


e ee 4 ee LAXKI1. 


1 

a 6 id mumion Ar! 
2 the 10th- of —.— wrote a 
a Burnet n which be- 


(17) See Fur 
wy — 4 
; «Right Reverend Bather i in God, 
Lord r, <<. Tam glad, that the extinction of the kate Kn 
Sarum, and Mr. e i me to awn- your ſpiritual titles; but 


Henry Dadevell, 


printed from the 4 my 


Originals. 


7. nance more: than the laoe Latitudinarian o 


« ſhall be mare 6, if a like Providence may put in 
power to atknewledge your ſeoular honours 
4% allo,” At the end of this Letter he deſires the Bi- 
Mop wo confirm bis children, or to give him leave to 

t chem confirmed by ſome other of his venerable 
ms and conglades thus : I value this ordi- 


9 . oblige me to do, as taking it 
% for the true Baptiſm af the Spirit derived ſrom the 
20 Apoſtles. This will malte me to value che more the 
„ favour- hereby conferred on my children, if they 
<< may receive this office from you, which may en- 


e title them to ſo great benefits / as are the conſe- 
F© quents of the inhabitation of the Spirit. In the 
% mean time I beg another boon of your prayers and 


40 
2 


Pra 0 
epiſcopal benediction upon me and mine. (Tem; Fa 
nt FR ein Communicant 

T Henry Dodell.“ 


The in his Anſwer: gives an account of the 
— — had led him to uſe any hard words with 
— bay, Dod well, and particularly abjects to his 
teu Diſſertations on St. Cyprian relating to the Marty rs 
among the primitive Chriſtians. Fg your Diſſertati- 
ons, continues he, aan Irenæus, 10 22 a ſengular 
2 authority of the 
Canon of the Scriptures, and. . ntither vindicated your 
Gif, nor. retratted. bur you bad wrote. And 1 have 
guad rea ſan to believe, that the long \quotation from your 
Book fartiſad the infidelity of the "te, with relation to 
the Canon of the re more than any one thing 1 
#now, Jn your Latin Apology, you have firuck the 
autbority of Biſhops aut of the Sees and put it upon 
concert of your an ; and you make that order to have 
un about tauenty years feoner than Blondel bad fixed 
it 3 which will make it paſs but for a buman conftitu- 
tian among all thoſe, who make the Seriptures the only 
rule of their faith. After ſome other animadverſions 
on Mr. Dodwell's writings the Biſhop proceeds thus: 
% You area learned man, and your life has been, not 
*© only without blemiſh, | but exemplary. But you 
«« don't ſem iq remember, ar enough to conſider the 
„ wop our Saviour has denounced againſt thoſe by 
* whom ſcandals come ; and acgording to the true 


: rious, 


{1 / Y) ; 


many — I FRO no man "M1 laid more 
and in the way of the lietle 


or weaker Obrſſtians, 
than ven have done, TY aſſure you, 1 would 
* rather Wiſh that I could nejther read nor write than 
*« to have read or writ to ſuch ſes, as you have 
„ been \purſaing now above thirty years. - You ej 
« to love novelties and Pn, and to employ your 
learning to 2 them. .. . . I do aſſure you, I 
0 3 a . value for and valuable things that I 
'be in you, dh lament ener 
j that is otherwiſe.” * 
7) He 1wyote ſtverul others, Lakes hin e 
an account of in ex J. . the La-- 
yo of Met in Meer. 
=- * 275 — of it ln 1700. 
ifeourſe proce the & 
ture and — Fathers, . on 
naturally 3 but immortaliz:d atually TI | 
7 God, . — in en 
th the divine Baptifmal Spirit Re 
that none have power of giving ng this divine immortalizing 
Spiri. the hoſter only the Biſbops. H 
l Spirir for M. A. er e * 5 yoo d 
— in * "Diſcourſe "con; ' the OU —_ to 
marry <within the true 3 and in e 
Letter 2 Advice for Theological Studies, 
the Soul as the effect of 


Mr. | 
Letters to a friend of his, in which he miftook Mr. 
Dodwell, as if be had che actual e 
of all, who are out of the Phcyiym. This gave oc- 

cafion to the writing of this Diſcourſe. Biſhop Bur- 
net having in a Letter to Mr. Dodwell (18) 
animadverſions 3 our Aythor's doctrine in this book, 
Mr. Dodo elt in Reply 119] has the following paſ- 


The Atheiſts themſelves quickly gave over 


4 their eagerneſs in buying my Book, as my Book- (19) Ibid. 


ſeller Himſelf informed mme, Skin they found 
< actual Jof it, how little it anſwered 
« pation.” It was immediately attacked ks ; a 
Book intitled, A Charge of Here A * 
Mr. Dogwell', late E ottoliry Diſcourſe, conce 
Mortality of the Soul. By wy ay of addreſs 7 the 
Clergy of the Church of England. Laying opex bis 7 | 
Hale to the received creeds, and his alf fi cation 9 
facred and profane antiquity. By Edmund Ch 4. 
B. D. late lain at Smyrna, and Fellow of E. t. 
Oxon. London 1706 in 8 vou. In this Mr. 
Chiſhull gives the character of Mr. Dodwell in the 
following words : © As for that — Bros, who 
« has engaged the Church in his mode- 
« ſty will, I hope, excuſe me, if 7 ve expreſt my 
« ſelf ſomewhat freely concerning the ſize 1 01 his 
„judgment and neee and if I rank him 
«« only in that lower claſs of learned men, who are 
indeed fitted for the collecting of materials, but are 


«« unqualified to judge ri tly of, and to reaſon 
wy we. they ſhah Collect Yet tis not weld gr 


«« would detraft from any degree of reputation he 

« claim: tis becauſe P would leten that b 
„ under which he propagates his errors, and becauſe 
* Ithink mankind to have a fairer right to truth, than 


« he to that character, in which he glories, by a rw 
2 an 


rer. 


xn Tame (1g) Fur Lu- 
ters Cc. ubi ſu- 
* Pra. 


ri6us, but a comely pleaſamt obuntenance, and 4 piereing eye; free and open if his difs 
6. Mr. Hearne cbürſe, and facefious of all proper occaſions (n). He generally travelled on'foor, and 
n= tead as he walked, al: wt © Pda him in s' jSurnies bebks fitted for his*poekets{s), tr oo) 
tun. His ſtyle is very obſcure and Embarraſſed ; and he'aſod to cormplaih to his friends) khat He ( 157 7 pi 
was not able to'comprize his thoughts in a few: words for imagining that what He don! wel, pig. i 
eluded was not firm unleſs he laid a large fbumdatioh, this oetaſioned frequent digteonrs 
in his writings (y). He had a great correſpondence with the learned men abröad, Who 7) Iba. pag. 
e ; ard particularly Cardinal Nyris, Pagi, Mugliubrrcht, 535 
and revigng”! tee eng ent LOO VIETE NT Sf TR. n honor SNOUT ONT 
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eee Nil An guss $9190 eig e n 
and miſtaken Fang, But if it ſhall be the for- veral other Works, Wbich he left unfiniſhed x part 
tune of this diſcourſe to Fr that idea of our, ad- cularly” 4 biene concerning . z2vs of Natur, e 
& yerſary's abilities, which I hive long fince enter- und Nations, in which be propoſed to ſbew, that the 


«< | tained from the ſtrain of all his writing, nothing 


were not, as Is generally fuppoſed, the reſults of Wa- 
Vill hereaſter be believed, becauſe produced by Mir... a 


ſon, tho highly agrefable to it; but Laws delivered 


% Dodwell; but on the contrary, it will be queſtion- 
br th "and wil 


1} 


i ed for that very reaſon, 
« "terddoxy, novelty, and fingularity, till it has 
% been ſubmitted to the common teſt of truth, and 


be ſuſpected of 


by God to, Adam or Noah, the firſt common parents 
of all mankind, or at leaſt to ſome in thoſe 2 Ages, 
wherein God moſt frequently communicated his will 
by immediate Revelation: That theſe were tranſmit- 


% warranted: by the impartial verdict of reaſon and ted to poſterity by 'Trazition, which might eafily| be 
« religion.“ There, were publiſhed likewiſe againſt accompli when they related to men's practice, and 


our Author 4 Letter to, Mr. Dodwell, avherein all the 
arguments in his. Epiſtolary Diſcourſe againſt the Im- 
arortality of the Soul are particularly anſwered, and the 
judgment of the Fathers, concerning that matter truly. re. 


ſo occurred to"men's ſenſes in ſocieties; That theſe Laws 
are ſuppoſed in the Scriptures, and in the other earlieſt 
monuments of antiquity, ſuch as the antienteſt Poets: 
2 all looked on themſelves as obliged to the ob- 


reſented, By Samuel Clarke, M. A; London 1706 ice of them, from the expectation of rewards; 
5 860 3 and 7 Diſcourſe concerning | the if they obeyed, or of paniſhments, if they tranſgreſ- 
tural Immortality of the Soul ; wherein the great que- m the arbitrary 


bion of the Soul's Immortality 5s endegreoured to be rightly 
fan fr fully 3 by Mr. Dodwell's 

7 Epiſtolary. Diſcourſe: Ia two, fart. By John 
Norrie M. ro kao .of Bemerton.,... London 1708 in 
8yo... Mr. well wrote in vindication of himſelf, 
III. 4 Preliminary Defence of the Epiſtolary Diſcourſe 
concerning the Diſtinction between Saul and Spirit, in 
two parts : 1. Againſt de charge of favouring impicty. 
2. Againſt the\charge. of favouring bergſis. Is the for. 


mer_ is inſerted « denten proving thet the colletion of 


1 (> #be.code of the, fur Gaſels in Trajan's time is no ws 
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to dhe ſufficient , atteſtation of tbem. 
well, M. A. London 1707 in 8vo. IV. 


Hey 
ry „ 4 
\ + « *. The Scripture Account of the eternal Rewards. or Puniſh- 


t of all that bear . of the Gujpel,, without an {mor 
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ua of the Goſpel... Wherein the teſtimnnies als of 


- 


Norris of Bemerton. 
de late infults of Me. 


al neceſſarily reſulting from' the nature of fouls them- 
no that are —— in thoſs rewards; or puriſb- 
ments. Shewing , particularly, 1. How much of this 
Account ues diſcovered by the tf Philoſophers. 2. 
How far, the Acounts of theſe Philaſophers were cur. 
refed and improved by the Helleniſtical Fews, afſified 
bythe Revelations of the Old Teftament. 3. How far 
the Diſcoveries aforementianed were izproved by the Re. 


ſed them: That theſe muſt proceed fro 
Pleaſure of the ene of the Univerſe; and 
this with regard to the | 
cieties were neceſlary to this end ; and that theſe were 
at firſt formed by God himſelf, exatting a due ſubor- 
dination of ſubjects to their Governors: That firſh an 
huſband, then parents were Governors of Societies; 
and that the ſupreme Parent had authority over all his 
deſcendents, tho“ theſe were ſuperior over their own 
deſcendents : That the right of preſcribing to deſcen- 
dents was fortified by: a right given chem by. God him- 
falf to reward their deſcendents with blefings, and to 
2 by curſes, to be performed by God him- 
elf, for the performance of which God look'd-on him- 
ſelf as a Guarantee: That tho' ſupreme Governors 
were exempt from being reſponſible, fot their male- 
adminiſtration to men, yet God took care to deter 
theſe from uſing their power arbitrarily, and from ela- 
tion of mind, by his Mi, or threats of divine ven- 
geance. He takes notice of ſome poſitive Laws, 
which were generally eſteemed as piacu/ar, the viola- 
tion of which made the community obnoxious to divine 
puniſhment, till the crime was expiated; No antece- 
dent reaſon could have. obliged God to puniſh. com- 
munit ies for the crimes of private perſons, had he 


- 


$1. \Ireneus and Tertullian are occaſionally conſidered. not ſettled Societies. Theſe thoughts he has given us 
By Henry Dodwell, M. 4. Author the Epiſtolary ſome ſtrictures of in ſome of his other writings, and 
Diſcourſe. 1708 in 8yo..' V. The Natura! particularly in his. Di/cour ſe againſt Marriages in diffe- 


Meortality of buman Souls, clearly demonſtrated from the 
bely Scriptures, and the concurrent Teſtimonies of the pri. 
mitive Writers. Bring an explication of a famous paſ- 
ſage. in the Dialgue of S. Juſtin Martyr with Try phon, 
concerning the Soul. . 7 Letter to 2 FR 
an Appendix canſiſtin 4 Letter to. Mr. 
Warn _ - Expoſtulatim relating to 
Clarke and Mr. Chiſhull. By 
Henry Dodwell M. 4. London 1708 in 8vo. VI. 
A Diſſertation concerning the LIſe of Incenſe in divine Of- 
fices.. London 1711 in 8vo. In this piece he ſhews, 
that it is no apottolical Tradition. VII, Ji Vitals 


Bbitaphium, cum Notis Henrici Daduelli, & Commen- 


91 


tarie G. Muſgrave. Accedit Dodwelli Epiftola ad Cl. 


Guia de Pateolant & Bajand Inſeriptionibus. Lee 


rent Communions ; but more fully in his Letter to the 
verend Mr. John Falconer, a North-Briton, who defired 
his aſſiſtance in his deſigoed work againſt the Deiſts 


and other adverſaries af Chriſtianity ; in anſwer to 


whom Mr. Dodwell. began his Diſcourſe of the Laws 
of Nations, in which he intended to eſtabliſn the Pa- 
triarchal Scheme 


had a deſign of 


good of: the public: That So- 


Tertullian wrote each; of. his Books. He wrote alfo 500, 501. 


a Tract concerning the, Death of Fudas, in which he 
ſuppoſed, that Judas was not frang/ed with gifs as 
Grotius and Dr. Hammond: imagined, but ly 
hanged himſelf ; and a Diſſertation concerning the 
Time of the Greek Tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
ment by the Septuagint ;. which. from the teſtimony of 


| +. Dunmoniorum & Londini, 1711 in 8vVo. VIII. De Eupolemus in ns, Alexandrinus and others he de- 
Darm Equeſiri Wordwardiena Difſertatio, Sc. Oxon. termines to have been done in the time of Deme- 


een 


15 


4 


1713 in 8% It was publiſhed by Mr. Thomas 

earne, A. M. Mr. Dodwell does not doubt of the 
antiquity of Dr. Woodward's ſhield, and believes that 
it was made under the reign. of Nero. IX. De Ja- 
bulis Cœbrum Difſertatio 3 & Tabulze chronolegice pro 
mente XII Patriarcharum, printed in the firſt volume 
of Dr. Grabe Spici/eginm. He began likewiſe ie- 


"> 
: 


tac 


trins, Phalereus the Grammarian, and of Ptohmy Phi- 
lopatar, who might be Philadelphus, as well as Pto- 
lomy ſon of Lagida, as there were ſeveral. PLy/cones, 
Soteres, Philometores, and Euergete. He reſolved likes 
wiſe to. publiſh St. Barnabas's Agile with a literal 
T ranflation and Para 


of which was finiſhed in 1691 (21). 


DOLABELLA (PUBLIUS CORNELIUS), ſon-in-law to Cicero, was firmly ac. 
d to the party of Julius Czzfar. He was prefent at the Battles of Pharſalia, 


Africa, 


and 


aſe, and Prolegomena, the laſt (2 U) Ibid * 
T. . 503. 


200 Not long before his death he (20) Lif of Dod. 
* the time and order, in which — — 


62 DO IN 


ad Munda JA]; and was wounded in the laſt of thoſe three engagements, While, he 
was Tribune of the people he cauſed a thouſand diſorders, which mortally afflicted Ci- 


„e the Ar- Cer fa). He deſigned to get a Law paſſed for the abolition. of Debts (BJ, in order to 8 
te TULLIA: 28 the affection of the populace, and to free himſelf From: che 2 os 
i 


tice TUI. LA. 
(% Dio, b. 42. 


obligation of ſatisfyin 


s Creditors (5); but he met with very ſtrong oppoſition, Marc Antony, Whoſe wi ert, 


bog. aa. he had debauched, was the principal obftacle; in his way: ſo that it may be ſaid, if that 
woman had, been virtugus, the city of Rome would have fallen into a terrible confuſiqn, 
u the good underſtanding there woch have been berween-the: two greazeſt, diſhurbers of 
the public repoſe at that time in Italy. Every thing has its uſe in this world: the in- 
trigues of Marc Antony's wife did a fignal ſervice to her country, and were the occa- 

60 Platarch. # fjon (c) of his overthrowing all the deſigns of a factious Tribune (d). During theſe con- (% Dio, is. 42, 


Antono, pag · Aan. 4 3:8 
* reſts Cæſat was in Egy 


: His, return to Rome reſtoted the public tratiquillity there: 
he pardoged Dolabella, and raifed him td the Canſulſhip ſome years after, contrary, to 
the eſtabliſhed forms; for Dolabella had not yet attained a com 


petent age, nor had he 


been Prætor (e). Mare Antony N his taking poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip to the (.) 14em, jag. 


dut as 
p95"! " £ e } ' 
imac ww only ü: non! ec 
[CVI He ddt preſent at the battles" of Pharſalia, 
Afvica; and Munda.) The päſſage of Cicero which 
1 prodoce to prove this," will ferve another purpoſe. 
Numa modo igitur Dolabella fervenit (in Hiſpaniam ?) 
aut” non fuſcipirnda fuit ia cauſſa, Antoni, aut, cum 
Juſcapiſſts, \deftndnida uſque ad extremim. Ter depug- 
nevit' C far cum ciuibus, in 'Thealia, Afrita, Hiſpa- 
nia”; "oninibus | affuit hi pugnis ' Delabella ; Hiſpanienſi 
rm vulade Gerepit e ff de Tito fuuicis queris, vollem : 
eu tamen cin 'a primo reprebendendum, laudandu 
(1) Cicero, Phi- conftantia (1)." 1; e..“ How, therefore; did Dolabella 
"ppic, a. cap. 30: a arrive i Spain? Bither you Thould not, Antony, 
„ have engaged in that eauſe, or, when you had 
«+ engaged in it, you ſhould? have defended it to the 
* utmott; Cæſar ſought three "battles againſt his fel- 
low citiaebs, in Theſſaly, Afffea, and Spain; in 
every one of which Dolabella was preſent ; and he 
e even received a wound in the laſt. If you aſk my 
* opinion, I would not have adviſed you to have en- 
66 in the affair; but though the — 4. 
perſe- 


utmoſt of his power [CJ 


=o 


<<: be condemned ſrom the very firſt, yet 
„ verance in it would have deſerved commendation.” 
Obſerve here two things; one of which is a piece of 
Rhetorical Legerdemain, and the other a tolerable 
good maxim. Cicero could. not but know that Mare 
Antony, ſtaying in Italy by Cæſgar's order, had done 
as much ſervice to the party, as if he had attended 
Czfar to Egypt, and the Kingdom of Pontus. He 
could not but know that the fear of danger was not 
one of Mare Antony's faults, or that other reaſons had 
prevented him from following Cæſar to Africa and 
Spain. Vet, as his ſtaying at Rome at ſuch a con- 
juncture, conſidered generally, might receive 'a mali 
cious turn, Rhetoric failed not to expoſe it loudly, as 
an act of cowardiſe. Cicero knew nothing could vex 
a military man more than inſults of this nature, and 
he! took» care to ply him from that quarter. Cui bell 
cum propter timiditatem tuam tim propter libidines de- 
Juiſii.', Jam bonus gladiator rudem tam cito accepiſti ? 
Hunc agitur gui uam qui in ſits partibut, id et in ſuis 
(2) Ide , cap. fortunis tam « timidus fuerit,” pertimeſeat (2)? i. e. 
29+ «From which' war you abſented your ſelf as well out 
«« of cowardiſe as lüſt ... Have you, who are ſo good 
a Gladiator, received your diſcharge ſo ſoon'? Can 
any ane therefore fear this man, who ' has'ſhewed 
„ himſeif o timorous in the defence of his party, 
„ when his own fortunes were at ſtake? ” To irri- 
tate him: the more he ſorgot not to beſtow great enco- 
miums on Dolabella. 1 wiſh Commentators would 
_ _ of theſe artifices of Rhetoricians. ' 
[] He defined to' get 4 Law paſſed - the 
abolition of debts.} This they Alles 2 
lat. A learned Critic has explained them in 
the following manner: Sunt tabula nove nibil aliud 
quam: lex ſeu decretum communi con ſen ſu fattum, quo ci- 
vitate per alterius partis-ultimam pauperiem, & ex ea 
Seditionem, in extremo periculs conflituta, nexis atque 
(3) Johan, obæratis, ad concordiam faciendam, debita in univerſum 
Schefterns, in remittuntur, ita ut hoc nomine nec torpora eorum, neque 
Libills de Novis bona vindta teneri.\ queant (3). i. e. The rabuli 
Zabalis, apud »* n are no other than a Law or Decree enacted 
2 „by common conſent, whereby, when a State is in 
Tullie, page 13, © imminent danger from the extreme; poverty, and 
14. conſequent ſedit ious diſpoſition, of one party, tor 


far was killed a 


few months after 'this net quarrel =. 
iE on * between 

on 1 10 6e 'UJ 119901 Bs 
cc the fie of p58 „ all "debts are remitted, and all 
„ qbligationscancelled, fo chat neither their bodies nor 

goods may be liable to ſeizufe on account thereof. 

IC Cr. . raiſed bim t the Confulſhip. .. : 

Marc "Antony oppoſed his taking paſſer of that digni, 

4% the nh, "of his power.) Cicero has enlarged on 

this conteſt in his 2d Philippic, and pretends Dola- 

bella was abaſel.”” They perſuaded him to ſtand for 

the Conſulſhip, they gave him hopes of obtaining it, 

and then ſuffered him to fink under the oppoſitions 

which were raiſed againſt him. Ceſar was the con- 

triver of this foul play. NI queror de Dolabelln "qui 

tant eſt impulſus, i ndustus elnſus: qua in re quanta Fuerit 

uterque weſirum perfdia in Dalabellum quis ignorat ? 

Te [Cæſar] induxi ut peteret:  promitſfim & receptum 

intervertit ad ſegue tranſtulit: tu ejus perfidiaæ volun 

tatem tuam adſerip/ifti (4). "Cicero adds that the Senate (4) Cicero, P;i- 


R "HO 


X * 
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being aſſembled on the firſt'of January (5), Dolabella p. 2. cap. 3z. 


made a cutting againſt Marc Antony (6), and 

that the latter paſſionately inveighed againſt Dolabella. (5) In the year 
Cæſar tad declared that when he ſet out on his grand of Rome 710. 
expedition 7 the Parthians, he would leave Do- (6) Invetur ef 
labella Conſul in his ſtead: © Mare Antony was then 72 us multo in 
Czfar's'Collegue in that office; and having no mind Yum & poratiue 
to have Dolabella for his Collegue, he declared that 2, quan 

he was Augur, and would take advantage of that l. Cc 
dignity to prevent Dolabella's being choſen, or elſe to 

render his election void. Cum Ceſar oftendiſſet ſe 

priusguam proficiſceretur Dolabellam Con ſulem eſſe juf- 


furum .. . um hic bonus augur co ſe ſucerdot io prædi- 


tum eſſe dixit, ut comitia auſpiciis vel impedire wel vi- 


tiare poſſet: idque ſe fudturum eſe affeveravit (7). (7) Idem, ibid. d. 


The day of the election being come, the Suffrages fell f. 32 
on Dolabella; whereupon 'Marc Antony, who had 
not ſaid a word during the election, declared aloud 
that the Aſſembly muit be adjourned to another day; 
He ſpoke this as Augur, and deſiſted not from this 
denunciation” till after Cæſar's death. Then it was 
his intereſt to allow the election of Dolabella to be 
legal, and he was reconciled to him (8). Plutarch (9) (8) Collegam tu 
relates, in fewer words than Cicero, that Czzſar hav- 5, 4 m- 
ing acquainted the Senate that he intended to refign — , 
his Office of Conſul to Dolabella, was obliged to put % populs Roma- 
off that affair to another time, becauſe of the violent 10 nunciatorum, 
oppoſitions of Marc Antony, who uttered a thouſand 7% die, 3 
injurious things againſt \Dolabella, and received as a- re das on 
buſive language from him. Some time after Cæſar gam tibi alte 
had a mind to proceed to his reſignation in favour of volt. Idem, 
Dolabella, but was conſtrained to deſiſt, becauſe Marc Ph.. 1. cap- 
Antony declared to him that the Auguries were con- 73: 

trary. Dolabella finding himſelf abandoned, fell into (o) Plut. in An- 
a violent rage. I find no other fault with this relation conio, page 927» 
of Plutarch, than that he has omitted one very eſſen - 

tial circumſtance; which is, that Cæſar did nat ac- 

quieſce in ſuch 'a manner, as not to leave Dolabella 

in full right to make good his pretenſions. He left it 

undecided whether Marc Antony's oppoſition was null, 

or valid. I freely believe that he found himſelf in- 

cumbered with thoſe two men, and that notwith- 

ſtanding he ſaid one day, that he did not fear men 

who were ſo well fed, and ſo well dreſſed as they (10), (10) Idem, ibid. 
but that he dreaded the pale and lean (11), yet he 

pou felt that” the friendſhip of Mare Antony and (11) He meant 


bells wt ee ee Tharp ns probably Or 


(rz) Ci 
Philipp 
29. 


(13) Il 
3r· 


DO LE 


Marc Antony and Dolabella, they ended their differences; that they mi 


between 
better reſiſt the Republican 
andd at firſt took ſome 
burt this had no c 


3 
: 
" : . 


Smyrna, and there treacherouſly put 
and one of the - murderers of Julius Cæſar. 


Rome, the Senate declared Dolabella an' enemy of the Roman * 1 (22) 
Trebonius the leſſer Aſia lay at the diſcretion of Dolabella, who then failed not to march * 


ubmitted, 


L 4 | 


ſome colluſion between him and Marc Antony as to 
the Conſulſhip of Dolabella ; but it is certain that 
Marc Antony ſpoke inſolently to him on other otca- 
fions ;' for inſtance, when Ceſar after the African 
War demanded of him an accoutit of the fale of 
Pompey's effects. Here is what Cicero ſays on 
that head : the thing could not receive a better 
turn. Appellatus es de pecunia, quam fro dom, 
pro hortis, pro ſeftione debebas, primo reſpondiſti 
plane ferociter : &, ne omnia widear contra te, prope- 
modum aqua, & juſta dicebas. A ne C. Cæſar pecu- 
niam? cur potius, quam ego ab illo? an ill ſine me 
wicit ® at ne potuit quidem : ego ad illum belli civilis 
cauſſam attuli : ego leges pernicioſas rogawvi . . . . Num 
fabi foli wvicit ? quorum facinus eft commune, cur non 
corum prada communis? jus poftulabat : ſed quid ad 


Cicero, rem? ille poterat (12). i. e. You was called 
VI cap. «©. po. — which you owed for your houſe, 
« , « gardens, and the fale of confiſcated effects. 


% At firſt you anſwered in a very arrogant manner, 
« and, leſt I'ſhould ſeem to condemn you in every 
tc reſpe&, with ſome reaſon and juſtice. Does Cæſar 

demand money of me? Why ſhould. not I as well 
«« make a demand upon him? Did he conquer with- 

out me? He could not do it: I furniſhed him with 

a cauſe for a civil war: it was I who propoſed per- 

nicious laws. Did he conquer for himſelf! a- 

lone? Ought not they who are concerned in the 

ſame action, to divide the ſpoil among them? This 

« as no more than juſtice : but what was this to the 

« purpoſe ? Cæſar's power was ſuperior.” After his 

expedition to Spain, Cæſar treated him; much 
more civilly (13): he did him a thouſand friendly of- 

fices, which was a ſign that he looked on him as a 

very ill man, very capable of doing him fervice, and 

diſſervice alſo. Cicero, as to the choice of his friends, 
gives Cæſar a very bad character. Habebat hoc om- 
vino Ceſar : quem plane perditum ere aliens, egentem- 

ue, ſi eundem nequam hominem audac cog no ver at, 

—— in familiaritatem libentiſſime recipiebat (14). i. e. 

„ This was Czfar's method: if he knew a man to 

«© be over head and ears in debt, and in indigent cir-. 

% cumſtances, he willingly made a friend of him, 

(16) Cicero, Pbi- «4 provided he was at the ſame time wicked and dar- 

"Pp. 1. cap» 13. 4 ing.” You will find in Appian (15) a long ac- 

roo gg count of Mate Antony's intrigues with regard to the 

Nui tu vir, Dii Donſulſhip of Dolabella before their reconciliation, and 

inmortales, & after che death of Cæſar. Me. . 

quanrus fuiſſes, [D] Mare Antony and Dolabella . . . took ſome ſteps, 

2 1 from which thoſe who meant well drew' a good Omen. 

— — Marc Antony, three days after Cæſar's death, made a 

94 crat faba ſpeech in the Senate on peace and concord, and charm- 

ter cbjidem, Cc. ed the men of probity. He ſent his ſon as a hoſtage 

i , © Good to the Conſpirators, who durſt not come down from 

« — 9-1 the Capitol. Cicero frequently reminds him of that 

« low great day. | Unum'illum diem quo in de telluris Senatus fuit, 

hack chou mon omnibus iis menſibus quibus te quidam multum à me 

4. "en, .couldſt diſfentientes beatum putant, anteponts ? Que fuit oratio 

« war 1 ny = tua de concordia? Quanto metu velerant, quanta 2 

« ſame ming citudine civitas tum à te liberata t (16)? 1. e. ö Do 

thou waſt on * you not prefer that ſingle day, whereon the Senate 

„that day! We «« was aſſembled in the temple of Tellus, to all thoſe 

b — now i months in which ſome, who differ widely in opi- 

« — —4 e nion from me, think you hk * 3 

« which was 4e d ake to recommend Concord ?. h 

hich was did you m 2 


(13) Ibid, cap. 
3 ; 


(14) Ibid. d. C. 


(15) Appian« lib. 
2. de Bello Civil. 


** then made by «« dread were the Veterans, and 
e | 


party. They were Conſuls the year Czfar was pars 

ſteps from which thoſe who meant well: drew: a good Omen D}: 9 

nſequence. Dolabella obtained the government of Syria; but he made 

ſo little haſte to take poſſeſſion of it, that he gave Caſſius time to make himſelf maſter of e 
that Province: and as he was informed the Senate had conferred the ſame government 

on Caſſius, he did not think fit to proceed on his journey. He ſtop 


to death Trebonius [E] Governor of Aſia Minor, 


wards Sytia, All places ſubmitted to him, becauſe Caſſius was abſent; all, I fay, 
5 except Antioch ; but Caſſius arriying with ſome very good troops, beſie 1 
Dolabella in the City of Laodicea, and reduced him to the cruel neceſſity of either killin . 40 


fit ſepultam ſepulturam effecerant ; & quatidie magis ma- 


at laſt thrown into the Sea, Cicero deſcribes all this 


ted 3 
[ 


ped, therefore, at 


So . ſoon as the news of this deed reached 
people. By the death of 


ged 


himſelf, | 


% henſions was the city then freed by you ?” See at 

the beginning of the firſt Philippic a detail of the good 

acts which Marc Antony did in concert with Dolabella. 

The latter, in particular, did a ſignal action, which 

was very neceſſary ſor the public welfare. A crowd 

of people of all conditions paid divine honours to a 

column of marble, erefted in the midſt of the Forum 

in honour of Julius Czfar (17). Dolabella cauſed that (2) See Sucto- 
column to be demoliſhed, and puniſhed a great num- nivs, in Ce, 
ber of che faftious with death; by which means he cp. 85. 
prevented the city's being pillaged : for their deſign | 

was to render all the lovers of liberty odious: Cum 

ferperet in urbe infinitum malum, idque manaret in die, 

latius, iidemqgue buſtum in foro facerent, qui illam in- 


gifque perditi homines cum ſui fumilibus ſervis, tefis, ac 

templis urbis minarentur, talis animadverſio fuit Dola- 

belle cum in audaces ſceleratoſſue ſervos, tum in impuros 

& nefarios liberos, taliſque cverſſo illius execrate columnæ, 

ut mihi mirum videatur &c.(18). i. e. When a dread- (18) Cicero, Phis 

ful evil ſpread through the city, and daily diffuſed 7p. 1. cap. 2 

* itſelf farther ; when thoſe people raiſed a funeral 

pile in the Forum, who had been concerned in that 

fei burial; and when abandoned men, with 

„their ſlaves as abandoned as themſelves, conti- 

* nually threatened the houſes and temples of the 

« city, ſuch was the chaſtiſement which Dolabella 

«« inflited both on thoſe audacious and wicked flaves, 

* and on thoſe. vile and flagitious free-men, and ſuch 

* was his conduct in demoliſhing that curſed column, 

that I wonder &c.“ See another paſſage of Cicero 

concerning this very action, in the Remark [LI of 

the Article T ULLI. . 
LE] He flopped at Smyrna, and there treacherouſly 

put to death Trebonius.) He gave Trebonius ſo ma- 

ny marks of friendſhip, that he prevented his being 

on his guard: for which reaſon it was very eaſy for 

him to make himſelf maſter of Smyrna in the night, 

and to force the houſe of 'Trebonius. He cauſed him 

to be cruelly tortured for two days; and then ordered 

his head to be ſtruck off, and fixed on the point of a 

Javelin, to be carried about and expoſed to public 


view: the body was dragged through the ſtreets, and 
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in a very eloquent manner (19): Conſecutus eft Dola- 
bella, nulla ſuſpicione belli: 'quis enim id putaret ? ſe- cap. 2. 
culæ collocutiones ſamiliariſimæ cum Trebonio, complex- 
uſque ſummæ benewvolentiz falfi indices exſfliterunt in 
amore fimulato dexter, que fidei tefles efft ſolebant, 
perfidia ſunt, & ſeelere violate : nocturnus introitus 
Smyrnam, quaſi in beſtium urbem, que fidifſimorum, 
antiquiſſimorumgue fociorum . . . Interficere captum flatim 
noluit ; ne nimis, credo, in victoria liberalis wideretur ; 
cum verborum contumeliis optimum virum inceſſo ore la- 

ceraſſer, tum verberibus, ac tormentis. queeſtionem ha- 

buit pecuniæ publica idpue per biduum: poſt, cerwicibus 

fractis, caput abſcidit, idgue affixum geftari juſſit in 

pile: reliquum corpus trattum, a ceratum abjecit 

in mare. I refer you to the fountain-head ;' 3 
ſhould be tedious if I tranſcribed all that is to be 

found on this ſubject in the Oration I quote. You will 

ſee below (20) the piaus Reflection which Marc An- (20) In the Re- 
tony made on the death of this murderer of Cæſar. mrk [] Cita- 
There is a certain ſtyle of morality which people uſe tion (31). 

of courſe, and which the moſt abandoned ot mankin ; 
have the — to adopt. | 


0 13... 
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(19) Philipp. 22. 


622 


) Extrafeed himſelf, or 


K Dive 


Page 223+ 


(5) Dio, lib. 24+ by a Plebeian, that he might be T ribunt of the people (5). Morerrs faults [G arg Jar 0 at £ 


' 


Dolabella to HUI Bimfelf.) According to 

(21) Lib. 47. 1232 (21 * ſlew himſelf ; but others ſay that 

bes: 393+ one of hie guards, at his requeſt, cut off his head, 

| and then killed himſelf, without regarding the advice 

his n preſent it to 3 

(22) Appianus, queror, rder to obtain his pardon (22). ppran 
de Bello Civ. calls Rin Marſus, bat Dion gives 1 hs name 

N Ochavius; which occafioned Archbiſhop Uther (23) to 

(33) In Arnali- fay that Marſus and Oftavius flew themſelves in 

dicea. It appears from one of the Philippics, that 

Marſus Octavius, a miſerable Roman Senator, was 

one and the ſame perſon. Cicero ſpeaks of him with 

the utmoſt contempt. Quid opus fuit cum Yegione pra- 

miſo Marſo neſtio quo Octavio,  ſetlerato latrone 'atque 

ente, gui popularetur agros, wexaret \urbes, mn ad 

Gem conſtituende rei familiaris, quam tenere cum poſſe 

negant, qui narunt ( mibi enim hic Senator ignotus oft ) 

fed ad preſentem paſtum mendivitatis ſuc ?  Conſecutus 

) Cicero, eft Dolabella (240. i. e. What occaſion was there 

lipp. 11,cap- that one Marſus Octavius, a wicked and indigent 

_ «© robber, ſhould be ſent before with a Legion, to 

«© Plunder the country, and oppreſs the towns, not 

% in hopes of raiſing an eſtate, which thoſe who 

% know him (for this Senator is an utter ſtranger to 

% me) ſay it is not in his to but for the 

«« preſent ſupply of his neceſſities? Do follow- 

« ed &c.“ This miſtake of Uſher, taken notice of 

(25) Noris, Ce- by Father Noris (25), is the more excuſable, becauſe 

nctapb. Piſan. Appian has repreſented his Marſus n an imployment 

pag - 278. (26) much inferior to that which Dion has beſtowed 

(56) That. of on Octavius. I believe we ſhould read in Dion 

re fetus noctur- Mayors 'Oxrazi®., and not Mayne - Oxrevie.. If I 

8 excubia® am told that, on the contrary, we ſhould read in Ci- 

cero . OXavius, and not f — 1 

anſwer that my conjecture is grounded on Appian's hav- 

ing named this perſon Marſus, without any other ad- 

dition. It would be abſurd to inſiſt it ought to be 

read Marcus in Appian : for in a Hiſtory people are 

never denoted by their Prenomen only. I would not 

(27) Onemaſt, abſolutely reject the ſuppoſition of Glandorpius (27), 
page 638. that this man was named Marcus Odtaviu Mar ſus. 

[G] Moreri's faults are a able.) I. He ſhould 

not have advanced it as a doubtful 'matter, that the 

Dolabella's avere deſcended from the Cornelij. It is a 

certain fact, which no body is ignorant of. II. Speak- 

ing of Dolabella, who was declared an enemy of the 

Commonwealth for the murder of Trebonius, he ought 

not to have omitted either his name, or his prænomen. 

I fay the ſame with regard to the other Dolabella's 

whom Moreri ſpeaks of. III. He ſhould not have 

ſaid that he was declared an enemy of the Common- 

wealth in the year 710, but in the year 711 for the 

(28) Note that, death of 'Trebonius was known at Rome a year (28) 

as to this miſtake, after Cziar had been killed (290. Hirtius, who was 

a great mary Conſul in the year 711, — ia che cxmaie of 

1. his Office (30), when Marc Antony wrote to him (3 1): 

Cæſar was Killed Dedifſe penas ſceleratum the ſpeaks of Trebonius) ci- 

in the year 709g, mers. algue ofivus clariffimi wiri, & apparuiſſe numen 

See the Remark Dygorum inira finem anni wvertentis, aut jam foluto ſup- 

Cee tt plicio parricidii aut impendents letandum oft. l. e. 

The execution of the villain Trebonius has 

(29) See Fabrici- ** the aſhes and relics of that t man; and the 

us, in Vita Ci- + Gods have manifeſted their j within the year: 

pry ad annum ( we have reaſon therefore to rejoice that the parri- 

244. „ cide is now puniſhed, or at lealt in a fair way to 

„be ſo.” IV. He ſhould not have repreſented our 

(30) Cicero, Phi- Dolabella as. having great. power over the mind of Marc 

Ib. 13. cap. 11+ Antony, ſince the quarrels of thoſe two men are a thou- 

{and times more known, and laſted much longer than 

(31) 4t«d Cice- their good intelligence. Quorum fummun ' quondam 


gulari inter ſe conſenſu, & amarg. devinxit impuriſſimæ 
turpiſſime wite  familituda (32). i. e. 


» 


4 32) Cicero, Pli- nature & 


lippe 13, in. ** Whoſe former extream hatred, and proſeſſed enmity her 
Eupe 1. you mult needs remember, though an agreement in 
| vicious inclinations, and a moſt debauched life, has 
& ſince reconciled and brought them to be intimate 


5 


| D 0 


. 3 a C To der th 
— need only remember chat, after the example of -Clodius,” he 


caſion ; that the Latin Tongue 


„ibid. inter i odium, bellumgue' niſtts, eoſde — 
ron inter ipſos , p * meminiſtts, eoſdem 3 


we ello Civ. lib. 2. 
es Pag. m. 279, 
procured hirnſelſ to be adopted make, him 2 
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« friends.“ V. He bought not to have bern dinin- 
i from the ſon · in- law of Cicero. VI. Nor, 
haps, from him who reſerred the trial of that wo- 


— of Smyrna, who had poiſoned her huſband, to 
8 Valeſius is of opinion that the 
who to try that woman, was not a di 


perſon from, him who put Trebonius to death, an 
who periſhed at Laodicea (33). VII. However, he (33) Valef. i: 
ht not to have given the perſon who directed that Am ,. Mar- 
* che of Cneins, fince Valerius Max- ©": lib. a 
imus gives -him-thar of Public:. And let ue got be 8%... 
told that Aulus Gellius calls him Cacau; for, beſides 
that Moreri does not quote Aulus Gellius, but Valerius 
Maximus, it maſt be obferved that Aulus Gellius cites 
Valerius Maximus as his Original. It is therefore 
more reaſonable to correct the Tranſcriber by Valerius 
Maximus, than the latter by the Tranſeriber. VIII. 
He ſhould not have aſſerted that the woman whoſe 
trial was referred to 2 was accuſed of 
having poiſoned her huſband, a ſon he bad by 4 
former wife : for the moſt natural and proper ſenſe of the 
words of the Author quoted by Moreri (34), is that (34) Mater fa- 
this woman poiſoned her huſband and the {on ſhe had % Serie 
had by that buſband, becauſe they had killed the fon 2772, © wn 
ſhe had had by another huſband. Aulus Gellius, who 4; oprimee indi 
has related this ſtory in other words, when he copied juvcren: quem ex 


Valerius Maximus, fo well underſtood the ſenſe I am Hriere v179 enixa 


of, that he took care his readers migh t be Tl occiſum 

— about it: Mulier Smyrnee . . . id fecift Nn 
confitebatur, dicebatque habuiſſt ſe faciendi camſam, iquo- ep. 1. ſub fn. 
nam idem illi maritus & lin AuLTERUM Filium 
mulieris ex wire priore genitum, adaleſcentem optimum & 
rmmcentiſſimum, exctptum igſfidiis ocri (35). I. e. (35) Aulos Gel- 
«© The woman of Smyrna conſeſſed the fact, and in- Iiue, lib. 12. caps 
ſiſtod ſhe had good -reaſon for committing it, be- 7- 
«« cauſe her ſaid huſband and fon had treacherouſly 
«© murdered aNoTHER so of that woman by a for- 
„% mer huſband, a moſt virtuous and in youth." 
Ammianus Marcellinus, ſpeaking of fact, no 
doubt avoided the ambiguity which might be in the 
expreſſion . as his Text is 
greatly corru in ce (36), it cannot wholly 6) Lib. 29. 
remove our doubts. Some Editions have it, Sm _ 2. pag: 562, 
materſamilias ſilium PRor zun & maritum wenenis 863 · 
necaſſe confeſſa 3 others have $0BOLEM PROPRIAM. 
All this condemns Moreri. Let us obſerve, by the 

icular which would be repeated a hundred 
times, were it to be mentioned on every oc- 
has not the advantage 
13 ſenſes as ours does. Here is 
Valerins Maximus, who in relating a ſingular and 


moſt ſurpriaing fact, has made uſe of an expreſon 
— 2 reters to be . 


way, a 


two men whom ſhe poiſoned. The learned | | 

Valeſius (37) has put the ſame conſtruction on the (37) ValeC 1 
of Valerius Maximus: wherein he is leſt Wor- fa. Alert, 

thy of credit than Aulus Gellius, who believed the u. Ng 

woman | poiſoned her own ſon. The difference is fo FL 

great between the crime as conceived by Aulus Gel- 

ius, and the crime as repreſented by Valeſius, that the 

Hiſtorian is inexcuſable who has related a fact of ſuch 

i in ſo ill a manner as to give room for ſuch 

interpretations. IX. Moreri ought not to 

have attributed the murder of the young man entirely 

to the woman's huſband ; for the fon, either of that 

huſband, or of that woman, was an accomplice in the 

aſlaflination. X. Laſtly, he ſhould not have aſſerted 

that the woman's -accuſer and her huſband were the 

ſame perſon : for ſince ſhe was guilty of having killed 

her huſband, it was not her huſband who proſecuted 

; and- conſequently the Areopagus did not order 

that huſband to/ appear before them with the accuſed 

woman at the expiration of a hundred years. 


It is a hurleſque Satyr 


DO LC 


Dol ELA (HoRAcE), Author of d, Bock inidedl Spdlggia pro Puritas 
againſt the Proteſtants. This Book muſt needs be ve 


ſearce'; for it does not ſo much as in the Catalogues of the moſt numerbus It 
braries. I am no other wiſe acquainted wich it than by having ſcen it qi in the Doc. 
9 10 5 r It is written by way of Queſtion and Anſwer, and the 
ripture muſt have therein treated with little decency, ſince that Jeſuit ſpeaks of it 
im che manner he does IJ. Bo A en * iy bw. wy . "ov. | J * ur P16 
[A oe is the Author of « Bath... e the Scrig- See, cur beside Sts, Anil - fi 
urs mat hows bw reli el nc, fore ee Re ls OK 
Father. Garaſſt nes i idiotas cogantur aſſumere * erium ? 
„% This A 4 0 Exzechieli,"X.X Il, habuerurnt 
1 


46 ht 
1 0 
*« the Puritans by expreſs Texts taken from the 
«« Scriptures : but I wiſh he ore n 

not taken the liberty 
him ſometimes ſay 7 which are 2 


w 
„ in my opinion it would have been more ay, iel 
9 to os uſed other weapo Rirred X 


(1) Garafſe, 4 dunghil with a golden ſcepter, as he has done (1).” 
DoFrine Curi- p ther Garaſſe has quoted feveral paſſages of this 
aſe, r, Bok of Dolabella: the of them. 


6% * 15 on 


DOLET (STEPHEN) a good Philo! 


ſpondet tur 

Fs 
; of * x, Jo 2 
„ know why the Engliſm general diſdain 
<< to. ſerve in the Miniſtry of 'God's Houle, and 4 


a E col Y Joan. Il. Miniftri autem 
ant bt m. i. e. © I defire to 
Wie in geben den 
they are forced to preſer men of the meaneſt 
and capacity to the miniſterial office ? Anſwer : Be- 
« cauſe it is written in the XXVII chapter of Eze- 
„el (, they lad mariners for the miniſtry : and (t) According to 
<< in the ſecond chapter of S. John, The fervants (or 3 Tan- 
4 unites) which drew the water knew whence it 


oger, burnt at Paris for his Opinions as to 


(a) See the Re- Religion (a) the zd of Auguſt 1546 (, was of Orleans. He laboured to reform the (2) Sri 


marks [©] ad Latin Style, and compoſed. ſome tolerably. good Works [LA] on that ſubject. ( 
thought that in his Commentaries on the Latin Tongue (d) he was conſiderably aſſiſted 2, ben, 


[6] 

have 
(5) And not by Nous, in whoſe houſe he had lived at Venice. 
1543, as Morert giari m [ c 


ſays 3 or 1646, . Lat 
25 Mr. Belli, 1a ſucceeded indifferently w 
Cailk, Se.. ſay. N | f * 5 es 


IAH. conipoſed. fonie tolerably good works.) You 
7 Le wn Liſt of his Works in — 
741) Hifoire de and in che Sieur de la Caille (1), than in Moreri. It 
Derimerie, pag» maſt not be ſorgotten that | 
* arid Bookſeller at Lyons, had printed ſome of his own 
Writings. He would have printed à French Tranſ- 
lation he made of the greateſt part of Plato's 
Works, if he had not been prevented by his execu- 


2) Baillet, Ju- tion (2). , ed Wigs: 
(z) Built, 9 II He was frongh ateuſed of Plagiariſm] Before 
tom. 4- pag- 516, the appearance of rles Stevens's Theſauri, and the 

| Obſervations of Nizolius, Dolet's Commentaries were 

| of ny: gh, © Oh ee ee e 

(3) Thoſe who Valla (3) : they ſwelled-afterwards to two volumes in 
had ſeen the Ma- folio, at the experice of Charles Stevens, Nizolius, 
nuſcript affirmed Riccius, and Lazarus de Baif. This was ſoon known: 
1. Charles Stephens ſaw ſome ſheets of the ſecond vo- 
lume during the courſe of the impreſſon, and obſerv- 
ed that almoſt Whatever related to Navigation was 


et, who was a Printer 


Others publickly accuſed him of 


inted in the 


[CJ]. He wrote an Apology for the Se& of the Ciceronians, er 7536. n 


whom Volumes in folio, 


lait; mulles is fit avere cenfores ſenſit, - : 
1 7 r 
at. Std waleant bajuſcemodi literarum peſtes, qui, cim 
obeſe furgenti doctorum — nm yoofmery 
mb profunt. i. e. one (to declare my opinion 
W ) 1s thought to be ſo great an enemy to 
= the French _ as a Frenchman. This has been 
experienced by many, and lately by Stephen Dolet 
«© of Orleans, who has d e e 
tin tongue (to ſay no more) even in his youth; 
and what not be in the ſu of 
* his life, for the advancement of Now = 
perſon born with fo excellent a genius, of ſuch un- 
«« wearied diligence and application, and iring 
«« with ſuch alacrity of mind to immortal fame? 
This perſon, I ſay, who is the ornament of the 
Wage, and will be the eternal glory of France, ex- 


taken out of the Book d Re Navali publiſhed by 52 the ſevereſt ftrokes of envy. For when 
Baif. Obſerve what he did: he made an Abridgment deſigned to publiſh his Commentaries of the 
of that Book. de Re Nauali, and . publiſhed it. This “ Latin tongue (a work of immenſe labour and exact 
e him an 5. of ſhewing the thefts, and “ jadyment, and little to be expected from ſo young 
2 ex e latter, to juſtify himſelf, *«* a man) for the public uſe of all lovers of that lan- 
publiſhed a Treatiſe 4+ Re Navali, extratted out of „ he found 10 cenfarers oppoſe him more 
is ſecond volume, and added it to an Anſwer to his . violently than thoſe - perſons from whom be had 
Cenſurer, which he dedicated to Lazarus de Baif : he . zuſt reaſon to expect the moſt grateful return for 


did not deny but he had taken a great many things 

(4)-Thisis taken from Lazarus, but he maintained it was'no robbery (4). 
from Thomafi- John Vulteius made v loud complaints of the 
us's Treatiſe, de perſecution which he ſuppoſed jealouſy had then raiſed 
Plagio Literario, againſt his friend Stephen Dolet. Let us fee in what 
xe: 409, & e. männer he ſpoke of it to Cardinal John of Lorraine, 
it dem fame pt. When he dedicated to him his two Booſts of 'Epigrams, 
ſages of Fran- Which he got printed at Lyons, by Sebaſtian Gry- 
riſcus Floridas phius, in the year 1536. Nemo (ut ingenue, quod 
Sabinus, and from ſentio, dicam ) tam inimicus nomini Gallico efſe creditar, 
2 of quam Gallun. Id cum multi hactenus funt experti, tum 
F nuper STEPHANUS DoLETUs Aurelius, jwoenis de lin- 
ua Latina (ne quid amplius dicam } optim? prima jam 
adoleſeentia meritus : religuo vite curſu quid non literis 
adferet tam diuino natus ingenio ? 1anta laborum onmi- 
un patientia, tanta conſtantia, tanta animi alacritate 
ad nouminis immortalitatem contendens? I, inguam, - 
tatis mſirg lumen, ac Galliæ ſempiterna gloria, invi- 
dia monſus expertus eft vel acerbiſſimos. Nam cam lin- 

a gue Latinge Commentarios (at quod opus ? "quam mini- 


an 4 juvens expectandum ? quante diligentice s quanti 


*« his labour. But farewel ſuch pe 
lic of Letters; who when they endeavour 
dice the riſing glory of learned men, 
— r Note that am 
Epigrams there are a many verſes. in praiſe of 
Dolet, and againft his Cenſurers, and vir ary a- 

inſt one Maurus. 7 
IC] He applied bimfelf to the of Latin and 
French Verſes, and ſucceeded indifferently «well.) His 
Latin Verſes were by Gruterus j worthy of be- 
ing inſerted in Fr devon Porttarum Gallium; and if 

y are.not excellent, are from being fo 
imperſect as Julius Cæſar Scalizer 8 them. 
This Critic's rage againſt Dolet in it 
ſo — — Wi — ſay it, ſo brutiſh, that one 
cannot help thin great man's pen was guid- (5) Mr. Bai 
ed by a . (5). I my — ih 9 juflly bre. 
whole paſſage ; Where we ſhall fee Dolet puni 
death, not for what was called Lutheranim, but for 2er, 
Atheiſm. ' Doletus . . . . Maſarum carcinoma aut vomi- . 1. 
ca dici poteſt. Nam pretir quam quod in e tam grandi 3+ pag. 220, 
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with him for it, in his 
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mich- beloved by Francis I. Cüſtellans interceded fo cared 
him u of priſon [ D], and repelled in a very rational 
WIA bun oP! 1 


207 bus. 


io yew YO 


I enn nuts] 1 en} oh Sint , batters : 
34 * £ 


corpore ( ut ait Catullus ) ne mica ſalis quidem, wult in- 
ſanum . Tyrannum / Poe. tia py arbitratu Vir- 
langt gemmas fue inſerit . pici, ut wideri velit ſug. 
Naar guru la, gui tx teſfellis Ciceronis febricule- 
"Jas uaſdam tonferruminavit (ut ipſe vocat ) drictianes : 
t doi judicant, latrationes, Putavit tantundem Hi. 
Lee dal in dicvinis' operibus Virgilianis. Iia dum optimi 
Ae maxim Regis Franciſei fata canit, cjus nomen ſun 
Kal, fats functum tft, qiodgue tum illi, tum i/its ver- 
us debebatur, folus paſſus ef Atheas flammæ flipplici- 
um. Flamna tamen cum puriorem non fficit : ige 
Pammam. fatius efficit impuriorem. In Epigrammatum 
Vero colluvionibus atque latrinis illis, quid eur ibi for- 
e Languida, frigida, inſulſa, pleniſfima il. 
wb 9 e que ſumma ar mata N „ ns * 
Me quidem ei profeſa ef. - Duapropter quemadmodum 3 

* *Phi 1 in Natura animalium fecit, 

ut poft enarratas partes, conflituuntur, etium ex- 

crementorum faciat mentionem, hic ita ejus legatur no- 

men, non fanquam poet, ſed tanquam poetici excremen- 


eric. lib. 6, pag. e poſtume of he Muſes. For beſides. that in fo vo- 


a AIR, * laminous a Writer, there is not a grain of wit, be 
3 ' ſets up for à furious Tyrant in f 49.0] He has 
according to his own fancy worked ap Virgil's gold 


8 


* with his own baſe metal in ſuch a manner, that he 


would haye it paſs for his. A wretched prater, 
«© who out of the ſhreds of Cicero, has patched u 
* © _ , _ << certain wild Orations (as he calls them) 3 but wh 
WE, 145"the' learned judge to be latrations. He imagined 
«© he had as good a right to be free with the divine 
Works of Virgil. So while he was finging the fate 
<< of that great and King Francis, his name met 
„With its own evil fate, and the Atheiſt alone ſuffer- 
ed dhe puniſhment of the flames which both he and 
his yerles deſerved. Vet the flames did not purify 
„ him, but he rather made the flames impure. Wh 
* ſhould I mention the filthineſs which is to be found 
in the fink or common ſhore of his Epi rams ? 
«« They are dull, cold, witleſs, and full of chat ar- 
„ rogant madneſs, which, being armed with the woſt 
conſum mate impudence, Vaude not even confeſs the 
e being of a God, | Wherefore as the Prince of Phi- 
« loſophers, Ariſtotle, in diſcourſing of the nature of 
animals, firſt deſcribes the ſeveral. parts of which 
they axe compoſed, and then takes notice even of 
«« their excrements, ſo let his name be read here, nat 
as the name of, a Poet but of a poetical excrement.” 
Tun Origin of The learned Naude, who juſtly ſuſpected chat Julius 
ulios Scaliger's Cæſar Scaliger was induced to ſpeak. in this manner 
tred to Dolet. by ſome private hatred, knew not the * ground 
(7) Tu en onblie of it (y) : but I think I have diſcov it. Dolet 
deux qui valvient had the boldneſs to interfere wich Scaliger: he wrote 
mts que to! againſt Eraſmus in favour of the Ciceronian Sect, af. 
Badius, Ha, ter Scaliger had defended the cauſe. , There are very 
& Etienne Bo- few, Authors who like ſuch a procedure. It is lock- 
let, act gue ed upon as an affected deſign, either to ſurpaſs the firſt 
Talis Scaliger champion, or to deprive him of the glory of being 
per Jung u the only perſon who breaks a lance. It 1s even thought 
3 4+ ee, that he Who interpoſes in the combat, Judges the caule 
. Naude, Dial. de has not been well defended, and ſtands in need of al- 
Moſcurat, pag. S., ſiſtance. If his be the general diſpoſition of Authors, 
judge how: great, Scaliger's indignation was. when he 
1aw;Dolet. enter the liſts, and pretended he had catch- 
ed him in ſeveral unfair artifices. He pretended, 
among ether things, that the fineſt ornaments of his 
Oratien had been pillaged by Dolet, and placed in a 
falſe light ; 2 2 the prailes which Dolet * 
given Rim, he thought himſelf no ways obliged to 
Fim for them, fincg — came too Sts. with too 
illa grace to repair, the firſt offenge. You will judge bet- 
(?) Tis E what ter of the whole from the following words of Scaliger (8): 
he wrote to Ar- Arbitror te Doleti vidiſſe Dia un adwver/us eum (Eral- 
2 ** mou mum) quem nom puduit extantibis criptis meis, flexualio ora- 
— y 8 of ren tionis amnia mea ſuffurari, atque. ineptifſimis inurere 
Edition of Tous cala miſiris. Lhague cœdem que in orationibus intemps- 
Jouſe, in 4w0 rie, f{ilus paulo minor aſper, fed emendicatus, ut wer- 
2620. bis potius alienis conguiſitis, atque carrogatis, quam. ab- 
lato argumento ejus laguacitas excreſeere videatur. At 
Caſarem laudat, ihquies :* dccipio. Nam te ajunt ad 
| 5 


DOLL 


wonder thiat he had . a- fhare in the affection of Caſtellanus, a learned 


literature ſo much as. he did, MI no 
carneſtly for him, that he 
manner the reprode 
br) eee lo wi wich 
195563 nad rtl Thr; une: ” 
eum retuliſſe, conſulerel withrivat) fad, gui temere , 
Nick nimis ſuper Italico _ Zr me — 
Dialogum apparatum, gue, illius oftenderem & malews- 
45 geil dn Pore, & © inpurim” dicents ge- 
rus tum" Iigudcitate, & aden imm cum nb 
A 0 igitur — ut annum mum de- 
fleeret à propofito, ita laune, ut fequi pom alis. 
rum ale ede yuan (uu . Ther apponere 


o 


Ny ei Tf 


wideretur. Pro ta t ata e d bil opera, ut vun 
allum, quem velit iſe, pœnireat poſthac rabits illiut, 


ſeu impullicitize. Aue Tum fr gu Libraviis, 
uorum manum emendet. TP verum eff, in ils 
libris, uus nuper invulgatos | Gryphio ære comparati- 
mus, ae criam pueri mfſiri vel ini f- 
tica vitia animadvertenda. | Perfrinxi eum in hat * 
cunda Oratione, fublato quidem nomine, ſed ita” depit- 
tum, ut vel ab infantibus Toloſtis agnoſei poſit.” i. e. 
« I ſuppoſe you have ſcen D6ler's Dialogue agai 
* Eraſmus, who was not aſhamed, when my writings 
«« were in print, to ſteal every thing from me by giv- 
ing my Oration another turn, and decking it, out 
% with his tinſel. Therefore there appt fame 
* extravagancies as in his Orations, a-Ryle not quite 
« fo rugged, but for which he is beholder to another, 
© ſo that his loquacity ſeems to be ſupported rather 
4 oy peoples words collected and raked toge- 
, than by a connected argument. But you wi li 
« ſay he praiſes Cefar; Ib agree he does. For they 
«« ſay you adviſed him to conſult his reputation, he 
„having already raſhly and fooliſhly plaid upon my 
Italian name; and acquainted. him that. I had N. 
niſned a Dialogue, wherein I ſhould expoſe his ma- 
« licious temper and his empty arrogance, his petu- 
« lancy and his ſtupidity, his eee his lo- 
40 dae his raving expreſſions and his i nce. 
Having chus ſoothed me, with deſign to divert 
% me from my pur ſe, he praiſed me in ſuch a 
« manner, that ed rather unwillingly to fol- 
« low the judgment of other people, than freely to 
«« give his o] n. Wherefore I have-endeayoured that 
e both he and others may for the future repene of 
« their ge ad impudence, I hear he is corretor * * 
«< of a prels at 1 and if it be true that he was 
«*« concerned in the correcting of thoſe Books bought 
by me, which were lately printed by Gryphius, dur 
very ſchool- boys have therein diſcovered faults for 
„which he deſerves a. ſevere whipping. I have re- 
«« primanded him in this ſecond Oration, not by name 
«« inderd, but painted in ſuch colours that he may be 
« known by the very children of Toulouſe.” He 
ſays ſeveral other things againſt Dolet in the ſame 
Letter. N . Pers 1 ors * 4 Ao who 
write on t me ſubjects, this of Dioge 
nes Laertius. "Eocxs Wo 1 ** 42 IN * 
unde dern vi Ag be T6 d vi, 
Tvmro Cie, Torf v ντοονονν,G; TN I UF or mwort- 
were. Videtur & Xenophon haudquaquam amico in il- 
lum (Platonem) ſuiſſe animo: nam weluti contentionis 
fludio familia ſcripere, Sympoſium, Socratis defenfionem, 
Commentaria moralia (9). 1. e. Xenophon like- (9) Laert. i: 
„ wiſe ſeems to have been no friend to Plato: for Platere, lib. 3. 
with a deſign as it were of vying with one another dum. 34. 
they wrote on the ſame ſubjects; and publiſhed each 
a Sympoſium, a Defence of Socrates, and moral 
os Di courſes.” | | | | ; | 
[D] Caftellanus interceded fo earneſtly for him, that 
he diſcharged him out of prijon.] Here is what the . 
Aut 4 Caſtellanus's Liſe ſays of it (10) : Id magis (10) Petrus Gal- 
verum fe credat qui Doletum langi carceris illuvie . Endlos, pag; 62. 
datum, prima accuſatione impiæ fraudis reum, Caſtel- « 
land Jupplice carcerg emiſſus, & ** no condonata 
liberatum efſe cognoverit. i. e. He will be more in- 
„ clined to believe this to be true, who ſhall know 
that Dolet, after having ſuffered a long and noiſome 
„ impriſonment, on an accuſation of impious fraud, 
« was delivered from. priſon at the interceſſion of Ca- 
„ ſtellanus, and received a full pardon.” The re- n. 
roach which a certain Cardinal made Caſtellanus te- merk; [C] ad 
itines that Atheiſm (11), or ſomething very near of [G. 
in 


na e kid eat oh been 


* 
. Þ 1 * 7 "4 > 1 4 — 
4 # l = 7 4 
Tr | 


which a Cardinal upon that account [E]., I eaſily believe that Dolet 
promiſed to be a good Catholic; but as he 7 not that promiſe, no body durſt ſpeak 
any more in his behalf when he was. impriſo | 

therefore, to the fury of the Inquiſnors, he was condemned to die. A Letter has been 
irony which teſtifies that he recommended himſelt to the Holy Virgin and to St. 
Stephen, a little before he was ſtrangled [F]; but, for the reaſons I have mentioned in 
{e) Above, in another place (e), teſtimonies of this kind are greatly to be ſuſpected. The Poets of both 
the Remark [1] parties had ſome ſkirmiſhes on occaſion of this execution, 


ned the ſecond time. Being abandoned, 


ou may ſee ſome of their 


BERQUIN, erſes in Mr. le Laboureur (/), who is much in the wrong to ſay that Dolet has been 
) Addie, « Placed in the Martyrology of the Proteſtants [G]. t 
le, tows 1. It has been ſaid (g) that he was a baſtard of Francis I, but that he was not owned as (2) Patiniore, 
pas 355» 35% ſuch. I cannot think he was that Monarch's ſon: I know he was very young when he Paris Edit 
publiſhed two Tomes in folio, in the year 1536 3 but I cannot perſuade myſelf he was | 


kin to it, was the crime of which Dolet was ſuſpect- 
ed: Unus' primi nominis Cardinalis Caſtellanum gravi 
& objurgatrice oratione adortus effet, quod cum in Ec- 
chiſia Orthodoxorum Pontificis locum teneret, contra om- 
nes tamen homines quibus religio & pietas cordi efſet, eo- 
rum qui non modo Lutherana lue infecti, ſed etiam Dei 
expertes impietatis rei efſent, partes tueri apud Chriſtia- 
niſimum Regem auſus get. i. e. A Cardinal of 
«« principal note ſeverely reproved Caſtellanus, for that 
60 bo. who bore the rank of a chief Prieſt in an Or- 
* thodox Church, ſhould yet, in oppoſition to all men 
*« who had religion and piety at heart, dare to defend 
<< before the moſt Chriſtian King, not only thoſe who 
% were infefted with the Lutheran Hereſy, but even 
<< thoſe who were impious and profeſſed Atheiſts.” In 
the next Remark we ſhall ſee the general Anſwer 
which Caſtellanus gave; and here is what he an- 
ſwered in particular concerning Dolet: Se apud Re- 
gem Doleti fraudibus & ſeeleribus nullum patrocinium 
tribuiſſe, pro es qui promitteret vitæ morumque emenda- 
tianem homine Chriſtians dignam Regi ſupplicem factum 
N. i. e. © That he had never defended any of Do- 
let's frauds or crimes before the King, but had only 
„ become an interceſſor with his Majeſty for one who 
ce promiſed a reformation of life and manners worthy 
« a Chriſtian.” This ſhews that Dolet promiſed to 
forſake his debauched courſe of life. 
[E] .. . Caftellanus . .. . repelled . . the reproaches 
aubich a Cardinal had caſt on him upon that account.] 
He maintained that he did what a Biſhop ought to do, 
but that the Cardinal required Prelates to act the part 
of Execationers. He told him it was the duty of Bi- 
ſhops, to incline the minds of Princes to clemency, 
and to bring home the {tray ſheep on their ſhoulders. 
(12) Galland. ia I weaken the expreſſions of Gallandius too much not 
Vita Cofteliani, to think myſelf obliged to tranſcribe them here, that 
pag- 62, 63. thoſe Readers who underſtand Latin _ 2 as 4 
. 1 Memini Caftellanum cm paulum ſe collegiſſet ani mo ſa- 
63 fon Ie Tears tis — commoto reſpondifſe, ſe de quo accuſabatur 
gow, and is now x accuſatorem merito retorquere poſſe, cum ipſe quod viri 
(in 1699) Profel- p,clefiaſtici & wiri Pontificis proprium efet, feciſſet 3 


Polite 


; ile vero veri carnificis efſet ab Epiſcopis exigeret. 
— * 7 N & Sacerdotum Chriſti & Apoſtolo- 


rum, virorumgue ſanforum qui nobis ſus ſangume Ec- 
(14) Intitled, ' cleftam conſecrarunt exemplo, Regem a Sevitia & in- 
Ameenitates Theo- nanitate ad manſuetudinem, clementiam & mi ſericor- 
kgico- Pbilaęicæ iam convertere, errantem ovem humeris impeſitam in 
Amſtel. 1694. nile reducere, deque ea recepta tanquam expugnatis ho- 

1c) Mi Deus flium caſtris gaudio triumphare (12). 

— tcties 2 [ FJ * 3 has nt. publiſped, «which teflifies that 
propitius oft, te- 5% recommended himſelf . . . . @ little before he was 
4 3 firangled.} Mr. Almeloveen (13) has inſerted it in 
1 0. one of his Books (14). It was written from Paris, 
am, ut apad Do- the 25thof Auguſt 1546. Florens Junius, who wrote 
minum pro me it, relates that the third of that month Stephen Doler 
Peccatore interce- As executed, and that the Executioner having made 


2725 Ks every thing ready, adviſed him to think on his ſalva- 


« whom 1 have tion, and recommend himſelf to God and the. 


i ſo often offends Saints; that Dolet making no haſte, and only mut- 
* ed, be meici- — ſomething, the Executioner declared to him that 


©« ful to me, and he had orders to ſpeak to him of ſal vation before all 


l beſeech thee, 


« O Virgin Mo- the e: therefore, ſaid he to him, you muſt call 
40 then, wag ches, r holy. Virgin, and 8. Stephen your patron, 
0 Holy Ste- Whoſe feſtival is celebrated this day 3 and if you do 


* nhen, to inter- . : f | do. Immediate! 
42 t, I know what 1 haye to do. m y 
«6 e : wy repeated a prayer according to the form of the 


„ finer. vud Executioner (15), and warned the ſpectators to read 


Almeloyeen, page his Books with a great deal of circumſpection, and 
79» | : 


Vor. IV. 


eyes on the volume wherein, he ſays, Stephen Dolet 


gelium ſemper faſftuoſe ſpreviſſe. Tandem ed prolapſi 
ſunt amentiæ I furoris, ut non mods in filium Dei ex- 


young 


proteſted above three times that they contained many 

things which he had never underſtood ; and having 

afterwards recommended himſelf ta God, he was 

ſtrangled, and then burnt to aſhes. PFlorens Junius 

ſays that one who aſſiſted as an officer at the execution 

related all theſe particulars to him (16). (16) Hæc gue 

D Maonſr. le Laboureur is in the <vrong to ſay that Leite didica ex c 
t has been placed in the Martyrology of the Proteſtants.) Rb ans -- Fax 

The 3 Martyrology of the Huguenots puts Ibid. ** 

«« a high value on Dolet, who was indeed a man of 

wit and learning, but a Libertine; as were all the 

«« firſt Preachers of the new Goſpel.” Theſe are Mr. 

le Laboureur's words (17). - A man might very ea- (17) Le Labou- 

fily be deceived by them 3 for who could believe that reur, Adate. aux 

he ſhould advance ſuch a thing without having caſt his —_— Cc 


tel nau, tom. 1, 


has been ſo much extolled ? Yer what he affirms. is 


moſt falſe : the Martyrology of the Hu ts does 
not mention this perſon. I have purpoſely conſulted 
the little Latin Martyrology of John Criſpin, and af- 
terwards the large one in folio, which was printed in 
French in the year 1582; but I have found nothing 
in it concerning Dolet. I remember alſo to 
have obſerved that Theodore Beza, who keeps a pretty 
exact account (18) of the perſons who were put to (18) In the Fe- 
death in. France for what was called Lutheraniſm, ſays -c Hiftery 
not a word of this pretended Martyr. This filence * Reformed 
would have aſtoniſhed me, if I had not known that — 2 f 
John Calvin has placed Stephen Dolet among the im- ; 
pious. Agrippam, Villanovanum, Dol xTuu, & . 

miles vulgo notum eft tanquam Cyclopas quoſpiam Ewan- 


ecrabiles blaſphemias evomerent, ſed quantum ad anime 
vitam attinet, nibil @ canibus & porcis putarent fe dif- 


ferre (19). , 1. e.! It is publickly known that Agrip- (19) Calvin, in 


pa, Servetus, Dol Er, and others of the ſame ſtamp, Trac de Scanda- 
„have always contem ned the Goſpel with gigantic ar- lis, pag. oo Trace 
„ rogance ; and at length fell into ſuch'diſtraction and 1 * 
« frenzy, that they not only uttered execrable bla. 
e phemies againſt the Son of God, but fancied that 
« as to the ſoul's life there was no difference between 
* themſelves and dogs or ſwine.” In this Calvin and 
Prateolus are of one and the ſame mind : for Prateolus, 
ſpeaking of Atheiſts (20), joins Stephen Dolet with (20) In Flencho 
Diagoras, Euemerus, 'Theodorus, and the like perions Heret, Voce 
taken notice of by Antiquity for not admitting a Dei- hs 
ty. Mr. le Laboureur (21) quotes ſome Latin Verſes, (21) Addie. aux 
underneath which it is declared that Stephen Dolet, a Memires de Coj- 
native of Orleans, was burnt in the ſquare Maubert telnau, tom. 1. 
the 3d of Auguſt 1546, on S. Stephen's day which Ps. 356- 
was his birth-day/(22). So that Moreri ought” not to (22) Stephanzs 
have called in queſtion the circumſtances related by Doletus, Aurelius 
la Croix du Maine; and he had yet leſs reaſon to Calis, die ſancte 
found his doubt on la Croix du Maine's being a Pro- 1 u nol 
teſtant : for if any myſtery were to be found in thoſe ses in Mat. 
circumſtances, it would be much more the buſineſs of a bertina area La- 
Catholic than of a Proteſtant, to ſearch after it; a Ca- 14 3 Auguſti 
tholic would draw thence a greater number of pious 1546. | 
reflections than a Proteſtant. | 

I have very lately diſcovered that Theodore Beza, (23) It is among 
who, before he had' publickly profeſſed the Reformed = Fuverilia 


* 


Religion, had publiſhed an Epitaph very much to the TY 


fol. 31 of the 


- honour of our Dolet (23), ſtruck it out of the Editi- Eda 1 


ons of his Poems which, he publiſbed after he had ab- make uſ of, 
jured the Romiſh Faith, This is a proof that the Which is in 16, 
Proteſtants did not think themſelves concerned in that Without any 
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(b) This was enough to be the ſon of àa man who was born in the year. 1494 (+). It is aſſerted 

TW ane hs be rote ſome Hue ren PO ir ne fr Which be mc 

born. "» jendte onora e. | 4 k. 4 | rig i — 4 e A | as mY Is as Laute 

(a) Xiphil. in 5 MITIA LONGITNA, daughter of the illuſtrious omitins Carbiiſo > (2); 'rendred 

ess, c. Herfelf unworthy of ſuch" a father by — lewanels. 'Domitlart, ha ig Been derlafett 
* Cxfir; abatidoned himſelf to licentiouſneſs of all forts. He d auched' ſeveral wornen, 


(4) Sucton. i, and, finding, Domitia Myth to his liking,” he obliged het to Jeave her hüfband- (5)? He = 
Donut. cap: 1 kept her ſome time in quality of his concubine, and afterwards Tolemply martied her (-). 
(c) Xiphil- i= The dignity. of Empreſs did not prevent her n Player [4]; @ | 


V:ſpaſ- pub a ich account the Emperor divorced her: but as he cou 


pm I 


not live without Her, he too 


— 


04) Sueton ia her again ſoon after (d); and to cops, © mean an action, he pretended it was tlie 


Duit. af. 3. people's defire that he ſhould call her home 


ain: Id populus thrat ſcillcet. It is aid 


that this woman, miltruſting her hüſbandk's ſavage temper, ſought means td rid herfelf 
of him, and that ſhe was concerned in the conſpiracy which deſtroyed him [BJ. Titus, 
the brother of Domitian, was ſuſpected of having had to do with her: but ſhe was held 
(+) Joſeph. 4 to be ſufficiently cleared, when ſhe had denied it on oath 3 for inſtead of deny ing ſuch 
Vi jus, fe adventures, the uſed, Always to boaſt of them [6] She had a great 5 for Joſephus, 


{f) His name and was a continual benefactreſs to him ( e). 


mia. 


s to her firſt hüſhand (/), his loſing of 


as bes La- her did not excuſe him from further injury: for Domitian, not ſatisfied with having 
deprived him of his wife, took from him his lite alſo (g). We read in Procopius an 


620 Sucton. in action of this wife of Domitian which deſerves great commendation [DJ. The queſtion 


Dent. cap. 10. jg whether it be true. 


A} The dignity of Empreſs did not prevent ber fal. 
Ar. leve — ie], Thie Player's name was 
Paris: he was killed in the 1 ſtreet by the order 
of Domitian, ſor having dared: to enjoy the Empreſs. 
Domitian had a great mind to have his wife's throat 
cut, to puniſh her. for that infamous commerce ; but 
by the-advice of Urſus he was fatisfied with turnin 
(1) Xiphil. i= her away. Xiphilin tells us no more of the matter (1) ; 
Domit. pag- 239, but Suetonius informs us that Domitian quickly recal- 
NED led her home. Uxorem Domitiam ex qua in ſecundo ſuo 

Confulatu filium tulerat, *alteroque amo d Conſulatu 
filiam, Auguſlam eandem Paridis Hiftrionis amore deper- 


\ ditam repudiavit, intraque breve tempus impatiens diſ- 


(2) Sueton. in cidii Magitante populb reduxit (2). 4. e. He di- 
Domut. cap. 3. #6 — A wie Domitia, by whom he had had a 
« ſon in his ſecond Conſulſhip, and a daughter the ſe 

* cond year after, for that being Empreſs, ſhe had 

« fallen deeply in love with Paris the on ne but 

«« within a very ſhort time, not bearing to be parted 

from her, he took her again, 2 it was 

Anv1cz to the ** the people's deſire.” It is very probable that Dion 
Authors of A- had not forgotten this conduct of Domitian, and that 
n., | ought to charge it on Xiphilin's ill taſte, if it is 
not to be found in his Abridgment of Dion. I main- 

tain that the ſuppreſſing ſuch a fact a an ill taſte; 

for Domitian's ill qualities are much laid open, 

when it is known that he was mean ſpirited enough to 

reſtore the dignity of Empreſs to a woman who had 

proſtituted herſelf to a player; it is a very convincitig 

evidence of the utmoſt corruption, which draws on 

the memory of that Tyrant the contempt and horror 

it deſerves. And as it is part of the duty of an Hiſto- 

rian to diſcover the character of his Actors by the moſt 

ſtriking paſſages, which ſhew the extent of their vir- 

tues, or of their vices, it is clear that Xiphilin had 

not much difcernment, if he did not think himſelf 

obliged to preſerve the recalling of Domitia ; for I 

ſuppoſe he found it in the Hiſtory which he abridged. 

Let me not be told that he did the office of an Epi- 

tomizer: one line would have been ſufficient” to in- 

ſotm us that Domitia was recalled. The principle 

Which has now been laid down is not favourable to 

Suetonius with regard to our Domitia. That Hiſtorian 

ſuppreſſes her having for ſome time been Domitian's 
cConcubine: he would have it that ſhe left not her firſt 

huſband, but in order to marry that Prince. This is 


{a) Konig calls 


to extenuate her fault, and prevent our being acquaint- 
ed with the full extent of that woman's — Ts 
this the duty of an Hiſtorian ? | 
LB] It aid... . ſhe was concerned in the conſpi- 
racy which deſtroyed Domitian. ] It is Aurelius Vie- 
tor who obſerves it: Ad/cita etiam in confilium tyranni 


g wxore Domitia, ab amorem Paridis Hiſtrionis & Principe 


cruciatus formidante (3). i. e. Having alſo engaged (3) Aurelius Vic. 
“ Domitia, the 'Tyrant's wife, in the deſign, who tor, in Epitom: 
% dreaded her huſband's cruelty on account of her Ieraterum. 
* love for Paris the Player.“ It is ſurprizing that the 
other Writers ſhould not know this. | 
[C] She denied en oath that he had had to do with 
Titus . . . iſtrad of denying fuch adventures, ſhe uſed 
always to boaſt of them.) This is the height of im- 
. Suetunius has acted like an Hiſtorian of good 
taſte, ſince he has expreſſed that woman's character by 
ſo ſingular a circumitance. 2aidam opinantur conſut- 
tudinem recordatum(Titum) quam cum fratris uxor ba- 
buerit, ſed nullam habuifſe per ſancte Domitia jurabat, 
baud negatura fi qua omnino fuiſſet, immo etiam gloria- 
tura, uad illi promptiſſumum erat in omnibus pro- 
bris (4). 000 ' (4) Sueton. is 
[D] We read in Procopius an ation of this wife of Tito, cap. 10. 
Domitian, which deſerves great commendation. } Pro- 


copius (5) relates that the wife of Domitian, having (5) In his Secret 


never approved of her huſband's tyrannical conduct, Very, cited by 
and having never done an injury to any perſon, was Triſtan, Comment, 
much reſpected by the Senators. For which reaſon, Mie, vole 


"after Domitian had been aſſaſſinated, they requeſted I, pag. 346. 


her to come into the Senate, and offered her whatever 
ſhe ſhould: defire of that wicked Prince's eſtate. She 
demanded nothing but leave to bury him, and to erect 
a ſtatue to him. After this had been granted her, ſhe 
cauſed all the ſcattered and mangled parts of Domi- 
tian's body to be ſought for, and joined them together in 
the beit manner ſnhe was able. The corps thus patched 


up was the model of the ſtatue which ſhe erected to 


her huſband in the ſtreet leading to the Capitol. This 
ſtatue ſtood there in Procopius's time, and repreſented 


the barbarity which had been practiſed on Domitian. 


His wife's deſign was only to preſerve a monument 
of the barbarous action of the aſſaſſins. Triſtan has 
juſt reaſon to admire why this extraordinary ation, i 


true, ſhould be concealed by ſo many Hiſtorians (6). (6) Triſtan, ibid. 


DONALDSON (a) (WALTER), born at Aberdeen in Scotland, bore ſome rank 


him Pele. among the learned men of the 17th Century. He had been in the retinue and ſervice 
babe ben , Of David Cuningham, Biſhop of Aberdeen, and Peter Junius, Great Almoner of Scot- 


*naldjonus ; for bo ] 
the Aut bor 


and, when they went on an Embaſſy from King James to the Court of Denmark, and 


e the Princes of Germany. After his return home, he went to Heidelberg, where the 
1. Tice of hs famous Dionyſius Gothofredus taught the Civil Law. Donaldſon, having there dictated 
. to ſome young Students a ſhort Courſe of Moral Philoſophy, ſoon ſaw himſelf dubbed 


an Author before he was aware of it; for the young man of Riga in Livonia, who Fm 


al 


(640 
bus, 1 


2. pay 


(6)1 
7+ lit 
451. 


DON. 


that Manuſcript to the preſs = aſked nobody's leave for ſo doing. The Author, 


ne informs us of this, 
Ake in Germany, And in 
Keekerman [ 


f the Greek tongue, in the Univerſity" of Sedan, and was Principal f rhe 
7 1 25 after ich he was ifvited- to open 
d 


rr 


8 


(b) Barthius, in rin 


t was initiediately oppoſed-by Law. Not to remain idle Wuile the Law-ſuit 
epending, he Tet himſelf to collect from among his papers the ſeveral parts of his 
e Oecom mic, which be get printed at Paris in 1620, in 8, and dedicated it to 
ce . ce of Wales. Tt is a Bbok'worth reading (Y), and was reprinted at Roſtoch, in 


_ 627 


ts not the ſeveral Editiohs wich Were made Gf chat 
it Britain: nèicher does he forget che Plagiatiſtrr of 
BJ. He was aſter ward Profeſſor df Natural and Moral -Philoſ e 2X ernte 
& ſix 4% 4 
eſta⸗ 


e. 


a College at Charenton! ; but that 


Stat- pag- 39» g vo, in the year 1624. That wherein he reduced into Common Places, and under cer 


having qu 


Cmething out of tain General Heads, all that lies ſcattered in Diogenes Laertius concerning the ſame thing, 
it, calls the Au- ry Hkewiſe have its uſes (c). It was printed in Greek and Latin, at Francfort, in the () Sre the Pre- 


5 0 rwdicit » © dts ö - d \ + 4 * * 1 * mo * 2 FS") 1 I : bo” - * 
— . year 1612, under the title of Synopſes” Locorum tommunium, in qua ſapientie bumiantz * 
0 repræſentatur, &c. $ orotic | Nu * „ eee 


[AA young man. . . put to the preſi the” Manu- 
| AV: his Courſe of Moral Philoſophy*]* His name 
1 Vernerus Becker. The Sieur Konig was not 
well acqquainted with the date of this Work, ſince he 

n wh the Author made his Synopo Erbira in 163 1. It 
N the fame Book with the Symp Moralis Philoſophic, 
2 Pribtect in 1604, according to the Oxford" Cata- 
II He does not forget the Plagiariſm 9 Keckerman.) 

The Collection © Plagiaries publiſhed by Thoma- 

ſius, Proſeſſor of Leipfic, does not contaiti the Atcu- 

fition which is here brought againſt 'Keckerman; I 

I ſet down our Author's words at length, beeauſe a 
\der will be ſeen in them, which may be of ſome 
uſe to the Readers, to inſtruct them the better to form 
x judgment on Compilations. Arceſit & cru non 
ratitum, 'utcunque 277 meo nomine, teſtimom um qui 
ex ed ſeripſerunt, in fyſtemata' ſus guæ ad guſtan vi- 
ban tranflulerunt. Necter mumum cum mers qui 
ruf, haud wana bac nut oftentationi dida reperiet : 
page manifttarii ex es nangonem deprthendent,” quod 
Ftrroribus” uidem mutatis, tanquam mancifrorum no- 
*intbis, familie the ge adſeripjerit: Specimen 
atcifs, quod libri Hundi cap. 5. menus ab operis erat 
wilentum, plagiarius qui authorem ipſum ne de nomine 
ab babebat tum fie nothum citat. Hoe loco"ſub- 
cimus præclaram ſententiam Caſſii , 2. lib. 
epiſtblarum Ciceronis: ipſi homini duplices manus, 
is aures, oculos geminos divina tribuerunt, & 
Ute ſeqininithr. At vero apud Cicermem nuſquam iffa 
ts Jehtentia, nec en libro ulla vel Caffii ad Ciceronem 
del Citermis ad Caſſium epiſtola: verba autem ſunt 
Analu ſuentbæ Reginæ apud Caſſiodorum” cpiſtola tertia 
Ii io. variarùm quam Senatui Romano ſcribit, ra- 
"thonem reditens cur fratrem in regni focietatem aſſump- 
"fertt 5 cujus hoc eff caput, aftra ipſa cali mutuo regun- 
1 "auxilio N wicario labore participato mundum ſuis 


1 3e 


luminibus adminiſtrant: ipſi quogue homini, &c (1). i.e. (1) Donalaſonus, 
„ Hereto we may add the ndt filent Teſtimony of Prefat. Synep/s 
*© thoſe who, notwithſtanding my name has been em. 

s ſuppreſſed, have tranſeribed from it, and tranſplant- 

*« ed whatever ſuited their taſte into their own ſyſtems. 

„ Whoever will take the pains to compare Kecket- 

% man with my work, will find that I do not ſpeak 

*. out of vanity or oſtentation? they will diſcovet᷑ the 

barefaced plagiary by this; that he has generally 

«« appropriated to himſelf what was written by me, 

Without ſo much as altering the miſtakes Which ap- 

pear, like the names of ſlaves, to detect him. For 

« inſtance, a quotation had been falſe printed in the 

« fifth Chapter of the ſecond Book; and the Plagi- 

« ary, who knew not ſo much as the name of thi 

10 - —_— — 5 ſictitious one in this mali- 

„% ner. Here I ſhall ſubjoim a notable ſaying of Caſſius, 

«© i# the ſecond Book of Cicero's" E ohh, g 2 

« piven mam tuo hands, two ears, and two ens THe 

„ Now this ſentence is no where to be found in Ci- 

5 cero, nor is there in that Book any Epiſtle either 

« from Caſſius to Cicero, or from Cicero to Caſſius: 

„but the words are Queen Amalaſuentha's, and ate 

« extant in the third Epiſtle of the roth Book of 

4 Caſſiodorus's Collection, which ſhe wrote to the 

«© Roman Senate, to acquaint them with the reaſon 

« why ſhe had taken her brother as a partner in the 

«© throne} of which this is the ſubſtance : The very 

4 ſtars of heaven are directed by mutual aſſiſtance, 

« and adminiſter light to the world by ſharing'alter- 

« nate labour: ſo nature has given man &c.“ If we 

were to look for ſuch faults in Keckerman, we might 

find them in abundance. It is uſual with thoſe Who 

compoſe at the expence of their neighbour: they 

away the houſehold-ſtuff and the ſweepings alſo; they (2) See Plautus 
take the corn, the ſtraw, the chaff, and the duſt at“ Pe Tru- 
the ſame time. Rem auferunt cum pulvi ſculo (z). rn ge 


DONATUS (JEROME; a noble Venetian. I ſhall add ſomething to what Moreri 

has ſaid of him. He commanded in Breſcia in the year 1496, and had already pub- 

(0 Petrus Bem- THHed' his Tranſiation of Alexander Aphrodiſenss Bool de anime (a).  Two'years after 
bus, Epi. 6. ib. he commanded in Ferrara (b). He died at Rome, after he had reconciled the Republic 


2. pag. m. 4 C0. WW | | 
res. an 45% of Venice with Pope Ju 


(b) 1dem, pig. children ſuppreſſed the Writings which the affairs of State. had hindred him from per 


7 lid. a. pip fe{ting (d). One of his Letters which we have extant contains a deſcription of the Earth- 


ius [, and before the French had marched out of Italy (9). His (e) Paulus Jovie 


us, Elog. cap. 56. 
Page 132. 


quake which happened in Candia, while he commanded there (e): He has been inſerted (4) lien. w. 


by Pierius Valerianus in the Lift of unfortunate learned | men,[4]. We ſhall ſee. the ( Idern, ibid, 


Judgment which Eraſmus made of him [Bñ I. 


A\ He has been put... into the Liſt of unfortu- 
4 es men.] Aud this for three reaſons, I. 
Becauſe his Domeſtics obeyed him {o ill, and cauſed 
him ſo much vexation, that if he had not found ſome 

© comfort in his ſtudies, he would have been the molt 
miſerable of men. II. Becauſe having. had a thou- 
ſand difficulties to rub through, with incredible pati- 
ence, to appeaſe, the fierce temper, f Julius II, he 
had not the ſatisfaction of enjoying the fruit of ſo 
many fatigues; for. he fell ſick. the very day chat he 
had concluded the Treaty between that Pope and the 


Venetians, and his diſtemper was ſo violent a fever 


bat it quickly carried him off: ſo that the happineſs 
e procured his country, againſt a molt obſtinate ap- 


'The Author who 


DONATUS 


oſition of fortune, was never ſeen by him. III. Be- 

cauſe almoſt all the Works which he had written to 

immortalize his name, remained buried in obſcurity 

(1), a very ne diſgrace to learned men (2. (10 Nd eruditis 
ays all chis, obſerves that our Do- indign!ſſimum ſt 


erumnarum ge- 
nus. Pier. Vale- 


= 


natus was not ignorant of any ſcience, and that he 


was a Poet, an Orator, a Philoſopher, a Divine, and rian. de Literar, 


a Mathematician, in an eminent degree. Infetic. lib. 1. 


IB] Ve ball fee the Judgment which Eraſmus made 2s . Edit 


ane He had ſcarce ſeen any more of Donatus's Amit. 1647. 
ritings than his Letters, and yet he believed him to (2) Extracted 


have been a mam who might eaſily have ſucceeded in from Pi Va- 
any Literary enterprize, i State Negotiations: had“ , ibid. 
allowed him to dedicate himſelf intirely to the culti- 


vating 
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* DONATUS. (MARCELLAISs). Count of Ponzano, and Kyight, of St, Stephen, 
was a Florentine 3 but be fertled at the Court of the Duke of Mantua, where he had 


ad 


| (=) See the Re- forme. conſiderable | employments (a). He died in the beginning of the ſeventeenth. Cen- p) See | 
mwi[®] rury, before che Impreſſion of his Scbalia in Latinos Romane Hiftorie Scriptores was 2 
finiſhed; -His Relation Frederic Donatus took care to get the ręmaining part printed, 
and they were publiſhed at Venice in the year 1604. Gruterus inſerted them in the 6th (ch Note, 
Volume of his Theſaurus Criticus, in the year 1607.' It is agreed that Donatus had according 


{ SY} 
learning; but yet his Work is en of in terms not greatly for his honour. We ſhall 
ſee what Caſaubon thought of it [4], and we ſhall add to it the Judgment of Bar- 


thius [B]. a . * 
| | (H __ Donati) Ps a declarant illum quid vis i 


{ „a in preflare potuiſſe, | voluiſſet huc animum intendere, ſed 


Cictronians, pag. Reip. negotia diſtraxerunt bominem ab ocio litera- an 
n. 71.7% „is (3) | 29 
4 Mir | Pf | Paul F. 
e what Ca ſaubon #1] 92 
Tis le elt his 83 cerit, Net ifta ta de cauſa but adnotavimus, ut fudioſe be 
in the 11th Chapter of the Life of Julius Cæſar. juventus melius 77 Dilucidatoris meritum a 9—ͤ ö * — 
Trapæa ſemper ſcribendum, ſays he, nom trophæa. cautins omnia arbitrari poſſit (1). i. e. Conſule An- (t) Barthius i» Frawed 
Nullo enim modo ferendus eff Marcellus Donatus, gui drew Tiraquellus at large on the ninth matrimonial r verba Stati of Hugo 
tantum hoc loco perdit werborum, ut probet verum ferip- © Law, pag. CCLX. and Marcellus Donatus's Ex- _ ” * 
tionem eſe trophæa. Fuit omnino vir ille plurimarwm planatory Notes on Tacitus, pag. CXXII : moſt bf ver. 49+ pag: 905 
literarum, & in Romana antiquitate adprime werſatus: ** the Teſtimonies of Authors are owing to Tiraquel- 
fed qui Grace eruditionis plane expers efſet, &uieeres * lus, Caſaubon, in his laſt Edition of Suetonius, | 
Criticum ubique ſeſe prodit. Cujuſmadi fant hoc oft illins * where he ſpeaks of the Orthography of the word 9 Pa 
judicium. i; e.. We ſhould always write frapra, Tropaeum, acknowledges him to be a man of con- ( 
„ not trophea. Marcellus Donatus is. unſufferable, “ fiderable learning, and well yerſed in the Roman 
«© who throws away ſo many words in this place to Antiquities. From this judgment we ſhall detract 
<< prove the true ſpelling to be trepbæa. He was in- nothing. However, I know him to be a great (3) Pi 
.** deed a man of conſiderable learning, and extremely ** Tranſcriber from Modern Writers, and even the 
well verſed in the Roman Antiquuties ; but being moſt common, as Rhapſodilts, Lexicographers, &c. 
«© utterly deſtitute of the Greek langua every © His Lucubrations were printed at Venice, in the 
«© where diſcovers himſelf to be an aukward Critic, “ year MDCLV ; wherefore it ſeems very ſuprizing 
of which this, judgment of his may be an in- .** that he ſhould write ſo many pages on Suetonius, 
, ſtance.” and not ſo much as once mention the excellent (a) 1 
LB] We fall add to it the Judgment of Barthius') **© Commentary of Caſaubon, which had been Jacob 
If the whole be taken , it is rather diſoblig- .** liſhed full ten years before. In his Notes on the Scrip 
ing than othegviſe., I ſhall tranſcribe it at length: .** 8th Chapter of Suetonius's Life of Claudius, he nen/it 
and we ſhall ſee ſome facts in it which relate to the -** ſays be cut in the Duke. of Mantua's retinue, and 
Hiſtory of our Donatus ; we ſha!l there find him firſt a attended him in Germany : in his Notes on the 7th 
Plagiary, and then a Copier from our modern Copi- ** Chapter of the ſame Author's Life of Domitian, 
ers. _ Vide multis Andream Tiraquellum ad Legem Ne- „nelle us he was Secretary to that Prince; and 
nam Comubialem, pag. CC LX. Et Marcelli Donati “ in}, hig * on Capitolinus's Liſe of Claudius 
' Dilucidationes in Jacitum, pag. CXAII. Pleriſque auc- ,** Albinus, that he was his Embaſſadbr, to carry. the 
torum teflimoniis Tiraguallb debitis. Eum hominem faifje ** nuptial preſents. He had a Country Seat which he 
 plurimarum Litterarum, & in Romana Antiquitate lived in at Mon;anaria, three miles from Mantua. 
bend werſatum, judicium eff 1/. Caſauboni, Ultima E. Though what I have juſt now obſerved of his copy- 
ditiqne Suctonii, ubi de Tropei orthographja ferme oft. ** ing' the © Moderne be true, and alſo what he, himielſ 650 
Nes nibil inde detrahimus. - Tamen exieriptarem fire- . confeſſes, and Caſaubon, mentions, of his being ut- — 
nuum recentium, & quidem vulgalorum, Rhap , .** terly unacquainted with the Greek Language z it is In 
| ipſorumgue adeo Lexicographorum, agnoſci mas. - Edite however certain that he has ſhewn himſelf in many (19) 
ſunt ejui Lucubrationes Yenetiis, Auno M. DC. IV. Ut ** inflances a man of ſound judgment, and has been of ” 
rum fit tof paginis in, Suetonium ſcriptis, non memi- ** t ſervice to. young ſcholars. It is for their 
' wife praclari Caſauboni Commentarii, gui toto decemnio ** fakes that I have made theſe 'remarks, the better 
_ante' prodiit. tf ſe in Comitatu Principis Mantuani to acquaint them with the merit of this Annotator, 
ſuiſſe memerat. in eo Germaniam babitaſſe, ad and to enable them to form their judgment with the 
Claudium Syetonii, cap. VIII. Eidem Principi fuit à 5 ter caution,” Barthius was in the right to think 
Libellis & Secretis, in Domitianum Ejuſdem, cap. VII. it of ule to give young men ſuch information. 
Legatus uoue, deportandis Nuptialibus Muneribus, ad KL 30-8 | LOI | 
your © - | 7 1 4 = OW? 1 
a . DONEAU (HUGH), in Latin Donellus, one of the moſt learned Civilians of the (6) 
o Town near Au- ſixteenth Century, was born at Chalons on the Saone (a), in the year 1337. His School- Fra 
2 — maſter, a ſevere man, and a great whipper, had ſo diſheartened him, that neither threats — 
crived by theſe nor promiles could make him return to ſchool CI]. But at laſt, being afraid - he ſhould 
$0 tir f 
fivs, in Hedui: | be 
natus, which he ; 4 IF . a . * 
did not a I His ſeboelmaſter . . . . had ſo diſheartened him, 4 ſuch an averſion to the ſchool, by reaſan of his 
' that they could not make him return to ſchool.) Per- «<< maſter's harſhneſs, that he could not be prevailed on (7 
haps the Reader will be glad to ſee the Latin words of © to return to it either by fair means or by foul, his gu 
the Author who agquaints me with this fact. Cum * father happening to ſee a ſwine-herd paſſing by, He 
puer ob Praceptoris 'plagofi ſavitiam d ludo literario * called him; wi aſked him before his fon, whether 2 
plane alienaretur, ut nullis minis aut blanditiis ad eum ** he had occaſion for a ſervant, telling him that he * 
reduci paſſet, forte accidit, ut pater ejus pertranſeuntem ** had a fon who was undutiful, and hated learning, ſu 
i/tac paſtorem ſuarium cerneret, quo ad fe wocato, coram ** and was defirous of putting him out as a ſervant re, 
filio, rogare inſtitit, ecquid famulo opus haberet ? ae * to him. The lad was ſo terrified at this, thinking 
fibi domi filium, Ss oy mancipare cuperet, awverſum ** his father in earneſt, © that burſting into tears he 2 
& literis & immigerum. Ed voce puer aded conterri- ** fell at his father's feet, and begged of him not to ra 
rus oft, ut rem ſeriò agi exiſtimans, & flens parentis © thrbw him into ſo ſordid a condition, promiſing H 
genibus advolutis cum obteffaretur, ne ſe filium ſuum in ** that he would apply himſelf diligently to his ſtudy ” 
(1) Fraherus, in eas fordes projiceret, welle ſe literit deinceys operam ſin- '& for the future.” © (© | | Ly 


— 2 Page» dio? dare (1). i. e. Having, when a boy, taken 


* 


to Thu- 


anus, lib. $2+ 


then 


NOW | 
be. put out ſervant to a-Swintherd, he prommiſed to ſtudy diligently! for the futute. He 
learned Civil Law at Toulouſe: utider the Profeſſors John Cormalius and Arnold du Fer- 
rier (0), who had no leſs than four thouſand, Auditors. He was admitted the degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law at Bourges in the year 1681, and profeſſed that Science in the 
fame city, with. Duaren, Hotman, and Cujacius [B]. He afterwatds profeſſed-it at 
Orleans. He was very near being killed in the maſſacre. of 137 (c); becauſe he was a 
Proteſtant; and he could not have eſcaped the violence of the murtherers, if ſome of his 


2 ſcholars, who were Germans by nation, had not ſaved him by diſguiſing him in a Ger- 


** man dreſs, as one of thein dorneſties, He had embraced the Reformation when very 


ment: he accepted it, and diſcharged it in a worthy manner. But becauſe he was 


(4) Taken from 


oung, at the inſtigation of his ſiſter. He ſtayed ſome time at Geneva; and afterwards 

went into the Palatinate, where he taught the Civil Law in the Univerſity. of Heidel- 

bergh. He was invited to Leyden in the year 1873, to take upon him the ſame 80 
O im- 

nt as to engage himſelf farther than he ought to have done in Leiceſter's faction [ C]. n 

was forced to leave Holland in the year 1388. He returned to Germany, and was 4 


the The of Profeſſor of Law at Altorf all the reſt of his life. He died the 4th of oy 1591. 
pag- 924, where had ſo happy a memory, that he knew the whole Corpus Juris by heart (d). 


es Vite 


You will 


» — 7-. find the Titles of ſome of his Works in Moreri : the reſt are of the ſame nature. He 


denfium, and the had endeavoured all his Life to leſſen the reputation of Cujacius by criticiſing him ( e). (%) See the Re- 
Fe, Bal. Thuanus has been guilty of ſome miſtakes [D]. Th mark LD 


* * 


B] He Civil. Law at Bourges with Dua- 
| 10 44 1 — — . 
. have quoted (2) gives him one Coll more, namely, 
r ares FA ax knot: Bend Beaver dike 
in the year 1550, I would not affirm that he was 
Profeſſor of Law at the ſame time with Doneau, who, 
(3) Paul Freher, according to my Author's (3) own” account, did not 
teach Law at Bourges tilf after he had taken his Doc- 
tor's degree in that ſcience, in the year 1551.” It 
was Duaren who conferred that degree on him, the 
17th of July. The h which he made on that 
occaſion in praiſe of u is printed among his 
(4) Ludovicus Works. Father Jacob (q), who read Doneau's 
Jacob, de claris ſuneral Oration made by Scipio Gentilis, has diſtin- 
Scriptor. Cabilo- guiſhed what ought to be diſtinguiſhed better than Paul 
ner/ibus, pat · 42+ Freher. He has contented | himſelf with ſaying that 
Doneau was very afliduots at the Lectures of Egui- 
nard Baron, and at thoſe of Francis Duaren, that he 
inſinuated himſelf into their favour, and Duaren eſpe- 
cially expreſſed a ſingular affection for him. I have 
corrected another fault of Paul Freher : he calls one 
of the Profeſſors of Toulouſe, whoſe ſcholar our Do- 
neau was, Arnoldum Ferromum ; whereas he ſhould have 
called him Arnol/dum Ferrerium, as Father Jacob has 
done. Take this for one example of the negligence 
(5) 388 have mentioned above (5). mo 4 
mar! t C] He was ſo imprudent as to  bimſelF. - . 
223 Fs — Leiceſter had aghe 6000 En- 
(ig). gliſh into Holland, towards the end of the year 1585 
and inſtead of maintaining the liberty of that new 
Republic, he endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of the So- 
vereignty : and as he was not ignorant that the people, 
ſupported by the Preachers, ſtuck to the Governor's 
intereſt againſt the Magiſtrate's party. he dexterouſly 
fomented thoſe diſpoſitions of the peo 
ſucceeded with ſo much the ter eaſe, as the o 
poſite faction drew on themſelves the hatred of t 
Eccleſiaſtics, by oppoſing the authority of the Conſi- 
(6) Profeſſor of ſtories. Mr. Huber (6), who informs me of this, adds 
Civil Law at that thoſe who were on the fide of the Conſiſtories 
2 * maintained hes the 3 did not belong 2 — 
Magiſtrates, to a propoſition whi 
. the States of Holland — to be condemned the 16 
of October 1587. All theſe intrigues of Leiceſter 
filled the new Commonwealth with factions; and 
ſome plots. were diſcovered, whereby he endeavoured 
to ſeize on the greateſt towns, rticularly on 
(7) Infdie quo- Leyden and Dort. Theſe were the affairs which our 
gue civitaribus Donellus was found. to be concerned in, and for which 
5 e eben. be was baniſbed (). Fam conjuntlonem ( plebis '& 
Bere, Concionaterum cum Gubernatore ): Leiceſtrius impri- 
Leidzque face mis cure habuit, obirectande optimatibus, & conciona- 
ſunt, abi prodito- cores plebeſque/) ſpecie religionis ib conciliando, Qu 
288 capite, ;1 re multum ei prefuit, quad Opti mates diſciplinz Ec- 
lu, Jude Ste, clefiaſtier fere-edverſabantur,” & Conliltoria fibi 44. 
ceſlor exilio, mulc= Verſa repuſantet, quantum poterant, cohibere gaudebant. 
rat i ſunt, 1 patruni viciſſim plebi inculcabant, jus ſupre- 


Huber. 1 — ' . u , 
1 Cet mum non eſſe penes Proceres, ſed penes populum, cui 


| i rat rentur. Contra quam ſententi-- 
Pape 1 %% * fer U. . * 0" Ws Ty 
—_— Vol. IV. : 


ple, wherein he 


. Contra” cam defi 


nia profugo, Zachariæ 
luci nomen & pudbrem admudum ——— anno poſt 
| Lugduni publicatur adverſus illum 


. « Two years after a moſt virulent | 

+ Defence was publiſhed by a Frenchman, - who. chad 92, col: 1. 

«© taken — in Germany, under the name of Za- 

* chary Furneſter; which reflecting very ſeverely on 

* the character and wb 

year a Reply was publiſhed at Leyden tothe Libel 
„in — 


5 DONI 


am Ordines Hollandia decretum ſive diſputationem publi- 
cam ediderunt 16 d. Oftobris 1587 (8). A great many (8) Idem, ibid. 
will credit this rather on the authority of Mr. fag. 412, 413. 
uber, than on that of Grotius; for which reaſon 1 | 
do not cite what the latter has ſaid in the fifth Book of 


his Hiſtory of the Netherlands. It is thus he ſhould © % | 


be cited, and not in the fifth Book of his Annals (9). (9) Mr. Teiffier, 
Doneau was not the only Profeſſor who caballed againſt dit. aur Ele- 
the authority of che States in favour of England. £7 gts tha 
Lambert Daneau, a French Miniſter who "took'refoge 7th Book of the 
in Holland, and Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, - en- Annals. 
gaged in the ſame cabal (10). If we may 
A this . the faction of the Preachers 
pulace, and their deſign was to ſubject the 
pablic to the Dominion of the Engliſh (11). | 17) Thuan: lib. 
[D] Thuanus has been guilty of ſome miſtakes.) Ac- is pag- 146, & 
cording to his narration we believe that Do- 7 | 
neau, when he- left France, went to Leyden. © Qui 
cum primum Avarici Biturigum (12) diu docuifſet, poſt (12) That is, at 
tumultum Parifienſem * ſolum patrium wertere coattus pay” — "_ 
Lugduni Bataworum aliquanto tempore befit (13). i. e. n ſaid in — 
„Who having firſt taught ſor a long time at Tranſlation of 
was after the Maſſacre of Paris obliged to quit his Tbuanus, in Teiſ- 
„ native country, and ſtaid ſome time at Leyden.” fer, E/ge:, tom. 
Now: this is falſe: for aſter his flight he was Profeſſor Ps. 160. 
at Heidelberg, before he was ſo in Holland. Beſides (13) Thuan. lib. 
this, Thuanus is miſtaken” in the age of our Profeſſor; O0. pag: 405. 
he makes him to have lived as long as Oujacius, that 
is fixty eight years (14) 3 and yet Doneau's Epitaph (14) Idem, lib. 


(15) teitifies that he died in the fixty fourth year of 99 · pag- 378. 


88. pag. 147. 


his age. Pridie Eid. Majas, they are Thuanus's (15) 4pud Meur- 


words (16), fatis conceſſit, endem qus Cujaciur ætatis ſium, Athen. 


anno, & minore fama, quod illius fame wore & ſcrip- Brat. pag. 132. 


tis obſirepere- tota vita pro lud habuerit.” i. e. He (16) Lib. 100. 
departed this life the 1 4th of May, in the ſame year pag. 405+ 


of his age as Cujacius did, but not in ſo great fame, 


having made it the diverſion of his whole liſe to e 
«« ſpeak and write againſt the reputation of that 


<< Civilian.” See the XXIVth Letter of Voſſius, in 


page 23. Lam ſurpriaed Thuanus ſhould not know 


the Zacharias Furneſterus of whom he - ſpeaks is 
our Doneau : it was hi who under that fictitious name 
refuted the Apology of the maſſacre of Paris ſent to 
the Diet of Poland in 1572 by the Biſhop of Valence. 
} biennio poſt contraria © deferiſio 
edita e admodum wvirulenta à Gallo quodam in Germa- 
eri nomine, queer cum Mon- 


urneſteri libellum pro 
oarne Monlucio Epi ſtopo & Comite Valentino Dien 
reſcriptio elegantiſſime ſcripta & Tacobe Cjacio F. C. 
bujus etatis principe, nomine tamen ſuppreſs (t y) e. i. e. (17) Thun · 


tation of Monlac, the next 


* 


of chu Menlue Biſhop 
N MAY and 


— . 
© » 


} 


» 7 


\ 


believe (0) Thuan. lib, 


et that His. lib. 53. page | 
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) Zxcra%:d ber 1572 (a). He had fixed | 
55 Tune, then about thirty fix years old {b), He was a member of the Academy abovemen 
Tassen, Parte 1. the ſurname of Bizzdrfo, which he had taken, ſu 


pag · 20. 


— 


(13) 
de Scriptts 


Poris, pag · 263. 


Vas of a very good family IB. 


DON 


Dod (AN roNY FRANCIS); Led in-the-fixicents/Century 


78 5 
» © 


f 
5 
2 
a. 


others Whom he had injurioaſly cenſuretl. He died at Venice in the month of Septem- 


abode there towards the end of the year 1547, being 


one who not only in his Poems, but even in his Proſe Writings, follo 
ways. His inventions and his concert: were ſtrange flights of imagination, and he ſtrove 
to diſtinguiſh Himſelf by ſurprizing his Readers with fictions a little too extravagant. He 


4% and Count of Valence, written in a moſt elegant ffumi, & per ogni profeſſione A Huomini. i. e. The 
«« ſtyle, by James Cujas, the greateſt Civilian of this Marbles of 4 — of the Academy of the 
„age, but without having his name ſer to it.“ Mr. „ Peregrini., That is to fay, Dialogues ſuppoſed to 
Deckber-(18) knew very well that Donellus was * ay between men of various conditions, in reputa- 
Author of the Writing of the pretended Furneſterus ; ©* laces. of diverſion in Florence: full of Diſ- 
but he has been mi in two particulars : 41, in ** courſes in different Sciences, {mart Sayings, various 
faying that the Anſwer of Furneſterus was publiſhed * Hiſtories, ancient and modern Proverbs, moral Sen- 

ing it was written to refute *©* tences, Moral Stories and Novels; divided into four 


Xs 


of Florence, and publiſhed a humber-of Italian Books [A], which made him 
for a wir. | iti refled.an- abuſive and Kr character; 33 
did not fo much. c farify his own inclinatioo, as in com the requeſt of one 
of his friends. He ſuffered ſome Leters which him to be inſerted 
in his Works, Which did him a great deal of | ſe Lithers - 
ſently boaſted chat they had compoſed all that had a red under the of Doni. 
Fe per an end to theſs infults by publiſhing a new | ition of his Works in a better 
form, and to the good advice of the Academy of the Peregrini. He ſuppreſſed 
the Encomiums he had beſtowed on s unworthy! of that honour, and he praiſed 


tioned ; (5) See the 224th 
page of his In. 


1 
Catharina infe: the Apology which Nücha ums (=), a Knight of © Books. A work uſeful for people of all conditi- 


7 

2 Seureus, 500 
Eques Hitreſoly- Com 
mitanus, coram 
Ordinibus regni i 
Palantæ ſuit. Void. 


H- pubihed « great mumber 
(1) Ghilini, T-a- Here is the Liſt which — has gi 


Malta, had made in the general Diet of Poland (19). * tions, for the reformatiott of manners, and for men 
Michael de S&vre, Knight,of Malta, and © of all profeſſions, &c.” I have nat che firſt Edition 
mander of the Order. The of the reign of this Book, which is that of Venice 1552 3 but 1 
Henry III b have that of the year 1609, in Venetia, profſo Giv. 
ſpeak of him by the name 'of the Chevalier de 6evre. Battifia Bertoni, in 410. | . | * 
Here is the Title of anothen Book, which he print- 

ed at the ſame place, 4 Fran, Rampazetto, in 
. the year 1565, in 8yo; La de! Duni Fiorentino, 


. Parte 3+ 1 N libri di Medagli : tre Invittive, diviſa in cingue libri di gran valire, fatto titalo di poca 


mo in tutte le forme, per comparazioni, alla 
| Giede titols di Microcoſme : PEternita della Patria in 
 cingue-libri| ſpiegata': una 


_ @\difeortere: i Mendig 


che hanno ; titoli, il Baleno, la Gaetta, e il Tumo: 


eratione.' i e. The Gourd of Doni the Flo- 
tre Dialgbi atamente flampati, cio d della Fortuna 


«© renting, divided into five Books of great importance, 


ſepar | 
 & HAnflicita di Ceſare, della Mufica, e del Dig under a trifling title.“ | any: 


del Huo- 


Ghilini obſerves that Doni's Libraria is divided in- 


la Libraria, diviſa in due parti : un Tratidto 
— u, alla qual Opera to two parts3 but Mr. Teiſter ſpeaks of it in a dif- 


Comedia intitolata lo Stu tre Trattati ; Nel primo ſono 


Vin troduromo pic. per ſone con cento e piu Diſcor, a di i; Nel ſeconds, 
: -la Zucea : la Fi- dati in luce tutti i oa png" xo — 


finder i Marmi, ut 


fofia morale: il Cantelliere : he Proſe antiche di Dante: il nome de componitori dell chere, d titals, Wc. le matt- 
| Ja Guerte navale tra Ja ſacra Lega, e gf Inftdeli in rie: Nel terizo, fs lege Dinventione dell” Academie, in- 
werſt heroici narrata : 2 ö 


: ele fieme con i fapranomi, i motti, le impreſe, 3 

| ame da tutti i deademici. In Vinegia apprefſo Gabriel 

ing of three or four rot x Giolito de Ferrari, 1557, in 12, & ibidem Atte- 
bellum Salitatum; 1580, in 12. i. e. The Libra- 
„ia is divided into three parts. The firſt comprizes 
« the Italian Authors, with above a hundred Diſ- 


g * courſes upan them. The ſecond acquaints us with all 
(2) See the «+ the Books which the Author had ſeen in manuſcript, 
224th page of his his liſe there. «© the names of the Writers, their titles, ſubjects &c. 
Meni. 4 gli Scolari & The thirdtreats of the inventions of the Academies, 

ritati, & de gli Amanti « with the ſurnames, motto's, devices, and works of 
de F 4 all their members.. 

fant. BJ] He au, of @ very gad family.) I have read 
Inferno 4. | | a Letter which was written from Como by Benedetto 
-Capiteni poltrani Wc. i. e. 7 Volpe, wherein he obſerves that he was great- - 


giovevole à per ſine d gn flato per il corregimento d Co- from which marriage ſeveral families are derived, 
; I . 


ferent manner. La Libraria, ſays he (3), divifa in (3) Taller, in 
feritti. di Autori volgari, — = 
. 22 of the Edit - 
ba reduti a penna, of Geneva, 1686. 


- 


4 and Pedints. - The Hell of ill married people, and ſon of SaL Vino Dow, the contemporary of te, 


„ of lovers. The Hell of rich miſers, and poor and a good Poet. Jo non bo gia la Poefia per beredita, 
„ digals. The Hell of whores and rogues. come «voi, che ſate Figliuolo d'un Nipate de Saluino Demi, 
„Hell of ignorant Doctors, Artiſts, and Lawyers. che fu compagno di Guitton Saluti, Meer Cino, & Dante, 
The Hell af Poets and Compoſers. The Hell of Franceſchin metro, & _ e (4). ile. 
Soldiers arid-cowardly Captains Sec.“ This is but * I have not Poetry by inheritance, as you have, who 
the hrt part of the lr de/ Dont. I do not know *© are the ſon of a grandſon of Salvino Doni, the 

He had already publiſhed another Work : the title Dante, our Franceſchino, and all that tribe.“ 
of it, which I ſhall give you at length, 
| int us with this man's method.  Marmi de! who had brought from Rome» the Coat of Arms 
Duni Aeademico Peregrino. Cit Þ' Ragionamenti intro- which was 
daiti a furß da varie conditiani #\Huomini, à luaghi di ſterity of man continued in Flonencs till the time 
 honeftlo piacere in Firenze r: nipiano di Difeorſi in varis of Farinata de gli Uberti ; that then one Francis 
Scienue & Difeipline, Matti arguti, Iforis warie, Pro- Doni, who was of the Ghibeline- faction, choſe to 
unit antichi IS modirni, Samtens morali, - Arcidemi leave Florence, rather than-conſene'the city ſhould be 
& Nounllates tnorali's "Diviſo in quattro Libri. Opera diſmantled. (3). He married a woman of Fielola ; 


* 


> which 


«c companion of Guitton Saluti, Meſſer ino, and 


(4) La Zucca del 
Doni, folio 314 
verſo. 


may ſerve to | Doni anſwered, that he was: deſcended from a man 


. z 


to the Florentine that the po- (5) Leandro Al 


berti, Deſcritt. 
gi tutte Þ Italia, 
ſo m. 44 verſe, 
relates the fat 
otherwiſe, and 
without ſayin 


any thing of chi- 


Doni. 


| 
h 
{ 
4 


DON. 


DONNE (JOHN), an e res and Deng of de, Event * 
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was born of virtuous parents of the iſh Religion at London in the year 1373, and 
deſcended by the father's fide of a very antient family in Wales, and by the mother's of 
9 ) Life of . that of Sir Thomas More, and Judge Raſtal (4). In the beginhitig of Michaelnins 
35 les Wal. Lerm 1584 he became a Commonet of Hart-H in Oxford, wich his younger brother 
1, pag. 11, 12. Henry; and having continued there about three years (b) removed to the Univerſity EO wt. Ar; 
—_ Lon: | Cambridge, where he ſtaid till his ſeventeenth Bens without having taken any degree: at cl. 5:4 24 
his Church n either Univerſity, on account of the oath to be adminiſtred to him for that purpoſe [A. rat. 
of Great . 1% From Cambridge he was tra plantet! 40 Lincoln's: Inn for the ſtudy of the Law; but (e) Witon, pigs 
. into that , his father, who was 4 Mercharit, died, and let 
oi rn him three thouſand pounds. His mother and his friends uſecl their utmoſt efforts tb (4) Lam, pag: 


— 4 — him firm to the Romiſn Religion, in which he had been born; but his regard fer 


engaged him in a ſerious examination of the Controverſies — that Church and () In the Epi- 
the Proteſtants, which at laſt determined him in favour of the Later B)- About the non her me» 
twenty firſt year of his age he reſolved to travel; and the Earl of x going firſt to —— of 
Cales in 1596, and the Iſland Voyages in 1597, he attended his Lordſhip, and did not wie is faid to have 
return to England, till he had ſtaid ſome years in Italy and Spain [C], where he made ben — 
many uſefal obſervations of thoſe countries, and learned their languages to oe Fane (c). — the 


Soon after his return he was appointed b = Thomas Egerton of the Geng e tin 
Great Seal, his chief Secretary A TD), in which poſt he oh np * e ring of Ne d 
which time he fell in love with Anne, the daughter of Sir George More, Chan» 9 of Londen, 


cellor of the Garter, and afterwards Lieutenant of the Tower, and niece to the Lord 25 3 
Keeper's Lady 4 mo marrying her privately in * year 1602 (e), was diſmiſſed from don 1740, in foh 


* 


4 


which are ſettled at Piſtoia, in Hungary, and in the tered into the eighteenth year „ Gl age; and at chat 
Kingdom of Naples. Salvino Doni was deſcended time had betrothed himſelf to no Religion, that 
from the latter. He made a Sonnet, to which Dante give him any other denomination than a Chriſtian. 
wrote an Anſwer, and which is printed in a Collection And reaſon and piety had both perſuaded him, ſays 
(6) Taken from of ancient pieces (6). Moreri's Dictionary mentions Walton (4); that there could be no ſach fin as ſchiſm, (4) Fot · x36 
a Letter of Doni the branches of this family which have ſettled in France. if an adherence to ſome viſible Church were not ne- 
we — end Take notice that all the Doni's are not noble 5 for ceſſary. About the nineteenth year of his age, be, 
folio 314- ſome of them are deſcended from a FaQor, or neceſ- being then unreſolved what Religion to adhere to, and 
ſary man, who took his maſter's name; it being 4 conſidering of how much importance it was to chooſe 
frequent in Florence for thoſe who had been long em- the beſt, immediately laid afide the fludy of the Law, 
yed to do the buſineſs of noble families, ſcanda- and of all other Sciences, that might 
fly to aſſume the names of their patrons. Frui un nomination, 
akra parte de Doni, che fon nati du Fattore, il quate troverſies between the Church 
faceva le facende loro, come me ſono nulti gala Citta di teſtants (5). 
(7) E Den, folio Firenze, i quali u Db la robba & i umi delle this ſubje& in the Preface to 
314 vs of the cſs aol dove cating tempo; abovecited. * 
Zucc caſa molto infam & vituperoſa (7). . . vi /ap0 * well enough, that this irreſalution not only 
(3) Ibid. folio guali ſon i Deni mobil diſeaſe dalla vera ta caſa, & * my fortune, but alſo 
315. gui i plebei wenuti per via di faitorie (8). 
due 2 Degree at either Univerſity, 
ailminiftered to him for 
Se taking any Degrees, ip che 
\ 14 of Dr. 2 of * s friends, ſays Izaack Walton (1), who 
93. Done &c. being for beir Religion of 2 Romiſb Perſuaſion, were 
E 12. 4th edit. con/cionably averſe to ſome parts of the Oath, that is al- 
1675. aways tendered at thoſe times, and not to be rifuſed by 
thoſe, that exper? the titulary honour of their ſtudies. 
[BI His mother and bis friends uſed their utmoſt cf 
ta keep bim firm to the Romiſh Religion . .. . . but 
"bis regard fir wath engaged him in @ Jirina exams | 
nation . . which at laſt determined him in favour of *©* my ſelſe 3 and by that, which, 
(2) Ibid. pag the Proteftants.] « His Mother, ſuys Walton (2), and to be the ordinary means, 
12, 13. thoſe, to whoſe care he was committed, were watch- and equall and- indifferent — 
—— — and to that end ap- dertook this iry, he beli 
« pointed to him tutors both in the Mathematicks, to be the beſt | 
«« and in all the other liberal Sciences, to attend him. therefore applied himſelf to the examination of his 
« But with theſe arts they were adviſed to initill in- reaſons. He proceeded in this fearch with all mo- 
1 to him particular principles of the Romiſh Church; derate hafte, and about the-ewentieth- year of his 
« of which thoſe Tutors profeſt (tho' ſecretly) them- age ſhewed the then Dean of G locoſter (6) all the Card (6) Mr. W. ton, 
„ ſelves to be Members. They had almoſt obliged nal's Works marked with many weighty obſervations xe: 14. ſays, 
„ him to their faith, having for their advantage, be- under his own hand (7). | * 3 
< ſides many opportunities, the example of his dear [C] Staid fame years in hehe; — name oY 
« and pious parents. Our Author himſelf likewiſe which he _ in war was at his firſt 
tells us (3), that he had uſed no inordinate haſte, nor I 
- precipitation in binding his * 
> Ro * I had a longer wor ys be, to do than 
Sin many other men; —— to blot out certaine 
6 — of the Romane Religion, and to wref- 
- 44 tle both againſt the examples and againſt the rea- 
«« ſans, by which ome hold was taken, and ſome an- 
oc ron. maid GI upon my conſcience, both 
« nature had a and ſupe- 
40 ee over my wil and others who hy their learn · | upon 
and life ſeemed to me juibly to claime as 2 friend rather than à ſervant, him 
1 ſor the and rectifying of mine = per e mb, 6 eee 
_ «« underſtanding in matters.” He was now en- ST A EAI 00 ung 
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his place at the follicitation of Sir George More, and thrown into priſbn EI. Mr. 

Donne*s circumſtances ary, 7 greatly Teduced, he and his wife were 2 b 

their kinſman Sir Francis Wolley of Pitford in Surry for ſome years [F, till he te 

of Sir Francis, a little before: which that Gentleman procured à perfe& rtcbneiliation be- 

rween Sir George More and his ſon-in-law and daughter; Sir George engaging" to pay 
Mr. Donne eight hundred pounds at à certain day, as a portion with his'wife; or twenty 

Poon ACAEY for their maintenance as the intereſt for it, till the portion” was paid (F J. if) Walon, pag, 

Our Author then took à houſe in Micham () near Croydon in Surrey, where his Wife - 


friends and occaſions drew him often, and where he was as often viſited by many of the CO IG of 
*. , ON) Nobility and others of this Nation, who uſed him in their counſels of greateſt conſi- be Hegi 


<<. deration, and with ſome rewards for his better ſubſiſtence (5). His acquaintance and Mn in 1607, 
© friendſhip were likewiſe ſought by moſt Embaſſadors of foreign Nations, and by many ) Waltea, ta 
- . other ſtrangers, whoſe learning or buſineſs occaſioned their ſtay in England. His fortune s. 
8 ö was now very narrow JG], and thus it continued with him for rwo years ; all which 
.. 107 Bib Par 1171 t5 ST. | time 


acts LE Fell in love with Anne, 6 daughter f Sir Thomas Morton, afterwards Biſhop of Durham, ſent 
we . | George More. and marryiug her privately, was to Mr. Donne to deſire to ſpeak with him, and in- 
dan Aifmiſſed from bis place, . . . and thrown into priſon.) form'd him, that the King having the day before 
; Abe young Lady lived in the Lord r's family. made him Dean of Glouceſter (14), would readily (14) He ſucceed- 
| Sir George More, her father, having had ſome inti- J= to his friend a Benefice of equal value with the 2d Dr. O. Lare 
mation of their paſſion for each other, removed h anery ; and therefore defired Mr. Donne to wave Gier zt of 
do bis own houſe: at Lotheſly in Surrey; but it was all his expectations from the Court, and enter into ho- 1609. 8 
too lite, by reaſon of ſome faithful promiſes, which ly Orders. Mr. Donne departed, according to Dr. 
were ſo interchangeably paſſed, as never to be vio- Morton's deſire, without any Anſwer till the third day, 
lated by either party. Theſe promiſes were only and then his Anſwer, after returning him thanks 2 
Known to themſelves 3 and the friends of both uſed his generous offer, was to this effect: Sir, my re- 
much diligence” and many arguments to divert their „ ſuſal is not for that I think my ſelf too ſor 
Paſfion, but in vain. For they found methods to ** that calling, for which Kings, if they think ſo, 
come together, and compleat their marriage. The * are not good enough ; nor for that my education 
neus of this, in favour to Mr. Donne, and with his „ and learning, tho' not eminent, may not, being 
allowance, was made known to Sir George More by oY OT, ES 
his honourable friend and neighbour Henry Earl of * in ſome meaſure fit for it. But I dare make ſo dear 
Northumberland. Sir George * a friend as you are my Conſeſſor: ſome irregulari- 
| | « ties of my life have been ſo viſible to ſome men, 
Keeper's Lady to join with him to E his Lord- <* that though I have, I thank God, made my — 
No them, 


ſhip. to diſcharge Mr. Donne from his place. This “ with himbyIpefiitential reſolugions againſt 


requeſt was followed with-violence ; and —— « and by the of his grace baniſhed them 
was put in mind, that errors might be over-puni „ my affect pet this, which God knows to be 
and defired therefore to forbear till ſecond. cmſidera- «fa, is ifible to man, as to free me from their 
tions might clear ſome ſcruples ; yet he becan reſt- . cenſpres, and it may be that ſacred calling from a 
till his ſuit was granted. The Lord. Keeper-at . diſh And beſides, whereas it is determined 
s diſmiſſion faid, that be. parted woigh%: «+ beſt of Caſurftr, that God's glory ſhould be 
and fuch a Secretary, as au fitter to ſerwe a * the firſt end, and a maintenance the Mechnd motive to 
an.a ſubjeft. Sir George More was not ſa- © embrace that calling; and thajygh man may pro- 
with this, and never reſted till our Author and his % poſe to himſelf both tog 4 
at Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Brook, after- not be put laſt with ( conſcience, (18) ] 
iverſity, „which he that ſearches ee. And 31-37 
him, and his brother Mr, Chriſtopher . truly my preſent condition is ſuch, Matif Ia of 
Mrs. Donne in marriage, and wit- my own conſcience, whether it be | 
committed to three ſeveral priſons. ** that rule, it is at this time ſo perplexed about it, 
ſet at liberty, and never ceaſed that I can neither give my. ſelf nor you an anſwer. ' 
« You know, Sir who ſays, Happy is that man, 
owever his wife was detained from him, cube conſcience doth not accuſe him for that. thing, 
iged to recover her by a long and te- aubich he does. To theſe I might add other reaſon > (®) Taten to f. 
at Law, which proved troubleſome and ſadly ** that difſuade me; but I crave your favour, that I ba ».,/.,.; 
to him, "whoſe youth, and travel, and need- may forbear to expreſs them, and thankfully de- Homer : written 
A bounty, had brought his eftate into a narrow' com- © cline your offer.” 2 by Jobn Donne, 
(io) Iaem, pet · Ai (0h. At laſt his great merit and winning beha- - [G] His fortune wvas now wery narrow.]- This ap- {nem Deere of 
18, vi ned ſo eorge | pears from ſeveral" of his Letters publiſhed by his ſon ,. Publiſped by 
the world had approved his daughter's choice, fo he (). In his Letter to the Honourable Sir R. D. he Jobs Donne, 
likewiſe was ſo far- mitigated that he uſed his on and writes thus (15). © With me, Sir, it is thus: there Do&#or of che Ci. 
his ſiſter's intereſt with the Lord Keeper, that his ſon- is not one perſon, beſides my ſelf, in my houſe well. , Laue, 72 
in-law might be reſtored to his place. But che Lord * I have already loſt half a child, and with that * — 
Keeper anſwered, that bs". he au wnfeignedly. ſorry *©* miſchance of hers my wife fallen into an indiſpo- (15) Ibid. pag. 
Por what be had done, yet it aua, inconfiftent <vith bis *© ſition, which would afflict her much, but that the 152, 153. 
Place and credit, to diſcharge and readmit ſervants at ** ſickneſs of her children ſtupifies her ; of one of 
ze requeſt of paſſionate ' petitioners. Sir 's en- * which, in good faith, I have not much hope. This 
deavours for Mr. Donne's readmiſſion were ſe- meets a fortune ſo ill provided for phyſique and ſuch 
cCret; put it was not dong beſore he appeared ſo far relief, that if God ſhould eaſe us with burialls, I 
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reconciled, as to wiſh their happineſa, and not to de- know not well how to perſorm even that. I flat- 19 
ny them his paternal bleſſing but yet refuſed to con- ** ter my ſelf in this, that I am dying tod; nor can 137 
(11) Idem, pag. tribute any means towards their ſupport (1 1). - | -«« T-xruly die faſter by any waſte, t by loſs of 
18, 19. LL Eatertainad by their kinſman Sir Francis Molley 


| % children.“ Mr. Walton, who ou this Fange 

5 arg in Surry far ſoms gears. ] Moſt of the years, with ſome variation, tells us, that the Letter was'writ- (16) Pens by 
vr 6 t he lived with Sir Francis, he fiudied the Civil ten Auguſt toth from Micham ; and in rhe A . D. With Ele- 
And:Canon Laws in which ＋ a Mr. Donne mentions 

knowledge, as was judged 40 — Somerlet's marriage, Which is probably that printed 3, & fr. 

(12) Idem, pag- many, who had made that ſtudy the employment of in his Poems (16), and dated December 26th' 1673 the edit. London 
20 their whole life Ga A his charge encreaſed, (bis day of the marriage. In another Letter (17) ad 1633 in 4to· 
(13) Idem, page aj EVELY Year bringing him a child,) ſo did Sir to Sir Henry Goodere. he writes as follows : The Dewi! (17) Letters, pag. 


j = . 


e 1 


TY 
* CS 


rancis v love and. bounty (13). At this time Dr. doth wot only fuffer, but proveke us to ſome things nd. 49, 30, 51. 
I | 


turally 


time his family remained at Micham, whither he oſten fetired touſtuiy ſome poirits of 
controverſy between the Engliſh and Romiſh Church, and eſpecially chaſe-of Supremacy 
W But at laſt he removed with his family to London where gif Nobert 
| Fe his wife an apattment in his magnibcent houſe! in Drury-Eane, 
il 18, 1610 he was incorporated Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of Oxford (i). In (i) Weod, Faſt 
1612 he accompanied Sir Robert Drury to Paris HJ. Before this journey, and _ 3 


mor 633 


0 
col. 187. 


bd 
* 


aer N | o 1 D 
tur aliy good, upon condition that woe Hall omit fame other * body from pleaſure, and o tried Hop TI eat en- 
e and more obligatory. And this is his - ©* tat — A own ye ; ſo 1 try tow how, 
griateft ſubtlety herein wve have the dectitful * can für 4 priton. Av fines it is but to buitd or 
comfort of having done <vell, and can hardly fpie cur © wall müte our, foul, ſhe is Kill in der 55 


auſe it jr but an injenfible omiſſion, and ny . ſoever fortting © 
yg, af Wb the fo this | bw ies «cir ni pee ee Al 
ard to be overtaken, <vhich i, with « © a5 well” r as he Ktiows wheth, 


« 166 he" if Tall eee Veſt, 
10 with, 1691 Wale e manner, 3 and 1 


«© by ons too render towards theſe impreions ; and i 9 

« js fo mach our duty 10 avoid all occaſions of giv- 

40 ing hel ho enſions, as St. Hierome ac. i 
| ** cules Adam of no other fault in eating the apple; - 
os 

"nll Atcompanied that Gentleman to Paris] Mr. 
1 S* bY (20) Pag. 29; 
e 
> preſent at his audience 
t oh as. ſudden a reſolution | | 
ompa 


e N | prof ſtak * 

to 16 (21) Papers Hen e , 
1827), ns L2ENTY tr) See cn. 

of F was on the May 1610 ; % Annals of 

Mr. Boas was not 4 Paris 0 Sir King e, 7, 


ſe zime tha the Lord Hay was Bm . re, 2 


EE 


Siri 
2 
: F 
151 

: 
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is one dated at Paris April 

1 Style (23), in which he ſays, that he hopes to fee (22) Letters te 
England Chrigmas; another dated at the 8 Jeveral Perſon of 

July the 26th 4612 New Style (24); in which he ob- Hnr. 

ſerves, - he” made account to be in England about 7 Jen Donne, 


2223383523252 


7 th Wh — end Mr. Walton informs” us (25), &. 7, Cr. 
In another to be his compani i | (23) Wia. pays 


companion in that journey, Mrs. Donne, 232 
. ee 

| . an unwillir to allow her hu Thia. 

x any abſence from her, ſaying, pe her divining foul = 22 
boded her ſome ill in his abſence. Mr. Donne therefo 
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| re 
7 laid afide all thoughts of the journey ; but Sir Robert (35) Ps. 38, 
— 2 became ſo importunate, that Mrs. ne at laſt gave 
fel- . = : = 


21 . 
I 
; 

: 

1 

8 

: 

2 

1 


not” for {h day arrived fafe at Paris days 

if you after Mr. Donne was left alone in the room, in which 

1 write Sir Robert and he and ſome" other friends had dined 

much awry, . To this place dir Robert returned within 

mine hand. an hour, and as he left, ſo he found Mr. Donne 

, With mine own in ſuch-an ecſtaſy; and fo glcered as to his 
youre." T not as amazed Sir Robert to d him; ſo that 
you, for T have y defired Mr. Denne to declare what had be- 
s two t one.” if im in the ſhort time of his abſetice? Mr. 
in this, — able to make a preſent anſwer ; but 


pauſe, at laſt ſaid,” 7 have 
ſeen a dreadful viſton fince I ſawv you :* I babe ſeen my 
dear wife paſs twice by me t this room, ⁊olib ber 
hair hanging about ſhoulders, and a trad. child 
in her arms. This 1 have ſeen ſince N To 
which Sir Robert -anſwered ; Sure, Sir, u habe ſlept 
—— Eee one 
cholly dream, wwbich I defire you to. forget, far you are - 
—_ Mr. Bae evra 3 be 
« ſurer that I now live, than that I have not ſlept ſince 
« I ſaw you; and am as ſure, that at her ſecond ap- 
4% pearing ſhe and looked me in che face, and 
« vaniſhed.” and'fleep had not altered his opi- 
nion the next day, for be then affirmed” this viſion. 
with a more deliberate and ſo confirmed a conhnce, 
As that he inclined Sir Robert to a, fuint belief that the 
ny viſion was true. It's truly faid, chat 
den n ah win ee l 
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his ſtay in France, and after his return, many of the. Nobility and others ſollicited the 
King for ſome: ſecular employment for him [(I]; but his Majeſty, who frequently took 
pfleafure in his converſation, and had engaged him in writing his Fſeudo- Martyr [R], 


= 
* 


% 


bee # reſt ; and it proved fo with Sir Robert, for 


he immediately ſent a ſervant to Drury-Houſe, with 

a to haſten back, and bring him word, whe- 

rs, Donne was alive? and if alive, in what con- 

ition ſhe was as to her health? The twelfth day the 

meſſenger returned with this account; that he found 

and left Mrs, Donne very fad and fick in her bed; 

and that after. a long and dan labour the had 

been delivered of a dead child. And upon examination 

the abortion proved to be the ſame day, and about the 

very fame hour that Mr. Donne affirmed. he ſaw her 

(25) Idem, pag. Paſs by him in his chamber (25). Mr, Walton ob- 

29, 30. erves (26), that tho this ſtory was not related to 

him by Mr. Donne himſelf, it cu, told ＋ 2 he, 

26 % (ow Tong fmce) by a perſon of honour, and of ſuch in- 
OY 1 ty 2 . be knew more of. the . ſecrets 
Bis foul, tin perſon then living ; and 1 think 

told me the truth ; for it was told with ſuch tireum- 

flantes and fuch aſſeverations, that ( to ſay nothing of 

my own thoughts) I werily believe he that tald it me, 

+a himſelf believe it to be true. In one of our Author's 

(27) Letters ro letters (27), which appears to be written from Paris be- 

ſeveral Perſons of fore Eaſter (28), and is addreſſed to Sir G. F. he has 

Honour, pag- 74+ theſe words; * I am yet in the ſame exity, 

(23) This ap- *© which I mentioned before ; Which is, that I have 

pears from theſe 6“ received no ſyllable neither from herſelf nor by 

words in that  * any other, how my wiſe hath paſſed her danger, 

fer . nor do'T know, whether T be increaſed by a child, 


think ) we ſpall go *© or diminiſhed by the lofle of a wife.” Before Mr. 
#2 Frankford fs be Donne entered upon this, journey he gave his wife the 
there at the Elec- following copy of yerſes, which Mr. Walton tells us 
4.29) he heard * ame critics, learned both in lan- 
(29) Page 33+ - 75 guages and poetry 1 none of the Greek or Latin 

1 4+ 4 ValediSion jon, forbidding to mourn. 

And whiſper fr fouls bs. On, 991 
' Whileft fome of their ſad friends de h 
2 The Heat "a ' 


| 1 goes now, and ome ſay, no: 
8, bet us melt, and make m miſe; 
ke 5 —eer or 1 move : 
__ "Tavere profanation of our j . 
| 5 8 thy Lal a 


Mowvings of ib earth cauſe harms and fears "BY 

Men rechon what they did or meant. 
But trepidation of the ſphears, 
Dab greater far, is innocent. 


| 1 
| Abſence ; becauſe that doth remove 
+... , Thoſe things that elemented it. 


Wat our _ know not) what it is, 


A breach, but an expanſion, 
Like gold to Aiery thinneſs beat. 


hy < 32 ho, 

= iff twwin-co es are tWo : 

; 7h ou, the rf makes no ſhow 
Do move, ib other do. 

And though thine in the center fit ; 
Tet when my other far does rome, 

Vins leans, and hearkens after it, 


And grows eredt as mine comes home. N 
l fag Aa bot, Fond pa | 


3 by firmneſs m my circle juſt, 
85 "Y 1 gun. 


ſiutions and gradations this conc 


printed at London in 1610 in 4to, was fo highly pleaſed with that work, that in 1614 


7] Many of the Nobility and ochers follicited the 
King for ſome ſecular employment for him.) This we 


are informed of by Mr. Walton (30), who. obſerves (40) 
hkewiſe, that the King had ** given him ſome hopes 35. 


« of a State-Employment, ry gs much pleaſed 
„when Mr, Donne attended him, eſpecially at his 
„ meals, where there were uſually many deep diſ- 
*« courſes of general learning, and very often friend- 
„ diſputes or debates of Religion betwixt his Ma- 
<«« jeſty and thoſe Divines, whoſe places required their 


«« attendance on him at-thoſe times, particularly the 


«© Dean of the Chapel, who was then Biſhop 


oun- 
«« tague (31), the Publiſher of the learned and eloc 


« works of his Majeſty, and the moſt Reverend Dr. gun f. 
% Andrews, the late learned Biſhop of Winchefter, who ſhop of Winche- 


«« was then the King's Almoner.” The ſame Writer ſter. 


222 and my 


purpoſe te_profer you, f in till go wp 


the. . , . | * 


But the King gave a poſitive denial 
and replied, I know My. Donne is 4 
the abilities of a learned 

erful Preacher 


way, and in that way I wall 
t appears from one of hi 


«© rather wear out, 


lows: Pluds-Mar 


ein out of certaine prapo- 
lion is evited ; that thoſe, 
which. are of the Romane Religion in this Kingdame, 
may and ought to take the oath of Allegeauce. London 
1610 in 4to. It is dedicated to King James I. Mr. 
Walton tells us (34), that. ſeveral diſputes having 


in 1 arguments into à method, and then 
to write his anſwers to them; and having done that, 
not to fend, but to be his own meſſenger and bring them 
to him. To this he immediately applied himſelf, 
and within fix weeks brought them to the King in his 
own hand - writing, as they are now printed. The 
Work contains 392 pages in 4to- beſides. a long Pre- 


face addreſſed to the in wg and. Jef, and to 


their Diſciples in this Ki in which he hath the 


following paſſage (35). 4d if they (the Popiſh Writers) (45) 5 2. and f. 


will be content to impute 40 m all. bu 


confifſt, Preface are not 


| a Humane 1 ies, The pages of the 
they ſhall —_ to faine zothing. 1 an, 1 . emer 


(33) Pag. r 
6. Th 


Oath of Supremacy and Alle- (34) Pag · 35. 


DON 


he prevailed with him to entet into Holy Orders [L], and the ſuine month appointed 
upon the King's viſiting the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
His abilities and induſtry in his 
and himſelf fo well beloved by perſons of 
Orders, he had fourteen Advowſons of 
to leave London he refaſed them. 
his wife died on the 15th of Auguſt 


him one of his Chaplains, and 

recommended him to it for the 
/4) Walton, pag. conferred upon him (&): 
41+ 

takin 

unwillin 
(1) lam, ibid: bridge (I) 
(+) See ber Egi- Of her twelfth child (m), 
taph in Strype's Of ſadneſs he 
2 
2. — 
* In che 3d Vo- in March 1621 the Vicarage 
hume of his Ser- death of Dt. Tho. White 55 
mon of Valedietion hy Richard Earl of Dorſet. 
Dine Ian Apa him about the ſam time, 


60, 88 - Lf become charitable to the 


his going to 
Germany 


1 enough : My naturall impatience not to digge 
painefully in derpe, and flo, and fullen learnings ; 
my indulgence to my freedome and libertie, as in all 
other indifferent 


and gentle interpretation to all profeſſors of Cbriſtian 
Religion, if they ſhake not the foundation, wherein 1 
have in my ordinary communication and familiar Writ- 
ings often expreſſed and declared myſelfe, hath opened me 
enough to their malice, and ut me into their danger, 
and given them advantage 10 impute to me whatſoever 
ſuch degrees of laznes, of liberty, of irrefolution, can 
produce. But if either i will transferre my per ſonal 
weakneſſes upon the cauſe, or extend the faults of my 
perſon to my minde, or to her pureſt part, my conſcience 3 
if they will calumniate this poore and innocent works 
| of mine, as if it were written either for Oſtentation of 
any ability or faculty in my felfe; ov for Provocation, 
to, draw them to an aunſwere, and jo continue a booke- 
ewarre ; or for Flattery to the preſent State, which 
though my ſervices be by many juſt titles due to it, needes 
it -not 3 or for Exaſperation, t draw. out the civill 
feoord 8 93 
bei re z or to occa uncover 
fenſible ſentences opinions of divers ſeverall Authors 
in that Church ; or to maintaine and further a ſchi/me 
and diviſion amongſt you. in this point of the Pope's 
pretences to ** juri ſdictiam ; I have no 3 
ſhelter againſt theſe imputations, but an ap, our 
224 Feuer, and a before his face, that 
my principall and dire ſeape and purpeſe herein, is the 
Unity and Peace of bis Church. Book of our 
Author was animadverted upon by Thomas Fitzherbert in 
| his Cenfare of it, ſubjoined to his Supplementiſhgo rhe 
Diſcuſſion of Dr. Barlow's Aufever to the Judgment 
a Catholick Engliſh Man &c. interrupted by the death of 
the Author F. Robert Parſons a Jeſuit: printed at St. 
Omers 1613 in 4to. 
[LI N King prevailed <with him to enter 
Into. holy Orders.) When his Majeſty had read and 
conſidered his P/eude-Martyr, he perſuaded him to en- 
ter into the Miniſtry ; to which at that time he was 


to be very unwilling, ap hending it 

RN Ee modal) to be too weighty for his abilities 

(36) Walton, pag. (36). After this, as our Author informs us himſelf (37), 
35- tte King deſcended to a perſuaſion, almoſt to a ſollici- 


| him to enter into Holy Orders ; which though 
n not then refuſe, yet he deſerred it 
ent Occa uns, almoſt three years; all which time he applied him- 
Lent i624 in ſelf to an inceſſant Rudy of textual Divinity, and to 


(37) In his De- 
vot ions upon emer- 


—_— attainment . rfe&tion in the learned 
the attainment of a greater pe . 

„Greek and Hebrew (38). He was ordained 

8 — oY Joon after Prieſt, by his dear friend Dr. 

John King, then Biſhop of London, who had been 

Chaplain to the. Lord Keeper Egerton, at the ſame 


8 „Donne was his Secretary (32). He 
9) * 2 Nona of "the molt eminent Preachers of his 
time and Mr. Chidley, a frequent hearer of his Ser- 


and her death overwhelmed him with grief A 
was choſen Preacher to the honourable Soci 
was extremely valued by that Society. In 1619 he attended the 
his Embaſſy into Germany “*. In 1621 he was made Dean of St.- Paubs () [O]; and elit. London ® 
of ee, in 2 . in London fell to him by the 
the Advowſon of it having been given to him long before /; Walton, x 
y theſe and another Eccleſiaſtical A 5 2 og 
given him formerly by the Earl of Kent, he was enabled to 700 Fuller's 
poor, and kind to his friends, and to make ſuch proviſion 
te for his children, that they were not left ſcandalous, as relating to their or his pro 
„ fion and quality (o).“ In 1624 he was choſen Prolocutor to the Convocation (p), 7tt- 


ngs, fo in es alſo, not to be- © 
troth or enthral % 4 L Haus 
paſſeſſe or denominate me : My cafingſi to afford a feete = 


e the careful father of ſeven chil 


that have ſeen affiition.” 


3 
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which was immediately 
profeſſion were ſo conſpicuous, 
vality, that within the firſt year of his 
everal Benefices offered him; but being 
Immediately after his return from Cam- 
1617, on the ſeventh day after the birth 6.) te wi e. 
. In chis time lere — 
ety of Lincoln's-Inn [N J. and Feccleſ Aręlicanæ 
Earl of Doncaſter in 2 2% £ Neve 


1716 in fol, 


Endowment, which fell to 47. 


burch Hi 
Great Bv#itain; 
feſ- Book 10. pag. 


as Altar Bad bis fire— 


He kept bis love, but not his object, wit; 
He did not baniſh, but tranſplanted it ; 
Taught it both time and face, and brought it bum 
To Piety, which it doth beſt become. M 
For ſay, had ever pleajure fuch a dreſs ? 
Have you ſeen crimes ſo ſhaft, or lovelintſt © 
Such as his lips did clothe Religion in? 

Had aut reproef a beauty paſſing fin® 
Corrupted nature ſorrowed that | ſhe flodd 
So near 'the danger of _ Jy 
And when he preach't, fbe aid, her ears exempt 
From Piety, that bad fuch pour to tempt. 
How did his ſacred flattery beguile 
Men to amend ? = | 


7 | * ays Mr. Walton (49), * 
«© a narrow unſ{ Eſtate, and (havi 


5 to 
Il 
them under the ſubjection of a ſtep-niother ; which 


«« retired and ſolitary life. ...... His firſt motion from 
* his houſe was to preach, where his beloved wife 
« lay buried (in St. Clement's Church near Temple- 
Bar London 3) and his Text was a part of the Pro- 
<« phet Jeremy's Lamentation; Lo, I am the man, 


] Choſen Preacher to the hontarabli Society of Lin- 
1 Mr. Walton tells us (41), en was (4!) Pag. 44. 


2 choſen upon the removal of Mr. (42) Thomas Gataker,; (42) Mr, Wal- 


but this is a groſs miſtake, for, Mr. Gataker left Lin- ton ſtiles him 
coln's-Inn for the racy Jer "Rotherhith' in Surrey in Dr.; which is a 
1611 (43), which was fix years before Dr. Donne was — * 
choſen there. | TT , eee took the Degree 
: [0] In 1621 he cv made Dean of St, Paul.] Dr. of Bachelor of 
Valentine Carey, his Predeceſſor in that Deanery, be- Divinity. 

ing advanced to the Biſhopric of Exeter, and by that 

means the Deanery becoming vacant, the King ſent (43) See Mr. 


* » 
No 


for Dr. Donne, and appointed him to attend him the Simeon Ahe a 
next day at dinner. When his Majeſty was . 
down, before he had eat any meat, he Aid, Dr. taker, preached ar 


„Donne, I have invited you to dinner; ahd though Redrich near Lon- 

*« you fit not down with me, yet I wilt earve to you don, Auguſt 1, 

ol a diſh, that I know you love well'; for knowing 7554 fas 46. 

*« you love London, I do therefore make you Dean —— 

of Paul's; and When I have dined, then do you 

e take your beloved diſh home to yout ſtudy © ſay 

” 2 to your ſelf, and much good . * 

« you * Rr 4 es " (44 
LPI In March 162% tht Vitarage of St. Dunſlan in Pes · 46. 

the Weſt in London fell to him by the death of Dr. 

Thomas White.” ] Mr. Walton tells us (45), chat it (45) Pag. 47, 

fell to him MuM EDTAT ELI after bis . 


3 1 x 


0 a % * 
* l . * * 4 
D i N 


that time he ma ſized with. a Gangerous.. icknefs,. which inclined him & - 


Ab upon his recovery he wrote and publiſhed. a book of -Dety: 
Ee Auguſt 2630 being 9 his eldeſt . at Abrey- yr 
Ka 2 ſſex, he fell 1 « which-with-. the help 1 marmity, ... .. - - 7275 
% Walton, 46 vapours from the ſpleen, haſtened him into a conſumption ().“ However he preached * Diſcurſe 
page $I, 52. in Meg ary: turn at Court on the firſt Friday 1 in Lent following upon P/alm Ixviii. 20 [RJ, | Fell, 
and died on the 3 1ſt of March 163 f, and was ingetred in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, Las 


. where. a monument was erected for him. His Writings [$] ſhew him to be 3 2 
RE SG and we eee e PI aſl I men of 


MI! 1 


+ © 1 


1 | 


y 2 


bu Deep G 5 et e But this 2 was e pebliſhod 3. 1626 in Bro, ineided, * e, 


iss miſtake 3 for he was admitted into nog 
in the latter end of 1621, and the Vi 

(46), ook, 5 Dunſtan's was not vacant till the death of TEA 
486. Which happened March rit 1624 (45. "a Donne 
e ürſt Sermon at chat Church, 4 Vicar there, Was 

f preached there 
3 volume of pt 

3 ; - li 


2 5 tions. 
8 5 e 4 ra . 


Devotions upon emergent occaſions, and — 
yo fleps in his fickneſs. 
is 1 „ Lag of in hi: top 
* 


in 
— was ee eee 1633 x 4t6 of. "fi 


following ti : Death's Duell: Or a 2 tion to the 


Soule a the dyi + and livin of the body. 
Delinered 4 a Lo 2 rad e ay Kings 
in the Ont 1 'y ate 
20'S bby 7; HM Ay Dagor in 
Divinity, and Deane 77 St. "bank, 1 Ne ba * 
laſt fermon, and ca ajeſties t 
— OWNE As 6 . The Editor 
in his Preface tells us, that this Sermon was, by ſa- 
« cred tie, Ailedthe Author's own Funeral Ser- 
«© mon : moſt fitly, whether wee reſpect the time, or 
8: tter. It was. ched not many dayes be- 
* 5 death, as H having done this, there re- 
** mained no 


66 this man, that his faculty in * 
| 2 in . d n 

l * t "firſt, ſo at laſt he exceeded himſelfe.” _ 
= Bs Writ ritings,]  Befidos thole abovementioned 
. N works. * warn * 

erein occ e untimely acat 
e e Day, GT, and the. decay of 
1s <hole world 53 reprgſented. 3 in two 4. 


wer ſari London 16 8 
5 intitled, The 1% e 


tion in the nent, are contemplated. © A Ser- 

nen en Judges v. 20. (> Songs, nt A Ser- 

mon preached before che Kin at Whitehall Febr. 24 

165 on Jſaiab .. 1. by his Majeſty's Com- 

Wer Londen 1627 ta 2626 in 4to. 4 Sermon on 2 . 
London 1627 in to. 1 or Paradoxes | 

| Loads an in 4to. Divine Poems, 

: 5 67 1h to Sir Do dee, London n 4633 

= hn. Pogue 91. D. With Elegies on the Aut 
1633 . Re 


IO Sema London 1634 in 4to. Eighty Sermons, pub- 
1 ortY by his fon, and ted Fi Londan 
| 15% fol. in Which are included the . Sermons above- 
1 -.» \-», mentioned. ." This is wy arg 1 Volume 2 
Domes Sermon. 45 * . 
„ Mete iſo Bk Rn Li, 

* 55 iſe another Dedication to tbe 
10 | Bolftred Whitlock, Richard Keble, — ahn Leilt, 
n . wok Commiſioners of the Great Seal, in w his ſan 

Af d be Sblerves, that the reward, which many years ſince 
oboe lt << was propoſed for theſe Sermons, had been 
. lately 3 on him by the authority of the 

Great Seal.” This is the ,/econd volume. Six and 

Yaventy Sermons. London 2664 fol. dedicated by his 

LM. 2; 22 to King Charles II. . is called the Third Vo- 
by - Game of his Sermons. Paematum ff Epi- 
5 

U u 

8 Naw Ejigy ams. London 1632 1 in 8vo. ius his 

; Tons ; or bis Inthroniſation in a late F/ifion in 

ell. London 1635 in 12mo. An Edition of this 


a (6:4 ad = print in the 7 7 


for him to doe but to die. And Js 
<« the matte death, the occaſion and ſubjet of / St. Pauls London. Publiſhed by 
2288 — It hath beene obſerved of e Civil Lau. London 1654 in 4to 


(48), that he had the il 


files this am e] and laborious pur 


Henourabl 


rticular rend, in 
Jnr hor it, 1 eee it ; 0 7 remember 1 bad 


it, 3 ly fou # it," 1 


_ bis Conclave, Viz. E Wim a Church in +. 
Moon. An, Apologit [tft 2 printed with 
former,  -E/ajer in the late Dy. Donne 
Dean of St. Pane. Being Here, 9 . 


8 0 and Pr 


mes . 
. Now made nad pale e, 15 2 . 
Dr. A the C London 510 in go. 
the Preface we ate informed, that theſe ay! 0 
. from an ſexaEt copy under the Author's own 
and that they were the voluntary facrifices of 
* ſeveral hours, when he had many debates betwixt 
God and himſelf, whether he were worthy and om. 
««. petently learned to enter into holy Orders. 
% are now publiſhed both to teftifie is modeſt val 
tion of himſelf, and to ſhew his great abilities ; — 


* they may ferve to inform thee in many holy curio- 


fities.” Parallaxe, Problems, Efayer, Charaters, 
written by Dr. Navi Dear if Ped;. To which . 
ed « 34 5, written — Latin by tht 
12 Mito P 'by J. Maine, 
5.5. A alfo Ignatius his Conclave, a Satyr _ 

+4 out of the Niall ry nin in Latin” by th 


Same Author, und 2 Bi own en. 


don 1653. W 1 m0 ion of theſe pieces 
his ſen John Donne, Doctor of the Civil Lab, to 
rancis Lord Newport, is dated from his houſe in Co. 
vent Garden 2d 165 2. "Litter; to feutrall Per. 
s of Homily > written by John Donne, ſomerime Deane 
John Donne Dy. of 
There are 
ſeveral Letters of his, and others to him from the 
ot Bohemia, the Earl of Cartifſe, "Archbiſhop Abbot, 
Ben Jolmſon, printed in a Book intitled, A Colle#ips 
Letters made by Sir Tobie Matthews, B. With a 
arazter of the tuft excellent Latte Lucy, Counteſſe of 
722 the ſame Author. wal which ave au 
fers ©) own to ſeverall Perſons of Honour, 
PA Were 4 4. wih $i; in 
gvo. This Book is dedicated to that Counteſs by 


Daune, Who Was tindoubtely dur Author's ſon, and 
the ſame, who x. 


liſhed the abovementioned volume 
of his 7 his father. Tp, thr Ag Ditlh- 
ration 0 aradox or » if jelne 

not „ naturally 2 "that it wy of . 
London a644, 2648 Kc. in Mr Wood den 
Funder the Author's (43) 4th. 0m. 
dechicated to Ed- vol. 1. col. 555. 
Mr. Walken 
, wherein “ 
e the Laws violated by that Act are iligently ſurvey- 
* ed and judiciouſly cenſured ; a Treatiſe written in 


own in the Bodleian ib! 
Herbert of Cher 


(49) Pag. 60. 


« his younger years, which alone might declare him 


«« then pot only perfect in the Civil and Canan Law, but 
„ In many other ſuch ſtudies and arguments, as enter 


not into the conſideration of many, that labour tb 


« bet t Clerks, and pretend to know All 
« things, 7 our Authar's [tters is one * Pag 20, 21. 
2 to the ble Knight Si, Edward Her 

Lord of Cherbury, ſent to him with bir Book Biathana- 


tos ; and another (5 1) addreſſed to Sir Nobert Carre, (51) Fag. 21, l. 


afterwards Earl of Ankerum, and (ent with that Book 
upon the Doctors to Germary. In es 
he obſerves, that, k was written by him m 


years before ; 8 fays he, 1 i upon d miſin- 


terpretable ſubjeR, I have always gone fo near ſuppre 
7 ee A 1 bat 


d upon it to it, nor-ma to read it; onely 
2 7 IR Piper rie, ben 
this Anſſtuer, 0 We there ** a falſe” chread in 
ay, , With" the ama 
jealouſie : any, Wy your | diferttion* admit, *to'"the 
2 of it, ys on the date of it, and that it is a Book 
3 


quritten 


ers 4. 


(52) V 


(54) 1 


(a) A 
of Bre 
tive of 


(5) Le 

Cozzar 
Librar 
ana, pi 


198. 


(1) Pri 
Baſil, \ 
trum 


1559, 
Epit. 


pag. m 


(2) See 
renovat 
419, 4 
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% Kfer e chat age T]. | nds Lord Falkland ftiles' him (F) em of ib moſt wum and — "= 
— Let. moſt elognent of our mudern Divines/ Mr. Wallh' ( 0 „chat „ there never was 
ter concerning the 66 4, more copious fancy, or greater rech of wir, than What a a 


et, ens Donne.“ And My. Dryden (/ gives' him the character of che 2 22 though (e) Deffeation of 
to Lord Faltiand's not the greateſt Poet” of our Nation +, and he tells us (u), with regard to his ical per- nue — 1 
22 Ws. formances, that he has great variety, multiplicity, and choice of thoughts; bur that 10. 6h e. 


2 28 = c he affects the metaphyſicks not only in his Satires, but in his amorous verſes, . 


| « where Nature only ſhould reign,” and peipiond the minds of the fair ſex with" nice 
/+3 Preface to h. & ſpeculations of Philoſophy, when he ſhould engage their heartz, and entertain them 
Liter: and Po. «< wyich the ſoftneſſes of love,” The ſame Writer afterwards writes thus: #/ould not 
_— | Donne's Satires, which abound with:/o. much wit, appear more charming, if be bad taten 

- care bf his words and of bis numbers? But be followed Horace fo very loſe, that of neceſſity 
{t) Preface © he muſt fall with him. And I may /afely ſay it 4 this preſent age, that if we are not jo 
ood P.. great-Wits as Donne, yet certainly we are better Poets, Mr. Pope has given us two of (#) Works of 
wm dedicated 6 bis Satires in a very beautiful dreſs1(x). Hie had a fon of beth his names, who was elected Zr wel. Pore, 
2 a Student of Chriſt Church in Oxford from Weſtminſter School in 162, and afterwards '33 r 
Abiogdon- © took che Degree of Doctor of the Laws at Padua in Italy, and on the goth of June 1638 1535 in rams. 

was incorporated in the ſame Degree in the Univerſity of Oxford. He died in the winter | 

of the year 1662, and was interred in the Church-yard of St. Paul's Covent- Garden (y). (3) Weod, Taf. 
Mr. Wood tells us (z), that he was ( no better all his life*time than an Atheiſtical Buf- 256. 2% 0 
« foon, a Banterer, and a perſon of over-free thoughts; yet valued by King Charles II;“ 
that he was a man of ſenſe and parts; and that beſides ſeveral writings of his father, he () Ibid. 
publiſhed /everal frivolous triſſes under his own name, among which is The Humble Peti- 
tion of Covent-Garden againſt Dr. John Baber a Phyſician, anno 1662. | 


avitten by Jack: Donne, and not by Dr. Donne. B. [ T1 Highly relebrated by all the great men of that 
ferve it for me, if 1 tive, and if I die, I only forbid 210 At the end of the edition of his Poems printed 
it the prefſe and the fire.” Publiſh it nat, but 'yet bur# in 163 3 in 4to we have * — upon him nen 


- 


| | 1 b 
it , and berwein theſe d aht you will with it. Our Dr. Horry King, afterwards Biſhop of ' Chicheſter, £24 


Author tranſlated likewiſe om che Greek into Engliſh, mar Browne, Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Cla. 
The ande Hiftory of the Septuagine. ' Loodow 163% rendon, Dr. Corbet, akerwards Biſhop of Oxford, 
in amo which 'Franſlation was reviſed and very Henry Valentine, Icauc Walter, the Writer of his Life, 
much ebrreted by another hand, and printed at Lon- Thomas Carie or Carte, Sir Lucius Cary, afterwards 
(52) Wood, col. don 1685 in 8 50 (5 ). Mr. Wood propoſes a Lord Falkland, Jaſpar Mayne, of Chriſt Church 
95 whether be was the Author of a wins — _ — Job r l Enaymion . 
Scourge. for Paper Perſocutors, pri in th nt grams to our Au 
. The raining tide the top of every with theſe verſes : h | Oele 
pages Paper's Complaint, and it contains three ſheets and i en (482 e ebb C494 A 
am half in 10. He left at his death, beſides an hundred / can doubt, Donne, where I be a Port bee? 
and twenty Sermons: all written with bis own hand, be When I dare fend my Bpigrans to thit 4 = 
(53) Walton, eln of 1 $00 Authors, moſt of them- abpidged and That Jo alone can judge] fo alone di make : 
page bo. Lavith bis ton band (5.3). * All the boſi- And in" toy ernſures, evenly off take = 
«</ neſſes Mkewiſe that paſt of any public conſequence As free . to difavow, 
„ either in this or any of our neighbouring Nations, A. thou bas beſt Authority t alle. 
„ he abbreviated either in Latine, or in the langua Reaid all F fond, and if I findt but one | 
« of that Nation, and kept them by him- for uſeful Mari by thy band, and with the better Ine 
e membrials. So he did the copies of divers Letters My titles feaÞd. Theſe that for claps do curl | 
i and: Caſes of Conſcience; that had concerned his Lr prnies, poriers, players praiſe delight, = 
(54) lem, ibid. friends, with his obſervations and ſolutions of them, And till they burſt, their backs like afſts had; 
54) fem, wd. Sah divers other bufineſſes:of i mpottance, all par. f man ſhould Jerk great glory, and not broad. 
„ ticalthrly and methodically digeſted by him (5 4).” IT. TY 


— _ — A » o 
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' PONZELLINUS (IEROM) a; learned Italian Phyſician, and Author of ſome 

Books. | wer A 2 . Century. 1 25 born at Orzi nuovi, in the ter- 

ritory 4 practiſed c in Breſcia for ſome time: but he was conſtrained 

to Kave that city, on account of a literary quarrel wherein he had engaged himſelf againſt 

(a) A Phyſician Vincent Calzaveglia, in defence ot Joſeph Valdagna (a). Theſe were two Phyſicians, 
of Breſcia, a na- the former of whom. publiſhed, a Book againſt the other, and was refuted in ſo terrible 
e Ven amannerby Donzellinus, that Joſeph: Valdagna and his Advocate were both obliged to 
nt the city of Breſcia, The latter retired to Venice, and practiſed there with great 

aeceb, but it is aid he came to a tragical end, and that being accuſed of having in an 


4 + > 


Ions exæcrable manner affronted the Majeſty of Religion, and that of the State, he was con- 
Crack della — to be thrown into the ſea! (0. Cozzando, who furniſhes me with this Article, 


3 mr places'this in the year 1 ;60. A Book is aſcribed to this Phyſician, which may well belong 
198, " to another Jerome DoNZELLINUS [ B], | | DORIEUS, 
[4] — Greek r 11 the Treatiſe of Galen 1586, in 4to; at Altorf, in 1587, in 8vo; and at 
(1) Printed at de Pti/ane, and eight Orations of Themiſtius (1). Leyden, in 1635, in 12mo.. (3). The Oxford Cata- (3) This Edition 
Baſil, pn Pe- Hig Confilia && Epiftals Medice are to be faund in the logue, Lindenius renovatus, Leonardo Cozzando, Ko- ©ntainsz 56 pages. 

trum Vernam, Cullection which Scholzius publiſhed in the year 1598, nig. &c. attribute it to the ſame Author who wrote | 
7559, in 3vo. at Prancſott. His Leiter De nature, &c. was. printed the BooksL have mentioned above; but I doubt whe- | 

Epic. Geſneri, at Venice, in 1570, in 40. (2). K . +... ther they be in the right: for the Donzellinus who 

pag. m. 775. B] 4 Book.is aſeribed to. him, which 790 be- 7 the 223 —— in —— is ſur - , 

(2) See Lindenius / another IE Ro DONZELLINGS:} IN W in. named d Veronenſs in the Title of the Work; and it is (4) Epir. i 
renovatus, og * — ———— Mes compe/- certain that the other was ſurnamed Brixienfis * 3 
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DORIE US, fon. of Diagoras the Rhodian, acquired incomparable glory in the public 

Games of Greece. His addreſs. in thoſe exerciſes was hereditary; for his father held a 

(s) Ex Panfania, vety illuſtrious rank among the perſons who had won the prize in thoſe Games.  Dorieus 
6. pag- 184 obtained. crown in the Olympic Grey He obtained eight crowns fucceffively in; the 


(5) A famous  Iſthmian Games, and won ſeven in the 
“ Remark Article of DIAGORAS (6): 

11 Corzando bad rightly fixed the tragithl death of 
the latter under the year 1560, he would have been 
manifeſtly in the wrong in aſcribing to him the Re- 
medium ferendarum injuriarum, a Work which the Au- 
thor dedicates: to Sixtus Vicedomini, Biſhop of Mo- 
dena, and ſon of a ſiſter of. Cardinal Moron. That 


emean (a). See the Sequel of the Hiſtory in the 


jurjaram was written. This Treatiſe is fall of ex- (5) Dante Re. 
cellent Morality : the Author therein declares that br Ce le- 
he is not one of thoſe who think the immortality of 14, Lag R. 
the Soul cannot be proved by Philoſophical reaſons On 163g. 1 


of having not diſtinguiſhed the Soul from the con- (é) gem, ibid. | 


Cardinal lived till the year 1880, and was dead when ſtitution of the Body (6). s. 143, & fog, 
the Epiſtle Dedicatory of the Remedium ferendaram in- wa F | 
oe ei. CFDORSET (THOMAS SACKVILLE 'Earl of), Lord Treaſurer to Eli (4) See 4 Sym 


„and ſon of Richard Sackville Eſq; and r 


(c). Wood, ahi e- born at or near Withyam in the County of Suſſex () in the year 1536 [BJ. He was edu- — — 
. . c . cated in the Univerſity of Oxford (5) in Hart-Hall ( 9 where he became an excellent sf cb Righe fla. 


4; David Ide Poet (d), as appears from his perf 


ate Worthies, 


Hie afterwards removed to mms Sort of 


- : X 8 0 Dorſet, late Lord 
rag. 677. ad edit, Cambridge, where he had the degree of Maſter of Arts conferred on him (eh; High. 7750 1 
Roe? | = ; \ p A England. 
ee, th 1 2 * | „t denn Abbot 
Oxon. ubi ſupra. DL 3 | n n e 
[4] 2 of an ancient family.) Mr. Arthur ing all the examples from the beginning of our H- lee — of 
(1) Peerage of Collins informs us (1), chat it is evident as well from to their own times. „ It was then (9), /ays My. bis Lordſoip's 


England. By Ar- the Norman Hiſtorians as other Authorities, that this 

ebur Collins Eſq; family was of noble extraction in Normandy, and de- 

"_ 2&7 gots nominated from a Town and Seigniory of their name 

* in 870 in that Province, of which they were owners. HEA- 

BRAND, Lord of the ſaid Seigniory of Sackvil, is 

mentioned in the Norman Hiſtorians to be one of the 

Nobles, "who. came into England with William the 

Conqueror, and returning into Normandy, was living 

there in the year 1079, having iffue three ſons, Sir 

RDAN DE SACKVIL, Who was Sewer of England 

y Grant of William the Conqueror, hut reſided in 

Normandy, where he died; Sir WI LLIAM SACKVIL, 

who left three daughters, heirs to their brother: 

and Sir Roß ER T Sacxvir, the third ſon, from whom 

is deſcended THOMAS SAcK VIU, the ſirſt Earl of Dor- 

ſet, of whom we treat in this article, and who was 

ſon of Ricaarp SAckvil, Eſq; who was a Gen- 

(2) Idem, ibid. tleman of eminent abilities, and was of the Privy 

pag» 395 Council to King Edward the VIth, Queen Mary, 

and Queen Elizabeth (2). By Winifrede his La- 

(3) Idem, bid. dy, daughter of Sir John Bruges, Lord Mayor of 

pag. 398. London, and married ſecondly to William Paule: 

(4) In his Sermon Marguis of Wincheſter, he left iſſue the abovementi- 

preached at Weft- © HOM AS SACKVILLE, and a daughter Anne mar- 

minfler May 26, ried to Gregory Fines,' Lord Dacres of the South, 

_ 2 _ Fu- who dying without iſſue by him in the 37th year of 
proves 3 Rizhe Queen Elizabeth, was buried at Chelſea (3) 

Honourable Tho- [B] Born . . . in the year 1536. } r. George 


mas Earle f Dor- Abbot tells us (4),, that he was ſu to be, ſeventy 

ſet Sc. Oc. pas · cuο year old, when he died; which was on the 19th - 
16. of April 608. l . | 

(5) Worthies, in FC] Became an exc Poet, as afpears from his! 


Suſſex. See lile- performances in that abay. F uller informs us that ; 
— _ . le he continued at Oxford, he wrote Cee Latin 
= ien, and Engliſh Poems. And Mr. Wood obſerves (6), 

that thoſe Poems were publiſhed,” yer I preſame, ſays 
(6) Atben, Oxon. he, they are 4 or forgotten; as baving either no name 


val. 1. col. 347. to them, or that the copies are quorn out- Mr Joſeph 


Spence, Profeſſor of Poetry in the Univerſity of Ox- 
(7) Scme Account ford, remarks likewiſe (7); that the Lord Buckburſt 
of the Lord Buch- **1 was, ( what perhaps all perſons of his birth ought 
hurſt and bis T . : | 
Writings in a © 10 Wel 5 Ret oply acer youth. All the latter 
Letter is the Right , Part of his life he was wholly taken up in State - 
Hon:urable the affairs. In both of theſe views he was one of the 
Earl of Middle» * moſt confiderable men of his time.” His poetical 
Ve, pag. a. pre. Writings, which are ſtill extant, are, I. The Introduc- 
—_— gee 1ra- tion to the Mirrourof Magiſtrates, with a Preface in 
4.4 by Tho- Proſe : II. 'The Story of the unfortunate Duke of 
mas Sack vile Buckingham in Richard the ſecond's time: III. The 
Led buckburft, Jragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, ſons to Gorboduc King 
3 200 of Britain. The Mirrour of Magiſtrates, as Mr. Spence: 
22 Eh % ablerves (8), is an old faſhioned title to a ſett of Poems, 
and Earl of Der- which were very much applauded in their time. It 
J Logdcn 1736 conſiſted of examples of eminent bad men, who had 
in 80. come to miſerable ends. The inſtances were taken, 
(3) Ibid. pag, 5. here and there, ſrom our Engliſh Hiſtory, without 

any great order, There was once a delign of collect- 


* his Lordſhyppes earneſt : 


/ «@ 2 your Honours, i 
«© { like 


«« Spence, that Lord Buckhurſt wrote his adudion, Chapleines, pag: 
„ which was to have ſerved for an Introduction to the 13: edit London 
„ whole ; but as that deſign was aſterwards dropt, it 68 in 40. 
40 _ Liga in Gabady of the _ juſt, before ane 
«« of the particular ſtories written by the ſame hand.“ 
The Mirrour was printed at London in 1559 in 410, (9) In 1557+ 
2 22 title: 4 
rrour frates, wherein my be xample 
Cane with bow grievors plagues vices art puniſhed Ac. 
We have now, before us an Edition of 1 563 in 4to. ' , , 
under the following, title: 4 _ Magiftrates. 
n herein maye be ſeen by example. of others, with hoe 
greuous plagues wices are puniſhed ; and bowe frayle:and 
unſtable worldly proſperity is foundle\even of theſt, * 
fortune ſeemeth 9 to favour. Anno 3 563. In- 
printed at London in Kleetftreetr nere to Dua an: 
Churche I. Thomas Marſbe, It is dedicated d çj r 
Nobilitie and all other. in Office by William Baldwin, — 90 
who in the Dedicatory obſerves, that “ the 
©* Worke was begun, and parte of it prynted in Queene 
„% Maries time, but hyndered by the. Lorde Chaun- 
«< cellor that then was: nevertheles, through the means 
of my Land Staffird, the; Hy Parte Was Jicenced* 
and imprynted the fyrſte yeate of the raygne of 
this our moſt noble and vertagus Queene, ad deti- ö 
cate then to your Honogrs wyth this Preface. Since 
„Which time, although I have bene called to Mother 
trade of lyſe, yet my good Lorde S:afforde hath not 


«© ceaſed to. c: me | o much as I 

e ao handy 1 6 dr bode) 

his yppes ea I have: yow alſo 

6 Spry pram Forma gn fy 2 

2 as the [ 0 r. mens. Whi 

727275. Ws, | 
niftant! K that it ma 

yous 1 


worthy; wittes to 


Baldwin tells us, that the Printer havihg a defign to 
N Lydgate's Book of the Fall of Princes tranſlated 
rom Boccace, was adviſed to procure the ſtary to | 
continued where Boccace left off to the. preſent time, 
chiefly of ſuch as fortune had dalyed with here in this 
Nand; upon which he engaged ſeven Gentlemen of 
wit and learning to aſſiſt Mr. Baldwin in that Work, 
who all agreed, ſays that Writer, that I Shou uſarpe 
Bocha's 'rowme, | and the wretched Princes complaynt um- 
to me; and toke upon themſolves every max for bis 
part 10 be ſundry per ſonag en, and in their behbalfes' to 
bewaile unto me their greyous 'chaunces, heavye deſtinies, 
and woeful misfortunes. In the Pretace to the ſecond 
part we are informed that the ſtory of Edmund Duke 
of Somerſet lain at St. Albans was written by Mr. 
Ferrers ; that of Shore's Wife, Edward the IV 's 5 
| | cubiine, 


22 


(10) F 


(1 
pag 


h Abbot, % d any of his time or ſtanding (7). He was: 


upras 


(10) Fol. 114. 


aver ſo, 


115. 


DOM 


and thence to the Temple, where he took the degree bf Barriſter, [<< af tokens of 
„ ſuch ſtudiouſneſs, and judgment, that be was held . inferior to 

) selected one of the Knights for the 
County of Weſtmorland to the Parliament held in the 4th and gth years of the reign of 


« ſuch pregnancy 


cubine , d Ae 

A r. Church-yard z that of Lord 
Haſty ogs by Mr. Dolman; that of King Richard III. 
by Francis Segars ; and that of the Black/mith and Lord 
Audleye executed for trayterous rebellion, by Mr. Cazyl. 
The occafion of Mr. Sackville's Induftion, was, as 
we are informed in this Book (10), that after he un- 
« derſtoode, that ſome of the Counſayle would not 
« ſuffer the Booke to be printed in ſuche order as 
335 
* with him to have gotten at m 
ec 1 the Tragedies, that were before the Dube 
«« of Buckingham's, which he would have preſerved in 
« one Volume. And from, that time backward even 
4% to the time of William the C be determined 
<« to continue and perfect all the ſtory himſelf in ſuch 
« order as Lydgate (folowing Bochas) had already 
% uſed. And re to make a meete Induction 
« jnto the matter he deviſed this Poeſye, which in 
1% my judgment is ſo wel penned, that I wonulde not 
% have any verſe thereof left out of our Volume.” 

It is evident that Mr. Wood had never. ſeen this 
Edition, ſince he tells us, that Mr. Sackvile wrote 
a 2 in proſe, and an Inductiam in verſe, ſet before 

d part of the Mirrour of Magiſtrates : wor 10 


ohn Higens. In Mr. Wood has com- 
— * 4 Nr. Sackville's Induction 
is printed in Mr. Baldæuin's Edition: 2. Our Poet did 
not write a Preface in Proſe to the ſecond. Part of the 
Mirrour; Mr. John Higens's Edition of that Wark 
was publiſhed! with additions in 186. ; and in 1610 
it was reprinted in 410. by Richard Niccolty, who ad 
ded to it 4 Winter Night's Vifion, being an addition 
of ſuch Princes, #ſpecially famous, who were exempted 
in the farmer Hiftory. After his E to the Reader 
follows his induZion in Verſe, and then the lives of 
certain Princes, with their pictures , wrought from 
wooden cuts: viz. 1. King Arthur: 2. Edmund Iron- 
fab, &c. The laſt is Richard III. To them is ad- 
ded, England's Elizabeth, or the glorious and trium- 
phant reign of that Virgin E . ſacred memory 
Elizabeth, Queen of . written by Mr. Niccols. 
But to return to the Lord Buckhurſt's Induction; the 
of it, is a deſcent into hell. The Poet feigns 
deſcended thither in perſon, as Dante had- done. 
Thoſe unhappy men were to have paſſed there in. re. 
view before him: and each in his turn to have told 
his tale, his own faults, and his misfortunes, ** This 
Niece is written, ſays Mr. Spence (11), very much 


. cc 
(11) Ubi ſupra, „ Spenſer,'s, manner. It abounds. in the ſame ſort 


Page 5. 


0 
4 ſcholar of Lord, | tio 
written beſore Spenſer. was ten years add; and indeed 


of deſcriptions, of thadowy beings, and is a 
<*"geal in tha lame 2 The firlt ti 

«« theſe two Authors, ſeemed. ſo evidently of, the fame 
4 ſchool, (for there are ſchools in Poetry, as diſtin- 


« *owiſhable as thoſe in painting) that I teh 
5D. eluded Lord Buckbur might, be ſet, down 
«a5. ſcholar of Spen/er's... But when, I came to com. 


4e pare dates, it appeared that (if one formed himſelf 
60 er it muſt have been r, that was a 
eee ett 


he took to the ſtudy of Politicks and. Management 
of affairs 2 chat he leſt off writing before 


*. << Spenſer 7 We have ſeveral beautiful paſſages 
$ 


1 


* 
* 


Iaduction, in England's Parnaſſus: or the 


£) 
, 


ited out of 


| choyſeſt flowers of our modern Poets, with their poeticall 


compariſons, deſcriptions of beauties, per ſonages, caſtles, 

ei, mountains, groves, ſtas, pingu, ſivert, He. 
Whereunto are annexed other various diſcourſes both plea- 
Jaunt and profuable. Imprinted at Longon for. N. L. 
C. B. and fr H. 1600, in 12mo, This Book, which 


contains ges, is dedicated in Verſe to Sir Tho- 
| e by R. A. Since the abovemen- 


joned edition of the Mirrour of Magiſtrates is now 
wy he to be met with, we ſhall — ſome paſ- 
ſages out of Lord Buckhurſt's Induction. 

He repreſents /orrow appearing to him, whom he 


' deſcribes in this manner. 


time I read it, 


Her body ſmall foravitherid and fireſben, 
As is the 2 that fommers 2 pr, 
Her wealked Face with vu tears beſprent, 
Her colour. pale, and (as it fem her bent)? 
In woe and playnt repoſed was her ret. 
And at the ſtorie, that of water wears, 
So dentgd were her cherkes with fall of tears. 


Her iyes fewollen æuith flowing ftreames ai, 
Wherewith her lookes thriewen 2 — 9 
Her forceles handes together 'ofte h ſmorr. 
With doleful forikes, that echoed in the He 
Wheſe playnt fuch fighes dyd ftrayt accompany, © 
That in — was never man did Ie 
A Wight but balſe ſo woe begon a. 


He afterwards repreſents himſelf as conducted 
forroqv to hell, which he dei "in a ways Pd 


> 8" 


AM 


And firſt within the porche and jaws of hell 
Sate diepe Remorſe of Conſcience, al beſprent 
With tears; and to herſelfe oft would ſhe tell 
Her wretchednes, and curſing never ſtent 
Jo ſob and ſigh ;- bat ever thus lament, 
With thoughtful care, as ſhe that all in vayne 
Would weare and waſte continually in payne. 


« Her iyes unſtedfaſt rolling here and ere, 
40 en on ory place, as place that vengeauns 

t. rou £ . 1 ' TRACY y 

« $o,was her mind continually in ſeare. 
** Tofled and tormented with the tedious thought 
40 Of thoſe deteſted crymes, which ſhe had wrought : 
With dreadful cheare and lookes throwen to 

cc the {kye, a 

Wilhing for death, and yet ſhe could not die. 


27214 DAS 5 OS - 
Next ſawe we Dread al trembling how ſhe ſhooke, 
Wich faote uncertayne prefered: here” and there: 
„ Benumde of ſpeeche, and with a gaſtly looke 
<«, Searcht every place al pale and dead fos feare,” 
His cap borne up with ſtaring of his heare, 
I Stoyndeand amazdeat his own ſhade for dreed, 
And fearing greater daungers than was nede. 


And next within the entry of this lake 
«« Sate fell Revenge gnaſhing her teeth for yre, 
„ Deviling meanes how ſhe may vengeaunce take, 
Never in reſt tyll ſhe have her dehre 3 
«*« But frets within ſo far forth with the fyer 
« Of wreaking flames, that nowe determines ſhee 
Jo dye by „or vengde by death to be. 


Our Author next deſcribes Miſery in the following 


' His Face was leans, and ſum deale pyned anvay way, 
Aud ele bis handles conſumed to the * n 
But what his body was, I canuot ſay, 
For an bis. carkas | rayment had be none, ö“ 
Save clouts and patches pieced one by one : | 
With flaffe in hand; 'and ſtrip on ſhoulders'caff, 
His c ſeſe defence: againſt the winters Bla. 
©0293 bine AT es os ©. woe Woo: 
fee for mat was roplde frames ofthe te, 
Underſumtime ſum crummes fell to his ure, 
Which: in bis wallet long. Gad waotey kept be, 
As on the which full dayntlye would he fare. 
His drinke the running ftireame ; his cup the bare 
ot of bi palm cloſed ; bis bed the hard cold grounat : 
0 this poor life was Milerie ybound. 


Whoſe «wretched ſiata when wwe had cell bebelde, 
With tender ruth on him, and. on his feares, ' © 
In thoughtful cares, furth then our pace we helde, © 
And by and by another ſhape appears 7 HM 

Of greedy Care, fill bruſping up the breres ; 

His knuckels knobde, his fleſhe deepe dented in, 
Mito tawed handes, and hard ytanned Ayu. 
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A of that Queen he 
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* 


640 


The P 
2 Z King Philip and 


The mifroue graye mo fooner bath begwins - 
7. ne, bis dight euen peeping in our hen 
When he i nb, and to bis worde rums, 

But let 1 miſty mavtels riſe, 
And with foule darke never fo much 

The fair: bright , yet ceaſeth be no while, 


to provong bis Toyle. 


8 


Lai me 
— Be lifted _ 
Of high renowne, asa hi 


So dead alyve, of Hef be — 


Tue badges reſt, the guyote of the hart, . 
Pe trawaylers eaſe, the flill nightes freer was be; 
And of our life in earth the better parte; © 

Rewer of fight, and yet in whom be ſee 
Wige, oft that tide, and ofte that never bee : 
Without reſpe#t efleming equally 
| Kyung Creſus pomp, and Irus poverty. 


Mr. Sackwille then deſcribes Old Ne. deſirous of conti- 
nuing longer in life. 


«© But who had ſene him ſobbinge howe he ſtoode 
„ [Unto bitaſelfe, and howe he would bemone 
% His youth forepaſt, as though it wrought him __ 
« To talke of youth, outh, al were his youth fo! 
mach 


He would ve muſed, and mervay 
-  ** whereon 
„This wretched Age ſhould life deſyre  fayhe, 
And knowes ful wel life doth but length his 


40 payne. % 
« | Crookeback he was, twoth-ſhaken, ant blere- 
a p 66 iy 


4 Went on three feete, and and ſometime erept on ſower, 
With old lame bones that ratled by his fide, 


«« His &&alpe all 14 Nl _ he with elde forlore, 


% His withered knocking at Deathes dore, 
«« Fumbling and , as he draws his breth, 


: + Tar belele, the farpo et paflayer-ef Deach. 


« And faſt by him pale Maladie was plaſte, 

** Sore flick in bed, her colgural forgone, 
«« Bereft of flomake, ſavour, and of taſte 

6c 22 brothes alone. 

«« Her breath corrupt; her every one 
“ Abhorring 2 paſt ne cure. 
* Deteſting phiſicke, and all phiſickes cure. 


« But oh! the ddeſul ſight that then we ee; 
«© Weturnde our looke, and on the other fide 
«© Agrieſly ſhape of Famine mought we ſee, 
«© With grieſly lookes, and gaping mouth that cryed, 
« And — for Meat, as ſhe would there have dyed ; 
% Her body thin and bare as any bone, 
«© Wherto was left nought but the caſe alone. 


% And that alas was knawen on every whore, | 

« All fall of holes, that I ne wag > lets, 

«© From teares to ſe how ſhe her armes could teare, 

„ And with her teeth gnathe on the bones in yayne : 

«© When all for t ſhe fayne would fo ſuſtay ne 
«© Her ſtarven corp, chat rather ſeemde 2 ſhade, 
Then any ſubſtaunce of a creature made. 


+ her force, whom ſtone-wall could not 
. 
Her tearing nay les ſnatching at all ſhe FEM 
With gaping jawes, that by no means ymay 
«© Be fatisfyed from hunge fs (ho mawe 3 
« But. cates hericife as ſhe that hath no la we: 
« Gnawing alas ! her carkas all in vayne, 
«© Where you may count eche ſinew, bone, and 
, vayne. 


DOR 
and Queen Mary and in the firſt 


2 Toy "of Suſſex, at the (ame time that his father was elected for Kent. In the fiſtli 
2 Q was returned one of the Knights for Buck 


d +. "He ravlld imo Franke and ind, where * he prod vor much 


taine. before the 8 
8 of the ite. "Temple, a iteh: 


flag 


year of Queen Elizabeth was choſen for 
inghamfhire to the Parlig- 


« in 


40 hase thus firmely fixt our iyes, 
«© That bled for ruth of ſuch a drery ſight, 

Loe {odayne! 8 ht in + 268 
PP As wade H with the migh 


„„ Wherewttha we howe it did 
—" med ey we and therewithal 1 
— ling it to reve her of her breatn. 


6s And by ana by a dum dead corps je. 
Heavy and colde, the ſhape of Death a 
ay Hoe all egrthly creatures to 
«c _ oſe force in vayne it is to 275. 
"= pt mobs. ne FT nor no mortal wy 
E townes, , cities, Ne 
tower, 


«« But al perforce muſt 3 


«« His dart anon out of his 4" 
« And in his hand (a dreadfi * 
«« With * We! 2 he he 


8 That moſt of all res affrayed me: 
His bodye di we bones perdie ; 
T Hape of man there Wy I playne, 

« All fave the dee the {ynewe, and N 


«« Laftly ſtoode Warre in glitteryng armes yelad, 
With _viſage gym, 1 and blacktly 


0 In his right hand a naked fworde be had, 1 
„ That to the hiltes was al with blad embrewed 5 
« And in his left (that ki u kingd 


Fuamine and fyre he 1 
| os WIA ſerve done rower 


« Cities lis ks and ae —— 
In honour, glory, and rule above the beſt, 

e e and all theyr fame er 
% Conſumed, deſtroyed, waſted, and never 
Till he theyr wealth, theyr name, and all opp 

« His * forhewed with woundes, and 2 l. 


* There bungy te pf pi ee and 
Kal 


ws mit of which ynted ads we founde 
„Deadly debate, al fu 17 inaky heare, _ 

* That Lich a bloudy ale was ybound, | 
Out breathing nought bu diſcord every where. — 


We ſhall roceed now to the. Buckh 
of Fe rand Parr, þ ſons Goo, © 8 15 
„ 18th" ] January 
1561. 2 publihed; but afterwards, 
whilſt N was py "his travels, and 1 
the time, that he was detained at Rome, ſome Book- 
ſeller here took the advantage of his abſence ani puh 
liſhed it at London 1565 in 8 vo in a very incorte& 
manner (I 2). After ce ao itlon Ll it was (12 ) Spence, pay. 
2 under the follo Tragedy of and Wocd, 
errex and' Porrex, fet for 7525 addition or alle. 2. Oxon, 
ration, but altogether as the ſame was ſhewed on the __ I. col. 347, 
« before 47 cent Majefly about nine years paſlt, 3 
Viz. the ti hreent day of 7 rm Kot by the 82 
men of the Inner- Temple ood obſeryes (13), (13) Col. 348. 
t Mr. Thomas 7 of who tranſlated xxvii of and 77- 
David's Pſalms into Engliſh Verſe, and was the Au- 
es 155 ſeveral pieces, wrote the three firſt Acts of 


450 Mr. Gerard Langbaine 
tions a oy #1 ye (14) wen 


n printed at London 1 in 4t (14 ys 
the following title : Thy Tragedy of Gel dee, * 5 with * ccount of 


whey 
three Aal were written by Thomas Norton, and the the Engliſo Dra- 
_ la by Thomas Sackville ; ſet forth as 1 75 4 F matick Poets, edits 


Oxon- 169 1 in 
cube before the Wr moſt excellent Majeſty, 8 vo. See likewiſe 
in har. 2 5 Court of Whitehall, by the Gentlemen be LO page 


of the Iuner-Temple. Mr. Wood is Ard in aflert- * 
ing (15), ** it is written in old Engliſh Rhins F, as 8 Col. 348. 


(g) Lier 


242 


DOR 


(x) 14em, wid. cc in the languages, in matter of Story and 
fourteen days, (which trouble was brought 
love to Religion, and his duty to his Sove 


E. 
, . 
: | 
= N 6 
: 


State (g) 3* and Being prifrier at Rome ffir 


him by ſome, Who hated him for his 


wereign, ) he behaved' himſelf ſo prudently, cht n 
alben of , 


(5) 1dew, pag- he Was ſet at liberty ( 5). Upon his return to England, he took poſſe e vaſt 4 
14 eſtate left fo him by his father, In 1566; the greateſt part of which he ſpent in A hort 8 


time by his magnificent way of life [DJ. June the Sch 1567 he was created Baron of 


2722 
44. St Sie. partly to congratulate 
Landon 1631, tly about other weighty 


Buckhurſt in Suſſex 0) and in 1371 was ſent Embaſſador to Charles IX King of France, ( 2 Abbot, e 
us marriage with the daughter of Maximilian the Emperor, and turn 
affairs relating to boch Kin 


gdoms (). In 1587 he was ſent . . ag 


<mbaſſador into the Low. Countries E] upon a buſineſs of a very delicate nature; which nm 


(16) In the Pre- Mr. Dryden is likewiſe in the paſſage (16), where he 

face to his Rival tells us, that it is “written in Eng iſn Verſe, and con- 
Ladies, . ** ſequently that, Verſe was not ſo much a new 

«© amongſt us, as an old way new reviv'd.” It is evi- 

dent, that Mr. Dryden had never ſeen it, fince he 

ſtiles it The Tragedy of Queen Gorbodue, and repreſents 

it as written in-rhime, whereas it is in blank Verſe ; 

| ſo that Shakeſpear, notwithſtanding Mr. Dryden's al- 

(17) Ibid tion (17), was not the firſt beginner of that way 

of — Sir Philip Sidney (18) has the following 

13) Apology fir Pallage relating to this Tragedy. Our Tragedies and 

— gn fon Comedies art Ko: aiding cauſe cried 1 ob- 

don 1595 in 4to» ferving rules neither of honeſt civility, nor ſtilfu! Poe- 

try, excepting Gorboduc, (again 1 ſay of thoſe 1 have 

ſeen ) which notwithſtanding, as it is Far of flately 

2 and well-jonuding phraſet, climbing to the 

obs of Seneca's fyle, and as full of notable Mora- 

lity, which it doth moſt delightfully teach, and ſo ob- 

tain the very end of Poeſy ; yet in truth it is defectuous 

in the circumſtances ; ich grieves me, becauſe it might 

not remain an erat model of all Tragediet. The de- 

ſect, of which Sir Philip ſpeaks, is the negle& of the 

unities of time and place, according to the rules laid 

down by Ariſtotle; to which few Authors of any Aye, 


(19) Spence, pag, and none of that, have conformed themſelves (19). 


77 8. However Mr. Rymer has found the fable and the ſtruc- 
ture of it worthy his commendation. *©* Gorbeduc, 
(20) Eo * ſays he (20), 18% fable ns ns turned = 
View of Tragedy, Tragedy, than any on this e in that 
3 time, and might have been a better direction to 
ruprics. Wits © Shakeſpear and Ben Johnſon, than any guide they 
ſome Remarks on bad the luck to follow / Here is a King, a 
Shakeſpear and 46 „and their two ſons. The King divides his 
abe, Praftition- <« Realm, and gives it between his two They 
0: for eng, B. «« quarrel. The elder brother kills the younger ; which 
85. edit enden provokes the mother to kill the elder. 
1693. 4 the King kills the mother; and then, to make a 
„ clear ſtage, the le riſe up and diſpatch old 
«© Gorboduck. - It iv objected by our neighbours agai 
« the Engliſh, that we delight in bloody ſpectacles. 
„% Our Poets, who have not imitated Gorboduck in the 
* ity and roundneſs of the deſign, have not 
„failed on the Theatre to give us the Atrocite and 
Blood snough in all conſcience. From this time 
Dramatic Poetry began to thrive with us, and flou- 
(21) See Mr, © rtiſh wonderfully Mr. Pope is of opinion (21), 


Spence, ui ſupra, that the Writers of the ſucceeding Age might baue improved 
Page 8, 9 - much in other reſpects by copying from Lord Buclchurſt 
a propriety in the ſentiments, a dignity in the ſentences, 
an unaffeted perſpicuity ſtyle, and an eaſy flow in 
be numbers; in a word, that chaſtity, correctneſi, and 
gravity of | flyle, which are ſo eſſential to Tragedy, and 
awhich all the Tragic Poets, who followed, not except- 
ing Shakeſpear 2 either little under ſtood, or per- 
petually neglected. ere has been an Edition of it 
juſt publiſhed under the title of Ye Tragedy of Gorbo- 
duc: written by Thomas Sackville Lord Buckburft, a, 
. terwards Lord Treaſurer to Queen Elizabeth, and Earl 
of. Dorſet. ' London 1736 in 8vo, To this Tragedy 
is prefixed. Some Account' of Lord Buckhurſt and his 
Writings, in a Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl 
Middleſex, by the Reverend Mr. Joſeph Spence, 
>rofeflor of Poetry in the Univerſity of Oxford ; in 
which Letter he obſerves, that it was Mr. Pope, who 
gave this Tragedy to be printed. We ſhall tranſcribe 
the Chorus, at the end of the fourth At. 
| . 5 
When greedy luſt in royal ſeat to reign . f 
% Hath reſt all care of Gods and ce of men 3 
« And cruel heart, wrath, treaſon, and diſdain, 
„ Within th ambitious breaſt are lodged then; 


Vor. IV. 


he 


„ Behold how miſchief wide herſelf diſplays. 
And with the brother's hand the brother ſlays. 
op r blood thus ſhed doth ſtain this Heaven 

% face, . os 45 A 
Crying to Jove for vengeance of the deed'; - 
The mighty God ev'n moveth from his place 
4 N to wreke; then ſends he forth with 
The dreadful furies, daughters of the night, 

Wich ſerpents girt, carrying the whip of Ire, 

_ * With hair of fin ng ſnakes, and ſhining bright 
«© With flames of blood, and with a brand of fire. 
*© Theſe for revenge of wretched murder done, 0 
Do make the mother kill her only ſon. 

Blood aſketh blood, and death muſt death re- 
quite: 

J ove by his juſt and everlaſting doom, 

A JT hath ever fo required it: 

«« 'Thele times before record, and times to come 

«© Shall find it true, and fo doth t proof 
Preſent before our eyes for our behoof. 

«« O happy wight, that ſuffers not the ſnare ' 

* Of murderous mind to tangle him in blood; 

And happy he; that can in time beware 

« By other's harms, and turn it to his good. 

«© But wo to him that fearing not t' offend, | 

«« Doth ſerve his laſt, and will not fee the end.” 


D] Took poſſeſſion of the waſt eftate left to him by 
11 father ; . 1 rf Me —— 4 tina 
ſhort time by his magnificent wway of life.) Dr. Abbot 
tells us (22), that upon his coming to court, on di- (22) Sermon 
« vers occaſions he ſeaſted her Highneſs and her No- /”*<<5ed ar Heft- 
„ bles; and ſo he did to foreign Embaſſadors. At 1606 , , 26, 
„ that time he entertained Muficians the moſt curi- nw Foie 
% ous, Which any where he could have; and therein F tbe Right Ho- 
4% his Lordſhip excelled unto his dying day.” Sir Ro- r Thomas 
bert Naunton (23) obſerves, that Lord Buckhurſt in his — YDepee, 


gainſt youth /pent the "fe rey of the great wealth and the vaſt © Page 14 
m F4 


patrimony left s father, until the Queen by (23 Fragmenta 


ber frequent admonitions diverted the torrent of his pro- Regalia, pag. 34, 


fuſion. He was A very fine Gentleman of perſon and 3 5. edit. 1641 in 


endewmonts, both of art and nature; but without mea- 
fare magnificent, till on the turne of his honour, and the 
allay that his yearly good counſel! had wrought upon thoſe 
immoderate courſes of his youth, and that height of /þi- 
rit inherent in his houſe ; and then did the Queen 
as a moſt judicious indulgent Prince, who when ſhe 
Saw the man grown ſettled and ſtayed, gave him an 
aſſiftance, and advanced him to the Treaſurer/hip, where 
he made amend; to his houſe for his miſ-ſpent time, both 
in the increaſment of his eſtate and honour, which the 


Queen conferred upon him together with the opportunity 


to remake ' himſelf, and thereby to /hew, that he was 
a child that' ſhould bade a bare in her grace. Lloyd | 
alſo having obſerved: (24), that in a ſhort time by his (24) State-War- 
magnificent Reb had ſpent the greateſt part bes. 678 
of his eſtate, tells us, that he coming to an Alder- 41 foe 
„% man of London, who had gained great penny- 
% Wworths by his former purchaſes of him, was made 
(being now in the wane of his wealth) to wait the 
'« coming down of the Alderman ſo long, that his 
«.'penerous humour being ſenſible of the incivility of 
« {uch attendance, reſolved to be f more beholding 
% to wealthy pride, and preſently turned a thrifty im- 
«« prover of the remainder of his eſtate.” i 
LEJ In 1587 he was ſent Embaſſador to the-Lunis- 
Countries.) Aſter the Earl of Leiceſter's return from 
thence, the States-General met, and agreed to inveſt 
Prince Maurice, ſon of William, Prince of Orange 
who had been killed at Delft, with the tull power — 
oy ei n ee 
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(1 Alter, td. he execnted with great ſucceſs (1). - Upon his retuts from-this Embady, bet Majeſty 


„The Earl of << to give contentation to a 


DOK 


*+ 


great Perſonage ; in thoſe days of high employment, was 
y 


"How (Fj. « pleaſed to command him unto his own houſe 4A there privately to remain till her 


« farther pleaſure was known. Where his 


did bear himfelf fo dutifully and 


«« obſequiouſly unto her Highneſs's command, that in all the time of his reſtraint for nine 
«© or ten months ſpace, he never would endure, either openly, or ſecretly, either by d 
1 « or by night to ſee either wife or child (m).“ April the 24th 1589 he was 
) Ieem, page 7 OF U ; , 
4,15 © Knight of the Order of the Garter, but was not inſtalPd till tie x 8th of December (u). 


rea- of The: Chancellorſhip of the Univerſity of Oxford becoming void 


upon the death of Sir 


England, p. 49% Chriſtopher Hatton on the 2oth of Nov. 1591, the Earl of Eſſex ftooddor it, being 


ported by thoſe of the Puritanical Party, and was oppo 
whoſe favour it was determined by the influence of a letter written by the _ in his 


ſed by the Lord Backhoe, h. 


(+) Wood, Fafti favour 4 upon which he was elected Chancellor on the 17th of December fol owing (9), 


Oxon. vol. 1. 


col. 341. and in January 1594 he was inc 


orpotated Maſter of Arts in that Univerſity (y). May 


the 1 5th 1598 he was conſtituted Lord High Treaſurer of England; in whic 7 the 
(+) Idem, ibid. Queen = noted the continual and exceſſive pains and care, w ich his Lordſhip did take 
vol. 142, in her buſineſs, his fidelity ih his advices, his dexterity in advancing of her profit (q).” (7) Abbot, pag, 


In 1600 there being a general ſcarcity of corn, occaſioned 


y by mmoderate rains 


about the end of the preceding year, and partly by the coldneſs of the following Spring, (0 Camden; 4. 


beſides the great exportation of it abroad, the 


alace reproached the Lord Treaſuser “ #*=4bbe 


for granting Licences to the Exporters 4 upon which he applied to her. Majeſty, > AE 


cleared him by a public Proclamation from this charge, and caſt che fault 
vate huckſters, ordering thoſe, who had been moſt clamorous 


ault upon forne pri- 
upon this occaſion to be 


ſeized and puniſhed (7). King James I, upon his acceſſion to the Throne, continued him 
in the Poſt of Lord Treaſurer, and on the 13th of March 160 created him Earl of (3) Porege of 
Dorſet (5). He died ſuddenly at the Council-Table of an \Apoplexy.[G] on the 19ch 3; and, vol. 1, 


authority of Stadtholder, and to appoint him the Cap- 
tain General of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſſand, and 
to give him the command over all the Militia within 
the ſaid Provinces. And purſuant to this determina- 
tion, they obliged all the Officers to receive a new 
Commiſſion from him, and to take a new oath to the 
States, and di all the recuſants whatſoever 


from the ſervice. Queen Elizabeth appears to have di 


been diſpleaſed with theſe alterations in the Govern- 
ment, and to have reſented the diminution of the Earl 
of Leiceſter's authority, as an injury offered to berſelf. 
She immediately ſent over the Lord Buclchurſt to en- 
quire into the matter, to complain of the innovations, 
which they had introduced in the Earl of Leiceſter's 
(25) Lif: of Ro- abſence, and to ſettle all differences between them (25). 
t Earl Lei- The States in zeturn aſſured her Majeſty, that their 
n Ell. late proceedings were but proviſional, and enforced 
pd for a thro' fear of a general revolt upon the Joſs of Deven- 
from Original ter; and that at the Earl's return they would readil 
Writings and Re- acknowledge bath him and bis authority in as am 
cords, pag - 223, a manner, as if it had been nted him at the 
234. elite Lon" (26). Lord Buckhurſt laid before the States the dan- 
OY r of limiting the Earl's authority ; ſignified to them 
(26) Ibid. pag- | Majeſty's inclination to {end the Earl; and 
225- See Lord oppoſed the alterations made in the Goverument of the 
Buck hurſt's Let - Provinces by the States, but without effect (27). He 
fer to Secretary likewiſe notified the diſtreſies of the Low-Countries to 
e, Pan the Queen; and drew upa new ſcheme for the Govern- 
2. pag. 14. ment of the United Provinces, which very highly of- 
fended the Earl of Leiceſter (28), and ſeems to have 
2 Lig of Ro- been one principal motive of the averſion and hatred 
(27) Life of a 
bert Earl of Lei- he ever after expreſſed towards him (29), 
ceſter, pag. 229 [F ]. Her Majeſiy, to give contentation to a great 
236. bee in thyh days of bigh employees, ans pleaſed 
(28) Ibid, pag. # command him unto his own houſe. ] Camden informs 
237,238. us (30), that the Earl of Leiceſter, his return from 
i the Low-Countries, finding an tion was preparing 
(29) Ibid. p. 238. Againſt him by the Lord Buclchurſt, and ſome others 
Cabala, Part 2. p. of his enemies, for his miſconduct in the management 
61, & ſegg- .of affairs in the United Provinces, and that he was 
(30) Amals ſummoned to appear and give an account of his beha- 
Elizabeth lib, 3. vious before the Council, privately threw himſelf at 
ber Majeſty's feet, and implored her protection; ear- 
neſtly intreating her, not to receive him with diſ- 
« grace upon his return, whom at his firſt departure 
«« ſhe had ſent out with honour ; nor bring him down 


* raiſed from the duſt.” The Queen was ſo paciked 
with his expreſſions of -baumility and ſorrow, as to paſs 
by the | diſpleaſure, which ſhe bad conceived againtt 
him, and admit him into her former grace and affec- 
The next day, when it was expected he ſhould 
give in his anſwer, he took his place at the Council- 


bag 406. 


3 


#.- 64 
ww } 
© SS 
-. 


Table; and when the 


is aegonation; and his Lordſhip 
was conkned to his houſe for feveral months, The 


0 | [t) Port 2. 
[G] He died ſuddenly as. the \Council-Tebhe of aw a- 86, © fit. © 
paple xy. Arthar Wilſon (32) abſerves, that this 84 (32) Hiflory of 
occaſion to ſame per ſuns di ſaffetted to him (es what mi- Great Britain ; 
nent Officer, that bath the managing of anonies> can wy w 3 and 
4 | . . OC. eign 0 ng 
born tells ws {33), that the Earl “' being a very cor- 33 1 
** rupt man, or much abuſed, did lay claim to ſome 1657 in fol. 


— 1 1. 4 bee of & 3) 2 

an or mare tria M High- Memoirs on - 

* nels of his hand bring it t Cn TN Reign of King 
* 


„ whos ados this time maoy © James. Sect. 42. 
« carried, and from whence the m. han- Froncis Obere 
Eo oe DE EE 
6. t derive | tal of bis „% and 337: 7th edit. 
« after {ome debate the 'Txeaſurer — r 
«« and offering to pull out of his boſom papers, that 

were pretended for their Lordſhips full and final fa- (34) Bacon, Lord 
*£ tisfaftion, he fell down dead, as called to anſwer at Verulam, 

* a higher Tribunal. Neither hach any ſince, as 1 | 

% bave been told by ſome of the family, ever queſ- 
* tioned Lucies Land, in the quiet poſſeſſion of whi 
** he was thus miraculouſly e Some years af- 
«« tex meeting with the $egretary of Richard Earl of 
<« Dorſet (a noble Gentleman and of good parts, had 
us not been poiſoned, together with the owner, by 
% a future malice and jealouſy in the Duke of Buc- 
“ kingham that he Was his enemy) he told me the 
„TFTreaſurer was ſubject to ſwooning, Which 
ing in a place, Where there was ſo little help, it 
became his death.“ Echard (3 5) obſerves that be (55) Hifory of 


died as he was pulli ont ſome papers relati to a England, B. 4. 
«« alive to the grave, whom her former goodneſs had ab Ty 


cauſe, which he had brought before the Council ; and ©: 11 Pi: 926. 
that his Sudden death and e ffeminate life gaue occafion edit. London 


- See like- 
to bis jonaurias to ende ſavers und anufuat interpretations ; u . Sir Richord 
but chat his head being apened there were found in it Baker's Chronic. 
certain little bags of water, whidh by breaking might 

naturally cauſe his death. 


See the Works of 


436) Fra 
Regalia, 
3 1. 


(37) Pa 


(38) 1 


(39) 
175 ö 


(49) 


(41) 
Page 


the preſent Duke of Dorſet is lineally deſcended from him [1], 


(36) Fragmente 
Regalia, page 
31. 


(37) Page 16. 


(33) Ibid. 


(39) Ibid. page 
17, 18, 


(40) Pag. 18. 


(41) Ubt ſupra, 
Page 337» 


of April 1608 (H). 


H] We: fall give his character in the nate, ) Sir 
Robert Naunton tells us (36), that they much com- 
«© mend his elocution, but more the excellency of his 
«< pen; for he was a ſcholar, and a perſon of quick 
«« diſpatch, faculties that yet run in the blood ; and 
« they ſay of him that his Secretaries did little for 
« him by way of indi&ment, wherein they could ſel- 
« dom pleaſe him; he was ſo facete and choice in 
1 his phraſes and fiyle : and for his diſpatches, and 
* for the content he gave to ſuitors, he had a decorum 
«« ſeldom put in practice; for he had of his attendance 
that tooke into a roll the names of all ſuitors, with 
« the date of their firſt addreſſes ; ſo that a freſh 
% man could not leap over his head, that was of a 
more antient edition, excepting the urgent affairs of 
< the State He was wholly intentive to the 
«© Queen's ſervice ; ſuch were his abilities, that ſhe 
« received aſſiduous proofs of his ſufficiency ; and it 
*« hath been thought, ſhe might have more canning 
« inſtruments, but none of more ſtrong judgment 
« and confidence in his ways, which are ſymptoms of 
„% magnanimity z whereunto methinks his Motto hath 
«© ſome kind of reference, Aut nunguam tentes, aut 
* perfice,” Dr. Abbot repreſents his character at 
large, and informs us (37), that he was an indulgent 
huſband, a kind father, a firm friend, a generous ene- 
my, true to his word, ſo that an honourable perſon 
ſoon aſter the Earl's death gave that teſtimony of him, 
that in much converſation and concurrence in many 
cauſes of great weight and importance, he never heard 
him /} 3 4 or in earneſt affirm that which he found to 
be atherwiſe. He lived in a very hoſpitable manner. 
Having lived ſeventy two years, and being married 
m 72 fifty 1 years to the _ _ -y kept 

e for forty two years in an honoura 
— 42 thirty of theſe, his family confiiel of 
Fitle leſs, in one place or another, than two hundred 

ns. But for more than twenty years, beſides 
workmen and others hired, his number at leaft was 


two hundred and twenty daily. A very rare example, 


ſays Dr. Abbot (38), in this * age of ours, when 
bouſe-keeping is ſo decayed. He was a man of firit 
jaitiee., He bought no land, but he commonly paid 
'more for it than it was worth, giving this reaſon of 
it, that it would the better pro per and continue in 
his name and poſterity. In his Will he was careful, 
that all his debts ſhould be paid. He was very kind 
to his tenants, of whom he commonly took leſs fines 
by a third part, than was uſual among other Noble- 
men. He was extremely charitable to the poor. In 
the year 1597, Which was a time of the greateſt 
ſcarcity that had been known, his Lordſhip lent in- 
« to Suſſex of his fiee gift unto fix Pariſhes ftore of 
« Danſke Rie bought at Billingſgate. Divers other 
«« years, and namely this preſent year 1608, his Lord- 
« ſhip hath cauſed weekly certain quarters of wheat 
« to be carried from his own granary at Lewes in 
.«« Suſſex, and to be fold in the market to the poor 
« at a far lower rate than che price, which commonly 
«© men did take (39).” With regard to Religion, his 
faith, ſays Dr. A t (40), was agreeable unto the 
Word of God, and according to the profeſſion of the re- 
nowned Church of K In that famous Univerſity 
of Oxford, where his Lordſhip for more than 22 
years Was Our honourable Chancellor, it was his be- 
"tiall care to ſubſtitute ſuch under him as were moſt ſound 
fo Religion; which the wiſer fort did obſerve, although 
cammon men did not mark it. As he kept down with 
the ane band all novelties and humours in opinions, 
aphich laboured to ſet trouble in the Church and C om- 
monwealth ; fo with the other hand to the ulmeff of his 
jouer he deprefſed the Priefts and TFeſuits, which 
hawe uſed too much to. that place, nat to the Univer- 
ſity, which, God be praiſed, Ms from all fuch im- 
tation 3 but to ſome few of the city, who embrace 
their old ſuperſtitions. In that place I can witneſs, that 
his. Lordſbip neither openly nor ſecretly did ever give coun- 
tenance unto any that was backward in Religion. And 
on the ather fide, that there neue was any thing foberly 
and wiſely purpaſed, *which might farward true piety, 
which his Lard/hip did not further. But Oſborn (41) 
gives him a more diſadvantageous character, and tells 


DO R. 


We ſhall give his character in the Note [J. His Grace Lionel (7) Condens 
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DR ABI CIUS thur Wilſon's 


' Hiftrry of Great 


Britain, being the 


*“ ruption in the general opinion; after whom theſe 


„ ue, that * he was much given to women and cor- Life ond Reign of 


King Jane ©. 


„ Verſes were ſent, it being, ſays our Author; the Jen 150, in f. 


1 faſhion'of the Poets all my days, to ſum up great 
men's virtues or vices upon their graves ; theſe with 
many more to a like ſenſe belonging to this man: 


&* Diſcourteous death, that would not once confor, | 
** 7 * to parley with our Treaſurer : 2 5 
% Had he been thee, or of thy fatal tribe, 

* He wwould have ſpar d a life to gain a bribe. 


** Another: 
« Here lies a Lotd, that wwenching thought mo fin 
* And bought his fleſh by Aller of je, * 4 


* His name was Sackvile ; and ſo woid of pi 
* A be did rob the country with the 49. DW 


9 


. - 


III Lionel, tbe prejent Duke of Dorſet, is deſcended 


from him . Earl matried Ceclly, daughter of Sir John 


Baker, Knt. and by her had ifſue, 1. Nobert, Earl of 
Dorſet. 2. Henry. 3. William, who was knighted 
in France by King Hoy IV in Oftober 1589, at the 
age of nineteen, and loft his life in the wars in that 
ingdom in 1591. 4. Thomas, who diftinguiſhed him- 
ſelf againſt the Turks in 1595; and three Daughters, 
Anne, married to Sir Henry Glenham of Glenham in 
Suffolk ; Fane, married in February 1591, to Antho- 
ny Viſcount Mountacute ; and Mary, married to Sir 
Henry Nevile, ſon and heir tv Edward Lord Aberga- 
venny. Roß ER r, eldeſt ſon and heir, was above 47 years 
old at the deceaſe of his father. He had all the ad- 
vantages of education, attained ſeveral languages, and 
had a ſingular knowledge in many ſciences. He was 
elected for the Borough of Lewes in Suſſex in the z iſt 
year of Queen Elizabeth ; and in all other Parliaments, 
whilſt he continued a Commoner, was one of the 
Knights for that County. He lived in the dignity of 
an Earl not a full year, and died at Dorſet-hou near 
Fleetſtreet in London, February 27th 1605, and was 
interr'd at Withiam, according to his directions, 
where a noble monument was erected to his memory. 
His firſt Lady was Mary, only daughter of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and fhe dying Sept. 4th 
1591, he married Anne, Widow of Henry Lord Comp- 
ton; but had iſſue only by his firſt wife, viz. threeſons, 
1. Thomas, who died in his infancy 1581. 2. Richard, 
who ſucceeded him in his honours. 3. Edward, ſuc- 
ceſſor to his brother: and three daughters, Vinifrede, 
who died in her infancy in 1587; Cecily, married to 
Sir Henry Compton, Knight of the Bath, third fon to 
Henry Lord Compton; and Anne, married firſt to Ed- 
ward Seymour, Lord Beauchamp, grandſon to Edward 
Earl of Hertford, and afterwards to Sir Edward Lewes, 
Knight. RicyarD, Earl of Dorſet, born March 28th 
1589, in the Charter-Houſe, London, was married to 
the Lady Anne Clifford, daughter and heir of George 
Earl of Cumberland, February 28th, 1605 ; and his 
father dying two days after, became Earl of Dorſet. 
He lived with 1 magnificence and hoſpitality in his 
houſes at Knowle in Kent, Bolebrook in Suſſex, and 
Dorſet-Houſe in London, and died March 28th 1624, 
and was interred at Withiam. He had three ſons, who 
died infants; and two daughters, Lady Margaret, 
born at Dorſet-Houſe July zd 1614, who was married 
to John Tufton, Earl of Thanet ; and Lady Jſabella 
born at Knowle in Kent, October Gth 1622, a 
married July 5th 1647, to James Compton, Earl of 
Northampton. He was ſucceeded in the Earldom of 
Dorſet by his younger brother, Sir EDwWARD Sack- 
VILLE, Who was born in 1590, and in 1613, narrow- 
ly eſcaped with his life in a duel with the Lord Bruce, 
a particular accqunt of which we have in a manuſcri 
in the Ab molean Muſeum Library at Oxford, and in 15 
Guardian. At the creation of Charles Prince of Wales, 
November 3d 1616, he was one of the Right of the 
Bath, and ing been elected one of the Knights for 
the County of Suſſex, was one of the leadin Members 
in the Hpuſe of Commons. He was «bt at th 
battle of Prague in 1620, and in July 1621, ſucceed 
Sir Edward Herbert as Embaſlador to the King of 
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„ e = DRABICIUS (NICHOLAS), a famous Enthuſiaſt of the ſeventeenth Century, was 
yy ey born about the year 1587 (u) at Stranſnitz in Moravia, where his father was Burgomaſter. 


Ree 577% He was admitted Miniſter in 1616, and exerciſed his function at Drahotutz; and when 
In was fire be was obliged to ſeek a retreat in foreign countries on account of the ſevere Edicts 
yea older than of the Emperor againſt. the Proteſtant Religion, he fetired ro Lednitz, a town in Hun- 
places the birth of gary, in 1629 (Þ). He had no hopes of being reſtored to his Church, and therefore (40 omen. ty, 


rabicius- 1 1 1 , pag. 141. 
5 us on the turned Woollen-draper, in which. employment his wife, who was a daughter of one of 


1588. 


France; and was made one of the Privy Council, to 
Kibg james. Succeeding his brother as Earl of Dor- 
ſer, he was elected Knight of the Garter May 15th 
1625, and inſtalled November 23d following. _ After 
the breaking out of the Civil Wars, he was appointed 
Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold to King Charles I. 
He died July 17, 1652, and was interred at Withiam. 
Several of his 8 are publiſhed. The Earl of Cla- 
rendbn, who has made ſome miſtakes in the account, 
which he gives of his Lordſhip and his family, gives 
him this Ne : That his perſon was beautiſul 
and graceful, and vigorous; his wit pleaſant, ſpark- 
, ling, and ſublime; and his other parts of pre 
“and language of that luſtre, that he could not mil- 
carry in the world. The vices he had were of the 
„age, which he was not ſtubborn enough to contemn 
«« op reſiſt. Yet his known parts, and the very good 
«« general Reputation he had acquired, notwithſland- 
«« ing his defects (for as he was eminent in the Houſe 
«© of Commons whilſt he fat there, ſo he ſhined in the 
«+ Houſe of Peers, when he came to move in that 
„ ſphere) inclined King James to call him to his Privy 
o Council before his death. And if he had not too 
much cheriſhed his natural conſtitution and propen- 
«« ſity, he would have been an excellent man of buſi- 
„ neſs; forthe had a very ſharp, diſcerning ſpirit, 
„and was a man of an obliging nature, much honour, 
„ and great generoſity, and of moſt intire fidelity to 
« the Crown.” By his Lady Mary, daughter and 
heir of Sir George Curſon of Croxhall in Derbyſhire, 
"Knt. he had iſſue a daughter, Mary, who died young, 
and two ſons, Richard, his ſucceſſor, and Edward, 
who married Bridget Baroneſs Norris, daughter and 
ſole heir of Edward Wray, Eſq; by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Francis Lord Norris, Earl of 
"Berkſhire, This Edward was killed at Chawley in 
Comnore Pariſh near Abingdon, by a common ſoldier 


of the garriſon at Abingdon, on the 11th of April, 


—{43) Word, Ath, 1646 (43) leaving no iſſue. His brother RicnhAR D, 


Vxon. vol. 2. 


ol. 155 


Earl of Dorſet, born at Dorſet-Houſe Sept. 16th 1622, 
was elected for the Borough of Eaft Grinſted in Suſſex, 
to the Parliament which met in November 3d 1640, 
and ſucceeding his father in 165 2, lived retired till the 
Reſtoration, after which he was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Suſſex. By his Lady Frances, 
daughter of Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middleſex, and 
at laſt heir to Lionel, Earl of Middleſex, her brother, 
he had iſſue ſeven ſons ; 1. Charles, his ſucceſſor. 2. 
Eduard, born April 2d 1641, who died unmarried in 
1678. 3. Lionel, who was born June 25th 1645, and 
died July the 21ſt following; 4. Richard, who died 
in 17123; 5. Lionel, born October the 25th 1656, who 
died young. 6. Cranfield, born Dec. 18th 1660, 
who died January 1ſt following. 7. Thomas, born Fe- 
bruary 3d 1662, who died Auguſt 19th 1675. Alſo 
ſix daughters, Elixabetb, Anne, and Catherme, who 
died young 3 Mary, born February 4th 1646, married 
to Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill, ſon and heir of Roger 
Earl of Orrery ; Anne, born June 7th 1650, and mar- 
ried to Alexander Earl of Hume in Scotland ; Frances, 
born February 6th 1665, married to Sir George Lane, 
Bart. created Lord Viſcount Laneſborough, and after- 
wards to Muſtian, Eſq;. CuARLESs, Earl of 
Dorſet, eldeit ſon of Richard Earl of Dorſet, was born 
11 24th 1637. The ſprightlineſs of his wit, and 

is exceeding good nature, recommended him very 
early to the intimacy of King Charles II. and thoſe of 
the greateſt eminency in the Court; but his mind be- 
ing rather turned to books and converſation, than to 
what more immediately concerned the public buſineſs, 
though, as Biſhop Burnet in the Hiſtary of bis own 
Time obſerves, King courted him for a favourite. 
But when the honour and ſafety of his Country de- 
«© manded his aſſiſtance, he readily entered into the 


4 moſt active * of life, and underwent the greateſt 


«+ dangers with a conſtancy of mind, which ſhewed he 
had not only read the rules of philoſophy, but under- 


25 


« ſtood the practice of them.“ Being poſſeſſed of the 
eſtate of his uncle the Earl of Middleſex, who lied 
in 1674, he was created Earl of that County, and Ba- 
ron of Cranfield in Bedfordſhire, by Letters Patents 
bearing date at Weſtminſter April 4th 1575; and in 
Auguſt 1077 ſucceeded his father as Ear! of Dorſet, 
His firſt wife Elizabeth, daughter of Harvey Bagot of 
Pipe-Hall in Warwickſhire Eſq; and widow of Charles 
Berkley, Earl of Falmouth, dying without any iſſue, 
he married March 7th 168# the Lady Mary, daugh- 
ter of James Compton, Earl of Northampton, Who 


was one of the Ladies of the Bed-Chamber to Queen 


Mary, and died Aug, 6th 1691, leaving iſſue by him, 
Lionel now Duke of Dorſet, and one daughter, the 
Lady Mary, who was married in 1702 to Henry So- 
merſet, Duke of Beaufort, and died in child-bed June 
18th 1705, He had a very conſiderable hand in the 
Revolution, and in the Debates in Parliament, argued 
and voted for the vacancy of the Throne, and that 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared 
King and Queen of England. When their Majeſties 
had accepted of the Crown, his Lordſhip was the next 
day {worn of their Privy Council, and declared Lord 


Chamberlain of their Houſhold. Febr. zd 169% he 


was elected Knight of the Garter, and inſtalled on 
the 24th of that month; and was four times conſti- 
tuted one of the Regents of the Kingdom during his Ma- 
jeſty's abſence. 1 25 19th 1697 he voluntarily re- 
fi the place of Lord Chamberlain. He died at 
Bath January 29th 1708, and was interred at Withiam 
on the 1 79 of February following. He was a great 
patron of men of Letters, and wrote ſeveral beautiful 
pop printed in Dryden's Miſcellanies and elſewhere. 
r. Dryden in the Dedication of his Tranſlation of 
Juvenal to his Lordſhip, and Mr. Prior in the Dedi- 
cation of his Poems to the preſent Duke of Dorſet, 
have drawn his charaQter to great advantage. His 
ſon and ſucceſſor L1oneL Earl of Dorſet, , ih Ja- 
nuary 18th 1683, was on the 28th of December 1708 
conſtituted Conſtable of Dover Caſtle, and Lord War- 
den and Lord Admiral of the Cinque-Ports, which 
office he reſigned in 1713. On the demiſe of Queen 
Anne, his Lordſhip was commiſſioned by the Regency 
to go to Hanover, and notify her death in form, and 
congratulate his Majeſty's acceſſion to the Crown; 
whereupon his Majeſty before his leaving the yatch, 
which 2 him to England, appointed him firſt 
Gentleman of his Bed- Chamber, and on the 8th of 
October 1714 Conſtable of Dover-Caſtle, and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque-Ports, having before been ſworn 
of his Privy-Coun J On the 16th of the ſame month 
he was elected Knight of the Garter. June 13th 1720 
he was created Duke of Dorſet ; and May 3oth 172 


he was appointed Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Hout- 


hold ; and on the 7th of June following, one of the 


Lords Juſtices during the _ abſence, as he was 
0 


likewiſe again on 31ſt of May 1727. At the 
Coronation of his preſent Majeſty, his Grace was Lord 
Steward of his Houſhold, and appointed Lord High 
Steward of England on that ſolemn occaſion. January 
11th 1723 he was confirmed in the office of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque-Ports, and Conſtable of Dover- 
Caſtle. June 19th 1730, upon reſigning his PR of 
Lord Steward of the Houſhold, he was declared in 
Council Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, January 1703 
his Grace married Elizabeth, daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Walter-Philip Collier, brother to David Earl of 
Portmore ; by whom he had iſſue, 1, Lady Anne, who 
died March 23d 172% in the 11th year of her age; 
2. Charles, Earl of Middleſex, born Febr. 6th 1912 ; 
3. Lady Elizabeth, who was married Decemb. 6th 
1726 to Thomas Lord Viſcount Weymouth, but died 
before cohabitation, - whilſt his Lordſhip was on his 
travels, June 29th 1729 ; 4. Lord John Philip Sack- 


ville, born June 22d 1713 : 13 „ Sactville., 
y 


arolina. "I 


born January 26th 1712; 6. 
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emplis abripi wi- 


fus eſt. Ibid. pag» 
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(4) 1dem, ibid. 
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the ſame buſineſs was of great ſervice to him. He endeavoured to perſuade tlie other 
Miniſters to betake themſelves to ſome ſecular employment, — the regula» 
tions made to prevent ſuch a diſorder [4] and he forgot ſo much the decorum of his 
former character, that he became one of the hardeſt drinkers in the country, 'and indulged 
himſelf in all the actions of a lay-man (c). Finding himſelf, in danger of being robbed 
as he returned from a fair, he defended himſelf, and was wounded, and perhaps would not 
have eſcaped ſo well if he had not been aſſiſted. The other Miniſters juſtly ſcandalized 
at his conduct informed their ſuperiors of it, who in a Synod, which was called in Po- 
land, examined into the affair. It was reſolved that Drabicius ſhould be ſuſpended from 
the Miniſtry, and that if he did not live in an edifying manner, the diſcipline of the 
Church ſhould be exerciſed upon him (d). This ſeverity of the Synod induced him to 
behave himſelf with more decency. But the caſe was quite different, when he imagined 
himſelf become a Prophet. He had his firſt viſion on the night of the 23d of Febru- 
ary 1638, and the ſecond on the night of the 23d of January 1643. The firſt viſion pro- 
miſed him in general great armies from the North and Eaſt, which ſhould cruſh the 
Houſe of Auſtria ; the ſecond declared particularly, that Ragotſki ſhould command the 
army from the Eaſt, and ordered Drabicius to inform his brethren, that God was about 
to reſtore them to their own country, and to revenge the injuries done to his people; and 
that they ſhould prepare themſelves for this deliverance by faſting and prayer. He re- 
ceived orders to write down what had been revealed to him, and to begin in the manner 
of the antient Prophets, The word of the Lord came unto me (2). The next day he com- ( De bi: vijt 
municated his viſion to the Miniſters, who were refugees in the ſame place with him. 2 
They communicated it likewiſe to others, but they paid no regard to it. Theſe two firſt dis mandatum ac- 
viſions were followed by a great many others in the ſame year 1643 ; and there was . br horts 
which ordered, that he ſhould open the whole affair to Comenius (f), who was then at tum ef ad me 
Elbing in Pruſſia, One of the viſions in January. 1644 aſſured Drabicius, that the Im- 2 — 
perial troops ſhould not deſtroy the refugees (g). They committed great ravages upon the ar- juberur, 
territories of Ragotſki, plundered the town of Leidnitz, and beſieged: the caſtle. Dra- wa » Hit 
bicius ſhut himſelf up there, and whether he had ſome little diſtruſt of the viſion, or 141 2 8 
whether he thought that the good cauſe had occaſion for aſſiſtance, he did not amuſe him- Y) ia. pag. 
ſelf with prayers: he ſtood near the cannon as they were firing againſt the beſiegers, “3 

and ſet his hand to the work [B]. Unhappily for him the flame flew into his face, and (2) Ibid. pag. 
almoſt deprived him of one of his eyes. The Imperialiſts raiſed the ſiege. But ſome *** 


time 


verbis illis Fat- 


[4] The regulations made to prevent fuch a diſorder.) ** terial ſword) was chaſtiſed by the Lord himſelf, 


The ſuperiors of the Miniſters in exile took care to 

make an order, that every one ſhould continue in 

the town, which he had choſen for the place of his 

habitation ; and that though every congregation had 

but one Paſtor, the reſt of the Miniſters ſhould preach 

in their turn. This appointment was made to avoid 

two great inconveniencies. The one was, that with- 

out this ſome of them would have run about from 

to place to collect alms: Yolebant patres noſ- 

tri Eeclefiis orbatos Paſtores, confratres ſuos, non men- 

dicitati wacare, & flipis querende cauſa alienas ter- 

(1) Comen. Hin. pgs (ut ab aliis factitatum vidimus) pererrare. (1). 

Pag 139. The other was, that by diſcontinuing to preach they 

would become leſs fit for the ſervice of a Church, if 

God ſhould ever recall them to their former functions. 

Ut exilii tractu nemo prorſus laboribus ſacris deſueſceret, 

potius ſeſe mutuã diligentia magis acuerent : ut fi Deus 

 noftri miſertus rurſum nos Eccleſtis redderet, nemo hebe- 
tatus rediret, exercitatior potigs (2). | 

UB] He out himſelf up in the Caſtle of Leidnits . . 

He flaod by the Canon . . . . and put his hand to the 

word.] Comenius blames him for this, Drabicio ta- 

men, lays he (3), vitio datum, quod dum ex Arce tor- 

menta in hoſtem librarentur, ille non intereſſe tant m (ad 

alios præſentiæ divinæ ſpe, juxta promiſſionem ſibi fac- 

tam, animandum) / e & tormento uni ignem ipſemet 


(2) Idem, ibid, 


(3} Idem, ibid. 
pag. 145 


admovere voluit: cum eum in angulo e, & precibus 


wacare, præſtitiſſet. Sed inconſideratus hic novi Petri 
materiali gladio Dominum defendere pra ſumentis ) zelus 

& Domino ipſo caſtigatus fuit : permiſſo ut flamme pars 
in illum retro ſe agen faciem illi ambureret, oculum- 
alterum læderet. Utili commonitorio, ut quiſque fabi 
demandata faciat, aliena munia aliis relinquat. 1. e. 
« However Drabicius was cenſured, becauſe when the 
« cannon was fired from the caſtle againſt the enemy, 
% he not only would be preſent (to animate the ref 
« by hopes of the Divine Preſence, according to the 
&« promiſe made to him, ] but likewiſe fire one of the 
« cannon himſelf ; whereas it had been more proper 
„ for him to have been in a corner, and applied him- 
. .«« (elf to prayer. But the imprudent zeal of this new 
peter (preſuming to defend the Lord with the ma- 


Vol. IV. 


** who permitted part of the flame to recoil and burn 
his face, and hurt one of his eyes; which is an 
** uſeful inſtruction, that every man ſhould diſcharge 
his own office, and leave others to perform their 
particular province.” A man, who believes that 
he has Revelations, ought to be full of faith; he 
ought to ſay, fata viam invenient, i. e. The fates 


will find out a way.” 


But on the contrary we ſee very often, that ſuch a 
man di ſtruſts the Providence of God, unleſs it be aſ- 
ſiſted by all that human prudence can contribute on 
its part. Our inſpired perſons, or thoſe who call them- 
ſelves ſo, allow themſelves leſs repoſe than other peo- 
ple: their agitation, ſollicitude and vigilance in pre- 
paring human means, which may be capable of bring- 
ing about events the leaſt foreſeen and foretold, ſhew 
that they are too much influenced by thoſe Pagan 
maxims, which I have mentioned in the Article of 
AcosT a (4) ;namely, that after the example of the La- 
cedemonians the Gods are to be invoked by putting our 
hand to the work, and that according to the precept 
of Heſiod, the huſbandman ſhould ſay his Prayers with 
his hand on the plough (5); and that in ſhort the (5) In this man- 
Prayers of the flothful are unacceptable to Heaven, ner ſome under- 


(4) Note B]. 


and ſent back empty. ſtand the paſſage 
Sibi guiſſue prefecto r lib. 2. 
Eft Deus: ignavis precibus fortuna repugnat (6). ver. 84. hp. 


The King of Macedon was ridiculed (7), becauſe he im- 

mediately retired out of the battle, under pretence of offer- (6) Ovid. Metam, 
ing ſacrifices to Hercules: it was ſaid, that victory is due lib. 8. ver. 22. 
only to that General, who aſks it of the Gods by 

fighting valiantly : This is the true way of being (7) Plutarch is 
heard, ſay the Pagans : 'AMu rai Au Tapiy 16- aulo /Emilio, 
xa; 6 I3%* wWxero N xpero; x vam Jopu xperar, page 365. 
%) Hαανναmneανε Teperxa ns Tvmpexer Toy Yiov, Sed Pauli 

precibus wolens propitiuſſue annuit Deus, quippe petebat 

vickoriam belli & palmam haſtam tenens, pugnanſque (8) Idem, ibid. 
opem implorabat Dei (8). i. e. “ But God willingly C. 

„ granted the Prayers of Amilius, becauſe he defired 

victory with the ſpear in his hand, and requeſted 

* the aſſiſtance of the Deity as he fought.” Our pre- 

tended Prophets in reality purſue thele notions. 


8 A 


DRA 


time after they beſieged” the place again, and took it. The refugees were plundered, 

contrary to the article of capitulation, by which they were to have- their lives and goods 

(5) Wia. ſecured to them (). Thus fell Drabic ius into the hands of the Imperialiſts. This did 
not prevent him from going to Ragotſki, and telling him in Auguſt 1645, that God 

[+ commanded him to deſtroy the Houſe of Auſtria and the Pope [CJ, and that if he re- 
fuſed to attack that neſt of vipers, he would draw down upon his family a general ruin, 

which ſhould nqt ſpare even him that piſſetb again the wall, The Prince already knew, 

that Drabicius fad aſſumed the character of a Prophet; for Drabicius, according to the 

reiterared or rs, which he received in his extaſies, had ſent him a copy of his revelati- 

/;) ma. pag- ons, which Ragotſki threw into the fire (i). With regard to the command which the 
146. Prophet brought to him in perſon, he anſwered that a treaty of peace had juſt before 
/43 . pag. been concluded (k). The death of that Prince, which happened in the month of October 
148. 1647, plunged Drabicius into extreme ſorrow : he feared that his revelations would va- 
niſh into mere ſmoke, and faw himſelf expoſed to ridicule. But he had one extatic con- 

ſolation, which reanimated him, and forbad him caſting into the fire his writings, ſince 

(1) Ibid. pag God would ſend him Comenius, to whom they ſhould be conſigned (7), Comenius hav- 
143, 149+ ing ſome buſineſs in Hungary in 1650 [D]. law there Drabicius himſelf and his pro- 


(„ 
177 · 


phecies, and made ſuch reflections as he thought prope 
three years before promiſed Drabicius that he ſhould have Comenius for a Coadjutor. 


r, upon the viſions having for 


It is fomewhat remarkable, that Sigiſmond Ragotſki being urged by Drabicius to make 

war againſt the Emperor, and. by his mother to continue in peace with him, could not 

tell what to do, attacked as he was on both fides with threats. Drabicius de- g 
nounced againſt him the judgments of the Almighty in caſe of r, and his mother 


threatened him with her curſe in caſe of war. In this perplexity 


recommended him- 


1 wid. pag ſelf to the prayers of Drabicius and Comenius (n), and kept himſelf quiet till his death, 
156. that is, till the 4th of February 1652. Comenius, who expected nothing of this (#), 
(=) wi paz was ſtrangely ſurprized at it. The Angel, who informed him of every thing, had not 


157 revealed to him this great Article [Z]. George Ragotſki, Prince of Tranſilvania, bro- 


[C] He went to Ragotſti and told bim. . . that 
Cod commanded him to defiroy the Houſe of Auſtria and 
the Pope.) He received orders to go to the camp of 

that Prince, and to ſpeak to him at firſt in a gentle, 

and afterwards in a threatning manner. He was to 

begin with informing the Prince, that God had cho- 

ſen him King of Hungary, but that it was on condi- 

tion, that he ſhould overthrow the dominion of the 

Houſe of Auſtria and the Pope, in which God would 

aſſiſt him in a very particular manner. In the con- 

cluſion he was to aflure him, that if he refiſted the 

voice of God, every one belonging to him ſhould be 

(9) Hiſtor. Reve- deſtroyed, even to the very dogs. (9) Ignarus ho- 
lat. pag. 147- rum arcanorum Drabicius (Io), mandatum accipit 
(10) That is, 22. Julii & 31. Julii Principis Racocii caſtra adeundi, 
Drabicius did not - Principemque primùm blandis verbis, deinde duris, 
know that the 4 alloquendi. Blandis: elefum efſe diwinitis in Re- 
Fr Fug. 2 « gem Hungariæ, ſed ea conditione ut Auftriace & 
Courier to Ra- .©* Papali dominationi finem imponat : habiturus auxi- 
gotski to torbid ** io Deum ad omnes hoſtiles exercitus clade afficiendum 
his joining his „ (Rev. XXX.) Duris autem : fi viperinam illam 
ans, with the « ,,ogeniem perſequi renuerit, mala inducturum efſe 

wedes in Mora- ,, D 1 a ; 

via in 1645, and eum, excifurumque de eu mingentem etiam 
the Emperor of- ad farietem (Rev. XXXI. v. 4.)“ i. e. Drabi- 
fered Ragotski ** cius being ignorant of theſe ſecrets received a com- 
the moſt favour- «0 nand on the 22d and 31/t of Fuly to go to the Camp 
INES of % Prince Ragotſki, and ſpeak to the Prince at fir 
We” in gentle, and afterwards in ſevere terms ; In gentle 
% terms, that he was choſen by heaven King of Hun- 
« gary, but upon this condition, that he ſhould put 

*« anend to the Dominion of the Houſe of Auſtria and 

„the Pope; and that he would be aſſiſted by God in 

«« deſtroying all the armies of the enemy ( Rev. XXX. ) 

In ſevere terms, that if he ſhould refuſe to purſue 

with vengeance that race of vipers, God would 

bring on him calamity, and cut off from his houſe 

*« even him that piſſeth againſt the wall { Revel. 
* XAXX1L. v. 4.”) This was an exact imitation of 

the ſtyle and manner of the antient Prophets. I do 

not find, that Drabicius ſpoke himſelf to the Prince; 

but communicated his commiſſion to him by other 

(11) 3 Tn FA A 
gum, Medicum, omenius having buſineſs in Hungary in 1680. 
Fay r E Proteſtants, 83 px hk had baniſhed - 
ee his dominions, had al | of 

miſſis informae, his dominions, had always entertained hopes of re- 
Drabicius, Hi. turning thither: ſome grounded their expectations on 
Re vel. pag. 145. the leagues formed againſt the Emperor; others upon 
the viſions of ſome Enthuſiaſts. During the life of 

Guſtavus the affair became almoſt certain, and there 

was no reaſon to deſpair after his death; for his Lieu- 


ther 


tenants continued the war to the honour of their na- 

tion, and the advantage of the league. The refugees 

were in hopes therefore, thatthe recalling of them would 

be one of the articles of the Peace of Munſter. Bat 

they ſaw with regret, that this long and important 

negotiation was concluded in January 1650 without 

taking the leaſt notice of their baniſhment. The 

Houſe of Auſtria managed with ſuch addreſs, that 

it obtained terms vaſtly more advantageous than it 

could have promiſed itſelf : the Church paid for the 

Emperor, notwithſtanding the proteſtations , of the 

Court of Rome : all that had been done againſt the 

Sectaries of his Dominions continued fixed and im- 

moveable. Thus the poor refugees, who were diſ- 

perſed in divers places, ſaw themſelves without any 

manner of hopes, and reſolved to call an aſſembly to 

conſult of affairs. Pacis Monaſfterii & Ofnabruge ſex- 

ennio agitatæ, tandemgue concluſe ; iterumque Noribergæ 

biennio ventilatæ, tandemque terminate, ultima publi- 

catio incidit in FJanuarium anni 1650. Quã Bobemie 

Regno, cum incorforatis Provintiis, hareditatis nomine, 

Auftriace Domui reli#is, diſperſi propter Evangelium 

à ſpe reditùs æternùm exclufi, quid jam agendum ef- 

ſet deliberare cceperunt (12). Thoſe of Poland de- (12) Ibid. pag, 

fired that the reſt ſhould ſend their . to them; 49 · | 

all agreed except the Hungarians. The refugees in 

Hungary alledged for excuſe among an hundred other 

things, that they had often ſent Deputies to Poland 

ſince their common baniſhment, and that it was rea- 

ſonable that they ſhould for once come to them. 

They demanded particularly, that Comenius the Sur- 

intendant of the Churches of Moravia might be ſent 

to them : this was the more eaſily conſented to, be- 

cauſe Comenius was at that time ſent for by Prince 

Sigiſmond Ragotſki to conſult upon ſome points re- 

lating to the reformation of the ſchools (13). This (14) See the Ar- 

was the reaſon, which induced Comenius, when he ticle of COME- 

left Elbing, to paſs through Sileſia and Moravia into NIUs in the 

Hungary, where he celebrated the feaſt of Eaſter ney — 

with ſeveral Miniſters and Gentlemen deputed thither. (b) and (i). 

Drabicius was preſent there, and communicated to 

him his Revelations, and from that time made him 

in ſome meaſure his Coadjutor (14). | (14) Comenius, 
[EJ] Ragotſhi died in 1652. . . The Angel, who in- Hiſt. Rev. page 

formed Comenius of every thing, had not revealed to him 49, 130 

this great article.] This ex which is imitated 


from a paſſage in the Memoirs of the Ducheſs of Ma- 


zarin, offering itſelf, I have made uſe of it. I hope 
I ſhall be excuſed for it. Drabicius is here the An- 
gel who informed Comenius of every thing ; but he 

4 : 0 was 


ther of the deceaſed, knew nothing of all this erben a 


ent; but Comenius 


gave him a particular account of it, by preſenting him with the writings of Drabicius. 
(00 Ibid, pag · 


he latter was reſtored to the Miniſtry 


20th of June 1654 (o). Comenius did this 


In-. as he paſſed through Hungary in his return to Poland. Aſter his departure from the 


Court of Tranſilvania, it was neceſſary 


to employ another perſon to inform the Prince * 


of the viſions of Drabicius. They preſented themſelves more frequently than ever, and 
ordered from time to time that they ſhould be communicated to the Coadjutor, in order 
that he might publiſh them to the Nations and Languages, and all 7 of the earth, and 


700 Ibid, pag. particularly to the Tartars and Turks (p). Comenius found himſelf embarraſſed between 
179+ the fear of God and that of men: he was apprehenſive, that by not printing the Reve- 


lations of Drabicius he ſhould diſobey God ; and by printing them, he ſhould expoſe 
e 


% Ibid, pag}, bimſelf to the ridicule and cenſure of men. 


He took a middle way (q). He reſolved 


183. do print them, and not to diſtribute the copies; and upon this account he entitled the 
. See the Note book, Lux in tenebris (r). But his reſolution of concealing this light under a buſhel did 
A}of the ar- not continue long; it gave way to two remarkable events, which were taken for a grand 


ticle KO TT E- 


RUS. criſis, and the unravelling of the myſtery. One of theſe events was the irruption of 
| Ragotſki into Poland [F]; the other the death of the Emperor Ferdinand III. Nei- 

ther of theſe events were of any ſervice to the predictions ; on the contrary, they ſerved 

to confound them. Ragotſki periſhed in his deſcent into Poland; and Leopold King of 

Hungary was elected Emperor in the room of Ferdinand III his father; an election, 

which reſtored the Houſe: of Auſtria, to its former grandeur in Germany, or very near 


. 


it, and abſolutely ruined the Proteſtants in Hungary, The hopes founded on theſe two 
events being ſoon blaſted, Drabicius was the greateſt ſufferer by it [G]; for the Court 
of Vienna being informed, that he was the perſon who ſounded the trumpet againſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria, fought means to puniſh him, and, as it is faid, ſucceeded in it. Co- 
menius had nothing to fear on that account: he had ſecured himſelf in an impenetrable 
aſylum ; he was become a citizen of Amſterdam, and enjoyed there all kinds of pro- 
tection, He had nothing to fear but the pen of certain Divines, and the reproaches of 


Ragotſki's Secretary [ET]; but this was of no conſequence to a man, who wanted neither 


was ſo far from acquainting him with the death of 
Ragotſki before it happened, that he ſent him Re- 
velations after that Prince's death, which ſuppoſed him 
to be ſtill living. One of their confidents faid upon 
that occaſion, that undoubtedly Drabicius trifled with 
them : Comenius was ſtopped, but having had time 
to conſider of the affair, and examine the conformity 
of ſeveral viſions, he found that they had prefigu- 
red the death of the Prince a year before. Theſe 
are the people for my money ; they never are at a 
Joſs, if they have but time to adjuſt their affairs. Fe- 
bris maligne morbo correptus fuit (Sigiſmundus Raco- 
cius) que ith 4. Februarii vitæ finem attulit. Quod 
quia nec prædictum ade, nec eæſpectatum fuit, novus 
offenſionis lapis fuit fadtum. Preſertim cam Drabicius 
novas ſuas nobis ſubmittens Revelationes, tanquam de 
wvivente adbuc ſermocinaretur, quem nos non viwere jam 
certi eramus. Hinc amicorum rei conſciorum unus (J. 
T.) ad me: Ludificamur quam vere vivit Deus. Ad 
guod nihil quad reſponderem habens obmutui. Nunc. iſta 
ordine relegenti ſapientiæ Nei weſtigia manifeſts ſeſe of- 

(15) laem, page tentant (15). ys 
156, 157. [F] The deſcent of Ragotſei into Poland] Come- 
nius trankly acknowledges, that he took this for an 
' accompliſhment of the Prophecy, which their three 
Seers had declared, on the op A po wh 9 
. North to bring. on the terrible day of t 16). 
8 He owns likewiſe very ingenuouſly that he was miſ⸗ 
Tranſ. cum exer- taken: he could not deny it, becauſe Ragotſki's fooliſh 
citu in Peloniam deſign was attended witch. the worſt ſucceis imaginable. 
adventu, credeba- But fee what cauſe Comenius aſſigns for his miſtake : 
2 it was, ſays he (17), becauſe I had not ſufficiently ob- 
bus bis Videntibys lerved, that according to the prophecies of Chriſtina 
prædictum, ut ſe Poniatovia the Eaſtern and the Northern Lions were 
Oriens jungat Sep- not to meet except to confer together, and that they 
2 %% ſhould not even come to a good underſtanding, but 
5 penis xn part without doing any thing. , Add to this, ſay a he, 
Ibid. pag. 183. that, according to Drabicius, it was not neceſſary that 
(17) 1dem, ib Ragotſ{ki ſhould enter into Poland without having taken 
FOO IO meaſures with the Tartars and Turks, and ſettled af- 
fairs in his own country. We thought, continues he, 
that he had done all this before he took the field, 
and we were deceived in that point. Conſider this 
well, and you will ſee here a proof of the obſtinacy 
of theſe men; they never want eyaſions ; there is al- 
ways ſome clauſe, which they did not take notice of; 
and thus they always reſerve for themſelves a back- 
door, and a reſſource in order to begin their Prophe- 
cies afreſh. If Ragorſki had executed the conditions, 


wit, 


which Drabicius preſcribed to him, and notwitbftand- 
ing this his expedition had proved unſucceſsful, it 
would not have been owned that the Prophecies had 
been falſe; for did not Poniatovia foretel, that the 
Eaft and North ſhould meet without doing any thing? 
Comenius was more ſubtle than we imagine, when he 
tacked his three ſeers together. We find more ſub- 
terfuges in three Prophets than in one. Read the 
pgs Note (23) in Remark [H]. | 
[] Drabicius was the greateſt ſufferer.] I have 
not met with one perſon, who could tell me what the 
end of him was, and I cannot tell what regard is to 
be paid to the following account, which 1 have ex- 
t from a French Author (18): Several reſlections (13) Rocoles, 
were made, ſays he, with which I think 1 ought not Vienne deux f.is 
to amuſe my Readers, who indeed are not obliged to be- delivrce, pags 
lieve them, any more than a filly letter, which an ar- 381, 
rant fool (whoſe name and perſon I da mt defrre 10 
know) ſent a great Monarch, agreeably to the extra- 
vagant Viſions of Nicholas Drabicius a Bohemian, burnt 


for an N and falſe Prophet, whoſe Book wwas car- 


ried ta all the Courts of Europe, and even to that of 
the Grand Seignior, by a Minifler of Zurich in Sæuiſſer- 
land; who upon this account was fourteen years in pri- 


Jon, during all which time, as a mark of his madneſz, 


he ſuffered his beard to grow down to his girdle, as @ 

Gentleman of great veracity, who knew him, aſſured 

me, Mr. Des Marets had heard a very different ac- 

count from this, which was that Drabicius was ſo far 

from baptizing the Great Turk, as he expected, that 

he was obliged to ſeek refuge in Turky, where he 

died. Ad multa particularia procęſſerunt (hi impoſto- 

res) circa Ragocium . . . . magnum Turcam & Drabicio 

baptizandum (cum 2 contrario feratur ipſum Drabicium 
Turcas tranfrifſe & inter eos obiifſe ) quorum impoſiu- | 

ras & falfitatem oppoſitus eventus docuit (19), (19) Marefios, 
H] Comenius. . . had nothing to fear but the re- in Antirrhetico 

proaches of Ragathti's Secretary.) That Prince having e J. A. 

ſucceeded his Tin Sigiſmond, was initiated in the 98858 Page. 

myſteries of Drabicius : he did not diſcover, whether 

he believed them or not; but he ordered that the viſi- 

ons, which Drabicius might have for the future, ſhould 

be communicated to him (20). The Princeſs his mo- (20) Hiſt, Reve- 

ther was made privy to it: Drabicius was command- J. pag. 162. 

ed by a viſion of the night to go to her, and declare 

a bleſſing or curſe to her, according as ſhe received his 

Prophecies (21). They were given to be examined (21) Ibid. pag. 

by John Biſterfield a Divine and Counſellor of State, 65. 


who rejected them (22). However, the reproaches of (22) Ibid. p. 175. 
een. 
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| DNR EB l 
wit, nor learning, nor a faculty of Wiiting books, and citing upon all occaſions phriſes 
pture and other ſpiritual maxims, with an air of great zeal for the cauſe of God, 


and the deſtruction of Antichriſt.” He ſupported himſelf by theſe engines; and if he loſt 


his authority, his 


4 


riis jus dec epti 
45 caſe. 
Propheta babere 
rgunt, nec quic- 
—— inde detri- 1110 
ment i ancteoritas lau 


5 g ghers of their ſide; but they wi 
22 4 


ci. Append. 
Diſcurſus Theo- 
log. Arnoldi con- 
tra Comentium. 


ſes(t) 3 for 


, 1 


learned men of Parts ſcarce knew the name of Drabic ius. 


the Secretary of Ra i ſhewed, that this Prince had 

to his loſs given credit to Drabicius. Theſe reproaches 
(23) Wid. pag. were not paſſed by in filence ; Comenius repreſented 
184. Obſerve 
that if Ragotski's Seer ; for he went into Poland without making an alli- 
10 — * - 94. ance with the Turks. Brewi poſt à Principis Tranſyl- 
tice had been ta. Dani Seeretario, C. S. triftes venerunt (ternd vice) 
ken of his not quibus hiflorice Principis ſui ruinam recitans, non obſcure 
having obſ:rved culpam in Revelationes i/tas (quaſi fidem illis habens. eò 
o —— impulſus fuiſſet Principes ) conferre videbatur, cauſa fuit 
— JJ, © data ad nebulas illas diſcutiendum ſeribendi aliquid (23). 
thus the ame It would be difficult to ſay whether Ragotſki really 
clauſes are eſſen- credited the Prophecies of Drabicius, or only believ- 
tial or acciden- ed that they might procure: him victory by the influ- 
tal to the proPh®” ence, Which they might have upon the people. It is 
gle, a poſſible enough, that a Prince of courage and a conſi- 
the events ſhall derable ſhare of wit, but without any learning, might 
determine. This be prevailed upon by ſuch diſcourſes as thoſe of Dra- 


is their great key. bicius; I mean, that he might think there was ſome- 


that the Prince had not followed the directions of the 


dation, and his glory, it was only with a few perſons of good ſenſe, 
who are ſcarce ever the arbiters of a man's reputation. 
(+) Hie inep- dulous with regard to him, continued to be fo ( 55 

Thus all future Viſionaries and Fanatics 
confidently whatever comes into their head, if they have but addreſs enough to accom- 


Thoſe who had once been cre- 
and this is what will always be the 
ave nothing to fear ; they may vent 


modate themſelves to the prevailing — of the times. They will not indeed have the 

have other partiſans of more im 
laughers. Conſult the Articles of COMENIUS and KOTTER. — 
extend to the year 1666; It is a miſtake to aſcribe his baniſhment to ſeditious diſcoun- 
he was baniſhed upon the ſame account with the reſt of the Bohemian Mini- 
ſters, &c. We ſhall ſee elſewhere (2) whether Mr. Jurieu ought to have ſaid, that the 


rtance than the (+) Moreri has 
abicius's Viſions committed this 


2 In the Note 
A] of the Arti. 
cle KOTTE- 
RUS, F 


thing divine and prophetic in them, and be appre- 
henſive of the curſes denounced by that Prophet. 
George Ragotſki was given to underſtand that his fa- 
ther and brother had felt the effects of them: why 
may not we believe that he became credulous ? But 
beſides it is very Pare, that a Prince of ſagacity 
enough to deſpiſe theſe chimera's, may form ſchemes 
and great deſigns agreeably to the viſions of theſe peo- 
ple for it is a very powerful engine for bringing a- 

ut great revolutions, togpjepare the . ex- 
plications of the Apocalypſe, uttered with an air of 
infpiration and enthuſiaſm. This has occaſioned the 
enemies of the Proteſtants to ſay, that their Authors 
have laboured ſo much upon the Apocalypſe with a 
view only to raiſe war over all Europe, by inſpiring 
a Prince, who had no thought of the matter, with a 
deſire of taking advantage of thoſe conjunctures. Co- 


menius was not exempt from this ſuſpicion. See the 


Article of KOTTERUS. 


DRELINCOURT (CHARLES) Miniſter of the Church of Paris, was born July 
the 10th 1595 at Sedan, where his father had a conſiderable poſt [4]. He paſſed thro? 
the ſtudy of polite Literature and Divinity at Sedan, but was ſent to Saumur, to go 
through a courſe of Philoſophy there under Profeſſor Duncan. He was admitted Mini- 
ſter in June 1618, and diſcharged his function near Langres [B], till he was called by 
the Church of Paris in March 1620. In 1625 he married the only daughter of a rich 


His father had a conſiderable poſt at Sedan.) 

He 2 at 10 Secretary to . Robert de la Mark 

Duke of Bauillon, and ſovereign Prince of Sedan, and 

| was afterwards choſen Regiſter of the ſupreme Council 

(1) The Manu- of that City (1). He married N. Buyrette, daughter 
ſcript Life of of Nicholas Buyrette, Advocate in the Parliament of 
Charles Prelin- Paris. This Advocate embraced the Reformation; 
WL his wife and children followed his example with ſo 
much zeal, that Thomas Buyrette his eldeſt ſon is 

placed in the Proteſtant Martyrology, and James Buy- 

rette his ſecond ſon devoted himſelf to the Miniſtry, 

and would have been actually one of the Paſtors of 

the Church of Paris, if he had not died the ſame week, 

which was appointed for his ordination. Thomas 

'Buyrette, by the advice of Calvin and his collegues, 

- undertook the office of a Miniſter at nineteen years of 

(2) See the Epi- age, and exerciſed it at Lyons (2). Some years after, 
file Dedicatory of the vehemence of the per ſecutions obliged him to retire 10 
the IX Dialogues Geneva . . ; but not finding any comfort except in the diſ- 
1 charge of his wocation, he was immediately ſent to Be- 
Miſſinairts, cou- Janson, where God enabled bim to ſettle a Church je- 
chant le Service cretly, and to advance the Kingdom of Chrift in a an- 
des Egliſes Re- derful manner. His mother not having ſeen him, ſince 
e, be became a Miniſter, was paſſionately defirous of 
ſeeing him ; upon which he took a journey to Paris the 

year of the maſſacre. He fell the third day into the 

bands Fl the maſſacrers, wwho having learned from him 

his religion and function, put him to death in a cruel 

manner together with John Melt, buſband of Mary Buy- 

rette, his eldeft fifter, and inhumanly drag d both their 

bodies into the river. This is the ſame Thomas Buyretie, 

auho is mentioned in the Book of Martyrs, and rant d 

amongſt thoſe Miniſters of Chriſt, who have ſealed the 

truth of the Goſpel with their bid. His mother / 

caped this deluge of blood by a kind of miracle, and re- 


tired to Sedan with the re £4 her children, whom he 
educated in the fear of God. The laſt of theta was a poſt- 


Merchant 


humous daughter, and was married to Peter Drelin- 
court, who had likewiſe retired to Sedan, and was 
then Secretary to Henry Robert de la Mark (3). Theſe (3) See the fame 
are the father and mother of our Charles Drelincourt. Epiftle Dedica- 
[B] He was admitted Minifter . . . . and diſcharged dory. 
his function near Langres.) It was thought, that a 
Church might be founded-at the Gates of Langres as in 
a Bailywick. Thoſe wholaboured to eſtabliſh it, were 
deſirous that Mr. Drelincourt ſhould be Miniſter of this 
riſing Church. As be was aſſured, that there was a 
proſper of a conſiderable harveſt in thoſe parts, he ac- 
cepted of this invitation with joy, and preferred it to all 
the others, which were then made to him; for tho) be 
was but twenty two years and ſome months old, he had 
the happineſs to be defired by many Churches of the King- 
dom, and even ſome of the moſt confiderable foreign 
Churches . . . . When he came to Langres, be wwas filled 
with great hopes, for he found in that city a great num- 
ber of people, who are called 'Temporizers, who ſeemed 
only to wait for an opportunity of declaring themſekves 3 
and in the country he ſaw people, who breathed after 
the purity and la 29d of the Goſpel, and even 11 
the mere report of the ſettlemtnt of this Church flocked thi- 
ther to the number of above five hundred in hopes of hear- 
ing a Sermon. But the neceſſary Decree could never 
be obtained of the King's Council. Mr. Drelincourt 
felt fo deep a forrow on this account, that he fell into a 
fit of s which laſted three months, and brought him 
almoſt to his grave. . . . In expefation of the eftabliſh- 
ment fo much defired he preached in the neighbouring 
churches, and even in the caſile 4 Precigni, where he 
received impoſition of hands in the beginning of June 
1618. He was not permitted to make his ordinary 


' abode at Langres : this made him the more diligent in 


viſiting, inſtructing, and comforting the Proteſtants in 
the Country. At laſt, when all hopes of ſeeing the 
Church of Langres eſtabliſhed were loſt, he accepted 

4 of 
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(+) His e, Merchant of Paris (4) 3 by wins he bed Are enge . TH" Bleſſing of God, 


bes eg Fe. WHiely ſhewed- irſelf in his marriage” 
turned P . | 1a 
r e e hiv ee is 


e by an uncommo | | UDIC. 1 
uceeſs of his Miniſtry. His' Setmons wets very edifying; he was incottiparably 
well ſkilled in comforting of the ſiek, and he mit | 


' fruirfi was not lefs viſible in 


haged with" great ſucceſs the affairs of 


his Church, and even thoſe of other flocks; upon Rich hie never filed of being cbnſulted 


. 
or choſe of controverſy. 
expreſſions of Seripture run th 


when they were important. The ſervices which he did the Church" by the fruſtfulneſs of _ 
n cannot be ſufficiently diſplayed [ D], whether we conſider his books of devotion, 
There is ſuch a vein of x 


piety in the former, and the ſpitit and 


. ns of Sexipture run through them i ſuch à manner, that religious minds have — 
Aways and ſtil de wonderfully edify from them. What he wrote agaifft the Church f 
1 | Mn An 1190 Li ft $03! YA 7150 "NIE 15 IH YL ; 8.9 + 8 
: 4 | 1 10 | | 8 f | ' 0 
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of the call of the Church of Paris. He preached 


there ſor the firſt! time on the 15th of March 1620. 

He always maintained a affection ſor the mem - 
(4) Extracted bers of his former Church (). 
from the Epiſtle [C] He had fixteen children.) The ſeven firſt were 
Dedicatory of the all ſons ; the reſt were intermixed, fix ſons and three 

r daughters. Aer off n 10 42 Tis: 

Jicated it to Me- The eldeſt of all was Lavuznce Dxzumcovwer. 
feurs Heudelot, He was at firſt Miniſter of Rochelle; but being ob- 
Lords of * liged to leave that Church by an Edict, which pro- 
9 in hibited that Church to have any Paſtor, who was born 
and about the Ci- out of Rochelle; ** he was called to Niort, where he 
ty of Langres ** exerciſed his miniſterial functions with great eſteem 

and faithfulneſs; till God having deprived him of 


- 5 


„ ſight in the year 1680, he died {ix months aſter, 


<* aged 56 years. We have ſeveral fine Sermons of 
F % his compoſing. He leſt likewiſe à Collection of 
(5) There are fix ©© Chriſtian Sonnets (5), which are extremely ele- 
editions: the laſt ** gant, and highly eſteemed by thoſe,” who have a 
is of Amſterdem, © taſte for piety: as well as wit. Beſides his being a 
printed oy Ni- 4 folid-Divine, a good Preacher, and well ſkilled in 
tier, 1693. 4. Hebrew; be this | 
at his leiſure hours d the French Language'to 
1 — he admirably well underſtood all the de- 
% licacies and 


«* Conrart con _ him — —— 
points. He left among other manuſcripts one, 
* A — of which js to clear the French Tongue of all 
„ low and impure. ns, and which deſerves to 
. he publiſhed... . Laurence Drelincourt was married, 
(6) Extrafted ** and Jef only daughters-(6).” If the | reader has 
from the Mann- any, curiofity of ſeeing what affeftion his father had 
n for him, he need only read the | Epiſtle Dedicatory of 
e Faux Paſteur convaingu. | on * | 
The head ſon was named HENRY DrELIN- 
courT. He was conſecrated to the holy Miniſtry, 
and exerciſed the functions of it at firſt at Gien, and 
afterwards at Fontainebleau. "Theſe two brothers had 
the conſolation to receive impoſition of hands from their 
own father. The Sermons, which he preached upon 
theſe occaſions, have been publiſhed. - Henry Drelin- 
(7) The Manu- court died before the laſt perſecution (7). He had been 
ſcripe Lifts” an Advocate, before he was a Miniſter (8). 
(8) Ses the Ei- The third fon is the illuſtrious ChanlBs DRELIN- 
ſtle Dedicatory of COURT, Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden (9), whom I have 
the Faux Paſeur already had occaſion to ſpeak of more than once (10). 
Aue ente dated « He had ſcarce. taken his Degrees at Montpellier in 
pril the 4th 4 1664, bat, he was immediately choſen- firit Phyſi- 
1656. He was 54» 8 * 
not then à Mini- cian to the Armies of the King of France in Flan- 
er. « ders, under Marſhal- Turenne. Afterwards mar- 
(o) See the fol- © xying at Paris, he was invited to the Profeſſorſhip 
lowing Article. of Phyſic at Leyden in 1668. He is at preſent 
„Dean of the Univerſity. He ſerved William III 
(10) See among King of England, and Queen Mary his Conſort, 
_— paſſages a- 6 till their advancement to the Throne. It was to 
gray 6. „ him alone that the King intruſted the care of his 
ACHILLES Conſort in her journey to the waters of Aix in 
Note [A], the 1681. He had the advantage likewiſe of being 
Article ot AN- 4 called in to all the great Perſons of the Court at the 
CROMACHES % Hague {11).” I. will not omit the mention of a 
Cree, and the (;cumſtance, which I have read in the Epiltle-Dedi- 
Article BRI- catory to the Faux Paſteur convaingu, that he had an 
SES. inclination to the Miniſtry even after he became Doc- 
tor of Phyſic. If he has not ws — it is certain 
11) Extradted that he does not want any one 0 qualifications re- 
— . Manu- dun for a true Miniſter of the Goſpel. There are 
{ripe Life, no Divines, who are greater maſters of the Scriptures 
than he; and there are few but what he excells in 
that point. His piety is ſolid, benevolent, - obliging 
charitable. He ſpares neither his purſe, nor intereſt, 
nor advice, for the ſervice of the Refugees, who apy 
in need of his good offices, Never any man was ſo 
Vol. IV. 5 


uliar in him, that having 


parity of it, ſo that the famous Monſr. 


thorough a friend as he. Thoſe, who ſhall yndertake 
2 panegyrie on him, will find it difficate ta determine, 
the qualifications of the ſcholar or the man 
of honour are moſt eminent in him. If we were to 
collect all the eneomiums on him by different Au- 
— it — make a Book. bite which his 1 5h 
collegues have given him in their public Orations (1 2), (72 x 
appear to me of great value; and it is well E Ro —_— 
that lately (13). they bave repreſented his merit to wan, writes by 
great advantage upon an (14), which called Dr. Babe, the 
them to another object, the ef 
which can be imagined, and the moſt capable of df. 27 of Phyſic ur 
verting and engaging the whole attention of the Ora: wap 1 omit 
tor. All the writings, which he has publiſhed, are 0rarione, in 
of an original and inimitable character. Conſult the which he is ap- 
Nouvelles de Ia Republique des Lettres, where you will Plauded. 
find Extracts from ſome of his Treatiſes on Phyſic. $S& ' © 
likewiſe the Epiſtle Dedicatory to a Sermon prin ed (73) In March 
at Leyden in 1682{15). He'utderſtands admirably 95. a 
well — Neither Vaugelas nor (14) The Fune- 
Bouhours cuuld point out ſo exactly the faults and negli- 7! ration on the 
gencies of vur French Writers. ' The ſmalleſt and mot 8 — 
imperceptible-defeQs of ſtyle cannot eſeape him, when aaf Bis, Pin- 
he will | #1 oor the trouble of 'obſerving them. give have both 
The on is Anrwoxy'DrELINCOoUuRT, He written beautiful 
is Phyſician at Orbes in Swiſſerland, and highly ef. Orztiom on the 
teemed- in his profeſſion. The Magiſtrates of Bern rte of that 
have appointed him their Phyſician extraordinary. 
The fifth ſon died at Geneva, while he ſtudied Di (75) It is intitled, 
vinity there. {NOD 23242 , | 1 
The fixth is Piren DxELIINcouar. He is a — 
Prieſt of the Church of England, and Dean of Ar- fiques. It was 
magh. He is a man of great merit. - . Ppreachedby Lau- 
11 che other children died either in their infancy, pere Drelincourt 
or in the flower of their youth (16), A daugh- of ++ coils San 
ter, who is ſtill living: She was married to Monſr. tenai Octob. 25, 
Malnoe,. Advocate of the Parliament at Paris; and 1677. The Au- 
inſtead of following him to Holland, whither he re- thor of the De- 
tired for, Religion at the time of the Dragoonade, 31r. Bassa 
ſhe continued at Paris, where ſhe openly profeſſes the 11, wo linder 
Roman Catholic Religion. of Poitiers, and 
LD] He did great ſervice to the Church by the fruit. married the eldeſt 
Fulne/s of bis pen.) His firſt Eſſay was a Treatiſe of —— — Lan: 
Preparation for the Holy Supper. This, and his Ca- 


techiſm, his ſhort View of the Controverſies, and (16) Among the 


his Conſolations againſt the fears of death, are of all veſt, a daughter, 
his Works thoſe, which have been the moſt 328 
reprinted. Some of them have paſſed through above 2 
forty Editions, and have been tranſlated into divers cemb. 5, 1655. 
languages, High Duteh, Low Dutch, Italian, and See the Epiſt 


Engliſh. His charitable viſits, in five Volumes, ſerve Fr Pala, the 


for a continual conſolation to private ons, and ,wuaincy, 
for a ſource and model to Miniſters. e biel * 
three Volumes of Sermons: His Con Works, 


which I can recolle&, are as follow: The Fabilee : 

The Roman Combat: The Fefuit's Owl : An Anſever to 

Father Cauſſin : Diſputes with the Biſhop of Bellai can 

cerning the bonour due to the Holy Virgin: An Anſwer 

to la Milletiere(17 ) : Dialogues againſt the Miſſionaries, (/) He had 4 


in 22 Volumes: The falſe Paſtor convited > The conference with 
falſe 


Face of Antiquity: The pretended Nullities F the Milletiere, and 


Reformation: An Anſwer to Prince Erneſt of Heſſe: An 


Anfewer to (18) the Speech of the Clergy ſpoken by the . 
Arebbiſbop of Sem: A Defence of Calvin. He wrote St . e of." 


ſome letteis, which have been printed, one to the Du- the Edi& of 
cheſs. of Tremouille upon 
the Proteſiant Religion: one of Conſolation addteſſad 515, 228 

to Madam de la Tabariere: one upon the Reſtoration: (18) He wrote it 
of Charles II King of Great Britain: ſome the under the name 
Engliſh Epi ſcopacy, &c. 


for * pe the Dauphin. 


greateſt and nobleſt, luſtfious Profef- 


her huſband's revolt from Nantes, tom. 2. 


I omit the Prayers, which of Philalarbes, in 
he publiſhed. . Some were made for the King, others 636. 
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e Proteſtanta more 
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{b) See his J 15 is Writings nah 0 2 c 


were which yertilts 3 and yet he 


after his death, - the 8 OE 
bis belt of the vf mber Fs 4.46 


Conſolations a- niſter. W 


later editions. be He had been extremely aſſiqvous in 
WAS alone, he never heard the clock ſtrike 


God (c). Paul Freher i is miſtaken in many points [H]. 


J He e 10 by thip of eng 

« (ks known, that he had an eaſy aceeſs to the Se- 
* cretaries: of State, the firſt. Preſident, the King's 
& Advocate, and the civil and criminal Lieutehants: 
% but he never made any other uſe of his intereſt 
„ with them, than to aſſiſt the afflicted Churches, 
or to ſerve an infinite number of private perſons, 
„ whom he either raiſed in the world, or ſaved from 
05 4 MAS the whip, the gibbet, and the galleys (19). “ It 
bY Life above- may be affirmed that tho the Catholics of France were 

mentioned. ſuperior to the Proteſtants. in every thing, -which ro- 
| lates to worldly advantages, the latter did not eaſe to 

8 boidly againſt the doctrines of the Rortiſh Com- 

munion, and to write controverſial Treatiles, in which 

', they did not ſcruple to give every thing its proper 


(2) Se the name (20. A great many perſons of merit and au- 


2 25 in the other party, were equitable enough to 


24% dae, do juſtice to a Proteſtant Author, who deſended his 
tom 2. lib. 11. 


& — well, and kept within the bounds of his fubjeR. 
83 ' Drelincourt is an inſtance of this and Mr. 
ude is another; for he was highly eſteemed among 


(21) See Note the Roman Catholics (21). We may. perceive by this 
Ln] — © the error or groſs artifice of ſome people, who make 


it a great merit in them, that they are hated, like 
the plague, among the Roman Catholics, Arminians, 

| Anabaptiſts, c. If they had only maintained their 
cauſe well, they would not have beco ne the object oi u- 
niverſal hatred : it is therefore to their manner of acting. 


their perſonal abuſes, their diſhoneſt praCtices, evident 
in their-writings, that they ought to impure the ge- 
neral averſion, which they labour under. 
[E] The great Lordi of the Reformed Religion hewed 
24 ery great. regard. for him]. The Dake de la 
Force, the Marſhals. Chatillon; Gaſcon, and Tu- 
© © renne, the By Dae of Tremouille, highly eſteemed 
„ him. They ſent for him to their Palaces, and ho- 
„ noured him from time to time with their viſies. 


(22) He was per. Foreign Princes (22), and Noblemen, the Embaſ- 
ticularly eſteemed «cc 


r ſadors of England and France did the ſame, and 
Ho. comes i all of chem oken made ſe of his prodent a4 
by the Books, vice (23).“ 

which he dedi- [G] He had cuithᷣ indefatigable a 
cated to the all his labours to the Glory. of 


Princes and Prin- 


tion conſecrated 
and the jerwice of 
the Church.) As he was of a very ſtrong conſtitution, 
— he never ſpared himſelf, when he had any miniſte- 
rial function to perform. Upon an extraordinary oc- 

(23) The Ma- caſion he had reſolution and ſtrength enough to preach 
ir Li ſeven times in one day. It was by the advan- 
; 44 tape of this vigour of body and mind, which God 
had beſtowed on him, that for the ſpace of twelve 


years he ſerved the Church of Paris, being — — 


* third Miniſter after the removal of Monſr. du 
1 in. Bux amoug other chings he had more aidu- 


not the jadyantage of enabled 
nd reſolutely contend with the, MiMohagits. 


beloved by. Wals of che pcher party LEJ. 
-= 1 5 — ſhewed a very great regard for him 77 He died Mo- (0 Etre 
in the moſt pious: diſpoſition, which could be expected from a Mi- Fen FP. Mane 
animated by. a warm. zeal ON, and with indefatigablc ten by a Hg 
dervien of the Church . Mint 
ayer 5: and Þ the latter Mars of his life, if is writing the 


wn on his knees in prayer to , N #+- 


ways 
— fap lication Bay At all eb lbs to che glory of God and t 


DX E 


can be expreſſed; for withthe arme b 
learning, werte 


ge of the Roman Catholic; Gchtre- 
The great Lords of 


but he fell . 


France. 


: A 24 ry b ˖ 2 17 10 [| 3% yt 9 


1 in riſrngrie 6k than had ever 
been eu in any other He took ſo 
% much pleaſure in labouring in dis fun ien * þ+ 
be ing of error, that he wi as 
. die with his pen in his hand (23). “ He ede . 
the laſt week of his liſe; ern hs 
that of the-27th of October 1669. n 
H] Pan Freber is miftakt in ty points] ta. 
He fikes/the birth of Charles:Dielincourt un the mk | 
of October {25) 3 whereas it ſhould have been the roth (25) "WY 
of July. II. He makes him enter upbn is Miniftry Vres. ao 
in the Church of Paris in 1619 5 and yet Me. — rag. 696. 
lincourt; who had bes 4 Miniftee-from-the 
1618, did not begin to ſerve thut Church till 1 8. 
III. He ſays, that at the fame time (26) Motif du (26) That is, ac- 
Moulin retired to Sedan ; and that therefore Chärles cording to him, 
Drelitcourt and John Mſtretzt had alone the eare of 46.9. 
the flock: for ſeveral years Du Moulin retired to Se-. 
dan in 1620, and there remained three Paſtors in tlie 
Church of Paris. Mr. Drelincourt was one of the = 
three ; and, for twelve years' he ſerved that 
Church, being the third Miniſter (2% IV. Ie af- (27) See be 
firms that Mr. Drelincourt not frength enough Note [G]. 


nw ww 


to go up into the pulpit on account of the infirthicics 
— = — frequently in the Church- yard 

arch (28) Allthisas falſe. They never (23) Piribur 73. 
— 


in the Church - yard of -Charenton 2 men ob ſenium di- 
Sacrament Days, or upon ſome other ſolomnity, h minut's Cathe- 

occafioned-the aſſembly to be more numerous than or- — angns 
dinary. - Upon'theſe occations'they preached u the cit. 
Chorch according to cuſtom, — — in the imo n 


been * e in a Church yard, fincs' they lie. pag gs 
preached in 

in his youth dey. eld ogpotiig- ever pitched upon 

more than any other Miniſter to preach in the Church- 

yard.. V. What he adds concerning the teen 

lad months of bis life is a very erroneous atebdunt 3 

we find nothing in it n 


that be preached to 79 wk of bis lift (29). (29) The Mars. 


115 
5 
1177 
115 
474 
mit 
3 
39 


Will not thoſe, _— — the practice "of the /cripr Life. See 
Phyſicians at Paris, think it ſurprizing, that it ſhould Note [6]: 

be related as a | thing, b. Miniſter was 

let blood four 


times — an 1 of -wi 
teen months? Se/quianno ante obitum à NM. 


1 ry catharris ayes ad — . cum 145 


e br | make ns doubt of it. 


DRELINCOURT (CHARLES) ſon of the peted3ing: was a bark 1 Phi Fairy 


the 1ſt 1633. 
after having diſtinguiſhed himſe 


He took the Degree of Doctor of Phyſic at Montpellier in 1654, and 
in the practice of it as well in the army commanded 


by Marſhal de Turenne in Flanders, as at Paris, he was choſen by the Curators of the 


(a) See th K - rſity 
ſtle — 5 Unive of 


Leyden to the Profeſſorſhip of Phyſic'in 1668 (a). He accepted of chat 


Mr. Vas Be. place, and diſcharged the functions of it with extraordinary ſucceſs. His method of 
ning dre dig” teaching was the moſt clear and exact imaginable ; , and he diſplayed in Anatomy a dex- 


mefri Parte terity and ſagacity, which was univerſally admired; He was 


perfectly ſkilled in the voy by 


and Latin tongues; and from the vaſt extent of his learning one would have imagined 
that he had applied himſelf for his whole life to the 24 o polite learning. Y.ou will 


find another part of his excellent character in * Rema 


[C] of the preceding Article. 


He died at Leyden May the 31ſt 4697, after having ſuffered for ſome time the moſt ſe- 


vere Pains wich Patience truly chriſtian, 


He had the e to {ee his only ſon 
. nnn 


(4) Fa 
1693s 


De 


Id 
4% 


DRE 


(4) Feb.» CARL Diztinfcoun r, admitted Doctor of: Phyſic Y, and well martied, and - | 


% _ theriof two ſons. He ordered that no funeral Oratiot ſhould be tate fbr hm 


DRESSERUS-(MATTHEW )-born-at Erfort, the Capital' of Thur 
the 24th 1536, raiſed himſelf a conſiderable name among the Learned, The firſt- 


vga; Auguſt 


- 


Academical Lectures which he brard were thoſe of Luther and Melancthon at Witten 


ge He had not the adv 


* read Lectures in Rhetoric at home, and afterwards taught in the College of 
having been admitted among the Profeſſors of, Phildſophy, he taught 
Greek tongue; After he had taught ſixteen years in his 6wn Country, he was 


and 


— 


421914 bet) U He t the advantage of e the air of that City diſ- 
Agteeing wich kum, opliged hic to pecurn ſocm to 
* Mas Sideman. When hie had taken the degree of Maſter of 


fort, where he ſtudied Greek under 
Arts in 1559, be 
ort, and 
polite Literature 


ited to Jena to ſupply 8 of Lipſius, as Profeſſor of Hiſtory and Eloquetice. 


pronounced his inaugural 


(a) in 1374. Some time after he went to 


eiſſen, 


e) De Elequen- He 
2 Mer. to be Head of the College there; and having continued there fix years, he obtained in 


other Orations of 


printed with ſome x 58 x the: Profeſſorſhip of - polite Learning in the Univerſity of __ and a particular 


the ſame Author. 


nſion was ſettled on him to continue the Hiftory of Saxony. 
Leipſic he found a great many diſputes about the Doctors; ſore: 
troducing the Philoſophy of Ramus, and others oppoſed it; ſome were deſirous of ad- 

vancing towards Calymiſm, and others would ſuffer no innovations in Lutheraniſm He 


his coming to 
them were for in- 


but when, he ſaw. the connexion of them with the other diſputes [ A]. he became one of 


the moſt zealous Anti- Ramiſts that was ever known in that country. 


He ſpent the re- 


mainder of his life at Leipſic, and died there October the 5th 1607, He is the Author of 
ſeveral works [BJ. He married in 1565, and became a widower in 1598, and married 


\ » 1 . 


[A her bt | fa their comettion” with other" diſ- 

pe] I imagine, chat there happened in Saxony 

at chat time What has ſtnce happened in Holland. 
The Divines of the A rg confeſñon, who inclined 
| towards Cälviniſm, had properly no concert in 
'Ramrem and tecting the Ramiſts ; ſor what connection was thete 
Carteſianiſm between the hypotheſes of Ramus, and the confeſſion 
combined with "of Genern? Rud yet the enuſe of he Ramiſts and 
Theological Dil- tat ef theſe Divines" were combined? boch parties 
| t proper to unite their intereſts, that they might 
de the better able to reſiſt thoſe, who would not per- 

mit any innovations. This was undoubtedly the rea- 
ſion why the rigid Lutherans oppoſed the Ramiſts with 

dass much T as they did the favourers of Calviniſm. 

The R will underſtand by this what J have ſaid, 

that Matthew Dreſſerus declared againſt the ſubtilties 

© of Ramus, when be ſaw that they were complicated 

with the theo diſputes, which diſturbed Saxony. 

Here is an exa& image of the combination, which 

2 in Holland between Cocceianiſm and Carteſi- 

aniſni'; theſe two things have only this in common, 

. that one is conſidered as A new method of explain- 

ing Divinity, and the other as a new) Philoſophy. 

As for the reſt, the principles of the Cocceians, and 

the ſpirit of their hy potheſes are entirely different from 

the Carteſian ſpirit. As r I76 

Let us give the very words of Melchior Adamus. 
 * Venit autem Lipfam eo tempore, quo ('Verba referimus 
pſus Drefſeri)) ances malum in Academium illam in- 
vaſerat: dum nonnulli argutias Rami, repudiata doct᷑ri- 
ra Ariſtotelis & Malamt hurir, invehere conarentur : alii 

religionis quædam dig mata ad ſenſum Calvini inſlecterent. 

Utrumque extremum declinare ipſe cupiebat & quoniam 

atio de Rami novitatibus Philoſophicam commu- 

ritatem debementer conturbarat, abſtinendum ſibi ab ej us 

conſortio offs putavit, ne in medium certamen atgue diſ- 
(1) Melch. A- crime ſe objiceret (1). ' i.e. “ He came to Leipuc 
dam. in Yiwu © at that time, when (to make uſe of Dreſſerus's own 
Philoſopher, Ger- ** words) a double evil had forced itſelf into that 
mancr. pag. 496. Yſniverſity ; whilſt ſome endeavoured to introduce 


<© the ſubtiſties of Ramus, rejecting the doctrine of 


«« Ariſtotle and Melan&hon ; others . warped ſome 

% doctrines of Religion to the ſenſe of Calvin. He 

% (efited to avoid both extremes; and becauſe the 

9 % diſpute concerning the novelties of Ramus greatly 

3 « Aiſturbed the Philsſophical Community, he thought 

(2) Ubi wero cog. i ew to keep clear of it, leſt he ſhould'expoſe him- 

novit cum Rami (t felf to the heat of the conteſt and danger.“ Ber- 

firing confers och, the Electoral Commiſſary, diverted. him from 

«nm gfe Mine g- A ide deſign, and there happened to Dreſſerus what 
matts diſceptati- | 1 FR, | 72 f 

onem, magni ani- happens to many = who en late in this 

mi ardore Peſtiſe- Ri "of diſputes ; l 
rum id genus a- ts of them. Ramiſm appeared to Dreſſerus 


S ible monſter (2); be entered into all che views 
— ibid. pag. an erer i who on his part Was 


Bel 


ac profants, cum exemplis 


are more zealoùs than the firſt 


again 


very ſollicitous for the intereſts of Drelſeras ; for he 

omitted no meaſures for the ſuppreſſing of the Book, 

which the Ramiſts pibliſhed againſt this adverſary, 

and for puniſhing the Authors. Idem Berlep/chins om- 

nes pia perſecutius off quibut ſcriptum adverſus Dre, 

Serum edi 2 Ramzis profligeret, & in autres OO gap 
Joveritatt animadverteref (3). We are not to wonder (4) Melch.. A. 
at this, fince he thought that Ramiſm lead to Calvi- dam. in Yicir 
niſm. Min, inquſt, Pariſis guantas twrbas, quan- **ileſepbor- Ger- 
tas cedes erit Rami ſea, Quin & in hc 8497 
verba gravitate magna erupit, guid quirritis? Ra- 

miſmus off gradus ad Calvin (4), i.e. * I re- (4) Idem, ibid. 
err fuſion and {laughter 

„the ſect of Ramus was the occaſion of at Paris. 

* And be broke out into. theſe words <vith great gr 


% ii; What do you aim at? Ramiſm is the wa 


* to Calviniſm." We at preſenc juſtly, laugh at 
violent conteſts, which divided the Univerttics in the 
XVIch Century on account of trifles ; for ſo we ought 
to call the diſputes between the manage ber Ariſtote- 
lians. We cannot read the account of ſo many tu- 
mults without laughter or pity. Our ag will. be 
treated in the ſame manner by the i ing ages; 
and thus is verified the maxim, that one half Fo the 
world laughs at the other; it is verified, I fay, at 
the expence of another very juſt maxim 


Laripedim rectus. derideat, Rubigen alhys (s. (5) Juren- Sat. 2. 


| ver. 28. * 
« Let him cry Blackmoor, Devil, whoſe ſkin is (6) Iaem, ibia- 
C „ 


« And homely legs, who treads himſelf upright. | 
Tartx. (7) Cum aliis Li- 
1 Mdog oor 6 a CTC eli juventuts 
and by the fulfilling of a third very unjuſt maxim, 39 


f | .  ..»— Adi. is Fi, 
Cladius accuſat machos, Catilina Cetbegum (60). Phil 8. 
7 ile he | Page 497 | 
*« Clodius' tax bawds, Cethegus Catiline,” ? q {: 06: 
; = ade? as. a 8 1 * 
v . 1353954 Tarz. oy pane) Way wg 4 


I „ the A, of fene! Net, Of a La, e, 
Rbetorica inventianis, diſpoſitionis, & eloentionis, exem- Potentiis libri duo. 


plis ſacris & profanis quam plurinis  illuftrata . of — 44 


three Books Cymnaſmatum Literature Grate, Orati - 
onum, Epi Nees & P ven. ex Auctoribus ſacris — 
um ſeribendi monſiranti- morum Appella- 
bus Of an 1/agoge Hiſtorica' ßer millenarios diftributa, tines. Merklin. 
& ad, annum uſque. nonageſimum | primum ſupra ne. 
quingentos dedu.2a : of ſeveral gtatiohs, and other, Iittie Paul. Praha 
pieces uſeful, to youth, (7). This is all that Melchior Thearr. pag. 
Adamas mentions concerning the Writings of Dreſſe- 1505. 


rus. | He does not ſpeak of the Phyſical Books, which (9) Freher, ibid. 
others-aſeribe:ca him-(8); nor of che Treatiſe Dy ff 1594 rb 
diebus Chriſtianorum, Fudaorum, & Ethnicerum 2. 0 

: [2 
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(b) Extratted again two — ; He was A man of great induſtry 1 h6 ſhewed this ut Erftit, ( Pad Fre: 
2 1.85 he brought all. ene en wb extepr one were Roman Cathblics, to conſent" That , W. in Thea, 


Seren ther Confelſion-of Avgſboirg and;Hebtew ſhould be * in ene „ 


r a HT bot och om men gil 9h lo69 nd. ber eat 40148 offs 
25 P# 455, He ddes not even ſay ny thing — infinuate woods Wakicyri bat bees aste d, u Arithor ? 
ſeg. 12 reſſerus ever medgled. With Phyſic 7 — other I forgot —— diet be un attacked by Bodin (10) Mer. 4. 


1 v iverſal M nar he de- dam. in Vir 
ind pl bet l Ro 3% ing on 8 there ty and ch 85 ne Pbiliſ. "wy 
his been a Phy 9 ade Beal. el 4 A. (Morin 2 Mel. O 2 pag. 497. 
_ 10 10 3 251 SOON TH 0 905.4 
DRIEDO Jon in Low Dutch Dale both 1 Törnheut in Brabaft, e 
at Louvain, and took there the degree H Doctor of | Diviriity in Augult 1312. Tan 
Florent, who: was'afterwards Pope Hadrian VI, perfortvied the ceremony of promet 
him to that degree ; and having o ſerued chat his ſcholaf had applied himſelf too b 
human learning, he put him in ind of the diſtinction, Which vught to be made 4 W 
the miſtreſs· ſcience} and thoſe! whith are her haffd- aids. Aﬀerithis advice Driedo d: 
(«) Valer. Ane rected his chief application ts the ſtudy of Divinity (ea (ah He became Profefibr pf that 
bee. Science in the Univerſity of Louehin (5). He was alls'Curite of St. James, and Ca- 
non of St. Peter in that. City (cis He. et Lutheraniſm with great 'vigour ; But if n lame 
(70 See his Epis we judge of him by a Letter of Eraſmus, he moderated his zeal K little better than * 
top in Bet. other Boctors of thät county ITI, Te publiſhed Teveral books of ow 31 


page 420. meddling with Chronological Mculries, he blundered 'Wretchedly” 2 At 
Louvain in 15935 [D, though thoſe O have 2 2 ſhed his Epitaph, HA e it 
EE RE the 55. 1 l — 13 18 in. a 
"ot % £ 963909 Diu! Goel 1H Doin: . Lys 


If we him a Lads of Eraſmus, he nes the Perſian, and Philo FS and others, 

WY his judy 12 155 than the other Divines ** whole accounts he attempts to reconcile with Scrip- 

that country.]. Here is what he wrote to Godelchalc - © 

Rok embnd, J 1 Academy wy pf oonh, * di 
chefum em.. 


1 519. 55 1 2 ad ver ſus bY | 
per conſldnt: 7 lto magpis feriptis, maxi maxi- Poſſevin e N too Ge 
1 ale ell, 2 ſine aſeckibus diſ© II He died at i . 1638. This 
1) Eraſm. Epiſt. ut audio (1). & I-always was an hearty informed of by. Aubertus irzus (5), and Valerius ) Poſſey, lib-2, 
(1) pit, Taler, 7: lice, 
18. lib. 12. page ** friend” to your. Jiſpotativns agua + Luther 43... but | " hut Swert not write thus 3 on the con- lioth, Selectæ, 
6% . by „mach mote to your 'writin thoſe .of 


& in 
85 . 4 
Vun of of d d bor as a Far INE atque 22 of -@. nativitate Domini clo. B. Lv. „ ee. 
tnedly ithout pal 1v. 1 


| w/ti (6). i. en He died and a 
13 He {bd e Bros of pad LW Augult 4h 1.555.) Farber Labbe there- . 16. pay 
; * to t tween. the Fe, ä reſer 
| / he Pro its: 1 — 15 d. grati lib uu on 
te corcor 2 "bers ar tri & ＋ 44 ian 5 22 


hs reden Hout 255 bum ani: A2 de 
"thriſftiana: ; Ser Dogmatiby 7 2 5 | corrigendus gui anno 1555 die 4. Augufti, fab 

N 172 he Fl I. Papa : mer tuum docuit \ mY — him (7) Philippus 
Babe fetched. 155 tires neceſlarily do A ve may, read more fully in Va andreas, Swer- Lebbe, de Scripe, 
he took Annius of irerbo's, Belofus and Me 2 tius, Miraus &c. from whom we 1205 correct that, Ecclefiaft 8 
4or genuine Works, His Treatiſe de Scripturis & © Writer, who. has aſſerted that. he died Aug, _ 
"Dog matibu Ecth raftict is divided i into four Books, the © 1 47 5055 5, under Pope Paul IV.“ Francis Swert is fo 
third of Which felates to the times: Ad iiutrandas being a proper . perſon. to-fnuith a _—_— * 
ob ſcuritatei in Sacra Scriptura emergentes : ed erravit « this miſtake, that he might, readily lead one. 
in multit toto id ut dicitur ) carlo, eo quod fatuerit ſeguen- ee that Aubertus Mirzus, Valerius — 
dam ſupputationem Berg Chaliei Metaſthenis Perſe, ne On , are, miſtaken ; for, who would not pay 


& Philonis' 7 udei, afiorinigut quoruqp Chronograpbianm mo to Epitaphs, with reſpect to the time of 
12 


cum Hebraicd Sacre Scripture weritate concordare cona- death, than to the ſingle teſtimony oſ an 
tur: at 601 vir aliaquin doftiffimus nondum animad- ? Paul Freher (8) cites Driedo's Epitaph. with (8) In Tbearre, 
(2) Val. André, verterat "aifores eit Juppoſititios (2). 7 e. To ex- error as Swert had done. This ſhould: cau- bat 166. 


Bibl. Belg. page lain the obſcure parts of the Scriptures ; but he tion compilers to particular care not to ſuffer 
9996 net 15 | 4 hlundered ext many, ſince he reſolved to follow Printers to LAN e eee e ae 
60 8 Beroſus the Chaldean, HR | . | 


(% Beth the |, ' DRUMMOND (a)a e * antient « facmlüy i in Scatlind, & which the Fall 
l of Perth is now the bead firſt who bore the name of Drummond i in that family 
(which were ſent was a Hungarian Gentleman named Maurice, who leſt England with Edward "who pep ” 


to the Bookfetler the lawful heir of the country, to avoid the cruelty of William the worry ike who 


1695) bave been ſeſſed himſelf of England in 1066. Maurice commanded the ſhip on board of which - 


primed verbarin Edward Atheling, with Agatha his mother and Margaret and Chriſtina his ſiſter, embark- 
Maul. ed. A violent ſtorm, forced them ps into Scotland; and they landed ih a Port on/the 
TLliver Forth, which, to this day, is called by the name of one of Edward's ſiſters (5).” $ (b). Called St. 


is ſhe, who, being very famous for her piety,' was canonized aſtet her death: in a word Magcr's Road 


it is St. Margaret. She married Malcolm III King of Scotland, who; beſtowed = 

pPooſſeſſions on our Maurice Drummond ;. raiſed him to very exalted dignities; gave him 

many lands in the province of Dunbarton, and made him Seneſchal of Lenox, The 

Queen alſo favoured him with ſome marks of her eſteem; the en one of her maids 0 In ys 

dels us honour” on him 5 in marriage. From theſe 5 77 ſprung a f 0 3 Malcolm, who . 
Was father of Maurice, father of Jahn, father of Malcolm. Hiſtory does not inform us 

41 0 of their. actions and alliances, but we find: their genea logical deſcent in Records which 

. te preſerved with great care for ome ages in the Abbey of Inc * 


4 19 0 W 10. ian. 
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(x) In the lan- 
guage of the 


country C 
. bevy 


DN 


1 


ſited in the Archives of the family: * Some of chem Fete lolt xe the Revelation in 1688 


but there are till enough extant to prove what 1 dvs | 
thoſe which are furniſhed by the Scotch Hiſtofiaris; The Feader will find in the:Notes, - 
the ſucceſſors of MALCOLIM Drummond II [IAI], to James DrvmmonD III, 


, 2 ö 4 
[I The reader will find in the Notes, the ſucceſſors 
of Malcolm Drummond II.] His fon Malcolm III, 
irnamed Begg, i. e. the litile, married Adda daughter 
of Malduin Earl of Lenox, who had only a brother 
that left no children; who married the ſiſter of the 
John Monteith, Who fold to the Engliſh the fa 
William Wallace.or Wallis Viceroy of Scotland. This 

hn Monteith, foreſeeing that the Earl of Lenox and 

is brother-in-law would leave the Earldom to Mal- 
colm his ſiſter's hufhand, adviſed the King to demand 
her. He flattered himſelf with the hopes that the 
King would then beſtow her upon him, but was miſ⸗ 
taken ; the King giving her to Robert Stuart, whoſe 
deſcendants were Earls of Lenox. Malcolm Begg had, 
by Adda his wife, four ſons, Joun, Mavrice, 
Tromas and WALTER. The laſt was Secretary to 
the King. Maurice married the daughter of the 
Seneſchal of Strathern, and ſucceeded to his dignity 
and ample poſſeſſions. | 
Balfrew. Their elder- brother John Drummond ſe- 
venth Chief Juſtice of Lenox, declared wat againſt 
John Monteith. A hatred had long ſubſiſted between 
their families. Monteith was 'overthrown, and loſt 
three ſons in this war. The King obliged the con- 
tending parties to conclude a peace. The great men 
of the Kingdom met together for this pacification, tlie 
Guarantees of which were the Earls of Douglas,” of 
Angus, and of Arran, and Lord Robert nephew to 
King Robert Bruce. Their fignatures and ſeals are 
{ill viſible in the Treaty; and we find that Lord Ro- 
bert, the King's nephew, owns himſelf one of the 
neareſt relations of the two families which had been 
lately reconciled. Drummond having loſt, by one of 
the articles of the Treaty, the lands poſſeſſed. by him 
in the Earldom of Lenox, and that by the death of 
the three ſons of John Monteith, * retired with his fa- 
mily into the Province of Perth, where he had the 
eſtates of Stobhall and Cargill. He was married to 
the eldeſt daughter of William de Montifex, Lord 
High Treaſurer of Scotland. His eldeſt ſon, Malcolm 
IV, married Iſabella Douglas hereditary Counteſs of 
Marr, and was joined in very ſtrict friendſhip with 
Earl Douglas his brother-in-law. He joined with 
him in making war upon the Engliſh, and fignalized 
himſelf in the bloody battle of Otterburn (1), where 
he took priſoner Ralph Piercy, a General of great 
reputation among the Engliſh, For his atchieving 
this action, a penſion was allowed him for life. His 
brother William married the daughter of the Baron 
of Airth, who brought him the Barony of Carnock 
as her dowry. From this marriage ſprung the branch 
of Athornden. Some mention. muſt be made of the 
four daughters of John Drummond. The eldeſt was 
named ANABELLA, and married Robert III King of 
Scotland. This Queen is greatly applauded by the 
Scotch Hiſtorians, on account of her virtue and ſingu- 
lar prudence. She was mother to James I of Seotland. 
One of his ſiſters was married to Archibald Earl of 
Argyle ; another to Alexander Macdonald Lord of the 
Iles, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Roſs, and another to 
Stuart of Dually. 

Malcolm IV, dying without iſſue, Joun DRuu- 
MOND his brother became the head of the family. He 
married Elizabeth Sinclare, daughter of the Earl of 
Orkney, Caithneſs, Roſſin, &c. as renowned among 
the Danes as among the Scotch. She brought him 
three ſons and a daughter. The laſt was married to 
the Lord Thomas Baron of Kinnaird. We ſhall ſpeak 
of Walter the eldeſt of the three ſons. . Robert his 
ſecond ſon married the heireſs of Barnbougall. John 
the youngeſt went to the Iſland of Madera, where his 


poſterity makes a great figure at this day. 


WALTER DRUMMOND, married to Margaret, 
daughter of Lord Patrick Ruthven, Head of a very 
noble Houſe, was father to the following Malcolm, to 
Joan Biſhop of Dunblain, to WALTER created Baron 
of Leidcriet, from whom iſſued the branch of 'Blair- 
Drummond, which produced two other branches, that 
of Newton and that of Gardrum, 


Vol. IV. 


Thomas was created Barbn of 


cd in this Article, not to mention 


Karl 


of 
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the Lord of Tullibardin (2), by whom he had John Lord (2) The Faris 


Drummond,” created Peer of the Realm. 


ALTER, 


of Tullibardin, 


Lord of Deanſton; Juks, Lord of Cortixechtex 3 now Marquiſſes 


Thomas, Lord of Druminarinoch,, from whom, ff 
the branches of Invermay,. of Cultmalinder, of Com- 
ris. and of Fir. rad ae. q 

Ideft fon of Malcolm V, mar- 


loud 


„ © © 


of Athol, are his 
ung deſcendants. 


marriage with the Earl of Lenox (4) 3 but at the ſol- (4) This Earl 


was wife to the Lord Fleming; ANNABELLA, his 
other ſiſter, was Counteſs of Montroſs: © 

WiLLiam DrxuMMonD, ſon to John, and huſband 
to Iſabella Campbell daughter of the Earl of Argyle, had. 
two ſons, Walter and Andrew, He and his family 
engaged in open war with that of Murray; and ſome 


Queen and upon the interceſſion of was alſo ſum- 


of his friends were fo cruel as to burn in a church (5) (5) That of 
ſome Gentlemen of the Houſe of Murray. He was Minniward. 


altogether innocent of this crime; but not being be- 
loved by the King, he was condemned to loſe his head, 
which ſentence was accordingly executed. His fon 
AnDpREw was created Baron of Bellichlon, and found- 
ed a branch, of which the laſt male, Mavrice 
DxummoNnD, left four daughters, who married. very 


honourably in England. One of them was wife to 


Caryl, Secretary of State to King James I. WALTER 
DRUMMOND, eldelt fon of William, had by Eliza-' 
beth Graham, daughter to the Earl of Montroſs, only 
one ſon, viz. | 
Davio DzxummonD, who married Margaret Stuart, 
daughter to the Duke of Albany, Viceroy of Scot- 
land, and by her he had but one daughter, who was 
wife to the Lord of Poury Ogilby. After Margaret's 
death he married Lilia. Ruthven who brought him 
five daughters, I, IAR E, wife of John Earl of Mon- 
troſs, Chancellor and Viceroy of Scotland: IT, Ann, 


married to John Earl of Marr, Lord High Treaſurer. 


of Scotland: III, Lilia, Counteſs: of Crawford: 


IV, CaTHERINE, Lady of Tullibardin: V, Max- 
WEIR 1254 ? 


GARET),.. 
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8 
the Palih ok 
guage, is Dru employments ; he 
Ic. 


I followed 
that of the Li- 


Jeſuits abore- in two general Congregations (0). 


(5) At the th Carried to the utmoſt extremities. The ſeverity he exerciſed on himſelf is aſtoniſhing [ 4}. 


and 10th, 


ways lived in very great ſplendor. 


carttr, Counteſs of Keir. The two ſons of David 
mmond are Patrick mentioned below, and IAM Es 
rd of Maderly, from whom deſcended the Viſcounts 
of Strathallan, and the Barons of Marchani. The 
firſt who was created Viſcount of Strathallan, 
was named WILLIAM Drummond. He was Lieu- 
tenant General in the Armies of King James ; and 
conſpicuous both in the cabinet and the held, 
PaTxicx DxuMMoND, married to Margaret Lind- 
ſey, daughter to the Earl of Crawford, prong from 
the branch of Edzel, had five daughters. I, CaTas- 
INE, Counteſs of Rothes : II, Lilia, Counteſs of 
Dumſerlin, mother of the Counteſſes of Lauderdale, 
of Kelly, of Balcarres and of Cathneſs: III, IAN 
Counteſs of Roxburgh, Governeſs of the children 
Charles I : IV, Aung, Lady of Tre Barclay : 
V. ETLiz ark, married to the Lord Elphinſtoun. 
Patrick Drummond had, beſides theſe ſive daughters, 
two ſons, e and Jon u. 
Ius DrxumwonD, created Earl of Perth, mar- 
ried Iſabella Seatoun, daughter of the Earl of Winton, 
and left but one daughter who was Counteſs of Sun- 
derland. He died young, and Jonn his brother, Earl of 
Perth, ſucceeded him. He was married to Jane Kerr, 
daughter of the Earl of Roxburgh, by whom he had 


four ſons and two „one of whom was Coun- 
tels of Wigtown, and the other Counteſs of Tullibar- 


din. The four ſons are, Jamzs, mentioned below ; 


'RonerT, who died in France; Jonx, who founded 


rodeo * 8 n 1 
» om | Rox- 
burgh and that of Bellandine. 

AMES cage Earl of 9 Ann 
Gordon, daughter to Mig untley, 
whom he ial tvs ſons and one hter, viz. 7 
who will be mentioned in the following remark ; 

oun and Annz. The latter is a Lady of great me- 
rit, and married the Earl of Erroll hereditary Con- 
— of Scotland. Joan 2 r 
Melfort, Secretary to James ing reat Bri- 
18 Lot. firſt to the heireſs of 
din, by whom he had three ſons and three 
daughters. Theſe are, Anne married to the Baron of 
Houſtoun, ELIZa BET, wife of Viſcount Strathallan, 
and Mazy who is unmarried. 'The three ſons are, 
Jus, Baron of Lundin, Ronzxr and CrarLes. 
He married a fecond wiſe, viz. Euphemia Wallis or 


DRU 


of Perth [BJ. Chancellor of Scotland, the preſent | | 
in Rome, whither he fled for his Religion. The reader will meet with a great number 
of very illuſtrious alliances, which alone would ſufficiently prove that this family has al- 


head of the family, who now reſides 


Wallace, daughter of Thomas Wallis, Baron of 
Cragie, the head of a very ancient family. He had, 
by the ſecond venter, fix ſons and three daughters, 
viz. Joux, Lord of Torth, Tromas, WILLIAM, 
Anvzzw, RInAL Do and Prilie;z CaTayering, 
I 3 1MES DRUMMOND 111, Ear] 
| 1, Ear of Perth. 

He was 1 Privy Councellor in 1678, Chief 12 
ſticiary of Scotland in 1684, and High Chancellor of 
Scotland in 1684. He was fo ſtruck by the peruſal of 
S which were ſound in the ſtrong box of 
Charles II, relating to the controverſy between Prote- 
ſtants and Papiſts, that having examined the affair of 
religion very curiouſly and with great attention, he 
imagined that the Church of Rome was the only true 
one, and * 4 proſeſſed it publickly. His at- 
tachment to that C 


ſoner in the caſtle of Sterling two years and ſeven 
months ; after which he was to take the air 
becauſe of his indiſpaſition ; be then was again con- 


eſt e emies have not been able to lay any thin enn 
charge but his turning Roman Catholick. had 
three wives, I, Jane 11. — of William 


uis n and ** to * Duke Nn 

rom t marriage ARY Wife of Wil- 
land: Aunz, who is unmarried ; and Jauzs Lord 
DzuMMoND, who, at fifteen years of age, left the 
Academy in Paris, and went aver to Ireland with 
King James in 1689. He was at the of Lon- 
donderry, * of Newtown Butler, and of 
the Boyne, ing to France with King James, 
he went thro' his exerciſes in the Academies of Paris, 
after which he travelled into France, Italy, Flanders 
and Holland. He is now in Scotland, The other 
8 of Perth brought him each two 


DRUSBICKI (a) (GA SPAR ),a Poliſh Jeſuit, entred into the Society Auguſt the 24th 


1609, at twenty years of age. 


e there was raiſed ſucceſſively to the moſt conſiderable 
being not only Maſter of the Novices ſeven years, but likewiſe Recor 


or Principal of the College ſeveral times, and twice Provincial of the Province of Po- 
brarian of the land. This Province ſent him twice to Rome in quality of its Sollicitor, and he aſſiſted 


He uſed to be for ever at prayer, and it is thought (e) Printed in 


that God revealed a great many things to him. His devotion for ;the bleſſed Virgin Was Caen in the 


beginning of 1670 


He died piouſly at Poſnania, the 2d of April 1660; and it is ſaid that his body continued (41 Extraces 
unputrified for many years. He wrote many books, but publiſhed only a few [BJ. from Nat. South 
His Life written by Daniel Pawlowſki (c) contains a great number of remarkable parti- Secictar. Jef. 


culars (d) [C]. 
] The ſeverity he exerciſed on himſelf is afloniſh- 


[ 
ig.] Witneſs the dreadful s which were found 
eka 


on his body during his laſt ; the effects of the 
dreadful diſcipline he exerciſed on himſelf. Defpicien- 
mus ſui, corpus ſuum inclementer admodum tradtabat, 
id quod potuit in extremo morbo quando infirmariis exu- 


entibus eum & induentibus, carnes miſerandum in mo- 


( 1) Nathan. So- dum flagris conciſe apparuerunt, (1). 


tuel, Btiblicth. 


LB] He wrote many Books, but publiſhed only a frau.] 


Scripr. Sec. Feſu, During the Interregnum, a Profeſſor of Cracow pub- 


Page 276. 


liſhed a 2 againſt the Jeſuits, which was diſperſed 
among the Nobility. Gaſpar Druſbicki anſwered this 
0 His Anſwer, publiſhed in Poliſh, is intitled, 

eclaratio memorialis exorbitantium, & proceſſus Aca- 
demi Cracowienſis inter Ordines diftributi. By the ti- 
tle alone it *appears, that this was not a controverſy 


carried on againſt the Jeſuits by a Profeſſor of the Aca- 


DRUSILLA VV e. 


2) There are 
demy of Cracow ; but that the Univerſity in a body — Univerſities 
had ſome diſpute with them (2). The other writings with which the 
of Druſbicki, that have been publiſhed, are in Latin, J*vits bave not 
and are books of devotion, Paſfione Feſu Chriſti , in - 4.0 
Filii Dei. Faſeiculus Exercitionum & Confiderationum they might ſay, 
de præcipuis virtutibus Chriftiane fidei. Sol in wirtute ws mg to 

a, ſcue Feſus Chriſtus in ſplendore ſuarum excellentia- their Controver- 
der eee. e 
[C] His Life . . . . .contains @ great number of re- plug laboris ? 
markable particulars.) I conjecture that theſe do not i. e. What re- 
relate to the management of the affairs of the Society “ gion has not 


with which he was intruſted ; but rather chimeras, i * 4 


viſions, and extaſies, and ſuch other incidents of en- Ving. AZneid. libs 


thuſiaſtic devotion. Thoſe who have his Book by 1. ver. 464. 
them, will be ſo good as to inform me whether I am (3) Nathan. So- 
miſtaken, for which I ſhall think my ſelf obliged. del, 2%. 


Script. Soctet- 


Jau, page 276. 


(c) 1 


(4) 
i d 


(5) 
ic. 
192. 


4 
2. 
cap» 7* 


(b) lem, ibid. 
lib. 20+ cap» 5 


(e Ibid. 


(2) In the Re- 
mark 4 the 
Article BERE- 
NICE, grand- 
daughter &c. 


(2) Mr. de la 
Roque a French 
Refugee Mini- 
ſter, living in 
London» 


( 3) Joſeph. 
tig. lib. 20. 


5. Page 693. 


(4) It was called 
# Jia Joy, 


(5) Virgil. Geor + 
Fic. lib, 2. ver. 
192, 


- DRUSILLA wife of Agrippa I King of the Jews, was but fox years of ane when 
her father died. She had before been betrothed 5 Epiphanes, N en King 
of Comagena (a) z but this marriage was diſſolved before it was conſummated; bit 
Epiphanes would not fulfill the promiſe he had made of embracing the Jewiſh Religion. 
Azizus King of the Emiſeni was not ſo ſcrupulous, he conſenting to be circumciſed, 
upon condition that he ſhould marry Drufilla, She accordingly was given to him in 
marriage, and he turned Jew (5), She was a woman of exquiſite beauty, and was no 
ſooner ſeen by Felix, but he fell in love with her. He made propoſals of marriage, 
and his offers were ſo advantageous, that ſhe accepted of them. 1 — ſhe left 
Azizus her huſband, and her Religion, at the ſame time [4] and married Felix wo 
then commanded in Judea. The jealouſy that reigned 1 her and Berenice her 
ſiſter [B], was one of the great motives which prompted her to this ſecond marriage (c). 


Felix 

A] She In Azizus ber buſhand, and her Religion | 1 
at the ſame time.) I promiſed a remark on this oc- 2 Ms Ty 
dat de wle of the Jevith Han pn | 
e we qa ealouſy which reigned between ber, and 
only, that this marriage of Druſilla was contrary to \ ſooken elſewhere of this 
the Laws ; now this SSD of Re- "If 
ligion. I own it ; but oſephus declares ned that the did 


up, and exchange it for the title of 
but nature cannot be Be- 
Was 


ſelt the 

enabled by her marrying the Governor of Judza, a 

man who was in great favour with the Emperor Clau- 

dius (6), to diſpute for priority with Berenice. The (6) He was that 


peft brothers is bitter to the laſt degree, Fratrum inter / la,, $octon. is 


a * 9 ud. cap. 28. 
ire acerbiſſime (7): now it is my opinion that «na "her f 
the between is ſtill more violent : and if Pallas. Joch. 


me, that Genebrard has tranſlated this paſlage juſtly is, it may be affirmed, that all thoſe times belong to the 479: lib. 20. 
that it is not probable that Felix, in the employment iron age, in which a friendſhip between brothers was . 5, Tacit. 
he enjoyed, would have dared to marry a woman who an unuſual thing, Fratrum quogue gratia rara eff (8) ; Annal. th 296 
looked upon the Religion of the Romans as an abo- I believe the may be ſaid with much greater had a great ſhare 
mination ; that he would have dared, I ay, to have. juſtice, with to that of ſiſters. Three circum- in the Em 
married ſuch a woman, without repreſenting to her, ſtances commonly (9) prevent their entertaining a jea- C/>vdius's favour. 
that ſhe muſt entertain a different idea of the wor- lou one pin te other, viz. the Grace of 1 
ſhip of the Gods of Rome. It is not probable that and want of qualities that excite envy, and an extreme 
Druſilla rejected this condition, fince ſhe was to marry ſtupidity ; for if their age gives them an opportunity (7) Eraſmus, in 
a man who commanded over Judza ; who had a great of exhibiting themſelves advantageouſly at the ſame wmmenting this 
ſhare in the Emperor's favour, and had a brother time, with great beauty, wit and vw it is almoſt — pore 
who was that Monarch's favourite. I know very well impoflible for them to love one another; and it would ;. wo fays 25 
that the Romans were great friends to toleration in be the worſt way ſor a perſon, in order to make his Ode, cures, xd - 
Religion ; but there is a wide difference between tole- court to the one, to applaud the other. Many have e y=p 0H 
rating a Religion which does not condemn yours; the art and ſtrength of mind not to diſcover the unea- ——_ ö 
and tolerating a ſect which 8 an anathema fineſs which that occaſions in them; but then they < — — the 
againſt, and damns you. This the Jews did with re- are not the leſs tortured with it. I ſhall end this e. © wars of bakers 
rd to all other Religions. Farther, there is a great mark with the concluſion of a letter written by Mr. are eric. 
ifference between Jed a woman to profeſs, un- de la Fontaine to the Dutcheſs de Bouillon (10), (Thoſe 
diſturbed, the Jewiſh Religion; and marrying her not- innocent creatures, Madam, are your Highneſs and (3 Ovid. Mer. 
withſtanding ſhe proſeſſes it. We may alſo make an * Madam Mazarine. This would be the proper place lid. 1. ver. 145. 
obſervation on the conſtruction of Joſephus's words; for making alſo her Elogium, in order to join it (9) I would 
for had he meant, only, that Druſilla married a Hea- to yours ; but as theſe kind of parallels are ſome- have the reader 
then, and that the Laws of the Jewiſh Religion would what delicate, I fancy it will be more proper for lay due fireſs on 


not ſuffer her to marry him; he then needed not to me to wave them. theſe words : for 
have divided his words in the manner he has done. | oy _— 
They evidently contain two propoſitions ; the one, Vous vous aimez en ſeurs, cependant (11) j ai raiſon and noble excep- 
that ſhe forſook her Religion; and the other, that Di. viter la comparaiſon : tions to this rules 


ſhe married Felix. This is a ſign that there is ſome- Lon ſe peut partager, mais non pas la louange ; 
thing in the firſt which is not included in the ſecond. Le plus grand Orateur, quand ce ſeroit 1 — r in 


However, I would not inſiſt too much on this proof: Ne contenteroit pas en ſemblables deſſeins Ades Pieces choifies, 
for there are but too many examples to ſhow, that Deux Belles, deux Heroes, deux Auteurs, ni deux ted in 1688; 
Writers ſeldom obſerve with ſtrictneſs, the maxims of Saints. That is, „ = wr bog 
Logic in the conſtruction of their words ; and it was «« You love as fiſters ought to do, and I. Fontaine, A 
antiently a figure of Grammar (4) to if te a ſingle %  Pve reaſon not to attempt the parallel: 85, & ſeq. edit. 
object into two expreſſions. Pateris libamus & auro ** Gold may be ſoon divided, but not praiſe. Amſterdam in 
(5) for Pateris aureis. i. e. We quaff out of cups The greateſt Orator, tho an Arch. An — = 1696. 

% and gold, inſtead of golden cups.” I would not . Wou'd not, on this occaſion, ſatisfy © (21) It were bet- 
have my Readers imagine, that I here draw Feſtus as «« 'Two Saints, two Wits, two Beauties or two He. ter to ſay on ma- 
a devout heathen and a conſcientious man ; I do but * Toes. * | . ny other occafi- 


ons, therefore, 


aſcribe to him ſome political ſcruples ; and only ſup- that nevertheleſs. 


that he was not ignorant, that the advances he Cunzus argues very well on the motive of | 
2 in riches and dignity raiſed the jealouſy of ſe- hibition with regard to the marrying of two = * 
veral formidable Courtiers, whom it would not be his one and the ſame time. Jn Lewitici cap. VII.. ſays de Repub. Hebr. 
intereſt to furniſh with an opportunity of defaming he (12), edifum Numinis extat, quo Fudai dua > lon lib. 2. cap. 23. 
and undermining him at Court, with ſo ſpecious ah res eodem tempore babere uxores vetantur, non ob aliam Po 1 
opportunity, I ſay, as this would have been, had he caujam 1 quam quod ardenti ima e inter has umpbatrix, pag. 


&mulatio 373+ 


OH 


p · 


xxiv. ver. 25, WO, with his wife, periſhed in the flames of Mount Veſuvius (e). Tacitus is very 
bably miſtaken, in what is advanced by him relating to the marriage of Felix CL. Mo- 9b. 2% 
| reri has committed ſome miſtakes, which he might'eafily have avoĩded [D], had he'wrote qi 
with attention, and accuſtomed himſelf to accuracy. 2 A >vSix/ 


* : 2 2 
emulatis in tali conjunction ſalet ; cum cater omnind, 
gue ed conſanguinitate non ſunt, æguiore anime ſub eo- 


dem marito etatem und agant. i. e. In chap. . 


« XVII of Leviticus {/ays he) is a decree by which 


*« the Jews ate ſorbid td have two ſiſters, (as Wives) 
„ at one 2 the, oy time ; and for;this 3 
% only, uſe there frequently happens to 
* ſharpeſt ſtrife between them, * thus married ; 
„ whilſt others who are not ſo nearly related, live in 
«« greater friendſhip under the ſame huſband.” 
IC] Tacitus js very probably miftaken, in aubat is ad- 
vanced by him telating tothe marriage of Felix.] Here 
(13) Tacit. Hiſt. follow his words (13). Claudius defunctis regibus aut 
lib- 5. cap. 9.4 modicum _redattis Fudeam prouindiam equitibus Ro- 
manis aut libertis permifit. ' Et quibus Antonius Felix 
per omnem ſevitiam ac libidinem jus regiam ſervili in- 
genio exercuit, Druſilla Cleopatræ & Antonii nepte in 
matrimonium accepta, ut ejuſdem Antoni Felix progener, 
Claudius nepos get. 1. e. Claudius, when the Kings 
« of Judza were all dead, or their power very, much 
« fleſſened, gave the government of Judza as a Pro- 
«« vince of the Empire, either to the Roman Knights 
*« or his freedmen. Among the latter was Antonius 
Felix, who, behaving with the utmoſt licentiouſneſs 
« and cruelty, — 2 authority with the 
« mean ſpirit of a ſlave. He married Druſilla, 
«« grand-daughter to Cleopatra and Anthony; fo that 
«© whilſt the Emperor was Anthony's grandſon, Fe- 
« lix was huſband to Anthony's daughter.“ 
Theſe words ſignify evidently, that Felix was the huſ- 
band of Druſilla, A of Mark Anthony 
and Cleopatra, at that time that he commanded our 
Judæa. Now this has not ſo much as the ſhadow of 
probability ; for Joſephus, who ought to be credited 
ſooner than Tacitus on this occaſion, informs us, that 
Felix made his addreſſes to Druſilla, a little aſter his 
arrival in Judæa. But would Felix have preſumed to 
do this, had he been actually married to a Lady 
who was Couſin German to the Emperor? Could he 


have married Drufilla, ſiſter to Agrippa II, during 


the life of the other Druſilla grand - daughter to Mar 
Anthony ? Could he, I ſay, have married her without 
firſt divorcing the other Druſilla? And had he divorced 
her, would Joſephus have concealed an incident like 
this, ſo proper to caſt an odium on this Governor ? 
for in this caſe, Felix would have diſſolved two mar- 


7 * 
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(4) fon of the Felix and Druſilla are mentioned in Scripture (4). They had a ſon called Agfiipa, 


riages to ſatisfy his paſſions. He would have divorced 
her huſband. A national Horan ſeldom, paſſes over 


0- (e) Joſeph. An. 


Sad d c 


=_- b [03 FOOT 


— Druſilla, and have mäde: another Druſilla forſake 
e 


ſuch circumſtances of theſe. , Tacitus may the more 
juſtly be ſuſpected of negligence; as it is certain that 
he is miſtaken with regard to the time in which Fe- 
lix gaverned:Judea. He ſuppoſes (t) that Felix and (14) Tait. As. 
Cumanus commanded in that country, *at one and the 54“ lib. 12. —＋ 
ſame time; Felix over Samaria, and Cumanus over 54. 

Galilea, Now nothing can be more falſe than this; 

for, according to Jolephas, who certainly had better 

informations than Tacitus; Felix was not ſent into 

Judea, till after Cumanus had been | ſent into baniſh- _ 


ment, becauſe of his male:adminiſtration (15). I per- (15) Joſeph. 
haps y be aſked, how came Tacitus to commit this = . lib. 20. 
error ? . 


believe two cauſes may be aſſigned for it. 
Hearing that Felix had been married to Druſilla, he 
might have imagined that this Druſilla was daughter 
to Juba and Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Mark An- 
thony and Cleopatra ; and did not give himſelf the 
trouble to examine, whether there was a Lady in Ju- 
dea of that name. But on the other ſide, Felix, be- 
fore he went into Judea, might have married Drufilla 
grand-daughter of Mark Anthony; and this Druſilla 
might have died before he fell in love with the other 
Druſilla a Jeweſfs. This laſt opinion will appear the moſt 
os pw thoſe — have read r that Fe- 

ix married three Queens (16), by which may be (6 
underſtood three — of the Blood. But be ides, — —— — 
no Hiſtorian mentions a Drufilla, grand-daughter of bortih & olis 
Mark Anthony and Cleopatra. Thboſe who pretend lee, fur 
that Drufilla'the Jeweſs, iprurig from the marriage of 5,75 702 
Agrippa with a daughter of Mark Anthony and 3 — 
patra, will find themſel ves confuted by Noldius (17). in Claud. cap. 18. 

[D] Mereri has committed ſomt miſlakes.) I. He ſhould Se Grevius's 
not have ſaid, that Epiphanes promiled Druſilla to be- >avtiful remark 
come a jew. Such promiſes are not made to a child 
of. five or fix years of age: But it was to Druſilla's (77) Noldius, d 
father that he thus made this promiſe, as Joſephus ob- Yica & Geftis 
ſerves (18). II. He ſhould not have conſounded Agrippa Her+dwm, pag. 
the father with Agrippa the ſon : but ought to have 469. 
ſaid, that the former betrothed Druſilla to Epipha- (18) Joſeph. 
nes, and the latter married her to Azizus. III. It is Antiguir. lib. 20. 
not ſaid in the Acts of the Apoſtles, that Druſilla was cap. 5+ 
preſent when Paul reaſoned in the preſence of Felix, 
concerning juſtice and the day of judgment. 


DRUSILLA (JULIA), daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, married Lucius 
(a) Tacit. Am. Caſſius, in the year of Rome 786 (a). Druſilla degenerated very much from the virtue of 


lib. 6. Cap. 15. 


her parents, ſhe leading a very ſcandalous life { 4]. Druſilla, when very young, dallied 


with Caligula her brother, who was ſurprized in the act before he was of age to wear the 
| (5) See the Re- Toga virilis (b) [B]: ſhe continued this inceſtuous commerce all her life; and her paſſion 


mark [D] of the 
Article CALI- 
GULA. 


Aw obſervation [4] Drufilla degenerated very much from the virtue 
on the joke. Et of her parents, Be leading a very ſcandalous life.) 
ſequitur leviter Should any lover of ſcandal come and tell me, that 
Alia matrii iter. the Latin joke, Et ſeguitur leviter filia matris iter. 
i. e. As is the mother, ſuch the daughter is,“ is 
not true, except where the mother is greatly depraved: 
that it is only in this caſe that a daughter treads ex- 
actly in her mother's ſteps, I would, confute him at 
once without going out of this family. Druſilla, in- 
deed, had not imitated the good example which A- 
grippina her mother, who was the moſt virtuous Lady 
of her time, had ſet her; but then, on the other ſide, 
Agrippina had not followed the bad example of Julia 
her mother, who was the ' moſt lewd woman of her 
Age. | 
[ B] Drufilla when very young, dallied with Caligula 
her brother, who was ſurprixed in the adt before he 
was of age to wear the Toga Virilis.] One might 
have applied, on this occaſion, ſomething like the 
French Proverb, - The habit does not make the Friar. 
Caligula wore the robe of childhood, and yet was not 


for Caligula was inexpreſſibly flagrant and known to the whole world. He took her 
from Lucius Caſſius her huſband ; lived publickly with her as though ſhe had been his 


lawful 


7 


a child: tho' he did not wear the virile gown, he gave 
ſtrong proofs of his virility. Let us not fancy to 
cur ſelves that he furniſhes us with one of thoſe ex- 
traordinary examples mentioned by Authors, I mean 
of boys who have procreated at ten or twelve years 
of age. We muſt draw things as they are, and do 
juſtice to every one. The depraved nature of Cali- 
gula might have haſtened his criminal reſolutions, but 
not the vigour requiſite for him to plunge into inceſt. 
Though he had the robe of childhood on when he 
was catched in the act, he yet might have been of 
a fit age, according to the uſual courie of nature. He 
did not put on the Toga wirilis till he was twenty. 
Vigeſimo ayatis anno accitus Capreas a Tiberio, uno at- 
que eadem dis togam "any barbamque poſuit (1). (x) Suetons in 
1. e. Being ſent for by Tiberius, to Caprez, Calig. cap- 10. 


in his twentieth year, on one and the ſame day, 


«« put on the virile gown, and was ſhaved for the 
« firſt, time,“ and he was eighteen when he went 
to live with his grandmother. Now it was at 
her houſe that he was catched ſporting with his ſiſter. 

3 He 


(4) Dic 
ad ann. 


ſe } He 
of Druſt 
to Tiber 


(2) 140 


(3) 10 


(4) 1 
of the 
CALI 


2 


Drie 


(4) Dio, lib. 59+ 
ad ann. 797» 


of Draſus, b 
to Tiberius» 
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lawful wife; and, when ſhe died, in the year of Rome 794, he gave intb the tholt impi⸗ 
ous extravagancies to honour her memory [C J. Dion relates that ſhe was married to 1. 
6% He was fon Marcus Emilius Lepidus (d). Moreri has committed two errors, in advancing that Ger- IIS 


657 


« * 


great grand- 


manicus was brother to Tiberius (e ), and that Druſilla was grand- daughter of Auguſtus (). Luchter. 


9 


He was brought up firſt at his mother's, ſecondly at 
Livia's, thirdly at Antonia's. Primum in matris, deinde 
ea relegata in Livie Auguſte proavie ſuæ contubernio 
manſit, Yuam defunftam prætextatus etiam tum pro 
roſtris laudawit, * ad Antoniam aviam. Idem, 
(2) Idem, ibid. ibid. (2). i. e. He lived firſt with his mother, and 
after her being repudiated, with Livia his grand- 
* mother, who dying, he ſpoke her funeral Oration 
„ before he put on the virile gown ; and after this 
«« went and lived with Antonia his grandmother.” 
He did not go to live with the laſt mentioned till 
the death of Livia, that is, in 782 ; and he was born 
Idem, ibis. in 704 (3)- Nevertheleſs, far be it from me to re- 
(3) lem, Bid: tract what I declared above (4), that Caligula's dep: 
vity ſpewed itſelf early. Though he ſhould have been 
(29.9 1 ed Ws 26.4 when he committed inceſt, I 
CALIGULA, yet might juſtly ſay of him, that in diſpoſitions natu- 
rally wicked, Vice does not wait for the number of years. 
It is impoſſible to pronounce his name without cal- 
lng up ideas of the moſt exceſſive wickedneſs that 
man can poſſibly commit. His life is one continued 
ſeries of {ſuch dreadful enormities, that ſome people 
are of opinion that Hiſtorians drew him more wicked 
than he really was. It muſt be confeſſed that ſuch 
monſters are rarely found, and much more rarely 
than the greateſt Saints and the moſt accompliſhed 
heroes ; however, Caligula is not the only man in 
whom nature has ſhewn to how great a height ſhe 
could carry her depravity and corruption. I queſtion 
whether ſhe ever exhibited, on the ſame throne, and 
in ſo ſhort a time four ſach examples, as ſhe did on 
that of the Cæſars, from Tiberius to Domitian. 

[C] Caligula gave into the moſt impious extrava- 
ancies to honour her memory.] Her ral was ſo- 
emnized with the utmoſt magnificence. He publiſhed 
decrees, to honour the memory of Druſilla, like to 
thoſe which had been made for Livia wife of Auguſtus ; 
and beſides this, there was a public decree which de- 
clared that Druſilla was ranked in the number of 
the immortals. A golden ſtatue repreſenting her, was 


ſet up in the Senate Houſe : There was erected in het 
honour, in the forum, another ſtatue like that of 
Venus; and the ſame honours were paid to it as to 


that Goddeſs. A Temple was conſecrated particularly 


to her; and men and women were commanded to 
dedicate ſtatues to her; women were ordered to ſwear 
by her name in any folemn atteſtation; and it was de- 
creed, that on the birth day, the ſame kind of games 
ſhould be ſolemnized as on thoſe of Cybele. She was r ad> 
called Panthea (5), and divine honours were paid her (5) i. e. A di- 
in all cities. Livius Geminus a Roman Senator de- Theſe 
clared, that he had ſeen her aſcend into heaven and = flat- 
there converſe with the Gods ; and he called down n 
the moſt horrid curſes both on himſelf and his children, in three days, 

if what he then declared was not true; and among than the Chrifti- 
other Divinities, he called upon that of Druſilla as à % of the Eat 


witneſs to the truth of what he faid. This procured ** roy 4 8 
him a large ſum of money. The Romans were ne⸗ who called the” 


ver ſo much puzzled as on this occafion ; and they Virgin Mary All 
did not know what face to aſſume, If they appeared oY, f.. 
ſorrowful, they were accuſed of not acknowledging 

her Divinity 3 if they appeared 7 they were ac- 

cuſed of not regtetting her death ©), Caligula made (6) Extracted 
uſe of the human nature of his ſiſter againſt thoſe who tem Olen, lib. 
did not weep, and of her divine nature againſt ſuch $9. 06 75% 
as were afflicted. Daring the public mourning which 

was appointed in her honour, it was a crime to laugh, 

to go into the bath, or to eat with one's family. Fa- 

dem defunta juſtitium indixit, in quo riſiiſe, laviſſe, 

cænaſſè cum parentibus, aut conjuge liberiſve, capitale | 
Fait (7). A poor man was put to death, for ſelling (7) Sueton. in 
of hot water as guilty of irreligion. Te, ara Calig · cap. 24. 
Sid Vip enixlumy &s dcr (8). Aſter her (8) Dio, lib. 59. 
death, Caligula, even in matters of the higheſt im- 4d ann. 791. 
portance, never ſwore, either in the Senate Houſe or 

the Army, but by Druſilla's Divinity (9). Let us (9) Idem, ibid. 
add to what is here ſaid, the other marks of his mad 

fury which have been related in his article. Seneca (10) Seneca, de 
has given an excellent deſcription of the frantic tarts Conjel. ad Polyb. 
and ridiculous follies of Caligula's mourning (10), ©? 53+ 


: 


„ The name o  DRUSIUS (a) (JOHN), born at Audenard in Flanders June the 28th i555, was a 
27 
is family ws man of very great learning among the Proteſtants, He was deſigned for the ſtudy of 


Drieſche, 


Divinity, and ſent very early to Ghent to learn the Languages there, and afterwards to 


Louvain to paſs through a courſe of Philoſophy. His tather having been outlawed on 
account of the Proteſtant Religion in 1567, and deprived of all his eſtate, retired to 
England. His wife, a good Catholic, omitted nothing to prevent our John Druſius from 


following the ſame ſteps ; ſhe ſent for him back to Audenard, and thence to Tournay ; 
but her regret for being at once deprived both of her huſband and eſtate having thrown 
her into a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, ſhe could not keep ſuch an eye over her ſon, but that 
he found means to eſcape to his father at London. He arrived there about the end of 
the year 1567. His ſtudies were taken care of, and maſters provided for him, and he 
ſoon had an opportunity of learning Hebrew under Anthony Cevallier, who was come 
over to England, and taught that language publickly in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
Druſius lodg'd at his houſe, and had a great ſhare in his friendſhip. He did not return 
to London till 1571, and while he was preparing to go to France [A], the news of the 
maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day made him change his reſolution, Soon after this, he 


Was 


ps He was preparing to go to France.) Meurſius 

1 of anne ch. ad not SN underitand this La- 

tin of Curiander. Poſtea cum Cevallerius d ſuis in Gal- 

liam revocatus abitum pararet, impetravit a patre 

(Drufius) ut ibi adhuc annum integrum commorart poſſet 

| (1). The chief difficulty is not here, but in the words, 

(i) Curiander, in which I am going to cite, Anno poſt diſceſſum Ceval- 
Vita Druſii, page lerit Janus noſter profectus eft Londinum, hac fine, ut in 
8 Galliam, Philoſaphia ſtudium proſequendi gratid, de- 
nuo concederet (2). Meurſius interpreting one of theſe 

(2) Idem, pag. 6. paſſages by the other, imagined that he might aſſert, 
that Prufius accompanied Cevallier to France, and upon 

his return to London, was preparing for a ſecond jour- 

ney to France, when the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's 

Day altered his reſolution. Revocato in Galliam Ceva- 

leris eum comitatus, ad Hebraam ſumma cum conten- 

tione animum advertens privatim quogue adoleſcentes duos 

Anglos docere cœpit. Inde Londinum rever ſus cum re- 

curreFe ea omnino ftatuiſſet, laniena Pariſienſis nuntiatur. 


Dua de cauſa mutato confilio, &e (3). It is certain 
that Druſius did not go with Cevallier to France; he 
ſtaid at Cambridge, and taught there the two Engliſh 
pupils mentioned by Meurſ. us. This is evident from (3), Meurſſus, 
the account of Curiander, pag. 6. It is certain _ . 
likewiſe, that aſter the departure of Cevallier he ap- ** 

lied himſelf to Greek and Philoſophy more than to 

ebrew ; whence it appears that Meurſius has not 
well deſcribed the employments of this young man. 
In the ſecond paſſage of Curiander, a comma ſhould 
be placed after denuo, and not before it; and this de- 
ceived Meurfius. The Author means, that Druſius 
intended to go to France, in order to proſecute again 
his ſtudies of Philoſophy. I am certain, that we 
ſhould meet with an hundred miſtakes of this kind in 
books, if we were to take the pains to compare abridg- 
ments with the works, from which thoſe Abridgments - 
are taken, And we may remark. by the way of what 
conſequence mere faults in pointing are. 


Vor. IV. 
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(5) He was Pro- was invited to Cambridge by Thomas Cartwr Fl (b), and to Oxford by Laurence 
r. Humphrey; he accepted of the latter invitation {5],. and by heh Curl dr 
of the Oriental Languages at BE age of twenty two. He taught them at Oxford four 
years with great ſucceſs : after this he was deſirous of returning to his own country, and ar- 

riving there went to Louvain, where he ſtudied Civil Law. The troubles on account of 

, Religion oblig'd him to ręturn to his father at London; hut upon the Pacification of 

(e) In 1576. Ghent (c) they both return'd to their own country, The fon try'd his fortune in Holland, 
(% In 1577- and was ſoon appointed Profeſſor of the Oriental Tongues there (d). While he continued 
in this ſtation at den he reſfoly'd to marry. He marry'd in 1580 a young Gentlewo- 
man of Ghent, who was more than half a convert [C], and became a thorough Proteſtant 
after her marriage. The ſtipend allow'd to Druſius in Holland not being ſufficient for 
the ſupport of his family, he gave intimations, that if better terms ſhould be offer'd him 


| fe) Serie wers elſewhere, he would accept of them (e). The Prince of Orange being inform'd that he 


fam ham ex tam 


Le ph, Had in a manner offer'd hinhſelf to the beſt bidder, wrote to the Magiſtrates of Leyden, 
fed armearim to take care not to loſe a man of his merit. Never they ſuffer'd him to remove 5 
re nequit bienofer, Friſeland, whither be had been invited to be Profeſſor of ew in the Univerſity 

ali cogitate inci-, Franeker. He was admitted into that Profefſorſhip in June 1585, and diſcharged the 
%} exe we. functions of it with great honour till his death, which happened on the twelfth of 


Abel Curiander, 


crtur, ſpem foceree February (F) 1616 (g J. It is certain that he was well skilled in Hebrew * and had Y ol s. 


in Vite ni, gained a conſiderable knowledge in the Jewiſh Antiquities, and the text of the Old Teſta- G) Extranes 
Page 8. ment. This is evident from ſeveral works which he publiſhed [ XJ. His abilities in that Tem bie L 


written by Abe! 


reſpect were ſo well known, that he had orders to write upon thoſe ſubjects, and was paid Curiander, his 
for that "purpoſe by the States General [F]. He was thought of for a new Tranſlation of bn i»: 


the Bible into Low Dutch [G]; but ſome perſons ſucceeded in their endeavours to exclude 


[LB] He was invited to Cambridge . . . and Oxford. his life will find there an exact liſt of all that he pub- 
.'. He accepted the latter inoitation.) It was that of liſhed, and deſigned for the Preſs : and thoſe who have 


Oxford : we may correct therefore a miſtake of Paul not that piece may conſult Meurſius (11). One cannot (11) In Athen. 
Freher, who writes in his Theatre of illuſtrious Men without aſtoniſhment conſider the labours of this learn - Batav. 


(4) Pag. 1510. (4), Hebrew Lingue Profeſſor in Univerſitate Cantua- ed man: he had reviſed, , and enlarged be- 
tllaienſi, an. etatis 22 tonſtitutus eff. Here are two er- fore his death all the Books, which he had publiſhed 


rors for one: it is falſe, that Druſius was Profeſſor at (12), and had written ſeveral other new treatiſes, and (12) Anredi9s. 
Cambridge; and it is a miſtake, that the Univerſity prepared ſeveral additions to Works written by others, u. nullum /: 
of Cambridge is called Cantuarienſis. This laſt word which would have been more conſiderable than thoſe — 
is the adjective of Canterbury. Works themſelves. Seguuntur libri a D. Drufio quam- ,,, fie ; ** qa 


LC] He married a young Gentlewaman of Ghent 
was more than half converted.) Her name was 
Vander Varent: ſhe choſe rather to renounce her patri- @&uthoribus nomen tradturi effent (13). 


mong the A.- purioriſque doctrinæ percepiſſet, conjux in Hollandid ita in paſſages of the Old Teſlament, and promiſed him a 
minian Letters a illa conſirmata eſt, ut citius bonis luculentiſſimis privari, penſion of four hundred Florins a year for ſeveral 
— 4 Aue, degue civitate & patrid, quam de ſententia ſua dimo- years. They wrote a letter to the States of Friſe- 
147th) dated in deri potuerit. Prater alia, hoc de illa referunt, quad land May the 18th 1601 to defire them to diſpenſe 
May 1599, in #nexhauſi in pauperes fuerit benignitatis, qui unanimi with all Druſius's employments, which might retard 
which he con- & conſona voce Franekere clamitant, cum ejus mentio that work. fn quibus (Literis) humaniſſime petunt, 


doles with Dru- n , - f [ a ya a : 
ſus for the loſs incidit : Erat illa parens & mater unica egeſtatis, om- Druffus ut omnibus iſtis oneribus & incommodis eximatur, 


* niſque adverſitatis ſolamen (6). He had three children opus illud Reipub. Chriſtiauæ maxime profuturum (14) Ibid. pag. 
TIED by this marriage, a daughter, who was born at Ley- 3 ha? impedire poſſent (14). Upon the 32 this 14 


(6) Curiander, in den 22d of March 1582, and married in 1604 to A- Letter the Deputies of the States of Friſeland di A 
Vita Drufii, pag. bel Curiander, who publiſhed the Life of his father-in- ed Druſius from all his academical functions, permit- 
7, 8. law (7) ; another daughter, born at Franeker April iſt ted him to ſubſtitute another perſon for his ordinary 
(7) Ibid, pag. 8. 1587, and married May agth 1608 to Abraham Val- Lectures, and paid his Amanyenſis. He deſired his 
Kins ; and a ſon, born June 26th 1588. I ſhall ſpeak diſcharge in 1603, but was refuſed, becauſe amon 


of him below. The ſecond daughter died at Ghent other reaſons his reputation had drawn a great man) (15) Curiander, 
November 12th 1612, whither ſhe had taken a jour- foreigners to the Univerſity of Francker 1 5). He i Vita Drujir, 
ney on the account of ſome affairs. A Prieſt know- laboured upon Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, the XVIII “S. 14 


ing her to be very dangerouſly ill went to confeſs her, firſtchapters of Numbers, and particularly upon the moſt 
and give her Extreme Unction; but fhe ſent him difficult paſſages of the Pentateuch, the book of Joſhuah, 
away, and her huſband was ready to beat him. It and the Books of Samuel; he laboured, I ſay, upon 
was with great expence and danger that her body was them, in conformity to the orders of the States General, 
removed into Zeland, for at Ghent they threatned to but he could not publiſh any part of this work, and was 


15. [D] 1t was certain that he aua, well ſtilled in He- - 
brew.] Jo ſhew that I ſpeak without any hyperbole, Bible into Low Dutch.) The Deputies of the States of 
J ſhall cite an Author, who cannot be 5 


) Ibid. pag. 14, deny it burial (8). Wor: diſturbed in the execution of thoſe orders (16). (16) 14m, pag- 


mong thoſe who ** to all the reſt : for beſides that he was well ſkilled learned men Judg:ng him well kv 
ww 3 8 „in Hebrew, and could conſult the Jewiſh Books recommended him ttrongly to the States (18). It is 
eee N © © himſelf, he had read carefully the ancient Greek proper to ſee what Sainte Aldegonde wrote to him in 


S plurimis additamentis audi, adeo ut 1 recudendi lior aut auc jo. 
Mary ent cum additamentis iftis, à Draſſo potius quam ab Curiander, in 
. Vita Drufii, pag. 
mony and country, than her religion, and was extremely [] He had orders to write . + . , and was paid. 121 
charitable to the poor. I believe that ſhe died in by the States General.) The States General ordered (13) Ibid. pag. 
(5) There is a- 1599 (6). Hæc cum in Flandrid wirgo, guſium melioris him in 1600 to write Notes upon the moſt difficult 26, 27+ 


] He was thought of for a new Tranſlation, of the 23, 24. 


| pecied. Friſeland (17) gave him a Commiſſon in 1596 to un- (14) Th 
we Druſius, who holds the ſeyenth rank among thoſe dertake this work in conjunction with the Sieur de (77) EE” 
(9) That is, -. Critics (9), ought, in my 2 to be preferred Sainte Aldegonde and ſome other perſons. Several pre 


ified for this work =O nigra 


not aſſembled. 


(10) Father Si- 
mon, Hiſtoire 
Critique da Vieux 
Teſtament, liv. 3. 
chap. 15. pag · m. 
443 


cc 


the holy language than the other Critics, who have 
only applied themſelves to the reading of the Rab- 
bins. We may add to this, that he had alſo read 
the works of St. Jerom and ſeveral. other Fathers, 


In ſhort, Druſius is the moſt learned and moſt ju- 
< dicious of all the critics in that collection (10).” 


* 


[E] He publifed ſeveral Works.) Theſe ho have 


** Tranſlators, ſo that he had formed a better idea of 1594 (9) : De Bib/iorum werfione, gue eft, quam- ad (18) Cuiander, 


Ordines Belgii commemoras ſententia, eiſi video te gra- in Vita Df, 
vibus commotum rationibus, non poſſum tamen affentiri,, pag. 12. 
Ego enim noſtram hanc, que vulgo manibus teritur ver- (19) Ibid, pag. 
fronem ejuſmodi efſe exiftimo, quæ plane novas lucubra- 13. 
tiones,  novumgee fenitus opus requirat. Inter omnes au- 
tem onmium ver ſiones ego ingenua ſatebor, mihi viſam 
e nullam tanto abeſſe ab Ebraicd weritate imtervallh, 
aigue 
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fit Lnttheri vvrſio Þ gun manitevit Wire : ex vitioſa 
— falla witiefror Belgic-Tewtorice. De u ff 
nobis lierat aliquanits ſumiliaritor comferre, pro hermæv 
durerim. It vero webemienter dbluo, pleroſque vioſtros ho- 


mmer in me vidrri oculn deftxiſſe, qui ſatis intelligam, 


ta bi. Ttapue welim Ecileflns noftrees, qudd iD 
— etiam funſi, in te ipicere, tibigue banc drman- 
dare provinciam. Jdque fi id tibi non ingramm in- 


tro illit author guantum porerv, ei video ni bil 

pr pom ge flatuiffe. De quo fi rum ibi anfmum 

aprrurrit, faties gratum. i. 6.** With to your 

<© opinion concerning the Tranſtation of the Bible, 

« which you have obſerved to the States, tho? I ſee 

you are influenced by weighty reaſons, yet I cannot 

„ afſent, For I think that our common verſion is 

«« ſuch that it requires abſolutely a new work. But 

„% among all the ſeyeral Tranſlations I frankly own, 

« that I never have ſeen any fo remote from the He- 

„ brew Text, as that of Luther, from which our Ver- 

& ſion was taken, from a faulty German Tranſlatiori 

«« a ſtill more faulty Low-Dutch one. If we ſhall ever 

© have the opportunity of diſcourſing familiarly up- 

% on this ſubject, I ſhall acedunt it an happineſs. 

„% But I am extremely ſorry, that moſt of our coun- 

« trymen ſeem to have fixed their eyes upon me; 

«« who am ſufficiently conſcious how ſmall my abili- 

4% ties are. I could wiſh therefore that our Churches 

« would pitch upon you, as I have adviſed a great 

« man aud commit this Province to you. 

« And if I ſhall underſtand that it is not diſliked by 

«© you, I will perſuade them to the utmoſt of my 

„ power, tho” I do not find they have yet determitſed 

« any thing abſolutely. You will oblige me, if you 

4 will tell me your mind upon this affair.” This 

is ſevere upon Luther's Tranflation, and ſtill 

more ſo u that made uſe of by the Churches of 

the Low- Countries at that time. Monſr. Simon could 

Note [ B] of the I find among the Arminian Letters (21), that Armi- 
Article of A- nius and Utenbogard recommended Drufius as well 
an with to the Commiſſion granted to him by the 
(21) See the States General in 1600, as to the new Tranflatiow ; 
47th, 48th, but their kind offices were undoubtedly cial to 
49th, oth, and him im the latter affair. It was probably thought, that 


. they. judged him a proper perſon for that works, 
n — > no means ſo. — that be, I have 
(2) In the 534 Wack in those Letters (22). that one of the Synods of 
Letter. Holland made an Act, by which he was excluded: not 
only from the Tranſlation, but likewiſe' from reviſ- 

ing, ic. 0 
TH He held 4 vaſt correſpondence by letters with learn. 
ed men.] Beſides the Letters, which he received in 
Hebrew, Greek, French, Engliſn, and Low- Dutch, 
there were found 2300 Latin Letters among his pa- 

2 23). 

(23, Counter, f . . ge many en, . de a 
pag. 1 t. : thaujand: obtacles in his way.) The Act of the Synod 


abovementioned relating to the Tranſlation of the 

Bible, was made merely to exclude Druſius. Tu qui- 

dem illius ſolius excludendi” cauſa decretum fuctum eſſe 
animadweritbas, ſed juvents viginti annorum 

hoc: ex ore Roggii aperte eit profeſſus, Euarus proculliu. 

(24) Arminius i gu laco Drigſius apud me effet (20). He remarked 
ad Uytembogar- with his own hand at the end of his Commentary 
dum, Ep. 53- on Geneſis, that he had. been prodigiouſly” crofled 
. . ac cruditor. in the execution of the orders of the States Ge- 
Vi in the exec s Ge 
w_ pas- neral : his words are as follow 3 Abjoluta- fit 
hc in Genefin' commentatio- undecime Aprilis ftilo 

veteri, anno Chriſti 1602, quam aggreſſus eram biennio 

anta auſpiciis illuſtrium Ordinum Generalium Provineia- 

rum Faderatarum, procurantibus hoc negotiunt J obermne 

Witenbogards, Facobo Armimio,- Facoby Baſelio; alrifgue 

verbi divini Præconibus, now lam facundts-quam deetis 

ac piii, veritati/que ac ſolides doctrinæ fludrofefſtmis. 

Deus illis & mibi largiatur; illis premium” quale me- 

rentur, mibi otium & bonam valetudinem, ut poſſint in 

ceteros-libros fimilia prefiave. Quad futurum puto e 


DbRU 


him. He held a vaſt correſpondence by letters with learned men 
| this means that his works were eſteemed, and was 
„%% See Note advantage of the public. He had occaſion for this conſolation ( 
LI. enemies, who threw a thouſand obſtacles in his wa 


His modefty, or his freedom from prejudices made 
condemning and applauding 3 this occafion'd him to 


| tire negue volto negue 


Ei, and he fbund by 
perpetually exhorted to labòur for the 
5); for he had a great many 
IJ, and cruelly attack'd his reputation. 
im more reſervd thin many others in 
be decried as a bid Proteſtant [K]- 


ſu Feclefſæ Orthodoxe, quam amb ac deneror, ut con- 

tra ou Fcrigfam rrruntium & imperi brum, quorum illi 

Jamiſtam ducum pu wit in hoc opere non fene! tur ba- 

rant. Deus illis condlintt, ui lad & gl in avi 

(25). i. e.“ This Commentary on Genes Was fi- (25) Curiande, 

** nifhed on the 11th of April old fte in the Year 7 Vir. Drafi, 

* 1602, which I began two'years before at the dom: 8 23: 

mand of the illuſtrious States General of the Unit- 

** ed Provinces, at the procurement of John Utenbo- 

ve gard, James Arminios, James Baſelius, and other 

** Preachers of the Goſpel, men leſs eminent for their 

9 ce than their learning and piety, and fincere 

** lovers of truth and folid e. May God gravt 

*« themthe reward which they deſerve, and me leiftire 

* and health; in order fee the le rvice upon 

the other Boos; Which I believe will be of ad- 

10 to the orthodox Church, which I love and 

„ reveretice, as on the contraty I hate the Church or 

** the erroneons and ignorant, who ate irected by 

* thoſe, who have mort than once diſturbed me in 

„this work. May God forgive them, to whom be 

* praiſe and glory for ever.” He loſt is patience at 

laſt ; he wrote a plece againſt his perſetutors, (for 1 

do not doubt that he called them fo ;) I have not ſeen 

it 3 and know nothing of it but by the following quo- 

tation in his life (26) ; J. Druf! ad Abilum Curian- (26) Pag. 26, 

drum generum ſaum Epiſtola, in qua agitur de vebe- 27. 

mentia, qua ufas fuit in Epiffola fla ad Fratres Belgas. 

Item Spetulum Theobgorium miſolgorum ex Era ſino. 1. e. 

ALetter of John Druſius to his fort-in-law Abel Cu- 

* riander, in which he treats of the vEhetrience, which 

« he had uſed in his Letter to his bitthirert in the Low- 

% Countries. Likewife the Mitrout of the miſologiſt 

% Divines from Eraſmus.” | 
LX] He vas reſerved in condtmining and applaud- 

ing 3 this occaſioned him to br decried of 4 bad Prote- 


flant.] He was not a man, who itt pofnts of Divi- 


nity would pronounce —— that is heretical; 

this i orthodox. He ttoubled himfelf with nothing but 

Grammar, and declared frequently, that if he was 

miſtaken, he was at leaſt exempt from hereſy, ſince he 

was not confident and preſumptuous in it, but ready to 

hear inſtruction, and ſubmitted all his works and him- 

ſelf to the Catholic Church. Tentis mea ſcientia ver- 

fatur tota' circa Grammaticam & Hiftoriam (wv. ſa- 

cram.) Dogmata fidei aliis me dbctioribus tractanda 

relinquo. .. .. . Pertinacia' facit bæretitum, non ſimplex 

error, nam humanum' eff errare, human autem a nie 

nibil aliemm ſcio: Monitas non ero pertinax, nec un- 

quam fui. Olim profeſſus ſum quod nunt iterum repeto, 

me mri omnia ſubjicere jadicio ccieſiæ (27). In ano- (2) Drufivs, in 
ther place (28) he ſpeaks thus: Not ſum Theolopus : Libro Haſideis, 
ar Gramiiatici amen, quod altquands mibi ftobroſe ob. P38: 22+ of ud 

. , 2 12 f | pag. 21. 
jectum, tueri poſſim neſtio. Amici quos nofti negant, ego | 

nor contradico. Quid igitur es, inguies , Chriftianus (28) In Tetra- 
Jum Qed ſum,” qui ſeribendi precio, & projicien- grammato, pag. 
a ſeribs i. e. I am no divine; and cannot tell 8 wy 123 
« whether I can ſupport the character of a Gramma- 
e rian, which has been ſometimes reproachfully* ob- 

«« jected to me. The friends, whom you'know, deny 

« it'; and I do not · contradict them. What are you TIO: 
„ therefore ? you" will ſay.” L am a Chriſtian, and a (29) Her © «tie 
lover of truth, who improve by writing; and write „ 
« by improving.” I ſhalt only add the following in alis omnibus 2 
paſſage 2 Aud Jupereſt, fſeripft 'hac animo judbandi, non me ungud m editis 
lædendi. Si læſi quempiam jam numt panitet. Si of- aut edendis ſuji- 


Fendi pias aures, monitur libenter mulabb. Si erravi die bens Eccleſiee 


* 0 5 | 18 Catbelicæ judici 
uſpiam, momſiretur mibi error: Nin ero [Exam De- ds — ſenſu 
nique* prowoce” ad judicium Ecclefiz Catholic, cui me |; allſentis non ero 
metgque omnia ſubjicio (29}; a" cujus refo” ſenſu difſen- pertmax, Thus 


Ste” mihi' Deus faciat, fic he ſpeaks in the 
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ten theſe things, with a deſign to do ſervice, not to riand. pag. 22. 


e injure any perſon ; and if I have done the latter, I 

% am now ſorry ſor it. If I have offended pious (30) In Libro 

« ears; when 1 ſnall be ſnewin it, Lill real change Rs 

it. If have been any where miſtaken; let the er- % 454 44, 
2 «6 ror 
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His anfwer to this deſerves a reflection [L] 3 but it did not 


him from groan. 


ing under his hard fate [M}.- His ſon would have proved à prodigy of learning; 


<« ror be pointed out to me, I will not be obſtinate, 
% Laſtly, I appeal to the judgment of the Catholic 
„ Church; to which I ſubmit myſelf and all my 
*«. writings, and from whoſe true ſenſe I neither would 
nor ought to diſſent. May God fo do to me, and fo 
„ reward me:“ This language by no means pleaſed 
the zealots ; they found in it the marks of Scepticiſm ; 
they would have a, perſon. more deciſive and reſolute 
than Bartolus ; they would have him act like them- 
| ſelves, that is, embrace an opinion firmly, and ana- 
.. thematize the contrary. They could not conceive a 
man to be of a religion, when he continues cool in 
comparing it, with others, and moderate againſt the 
followers of hereſy, Druſius was therefore a perſon, 
who could not fail of many dangerous enemies: And 
with regard to this expreſſion, I ſubmit my ſelf and all 
my wwritings to the judgment of the Catholic Church, is 
it not the ſtyle of the Court of Rome? If this gave 
the zealots an advantage againſt him, to what did he 
not expoſe himfelf by refuſing to ſign the Formulary? 
T have read in the Scaligerana, that he did not ſign 
the Conſeſſion of the Low- Countries. Drufius naluit 
unquam ſubſeribere Confeſſioni naſtræ, & propterea illi 
male wolunt ſui Collegæ. 1. e. „ Druſius would never 
<« ſign dur Confeſſion, upon which account his col · 
„ legues are enemies to him.” Druſius knows not what 
Religion is ; he is not of our * ey : 87. 2 
1) Scaliger is educated at Louvain a the Papiſts (31). Serarius 
daten. Bug. had been informed, 6 ay; not our Confeſſion. 
us left Louvain in 'Thjs refuſal was an indication, that he did not approve 
2.567 " +794", of all the Articles of the Conſeſſion of the Low-Coun- 
* re- tries; but it could not juſtly be concluded, that he 
turned thither was a Papiſt, or did not believe the Communion of the 
but for a few Church in the Low- Countries preferable to that of o- 
war * 4 thers. The Author of L'Eſprit de Monſr. Arnaud was 
a CD was not well verſed in his, Scaligerana ; for how 
from his Life. would he have declaimed againſt poor Monſr. Co- 
lomies ; if he could have reproached him for having 
cited in his Icon Preſoyterianorum the teſtimony of a 
man, who conſtantly refuſed to ſign the Confeſſion of 
the Low- Countries? This would have given him an 
opportunity of falling ſeverely upon Druſius and Co- 

(32) This Nov wy _ at the ſame on . 2 JH 
not have been His anſwer to this dejerves a r in.] He repre- 
3 ae firſt, at his father had let almoſt all his eſ- 
a tate for the Proteſtant Religion. He then urged, that 
conſpur care. with regard to himſelf, worldly advantages never were 
of weight enough with him to profeſs the Proteſtant 
Religion contrary to his conſcience ; he had gone 
throꝰ his ſtudies at the expence of his father; the ſti- 
pend, which he received at Leyden, was not ſufh- 
cient to ſupport him ; he had only to retire into Flan- 
ders to enjoy a good income there. Laſtly, he ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe, who exclaimed ſo much againſt 
him, were perſons, who had grown rich by proſeſſing 
the Proteſtant Religion, while he was empoveriſhed 
by it. We may ſee ſtill men of this caſt: their pro- 
feſling the Reformed Religion brings them a 7 
revenue, free of all taxes; they enjoy a kind of Pa- 


pacy, praiſes, honours, flattery, low ſubmiſſions from 


the people; they would loſe all theſe advantages, if 
they were to abandon that profeſſion ; and yet they 
never ceaſe to charge with indifference, and perſecute 
furiouſly under that pretence, many perſons, who are 
ruined in their worldly views by the very ſame pro- 
feſſion. It brings them nothing, and cuts them off 
from an harms. advantages, which they might ob- 
tain by quitting it. I make this remark to ſhew 
how much ages and nations | reſemble each other. 
'The reader may ſee from the following paſſage whe- 
ther I have rightly tranſlated Druſius's words with 
reſpect to which 1 have taken from thence. .. Sparſe- 
runt de me rumorem vaniſſimum, ſumma elt, me alienum 
eſſe ab hac religione. Quid dicam? Poſt nalam ca- 
lumniam non fuit unquam majar calumnia. Egone ali- 
enus a religione, cujus cauſa pater meus p. m. amiſit anno 
67. octodecim millia florenorum ? Quum autem exularet 
Londini una mecum, habebat penes ſe libras Flandricas, 
guas majores vocant, mille quingentas. Ex illis mille 
quadringentas impendit in cauſam publicam. Prince 
Auriacus partem accepit, aliam Ordines Hollandie 
Zelandiæ, tertiam pauperes, gui religionis ergo in An- 


N "= Seen „. 


gliam confugerant.' Centum quæ reſtabant poſtliminis 
rever ſus retuli domum. uod dico vero werius . Idem 
propriis ſumptibus me aluit in fludiis. A publico mhil 
unquam- accepi, Quum Profeſſorem agerem Leidæ, fli- 
pendium erat tam parvum, ut coattus fuerim ex meo 


impendere quotannis trecentos, aliquando. quadringentos. 
Habeo in 25 


1h meritum (33). W 


. and did not prevent him from groaning Epiflola ad Pan. 


wrote in the letter abovecited : Fam. nunc experior ur- _ dated Feb. 
rum eſſe illud.: homo homini Deus ſed © alli me decu- 8 bes 


pag. 34 


« true, that one man is @ wolf te another, They have 
% thrown in my way the obſtacle of which you 
«« write. . ... I find ſo much ingratitude among men, 
that I am almoſt reſolved to diſcontinue writing af- 
«« ter I have publiſhed the genealogy of the Macca- 
„ bees. Muſt not an Author fo fruitful as he be very 
ſenſible of the perſecutions to which he was expoſed, 
ſince his uneaſineſs made him think of condemnin; 
his pen to a perpetual ſterility? I ſhall cite one ral 
* (39 which will furniſh us with ſeveral fine (34) Ina Letter 
ions of Drufius : Turbones noftri nunc quieſeunt;'dated Decemb. 
aut pudet to; preeteritorum, aut expetant occaſionem no-'31, 1599+ apud 
vam. Mihi quidem multis de cauſis quies non ſolum op- Curiand. pag. 33. 
tatiſſima eft, ſed etiam neceſſaria. Sed fi hanc perſonam' 
Deus humane fabulz choragus mihi impoſuit, partes 
delegatas oportet agam. In hac harena mihi video mo- 
riendum- eſſe, nam ut viri iſti quieſcant mihil e Ri 
In eo toti ſunt ut me aut 3 | T = 
rore confectum occidant. Sed hactenus gratia Dei, 
nec animum à ſuo propoſito labefactare potuerunt, nec 
ſtudiis meis ita multum detrimenti attulere. Con 
me primam conſcientia rect fattorum, deinde favor doc- 
torum & bonorum virorum, quos hactenus æguiſſimos ha- 
bui erga labore meas. Quod partim Literis, partim 
donis ac muneribus declararunt. . .. Quis unquam in ſole 
ambulavit abſque umbra ; quis infignem wirtutem exer- 
cuit ſine invidia quis bonas literas profeſſus eft cum 
aligus famd, abſque odio Theelogorum ?. Capnio, Eraſe 
mus, Arias, Hieronymus experti ſunt. Hunc poſtremum. - 
Romã expulſum, cum Bethlehemi in tuguriols degeret, 
ne fic qui dem latentem effugit invidia. Ex priſcis Sa- 
pientibus quidam interrogatus quid ageret  Nibil, inguit, 
nondum enim mibi invidetur. Regium eſt, cum benefeceris 
audire male, inguit ille. Et prefecta ita tft, induſtria pa- 
rit virtutem, virtus gloriam, gloria invidiam, qui morbus 
fere peculiaris eft iis, qui alioqui pietatem profitentur, 
cum nihil fit alienius a vera pietate. Obrepit enim bæc 
peſtis pietatis imagine, dum wideri wult vitiorum odium, 
ac virtutis zelus. i. e. Thoſe who raiſed the ſtorm 
«« againſt me are now quiet; they are either aſhamed 
„of what is paſt, or wait for a new opportunity. Quiet 
is a thing not only deſirable to me on many ac- 
counts, but even neceſſary; But if God the diſ- 
poſer of human life has given me this part to act, 
it is my duty to perform it. I perceive that I muſt 
die in the performance, for there is no hope that thoſe 
« men will continue quiet. Their whole endeavour 
«« js, either to expoſe me to ruffians, or kill me with 
grief. But hitherto by the Grace of God they 
have not been able either to divert my mind from 
«« its purpoſe, or, to diſturb my ſtudies very much. 
« In the firſt place the conſciouſneſs of my having 
«« acted rightly gives me comfort ; and next to that 
% the approbation of learned and good men, who 
% have been hitherto extremely favourable to my la- 
« bours ; Which they have ſhewn partly by their let 
«« ters, and partly by their gifts and preſents, . . , 
«© Who ever walked in the ſun without ſhadow ? Who. 
« ever was eminent for any virtue without envy? 
: 3 Who 
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% Who has profeſſed polite Literature with reputation 
«« without the hatred of the Divines ? Capnio, Eraſ- 
«© mus, Arias, Jorgens have experienced it. The laſt 
«© was driven Rome, and tho' he lived in a 
* little. cottage at Bethlehem, even amidſt his ob- 
« ſcurity could not eſcape envy. One of the an- 
« tient ſages being aſked. what he was doing ? an- 
« ſwered, nothing, ſor I am not yet envied. It is 
* a king-like thing to be ill reported of when you 
& have done well, ſays the Philoſopher. And indeed 
«© the caſe is ſo, | induſtry produces virtue, virtue 
« glory, glory envy, which diſeaſe is almoſt peculiar 
* ta thoſe, who profeſs piety, tho there is nothing 
«© more remote from true piety. For this peſt creep 
© in under the appearance of piety, while it would 
, ſeem to be only an hatred to vice, and a zeal for 
« virtue.“ | - \ ML 
His fon would hade proved a prodigy of learn- 

Peay he 42 lived longer.] I have already obſerved, 
that he was born in 1588. His name was Join 
Dxusrvs as well as his father's. He began at five 
years old to learn the Latin and Hebrew: tongues: 
at ſeven he explained the Hebrew Pſalter fo exactly, 
that a Jew, who taught Arabic at Leyden, was prodi- 
giouſly ſurprized at it. At nine he could read the 
brew without points, and add the points where they 
were wanted according to the. rules of Grammar, 
which the Rabbins have loſt the knowledge of at 
preſent. + He ſpoke Latin as readily as his mother 
tongue; and could make himſelf underſtood in Engliſh. 
At twelve he wrote ex tempore in proſe and verſe, in 
the manner of the Jews. At ſeventeen he made a 
ſpeech in Latin to the King of Great Britain in the 
midſt of his Court, and was admired by all that were 

preſent. He had a lively genius, a ſolid judgment, 

a ſtrong memory, and an indefatigable ardour for ſtu- 

dy.. He was likewiſe of an agreeable temper, which 

made him greatly beloved; and had noble inclinations, 

with a ſingular turn of piety. He died of the ſtone 

at che age 

Dr. William Thomas Dean of Chicheſter, who al- 

lowed him a very conſiderable ſalary. He left divers 

Works, a great many letters in Hebrew, verſes in the 

ſame language, and notes on the Proverbs of Solomon. 

He had begun to tranſlate into Latin the Itinerary 

(45) Extracted Of Benjamin Tudelenſis, and the Chronicle of the Se- 
from the Preface cond Temple; and digeſted into an alphabetical or- 


of Jobs Drufivs der the Nomenclator of Elias Levita, to which he ad- 


ad lib, A. Fre- qed the Greek Words, wich were not in the firſt 


teritorum. The * g 
als „ Edition (35). Joſeph Scaliger ſaid (36), that Druſius's 
— — — wa — ray ok gy 
read there theſe [O] Scaliger. . was/very abuſive on him.] Here 
words, Qued i are ſome ſtrokes of the character, which he has drawn 
— ng, .4 of him. He is a man of bad reputation; for he 
juam etatem * is à whoremonger and his daughter is a whore t 
pertingere potuiſ ae his houſe is a brothel. He knew more than Du- 
ſet, dicam prefiſ- ae jon (). Druſius's judgment is contemptible 3 he 
27 « knows nothing but his Grammar: he does not 
e . * know fo much as Serarius except in the Hebrew 
rum ſacrarum ex» «6 Grammar. 1 2 © Druſius Lipfii mius habet miram 
— erp & Latinitatem ; non — gr cj. 8 66 Nn 
„e ore Lorie <« the Ape of Li a very of Latin 
om * * Chon does _ write Latin. Druſius is nothing 
young man de- in compariſon with Buxtorf. He has taught Gram- 
ſerves a place in 4 mar theſe thirty years, and does nothing elſe, and 
the ſecond edition 4 it would be ſurprizing, if he was not very well 
of the En/ans . filled in that. Ege bene ſeio quid fit Drufiur,. of 
Baillet. " «. daftws in 3 & in . 82 brag 
« frus non e dbctus, licet putet efje mum 

(36) In Scalige- ml e.'1 . well what Druſius is; he is well ſkilled 
ran. pag- m. 68. „ in Grammar and the Hebrew Text. He is. 
« not learned, tho' he thinks himſelf a man of great 
learning.“ - 
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zook care of the manu- 
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ſcripts, and of the daughter of the deceaſed [J. Monſieur Boſſuet, Biſh 
taken advantage of a thing he read in Druſius, relating to the Popeꝰs Mitre [LJ]. A 


* 
i 
* 
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ſpoken well of him — 
otherwiſe was very abuſive to our Druſius [O]; for can any thing be ſaid 

and ſhocking againſt a Profeſſor of the Sacred Language, than that his houſe is a brothel ? 
(i) See above Druſius was ſucceeded by a fcholar of his, who defended his memory, againſt thoſe who 
the text 22 .accys'd him of inclining towards Arianiſm (i). He likewiſe took care of the Manu- 


1 ſay,” wio | 
more terrib 


op of Meaux, has 
Jeſuit 


Seripts and of "the daughter of the deceaſed.) ' See the 
letter, which Sixtinus Amama wrote on the third of 
December 1626 to Gaſpar Barlæus (3), to deſire him (37) It is the 
gy upon a conſiderable man, to whom the twelve —_— 
Prophets of Druſſus were deſigned to be ded i. — 
cated, to accept of the dedication. Amama remarled, 72.3. edit, in fol. 
that of theſe twelve Prophets eight had been publiſhed 
long before, but that the other four had never ' ſeen 
the light. He repreſents to Barlæus the wretched 
condition of the only daughter of Drufius, WhO had 
been five years a widow of Curiander. He adds, that 
having publiſhed divers Works of Druſius, he had 
always dedicated them to ſome generous Metenas's, 
who had relieved the neceſſity of that woman by 
ſome ſmall preſent ; and that this was the reaſoir why 
he requeſted Barlzus to engage this man of figure to 
accept of the Dedication. He tells him that the wi- 
dow would be- fatisfied with a ſmall preſent, and that 
fifty Livres would make her happy. Agb cauſam vi 
duæ pauperculz, quæ nunc cum bone mentis forore ftre- 
nue luctatur. Ea eft filia unica Cl. Druſi quam D. 
Havelus Curiander ante annos quinque reliquit viduam. 
Ex MS. pasentis ejus b. mem. multa nunc publici juris 
feti, quaſivique illis rjuſmodi Mecamates, qui aliguo 
præmiolb ejus paupertatem iverunt ſublevatum. . . . . 
Non expectabit magnam remunerationem : i quinquaginta 
forenos vel daleros fimplices obtinuerit, beatam ſe judi- 
cabit. Hae eo dico ut videa & intelligas quam an- 
guſta res fit hujus f minæ, vel propter parentem meli- 
ori digne, & quam fit exiguum quod illa ex- 
pectat (38). What a pity it is, that the only daugh- (33) Sixt- Ama- 
ter of ſuch an Author ſhould be reduced to 10 diſtreſſed s. 723. 
a ſtate, and that the poſterity of ſo many fools: ſhould 
roll in their chariots! Sic viſum numini i. e. So 
it has pleaſed Providence.” | | 
[2] Monjr. Bofſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, has taken ad- 
vantage of a thing, which- ho read in Drufius relating 
10 the Pope's Mitre.) I ſhall firſt cite the paſſage of (39) Mr. de 
the Biſhop of Meaux with all that belongs to it, the Nine, en 


ſement ſur Pex- 
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of twenty one in England at the Houſe of Summary, | Quotations, &c. and then make ſome re- plication de I f. 


flections upon it. He writes thus (30): It would Pocalypſe, num. 6. 
not be neceſſary to take the trouble to relate here P*8: 319 · edit · 
a ſtory current among the Proteſtants, if their de- Holland. 
«« plorable credulity did not lead them to take for 
* truth whatever that party affirm. The critics of A AfDe- 
* England have inſerted among their remarks, that 2 ory of 
4 perfon of credit bad informed Nong. de Montms: by Drage 
* renci, zvhen_he was at Rome, that the Pope's Mitre Proteſtant, and 
%% had in the front ꝙ it theſe letters in Gold, Mrs, *dopted by Jurieu 
«© TERIUM; butthat tbe inſcription was changed. Mr. Ju- Miniſter. 
rieu adopts this ſtory, which is very proper to impoſe 
<< upon weak perſons, and repreſents it in ſtrong terms: 
* 1 is not without 2 particular diſpoſition of Providence, Crit. ad cap. 
6 that God permitted formerly the Popes to bear the 7. „„ 77 
« ard MySTERY on their Mitres: Foſeph Scaliger Bij 353» 
<< and divers others have tefified, that they bad ſten Chip 5. hare” 
« old Mitres with that aver upon them. This artful 121. 
&< Miniſter adds of his own invention, that Scaliger 
% had ſeen this; but we have ſeen above, that What Critic. ad Cap. 
he wrote was only upon report, and without any 1. 7: 2 
«« ſufficient authority. Druſius a Proteſtant Writer ac. 7 Vt · 4857 · 
4 knowledges that Scaliger ſpoke merely on the cre. 
« dit of another; he pays little regard to this trifling 
<«« ſtory, for which he requires proofs and better au- 
©-thority. It would be taking pains to no purpoſe. 
«« to ſeek for proof; it is a mere chimerical tory ; 
but Monſr. Jurieu will loſs nothing, and eſteems 
c every thing worthy of credit, which makes ever fo 
little againſt the Pope,” E 

It is unjuſt to inſult a whole body under the pre- 
tence, that ſome Writers among them have given 
marks of too much prejudice. The Biſhop of Meaux 
ſhould have conſidered this, This is my firſt, re- 
flection. A man does a great injury to a party with- 
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out doors, when he employs all forts of reaſons, 
"or bad, in its deferice, ſtone ever retracting ot 
has been once faid : but this conduct is not at all diſad- 
vn to the intereſt within doors. It nouriſhes 
—— and confidence in the minds of 8 
and inſpires them with the paſſions of thoſe who diſ- 
pute. Theſe people take care not to make any ſtep, 
of which their parties might take an advantage ; 
they never diveſt themſelves of any right of alledging 
this or that, ſuch or ſuch pretenſions. This multiplies 
their writings, this animates and warms them. It is 
not the temporal intereſt of a Communion, that all 
in it ſhould be men of judgment : ate 
people, who embrace it only thro a ſpirit of faction, 
do it a thouſand good ſervices, humanly ſpeaking. 
It is of advantage therefore, to have ſame of theſ 
infatuated agents 3 they are a neceſſary evil. This is 
my ſecond reflection. We are not to imagine that in 
a large body, learned men of Druſius's character are 
ſo rare as they appear to be; we ſhould only ſay, that 
there are few who will expoſe themſelves to raſh cen- 
ſures. Moſt of the men of moderation and reaſon 
_ that the raſh and forward carry away the ap- 
pla 


« 


and favour of the multitude, let them alone, 
and ſometimes ſwim with the ſtream, in order to live 
quiet and exempt from perverſe — If chey 
were to be aſked in the ear, why do not you write 
like Druſius, they would ſeek for an anſwer in the 
2 3 Fable (40). f N 


0 I, Vers 
ued fi me populus Romanus forte roges, cur, 
* * fic judiciis fruar iiſdem 3 
Nec ſeguar aut fugiam que diligit ipſe, vel odit : 
Olim quod oulpes egroto cauta leoni, 
Reſpondit, _ am : quia me wveſtigia terrent 
Omnia te adverſum 1 retrorſum. 
t 18, 
% Should the crowd aſk, why fince I live in town, 
« Walk the ſame ſtreets with them, I do not own 
«© The ſame opinion? Why I don't a 
«<< And hate the things, that they do hate and love? 
« My anſwer muſt be what ſly Reynard ſaid 
To the old fickly Lion, I'm afraid, 
« Great King of beafts, for all the treads I ſee 
Are to thy den, none back ; thy Jones me.” 
REER. 


This is my third reflection, to which I ſhall add 
but one more. Here is therefore my fourth and laſt ; 
do not examine whether in the parti fact men- 
tioned by the Biſhõp of Meaux, Druſius ought to have 
been ſilent; but I dare venture to affirm, that what 
he did was better than to cite unfaithfully the teſti- 
mony of Scaliger. This could not be done with 
impunity at the bar; for there is not much more dif- 
ference between falſe money and good, than between 
a witneſs who ſpeaks only upon hearſay, and ano- 
ther who has actually ſeen the thing. So that Sca- 
liger, who was a witneſs merely on report, ought not 
to have been cited as an eye witneſs by — 
rieu. This _ between a Biſhop and a Miniſter, 
has given occaſion to divers Books publiſhed in Ger- 
many. A Divine of the confeſſion of Au un- 
dertook to maintain that the Biſhop of Meaux was 
in the wrong to deny, that there had been the word 
Myſterium 2 the Pope's Mitre. He publiſhed a 
work divided into two parts, the former of which is 
intitled, Myſterium in Pontificis Romani corond apertum, 
and the ſecond Myfterium in corond Pontificis opertum & 
remotum. He has collected in the former all the 
proofs, which he could meet with ; and in the latter he 
conſiders for what reaſon and in what manner the in- 
ſcription in queſtion was taken away. A Doctor of 
Philoſophy named John Lewis Hanneman attacked 
this Divine in a Book, which he publiſhed at Ham- 
bourg in 1698 under the title of Myſterium Papali 
corone ad ſcriptum non ens, ſeu Commentarius in caput 
VII Apecalypſeos v. 5. quo demonſtratur Papali corona 
Myflerium nunquam fuiſſe inſcriptum. He has done 
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*licly, that he did not know whether he could ſupport 
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our Druſius, only expoſed himſelf to cen- 


two things : 1. He refutes all the reaſons of his an- 
tagoniſt. 2. lle ice divers proofs to ſhew, the 
there never was ſuch an inſcription upon the Pope's 
Mitre (41). | (41) Extracted 
[R] 4 Feſuit, "who undertook to criticize upon our 7 

Drufius, only expoſed _— to juſ cenſure.) Father 1 YG. 

Garaſſe, having affirm 4), that Charron wanted pag. 854, * 
common ſenſe, in making ſuch ridiculous compariſons (43 * 


adds that this put him in mind of three men wy 25 (42) Garaſſe, 


furd in their manner of ating : the firſl was the Empe- 2 Theolo- 
er Heliogabalus, who . . in the greateſt feaſts which 744. PIR: 847, 
be made, mixed hor ſe-dung with the beft diſhes. . . The 


ſecond aua the Emperar Alexander Severus . . . . who (43) That is, 


placed Fefus Chrift a the images of Apollbnius Ha- "ming toge- 
news, Orphens, * n rad the third — 232 
be the Minifter Drufur, who in his Centuries on the Holy Regulus . 
Scriptures is as unhappy in his citation of Authors, as Cys 1 1 the 
Charron in his Lift of great Perſons ; for he commonly Martyrs. 
es half a dozen Writer in this manner, Iſaiah c. 11, 
lautus in bis Amphitryo, St. Luke in the Ad of the 
Apoſtles, Ovid in his Book de Remedio Amoris, 87. 
em in his Homilies on Geneſis, and Horace 
in his Book de Arte Poetica. 7 do not mean to ſay, 
that wwe ought out of too great ftridtneſi to avoid quoting 
all profane ' Writers, and not to commend in the great 
men of the <world the valuable qualities, which they 
—— —— Fer God; but what 1 cannot bear iz, 
uch a firange jumbling of s, as this, Socrates, Feſus 
Chrift, Papian, the 1 Jabn, — 22 
remiah, Ariftenetus, St. Auguſlin, and Ovid ; fir in theſe 
alternations, there is a want of judgment and ſome pro- 
Faneneſs. It would be very eaſy to ſhew, that this 
Critic, who charges others ſo ſtrongly with want of judg- 
ment, fays nothing here but what ſhews him to be de- 
ſective in that point; but I ſhall only inſiſt on what 
relates to Druſius. The Critic upon him calls him 
Druſus, and makes him a Miniſter z which ſhews, 
that he did not know the name or profeſſion of the 
on, whom he criticizgs upon; for Druſius was no 
iniſter : and we have ſeen above (44), that he declared (44) In the note 
that he meddled with nothing but Grammar and Hi- 85 ö 
ſtory, and left to others the doctrines of faith, ane 
that he was no Divine. Monſr. Baillet (45) reports, (45) Ballet, 
that he wat ſo confident of his own merit, that 2 — ys 
be gave himſelf the title of the divine Grammarian. I pag, 226, 
this in the margin (46) in the firſt Edition of this 
icti , and added, that 7 Sauld be glad to know (46) In the Note 
where this particular is to be found. Monſr. de la [*]: 
— (47) was ſo kind as to write to me, that he had 
read it in the Tribæreſium of Serarlus. Not having (47) De guo ſa- 
that Book, I have recourſe to conjectures: I imagine, #74, Co ro- 
that Serarius advanced this upon the credit of ſome „r Quotats 
adverſary of Druſius, and without any literal proof (30). 
taken from the writings of that Author. However 
that be, we have ſeen (48), that Druſius declared pub- (49) In the note 
XI quotation 
the character of a Grammarian, which he had been (8, 
ſometimes reproached with ; and that ſome people had 
denied that he could do it, whom he would not con- 
tradict. Here is a modeſty very. oppoſite to that aſſu- 
rance mentioned by Monſr. Baillet. But to return to 
Father Garaſſe, his cenſure is worth nothing, It is 
poſſible that in one and the ſame chapter of Druſius 
we may meet with a quotation from a ſacred Writer 
and followed by a quotation from a profane 
one, but not in the ridiculous order, of which this 
Jeſuit complains. Druſius's method is to be very con- 
Ciſe upon every ſubject, and to join together things, 
which have an affinity with each other. Hence it is, 
that in one ſhort chapter he ſometimes explains three 
or four things ; he ſhews upon each the conformity of 
the ſacred Writers with the Heathen Authors; it is 
neceſſary therefore, that after he has cited paſſages 
from Scripture, he ſhould quote Greek or Latin Wri- 
ters, that afterwards entering upon another ſub- 
jet, he ſhould again introduce paſlages of Scripture, 
and then a Poet, an Hiſtorian, &c. This conduct has 
nothing amiſs in it, and has been ignorantly and im- 
pertinently condemned by the Cenſurer. 


DRUSUS, a Roman Family, a branch of the family of Livia, which, tho? Plebeian, 
had a ſhare in the higheſt poſts of the Commonwealth, It had enjoyed the Dictatorſhip, 
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and 
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and the office of Colonel- General of the Horſe. It poſſeſſed the Cotiſulſhip eight times, 
the Cenſorſhip twice, and had three times the honour of a triumph. It produced ſeveral 
pom of great merit, and among others, Marcus Livius Salinator, - and Ma cvs 
Avius DRusus. The latter had the furname of Druſus given him, | becauſe he had 
(% Taken from kjlPd Drauſus [A], the enemy's General (a). He is faid to have recovered” from the 


Fucton. in #1 


_— | Gauls the money which had been given to their Anceſtors, when they beſieged the Capital. 
If this be true, we muſt not believe the report, that Camillus had obliged them to reſtore 
(b) Traditur ei- it (þ), We cannot better know when the firſt Druſus liv*d, than by recollecting that 


an Propretore XxX 


DP evincia Galla CATUS Livius DRrvsvs, his ſon or grandſon, was Conſul with Scipio Africanus the 
reruliſe aurum younger, in the year 606 of Rome. The Emperor Tiberius was deſcended by adoption 
2 — Cepiteni from the family of Druſus; for Livivs Davsvs CLavpranvs his grandfather by 


datum, nec, ut 
fama, extortum a 


the mother's ſide, one of the deſcendants of Appius the blind, was adopted by: one 


Camille, idem, Druſus (c). There is ſome probability that another Druſus adopted one of the famil 
ibid. Scribonia, in which the ſurname of Libo was very common; for we find a Ma we 
(ie) Tem, ibid. L1vius DRusus LIBO Conſul in 738, and a Lucivs Sck1Bonitvs Lizo Drvsvs 


Prætor, who killed himſelf to prevent the 
treaſon under Tiberius in the year 769 of 


niſhment which he feared, being accuſed of 


ome (4), We ſhall ſpeak a word of ſome (% Tacit. An- 


of the deſcendants of the firſt Dzvsvs [B] in the Remarks; but we ſhall give a diſtinct 2 * 


c* 


[4] Marcus Livins . . . . had the ſurname of Druſus 
given him, becauſe he had killed Drauſus.) This has 
all the air of thoſe abſurd and fabulous Traditions, 
which are preſerved in ancient families, and which 
aſcribe the original of the firſt Name and of their Coat of 
Arms to ſome warlike action. If the branch of the 
family of Druſus had owed its name to the Exploit 
mentioned by Suetonius, we ſhould have known when 
and where this happened, and againſt what enemy ; and 
Suetonius would not have ſpoken in ſo vague a manner 
as he has done. Druſus hoſtium duce Drauſo cominus tru- 

(i) Sueton. in cidato fibi poſteriſque ſuis cognomen invenit (1). i. e. 
Tiberio, cap» 3. ** Drufus having killed Drauſus, the enemy's Gene- 
„ neral, hand to hand, gained that ſurname to bimſelf 
« and his deſcendants.” Add to this, that he menti- 
ons one CLAUu Dies Dxusus, who lived before the 
(2) For Suetonius firſt Punic War (2) ; which proves that this ſurname 
places him before. vas either known, before the firſt Druſus of the family 
— Pulcher, Livia flew the pretended Drauſus, or at leaſt did not 
0 was defeated 
in a ſea-fight in depend upon that combat. For who would venture 
the firſt Punic to ſay, that becauſe one Livius defeated Drauſus, one 
War. The Com- Claudius was ſurnamed Druſus ? S 
8 B] We ſhall ſpeak a word of ſome of the deſcendants 
— _ 0 60 firſt — J I believe that Caius Livius 
Claudius Draſan. Dx usus, who was Conſul in 606, was deſcended 
from him; but I cannot ſay whether he was his ſon 
or his grandſon. He left a fon named Mazcvs Li- 
virus Dxvsv?, who was Conſul in 641, and fought 
with great ſucceſs againſt the Scordiſci, a people of 
(3) Livius, in Thrace, deſcended | rm the Gauls (3). We ſhall ſee 
Epit. lib. 63 below, whether he triumphed. He was Cenſor with 
(4) Plutarch. is Marcus /Emilius Scaurus, and died during his office (4). 
Yr4/). Rom. page I am not of opinion, that we ought todiitinguiſh him, 
276. as Glandorp has done (5), from that Marcus Livius 
(5) Glandorp, Druſus, a man of wit and great eloquence, who was 
Onomaſt. Roman. Tribune of the people with Caius Gracchus, and ſup- 
Pag · 543» ported him in his attempts; but changing his party, 
maintained the Patrician intereſts with ſuch zeal, that 
(6) Sueton. i= he was ſty led the Protector of the Senate (6). He was 
Tiberio, cap. 3+ Abnepos of the firſt Druſus (7), and had a brother nam- 
(7) Idem, ibid. ed Carus DRusus, who was very eminent for his 
; eloquence (8). I perceive, that our Grammarians are 
48) Cicero, in not agreed upon the ſignification of Abnepos ; for 
Brute, yag. m. Monſr. Danet quoting Suetonius underſtands by this 
_ term great-grand-ſon : in Calepin this term is taken 
for the ſon of the great- grand · ſon. It is even true 
(9) He calls that Suetonius (9) and many other ancient Authors 
Czf.r Arunculus do not obſerve exactly the degrees of kindred. We 
of Auguſtus ; and ſind mention made of one Cars DRusus, a great Ci- 
— 2 was his ilian, who was fo laborious, that tho' he was blind and 
reat uncle. Suet- n : full af people. W 
in Aug. cap. 7. very old, he had always his houſe fu people, who 
came to conſult him. C. autem Druſi domum compleri 
(10) Cicero, Ju, cenſultoribus ſolitam accepi mus, quum quorum res Met 
clan. lib. 5. folio ſua ipſi non widebant caecum adbibebant ducem (10). 
f i. e. “ have been informed that Caius Druſus's Houſe 
«© was full of thoſe, who conſulted him, and who not 
« ſecing themſelves what was the ſtate of their o- n 
« caſe, made uſe of a blind man for their guide.“ 
Valerius Maximus ſpeaks very honourably of him. 
Conſimilis perſeverantiae Livits Druſus qui ætatis wiri- 
bus & acie oculeruta dlefectus jus civile populo benigni/e 
fime interpretatus «ff, utiliſſimaque diſcere id cupientibus 


Article 


monimenta compoſuit., Nam ut ſenem illum natura, ca- 

cum fortuna facere potuit, ita neutra interpellare valuit 

ne non animo & wideret & wigeret (11). i. e. II. (11) Val. Max. 
« vius Druſus was an inſtance of the like perſeverance, Ib. 8. cap. 7+ 
who labouring under the infirmities of old age, and 

„ the want of ſight, very generouſly explained the 

Civil Law to the people, and wrote Treatiſes of 

«« greateſt uſe to thoſe, who were deſirous to learn 

it. For tho' nature had it in her power to make 

„ him. old, and fortune to deprive bim of fight; 

«« yet neither of them could cut him off from the 

«« perſpicuity and vigour of his mind.” A Com- 

mentator (13) imagined without foundation, that (12) Oliverius, in 
this Druſus was the father of him, who occaſion. ne lc Val. 
ed ſo many diſorders, in order to obtain the Freedom ——— 

of Rome for the Latins. He is miſtaken ; for the 

father of the latter was named Marcus Livius, and not 

Caius Livius. He is the ſame, who was honoured 

with the title of Protector of the Senate. Another 
Commentator (13) is ſurprized, that Pomponius ſays (13) Colerus. 
nothing of the Caius Druſus the Civilian. There is 

reaſon indeed to be ſurprized at this, ſince that Civilian 

was an Author, and Celſus makes honourable mention 

of him in the Digeſt (14). The moderns are divided (24) See Guil. 
upon the queſtion, whether this Caius Druſus was the Orotius, i= Vitis 
ſame who was Conſul in 606, or whether he was bro- en Es. 
ther of the Conſul in 641. Rutilius embraces the lat- 

ter opinion: others chooſing the former, confute him 

by the term accepimns, which Cicero makes uſe of. 

It is very probable, that Cicero ſpeaks of a man, 

whom he never ſaw ; for he afterwards mentions ano- 

ther blind man, whom he might have ſeen, who 

gave his vote in the Senate, and anſwered thoſe, who 

conſulted him, and was engaged in writing an Hiſto- 

ry. Now it ſeems that Cicero might have ſeen Caius 

Livius Druſus, brother of him, Who was Conſul in (15) See Guil. 
641. It is probable therefore, that he ſpeaks of the Orotius, ibid. 
Conſul of the year 606 (15). 

Let us ſee now, whether the Conſul of the year 641 WMI Tz 
triumphed over the Scordiſci. I am not of that opi- Dru _ 
nion; for all the proof, which Sigonius alledges (16), ed over the Stor 
is a paſſage of Pliny miſunderſtood. Here are Pliny's diſci. 
words (17). Frater ejus Allbrogicus primus onminm (16) In Faſtis, 
fondo. mille habuit. At Livius Druſus in Tribunatu ple. (7) Plin. lib. 
bis XI (18). Nam propter quinque pondo notatum d Cen- * —1 11. pag. 
foribus triumphalem ſenem (19), fabuloſum jam viadrtur. (18) Father Har- 
To underſtand theſe words rightly, we mult obſerve, douin puts X in: 
that Pliny here oppoſes the frugality of the former ſtead of XI. 
times to the luxury of the latter. He ſhews the ſteps, 15 r 
by which luxury advanced. Scipio Africanus left to cap. 6. 1 
his heir but ſixty four marks in filver plate (20). His bane ita gui tri- 
brother Quintus Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus was the πο i, denas 
firſt, who had in plate to the value of two thouſand A {tbras in 
marks. But Livius Druſus, while he was Tribune of Cg eri 
the people, had plate to the value of two and twenty (20) Libra 32 
thouſand marks (21) ; for, adds Pliny, we look upon arge, Africanus 
it as a mere fable, that an old man, who had been Yen Laredi re- 
honoured with a triumph, ſhould be animadverted up- . Plin. lib. 
on by —— on account of the value of ten 33. 1 Peg 
marks in plate. Nam propter quinque pondo notatum & (21) Or twe 
Cenforibus triumphalem — 3 videtur. —.— N N 
Thus it is, that in every Age one can ſcarce credit what ing to the correc- 


20. tion of Father 
5 HFiſtories Harden. 
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counts of the an- 


{ome points [Cl. | 


Wu rn luxury Hiſtories relate of the old times, when it appears too 
is grown to the remote ſrom the modern cuſtoms. Thus we may ſay, 
height, the ac" that Ladies of the firſt quality will conſider it as a to- 
Mont froeality are mance Or fable, when they are told, that formerly 
treated of fabu- perſons of their rank walked" on foot in the ſtreets, 
lous. led their own children, and ſpent but ſo much 
very year in clothes. The ſtory, which according to 

liny then appeared fabulous, does not belong to that 

| ivias Drofus, of whom he had juſt been ſpeaking. 

2 is much more ancient. It was an act of 

the ors office exerted in the year 478 againſt Cor- 

nelius Rufinus, who had been Diftator, and twice 

(22) Aulus Gel- Conſul (22). The Cenſors degraded him from the 
lius, lib. 4- cap. . dignity of a Senator on account of his luxury, be- 
— Cy IF. cauſe they found ten pound weight of filver plate in 
oy * — 9. his houſe. He might have had five pound weight; 
num. 4. de was degraded , act for the weight of five, 
pounds: Propter . pondo notatum a Cenſoribus 

triumphalem ſenem. Valerius Maximus in relating 

this fact falls into the ſame reflection with Pliny. He 

is apprehenſive leſt he ſhould be look d upon as a relator 

of fables ; and he owns, that it is ſcarce credible, that 

the ſame city, which had ſo great a contempt for po- 

verty, ſhould puniſh a man of conſular dignity for 

having ſilver plate to the value of twenty marks. 

TIoſce medite fidius mibi litere ſaculi nofiri obſlupeſcere 

videntur, (im ad tantam ſeveritatem referendam mini- 

fterium accommodare coguntur 3 ac vereri ne non noſtre 

urbis acta commemorare exiſtimentur. Vix enim credi- 

bile eft, intra idem pomarium decem pode argenti, & 

invidioſum fuiſſe cenſum, & inopiam haberi contempti/- 

2 , mam (23). | | 

by va. I am furprized, that Sigonius could miſunderſtand 
the Text of Pliny fo groſly as he has done. Could he 

imagine, that after the year 641 of Rome, the anci- 


DRUSUS (MARCUS LIVIUS), ſon of him who was the Collegue of Caius 
Gracchus in the Tribuneſhip of the people, and who merited the title of Protector of the 
Senate, imitated his Father in ſupporting the intereſts of the Patricians z but the manner 
in which he did it, occaſioned dreadful diſorders [A]. He had eminent qualifications, 


great eloquence, great wit, and great reſolution ; and if he did not make a good uſe of 


[4] The manner, in which he ſupported the intereſts 
of the Patricians, occaſioned dreadful diſorders.) It is 
not impoſſible, that the reaſon why Paterculus has 
taken his part ſo zealouſly, was his deſign to pay his 
Court to Tiberius, who was undoubtedly deſcended 
from our Druſus. But perhaps he only ſpake as the 
affair appeared to him. However that be, he aſcribes 
to him the beſt intentions imaginable, and laments 
that the Senate ſhould form ſo blind and unreaſonable 
a judgment of them. He expreſſes himſelf on this 
point with great eloquence, and this induces me to take 
the liberty of tranſcribing the whole paſſage, out of 
regard to thoſe, who without conſulting many Books 
are deſirous of ſeeing the conduct of a great man diſ- 
played. Tribunatum iniit Marcus Livius Druſus, vir 
nobilifſimus, eloquentiſſimus, ſanfifſimus, meliore in om- 
nia ingenio, animogue, quam fortuna uſus, qui, cùm Se- 
natui priſcum reſtituere cuperet decus, & judicia ab e- 
quitibus ad eum tranferre ordinem; ( guippe, eam pote- 
flatem nacti equites Gracchanis legibus, cum in multos 
clariſſimas, algue innocentiſſimos viros ſeviſſent, tum 
PublJium Rutilium, wirum non ſeculi ſui, ſed omnis avi 
p optimum, interrogatum lege repetundarum, maximo cum 
gemitu civitatis, damnaverant ) in iis ipſis, que pro ſe- 
natu maliebatur, ſenatum habuit adverſarium, non in- 
telligentem, fi qua de plebis commodis ab eo agerentur, 
weluti ineſcandæ, illiciendæ que multitudinis cauſſa fieri, 
ut minoribus perceptis, majora per mitteret. Denigue ea 
fortuna'Druſt fuit, ut malefata collegarum, quam eius 
optime ab ipſo copitata, 2 probaret magis ; & bo- 
norem, qui ab es deferebatur, ſperneret ; injurias, que 
av aliis intendebantur, aquo animo reciperet; & hujus 
Jumme giorie invideret, illorum modicam ferret. Tum 
converſus Druſi animus, quando bent capta malt cede- 
bant, ad dandam civitatem lialiæ: quod cam moliens 
revertifjet e foro, immenſd illd, & incognitd, gquæ eum 
ſemper camiltabatur, cindtus multitudine, in atrio domus 


Jae cultello percaſſus, qui affixus lateri ejus relictus 'eft, 


DK U 


Article for each of thoſe, who were the moſt eminent. Moreri deſerves correction in 


' 8 | | 48) Pa 
ent frugality of the Commonwealth was fo ſtrictly ob- * 
ſerved, that the valoe- of nine or ten marks in fler ho Row 
plate was ſufficient to occaſion a Senator to be degrad- * 


ed ? Things were not upon ſuch a foot then. Corrup- 

tion and luxury had already ſpread in a dreadful 

manner. Bat might not Pliny's own words have ſet 

Sigonius right ? They expreſly affirm, that Druſus was 

Tribune of the people, when he had ſuch a quantity 

of Plate ; and immediately Pliny mentions the cenſure 

paſſed upon an old man, who had formerly obtained 

the honour of a triumph. It is evident therefore, that 

this old man was not Druſus ; for if Druſus had been 

cenſured on account of luxury, he muſt have been fo 

during his Tribuneſhip ; or elſe Pliny muſt be charged 

with relating things in a very abſurd manner. Never- 

theleſs it is ſcarce credible how much this paſſage of 

Pliny has miſled Writers (24). (24) Phi 
[C] Moreri deſerves correction in ſome points.] He etiam . 

ſays, that tbe family of Druſus wwas a branch of that *"pbaſſe wolunt, 

of the Claudii, and tb Plebeian, was eminent for eight Glandorp, Ono. 

Conſulſhips . . . and illuſtrious on account FA be great . Page $476 

men, which it produced, among whom the principal 

were Salinator and Druſus. I omit all the deſects in 

his ſtyle, and his faults of omiſſion, and content my 

ſelf with remarking : I. That the family of Druſus 

was a branch, not of the Claudii, but the Livii : II. 

That it was the family of the Livii, and not the par- 

ticular branch of the Druſi, which was eminent for 

eight Conſulſhips, &c: III. That Salinator was not 

deicended from the family of Druſus, except in the 

ſame manner, that the Houſe of Bourbon is deſcended 

of the Houſe of Burgundy. The latter expreſſion 

would not be ſuffered. Two ſtreams, which flow from 

1 do not therefore proceed one from the 

other. | | 


them, 


intra paucas horas deceffit (1). i. e. Marcus Livius 
pe Drafus, a man of the higheſt quality, of great elo- r 
* quence and integrity, but more happy in the en- cap. 13. 
* | nem ah: of his mind, than his fortune, entered 
the office of Tribune. He being defirous of reſtor- 
«© ing to the Senate its ancient grandeur, and to tranſ- 
«« fer the offices of Judicature from the Knights to that 
„ Order; ( for the Knights having obtained that 
power by the Laws of the Gracchi, exerted the ut- 
« moſt cruelty upon many men of high rank and ex- 
«+ emplary probity, and particularly upon Publius Ru- 
„ tilius, the bett man, not only of that, but of any 
*« other Age, whom they condemned upon a charge 
0 of Bribery, to the vaſt regret of — he met 
with oppoſition from the Senate in thoſe very mea- 
« ſures which he took for the intereſt of the Senate, 
* they not perceiving, that what he did for the ſer- 
« vice of the e, was only with a view to gain 
«© their favour, and draw them in in ſuch a manner, that 
by procuring ſmaller advantages, they might give 
* way in thoſe of more importance. In ſhort, ſuch 
« was the fate of Druſus, that the Senate approved 
« the ill conduct of his collegues more than his ex- 
* cellent deſigns, and rejected the honour offered by 
him; received patiently the indignities offer'd them by | 
« others, and envied his ſuperior glory, while they bore 
«« with the moderate honours of others. Druſus ſeeing (4) A 
« the ill ſucceſs of his honeſt attempts, turned his tor, 4 
«« thoughts to procure the Freedom of the City for * 
all Raly ; and __ engaged in this deſign, as 5) C 
«© he returned from the Forum, ſurrounded with that rutu 
« jnfinite multitude of perſons unknown, which al- Page 
« ways attended him, he was ſtabbed in the porch of (6) 4 
„ his houſe with a knife, which was left ſticking in mut m 
„his fide, and he died within a few hours.” The | ny 
reader will have a better opinion of Paterculus's ſince Viris 
rity, when he knows what were Salluſt's ſentiments 
of this Drufus ; for which reaſon I ſhall give that Hi- 
| '* ſtorian's 


Brew 


cap. 6, 


thei; it was the fault of his exceſſive ambition, of wicht he Wye proof, even Rom 


lib. 2+ cap- 13. 


LY 
5 — 
i 


e means they had, if I may ſo expreſs it, their foot upon the neck of the Senate. Druſus 


in Remark [4]- 


ſeeing Cepio his rival in the intereſts of the Knights [DJ], undertook to reli nd ſup- 
pore the cauſe of the Senae;_and tar he e K Wen e to tit 
Ires' to revive the laws of Gracchus concerning "the, diſtribution of the 


Go props and promiſed the freedom of Rome to the Latins. The Violence which he 


towards 1 
condemned [ EJ. Tbe 


. oppoſed thoſe laws, cannot © be” ſufficient] 
Promiſe which he had made to the Latins, was the 8 


of à very terrible war, which was near proving fatal to the Roman People (c). He ( See Remark 


» % 


*.Y 
: 


ftorian's words. M. Livin Druſo ſemper confiliam fuit, 

in tribunatu ſumma ope niti pro nobilitate pL A 

rem in principio agert intendit, niſi illi aufores fierent. 

Sed homines fuctigſi, quibus dolus, atque malitia, fide 

cariora erant, ubi intellexerunt, per unum hominem maxu- 

mum beneficium multis mortalibus dari : widelicet & fbi 

quiſque conſeius, mali atque infido amimo et, de M. Li- 

vio Druſo juxta, ac fe, exiftimaverunt*(2). | i. e. 
eggs.“ * N. Livius Drofus's deſign, while he was Tri- 
pag. m. 533, © Þune, was always to exert his utmoſt efforts in 
514. « favour of the Patricians; and he intended at firſt to do 
| „ nothing, but by their authority. But factious 

«© men, who valued fraud and malice more than inte- 


« vrity, finding that a very general benefit was likely. 


© to be procured by one man, and being every one 
« of them conſcious of their own ill intentions, formed 
«« the ſame judgment of Druſus as they did of them- 


« felves.” 3 
[BJ He gave proofs of his exc 
from his infancy. he bad aſſumed the Toga 
Virilis, and while he was under his guardians, he took 
upon him to ſollicit the Judges in favour of the accuſed, 
and did it with ſo much force and addreſs, that he ex- 
torted more than once the ſentences which they gave. 
1 deal of reaſon to ſay, that he was 
the only perſon ſor whom no holyday had ever 
been made ? Thoſe who begin ſo early to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, deſerve to be feared. Let us hear Seneca. 
Exſecratus inquietam à primordiis vitam, dicitur dixiſſe, 
Uni ſchi, nec puero quidem, unquam ferias contigifſe. Au- 
ſus enim & pupillus adhuc & pretextatus, judicibus reos 
commendare, & gratiam ſuam foro interponere tam effi- 
caciter, ut quedam judicia conflet ab illo rapta. Quo 
non irrumperet tam immatura ambitio? ſcires in malum 
ingens, & privatum, & publicum, evaſuram illam tam 
fprecoquem audaciam. Sero itaque querebatur, nullas 
'. ferias contigiſſe: d puero ſeditivjus, & foro gra- 
wvis (3 . i.e, © He: curſing his manner of life, 
« which had been reſtleſs from the beginning, is re- 
« ported to have ſaid, that he alone, even when a 
« boy, had never enjoyed a holyday. For while he 
„ was a Minor, and before he took the Toga Virilis, he 
« yentured to recommend thoſe who were accuſed, to 
„ the Judges, and to interpoſe by his intereſt in the 
Forum ſo effectually, that it is certain ſome ſentences 
Were extorted by him. To what pitch would not 
« ſo early an ambition proceed? One might determine, 
« that ſo early an aſſurance would prove of fatal con- 
« ſequence to the public and private ha ineſs. He 
«« complained therefore too late, that he had never en- 
« joyed any holydays, fince he was ſeditious and tur- 
„ bulent in the Forum while a boy.“ What he 
did in Aſia during his Queſtorſhip is mentioned as an 
inſtance af his pride. He exerciſed that office without 
inveſting himſelf with the exterior ornaments of it, re- 
ſolving to diſtinguiſh himſelf only by his ou The 
Latin expreſſes my ſenſe much better. Qu/for in 4 
nullis infignibut uti voluit, ne quid 10% efſet inſignius (4). 
A learned man (5) finds it difficult to believe that Dru- 
ſus had this office, and that of Ædile (6). His reaſon 
is, that he died in the Tribuneſhip of the people, an 
office which the Romans generally exerciſed before they 
were Ediles. But perhaps Druſus finding it neceſſary 
to be Tribune, in order to execute his deſigns, pro- 
cured this office for the ſecond time the ſame year in 


hich he died. | 
— 7 e® which divided the City," were 


* 


3) Seneca, de 
revitate Vite, 
cap. 6, 


(4) Aurel. Vic- 
tor, de Viris il- 
lyflribus, 


5) Corradus, in 
rutum Ciceronis, 
pag. 332. 


(6) fEdilis LIED 
nus magnifice tile 
mum dedit, — 
rel. Victor. de [CJ The Faction: 
Viriz Hlftribus, n 


Vol. IV. 


ambition even 


felf into a fainting fit in a public aſſembly ; and whether this was real or counterfeit, * 


that f the Senate, and that f the Knights 1 


The paſſage of Paterculus ſhews us that the Gracchi 
had ived the Senators of all the Tribunals of 


Juſtice, in order to gratify the Knights. Let us . 
ſee how Florus confirms this (7(. TFudiciaria lege * — 
Caij Gracchi diviſerant populum Romanum, & bicipitem 
ex una ftcerant civitatem equites Romani, tanta potefate 


ſubnixi, ut qui fata fortuna | Vi ici 
2 a fo lament ahrrwe 


pum 7 ent in . interceptis vectigali . 
rentur ſus jure rempublicam. 1. e. By the ludici 
«« Law of Caius Gracchus, the * Kalghts bal 


divided the Roman People, and made two heads to 
the city from one; being ſupported by ſuch a power, 
that they had the lives and fortunes of the Patricians 
in their hands, and by ſeizing the revenues plunder'd 
the Commonwealth as they \ ae proper. ' 
(D] Prighs fog that Cepio his rival fupported the 
cauſe of the Knights. ] The rivalſhip of theſe two 
Romans, which occafioned ſo many diſorders, and al- 
moſt ruined the Commonwealth, aroſe from a mere 
trifle. A ring ſold at an auction was the occaſion of (8) Inter C 
their diviſions (8) :* they bid upon each other, and ve & Druſum 
piqued each other in ſuch a manner, that they ſought ©" in ge- 
afterwards all opportunities of croſſing one another, —— 
This confirms what many perſons have obſerved, that unde origo ſocialit 


cy or fooliſh caprice of ſome particular perſons (g), . Plinius, bb, 
in vain affirms, that Druſus ated out of zeal for. the /ive: of above 
he eſpouſed this party, becauſe he ſaw Cepio at the c tbe 
opibus, animis, dignitate ( unde & nata Livio Druſo - cap. 18. 
«« affairs Servilius Cepio aſſerted the cauſe of the Cometes, num. 
whence a ſpirit of emulation was raiſed in Livius Druſus. 3+ cap. 18. 
nity was fo little regarded, that his throat was ſg 
mouth. Some ſay, that Druſus himſelf committed this 
hon to inſult him; be ſaid, that it was not blood, but 


t revolutions of ſtate are generally occaſioned by the. 51; & exitia re- 

I cannot tell whether the inſtance which we have here 37?" 1 Nn · 

before us, has ever been taken notice of. Paterculus War 25 Thi 

intereſts of the Senate, whoſe p he was defirous of ee bundred 

reſtoring ; we ſhould rather believe thoſe, who — on "vn. 

head of the contrary Is bix fats rerum parer Flores, ti. 4. 

mulatio acceſſerat ) equitem Servilius Capio, Senatum 

Livius Druſus afſerere (10). i. e. © In this ſtate 8 | 

Knights, Livius Druſus that of the Senate, being both 36. 

of them equal in riches, reſolution and dignity ; (10) Florus, lib. 
[E] The violence which he uſed towards Phili | 

Conſul cannot be ſufficiently I That : ul's 12 

till the blood was ſeen to come out of his eyes and 

act of violence, and that he was ſo far from relentins - 

at the ſight of the blood, that it gave him —— — 

the ſauce of thruſhes ; by which expreſſio 2 

Philip with his gluttony. Philippe Canſali legibus agra» 


riis reſſtenti ita collum in comitio obtor/it, ut multus fan- 
guis efflueret e naribuz, ille mo 
muriam de turdis eſſe dicebat (11). Others ſay, 
Druſus procured this act of violence to be done by one tor, de Visi, . 
of his creatures, or by one of his officers. Q (Sena- / ribus. In che 
tus Majeſtas) 2 M. guogue Druſo trib. plabis per ſummam Maximus 
contumeliam wvexata eft. Parvi enim habuit, L. Phi- i 2 
. Conſulem, quia inierfari concionantem auſus furrat, 7 n e 
torta gula, & quidem non per wiatorem, fed per clien- this paſſage, we 
tem fuum, adeo violenter in carcere precipuem egifſe, ut read in convivio, 
multus & naribus ejus cruor profunderetur. (12), i, e, zd not, in comt- 
The majeſty of the Senate was violated alſo in a ve- -- > vary a 
«© ry contemptuous manner by Marcus Druſus Tribune | | 
* of the People. For he did not ſcruple to order L. (12) Val. Max. 
oy 9 the Conſul, who ventured to interrupt him lib. 9. cp. 5. 
when he was in his ſpeech, to be ſeized by the um · . 
«6 f | 
8 F 65” 


— | 
that (11) Aurel. Vic- 


- 


be 


5 7 . 
e in 
d * tree l x Na. 1 51 * Nocte 0 
0 | Ao CT (iff FOI} $A 5 "A 

bas "0 a publi or, 


e932 one pol dpnly 8 is nts; gi brag yo t a 
Fan plenti 1 


e mänger, that the from his 


% 755 noſtrils. ? Tris ig V s Maximus*% , und 


boy is What Florps 8 Au ſus tumen obrogdre d 44 
us, 


7 5 2 77. eee 
ieriſit, an wp ora 

(13) Flires, Ih 5 71730 A, — ? Philippus fa oberg ven- 

3- cap. 18 "1 laws, but being ſeized" by the 

E robot 2 one apt the officers, was not permitted to 

4% depart till the blood flowed out of his mouth and 


46 es. ” 
( My: ade voi} nam 4 13 
e had 4} ee ay 1 
that e to the eden Nh 1 
n him for his promiſe, and 

6 what . to amuſe them, or g re * x 
f sion. He fell down fugderily in the ve bly, 
and this was a t "reaſon for putting, them ol 
another nity. *Livins anxins ut Latinorum 2 8 


— erret, qui 5 omiſſam civitatem flagitabant, 
in publico conciai 4. morbo pound 4 buf 
(14) Aurel. Vic- to . — anguine N domum relatus 640 
tor, de Viris il- i. e. Livins being ſollicitous how to delay the 4 
lufiribus, © mauds of the Latins, who required the freedom 
« the city, which he had promiſed, of a ſudden Fell 
« down in the rat Mk either of a fit of falling- 
« ſickneſs, or having ts blood ; and Was 
, carried home half dead. ORE is evident, W. the 
Hiſtorian, from whom I have quoted this Latin, has 
committed an error; the digutRtive particle ue em- 
n makes Vik fay an abſ ; 
f'Drufus' fell down. ſud SIA 
the demand of the Latins another time, it can- 
not be ſaid that he fell down, either thro' the 
-fieknefs, or becauſe he had drank. goat's. blood. 
real fic of the falling-ſickneſs is not in our. power, 
and conſequently one cannot direct d end. 
The other part of the disjunctiye propoſition is right; 
for one may take a drug with a deſign to fall into 
9 — _ pe four hopes after. The truth is, that 
ut 0 ridgments, 9 to draw 
ſeveral different accounts into one N us fre- 
quentiy 4 mere uy of nonſ urch Victor 
having heard that s fell down in a fi of the 
falling-ficknefs, and that he had drank goat's blood, 
in order that ur 2 he might complain with 
(15) Druſue Tri- the more probability 0 * poiſoned. by ul (1 
bunus plebir tra- endeavoured to join theſe two things tc _ 
(nm — without ſucceſs. I can eaſily believe, that * 
: nee Ginn and his partifans would take advantage of the fainting 
Ge ia werent ft, to caſt an odium u on the Conſul Phili pus, as 
oi da in mu- ſuſpected of poiſoning . hi 
lare Q. Cæpionem tences are not made uſe 


inimicum vellet. f 


adverſary ; ; for what pre- 
lan iſt ? AK p — * 
' upplant an antagoni is to in 
Plin, lb. 33... tho- text of Gi Rems. I bare only to. oblerve, 
—— we find in Pliny a cuxious fact relating to the 

(16) Drakes 12 fickneſs of Druſus (16). 
quogue apud ns The reputation which he had gained, did nas hin- 
Tribunorum popu- der him from being extremely embarraſſed with the State, 
larium clarifjunum tg <xubich be "had reduced affairs.] He thought that 


cui ante omnes 


all ſorts of people wete obliged to him, and yet the 

s lens plauſit, 
P Me plauf greateſt part of them complained of bim. He had 
um Marjicum procured” the lands to be given to the people: thoſe 
ee con- to whom they fell were contented; but thoſe who were 
A Ueber diſpoſſeſſed colony, He had obtained for the or- 
liberatujn comitir der of the Knigh wer of being admitted into 
ali mere in Aug the ſenatorial ry thoſe, who were. choſen for that 


Fern ale honour, were well ſatisfied ; but thoſe who had no 


u, Up. AF Gp! ſhare in the election, were uneaſy, He had reſtored 


7 5 pag. 391 Ale Ses the Tribunals to the Senate. This pleaſed that body; 


lib 47: ap- 15: but-on the other hand they were diſſatisfed to os 


6 ' _ the Patricians and Knights mixed together in the Se- 
nate. This threw Druſus into great perplexity. Au- 
(17) n vic: Telius Victor expreſſes this in fewer words (17). Jdem 
tor, de Viris il. gratis mimia in invidiam wenit. Nam plebs ac- 
leftribus. © | | coptir agris gaudebat, expulf dolebant : equites in Sena- 


tum it 
(13) See Seneca's a1 letabantur, ſed preteriti querebantur Senatus 


a pormiffis judiciis exfultabat, ſed focietatem cum equitibus 
— 2 — gre ferebat. Unde Livius anxius, Ic. (18). Ma- 


many dab of abet enen g. The 
* him from being himſelt extremely embarraſſed with; the State to 
og upon Which ome ny body t 
le (#}- as 
ieh i deen 
{ 34% fin 5 


 demoiſeſſe Jo Fevre has mage 6 bete . bert 


Hoc certe valle ſuſpe 


reputation Which he. had 


he ws kil fd 
be ne ern the city ſur· 


uites 2 $ lei 1 i e by her, 
that this t he 
en he "amore Bebe r The Nn 
_ to ſte the hat ions, * they 
e maſtem of, p30 Sage op 3 


credan ites ny 198 : 4 4 

Fragen Ai, nde ae 9 T Am 21 19) Ana Tang. 
the ſame opinion «A her, that this was not the ground * 1 mo Hlia, 
of their joy; but I take the liberty to — 2 to 2 32 


Victor. „pag. 87. 
that this is nn what ap; e bes agoes : 
*-: he purklr Joy of th, i were Knigh, buy to 

torial ; latter, it is 


33 that the W of + their condition. 

was agreeable. to them; the gain of the Senate was 

tein, ork of 42 loſt * . diminution of the 
ey, were no longer of | 


a ths be was filled wry feaſs 
ly in the conrt of his on houſe; ] Seneca informs us of 
this. Liuim Druſas, fays be (20), vir acer & webe- (20) Senece, 4. 
mam, cum leges noa. mala Cracchana mowifſet, Brevitate Vie, 
of fipate: gend totins Lalic cetn, exitum rerum vow cb. 6. pag. 700, 
provideni, * wee agere nee jam liberum erat 1" 
— inchogtas relinguere, exſecratus inguietam d pri- 
mordiis vitam Aale, Ai, Uni fbi, nec puere gui- 
dem unguam ferias contigiſſe. . ſputatur an if/o 
bi nanu attulerit, ſubite enim waere ter inguen ac- 
cepta, collapfus eff : aligue dubitante, an mors voluntaria 
Met; . an tempeſtiva, i. e. Livius Drufus, a 
man of t reſolution vehemence, when he 
te ate to introduce new ws, and revived the 
„ill defigns of the Gracchi, being ſurrounded with 
« a vaſt multitude. from all parts of Italy, not fore- 
„ ſeeing the event of the ſchemes, which he could 
„ neither execute, nor leave, when he had once be. 
do TnL Ie 
$ ning, is to 
„have ſaid, that he alone, even when a boy, had 
never enjoyed any holydays. .'. It is diſputed whe- 
ther he killed bimſelf, for baving ſuddenly received a 
« wound in the groin, he fell down; ſome doubting 
« whether his death was voluntary, none whether it was 
** ſeaſonable.” Florus's reflection is not unlike this 
(21). Sic per. vim late, jufſieque leges : ſed pretium (27) Lib. 3. cape 
rogationis flatim. focii. flagitawere, quum interim impa- *7* 
rem r ægrumgue rerum temere 1 matura, 
ut in tali diſerimine, moers abſfiulit. i. e. Thus the 
« Jaws n and enacted by 3 but the allies 
„ immediately required the reward of their votes, 
'«« while in the mean time, death, very ſeaſonable in 
« ſuch a perplexity, cut off Druſus, unequal to the 
«« execution, of that deſign, and weary of the confu- 
«« fion which he had raſhly occaſioned.” 'The per- 
e Druſus muſt be l the greater, as be- 
is ſecing no opportunity of procuring for the 
r 1 "apr 2 he 25 2 4 
cu a co with them agai ippus 
Conſul. — ohy was Sasel upon his hav- 
ing * the Conſul to take care of bimſelf. It 
was concluded from thence, that he knew of their 
deſigns. Cum Latini Conſulem in Albano monte inter- 
fecturi eſſent, Philippum admenuit ut caveret, unde in 
Senatu accuſatus cum domum Je reciperet, immiſſo in- 


ter turbam percufſore corruit (22). i, e. When the (22) Aurel. Vic- | 


«+ Latins had concerted. a, ſcheme for killing the 7% 4 . © 
« Conſul; upon the Albanian Mount, he adviſed Phi- — 
« lippus to take care of himſelf, upon which being 
, accuſed! in the Senate, as he returned home, he 
« was wounded by an aſlafkn: mixed a the crowd, 
% and fell down dead. ” Mademoiſelle e Fevre has 
made a falſe note, in my opinion, upon theſe words 
of Aurelius Victor. She begins with quoting Florus 
(23), who ſays, Prinum ſuit belli in Albano monte (33) * caps 
conlilium, ut feſto die Latinarum Fulius Ceſar & Mar- 
tius Philippus Conſules inter ſucra & aras immolaren- 
tur. Poſtquam id nefas proditione diſcuſſum eft, Se. 
. 6. 7 firſt opening of the war was ST * 
40 


(4) Patercul. ib. founded according to cuſtom, with a pro 


2. cap» 12+ Ap» 


Coil. fays that writers fa 


the multitude, aul 


DRU 


prodigious number of people (d); part of Whem 


pian, lib. 1. Bei Were not known to him. No information was given againſt the aſſaſſin [7], and moſt 


ay he was not known. Cicero I think, is the only one who names him'TKJ 
oy been foe Cornelia, the Mother of Druſus, ſhewed a great RAD WP maket upon this Ho 5 

bread, «nd that ſſon [L. His, laſt, words as he was dying were no ee LMV, than. 
<ere for bim, came Thoſe, which he had formerly made uſe of, to expreſs the ſervices which he hat dohe 


„ INI. The anfwer which he gave to an Architect, has been much ſpoken of C OT 


« be in the Albaman Mount, where Julius Czoſar and 

% Martius Philippus the Conſuls were determined to 

«« be ſacrificed. among the altars upon a feaſt of the 

« Latins. After this wicked \gn was diſcovered &c.“ 

And afterwards fays, that Druſus, who had been 

killed the year before, could not inform Philippus of 

this: Sed tunc Philippum admonere non potuit Druſus, 

guem anno ſuperiori mortuum tabula notant. It is cer- 

tain, that Druſus might give the information to Phi- 

lippus ; for according to Florus, the conſpiracy of the 

Latins was to have been executed under the Conſul- 

ſhip of fulius Cæſar and Martius Philippus, fince their 

pr By was to have cut off both theſe'Confuls. Dru. 

ſag I own, was afſzflinated under that Confufſhip, 

that is, in the year 662 of Rome ; but he lived ſeve- 

ral months of that year, as appears from the violence, 

(24) See the Re- which he offered to the Conſul Philippus (24). That 

mark [EF]. which might deceive Mademoiſelle le Fevre, was, 

| that ſhe thought that the black conſpiracy, which 

Florus mentions, relates to the firft year of the ſocial 

war. Upon this foot Druſus could not 'poſfibly give 

any information to any Ne ſor the commencement 

of that war relates to che year 663, and the Conſul- 

(25) Patercul, ſhip of Julius Orſat and P. Rutilius (25). The con- 

lib. 2, cap. 15- fpiracy of the Latins ſhould be placed under the for- 

mer year, fince it was concerted againſt Martius Phi- 

(26) Florus does li and Sextus 26) Julius Cefar his Collegue, as 

not give him this Florus obferves. It is certain, that the Latins were 

Prænomen, nor big with the war during the life of Druſus (27) : he 

any other. might therefore be hvin when they refolved to kill 

(27) Mere Dr r e the celebration of the La- 
15 Feaſts. | : on 

Nias belumex: I No infirmation was mate againſt the affaiſin.] 

citavit Italrewn. Tomy fag nobiliffimus vir, Senatus propugnator, atque 

Paterculus, lib. 2+ f uidem temporibus pene 2 « » » Tribunus ple- 

N bis M. Draſus occifus . Nibil de ejus morte populus 

(23) Cicero, pro conſultus, nulla queſtio decreta a Senatu eft (28). i. e. 

Mika - > „M. Druſos, a man of the higheſt rank, the Pro- 

* tector of the Senate, and at the time almoſt the ſup- 

(29) Cotta ſtyles © port of it, and tribune of the people, was killed 

him ſo, becauſe « at his own houſe. The people was not at all con- 

Drujus, as Cicer? & ſulted concerning his death, nor any enquiry ap- 
od Peatife, * inted by the Senate.“ 8 | 

180, A. had | FA Cicero, I think, i the only Writer, <vho names 

been of the Col- he 99055 It is in his IId Book of the nature of 

lege of Pontiffs- the Gods. Cur Sedalis mens (29) interfettur demi ſuce 

1 2 Draſus? i. e. Why was my companion Druſus 

this paſſage, he Killed in his own houſe ?” This is an objection of the 

would not have Pontiff Cotta againſt Divine Providence. A little after he 

ou - this ſuppoſes that an anſwer is made - him, and he re- 

ee and _ in Plies, Summo cructatu ſupplicioque' Varius homo importu- 

2 Na — periit, quia Druſum ferro, Metellum ueneno ſuſ- 

turd Deorum,  tultrat (30). Sed illos canſervari melius ſuit, quam panas 

page 677+ fſeeleris Varium pendere. i. e. © Varius, a man of a 

« moſt abandoned character, was put to death in 

(30) Thu this « the moſt painful manner becauſe he had Killed 

word ought to be = Pruſus with a ſword, and Metellus with poiſon. 

placed, and not e. But it would have, been much better, that they 

after it. See © fhould have been preſerved, than that Varius ſhould 

Freinſhemius cn s fuffer the puniſhment” due to bis crimes.” Vellejus 

Flirus, lib. 3. Paterculus, Florus, Appian, Aurelius Victor, &c. on- 

3 ly mention that he was Killed; and we have ſeen, 

(31) Invidia ce- that according to Seneca it was abſolutely certain, that 

is apud Philip- he did not Kill himſelf. The Conſul Philippus and 

pum & Capimen Cepio were ſuſpected of having ſuborned the aſſaſſin 

fait. Aurel. View Gi). The death of Druſus was the deſtruction of 

luftribus, the laws, which he Rad eſtabliſhed with fo much pains ; 

for they were all abrogated under erer that they 

(32) Aſcon. Pe- had been eſtabliſhed againſt the auſpices (32). 

dianus, in Orat. L] Cornelia, the mather of Druſus, [pewed a great 

Cre pro Co £ommeſi of mind upon this occaſjon.] I believe. that 

2 My. nobody would have known any thing of it now, if 

| Seneca had not mentioned it. Cornelia, ſays he (33)s. 

(33) Seneca, de Liujum Druſum, clariſſimum promen, iluftris ingenii, 

Conſolat. ad Mar- g1adentem per Gracchana veſligia, imperſectis tot roga- 


—* _ 16. fionibiu, intra penates interemptum ſuos ami ſerat, incorto 


| ee 4 en : 
edis auitort : tamen & acerbum mortem fm, & iu. 
ultam, tam mage anime rulit, ' quam ip/e tulevat. 
i. e. Cornelia loſt Livius . * | 
** reputation, and noble genius, who was purlai 
« the ſteps of the Gratcchi," and was Killed. within 
his own walls, befbte he had paſſed ſeveral lawe, 
*« which he had propoſed; but ſhe bore the melan- 
** choly death of her ſon, tho' unrevenged, with as 
G great reſolution as he had exerted in enaRing his 
6 8.“ A g 


LMI His laft werd were no eſs prefumptuons.) When, 
ſays he, wilt the Commonwealth have a citizen. like 


me? It will be better to ſee this in Latin (34. Sed (34) Paterculus, 


cum ulli mum redderet ſpiritum intuens circumſlantium lib. 2. cap. 14 
marentiumgue frequentiam, effudit vocem conveniantiſſi- 
man cmſcientie ſuæ, & quando, inguit, propinqui a- 
micique, fimilem mei civem habebit reſpublica ? i, e. 
„ But when he was jult expiring, looking upon 
the company, who ſtood. round him lamenting, he 
«« uttered cheſe 6 war's which were very ſuitable to 
« the conſciouſneſs be had of himſelf ; ben, ſays he, 
« O my relations and friend, will the Commonzvealth 
„ have. cilixes like me?” x 

{AF ... . . Than thoſe, cubich he had made uſe of to 
expreſs the ſervices, which he had done.) I have. ob- 
ſerved in the remark [G. that he thought that the 
whole body of the Commonwealth, the Patricians, 
Knights, and People, were greatly obliged to him. 
Several Writers report, that he boaſted, that unleſs 
preſents were made of heaven or of dirt, no perſon 


could poſſibly ſurpaſs him in the proſuſions, Which he 
had made. Extat wox ipſius, nibil ſe ad largitionem 


ulli reliquifſe, ni # quis aut canum dividere- vellet, 

aut cœlum (45). This was putting himſelf above ex- (35) Florus, Hb. 
ption and all compariſon ; for no body would ever 3. cap. 17. Cice- 

think of diſplaying his magnificence by preſents of 12 Orer. * 

dirt ; and it was not poſſible for Druſus to imagine, that 

the time would ever come, when the great men of 

Rome would diſtribute the places in Paradiſe, and 

make a lottery of Heaven 20; and even if he had (36) Yenalia no- 

toreſeen this he need not have recanted, for he would 4% Tenpla, Sa- 

have foreſeen not a free-gift, but a mere ſale. 
[0] The Anfever, which be made to an drebite@, porn abe, 

bas been much ſpoken of ] It is a beautiful one. He fass, l op 

was promiſed, that the apartments of his houſe ſhould venale, Deurgue. 

be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that no body ſhould be Baptiſta Mantu- 

able to overlook him. Rather, faid he to the Architect, zuus, de Calamir., 

take care, that every body may be witneſs of whats .. 

ever I do at my boo Cum edificaret damum in pa- 5 

latio in eo loco, ubi eff, que funndam Ciceronis, mar 

Cenſorini fuit, nunc Statilii Siſenne eft ; promitteretgue: 

ei architectus, ita ſe cam adificaturum, uti. libera & 

conſpectu, immunis ab omnibus arbitris et, negue qui/- 

quam in cam deſpicere poſſet : Ju verd, inquit, /i quid in te 

artis eft, ita compone domum meam, ut, 727 agam, 

ab, ammbus per ſpici paſit (37. i. e. le he was (37) Paterc. lib. 

e building an houle in the Palatium in that place, * cap 14 

„ where Cicero's and afterwards Cenſorinus's ſtood, 

„ and Statilius Siſenna's now ſtands, and the Archi- 

tet promiſed him to build it in ſuch a manner, 

* that it ſhould be entirely free from being overlook- 

„ ed, and that no perſon ſhould be able to ſee into it; 


be anſwered, But do you exert all your art in build- 


« ing my houſe in fuch a manner, that whatever 1 

«© do may be ſeen by every body.” Eraſmus (38) re- (38) Eraſm. 

lates the ity, as it part of the houſe was then actu- {PP5*5- lib. 6, 

ally expoſed to the inconvenience of being overlooked, . 49% 

and the Architect had promiſed to remedy. this for tbe 

ſum of five.talents. Druſus's Answer, according to 

Eraſmus, was thus: I wwill give thee ten, if thou wilt 

diſpoſe my houſe Jo, that whatever i done in all parts. 

of it may be ſeen by every body. Eraſmus calls this 

Druſus Julius Druſus Publicola ; the firſt of theſe Words 

is an error, and the laſt is ſo too ; and proceeded from 

not knowing that Anyaywyss ought, to be tranſlated 

Tribune of the People, or rather Favourite of the Peo- 
+ e 
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. . become the ſurna of the Valerii,, 
cap» 17. therefore bught not to be made uſe of to fignify a 
man, Who made his court to the people. * 


FF) —_— Livia war mother of Cuto of Utita ] - 


She way married to the father of this Cato, 1 


DIRAUT. 
His bier Livia was tnother-of Case of Lites I Y) vo) 4 nh 
marriage ſprung 


why Cicero ſtyles bur Druſius maternal Uncle of Ca: f 


1 NOMINAL. Of! Ro War. ON 19 

afterwards to e From this ſecond, (40) T. o-ar. þ,, 
ilia of Brutus ; ſo that Mine. 

r's, ide, to Brutus, bein 2 mA 4 | 

e fee by "this the reaſon . . f In 

A. 237, A. he 


Cato Was uncle by the moth 
utetine brother to Servilia. W 


to (40) and great maternal Uncle of Brutus (41). | calls the father of 


| : 2 1 4 | Catonis, 
re,,  DRUSUS (NERO. (a) CLAUDIUS), brother of Tiberius, was deſcended by his 
— father's and mother's. ſide. from Appius Claudius the blind [A]. Hie was a man of 
reat merit : to ſpeak more properly, he was one of the greateſt men, whom the Roman 
dommon wealth ever produced [B]; a thunderbolt of war, very capable of managing the 
affairs of the cabinet, who in the higheſt fortune, and poſſeſſed of all the glory, which a 
man of his rank and age could obtain, preſerved a ſurprizing modeſty, ctvility, and in- 


[A] He was deſernded both by the father's and mo- 
ther's fide from Appius Claudius the Blind.] Appius 
Claudius the Blind left among other children two ſons, 
(1) Seton. is one of whom was named Tiberius Nero (1). From him 
Tg, cap. 3- Was deſcended the father of the Emperor Tiberius. 
The other was named Appius Pulcher. From him 
was deſcended Livia the mother of that Emperor. 
The father of that Livia, who was the adopted fon 
of Livius Draſus, took the name of Livius Druſus 
Claudianus. He followed the republican party, and 
would not be obliged for his life to Oftavius and Marc 
Anthony, but killed himſelf in his tent, when they 
(z) Paterc. lib. 2. gained the battle at Philippi (z). I cannot tell whe- 
cap» 71. Nas he left any children beſides Livia, and I believe, 
that her adopted. father had no natural children (3). 
(3) I uſe ths All the males therefore of the Druſian Branch, both 
word in the ſenſe natural and adopted, ended in the perſon of Livius 
4 — 2 30 Draſas Claudianus, father of Livia; and this was pro- 
not oppoſe it, aue ably the reaſon 'why Livia revived the ſurname of 
do, to legitimate, Druſus by giving it to her ſecond ſon, while the eld- 
but to adopted eft bore the name of his father; for every one knows, 
2 that Livia, before her marriage with Auguſtus, was 
married to Tiberius Nero. He was a man, who had 
been of both parties. He was Queſtor under Julius 
Czfar during the Alexandrian War, and commanded 
the Fleet with ſo much conduct, that he greatly con- 
tributed to the victory. Cæſar was not ungrateful ;, 
he made him Pontiff in the room of Scipio, and gave 
him a Commiſſion to conduct into Gaul the Colonies 
of Arles, Narbonne, and ſeveral others. After Cæ- 
ſar's death our Tiberius gave his vote for decreeing re- 
wards to 'the conſpirators. Cunctis turbarum metu 
abolitionem fuct᷑i decernentibus, etiam de premiis tyranni- 
(a) Seton. in eidarum referendum cenſuit (4). He was afterwards 
7:berio, cap. 4. Prætor, and joined with the party of Marc Anthony, 
when the Triumviri had a conteſt with each other. 
He attended Lucius Anthony the Conſul, brother to 
the Triumvir, to Perugia, and was the only perſon, 
who would not W He eſcaped firſt to Præ - 
nefte, and afterwards to „ and not being able to 
engage the ſlaves by promiſe of liberty to take arms, 
went over to Sicily. He was diſpleaſed that Sextus 
Pompey would not immediately admit him to an au- 
dience, with the Enligns of the Preztorſhip ; and 
therefore abandoned him, and went to Marc Anthony 
in Achaia. Peace being made he returned to Rome, 
and reſigned his wife Livia to Auguſtus. He had by 
'{*: | her a ſon, who was the Emperor Tiberias (5), and he 
Sueton, in 7. had another three months Auguſtus married her; 
berio, cap. 4. this was Druſus, who is the ſubject of this article. 
Thoſe who were fond of ſcandal, were very pleaſant 
upon Livia's lying in ſo ſoon. They pretended that 
Auguſtus was the real father of the child. Livia, 
cum Auguſto gravida nupſiſſet, intra menſem tertium pe- 
perit : fuitque fuſpicio, ex vitrico per adulterii conſuetu- 
dinem procreatum. Statim certe wulgatus eft Verſus : 
(6) 8 p oy Ta; to ruxdei x; Time media (6). * 

Sees Dien 5; e.“ Livia having married Auguſtus, while the was 
Caſſius, lib. 48. “ big with child, lay in of a ſon within three months 
ad ann. 716, % after; and it was ſuſpected, that his father-in- 
« law got him in adaltery. It is certain that this 

„ verſe was immediately ſpread about: 5 
 « Great men baus ſons at the end of three monthi.” 


But as we are not to depend upon ſuch ſtories with re- 


tegrity. 


gard to genealogical matters, I here mention Livia's firſt 
uſband, Tiberius Nero, as the father of our Druſus. 
The Emperor ſent to him the new-born infant, and 
noted down in his Diary this act of diligence. Li- 
via's firſt huſband died ſoon after, - and left by will his 
two ſons under the Guardianſhip of Au ſus (7) (.) Dio, ibid. 
1 Sn OY here 4 ue of Monſ. Dacier. 

ys (8), ruſus us were deſcended (x Remargues 
from the two Conſuls, 1. defeated Aſdrubal. On the 2 la IV Ode du 
father's fide, continues he, they gere deſcended from Livre IV d He. 
Claudius Nero, and en the mother's from Livius Salina- r, 22 
. Ie is certain, as I have already obſerved upon 4 4b, vage 
the credit of Suetonĩus, that were equally deſ- :b;s in bi: 3d edit, 
cended from Appius Claudius the Blind, as well by the printed at Paris 


mother's as the father's fide (9). It is true, that their , 1709 · 271 


mother's father was adopted into the family Livia; Ed. © Anf. 
but he did not enter into the branch of Livius Salina- (9) Tait, Anat, 
tor, but into that of Livius Druſus. All the deſcen- lib. 5. Cap» 51. 
dants of Salinator took this ſurname, and never that confirme this. 
of Druſus. | | X | — ei Were, 
LB] He <vas one of the greateſt men, ⁊ubich the re, 
man Commonwealth ever produced.) Here is his elo- utrimgue ori 
gium in Latin: it comes from the pen of Paterculus, and fentii Claudi, 


ought not to be ſuſpected, tho' the Hiſtorian flatters PC N mater 


Tiberius without any bounds. Cura deinde, at TI? * 
onus Germanici belli delegata Druſo Claudio, fratri Ne- — 2 
ronis, adaleſcenti tos tantaru wvirtutum, quot & but tranfierit, 
quantas natura mortalis recipit, vel induſtria percipit 3 

cujus ingenium utrum bellicis magis operibus, an ciwili- 

bus fuffecerit artibus, in incerto eff. Marum cert# dul- 

cedo ac ſuavitas, & adverſus amicos aqua ac par ſui. 

eftimatio inimitabilis fuiſſe dicitur. Nam pulchrituda 

corporis proxima fraterne fuit. Sed illum, magna ex 

parte domitorem Germaniæ, plurimo ejus gentis variis 

in licis profuſe ſanguine, fatorum iniquitas, conſulem, 

agentem pt * uv. i. e. The (10) Paterc. lib, 
care and burthen of the German War was aſter- ©P- 97+ 
«« wards committed to Druſus Claudius, the brother 

« of Nero, a youth of as many virtues, as hu- 

«« man nature is capable of, or human induſtry can 

«« attain. It is doubtful, whether his genius qualified 

him more for war, or the management of civil af- 

« fairs. The ſweetneſs of his temper, and his love 

for his friends equal to that of himſelf, were ini- 

«« mitable. The gracefulneſs of his perſon approach- 

« ed neareſt to that of his brother. But he, after he 

had ſubdued the part of Germany, and 

«« ſhed great quantities of the blood of that Nation in 

„divers places, was cut off by the cruelty, of the fates, 

during his Conſulſhip, when he was in the thirtieth 

year of his age.” t induces me to think, that Pa- 

terculus does not flatter Druſus in order to make his court, 

is, that he might aſſure himſelf, that Tiberius would 

never have proſecuted: him under the pretext of Druſus's 

Elogium not being magnificent enough; ſince that Em- 

peror could not ſee without regret the flouriſhing ſtate 


oſ his brother, This was placed among the misfortunes of 
his youth. Caſus prima ab infantia ancipites: nam proſerip- 


tum patrem exſul ſecutus ; ubi domum Auguſti privignus 
introiit multis æmulis conſlictatu eft, dum Marcellus & 
Agrippa, mox Cajus Luciu/que Ca ſares viguere, etiam 
frater 7740 Druſus profperiore civium amore erat (11). (11) Tacit· Aa- 
i. e.. The ſeries of his life from his infancy was ex- / lib. E. ca. 


44 E to many misfortunes ; for he followed his *** 


« father, when he was proſcribed, into baniſhment ; 
«« when he enter d into Auguſtus s family, as his ſon- 
« in-law, he had many rivals to contend with, while 
* 4 | Marcellus 


9 7 22 


as Jo bh 


(5) Dio, lib. 54. 
ad ann. 735, pas 
m. 60 _ 


2 N 


tic Belli. Sueton. 


64 Dio, Ib. 54+ 
page 613. 


(e) It isnow cal- 


Jed the country of 
the Griſons. 


Livius in E- 
2 lib. 137, 


& ſeq. 


(g) Strabo, lib. 
7, eirra init. 


(12) Val. Max. 
lb. &o cap - 5* 
num. 3 


(13) Dio, lib. 54 


Fa. 61 , we 


ap. 95» 


chem very capable of 1 


DRAK 
. | 


tegtity. He procured xured a diſpenſation of 3 


aces five years ſooner than 


to ſubdue that nation. Theſe were His firſt 
He afterwards marched into Gaul (/ 


that river, routed the Sicambri in their on territories, gained a naval victory againſt the. 
people of Frieſeland [D], and was the fi 


Bructeri on the Ems (g), ſubdued the 


669 


_ fie) ee del. ib ME ard 

m of age, in ordet clit be tight" be adwanced td) Sei is | 
aces | laws allowed (5). He was ſent during his Queſtorſhip(c) 

ich his brother (d) in the yeat 7 39 of Rome into the country of the Ri | *. 

explbits in arms, and they were glotious [C].“ nl 

CR where he reduced ſome p! 

in Clauttio, capi. volted; he defeated the Germans which had advanced on this file of the Rhine, he paſſed ;,” 3 


betland (e), in ordef i) Bio, 1b. 54: 


" Which had. re- (.) dm, Mar 
10 Claudio, cap. 


Röman (/) Nongeur de 


General who embarked upon the northern ocean (5). Upon his return to Rome in 74.3 he — 


obtained the Prztorſhip (i), but did not ſtay lo 


ſpring to 


his con 


rſue his glotious ſucceſſes in Germany. 
as the Weſer, and built forts in divers places. This 
ornaments, the honour of an ovation, and the dignity of Proconſul (H 
raiſed to the Conlulſhip in the year 745 (), and returned to Germany; where he 
queſts as far as the Elbe. He endeavoured to paſs that ver, but withvur ſucces 69 


a of Augus 
ng there; he departed in the beginning of, pag- 405. 

He ſubdued” thete ſevetal nations as baits gent the 
gained him at Rome triumphal whole year of his 
He was Rome, and went 

»4to Germany in. 


however it is thought, that if a 1.4 force had not ſtopped him [E], he would have gn Dio, lib. 35, 


ſurmounted all other obſtacles. - 


„ Marcellus and Agrippa, and afterwards Caius and 
„% Lucius Cæſar flouriſhed, and his brother Druſus en- 
4% joyed a greater ſhare in the people's uffection.“ 
We ſhall ſee in the laſt remark a paſſage of Suetonius, 
which ſhews the advantageous opinion, which the 
world had of the virtue and probity of Druſus. We 
ſhall ſee likewiſe there an inſtance of the perfidicuſ- 
neſs of Tiberius towards him. We are not therefore 
to believe all that Valerius Maximus relates of the 
fraternal tenderneſs of Tiberius (12). That Author 
has carried his flattery with regard to that Prince to a 
great exceſs in more places than one. 

C] His firſt exploits in arms .. . . were glorious.) 
1 ſhall cite Horace, but not as a witneſs, which a- 
mounts to a proof. All the proof, which I ſhall give, 
is, that the Hiſtorians (1 3) agree that the Rhetians 
were forced to pals under the yoke, though their va- 
lour, and the advantages of their ſituation tendered 
ing for a long time. I ſhall 
quote Horace's verſes only becauſe they are beautiful 


and grand: if they contain nothing but the truth, that 


nounce the fabulous Hyperbole, except 


(14) Horat. Od. 
4+ lib. 4. ver. 1. 


hſegq. ver. 14+ & 
22. 


muſt be ſuppoſed accidental ; for a Poet who ſings of 
the victories and triumphs of a Prince, does not re- 
when he has 
tio occaſion for it. Thoſe who read the modern Poets, 
will not diſpute this, but will readily believe that the 
oets of the court of 1 were animated with the 
Lans ſpirit as thoſe of the preſent age. I am even of 
opinion that the Devotees to Antiquity, who are the 
moſt averſe to the Set of Monſieur Perrault, will allow, 
that our age ſurpaſſes that of Alexander and Auguſtus 
in point of Panegyric; for the modern Panegyric- 
Writers puſh their ideas much beyond the Antients, 
though the latter had a more copious ſubject. But 
let us return from this digreſſion, and cite Horace (14). 


83 Letia capa paſeuts 
 Intenta, fulve matris ab 
Fam latte depuljum lent 


ente novo E widit } 
Pidere Rhati bella ſub Alpibis 
„ 7 
Lategae victrices cateru mn 
Confolits juvenis revictæ 
Senſere, quid meu rite, quid indalet 
 . Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
Peet, quid Auguſii paternus 
nn puercs animus Nerones. | 


« Such as the Royal Bird of J%b 
5 Such © this Lyon, which his Dam forfakes, 
* And ehrough the ſhaggy herd wild ſlaughter 
Rs * 
„ Chacing ſome Goat along the Plain, 
„That flies, but flies in Wells. . | 
, Such Drafus did in arms appear, 


* 9 = 2 
1 4 


1 * . 
CE #2423 
” ” 


ot. IV. 


Suetonius and Dion fi 


would be proof againſt ſuch an Apparition. © © 
| d eee ales * aſus 
| who was accuſtomed med uo hear dt Rome of Aulpices 


e march'd back towards the Rhine, arid died of ſick- 


4 I On 
 * Atlength, when cruſhed by the young warrior 
1 length, uſhed by the young warrior's 


1% They knew what Heroes under Cæſar train'd 
« Could do; to whom the Sire bequeaths | 
His foul, in whom he breathes. 
It muſt be owned, that theſe praiſes ate not over- 
ſtrained, and I ſhould think * 7 ſarpfizing that 
Horace did not inſiſt a little more upon the great 
actions of Druſus, if it were true, that he wrote this NR 
Ode after the year of Rome 749 (15) ; for in this caſe (15) Monſ. Da- 
he muſt have | the prodigious things which that cier aſſerts this 
young General had done the Alps. How then in = 2 
could the Poet pofibly confine himſelf to the Rhetian - Cu, 25 
war alone ? N Ko race, p. th. 1106 
[DD] He { the people of Frieſeland.) Dion is. 
not the only writer, who obſerves this ; Tacitus like- 
wile mentions it, and adds that Druſus impoſed only 
a ſmall Tribute on them. He obliged them 3, wu 
niſh a certain number of Ox-Hides. Eodem anno Fri- 
fri tranſrhenanus populus pactm exuere, noſtra magis avari- 


tia quam obſequii impatientes. Tribatum tis Druſus juſſt- 
| ia rerum, ut in uſus militarts co- 


* 


rat modicum 

ria boum penderent (16), i, e. „“ The ſame year the (16) Tacit. Ai. 
© Frifii, a people beyond the Rhine revolted; rather lib. 4. cap. 72 
through our avarice, than becauſe they were impa- . 781. 

*« tient of the yoke. Druſus had laid on them a 

* ſmall tribute ſuitable to the neceſſity of their cir- 

** cumſtances, and obliged them to furniſh a certain 
number of Ox-Hides for the ſervice of the army.“ 
They revplted. ſome time after, becauſe the Collectors 
of that tribute did a great many acts of injuſtice to 
them, with all the rigour of the moſt unrelenting 


75775 £43 367 | . 
LI L was thought that if 4 ſuptrior bad not 
oped him.) Thus I call the viſion, ik b S 


ed he ſaw. It is ſaid, that while he was purſuing his 
conqueſts from place to place, without fixing any was, 
a woman ſuperior to the common fize of mortals; 
cloathed in the Barbarian Habit appeared to him, and 
commanded him to ſtop. Haſem etiam frequenter cæ- 
Jum, ac penitus in intimas ſolitudines attum non prius dgſ- 
I inſequi, 9 ſpecies arbare r am- 
or wictorem t e ultra ſermone Latino e (17). (7) Suet. in 
| of this e . A Sb caps 1. 
forgot to obſerve, that the ſpectre ſpoke in Latin; 0 49515 
which was a capital circumſtance, and which an ex- 
att Hiſtorian would never have omitted in his account, - 
if he had known it. On the other hand, Suetonius has 
forgot a circumſtance, which is no leſs eſſential: he does 
not tell us, that this woman, after having reproy'd 
Druſus for not being ſatisfied with any ny nqueſt; or- 
dered him to retire, and informed him that, he 


die ſoon! after. If Druſus had ſeen ſuch 4 viſion, I 


ſhould not be at all ſarpriz'd that he turned back; and even 
tell ſoon after into a fit of ficknels, which proved mortal. 
I cannot tell whether the, moſt reſolute warriors at pre- 
ſent in the, world, whatever their religion may * 


occaſion in the mind of Druſi 


and evil Genii? Let v8 fee Ding 7 
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= lem, ibid. ne before. he had gained, that 
Z ow Some ſay that he died: of a 

4 K 5 Him. -His 2 5 92 5 

(+) Waem, ibid. him. in tlie agonies 0 0 

Oe ns nounc'd a funeral o 
... ©» » "of. honours were paid to: the mem 

given him on Zim .of the vi 

, Om” a n 5 be be 


aero 1 -— hoof 2 . ; 
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OD, 
* * 


13) Dio, lib. wort. 100 Turn TY 75 ar &y „ Pore, 
955 i. TOY aud, 7 Har tor wy nn 1 8 70 

ee 5 wi] 0% Sai (AD einpirren, . arte. N g er. 

n n Tae - 

5 in dan humana amplion for ma ei ob facts : | 


Al 3 Dow it, quo tandem. um tte cupiditati. modum 
W . contendis ? Non fibi fatis, conceſſum. bee omnia 
* t. Qui i abi; jam enim &'operum rerum & with 
inflat \tibÞ terminus.” i. e % A woman ao the Hu- 
0 man fize met him, and ſaid, O Druſus, whither 


&* are you proceeding without limiting your defires 


of co conguet? the fates will Anh Pre e co 


all th things. Depüurt th erefo 
«« your labours and life is near at hand * 


"Who knows, Whether the Getmans were not po- 
litic enough to dreſs up {ome man of their nation who 
could ſpeak Latin, and was of an uncommon fize, p 
a woman's habit; and direct him to appear lik: 
ſpectre to Dtuſus om the toat:/, I do not doubt - 
recourſe has more than once been had to ſuck 4 chars 


877) Some Authort abrile that be died of A Faftirt 6 

his leg.] We ſhould have en the particuſa '6f chi 
accident, if we, had the Taft Book of Livy; r the 
. ſirnwary, Which is Ml” remaining, contai 
words. 156 (Druſus) e aura equs ſuper trus Wl 
2 Ariceſmo die quam id acciderat. mor tau tf. i.e. 
died" of a frcture in his leg, occaſioned by his 
horſe falling on him; the zoth day after it ha pen 
2 bet Moreri has committed a miſtake or rufus 
ays he, 4vas preparing in purſue his con effi. at the time 
bow Be fell 2 15 . and ws bis thieb, 'of 
ich hy died 13 days. after. 
ſſead of thirty, is not his only miſtake: he" is contra- 
died by Dion in another poltity fot Plon aſſures us 
that Dru returned towards the Rhine, ſo far was be 
. from 125 to pur 2 Bit congque/1s I paſs over. his 

deſe in 1 E. Gentlemen of fill. do not want th 

to be pointed out; but if I leave them the trouble o 
e thoſe, which are to be found in the words 
quoted by me, T cannot do the ſame with regard'to the 
ginning of the Article. Hruſis vas ſon of Tiberius, 
Fs — Livia, who' afterwards married Augaſtus, 
brother. to the” Emperor Tiberius. Thus Moreri begins, 
Now the words are ſtrangely miſplaced : the word 
brother may equally refer to three perſons, either Dru. 
ſus, or TibeFius Nero; or Auguſtus. © A perſon not well 


4 — 


n 
 F*+ 


verſed in the Hiſtory * could not tell which of the three 


relatives to fix on. But here is an error of another 

Kind. Moreri ſays, that Druſus made war in Germa- 

ny years. There ate few readers but will un- 

e by” this ten or twelve compaighs at leaſt; 

but this is tod much by half: 1 do not think that 

Driiſus' made five: campaigns in We country. This 

11 the "fineſt. jewel in his crown. . erfofmed- more 

tee 2 is n one ns than other warriors during their: whole 


i 01 

the Remark [11], ; 055 His Hake, <oba haft 4 t6 fee him upon the 
: firft rumour of _fickneſs, 1 71 und bim in the agenies of 
death.” Het altened wi xpedition, mt, Pliny 
has placed this Journey among * ſpeedieſt that were 

(20) Plinivs, 2 made.” He 1 (20), that that Tiberius travellin 
lib. 7. cap. a0. y and ni hr, 'and chan ing horſes but thrice, rode 
1 Du 0 miles. Valerius imus a ees with 
tony with” reſpett to the diſtance, af the way, but he 
(21) Val. Max. fn that [iberius changed His horſes frequenti) (21). 


id. . . 5.  Þ cantiot tel ths we can acquit Dion cop in this 
ae. Js Point, * KO lays that hr no great diſlance 95 
Tt 505 the N where Augaſtiis' received tlie news of 


a ng 145 the rok 9 where Druſus lay 5 

liny and Yar 
| have 7 e e juſt diſtance, it 1s ul 
by Lonibar y is hide rom Wetteravia. . Us. 
15 at Pavia 3 Beard that Druſts Warncke. 


2 
— 


Pa of. his 


From 55 * body to Rome, where 
n on Ke . 2 05 I pronounced another. All kinds 2 7 


5 57 he 


His putting bitten in. 


Jum (28). oh ad " 


; ma 


1 (n), DE the. age. of about thirty 


. occaſioned b His horſe, fa Kalli 
rt rumour of is Uln 1 


Ne seem in 


the ſirname of Germanicus was mech, Confolar, ad 

We Germany (3). He had %. =p 3. 

. We. haves ſpoken x1 ibid. 
Where 


One el ick as eee the Banks - 
Elbe towards the Rhine, and died before he 9 
reached the Banks of the Rhine. Let us ſoppoſe, in | 


order. to favour Dion as much as poſſible, that Druſus 


had a defign;/to- return to Mentz 3 it muſt be ſaid ac- 

cording to this ſuppoſition that he fell fick in Wette 

_ravia. What does this Hiſtorian therefore mean by 
"this Parentheſis (d yay 55 i gen, ſays he; be: 8 
ing informed o bel of Drufers, ( bo ava wan far? 

diftant ) ſent Tiberius immediately to bim. The Tranſlators 

of Dion clear him from this miſtake ; . make 

him ſpeak in ſuch a manner as may fi t Au- 

of guſtus ſent immediately for Tiberius, at was at no, 

great diſtance from him, ne- def. A? 3 Aiyus & ors 

yori (x Yap wv Wojpn) 7 T.Sibien x raxe-· 7 Ul. Ad 

famam egrotantis Dru + 4 Auguſtus, qui non ita procul ab 

eo aberat, celeriter Tiberium accerſfi 8, But Caſau- (22) Dio, lib. 55, 
bon refutes this Tranſlation by two ſolid remarks (23), %. 

I. The Greek. Language will not ſuffer kt to be (23) Cofub. is 
11. ſent for. II. Auguſtus and Tiberius were Sten. Claud. 
then at Pavia, as we learn from Valerius Maximus. * 

We muſt therefore conclude, that Dion has ex preſſtd 

himſelf like a bad Geographer, or as a man, who did 

not know the circumſtances of the fact. Let us add 


ſe another thing, which renders this j journey of Tiberius 


very remarkable, He travelled, from Pavia into oo 

many with, all. the of a poſt-boy,, and 

on foot from Germany to Italy (24) wa * the — (24) Draſunt fro 
neſs of a funeral proceſſion. Druſus died during the," the Germanit 
Summer, and. his corps did not reach Padua tiſl the amifit, cut cor. 


depth of the Winter. It is Tacitus who informs' * 


of this. Plum quippe (Auguſtum | aſperrimo Heir ens Romam uſque 
Ticinum, uſqus progr efſum negue 41 redentem a 
mul Urbem entraviſ/e (2 $). i. e. 
„ went as far as Pavia in the midſt * the winter, (25) Tacit. Ar- 
n 2 left. the body till it was brought Into nal. lib. 3 <> 5 
e Ci 
(H] He ordered. a canal to be. 4 between the fea 
and the Rhine.) Suetonius ſpeaks in this manner : * 
Trans Rhemun Mas nowi © e _ Mecil, 
nunc adbuc L voc anſur (2 acitus calls fe it (26) Sueton. in 
Man Drufianam, and, it is a common name 4. Claudio, cap, 1. 
mong the Latin Authors, It was not a work of a 
ſhort duration; for it not 2 ſerved Druſus's ſon, 
2 to this day. The paſſage, in which Ta- 
citus ſpeaks of Germanicud's rking on this canal, 
is too beautiful to be omitted- Famyque claifii Aue | 
nerat, cum pramiſſo commeatu, & diftributis in legiones + 
ac ſocios navibus fam cui DRus tANÆα nomen ingheſſus, 
precatuſque Druſum patrem , ut fe cadem auſum libens 
Placatuſque exemplo ac memoria tonſiliorum atque operum 
juvaret, lacus inde & Occanum u/que' ad Amifiam flu- 
men ſecunda navigationg per webitur (27). * 1. e. And (25) Tacit. An- 
nc the fleet was arrived with the Wolde and 2. lib, 2. cap. 8. 
*« the legions anc a a troops being put on board 6 end. 769. 
the ſeveral aaa embarked on 
« the Drufian 4 and addreſſed his prayers to his 
Father Druſus, that he would be propitious to him, 
and by his example and the memory of his advice 
and actions, aſſiſt him in the ſame attempt, in which 
„ he had led the way before ; and then had a ſuc- 
** ceſsful voyage thro” the lakes "and ſea as far as the 
« river Amiſia.” The invocation of the dead was 
ſo much uſed among the Pagans, that we have here 
a ſon, who offers up ny n prayers. to the ghoſt of a 
father, who had never i e Lon that an 
altar ha Wy, raiſed to Fg ye 5 this was 
no apotl Tumubem N95 547 arianis legioni- 
bus porn & eterem gram Nruſo. tam. gizecerant. 
Reſtituit aram | 1 5 py 1 ny fatri is princeps 
ipſe cum legionibig, dec = * bau vi- 
12 yed the monu- (43) Idem, thide 
% ment lately èrected to \ 421 Pons, and an ap. 7. | 
** antient "Altar Sale to Druſus. Germanicus 
I ., $* reſtored 


- 


e Per nexit. Sueton. 
© Auguſtus himſelf in Tiberio, cap. 7. 
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(r) I the Arti- whefe (+): of the extmordinary chaſtity: afcribed to him. Ie ſeſt two ſons and one daugh- 


NIA, Remark 


_ 


ter: one of his ſons was that illuſtrious Prince, who was known under the name of Ger- 


[3]: 


manicus; the other was that ſtupid Prince, who was the Emp 


peror Claudius. Their 


ſiſter Livia was married to Druſus, the for! of Tiberius; and was a Lady: of no 


reputati- 


"IF 


on(s): 


It is not at all probable, that Druſus died of 


ww 


poifon through the guilt of the (+) See the fot 


Emperor his father-in-law [1]; The conſolation, | which Ovid wrote to Livia, mother of Rin, 131... 


this illuſtrious deceaſed, is a Poem which deſerves to be readi 
mark [] the errors of Moreri: they are inconſiderable; - 


We ſhalli ſee in the Re- 


« reſtored the Altar, and the Prince himſelf with his 
„ legions run the courſes in honour of his father 3; but 
it was not thought proper to repair the monument.” 
Obſerve, that in order to form a juſt idea of the coun- 
try, which at Rome was. conſidered as beyond the 
Rhine, we ought to repreſent the Hiſtorians, as tran- 
ſcribers of the relations, which the Generals ſent to 
Rome. The Generals marched with their troops into 
the Provinces of Gaul near the Rhine. With reſpe& 
to them Germany was beyond the river. Suetonius 
and Tacitus have' followed their manner of expreſ- 
ſion, for. in reality Germany with reſpe& to Rome is 
rather on this fide than beyond the Rhine, I do not 
propoſe this as a conſiderable remark ; but how many 
are there not more important in Commentaries ? For 
the reſt, we are not to imagine, as Moreri does, that 
all that is now called the (ls was the work of the an- 
tient Romans ; for Druſus did not join the Rhine ta 
the ocean, that is, with what is now called the Zui- 
dr. Zte, but by making- a Canal between the River 
(29) See Cluver, Iffel and the Rhine (22), 1 ſhall obſerve occaſionally 
in Germania an- that he began to make dikes upon the banks. of the 
— Rhine, which were 2 72 "ny _ 7 6 ũ wy. 
o Ne ſegnem TI] It is not at able, that he died by poi 
2. attinerent, 1 1 by order of the Emperor his father-in-law. ] Slan- 
Paulinus Pom- der is a terrible thing. The ſame people who had moſt 


pejus inchoarum propagated the report, that Auguſtus was the father of 
2 ard AY were perhaps. thoſe who accuſed him of bay- 
Druſ aggerem ing poiſoned him. Since Suetonius rejects this as a 


corrcend» Rbeno mere fable without any ground, we may conclude, that 
abſebvit. Tacits he faw not the leaſt trace of probability in it_: for he is 
ene: be 13+ not much inclined naturally to juſtify his twelve Empe- 
rors, or to conceal their faults. He informs us of the 

- remarkable tenderneſs, which Auguſtus always had for. 

Pan and he mentions two particularities, which 

cannot omit. Auguſtus wrote the Epitaph in verſe, 

which was inſcribed on the tomb of Druſus, and com- 

poſed in proſe an hiſtory of that great man. I am 

not ignorant that the greateſt Princes and the moſt am- 

bitious Monarchs are ſubject to furious jealouſies to- 

wards thoſe of their own blood, which make them do 

things very prejudicial to their intereſt, when they 

are apprehenſive leſt a riſing glory, which grows a- 

pace, d too much charm the people. t I do. 

not ive in the conduct of Auguſtus ſufficient figns 

of this paſſion, to incline me to think, that he ever 

ceaſed his affetion toward this Prince, of whom he 

52 imagined himfelſ father, and perhaps thought 


d not without good reaſons. However that be, let us 


ſee Suetonius's words, in which we ſhall find an admira- 
ble etch of the character of Druſus. . Fuſe autem 
creditur non minus gloriofi quam civilis animi. Nam ex 
hofte ſuper victorias, optima quogue ſpolia captaſſe, ſum- 
mogue Sepius 755 mine duces Germanorum tata acie in- 
ſetatus: ne diſſimulaſſe unguam priſtinum ſe Rei publicæ 
flatum guandggue reſlituturum, ft poſſet- de exiſtimo 
nonnullos tra auſos, ſuſpeFum eum Auguſto,  rev3ca- 
tumgue ex provincia : & quia cun taretur, interceptum 
weneno. Quod equidem magis, ne pretermitterem, re- 


E 


tuli, quam quia verum aut werifimile putem : cum Au- 
us tantopere & vivum dilexerit, ut coheredem ſemper 
is. igſtituerit, ficut quandam in Senatu profeſſus «ft 3 

& dſunfum. ita pre concione laudawerit, ut eus pre- 

catus fit, Similes ei Cæſares ſuos facerent ; fibique tam 

honeſtum quandoque exitum datent, quam illi dediſ- 

ſent. Nec contentus elogium tumulo ejus werfibus & ſe 

compeſitis ſeu etiam ve memoriam proſa ora- | 

tions compoſuit (31). i. e. But he is thought to have (3 1) Sueton- in 

been no leſs fond of glory in war than peace. For be- 232 Is 

** fides his conqueſts over the enemies, he took the 

** opima ſpolia from them, and. purſued. the German 

** Generals with his whole army and with the utm 

„ peril; and he never diſſembled, that be would re- 

tore the ancient ſtate of the Republic, if ever he 

** ſhould have it in his power. Whence I imagine 


% % 


** that ſome perſons have ventured to affirm, that he 


Province, and becauſe he delayed, was taken. 
« by 2 I have mentioned this, rather that L 
8 


might not omit it, than becauſe I think it true or 
<< Probable; ſince Auguſtus had ſo t an affection 
*« for him, while he was living, he appointed 


him joint-heir with his ſons; as, he formerly. de- 
<« clared in the Senate; and when he died, pronounced 
%a funeral oration on him, in which he entreated 
** the Gods, That they woald make bis Cæ ſars like him, 
and grant him as honourable an exit, as they had done 
to & deceaſed. And not ſatisfied with this, he 
«« wrote an epitaph in verſe to be inſcribed on his mo- 
nument, and compoſed an Hiſtory of his life in 
* proſe.” He was more fond of glory than com 
mand, and was entirely actuated by the Roman Spirit. 
He reſolved to employ. all his credit for the 4 — — 
tion of the liberty of the Commonwealth, though his 
Ae intereſt engaged him to maintain the imperial u- 
urpation, which was then predominant. It is even 
pretended, that he wrote to Tiberius to exhort him 
to join with him, in a to oblige Auguſtus to 
replace things on their former foot. . If any reaſon 
could render probable the ſlander rejected by Suetonius, 
it would undoubtedly be this, that Tiberius ſnewed the 
letter, Which he had received from Druſus upon this 
ſubject. It is Suetonius himſelf, who relates this (32): (42) Odi, 4d. 
In general, they were ſo well perſuaded at Rome of verſus neceſſtudi- 
this noble and incomparable inclination of Draſus, that 2 #* Dro pri- | 
it was the firſt cauſe of the prodigious affection, which n 
the people ſhewed towards Germanicus. Druſi magna a- prodita ejus epiſ- 
pud populum Romanum memoria, credebaturqus fi rerum tola, qua ſecum di 
potitus foret, libertatem redditurus, unde in Germanicum indo ad T 
favor & ſpes eadem, nam juveni civile ingemium, mi- — 5 
ra comitas (33). 1. ei ** The Roman people had a, 7 22 
regard for the memory of Druſus, and it was thought, Tiber. cap. 50. 
„that if he had been advanced to the Empire, he 
vwould have reſtored. liberty, on which account there (33) Tacit. Aa- 
vas the {ame eſteem ſhewn to Germanicus, and the. , lib. 1. cap. 
** lame, hopes. conceived of him ; ſor the youth had 
* a gentle and mild temper.” | 10% 5160 


Q9 


64) Tacitus, . DRUSUS, the fon of Tiberius, by his firſt wife Vipfania, daughter of Agrippa, 
lib. 3. cap. S. did not reſemble his father in diſſimulation (a); but he was not unlike him in impurity, 
(5) Dio, lib. 37. drunkenneſs, and cruelty (5). He was Quæſtor in the year 764 (c): he was ſent into 
p*g- m. gg. 0. Pannonia after the death of Auguſtus, in order to appeaſe the legions which had muti- 
(e) lem, lib. 36. nied. He ſucceeded very well in this affair, and was created Conſul foon "after his re- 


Pag · 672. 


lib. 1. ad ann, 


turn to Rome (d). He commanded an army in Illyricum in 770, This poſt. was given 
(4) Tacit, Ann, him, as well that he might gain the affection of che ſoldie IG poſt : 


purſuit of pleaſures, in which he plunged: himſelf. at Rome (e). He fomented with great b. f. <p, 62, 


998 addreſa the diviſions, which ſprung up among the Germans, and made conſiderable * 


(e) Idem, lib. 2, Vantage of them (f) 
cap. 44+ 
lowing. (C). 


* 


f rg SR OT ap n of an Ovation. He returned. 2) 14em, lib. 3. 
to Rome in the year 773. (g), and was Conſul, with the Emperor his father the year fol- * 


Conſulſhip, in which he (b) Ibid. cap. ; + 
Was 
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was the Er 
important office of the Senate, he would, infallibly have ſucceeded Tiberius, if Sejanus 
{i )Thia. af 56, had not prevented it (ij. The ambition of that favourite was boundleſs ; and beſides the 
& ſeq- box on the ear, which he had received from Drufus, urged him to all manner of wicked 


attem 


DR U 


s Collegue i it was the Tribunitian Power [A]. Having obtained this 


The execution of them was ſo much the more eaſy, as he had a criminal 


— 
85 correlondence. with Druſus's wiſe {B], Thus in concert with that Lady he procured 
(4) Nor _ Druſus to be poiſoned by the cunuch Lygdus (t). The poiſon had its effect: Druſus 


died in the year 766. 


IAH. : bad . .. the Tribunitian Powver,) Au- 
guſtus would call the ſupreme authority fo, in order 
to avoid the odious titles of King and Dictator, and 
ut the ſame time poſſeſs one ſuperior to all others. He 
took for his collegue in that office his ſon-in-law A- 

ippa, and after the death of Agrippa his ſon-in-law 
Tieres After his example Tiberius would have an 

aſſociate in that power, and choſe his vwn ſon. The 
letters which he wrote to the Senate concerning this 
aſſociation; had all the force of a command. Mrrit 
literasr ad Stratum, qutis poteſtatem tribuniciam Dru/o 
petebat. Id Cw faftigit vocabulum Auguſtus repperit, 
ne regis aut diftatoris nomen adſumeret, ac tanen appel. 
latione aliqua twtera imperia præemineret. M. deinde 
Arrippam - focium ejus poreflatis, quo defiino, Tiberium 
Neronem delegit, ne ſurteſſor in incerto foret. Sic cohi- 
beri proocs aliorum fer rebutur: fm modeſtie Ne- 
pomis, & ' ſue  magnitudini fidebat. * Quo tunc —_ 
Tiberius Drufam ſummæ rei admovet : cum incolumi Ger- 
(1) Tacit. Ann. anch integrum inter duos juditium tenuifſet (1). 1. e. 
lib. 3. cap. 56. ad He ſends letters to the Senate; in which he de- 
ann. 775. « mands the Tribunitian Power for Druſus. . Auguſtus 
found out this word to expteſs the ſupreme authority, 
«« that he might not aſſume the name of King or 
« Dictator, and yet be diſtinguiſned by a title 125 
«rior to all others. He then choſe M. A "Pp 
«« Collegue in that "dignity, and upon his 2 Ti- 
„ berius Nero, left his ſueceſſor might continue doubt- 
ful. By this means he thought the ambitious hopes 
«of others would be reſtraĩned; and he had a great 
1 confidence in Nero's modeſty, and his own greut- 
«6 neſs. After this example Tiberius raiſes Druſus to 
„ this dighity, though during Germanicus's life, he 
% had carried an even hand between them.“ If Mo- 
reri had underſtdod this, he would not have ſaid, that 
Druſus upon hit return from Ger mam exerciſed the of- 
fer of Tribune. This does not expreſs what Tacitus 
MrsTaxzs of Has juſt told us, I omit two other errors of Moreri 
Moxeri, conta ined in theſe words; Drufus was int into N- 
ricum 10 learn the art of war, afterward: into Ger- 
many; The firſt of Druſus's expeditions was that in- 
to Pannonia, and the ſecond that into the Illyricum. 
I do not think, that he was in perſon in Germany 
with an army, tho' he fomented the diviſions there. 
| [] Shi . bad a criminal conver fation with 
Taz Hiſtory of Druſus s 4vife.]- Her name was Livia, and ſhe was 
Livia, the daugb- ſiſter of Germanicus. She was firſt married to Caius 
ter of Nero hre. Ceſar, grand-ſon of Auguſtus, and after the death of 
cher of Tiberius, that Prince to Druſus the ſon of Tiberius. She had 
png been at firſt very ordinary in her perſon, and after- 
wards became extremely beautiful. Sejanus had a bad 
- opinion enough of this Lady, to imagine, that by 
making love to her, he might engage her tu ſeco 
him in his deſign to- deſtroy her huſband. He 
therefore courted her, and eaſily gained the en- 
joyment of her, and then propoſed to her, that if the 
would poiſon Druſus, he would marry her, and make 
her Empreſs. This uncertain hope induced her to re- 
nounce by an abominable crime a certain hope ; ſo 
true it is, that a woman, who has proſtituted her ho- 
nour, will ſuffer herſelf to be Leer, any way, accord- 
ing to the caprice of him, to whom ſhe has abandon- 
ed herſelf, This reflection is not mine, bat Tacitus's. 
Read the following paſſage, in which you will find 
an account of a blow of the ear, which Druſus gave 
(2) If we believe Sejanus (2). Druſus impatiens æmuli, & anima ' com: 
Dio, lib. 58. pag. ptotior, orto forte jurgio, intehderat Sejano manus, & 
2 4% Se- contra tendentis 05 werberaterdt. Igitur cantta tentanti 
| gave ; r 
che blow to Dru- prumnptiſſi mum viſum ad uxorem tjus Li viaas cum uur tere. 
ſus. Qu ſorer Germanici, forme initio etatis indecorie, 
mox pulchritudine praxce ebat. ; Han, ut amare, incen- 


u, adulterio pellexit . &. paſtguam — Aagitii fo. 


| fitus off ¶ negqus fermina amiſa pudicitia alia abnu- 
1.5 erit, ) Ad comjugii ſem, conſortium rigui, & nictm. 


e left ſome children [C], as we ſhall ſee in the remarks,  Ti- 


berius 


mariti thnpul it. Atque illa, cui avimculus Auguſtus, 
focer Tiberius, ex Draf liberi, fſeque ac majores & 
2 municipali adultero J ut pro honeſlis 
pr aſentibus, flagitioſa & incerta expeftaret (3), (3) Tait. An 

i. e.“ Druſus impatient of a rival, and being a man lib. 4. cap. 3. a4 
of warm temper, upon a quarrel, which happened “““ 776. 

*« to ariſe, laid hands on Sejanus, who reſiſting Dru- 
*« ſus, ſtruck him on the face. Sejanus therefore a- 
% mong all his ſchemes of revenge, thought the rea- 
% dieft way was to have recourle to Livia Druſus's 
«« wiſe, and ſiſter of Germanicus, who having been 
« very homely when ſhe was young, was after- 
« wards diſtinguiſhed for her beauty. Sejanus bein 
cc Ply in love with her, had engaged her in a cri- 
«© mital converſation, and having drawn her into this 
« firſt crime (for a woman having loſt her honour 
% will not refuſe any thing elſe) engaged her by the 
« hopes of marriage, and a ſhare in the Empire, to 
« diſpatch her huſband. This Lady, who had Augu- 
« tas for her uncle, Tiberius for her father-in-law, 
and had children by Druſus, diſgraced herſelf, her 
« anceſtors, and her 1 by adultery with a man 
* of mean quality, facrificing her preſent honours for 
% ſhameful and uncertain views.” A flow poiſon was 
given to Druſus, in order that he might be ſuppoſed 
to die of fickneſs (4). Livia's Phyſician, whoſe name 


was Eudemus, and who had alſo been her adulterer, w 1 ibid. 
was made privy to the ſecret (5). The widow called (5) lem, this. 


n Sejanus to perform his promiſe (6). Sejanus aſk- 
her in marriage of Tiberius, but i pn obtain of 

her. Aſter he was puniſhed for his crimes, Apicata Ar. 
his wife, who had 


— of the poiſoning of Druſus, and the crimes of — 
ivia; upon which Tiberius ordered, that Livia ſhould 
be put to death. Others ſay, that out of regard to 
her mother he did not puniſh her; but that her mother 
ſuffered her to be ſtarved to death (7). The Senate () Dio, lib. «8, 
paſſed very ſevere Decrees againſt the memory and the pag. 721, * 
ſtatues of that wicked woman (8). I obſerved, that Seja- 784+ Ser /itewr/e 
nus did not marry her; however Glandorp relates the Seton. ia 7ibe- 


contrary : Primum repulſam patitur, poſtem tamen cum 5 
non abſifteret, fit volt comps (9). Bat Suetonius is (8) T. cit. Ar. 
more to be depeaded upon, who repreſents to us Tibe- lib. 6. cap. 2. 
rius as alluring him with the hopes of his alliance, (9) Glan' 

at the ſame time that he was preparing to deſtroy him, ; 84 


On L g 
as he did ſoon after. Spe affinitatis ac Tribunitiæ pote- 3 pat 


Aatis drceprum inepinantem criminatus eft pudenda miſe- (10) Sucton. 1 


randaque oratione (10). 

IC] He left ſome children.] His daughter Julia 
was firſt married to Nero her couſin-german, the eldeſt 
ſon of Germanicus; and afterwards to Caius Rubel- (11) Tacit. Ara 
lius Blandus (I). Soon after the death of Germani- lib. 6. cap. 27, 


Tiber. cap - 65. 


ſecond cus, his fiſter Livia, Druſus's wife, had twins, which | 
gratulated (12) Idem, lib. 2. 


was fo agreeable to Tiberius, that he con 
himſelf in a full Senate (12). One of theſe twins tap. 84. 44 ans. 
died ſoon: after his father ; the other, named Tiberius, 772. 

was to have ſucceeded to the Empire with Caius Cali- 

gula ; for the Emperor Tiberius declared them botk (13) 8 : 
equaliy his heirs (13) : but, as Tiberius had foretold 9,2), cr 7" 
(1.4), Caligula diſpatched his co-heir (15). We muſt 
not omit to obſerve, that he procured the Will of Ti. (24) Pio, lib. 4 
berius to be cancelled ; by which means he reigned pag. oy 8 
alone. He afterwards adopted Tiberius the grand-ſon. | 


Fratrem' Tiberium die virilis toge adoptavit, appellavit- (75) Sveton. in | 


que principem juyentutis (16). 1, e, ** He adopted is! 5 Nun 
„brother Tiberius on the day, when he aſſumed the (16) Ib d. cap. 
0 7 Virilis, and fliled him Prince of the youth.” 15. See /ſe Dio, 
I'find ſome difficulty in this paſſage. If Tiberius the lib. 59 init. 
grand-ſon'was born ſoon after the death of Germani- 
cus, as Tacitus aſſures us, he was: eighteen years old, 
* his grand-father died. How comes it then, 
that his pond Father had not made bim aſſume the 
Toga Virili: ? This would not have been uſeleſs in 
ſecuring to him the ſucceſſion." It will certainly be 

* I anfwered 


divorced, informed the Em- 8 | 


(17) Dio, 
g. 729. 
15 Tiber. C 


(18) Suet 
Calig. ca 
See alſo | 
nem, de 


(20) 8 
Con ſol 
ciam, 
and mn 
have 1 
it. 


(2t) 
Tiber. 


(a) 
Taci 
lib. 
with 
4+ ca 


DR U 


derius ſhewed upon this occaſion all the inſenſibility, which'the Stoics tequite [Bl. No- 
thing appears to me more commendable in Druſus, than the friendſhip Which he pre- 
ſer ved for Germanicus [E], his couſin german, and adopted brother. 


« anſwered me, that he thought him illegitimate on 
„% account of Livia's adulteries, and that this was the 


(17) Dio, Hb. 58. « occaſion of his neglecting him (17). For the reſt, 


pag. 729. Sueton* 0 


in Tiber. Cap, 62 


(18) Sueton. in 
Calig. cap. 22. 
See alſo Philo- 
nem, de Legat, 


this youth was put to death for a very ſlight cauſe.” 
He had taken a remedy for a violent cough. It was 
pretended to be an antidote, and that by this conduct 
he accuſed Caligula of a deſign to poiſon him. Fra- 
trem Tiberium inopinantem repente immifſo Tribuno mili- 
tum interemil . . . . caufſatus . . . quod antidotum obolu- 
i et, quaſi ad præcavenda wenene ſua ſumtum, cum 
propter aſſiduam & vehementem tuſim medicamento uſus 
Het (18). i. e. He put to death his brother Tibe- 
rius of a ſudden by means of a military Tribune, 
„whom he ſent to diſpatch him . . . . alledging.. .-. 
that he ſmelled of ap antidote, . which it was pre- 
** tended he had taken by way of precaution againſt 
«« poiſon from him, whereas it was only a medicine 
on account of a violent congh, under which he had 
long laboured.” 

[DI Tiberius ſhewed .. . . all the inſenſibility, which 


the Stoics required.) He did not appear at all uneaſy 


while Druſus was ſick, nor forbore to go to the Senate 
even during the interval between his ſon's death and 
interment. While the whole Senate was in tears, he 
alone continued calm and undiſturbed. Tiberius per 
omnes vnletudinis ejus dies nullo metu ( an ut firmitudi- 
nem animi oftentaret ) etiam defuntio necdum ſepulto cu- 
Ham ingreſſus : | Conſuleſque ſede covnlgari per - ſpeciem 
rheeflitie ſedentes honoris locigue admonuit, & effuſum 
in lacrymas Senatum, vidto gemitu fimul oratione conti- 


{19) Tacit. Ann. nua erexit. i. e. Tiberius, to make a ſhew of the 


lib. 4. cap. 8. 

See alſo Sueton. 
in Tiberio, Caps 
52. 


( 20] Seneca, de 


% firmneſs of his mind, appeared without any uneaſy 
«« apprehenſion all the time of Druſus's ficknels ; and 
«© even after his death, and before his intefment went 
4 to the Senate; and when the Conſuls ſate in the 
© common ſeats, as a mark of their forrow, he re- 
minded them of their dignity and place, and by a 
<«« continued ſpeech without the leaſt figh comforted 
ve the Senate, which was diſſolved in tears.” He pre- 
ſerved in his diſcourſe the character of his diſſembling 
ſpirit in ſuch a manner, that it was eaſy to perceive, 
that he was not difordered by the leaſt ſentiment of 

ief. Read this account in Tacitus; you will not 
2 your labour: but I greatly doubt whether in 
Treatifes of Conſolation ſuch an example can properly 
be introduced (20). Tiberius ated thus merely becauſe 


Conſol. ad Mar- he had no natural affection. He thought Priam hap- 


ciam, cap. 15. 


, becauſe he had ſurvived all his ſons (21). 
how 2 of 7s ] Nothing apears to me more commendable in Dra- 


it. 


(zt) Sueton. in 
Tiber. Cap» 6, 


ſus, than the friendſhip, which he preſerved for Ger- 
— kd had been adopted by the Em- 
peror: he was therefore 8 ſueceſſor as well 
as Druſus ; he was likewiſe the delight of the people; 
he had done many glorious actions, and was maſter of 
very excellent qualifications. Druſus poſſeſſed none of 
theſe advantages. How could he avoid hating fuch a 
rival? How could a mind fo ill diſpoſed do juſtice to 
Germanicus, and love Germanicus ? We muſt own 
that there was in this a ſtrange power of conſtitution : 
vices have not that connection with each other, which 
we imagine ; and there are certain virtues, Which are 
better preſerved in a mind actuated by many enor- 
mous vices, than in another leſs vicious. I have not 


mentioned all the-reaſons, which might raiſe jealouſy - 


in the ſoul bf Druſus. I have even forgot the princi- 

pal ones, which the reader will” immediately find in 

the words of Tacitus. The Court was divided between 

Druſus and Germanicus : theit friends had mutual con- 

teſts with each other; and the Heads of the two fac- 

tions were the only perſons, who agreed. Diviſa & 

diſcors aula erat : tacitis in Druſum, ant Germinicam 

fludits. Tiberius ut proprium, & fai faunguinit Dru- 

ſam fovebat : Germanic alienatis patyui amorem. apud 

cetero; auxerat, & quia claritudine materni generis an- 

teibat, avum Marcum Antonium, avunculum Auguftum 

ferens. Contra Druſo proavus equts Romanus, Pompo- 

nius Atticus, dedecere Claudiorum imagines widebatur, 

& conjux Germanici Agrippina, fecunditate ar fama 

Liviam uxorem Drufi preecellebat :- fed fratres egrepie 

concordes, & proximorum certaminibus inconcufhi (22). (22) Tacit. Ann, 
i. e. The Court was divided; ſome ſecretly favour- lib · 2+ cap. 43+ 
ing Druſus, ſome Germanicus. Tiberius inclined | 
to Druſus as his own, and of his own blood; bat 

the little affetion, which Germanicus's uncle had 

for him, endeared him the more to others ; eſpe- 

cially as bythe mother's ſide he was the more nobly 

<* deſcended, having Marc Anthony for his grandfa- 

ther, and Auguſtus for his uncle; whereas on the o- 

ther hand Pomponius Atticus, who was only a Ro- 

man Knight, and great grandfather to ſas, 

** ſeemed to leſſen the honour of the Claudian family, 

and Agrippina, wife of Germanicus, ſurpaſſed Li- 

«© via Drufus's wife, in fruitſulneſs and reputation. 

** However the two brothers continued in perfect 

** friendſhip, without being ſhaken in any manner 

by the conteſts of their parties.” Here is like- 

wife another paſſage of Tacitus; in which Tiberius 

highly. commends to the Senate Druſus's friendſhip 

towards the ſons of Germanicus. Addidit orat ionem 

Ce/ar ſmulta cum laude filii ſui, quod patria bentoolen- 

tra in fratris libero foret, nam Druſus ¶ quaniquam 

arduum fit endem toci poremtiam & concordiam et) æ- 

guus adolefeentibus, aut certe non adver/ſus habebatur 23). (23) dem, Am, 
i.e. © Czſar made likewiſe a ſpeech, in which he lib; 4. cap 4+ 
greatly extolled his fon for his paternal affection to- 

** wards the children of his brother; for Druſus (cho 

«« it is difficult for power and concord to reſide in the 

<* ſame place) appeared a friend, at leaſt no enemy 

to the young men.” The Hiſtorian touches upon 

the reaſon why we ought to think that Druſus per- 

formed = very u thing in — which reaſon 

Was, rivalſhip in power. this princi 

when Piſo found —— —— death. of 8 

manicus, he went to Drufus, and hop'd to engage him 

eafily in his intereſts (24) ; he thought that a man, (24) Pi præ- 
who ſhould have delivered Drefas from a dangerous % in wrbem 


| NY lis dati 
rival, would not be look'd on with an evil eye, but er 


he received only a very doubtfal anſwer, which was | 


confidered as a leflon of Tiberius ; for it had nothitig in ad Druſum per- 
it of the frank and uncircumſpect temper of Druſus. 4%, quem baud 
Neque dubitabantur preferipta- ei @ Tiberio, cum theal. Barti interity 
lidas atiogui & facilis jwventa ſenilibus dum aviibus ute- „, 2 iry 
retur (25). i. e. “ And it was not doubted” but that gem J, beser. 
„ this was done by the directions of the Emperor, Idem, lib. 3. cap. 
« ſince — — was in other reſpects averſe to 8 · 

„ cunning; a y thro' youth, at that time made „ib; 
« uſe of che artifice of old age. FIR 
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{«) Compare | DRUSUS, fon of Germanicus and Agrippina, was, at firſt advanced to public poſts 
1 4. a. 20. before he was of competent age, and that by the recommendation of Liberius himſelf "i i 
with Aral. Fb. (4); but he was afterwards oppreſſed by the artifices of Sejanus [AI]. That unjuſt fa- my 


9 vourite 


[4] He was oppreſſed by the artifices of Sejanus.] ed to the favourite, and this frequently furniſhed: mat- | 9 
We are going to ſee adeteſtable piece of management. ter of accuſation; for tho Druſus had no ill intenti = 
Sejanus had ſpies every where, and ſcrupledno meaſures ons, he let fall ſome imprudent (expreſſions, to | | 
toaggraudize himſelf. As he aſpired to the Empire, he which the raſh advice of his friends too much con- i | 


began with taking off Druſus, who as Tiberius's ſon tributed. Theſe men, more out of regard to..thetr. 9 | 
was the firſt in order of ſucceſſion. Nero the eldeſt own intereſt, , than his, being weary of his ill fortune, 1 
ſon of Germanicus was next to Druſus; and for this adviſed him to make uſe of ſome threats, telling him, i 4 
reaſon he was the ſecond object of the machinations that this was the true way to power. Upon this ome: * 
of Sejanus. Every thing, which he ſaid, was report- words eſcaped. him, which were Tepreſented as eri- i 


Vol. IV. TH 


(1) Tactt- Ann. 


lib. 4. cap, 59+ 
ad ann. 779» 


cap. 60. 


(3) became his enemy; 


DR U 


vourite had the ſatisfaction of procuring him to be impriſoned, but not of ſeeing him 


dead; for he died himſelf before Druſus. 


The condition of the latter was not at all 


mended by this: he was abandoned in ſuch a manner to the rage of hunger, that he 
gnawed the flocks of his mattreſs [BJ. He dragged on life thus till the ninth day. Aſter 
his death, Tiberius had the cruelty to accuſe him in the Senate, and the imprudence to 
diſcover by that means the ſeverity which had been uſed againſt that unhappy Prince 


[C]. While he lay in priſon, there was a rumour that he had been ſeen in the Iſlands 


minal. Maximeque in ſectarentur Neronem proximum 
ſucceſioni, & quamquam modeſfta juventa, plerumque 
tamen quid in preſentiarum conduceret oblitum ; dum a 
libertis & clientibus adipi ſcendæ potentic properis exfti- 
mulatur, ut erectum & fidentem animi oftenderet : 
velle id populum Romanum: cupere exercitus: neque 


auſurum contra Sejanum, qui nunc patientiam ſenis, 


& itiem juvenis juxta inſultet. Hæc atque talia 
— nihil quidem prave cogitationis ; ſed interdum 
evoces procedebant contumaces, & incum ſultæ ; quas ad- 
poſiti cuflodes exceptar aufaſque. cum deferrent, Nc (1). 
i. e. They particularly aimed at Nero, who was 

«« next in ſucceſſion, and tho a modeſt youth, yet for 

««. the moſt part forgetful of his preſent intereſt, while 

% he was hurried on by his freedmen and clients, who 
% were impatient for power, to ſhew himjelf a man of 
* ftirit 5 that the people of Rome defired it ; and that 
«© Stjanus would not venture to make any oppoſition, 1b 
i be now' inſulted the patience of the old man (Tiberius, 
and the inaftivity of Druſus's youth. Theſe and other 
% things of that kind being ſuggeſted to him, he ſaid 
«© nothing indeed, which — any ill deſign, but 

« let fall ſome reſolute and imprudent expreſſions, 

« which the ſpies placed about him reported with ad- 

% dition &c.” He was never free from informers ; for 
his ſighs, and his behaviour, both waking and ſleep- 

ing, were reported to the favourite : his wife informed 

her mother, and ſhe informed Sejanus. Ne nox quidem 
ſecura, cum uxor vigilias, ſomnes, ſuſpiria matri Livie, 
. atque illa Sejuno patefaceret (2). His brother Druſus 
janus had the addreſs to en- 


ge him, by letting him know, that he would be ſe- 
3) He 0s the are of. the eſt place by the death of Nero. At the 


cus. 


(4) Tacit. Ann, 
lub. 4. cap. 60. 


(5) Me mont, 
Hiſtoire des Em- 
Pereurs, tom. 1. 


pat · m. 146, 


(6) Tacit. Ann, 
lib. 4+ cap. 67. 


ſame time he laid the foundation of the ruin of this 
Druſus, who fell into the ſnare, not only thro' ambiti- 
on, but likewiſe, becauſe according to cuſtom he hated his 
brother, and envied him the ans anos which he ſaw 
him favoured with, by Agrippina their common mo- 
ther. Qui (Sejanus) fratrem quoque Neronis Druſum 
traxit in partes, ſpe objefta principis lei, fi priorem 
tate & jam labefatum dimovifſet. Atrox Drufs in- 
genium ſuper cupidinem potentiæ, & ſolita fratribus o- 
dia, accendebatur invidia, quod mater Agrippina promp- 
tior Neroni erat. Neque tamen Sejanus ita Druſum fo- 
wvebat, ut non in cum quoque ſemina futuri exitii medita- 
retur ; gnarus preferocem, & infidiis magis opportunum 
(4). i. e. Sejanus engaged alſo in his party. Druſus 
*© Nero's brother, by repreſenting to him, that he 


of 


he had collected a great many heads of accuſation, he 
filled a Letter with them with exceflive bitterneſs, a 
got Nero and Druſus declared enemies to the pub 
Upon this one of them was ſent to the Iſle of 
ontia, where he was forced to kill himſelf, an exe- 
cutioner coming to him with the inſtruments of capi- 
tal puniſhment, and declaring to him that he was ſent 
to execute the orders of the Senate 3 the other, who 
was our Druſus, was impriſoned in the palace, where 
he was ſuffered to periſh with hunger. Let us hear 


Suetonius (7): Ut comperit ineunte anno pro eorum quo- (7) Sueton. in 
gue ſalute publica vola ſuſcepta : egit cum Senatu, Non Tiberio, cap. 64. 


debere talia præmia tribui, niſi expertis & ætate pro- 
vectis: atque ex co, patefata interiore animi ſui nota, 
omnium criminationibus 105 reddidit : variague frau- 
de induftos, ut & concitarentur ad convitia & concitati 
perderentur, accujavit per literas, amariſſime congeſtis 
etiam probris, & judicatos hofles ſame necavit : Nere- 
nem in inſula Pontia : Druſum, in ima parte Palatii. 
Putant Neronem ad woluntariam mortem coaftum, cum 
ei carnifex, quaſi ex Senatus auctoritate miſſus, laqueos 
& wncos oftentaret : Druſo autem adeo alimenta ſub- 
_ ut 22 e culcitra tentaverit mandere (8) : 
amborum fic reliquiis diſperſis, ut vix quandogque colligi 
poſſent. — As ſoon as he ſaw at the ike of 
the year public vows offered for their ſafety, he re- 
«© monſtrated to the Senate, that . rewards ought to 
«« be conferred only upon thoſe, who had given proofs of 
« their merit, and were advanced in years; and from 
this having diſcovered the ſecret ſentiments of his 
„ heart, he rendered them obnoxious to the accuſa- 
tions of every body; and they being drawn in by 
*« artifice to uſe reproachful language againſt him, in 
order that this might be a pretence for deſtroyin 
them, he accuſed them by Letter, having hea 
up thoſe reproaches with great bitterneſs, and ſen- 
1 tence _ given againſt them as enemies of the 
State, he ſtarved them to death; Nero in the Iſle 
*« of Pontia, Druſus in the loweſt part of the palace. 
It is thought that Nero was obliged to kill himſelf; 
«« becauſe an Executioner, who pretended to be ſent by 
the Senate, ſhewed him the halter and hook. Dru- 
*« ſus was deprived of food in ſuch a manner, that 
% he endeavoured to eat the ſtuffing of his bed; 
and the remains of both their bodies were ſo diſperſ- 
ed, that it was with great difficulty that they were 
« afterwards collected.“ Tacitus much | farther 
(8) : he ſays, that Druſus ranzrond ca 


ſelf nine days (3) Amt. lib.6. 


would poſſeſs the firſt place, if he could take him off. with this nouriſhment. Druſus deinde extinguitur cum cap. 23. ad an, 
* Druſus's temper was fiery, and beſides his ambition, /e miſerandis alimentis maidends à cubili tomento nonum 786. 

and the hatred uſual among brothers, he was en- ad diem detinuifſet. This happened two years after 

«« flamed with envy, becauſe his mother Agrippina Sejanus's death (9). We muſt not forget, that Tibe- (9) In the year 
„% was more favourable to Nero. However Sejanus -rius was ſtruck with ſuch conſternation, when he was of Rome 786. 


did not ſupport Druſus, but with a view to deſtroy 
him ſome time or other, knowing that he was of a 
violent temper, and more open to be cenſured.” 
Monſr. de Tillemont is miſtaken, when he ſays, that 
Nero's own wife endeavoured his ruin, by giving the Em- 


acquainted with the machinations of this favourite, 
that he had thoughts of taking Druſus out of priſon, 
to oppoſe him to Sejanus. Tradidere quidam deſcriptum 
fuifje Macroni, fi arma ab Sejano tentarentur extractum 
cuſlodia juvenem (nam in palatio attinebatur ) ducem 


preſs Livia an account of his moſt ſecret attions {5). populo imponere (10). i. e. Some have related that (10) Tacit. Ann. 
It was to Livia her mother, the wife of Druſus, ſon Macro received orders, that if Sejanus attempted to lib. 6. ** 23. 
of Tiberius, that ſhe gave this account, and not to ** uſe force, the young Prince ſhould be delivered out 54% Suctone 


Livia the Empreſs. I forgot to remark, that Sejanus * 
precured Guards to be given Nero and his mother A- 
grippina, which Guards only took an account of every 
thing, which they obſerved (6). He ſuborned alio 


perſons, who adviſed that Lady and her ſon to go to 


the army in Germany, or implore the protection of 
the public. Theſe counſels were rejected, and yet 
they were accuſed of having given ear to them. 

[9] He <vas abandoned in ſuch a manner to the rage 
of bunger, that he gnawed the flocks of his mattreſs. 
The artifices mentioned in the preceding remark could 
not ſail of ſucceſs in the hands of Sejanus, fince Ti- 
berius deſired nothing better than to have an occaſion 
of deltroying thoſe Princes. He ſuborned people, who 
excited them to complain and curſe him; and when 


of his confinement (for he was impriſoned in the ; 


palace), and appointed to command the people.” 
[C] Tiberius .... accuſed bim... ana had the im- 
prudence to diſcover by this means the ſecurity which had 
been uſed againſt this young Prince] "Thoſe who guard- 
ed Druſus wrote a Journal of his actions, and of all 
that he ſaid during his confinement. This Journal was 
ſo exact, that it mentioned the names of the ſlaves, 
who had beaten or terrified the Priſoner, when he 
went out of his chamber. It mentioned the curſes 
Which he uttered at his death _— the author of 
his cruel perſecution, the refuſal of a morſel of bread 
to him, the blows which he received from the ſlaves, 
and other circumſtances of that kind. All theſe par- 
ticulars Tiberius was not aſhamed to read in the Senate, 


3 Quin 


5% Soete 
Calig. cap- 


(11) Tai 
lib- 6. ca 


(12) 1 


DR Y 


679 


of the Egean Sea. Tacitus, while he informs us by whom this pretended Druſus was 
taken, does not fail to touch upon the ſecret ſprings, which ſet to work ſuch kinds of 5 
{4 Soeton. is impoſtures [DJ. I do not find that Druſus had ever any other office than that of Au- (%) Tech. 4e. 


Calig. er.. gur (5), and that of Governor of Rome (c). 


Duin & invectus in deſunctum, probra corporis, exitia- 
bilem in ſuos, infenſum Reipublicæ animum objecit: 
recitarique factorum dictorumque ejus deſcripta per dies 
juſſit. Quo non aliud atrocius wiſum : adſtitiſſe tot per annos, 
gui vultum, gemi tut, occultum etiam murmur exciperent ; 
& potuiſſe avum audire, legere, in publicum promere, 
wvix fides ; niſi quod Actii Centuriomis, & Didymi liberti 
eiflole, ſervorum nomina præferebant, ut qui egredien- 
tem cubiculo Druſum pulſaverat, exterruerat ; etiam ſua 
verba centurio Teuls plena, tanquam egregium, voceſ- 
(11) Tacit- Ann, que deficientis adjecerat (11). i. 6. 4 
lib. 6. cap. 24 veighed againſt the deceaſed, repreſenting the deſor- 
« thity of his body ; and that he had been cruel towards 
« his friends and relations, and an enemy to the State: 


« and ordered the diary of his words and actions to be 


«© read. Nothing appeared more ſhocking, than that per- 


«« ſons had for ſo many years been ſet about him to watch 
«© his countenance, ſighs, and ſecret murmurs; and it 
«© would be ſcarce credible that his Grandfather could 
„ hear, read, and publickly expoſe it; if the letters 


* of Actius the Centurion, and Didymus the Freed- 


«© man did not mention the names of thoſe ſlaves who 


«« had either ſtruck or terrified Druſus, when he went 
% gut of his chamber; and if the Centurion had not 


« ſet down his own words full of crueity, as if he 
«© had done ſome very meritorious thing, and related 
* the dying expreſſions of the Prince.” Had not the 
Senators great reaſon to admire and dread Tiberi- 
us, who ſo boldly took oft the maſk, and abandoned 
ſo evidently his uſual diſſimulation? Obturbabant gui- 
dem patres ſpecie deteflandi, ſed penetrabat pavor, & 
admiratio, callidum olim & tegendis ſceleribus obſcurum 
huc comſi dentiæ veniſſe, ut tamquam dimotis parietibus 
eſtenderet nepotem ſub werbere centurionis, inter ſervorum 
(12) Idem, ibid. ius, extrema vitæ alimenta fruſtra orantem (12). i. e. 
« Some of the Senators interrupted the reading under 
«« pretence of deteſting Druſus's behaviour; but they 
«« were ſtruck with fear and ſurprize, that the Empe- 


* ror, who had been before ſo cunning and ſecret in 


« concealing his crimes, ſhould come to that pitch of 
« confidence, as in a manner to throw down the 
« walls, and ſhew his grandſon ſtruck by a centurion, 
„and beaten by ſlaves, and calling for food to ſupport 


„ him, but in vain.” 


[D] Tacitus when he gives an account of this pretended 
Drufus . . . . does not omit to touch upon the ſecret ſprings, 
which ſet to work ſuch Impoſtures.] Thoſe who were 
diſcontented with the government, gave ear to the ru- 
mour of Druſus's having eſcaped out of priſon; and 
thoſe who were fond of novelties, revolutions, and 
adventures were no leſs attentive to it. The freedmen 


who attended the counterfeit Druſus, and pretended to 
believe, that he was the real ſon of Germanicus, eaſily 
found credit. There was nothing talked of, but the 
great defigns of this Druſus: this was ſufficient to put 
all Greece in motion. Every body flocked to this 
Idol; and they ſo - earneſtly wiſhed it to be true, 
that at laſt they came to believe their own fiftions. 
Per idem tempus Aſia atque Achaia exterrite ſunt, acri 
magis quam diuturno rumore, Draſum Germanici filium 
apud Cyclades inſulas, mox in continenti viſum ; & 
erat juvenis haud diſpari ætate, quibuſdam Ceſaris li- 
bertis, velut agnitus, per dolumque comitantibus. Allicie- 


DRYADES, 


e likewiſe in- 


He was very unhappily married [ZE]. 14 Ce 
bantur ignari, fama nominis, & promptis Gracorum à- 
nimis ad nova & mira: quippe lapſum cuſtodia per- 
gere ad paternos exercitus, /Egyptum aut Syriam inva- 
ſurum, fingebant fimul, credebantque: jam juventutis 
concurſu, jam publicis fludiis frequentabatur, lætus præ- 
ſentibus, & inanium ſpe (13). At the ſame time, (13) Idem, Arr, 
* Afia and Achaia were alarmed by a terrible tho” lib. 5. cep. ko. 
„ ſhort-lived rumour, that Druſus the ſon of Germa- ad ann. 784. 
„ nicus was ſeen in the Iſlands of the Cyclades, and 
„ afterwards in the Continent; and there was a youth 
there of about the ſame age, who was pretended 
to be acknowledged for the real Druſus by ſome of 
* the Freedmen of Auguſtus, who attended him out of 
a treacherous deſign. Ignorant people were drawn in 
through the reputation of his name, and the read- 
“ ings of the Greeks, to engage in any thing new 
or wonderful; for they feigned a ſtory, which the 
** afterwards believed; that he had eſcaped from pri- 
«© ſon, and was going to his father's armies with a 
** reſolution to invade Egypt or Syria. He had now 
«© a vaſt reſort of the youth and others to him; and 
was pleaſed with his preſent condition, and his fa- 
** ture though vain hopes.” Poppeus Sabinus Gover- 
nor of Macedonia, was' not indolent with regard ta 
this [affair ; and he had no reaſon to treat it as a 
thing of no importance, 'The Seditious might make 
great advantages of ſuch an Impoſture. He uſed ſuch 
expedition, that he ſeized the Impoſtor himſelf. We 
may remember, that at the beginning of the XVII 
Century; almoſt all the Princes who were at enmity 
with Spain, were well pleaſed that the Impoſtor, who 
called himſelf Sebaſtian King of Portugal, was not be- 
lieved to be an Impoſtor; and if things had been 
once put in a right train, we ſhould have ſeen all the 
Powers, who were jealous of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
haſten to the relief of the counterfeit Sebaſtian. There 
were ſome people in England, who maintained, that 
the Duke of Monmouth was not taken (14), and that (14) Inthe year 
the perſon who was beheaded for him, was not he. 1686. 
This fooliſh ſtory was ſeed ſown at that time, and 
might have brought forth fruit at a proper ſeaſon. 
Factious ſpirits were well pleaſed that this notion was 
not extinguiſhed : the time will come, ſaid they, when 
perhaps we ſhall have occaſion for this Duke to draw 
in the populace. The Reader will find a great many 
remarkable ng concerning the care, which is taken 
to foment this deluſion in the Hiſtorical Letters for 
October 1689 (15). (15) Pag. 457 
[E] He u very unhappily married.) We have loſt : · 
the place where Tacitus gave an account of Druſus's 
marriage with Emilia Lepida (16.) If we had all (16) A1 
the arinals of that incomparable writer, we ſhould have Lida quam ju- 
ſeen the horrid perſecution which Druſus ſuffered from * D up. 


that Lady. She was his accuſer, loaded as ihe was 2 * _ 


with a thouſand crimes, which rendered her incapable 40. ad ann. 788. 
of being-a witneſs. She continued unpuniſhed during We find nothing 
her father's life ; but upon her father's deceaſe the In- of this in the 

formers accuſed her : and it being certain that ſhe had * 9 
committed adultery with a ſlave, ſhe did not attempt 
to defend her ſelf; but thought the ſhorteſt way was to 
put an end to her life (17). Druſus's curſe was viſible 
upon that race. Germanicus himſelf, and his illuſtri- 
ous wife were involved in it. | 


(17} Idem, ibid, 


This is the name given by the Pagans to certain female Deities, of 


the ſecond rank, who preſided over woods AJ. Their condition was much more happy 


than that of the Hamadryades, who, as 


(1) Servius, in [4] Who prefided over Woods.) This name is de- 
bec werba Virgil. rived from thence; for the greek word ds, which 
Georg, lib. 1. wer. ly fignifies an Oak, ſignified alſo in a leſs ſtrict 
it, Ferte ſimul properly ug 8 

Faunique pedem and more general ſenſe all kinds of trees. Servius 
Dryadeſque pu- ſtops at the former ſignification; Dryades, ſays he, 
elle, 4 quercubus (1). He had ſaid in another place, Dryades 
buoy _ "ee Hunt, que inter arbores habitant : Oreades in montibus (2). 


ſhall obſerve in their Article, were united fo 
cloſely each to her tree, that they ſprung up and died with it. 


the liberty of walking about, and diverting themſelves [B], and could ſurvive the de- 


But the Dryades had 
ſtruction 


i. e. The Dryades are thoſe Nymphs, which dwell 
among the trees; the Oreades, which inhabit the 
% mountains.” | 

[LB] The Dryades had the liberty of walking about, 
and diverting themſelves.) If we believe Ovid, they 
danced frequently round the Oak, which the impious 
Eryſichthon then cut down, | 
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ſtruction of the woods, of which they had the ſuperintendence. 


4 Seb ſab bac Dyyades feftas dirxere choreas : At chorus ægunlis Dryadum cla more ſupremns | 
| Spe etiam, manibus nexis ex ordine, trunci Implerunt montes (6). | (6) Virg op 
0 It M, Circumiere modum (3). . * b. 4- ver. 460. 
- (3) _ * * Her fellow Dryades the mountains tear, 
723 f «« Full oft the Dryades, with Chaplets crown'd, Wirk loud laments, and break the yielding air.” 
« Danc'd in his ſhade, fall oft they tript around 
„% About his Bole.” SAV Ds. Virgil ſays this, after having related the misfortune 
(4, Pauſan. lib. They had likewiſe the liberty of marrying. Pau- of Eurydice the wife of Orpheus, Obſerve that the Poets 
$. pag, 604. edit» ſanias tells us, that the wife of Areas the fon of Jupiter often confound the Dryades with the Naiades &c, and 
1696. . and Calliſta was a Dryad (4). Some aſſert that Eury- that there were ſome Hamadryades who lay wih men. (7) In the Arti. 
(5) Wen ts dice was one alſo (5), and ground this upon thoſe We ſhall creat more fully of this in another place (7). fa 
Gong lib. 4. words of Virgil . | K | 
ver. 460. | q | Iu | | . 
DRYANDER (a) JOHN a Proteſtant Martyr, was of Burgos in Spain, John 
(4) 09 Ry. Dias, whom the barbarity of his brother has made very famous [A], owed to him the 
nar, which he inſtructions which led him to abandon the Church of Rome, and embrace the Reforma- 
N — 2 tion. Dryander was obliged to continue at Rome in obedience to his father; but he could 8 
m 


The Spaniards not forbear ſpeaking upon ſome occaſions his ſentiments concerning the diforders of the Tedorg Bar . 
cl! 2 fort of cak Church. He was juſt upon the point of going to Germany to join his brother Francis ſeonibur, and 

' DavANDER [B], when he was accuſed as an Heretic. The Pope aſſiſted by the Cardi- Fond 4 --u 

nals thought proper to examine him: Dryander did not at all ſubmit, but declared his rwe that cric- 


pinus, fol, Mm. 


faith boldly, upon which he was condemned to the flames. He was burnt at Rome in 12. bes, hi 
the year 1545 ()). martyrdom in 
[A] Fob Dias, whom the barbarity of hit brother has this verſion was dedicated to Charles V, which made 
mate viry famion.] Sleidan relates at length the man- a great noife in the Low Countries. It was printed (3) Hipoire cri. 
her in which- this unhappy man was murdered (1). at Antwerp in 1 543. He has given his judgment of % = Nouv, 
(1) Sleid. lib, 17. Alphonſus Dias his brother went to Germany purpoſely it very fully in his new obſervations upon the text hays 2 2. 
pag · m. 433. to murder him; and uſed ſo many artifices, that at laſt and tranflations of the New Teſtament (4). This 494. Pap 
he found an opportunity to get him knocked on the Dryander was recommended to Crahmer with a great 
(2) 44a Marty. head with an axe by his ſervant on the 26th of March encomium by Melancthon in 1548. See the 434 (4) Chap. 4. of 
rum, pag- 331. 1546. The Proteſtant Martyrology (2) ſuppoſes that Letter of Melancthon. He was impriſoned at Bru els, the 2d Part, 
edit. 1556, in 8%, 60r Dryander was burnt after the murder of John after he had dedicated his work to Charles V, and Peg. 157, & ſez, 
and folio 15 Dias. I have followed Beza, Who places the martyr- continged there fifteen months. He eſcaped February 
Z Hifhire des dom of Dryander before that ſact. : the 1ſt 1545, by taking an opportunity which was 
Martyrs, [ His brother Franci: Dryander.] He is Author offered; w ich was ſeeing the priſon door open aboat (5) Crifpin, 42, 
759. edit. 1582, of a Spaniſh Tranfſlatioh ef the New Teſtament. Mr. eight a' clock in the evening (5). Mart. ſolio m. 
in fol, Simon (3) calls him Francis Enzinas, and tells us that |  Ighs 


(a) A Lauer to OG DRYDEN (JOHN), one of the moſt eminent Engliſh Poets of the ſeventeenth 

2 Century, was deſcended of a worthy family in Huntingtonſhire, often ſerving as Repre- 

rical and Politi- ſentatives for that County (2). He was ſon of Eraſmus Dryden of Tichmerſh in 

tn Northamptonſhire, third fon of Eraſmus Dryden of Canons Aſhby in the ſame County 

Vindicetion of Nor ). He was born at Oldwincle or Aldwincle near Oundle in that County, (+) Wood, 4s. 

and Sir Rite, Auguſt the gth 1631, and educated in Grammar Learning in Weſtminſter School under 2g. 3: 8l. 

g. ee Dr. Richard Buſpy, being one of the King's Scholars upon the Royal Foundation, as he London 1521. 

Ponte” tells us himſelf in an Advertiſemert prefixed to his Tranſlation of the Third Satyr of 

George Gravville, Perſius,, where he obſerves, that he had tranſlated that Satyr, while he was at that ſchool, 

— 5 Lon. for a Thurſday-night's exerciſe, ,and believed that this and many other of his exerciſes of 

don 1732, in that nature in Engliſh Verſe were ſtill“ in the hands of Dr. Buſby. While he was here 

1 likewiſe in 64 is wrote a Poem 1pvh the death of the Eord Haſtings [A]; and the year 

. Mee Dryden.” following was elected thence a Scholar of Trinity College in the Univerſity of Cambridge 

the year 1692, (c).  1n-1658 he publiſhed Heroick Stanza's on the late Lord Proteftor : written after his (c) idem, itia 
Funeral [B]; and in 1660 a Poem, intitled Aſtræa redux, a Poem on the happy Reſtora- | 

| tiok 


[4] In 1649 he wrote a Poem upon the death of the No Comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Lord Haſtings.) It is reprinted in the Fig Part of Whoſe corps might ſeem a conſtellation. 
(1) Pag. 116, Miſcellany Poems publiſhed by Mr. Dryden (1). In this * 4 
117, 118, 119. Poem there is a great deal of fancy; but the veſiſica- [B] In 1658 be publiſhed Heroick Stanza's on the 
4th _ London tion is rough. The following lines, in which he ſpeaks late Lord Protector: written after his Funeral.} We 
171%, 12 mo. gf the diſeaſe, of which the Haſtings died, would ſhall give the reader a few of theſe Szanza's. 


ſcarce have paſt him in his more mature age: 71 | VI. | . 
| fi * « His Grandeur he deriv'd from heaven alone, 
Was there no milder but the "9% Ja For he was great e' er fortune made him ſo ; 
The very filtÞ'neſs of Pandora's box ? | % And wars like miſts that riſe againſt the fun 
So many ſpots, like Neves, our Venus foil? ö « Made him but greater feet, not greater grow. 
One jeawel ſet off with ſo many a foil? | | VII. | 
Bliſters with pride fewelPd, which through's fleſb did No borrow'd bays his temples did adorn, 
ſprout, | «« But to our crown he did freſh jewels bring: 
Like Roſe-buds fluck 7th* Lilly-ſkin about. | Nor was virtue poiſon'd ſoom as born 
| Each litthe pimple had a tear in it, «© With the too early thoughts of being King. 
To wail the fault it's rifing did commit: 12 IX. | 
Who rebel like, «with their own Lord at frrife, « He private mark'd the faults of others ſway, 
Thus made an inſurrettion gainſi his life, « And ſet as ſea- marks for himſelf to ſhin ; | 
Or were theſe gems ſent to adorn his ſkin, «© Not like raſh Monarchs, who their youth betray, 
The Cabinet of a richer foul within? BV acts their age too late would wiſh 8 
3 X. A 
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tion and Return of his ſacred Majeſty Charles the Second [C]; and a Panegyric to the 
On New-Year's-Day 1662 he preſented a Poem 


In 1665 he wrote a Poem to her Royal Highneſs the 
Ducheſs on the memorable Victory gained by the Duke againſt the Hollanders, June the 3d 


King on his Coronation the ſame year, 
to the Lord Chancellor Hyde [D]. 


1665: and on ber journey, afterwards into the North 667 and the year following he 


publiſhed his Annus Mirabilis: The Year of Wonders 16 
1668, upon the death of Sir William D'Avenant, he was made Poet 


6. An Hiſtorical Poem [ FJ. In 


the ſame year publiſhed an Efſay of Dramatick Poeſy, London 1668 in 4to [GJ]. In 


9 


X. 
« And yet dominion was not his defign ; 
„We owe that bleſſing not to him, but heaven, 
« Which to fair acts unſought rewards did join; 
„Rewards that leſs to him than us were given. 
XI. 
« Our former Chiefs like ſticklers for the war, 
«« Firſt ſought t' inflame the parties, then to poiſe; 
«© The quarrel lov'd, but did the cauſe abhor, 
66 did not ſtrike to hurt, but made a noiſe. 
XII. 
« War, our conſumption, was their gainful trade; 
« He inward bled, whilſt they prolong'd our pain; 
He fought to hinder fighting, and aſſay'd 
To ſtanch the blood by breathing of the vein. 
XXXIII. 
Such» was our Prince, yet own'd a ſoul above 
The higheſt acts it could produce to ſhew : 
Thus poor mechanick arts in publick move 
„% Whilſt the deep ſecrets beyond practice go.“ 
| XXXIV. 
« His lateſt victories ſtill thickeſt came, 
« As near the center, motion doth encreaſe ; 
Till he preſs'd down by his own weighty name, 
« Did, like the Veſtal, under ſpoils decreaſe. 
XXXV. 
But firſt the ocean as a tribute ſent 
That giant Prince of all her watry herd; 
„ And th' Iſle, when her protecting genius went, 
«© Upon his obſequies lough ſighs conterr'd. 
XVII. 
« His aſhes in a peaceful urn ſhall reſt, 
« His name a great example ſtand, to ſhew 
« How ſtrangely high endeavours may be bleſt, 
«© Where Piety and Valbur jointly go.” 


C] His Poem, intitled, Aſtræa redux &c.] It is 


2) Pig. 247, & reprinted in the Fir Part of the Miſcellany Poems (2). 
ah 


(3) News from 
Hell, reprinted in 
the Miſcellany 
Poems » Part 2, 
pag. 100. 


(4) Dryden. 


(*) Pag. 253, & 
77. 4th edit. 
London 1716. 


In this Poem is the famous line, which has been treated 
with great ridicule. We ſhall give the verſes, which 
introduce it, as they ſtand in the Miſcellany Poems: 


Thus when Hack chuds draw down the lab'ring 
Kies, ; 

E'er yet abroad the winged thunder flies, 

An horrid ſtillneſs ft invades the Ear, 

And in that ſilence we a tempeſt fear. 


Capt. Alexander Radcliff alludes to this in the fol- 
lowing lines (3). | 


© Laureat (4), who was both learned and florid, 
« Was damned long fince for filence horrid: 

« Nor had there been ſuch clutter made 

« But that his filence did invade : 

« Iuvade and ſo 't might well, that's clear; 

« But what did it invade? an Ear. 

« And for ſome other things, *tis true, 

% We follow fate that does purſue.” 


[D] * 1662 on New-Year's day he preſented a Poem 
to the Lord Chancellor Hyde.) It 1s reprinted in the 
Firft Part of the Miſcellany Poems publiſhed by Mr. 
Dryden (*). | 

EI In 1665 he wrote a Poem to her Royal High- 
nel the Ducheſs &c.] This is inſerted in his ac- 
count of his Poem intitled Annus Mirabilis, in a Letter 
to Sir Robert Howard ; where. he tells us, that ſome 
who had ſeen thoſe verſes to the Ducheſs, accuſed 
them of that only thing, ſays he, 1 could defend in them ; 
they ſaid 1 did humi ſerpere ; that 1 wanted not only 
height of fancy, but dignity of words tw ſet it of, 1 
might well anſwer with that of Horace, Nunc non 


Vol. IV, 


1669 


erat his locus: I knew 1 addrefſed them to a Lady, 
and accordingly I affected the foftnejs of expreſſion, and 
the ſmoothneſs of meaſure, rather than — height of 
thought ; and in what I did endeawour, it is no wanity 
to fay I have ſucceeded. 

FJ His Annus Mirabilis : The Year of Wonders, 
1668: An Hiſtorical Poem. ] It was printed at Lon- 
don 1667 in 12mo. There is prefixed to it an Account 
of the Poem in a Letter to Sir Robert Howard, dated at 
Charlton in Wiltſhire, Nov. the 10th, 1666. In the 
Letter he obſerves, that he choſe to write in Qua- 
trains or Stanza's of four in alternate rhyme, becauſe 
he ever judged them more noble and of greater dig- 
nity both for the ſound and number, than any other 
verſe in uſe amongſt us. The learned languages 
have certainly a great advantage of us in not being 
tied to the ſlavery of any rhyme; and were leſs con- 
ſtrained in the quantity of every ſyllable, which they 
might vary with ſpondees or daQtyles ; beſides ſo many 
other helps of grammatical figures for the lengthening 
or abbreviation of them, than the modern are in the 
cloſe of that one ſyllable, which often confines, and 
more often corrupts the ſenſe of all the reſt. ** But 
in this neceſſity of our rhymes, continues our Author, 
*© I have always found the couplet verſe moſt eaſy 
(though not ſo proper for this occaſion,) for there 
* the work is ſooner at an end, every two lines con- 
* cluding the labour of the Poet. But in Quatrains 
* he is to carry it farther on; and not only fo, but 
* to bear along in his head the troubleſome ſenſe of 
* four lines together. For thoſe who write correctly 
* in this kind, muſt needs acknowledge, that the laſt 
* line of the Stanza is to be conſidered in the com- 
«* poſition of the firſt. Neither can we give our- 
« ſelves the liberty of making any part of a verſe 
* for the ſake of rhyme, or concluding with a word, 
which is not current Engliſh, or uſing the variety 
of female rhymes ; all which our fathers practiſed; 
and for the female rhymes, they are ſtill in uſe 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«ce 


„line, with the Spaniard promiſcuouſly, with the 


French alternately ; as thoſe who have read the Aa- 
rigue, the Pucelle, or any of their late Poems will 
agree with me. And beſides this, they write in 
% Alexandrins, or verſes of fix feet, ſuch as amongſt 
us 1s the old tranſlation of Homer by Chapman ; all 
«« which by lengthening of their chain makes the ſphere 
of their activity the larger.“ He afterwards re- 
marks, that Virgil was his Maſter in this Poem; and 
that he has followed him every where, I Ano not, 
ſays he, with <vhat ſucceſs ; but I am ſure "with dili- 
gence enough. My images are many of them copied from 
him, and the reſt are imitations of bim. My exfreſjions 


cc 


LD 


alſo are as near as the idiom of the two languages 


would admit of in tranſlation. However the XVIth 
Stanza of this Poem is hardly ſuitable to the ſimplicity 
of his Maſter Virgil: 


*« To ſee this fleet upon the ocean move, 
Angels drew wide the curtain of the ſkies. 

« And heav'n, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring Comets riſe.” 


[G] His Eſſay of Dramatick Poche.] There was 
another Edition printed at London 1693 in 4to. and 
dedicated by the Author to Charles Earl Dorſet and 
Middleſex ; in which dedication he obſerves, that the 
writing of this E/ay ſerved as an amuſement to him 
in the country, when the violence of the laſt plague in 
1665 had driven him from the town; and that he 
finds many things in it, which he does not now ap- 
prove, his judgment being not a little altered ſince the 
writing of it; but zvbether, ſays he, for the better or 


| qc or ſe 
. 


amongſt other nations; with the Zalian in every 


Laureat (d), and (4) lem, ibid, 
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1669 his Comedy, intitled, The Wild Gallant, was acted at the Theatre-Royal ; after ({) Lives and 
which he wrote a great number of dramatick performances, which we ſhall give a liſt 2g 9,7 the 
7 Accoutt of Of in the note [H], and which Mr. Gerard Langbaine (e) has for the moſt part treated 4 Bar, 8 


1hbe Engliſh Dr» with great ſeverity, and repreſented our Poet as a Plagiary; 


matic Poets, pag. 


1% & ſep, Langbaine has been cenſured by the anonymous writer of the lives and charaters of the — 


which account Mr. x en 9 


Engliſh Dramatic Poets (); tho' the latter owns, that Mr. Dryden has borrowed from s 


this time 


« the French, at the fame time that he ſeems to contemn them; unleſs it may be pre- <-refu/ ae 


worſe 1 tn not ; neither indeed is it nuch material 

in an Eſſay, where all I have ſaid is problematical. 

For the way of writing Plays in verſe, which I have 

ſeemed to favour, 1 have fince that time laid the prac- 

tice of it aſide, till I have more leiſure, becauſe I find 

it troubleſome and flow. But I am no way altered from 

my opinion of it, at —_— any reaſons, which have 

oppoſed it. For your Lordſhip may eafily obſerve, that 

none are very violent againſt it, but thoſe cube either 

hae not attempted it, or who have ill ſucceeded in their 

attempt. In the Preface to the Reader, he informs 

us, that the drift of this E/ay was chiefly to vindi- 

cate the honour of our Eng/i/b Writers from the cen- 

ſure of thoſe, who unjuſtly prefer the French before 

them. This he intimates, leſt any ſhould think him 

ſo exceeding vain, as to teach others an art, which 

they underſtand much better than himſelf. * But 

if this incorrect Eſſay, ſays he, written in the 

country without the help of Books, or advice of 

friends, ſhall find any acceptance in the world, I 

«« promiſe to my ſelf a better ſucceſs of the Second 

« Part, wherein I ſhall more fully treat of the vir- 

«« tues and faults of the Engh/s Poets, who have writ- 

«« ren either in this, the epique, or the lyrique way.” 

Sir Robert Howard in the Preface to his Great Fawou- 

. rite, or the Duke of Lerma, printed at London 1668 in 

4to. made ſome animadverſions upon this E/ay ; to 

which Mr. Dryden replied in his Defence of it pre- 

fixed to the ſecond Edition of his Indian Emperor : 

( Account of the but upon ſome conſiderations, ſays Mr. Langbaine (g), 

Engliſh Drama- our Author was obliged to retradt it. In this Defence 

eic Prets. By Ce- he tells us, that his chief endeavours are to delight the 

: _ 2 age, in which he lives. If the humour of this age, 

Ok 2 i in ©* fays he, be for Low Comedy, ſmall accidents and 

$v0, * raillery, I will force my genius to obey it, tho' 

« with more reputation I could write in verſe. I 

know I am not ſo fitted by nature to write Comedy. 

I want that gaiety of humour, which is required in 

it. My converſation is flow and dull, my humour 

«*«« faturnine and reſerved. In ſhort, I am none of 

thoſe, who endeavour to break jeſts in company, 

or make hp parry So that thoſe, who decry my 

Comedies, do me no injury, except it be in point 

- * of profit: Reputation in them is the laſt thing, to 

(6) Laws of Pee. which I ſhall pretend.” Mr. Gildon tells us (6), 

try, as laid down jhat in this Efay, as well as in his Prefaces, there is 

by the Duke of ſcarce one juſt criticiſm in ten. 

2 1 „[I] He nurote à great number of Dramatic Perform- 
in b:: Eſſay of ; a _— » 

Pretry. By the ances, which aue ** a Lift of in the Note.] The 

Earl of Reſerm. Indian Emperor: or The Conqueſt of Mexico by the Spa- 

mmm Sc. pag. 61. niards ; being the ſequel of the Indian Queen. London 

edit. London 1667 in-4to. The Dedication to Anne Ducheſs of 

Monmouth and Bucclugh is dated October 12th 

1676. Tyrannick Love: or The Royal Martyr, a Tra- 

y. London 1670 in 4to. He tells us in the 

reface, that it was contrived and written in ſeven 

weeks. The Tempeſt; or The Inchanted Iſland, a 

Comedy. This Play was originally Sha r's, 

and was alter'd by Mr. Dryden and Sir William 

D'avenant. The comical parts of the Sailors were 

of Sir William's invention, and for the moſt part of 

his writing. An Evening's Love, or The Mock- Aftro- 

lager, a Comedy. London 1671 in 4to. Secret Love: 

or The Maiden- Queen, a Tragedy. Amboyna, a Tra- 

Coch. London 1673 in 4to. Marriage a la mode, a 

-omedy. London 1673 in 4to. The Miſtaken Huſ- 

band, a Comedy. London 1675 in 4to. Mr. Lang- 

% Ant of baine tells us (7), that our Poet © was not the Author 

che Enrliſb Dra- * of it, tho' it was adopted by him, as an orphan, 

match Poct:, pag. © which might well deſerve - & charity of a ſcene, 

166. * which he beſtowed on it.” Aureng-zebe, a Tra- 

5700, London 1676 in 4to. A for Love: or The 

orld well loft, a Tragedy. London 1678 in 4to. 

The State of Innocence : or The Fall of Man, an Opera 

in Heroic Verſe, London 1678 in 4to. To this 


piece is prefixed an pology for Heroic Poetry, and Poe- 


1721. 


c tended L — 228 
vo. 
tic Licence, Mr. Nath. Lee in his Verſes to our Au- 
thor upon this Opera has the following lines : 


* To the dead Bard your fame a little owes, 
% For Milton did the wealthy mine diſcloſe. $ 
And rudely caſt what you could well diſpoſe : 

« He roughly drew on an old-faſhioned ground, 

« A chaos; for no row world was found, | 
Till through the heap your mighty genius ſhin'd : 
*« He was the golden ore, which you refin'd.” 


But theſe lines will, as Mr. Dryden himſelf obſerves 

(8), rather be efteemed the fea of Mr. Let's Love to (8) 6,9, fr 
him, than his deliberate fober judgment. Feigned Heroick Poe 
Innocence: or Sir Martin Mar-all, a Comedy. London 24 Poti! Li. 
1678 _ gon. The Aſfignation : or Love in a Nunnery, ©" 

a Comedy. London, 1678 in 4to. The Congueſts of 

Granada, in two parts. London 1678 in 4to. To 

the firſt part is prefixed An Eſay on Heroick Plays ; and 

to the latter he has fubjoined a Defence of the Epilogue, 


or an Eſſay on the Dramatick Poetry of the laſt Age. 


Troilus and Creſſida : or Truth found out too late, a Tra- 
gedy. London 1679 in 4to. This Play was origi- 
nally written by Shakeſgear z but the plot is new mo- 
delled by our Author. 'The Preface to it contains a 
Diſcourſe concerning the Grounds of Criticiſm in Tra- 
gedy. Oedipus, a Tragedy. London 1679 in 4to. 
It was written by Mr. Dryden in conjunction with 
Mr. N. Lee. Mr. Langbaine affirms (g), that ** this (9) pag. 167. 
Play is certainly one of the beſt Tragedies we have, 
the Authors having borrowed many ornaments, not 
y ny 2 Sophocles, be alſo yo * The 

ival Ladies, a Tragi- Co ndon 1679 in 4to. 
The kind Keeper er Mr. 138 a Comedy. 
London 1680 in 8Bvo. This Play was ſuffered to be 
acted but thrice. The Spaniſh Fryar : or The Double 
Diſcovery, a 'Tragi-Comedy. The Epilogue, ſaid to 
be aurittten by a friend of the Author, is, as well as the 
Play, very ſevere upon the Romiſh Clergy. The Duke 
of Guiſe, a Tragedy. London 1683 in 4to. It was 
Wore by F- Author in conjunction with Mr. Lee. 
Albion and Albanius,*an ra performed at the Queen's 
Theatre in Dorſes Garden London 1685 in fol. 
In the Prone he tells us, that it was originally in- 
tended only for a Prologue to a Play of the nature of 
the Tempeſt, and that the ſubje& of it is wholly al- 
*« legorical ; and the Allegory itſelf ſo very obvious, 
„that it will no ſooner 12 read than underſtood.” 
Mr. Langbaine obſerves upon this (10), that q fry (10) Page 152. 
man on the pedeſtal, who is drawn with a lon 
“Jean, pale face, with fiends wings, and ſnakes twiſt- 
* ed round his body, and encompaſſed by ſeveral fa- 
„ natical rebellious heads, who NEN from him, 
* which run out of a tap in his fide, is meant the 
Lord Shafteſbury (11) and his adherents.” Don Se- (11) Lord High 
baſlian King of Portugal, a Tragedy. London 1690 Chancellcr in the 
in 4to. Amphytrion ; or the two Sofias, a Comedy. w_ _ 
London 1691 in 4to. King Arthur ; or The Britiſh 
Warthy, a Tragedy. London 1691 in 4to. Clome- 
nes, the Spartan Herde, a Tra London 1692 
in 4to. In the Preface he tells us, that it was then 
ſeven or eight years ſince he defigned to write this 
Play. It was at firſt prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain to be ated ; but upon examination being found 
innocent of any deſign to ſatirize the Government, 
was ſuffered to be repreſented, and had great ſucceſs. 
He obſerves, - that a fooliſh objection was raiſed a- 
*« gainit him by the ſparks for Cleomenes not accept- 
ing the favours of Caſſandra. They would not 
have refuſed a fair Lady. I grant, * he, they 
«« would not; but let them me, that they are 
* not Heroes; and ſo much for the point of honour. 
* A man might have pleaded an excuſe for himſelf, if 
* he had been falſe to an old wife, for the ſake of a 
young miſtreſs ; but Cleora was in the flower of her 
* ape, and it was yet but honey- moon with, Cleome- 

2 6 nes; 


D R V ; 


< tended that he has uſed them as Virgil did Ennius of old, to extract gold out of their 
« dung. For I never found him, continues that writer, in any theft indeed, but what he 


<< gave a new luſtre to, when taken even from the beſt of the antients.” 


The ſame Au- 


thor likewiſe is of opinion that our Poet's Dramatick Pieces, if we take our ſtandard of 
their excellence from the antients, are the moſt incorrett of any of bis productions. There is 


generally indeed the ſublime, but very rarely the pathetic , for in all his 
has not touched Compaſſion above thrice, and that but weakly. 
often hit on. Mr. Gildon has alſo criticiſed upon his Tragedies [I]. 


Plays he 
Terror he has 
But perhaps 


(4) Preface » his greateſt defects aroſe from his conforming himſelf to the popular taſte [K] ; and he 


this T; * N of 
Du Freſnoy's 


Pag 


tells us himſelf (Y) that his Spaniſh Friar was given to the people; and that he never wrote 
Ht of Painting, any thing to pleaſe himſelf, but Anthony and Cleopatra. 


In 1671 he with ſome other 


[EY in writers was ridiculed with great pleaſantry in the Rehearſal a Comedy [L]. The year fol- 


8 vo. lowing there was. publiſhed the HFiſtory of Henry IV, ſurnamed the Great, King of France 
(/) London 1672, and Navarre. Written originally in French by the Biſhop of Rodez, once Tutor to his now 
Vos, 


moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and made Engliſh 


by J. D. (i), whom ſome have ſuppoſed to be our 


Poet; but it was e Jobn Davies of Kidwelly, a great Tranſlator of that time. 


In 1673 his Congue 


of Granada was attacked by Mr, Richard Leigh a Player belonging 


to the Duke of York's Theatre, in a Pamphlet intitled, a Cenſure of the Rota: on My. 
Dryden's Conqueſt of Granada, Oxford 1673 in 4to z which occaſioned ſeveral other 
Pamphlets, particularly, The friendly Vindication of Mr. Dryden from the Cenſure of the 
Rota. Cambridge 1673, in 4to. Mr. Dryden vindicated in a Reply to the Friendly Vin- 


dication of Mr. Dryden; with Reflections on the Rota. 


Deſcription of the Academy 


London 1673 in 4to; and A 


of the Athenian Virtuoſi, with a Diſcourſe beld there in Vindica- 


tion of Mr. Dryden's Conquelt of Granada againſt the Author of the Cenſure of the Rota. 
London 1673 in 4to. Mr. Elkanah Settle likewiſe criticiſed on this Play of our 


« nes; and ſo much for nature. Some have told me, 
„ that many of the fair ſex complain for want of 
«© tender ſcenes and ſoft expreſſions of love. I will 
c endeavour to make them ſome amends, if I write 
again; and my next Heroe ſhall be no Spartan.” 
Love triumphant : or Nature will prevail, a Tragi-Co- 

medy. London 1094 in 4to. 
IJ Mr. Gildon alſo has criticized upon his Tragedies.] 
(12) Lows of That Writer having obſerved (12), that Otway, who 
Poetry, ar laid e Was a perfect maſter of the Tragic Paſſions, every 
22 where draws them with that natural ſimplicity recom. 
ſhire in 575 Eſſay mended in the Duke of Buckinghamſhire's Ey on 
on Poetry ; by the Poetry, tells us, that Mr. Dryden, who affects a 
Earl of Roſcom- a quite different ſtyle, that ſtyle which is condemned by 
mon in bis Effay ee the E/ay, ſeldom or never touches the Paſſions, at 
on Tranſlated e Jeaſt till he had left off in a great meaſure that uni. 

7 * . 2 
obe Lord Lanf. © formity of Dictian, that perpetual ſwelling, and 
downe on vnna- ©* continual ropological expreſſion, and endeavoured 
tural Flights in 4 here and there more nearly to imitate nature, in a 
hor pt 3 « juſt ſimplicity of the language. But this was not 
pag. — 4 3 « his natural inclination, nor a road, that he was fond 
London 1721, in of travelling, but only deviated ſometimes into it by 
vo. «« a happy chance. That this was his true 64/0 
«« is pretty plain from two inſtances ; the firft 1s, that 
« when the Tranſlation of Euripides was recommend- 
« ed to him, inſtead of that of Homer, he replied, 
Hat he confefſed that he had no reliſh of that Poet, 
„ who was a maſter of the Tragic Simplicity. The 
« other is, that for the moſt part of his time he com- 
% monly expreſſed a very mean, if not contemptible 
opinion of Otway ; tho' at laſt, eſpecially in his 
« Preface to Freſney, he declared in his favour ; and 
«« yet even here he could not but throw in ſome ex- 
* ceptions againſt his Diction. Mr. Gildon aſter- 
2 ) Page 212, wards remarks (13), that pompous expreſſion (to give it 
* no warſe a name) Was brought into Tragedy foon after 
the Reſtoration by Mr. Dryden, and ſome other Poets, 
by which they did more injury to Tragedy than they did 
good to it by their nearer approaches to a regularity in 
other particulars : for that affettation of fine language 
{ as they call it) and idle deſcriptions, leads the Poets 
rom nature, which aught more to be their fludy, than 
thoſe Dalilah's of the Stage, as Dryden cails them, 
aubich hawe given ſucceſi to Plays above theſe fifty years. 
The occaſion of Mr. Dryden's taking up this way was 
his great conver ſatian with French Romances, and lutle 
acquaintance ith and reliſh of the true and beautiful 
mplicity of nature. | 

K} But perhaps his greateſt defeats aroſe from his con- 
forming himſelf to the popular taſte.) The late Lord 
(14) — Lanſdowne (14) has the following lines on this ſubject: 


unnatural Flig 
in Poetry. « Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantic Age, 


„ Was forc'd to let his judgment itoop to rage: 
% To a wild audience he conformed his voice, 
.«« Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd thro' choice. 


Author 
% Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, 


«© Almanzor's rage, and rants of Maximin. 
That fury ſpent, in each elaborate piece 
* Hevies for fame with antient Rome and Greece.“ 


Mr. Gildon obſerves upon theſe Verſes (15), that Mr. (75) Laws of 
Dryden in one of his Prologues has theſe two lines 5 35% 


He's bound to pleaſe, not to write well, and knows, 
There is a node in Plays, as well ae cloaths. 


Let the cenſurers of Mr. Dryden therefore, /ays Mr. 
* Gildon, be ſatisfied , that where he has ex- 
«© poſed himſelf to be criticized, it has been only when 
he has endeavoured to follow the faſhion, to humour 
others, and not to pleaſe himſelf.” Mr. Dryden 
likewiſe cenſures himſelf in the following paſſage (16) : (76) Epiſie De- 
1 remember ſome Verſes of my own, Maximin and Al- _—_ 32 
manzer, <ubich cry vengeance upon me for their ertra r. 8 
vagance, c. All I can ſay for thoſe paſſages, which 
are, I hope, not many, is, that ew they were bad 
enough to pleaſe, even when I writ them. But I repent 
ef them among my fins : and if any of their fellows in- 
trude by chance into my preſent writing, I draw a ſtroke 
over all thoſe Dalilah's of the Theatre, and am reſolved 
1 will ſettle myſelf no reputation by the applauſe of fools. 
"Tis not that I am mortified to all ambition, but I ſcarn 
as much to take it from balf-witted judges, as 1 ſhould 
to raiſe an eflate by cheating of bubbles ; neither do 1 
diſcommend the lofty flyle in 3 white is naturally 
pompous and magnificent. But nothing it truly ſublime, 
that is not juſt and proper. 

[L] The Rehearſal.) This was the firſt time acted 
on the 7th of December 1671, and ſeveral times after 
printed in to, and the 4th edition was publiſhed in 1683. 
It is ſaid, that the Duke of Buckingl.am in writing this 
Play had the aſſiſtance of Dr. Thomas Sprat, his Chap- 
lain, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, Mr. Martin Clif- 
fard, Maſter of the Charter-Houſe, and Mr. Samuel (17) Wood, 4th, 
Butler, Author of Hudibras (17). Mr. Wood ob- 9x#"- vol. 2. col. 
ſerves (18), that in this piece he {atyrizes Mr. Dryden, 804 
and ſeveral of his Plays; among which Mr. Lang- (18) Ibid. 
baine (19) particularly mentions the Congueft of Gra- 
nada, Tyrannick, Love, and Love in a Nunnery. Mr. (10) Peg. 546 
Dryden tells us (20), that he anſwered not the Re- 547. mY 
hearſal, becauſe I knew, ſays he, the Author ſate to Rs 
himſelf, when he drew the picture, and was the very * 2 5 
Bays of his own farce ; becauſe alſo I knew, that my fuvenal 1.4 A 
betters were more concerned than 1 was in that Satyr : fius, tranſlated 
and laſtly becauſe Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnſon, the inte Fi Verſe 
main pillars of it, avere two languiſoing Gentlemen © = ns — - 
in their converſation, that I could lilen them to nothing 2; 2 
but to their own relations, thoſe noble cbaractori of men pag. 12. 6th edit. 
of wit and pleaſure about the town, London 1735: 
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Author [M]. And it is remarkable that ſo inconſiderable a Poet as Mr. Settle was the mighty 

(*) Di/7rcatizn rival of Mr. Dryden; and for many years bore his reputation above him (*). In November 
1679 an Eſſay on Satyr being ſpread about the city in 8 in which many 

refſections were made upon the Ducheſs of Portſmouth and John 
and they ſuſpecting Mr. Dryden to be the Author of it, one or both hiring three men to 
they effected their buſineſs in WilPs Coffee-Houſe in Covent-Garden at eight 
z yet afterwards John Earl of Mulgrave was ge- 
nerally thought to be the author (c).“ In 1680 he publiſh*d a Tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles ( Wood, cof. 


concerning : 
Perfection of the 
Engliſh Lan- 
guage, the State 
of Poetry, & c. : 
gy An _— « cudgel him, 
es, s, Ce. . 
* 'n veel e of the clock at night on Dec. 16, 1679 
Subjefts. By Mr. cc 
Welſted, pag- 41. 


2d edit. Londeg into Engliſh Verſe by ſeveral hands, ſeveral of which Epiſtles were done by himſelf; and he 
ubliſhed his Abſalom and Achitophel [VN], in which Y Mulgrave's 
— under the character of Zimri, it occaſioned a ſtory 


1725, in amo. rote the Preface to it. In 168 1 he 
having expoſed the Duke of Bucking 


50 


groſs 
ilmot Earl of Rocheſter, 


805, 806. See 
ikewiſe the Earl 


E ay on Poetry, 
in that part which 


that his Grace had procured him to be beaten ; but this, as Mr. Wood aſſures us (J), wag tes to Satyr. 
falſe ; ſince the Duke only wrote or cauſed to be written Reflections on that Poem. The 7/1) m. 


ſame year he likewiſe publiſhed his Poem, 
By the Author of Abſalom and Achitophet [O]. 


and the year following the Tragedy of The Duke of Guiſe, written by him and 
higs, and was attacked by ſeveral writers. [2]. In the 


Lee, gave great offence to the 


MJ Mr. Elkanah Settle likewiſe criticized on this 
Play of our Author.) Mr. Settle having written a 
Tragedy, intitled, The Empreſs of Morocco, Lon- 
don 1673 in 4to, it was attacked in a Pamphlet 
intitled, Notes and Obſervations on The Empreſs 
of Morocco; or ſome few Errata's to be printed 


intitled The Medall, a Satyr againſt Sedition. 
In 1682 his Religio Laici was printed [P]; 
r. Nathaniel 


reign 


the Old Jeament; and that the wer/es are addreſſed to 
the Tranſlator of that Work, and the flyle of them is, 
<vhat it ought to be, Epiſtolary. If any one be ſo la- 
mentable a critick as to require the ſmoothneſs, the num- 
bers, and the turn of Heroick Poetry in the Poem; I 
muſt tell em that if he has not read «Horace, I hate 


inflead of the Sculptures with the ſecond Edition of that, fludied him, and hope the Ryle of his Epiſtles is not ill 


Play. London 1674 in 4to, which was ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Settle to be written by Mr. Dryden in conjunction 
with Mr. Thomas Shadwell and the Author of Pan- 
dion and Amphigenia. Upon this Mr. Settle wrote 
Notes and Obſervations on The Empreſs of Morocco re- 
viſed with ſome few Errata's to be printed inſtcad of 
the Poſtſcript, with the next Edition of The Conqueſt 
of Granada. London 1674 in 4to. This Pamphlet 
is probably the fame with that publiſhed in 1687 in 
4to under the title of Reflections on ſeveral of Mr. Dry- 
den's Plays ; particularly the firſt and ſecond part of the 
Conquelt of Granada. By E. Settle Gent. 
[N] In 1681 he publiſhed his Abſalom and Achito- 
phel.] There were ſeveral editions of it printed in a 
ſhort time; and commendatory verſes written to the 
then znknown and concealed Author of it by Mr. Na- 
thaniel Lee, Mr. Richard Duke, and Mr. N. Tate. 
It was tranſlated into Latin by Mr. William Coward, 
afterwards an eminent Phyſician in London, and print- 
ed at Oxford 1682 in 4to; and by Mr. Francis Atter- 
bury, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, in conjunction with 
121) It was firſt Mr. Francis Hickman, and printed at Oxford the ſame 
printed at London year in 4to. In the Preface to the Second Part of this 
1682, in ſol. Poem (21), reprinted in the Miſcellany Poems publiſhed 
(22) Part 2. 4th © Mr. Dryden (22), we are informed, that our Au- 
edit. London thor undertook - the firſt Part of this Poem in 1680 
1716, upon the defire of King Charles II; and that the perfor- 
mance was applauded by every one; and that ſeveral 
perſons preſſing him to write a ſecond Part, he upon 
declining it himſelf, ſpoke to Mr. Tate to write one, 
and gave him his advice in the direction of it; and that 
part beginning, 


Next theſe a troop of buſy ſpirits preſs, 
and ending, 
To talk like Doeg, and to wwrite like thee, 


containing near two hundred verſes, were entirely of 
Mr. Dryden's compoſition, beſides ſome touches in other 
places. In anſwer to the fir Part was publiſhed 
Azaria and Hufpai, a Poem. London 1682 in 4to. 
faid to be written by Mr. Elkanah Settle. 

[O] His Poem, intitled, The Medal, a ſatyr apainſt 
Sedition.] It was written upon occaſion of a Medal 
ſtruck on account of the indiftment againſt Anthony 
Earl of Shaftſbury being found Jenoramus by the 
Grand Jury at the Old Bailey Caen in November 
1681. Mr. Elkanah Settle wrote in anſwer to this 
Poem another, intitled, The Medal revers'd. London 
1681 in 4to. | 
[L] 1 1682 his Religio Laici «vas printed.) It is 
antitled, Religio Laici; or, a Layman's Faith, A 
Poem. In the Preface he informs us, that it was 
written for an ingenious young Gentleman, his friend, 


upon his tranſlation of father Simon's Critical Hiſtory of ** have been aſhamed of this Piece ;” in ſhort 


imitated here. He obſerves likewiſe, that it had al- 
ways been his thought, that Heathens, who never 
„ did, nor without a Miracle could hear of the name 
« of Chriſt, were yet in all poſſibility of falvation. 
% Neither will it, continues he, enter eaſily into my 
e belief, that before the coming of our Saviour, the 
whole world, excepting only the Jewiſh nation, 
ſhould lie under the inevitable neceſſity of everlaſting 
«« puniſhment for want of that Revelation, which was 
«« confined to ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground as that of 
« Paleſtine.” He proceeds then to juſtify the follow- 
ing lines in that Poem : 


Then thoſe, *vho followed rea ſon's dictatrs right, 
Liv'd up, and hfted high their natural light ; 
With Socrates may fee their Makers face, 
While thouſand Rubrick Martyrs want a place. 
Nor doth it baulk my charity, to find 

7% Egyptian Biſhop * of another mind: 

For tho) his Creed eternal truth contains, 

Tis hard for man to doom to endleſs pains 

All auh Believ'd not all his zeal requir'd; 
Unleſs he firſt could prove he was inſpir d. 
Then let us either think he meant to ſay 

This Faith, where publiſh'd, was the only wway ; 
Or elſe conclude, that Arius to conſute, 

The good old man, too eager in diſpute, 

Flew high, and as his Chriſtian fury roſe, 
Damn'd all for heretics, wwho durſt oppoſe. 


* St. Athanaſius. 


[2] The Tragedy of the Duke of Guiſe.] This 
Play was immediately attacked in a Pamphlet, intitled, 
A Defence of the Charter and Municipal Rights of the 
City of London, and the Rights of other Municipal Cities 
and Towns of England. Directed to the Citizens of 
Londim. By Thomas Hunt. London in 4to. In this 
Piece Mr. Hunt tells us (23), that the Charter and (23) Pag. 24. 
City of London were already condemned, and the Ma- 
giſtrates executed in effigy in Mr. Dryden's Duke of 
Guiſe, * frequently ated and applauded, intended 
*« moſt certainly to provoke the rabble into tumults 
« and diſorders :” He then makes ſeveral remarks 
upon the deſign of the Play, and aſſerts (24), that (24) Pag. 30. 
our Poet's Province was to corrupt the manners of the 
nation, and lay waſie their morals ; and that his en- 
deavours were more happily applied to extinguiſh the lit- (25) Mr. Dryden 
tle jemains of the wirtue of the age by bold impieties, in his Vindication 
and befooling Religion by impious and inept rhimes 3 to con- Ne Parallel 
found virtue and vice, good and evil , and leave us with- . 11. Lo . 
out con ſciencen. About the ſame time were printed 755. Shadevell 
likewiſe Some Reflectians upon the Pretended Parallel in the Poet, made 
the Play called, The Duke of Guile (25). London the rough draugbt 
1683 in 4to. The Author of this Pamphlet tells us * 2 
(26) that he was aucaried with the dulneſs of this Play, 75%, Hunt finiſh- 
and extreamly incenſed at the wicked and barbarous de- ed its 
/ign it was intended for; and that the ſierceſt Tories 
that he (26) Pag. 1, 2. 
2 never 


; * ix 1 l 
l 1 
L %. A. 


reign of James IT he reconciled himſelf to the Church of Rome RI; and in 1686 wrote 
a Defence of the Papers written 3 the late King of Hleſſad memory, and found in bis 


ſtrong box [S], in oppoſition to 


r. Edward Stillingfleet's Anſeoer to ſome papers lately 


printed, concerning the Authority of the Catholick Church in Matters of Faith, and the Refor- 
mation of the Church of England. London 1686 in 4to. Upon which Dr."Stillingfleet 
bliſhed A Vindication ' of the Anſwer to ſome late Papers TJ. London 1687 in 4to. 
In 1687 Mr. Dryden publiſhed his Hind and Panther : A Poem [V]; which was imme- 


_ 


„never ſaw any thing that could be called a Play, 
« more deficient in wit, = character, or -entertain- 
« ment, than this is.” He remarks, that he was in- 
formed, that it was written by another Gentleman 
with an intention to expoſe the villany of the Papiſts 
in the maſſacre at Paris; and Mr. Bays himſelf, as 
« I am told, continues he, expreſſed then an intention 
„of writing the ſtory of the Sicilian YVeſpers, to lay 
«© open the treacherous, inhumane, bloody principles 
« of the Diſciples of that Scarlet Whore. But he 
« js ſince fallen from all modeſty and good ſenſe, and 
4% is not content with his own devil-like fall, but like 
« old Satan, he tempts his friend, poiſons and per- 
« yerts his good intentions, and by his wicked ma- 
« nagement of the Play turns it from the honeſt aim 
4 of the firſt Author to ſo diabolical an end, as me- 
« thinks it ſhould make a civil government bluſh to 
« ſuffer, or not to put the higheſt mark of infamy 
« upon it. But it is obſervable, though this could 
«© not be acted as it was firſt written againſt the df cn: 
% yet when it was turned upon Proteſtants it found 
« reception. . . . It is not enough, when he meets 
« ſome of his old acquaintance (whom he knows to 
« be of an opinion, which he once profeſſed to be 
« of, and much different from what he now pretends) 
« that he thinks as they do ſtill, but he muſt write as 
« be does, be is put. upon it, &c. For certainly moſt 
« exemplary puniſhment is due to him for his devi- 
« liſh parallel; and methinks Magiſtrates, that reſpect 
«« their oaths and office, ſhould put the Law in execu- 


(27) Ibid. page 2, “ tion againſt this lewd ſcribler (27).” In anſwer to 


this and Mr. Hunt's Pamphlet, Mr. Dryden publiſhed, 
The Vindication : or the Parallel of the French Holy 
League, and the * League and Covenant, turned 
into a Seditious Libell againſt the King and his Royal 
Highneſs by Thomas Hunt and the Authors of the Re- 
flections upon, the pretended Parallel in the Play called 
The Duke of Guiſe. London 1683 in 4to. In this 
Vindication he tells us, that in the year of the Reſto- 
ration the firſt Play he undertook was The*Duke of 
Gui ſe, as the faireſt way, which The Ad of Indemnity 
vi then left, of ſetting forth the riſe 4 the late Re- 
bellion. As this was 115 firſt Eſſay, ſo it met with 
the fortune of an unfiniſhed Piece; that is to ſay, it 
was damned in private by the advice of ſome friends 
to whom he ſhewed it; who freely told him, that jt 
was an excellent ſubject, but not ſo artificially wrought, 
as they could have wiſhed. The ſcene of the Duke 
of Guiſe's return to Paris againſt the King's poſitive 
command was then written. He afterwards mforms 
us, that it was at Mr. Lee's earneſt defire, without 
any ſollicitation of our Author's, that this Play was 
produced betwixt them ; and that after the writing of 
OEdipus, he paſſed a promiſe to join with Mr. Lee in 
another; and he happened, ſays Mr. Dryden, to claim 
the performance of that promiſe juſt upon the finiſhing 
of a Poem, when I would have been glad of a little 
reſpite before the undertaking of a ſecond taſk. . . ... 
Tevo thirds of it belonged to him; and then to me only 
the firſt ſeene of the Play, the whole fourth act, and 
the firſt half or ſomewhat more of the fifth. 

XI He reconciled himſelf to the Church of Rome. 
Mr. Thomas Browne wrote upon this occaſion, The 
Reaſons of Mr. Bays's changing his Religion conſidered, 
in a Dia ogue between Crites, Eugenius, and Mr. Bays. 
London 1688 in five ſheets and a half in 4to, The 
ſame Writer afterwards publiſhed another Pamphlet, 
intitled, The late. Converts expoſed: or the Reaſons of 
Mr. Bays's changing his Religion confidered, in a Dia- 


enn d houe, Pars the ſecond (28). London 1690 in 4tg. 


cented Jane 8. 


here was another Pamphlet likewiſe written, againſt 
our Author, intitled, The Revolter : a Tragi-Comedy 
added between the Hind and Panther, and Religio Laici. 
London 1687 in _4to. pagg. 32 : 
7 18 His Defence fy the Papers written by the late 


Yor, IV. 


diately 
King of bleſſsd memory, and found in his ſtrong Box.] 
The Author of the Continuation of the preſent State of 


, the Controverſy between the Church of England and 


the Church of Rome; being. a full account of the Books 
that have been of late "written on both fides (29), tells (20) Pag. 28. 
us, that this tract of Mr. Dryden is very light, and > London 
in ſome places even ridiculous, and which ſhews, a + 
that the Author's talent lies towards controverſy no of this « 4 is 
more in praſe, than it appears by the Hind and date! June the 
Panther, that it does in wer/ſe.” In this Piece Mr, 7th 1688. 
Dryden aſſerts (30), that, the Church it more uiſible 
than Stripture, becauſe the Scripture is ſeen by the Church, (30) Defence, 
for which he brings St. Auguſtin's authority. And if Pes. 2, 3+ 
by ſaying that he Scripture is in print, be underſtood 
a thing out of queſtion, then he denies it to be vi- 
fible, that the Scripture is in print, becauſe many men 
ao call N in queſtion at this day; and to queſtion 
whether the Book in print be Scripture, is manifeſtly to 
queſtion whether Scripture be in print. He affirms like- 
wiſe (31), ** that the Pillars of the Church eſtabliſt'd by (31) Ibid. pag. 
Law are to be found but broken ſtaffs by their own 94 
conceſſions. For after all their undertaking to heal a 
. wounded. conſcience, they leave their Proſelytes fi- 
“ nally to the Scripture, as our Phyſicians, when they 
have emptied the pockets of their Patients, with- 
out curing them, ſend them at laſt to Tunbridge 
Waters, or the air of Montpellier ;” that wwe are 
reformed from the wirtues of pood living, i. e. from 
the devotions, mortifications, auſterities, humility, and 
charity, which are practiſed in Catholick Countries, 
the example and precept of that lean mortified Apoſtle 
Sr. Martin Luther (32); that the Reformation in En- (32) Ibid.” pag. 
gland ** was erefted on the foundation of luſt, ſa- 98. 
*« crilege, and uſurpation; and that no paint is ca- 
* pable of making lively the hideous face of the pre- 
*« rended Reformation (33).“ (33) Ibid. page 
[T] A Vindication of the Anſwer to ſome late 117, 122. 
Papers &c.] The Author treats Mr. Dryden with ' 
ſome ſeverity. VI thought, ſays he“, there were no * Pag · 2. 
ſuch thing in the world as true Religion, and that the 
Prieſts of all Religions are alike, 7 might have been 
as nimble a Convert, and as early a Defender of the 
Royal Papers, as any one of theſe Champions. For <vhy 
ſhould not one who believes no Religion, declare for any? 
Mr. Dryden refers to this Vindication in the Preface 
to his Hind and Panther ; where he writes thus: © I 
refer my ſelf to the judgment of thoſe who have 
read the Anſwer to the Defence of the. late King's 
Papers and that of the Duche (in which laſt I A 
was concerned) how charitably I have been repre- © *© 
«« ſented there. I am now informed both. of the Au- 
*« thor and Superviſors of his Pamphlet, and will re- 
** ply when I think he can affront” me; ſor I am of 
** Socrates's opinion, that all creatures cannot. 
He would have infinuated to the world, that her 
late Highneſs died not a Roman Catholick. He 
«© declares himſelf to be now fartisfied to the contrary ; 
ia which he has given up the cauſe ; for matter of 
fact was the principal debate betwixt us. In the 
mean time he would diſpute the motives of her 
change: how prepoſterouſſy let all men judge, when 
he ſeemed to deny the ſubject of the controverſy, 
«© the change itſelf. And becauſe T would not take up 
** this ridiculous challenge, he tells the world, I can- 
not argue. But he may as well infer that a Catho- 
* lick cannot faſt, becauſe he will not take up the 
** cudgels againſt Mrs. James, to confute the Prote- 
«© ſtant Religion.“ “ | : | 
[VI His Hind and Panther: A Poem.] It was li- 
cenſed for the Preſs April the 11th 1687. In the 
Preface he tells us, that it was neither impoſed on him, 
nor ſo much as the ſubjet given him by any man. 
It was written, /ays he, during the laſt winter, and 
the beginning of this ſpring, though with long in- 
++ terruptions of ill health, and other hindrances. 
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diately attacked by Mr. Charles Mountague's afterwards Earl of Hallifax, and Mr. Matthew 
Prior, in a Pamphlet intitled The Hind and the Panther tranverſed to the Story of the 
Coteritry-Mouſe and the Gity Mouſe ¶ MJ. London 1667 in 4to 3 and by Some Reflections 
«pon the Hind and Panther, ſubjoined [ X] to a Pamphlet intitled Some Notes upon Mr. 


Dryden's Poem, in four Letters. By 


r. Clifford, late Maſter of the Charter-Houſe 


London I T J. London 1687 in 4to. Not long before this, our Author was ſuppoſed to 
be engaged in tranſlating Monſieur Varillas's Hiſtvry of Hereſtes [Z]; but this Tranſlation 
never appeared in print, though in the year 1688, he publiſhed The Life of St. Francis 


Xavier, tranſlated from the French of Father Bohours. Upon 


the Revolution he loft 


his Place of Poet Laureat and Hiſtoriographer Royal; in which he was ſucceeded by 


Thomas Shadwell Efq; 
from his Mac 


againſt whom he entertained an implacable reſentment, as appears 
Flecknoe, one of the ſeveteſt Satyrs in any Language. In 1693 he 


pub- (m) Mr, Dry- 


liſhed at London in folio a Tranſlation of Juvenal's Satyrs by ſeveral hands (m), and a 14, 2e the 


Tranſlation of Perſius, done entirely by himſelf; and to 


2 Abit a fortnight before I bad finiſhed it, his 
it Majeſty's declaration for liberty of conſcience came 

** abroad, which if I had ſo ſoon N I might 

ei have ſpared my ſelf the labour of writing many 

* things, which are contained in the 7hird part of it. 

* Butt was always in ſome hope that the Church 

“ of England might have been perſuaded to have 

% taken off the Penal Laws and the Teft, which was 

** one deſign of the Poem, when I propa to my- 

* "ſelf the writing of it. 'Tis evident, that ſome 

« part of it was only occaſional, and not firſt intend- 
„ed; I mean that defence of myſelf, to which every 

„ honeſt man is bound, when he is injuriouſly attack- 
ed in print.“ 
Lale attacked. . in a Pampblet, intitled, 

The Hind and the Panther tranſverſed to the ſtory of the 
Country-Mouſe and the City-Mouſe.] The Authors in 

the Preface obſerve, that the ſavourers of the Hind and 

. Panther will be apt to ſay in its defence, that the 

+ *. beſt things are capable of ridicule ; that Homer has 
been burleſqued, and Virgil traveſted, without ſuffering 
any thing in their reputation from that  buffoonry ; 
and that m like manner the Hind and Panther may 

be an exact Poem, tho' it is the ſubject of raillery in 
this Piece. To this it is anſwered, that there is thi 
difference, that thoſe Authors are aureſted from their 
Irie ſenſe, and this naturally falls ints ridicule: there 
is mothing repreſented here as monſtrous ard unnatural, 
hich is not equally ſo in the original. THT after- 

wards remark, that we have this comfort under the 
ſeverity of Mr. Dryden's Satyr, to ſee his abilities 

* equally leſſened with his opinion of us; and that 
he could not be a fit champion againſt the Panther, 

» till he had laid aſide all his judgment. But we 

«« muſt applaud his obedience to his new mother 

(34) Hind and Hind; 2 diſciplined him ſeverely (34) ; the com- 
Panther, pag. 9. manded him it ſeems, 10 ſacrifice his darling fame, 
and to do it effeftually, he publiſhed this learned 

« Piece. This is the favourable conſtruction we would 
put on his faults, though he takes care to inform 


(35) Preface to . VS (35), that it was done from no impoſition, but 


Hind and Pan- out of à natural propenſity he has to malice, and a 
ther, particular inclination of doing miſchief. What elſe 
(46) Hind ond ** could provoke him (56) to /ibel the Court, blaſ- 
Panther, pag. 3). Plieme Kings, abuſe the whole Scotch Nation, rail at 
the greateſt part of his own, and lay all the indig- 
** nities imaginable on the only eſtabliſhed Religion? 
And We muſt now congratulate him this ſelicity, 
„that there is no ſect or denomination of Chriſtians, 

++ 'whot he has not abuſed. | 

Du, far bis arms have <with ſucceſs been crown'd. 
„Let Turks, Feuu, and Infidels, look to themſelves ; he 
has already begun the war upon them. When once a 
Conqueror grows thus dreadtul, it is the intereſt of all 
his neighbours to oppoſe him ; for there is no alliance 
„to be made with one that will fall about and de- 
«« ſtroy his friends, and like a ſecond Almanzer, 
change ſides merely to keep his hand in uſe. This 
« heroic temper of his has created him ſome ene- 
mies, that did by no means affect hoſtility ; and he 
may obſerve this candour in the management, that 
none of his Works are concerned in thele Papers, 
but his laſt Piece; and I believe he is ſenſible this 

« 1s a favour.” | . | 

[A] And by Some Reflections upon the Hind and 
Panther. ] The Author conſiders the ſeveral points 
inſiſted on by Mr. Dryden in his Poem, and for 


1K, 3a, 6th, 


whole prefixed a long ech. and 16th 
and 


the ſake of brevity and diſtinction, he denominates them 
after this manner, and in this order: I. Tranſubttan- 
tiation. II. Reformation. III. Infallibjlity. . IV. 
Novelty and Schiſm. V. The paſſive Church. He 
treats Mr. Dryden with great ſeverity, and obſerves (37), (37) Page 32. 
that tbe Proteflant Poets ſay, that My. Bays could ne- 
wer have been an Author <vithout {oak from Milton, 
and many others, that have bern helps or his wit 70 
furniſh out the flage. And hirw many good thoughts hath 
he made his un, as be phraſes it in the Rehearſal, 
tranſproſing and tranſverſing ; as row be hopes, theſe 
arguments for Popery may paſs for his, becauſe he hath 
put them into an unuſual dreſs, and bath tagged them 
ewvith rhimes. And to ſpeak the truth, there is very lit- 
tle of his own in any Book, that he hath publiſhed but 
the arrogance and unparallelled cenforiouſneſr, which he 
N over all ; eh * wat 1 8 
A Pamphlet imntitled, Notes upon Mr. den's 

Poems, in four rob By M. Cle, rig The 
fourth Letter is dated at the Charter-Houſe ui l, 
1672; but the former Letters have no date. In the 
firſt Letter he aſſures Mr. Dryden, that he will detect 
his Bei, letting the world know, ſays he, how great 
a plagiary you art; and that for all your pretences to 
wit and judicious cenſure, you do live in as much igno- 
rance na? darkneſs as you did in the womb ; that 
writings are like a Tack of all Trades Sbap ; they — 
variety, but no value. In the ſecond and third Letters 
he criticizes on the Congue/? of Granada ; and in the 
fourth animadverts upon Mr. Dryden's Similes ; and 
concludgs with theſe words: ** Canſt thou after this 
« have the confidence to ſay, thy Plays are written 
« with more flame than art? I vow to thee, I can- 
© not perceive either art, flame, or the leaſt of 
* fire in thy Poetry. I muſt acknowledge it has all 
* the qualities of another element, I mean the earth; 
* "tis cold, dry, and ſo heavy, that at the hearing 
% of it, the judicious part of thy company fall aſleep ; 
one would have thought thou hadſt done ſo too at 
« the writing.” 

[IZ] Not hong before this our Author was ſuppoſed to be 
engaged in tranſlating Monſr. Varillas's Hiltory of He- 
reſſes.] Dr. G. Burnet has the following paſlage (38) : (38) Defence of 
„I have been informed from England, that a Gen- the Reflections 
* tleman, who is famous both for Poetry and ſeveral 5 tbe Ninth 
* other things, had ſpent three months in tranſlating rb 4 f ff 
« Mr. Varillas's Hiftory ; but that as ſoon as my Re- Yarillar's Hiſto- 
% fleHions appeared, he diſcontinued his labour, find- ry of Hercſies. 
* ing the credit of his Author was gone. Now if % g 4 Reply 72 


„he thinks it is recovered by his Anſwer; he will per- bis Anſwer. By 


« haps go on with his Tranſlation ; and this may be, doth ger th m_ 


* for ought I know, _ as good an entertainment for 140. edit. Am- 
„ him as the converſation, that he had ſet on between ſterdam 1682, in 
« the Hinds and Panthers, and all the reſt of animals, mo. 
« for whom Mr. Varillas may ſerve well enough as an 

% Author; and this Hiſtory and that Poem are ſuch 

* extragrdinary things of their kind, that it will be 
but ſuitable to ſee the Author of the wor! Poem be- 

* come likewiſe the Tranſlator of the «vor Hiftory, 
that the Age has produced. If his grace and his wit 

* improve. both proportionably, we will hardly find, 

* that he has gained much by the change he has 

« made, from having no Religion to chooſe one of 

% the worſt. It is true, he had ſomewhat to fink from 

% jn matter of avi/; but as for his morals, it is ſcarce 

«« poſſible for him to grow a worle man than he was. 

% He has lately wrealeed his malice on me for ſpoil- 


66 ing 


2 


(*) This Dedi- 
cation is dated | 
Auguſt the 13th re ve wrote 


1692. 


(39) Pag · 4. 2d 
edit. London 


171 6. 


(40) Ibid. pag. 
60. 


(41) The Dunciad 
with Notes Vari- 
orum, and the | 


* ing his three motiths lativur ; but in it he has done 


„me all the honour that any mau can receive! from 6b 


6 _ which is to be railed at by him. If, I had 
** ill nature enough to prompt me to wiſh a very bad 
« wiſh for him ; it; ſhould be that he Wo * on 
*« and finiſh his Tranſlation. By that it will appear, 
4% whether the Engliſh Nation, which js the moſt 
„ competent judge in this matter, has upon the ſeeing 
«« our Debate, pronounced in Mr. Varillas's favour or 
« in mine. It is true Mr. D. will ſuffer a little by it, 
« but at leaſt it will ſerve to keep him in from other 
„ extravagancies ; and if he gains little honour by this 
« work, yet he cannot loſe ſo much by it as he has 
« done by his laſt employment.“ | 
[44] His Tranſlation of Menſr, Du Freſnoy's Art of 
Painting.] It was printed in 1695 in 4to under the 
following title: De Arte Graphic: The, Art of 
Painting by.C. A. Du Freſnoy, with Remarks, and a 
Parallel between Painting and Poetry, by Mr. Dyyden. 
With the Lives of the P aingers. | The ſecond Edition, 
Printed at London 1716 in 8vo, has the followang ti- 
tle ; The Art of Painting y C. A. Du Frelnoy, <uith 
Remarks :  tranflated into Engliſh, nwith am original 
Prefact, containing @ Parallel between | Painting and 
Poetry. By Mr. Dryden. As alſo a ſort account 9 
the mat eminent Painters, both ancient and madern. 
R. G. Eſq;. The ſecond Edition corrected and enlarged. 
This Edition is dedicated to Richard Earl of Bur- 
lington by Richard Graham Elq;, who obſerves in 
the Dedication, that ſome liberties have been ta- 
ken with Mr. Dryden's excellent Tranſſation, becauſe 


for want of a competent knowledge in painting, he 


ſuffered himſelf to be miſled by an unſkilful guide. 
« Monſr. de Piles told him in his Preface, that his 
« French Verſion was made at the requeſt of the Au- 
« thor himſelf ; and altered by him, till it was wholly 
4% to his mind. This Mr. Dryden taking upon coa- 
«« zent, thought there was nothing more incumbent on 
« him, than to put it into the beſt Engliſh he could; 
% and accordingly performed his part here (as in every 
„thing elſe) with accuracy. But it being manifeſt, 
«« that the French Tranſlator has frequently miſtaken 
«« the ſenſe of his Author, and very often alſo not 
« ſet it in the moſt advantageous light; to do juſtice 
« to Monſr. Du.Freſnoy, Mr. Jervas (a very good 
« Critick-in the language, as well as in tbe ſub- 
ect of the Poem) has been prevailed upon to cor- 
rect what was found amis; and his amendments 
„ are every where diſtinguiſhed with proper marks.“ 
To this edition are prefixed Mr. Pope's Verſes 10 Mr. 
Fervas with Freſnoy's Art of Painting tran//ated by 
Mr. Dryden. Mr. Dryden in his Preface tells us (39) 
that when he undertook this work, he was already en- 
aged in the Tranſlation of Virgil, from æobhom, ſays 
bes I:beorrowed only twco.menths ; and he afierwards ob- 
ſerves (40), that this Preface containing a Parallel of 
Poetry and Painting, <uas begun and ended in Mu e 
mornings ; and perhaps, lays he, the judges of Painting 
and Poetry, "when I tell them how ſport a time it coſt 
me, may make me the ſame Anſever, which my late 
Lord Rochelter made to one, who, to. cormend. a Tra- 
geay, Jaid it was written in three wweeks, How the 
Devil could he beſo long about it? For, that Poem cv 
infamouſly bad ; and I doubt this parallel is little. better; 
and then the ſhortneſs of time 45 % far from being a 


Prolegomena. of com mendation, that it {s fearcey an excuſe. | 


Scriblerus. In the 


[8B] His Tranſlation of Virgil's Works, ] Irwas 


Remark on Vers attacked with, great ſeverity by the Reverend Mr. Juke 


325. B. 2. pays 
166. edit. L. on- 
don in 12 mo. 


(42) D. ſſertation 


en reading the 


Claſſics, and 


forming a juſt 


Milbourn in a piece printed at London. 1698, n.8vo; 
but he did Mr. Dryden jultice, in printing at the 
fame time his on Ttanſlations of him, Which were 
« intolerable (41).“ Dr. Henry Felton tells us (g], 
that if our Author has failed in ſome parts of his 
Tranſlation of Virgil, we may in part aſcribe it to 


« hjs uſing, as it is ſaid, ſome French and foreign 


Style. pag. 128, 1 affiltance, and partly to ſome defects of our language, 


129, 1 30. 4. 


edit. 
17 39» 


London 


« ſor he was an, abſolute maſter of its whole reach and 
« compaſs ; bit chieſly to the inimitable perſections 


DRY 


and beaotful diſcourſe! by wiy of Dediestion b the Ear} of Dorſet (#). Mr. Con- 
to him a Poem on his Tranſlation of Perſius. 
hſhed a Tranflation of Monſieur Du Freſnoy's Art of | Painting 
a Tfranfation of Virgil's works [BB]. His laſt 
printed at London in folio. He died on the tſt 
{treet, where he had lived many years, and was interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey 12 
| AVOCA OH OY E8W biin Ei MH menno 07 KY 11076 op 


In 1695 he pub: 
[AA] and in 1699 
ork was his Fables, which were 
of May 170r at his houſe in Gerard - 


here 


„ and elegance ef the Author, whe hath weighol ag 


choſen every word, that is mott beautiful and ſig- 
** nificant; and beſt adapted to the purpoſe it is uſed ke 


Virgil is not only the greateſt and correQeſt/ of the 


Roman Poets, but of the Roman Writers; a 
% he is numerous, various, and rich in appt 
** expreſſions, his expreſſions are ſo full and abundant 
„with his ſenſe, his ſenſe is ſo crowded, and yet ſo 
** clear inthe admirable choice of his words, that unleſs 
the Engliſh were equal to the Roman, and the 
1 — me the —— that the 
** natural diſadvantages of our Tongue muſt appear in 
** the Tranſlation. And yet, my Lord (43), giv 
leave to ſay in commendation of Mr. Dryden, we Diſſertatien i 
* ſhall never ſee it better performed in the whole 3 and addreG's to the 
<* thoſe who may excel him, where they obſerve he preſent Duke of 
„ hath failed, will fall below him in a thouſand inſtances Nutlane. 
where he hath excelled.” Mr. Gildon äs of opioi- 
on (49), that this Tranflation, if awe aller for the time 
Mr. Dryden did it in, is better done than any Paet in (44) one 
any other language has performed, and 1 am apt, ſays pcs Bo eats 
—— * — — in aur own. Dr. 

0 Trapp (45) having obſerved in ral, that x 
our Author's writings have their dark phe as their ——— 
bright fide 3 and that <vhat av ſaid of Jarnebody elſe 83. See the 
may be as <well applied to him, Ubi bens, nemo melius; Pts f Lirgil 
ubi male, nemo pejus ; tells us, that with regard to 2 % int 


his Tranſlation of the Eneis, as he was the great FS with terre 


«** Refiner of our Engliſh Poetry, - and the belt Mar- ana 9 
«* ſhaller of words, that our Nation had then at leaſt and critical prog 
produced ; and all, who have followed him, are Cevat. G 
. extrowely indebwed to him, . fach ; bis vervkcati RN 
on here, as every where elſe, js generally flowing Jo »/ x 
and harmonious, and beauties of — ws rs: 
« tered through the whole.” But then, continues the H Her of Poerry in 
Doctor, See his often groſly miſtaking his Author's * 2 7 
ſenſe ; as a Tranſſator he is extremely licentiaus. What- —_ 3 
ever be alledges to the contrary in his Preface, be makes 1735, in amo. 
no ſeruple of adding or retrenching, as his turn is beſt 
ſerved by either. In many places, where he ſhines moſt 

as a Poet, he is leaſt a Tranſlator ; and where 

you moſt admire Mr. Dryden, you fee the leaft of Vir- 

Then whereas my Lord Roſcommon Jays down 


this f rule ts be obſerved by 4 Tranſlator with regard 
—— * ps 2 


2. 


Fall as he falls, and as he riſes, riſes 


nothing being more abjurd bam for thoſe taus counter- 

parts to be like a pair ꝙ ſcales, one mounting as the o- 

ther /inks ; Mr. Dryden frequently acts the contrary to 

this precept, at leaft to the latter part of it. Where 

bis Author foars, and tewers in the air, he often grovels 

and fiutters upon the graund. Inflances of all theje kinds 

are mumerous, Dr. Trapp produces ſome few ; and 

with regard to Mr. Dryden's ſinking where Virgil 

moſt remarkably riſes, he makes this general remark 

(46) 5 that © it is acknowledged by every body, that 

the firſt fix Books in the original are the beſt, and 46) Ibid. page 
the moll perfect ; but the laſt fix- in Mr. Drain: 

„ Tranſlation. Not that even in theſe Virgil properly 

+ ſinks or flags in his genius, but only he did not 

dive to correct them, as he did the former. However 

** they abound with beauties in the original ; and they 

have many indeed in the Tranſlation ; more, as 1 

« faid, than in the firſt ſix ; which is viſible to any 
one that reads the-work with application.” (47) Memoirs of 
[CC] interred in Weftminſler- Abbey.) A very re- * 27. - 
markable ſtory concerning his funeral, is related in wien 3 
the Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Congreve (47) 3 in greve Eq; Liter- 
which we are jaformed, that Mr. Dryden dying on /2*/*d with m 
the Wedneſday morning, Dr. Thomas Spratt then “en E/ays 
Biſhop, of Rocheſter, and Dean of Weltminiter, ſent — —.— 
the next day to the Lady Elia ibeth Howard, Mr. ve wits, 
Dryden's Widow, that he would .make a preſent of Charles Wilſon 
the ground, which was 40 pound, with all the other ©/7; Part 2+ page 
Abbey Fees, The Lord Halliſax likewiſe ſear to the ) 7. ein. 


Laly Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her fon, fe. 73, in 


$ vo. 
that 


5 | 


© me (4) Dr. Felton's 
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where a monument is erected to him by John late Dulce of Buckinghamſhire. '- He märtield 
the Lady - Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earb' of Berkſhirmg and ſiſter to Sir 


Robert Howard, Colonel Philip; Howard, and Edward Howard Eſq; Author. of the 
Britiſh Princes. Sde ſurvived Mr. Dryden about eight years. He had by this Lady 


three ſons, Charles, John, and Henry 3 the laſt of whom entered into a religious Order. 


Charles was Uſher of the palace to Pope Clement XI, and upon his return to England, 
leſt his brother Jobn to officiate in his room, and was drowned in ſwimming croſs the 
Thames near Windſor in 1704. He wrote ſeveral pieces, and tranſlated the ſixth Satyr 
of Juvenal, His brother John tranſlated che 14th Satyr of Juvenal, and was Author of 
a Comedy intitled, Tbe Huſband his: 0wn Cuctolu, printed at London 1696. He died 
at Rome not many months after his father. Mr. Dryden's Ode on S.. Cecilia's Day is 


* 


* ae Nr 
Enes 41 


0) 341 bas' bo nets dt u in 1 | 
that if they would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, 
he would inter him with a Gentleman's private fune- 
ral, and aſterwards beſtow/ 500 pound on a monument 
in the Abbey; which, ag they had no'reaſon to refuſe, 
they accepted. On the Saturday following the com- 
pany came, the Corps was put into a Velvet Hearſe, 
and eighteen Mourning Coaches filled with company 
attended. When they were juſtvready to move, the 
Lord Jefferies, Son of the Lord Chancellor Jefferies, 
with ſome of his'rakiſh companions coming by, aſked 
whoſe funeral it was? and being told Mr. Dryden's, 
he faid ; What ſhall Dryden, the greateſt honour 
« and ornament of the nation be buried after this 
<<! private manner? No, Gentlemen, let all that loved 
« Mr. Dryden, and honour his memory, alight and 
« join with me in gaining my Lady's conſent, to let 
« me have the honour of his interment, which ſhall 
«« be after another manner than this; and I will 
«© beſtow a thouſand pounds on a monument in the 
% Abbey for him.” The Gentlemen in the coaches 
not knowing of the Bifhop of Rocheſter's favour, nor 
of the Lord Hallifax's generous deſign, (they both 
having, out of reſpect to the family, enjoined the La- 
dy Elizabeth and her fon to their favour concealed 
to the world, and let it paſs for their own'expence 3) 
readily came out of the coaches, and attended Lord 
Jefferies up to the Lady's bed-fide ; who was then fick: 
he repeated the purport of what he had before ſaid ; 
but ſhe abſolutely refuſing, he fell on his knees, vow- 
ing never to riſe till his requeſt was granted. The reſt 
of .the company by his deſire kneeled alſo; and the 
Lady being under a ſudden ſurprize fainted away. As 
ſoon as ſhe recovered her ſpeech ſhe cryed No, No. 
Enough Gentlemen, replied be; my Lady is very 
good, ſhe ſays Go, Go.” She repeated her former 
words with all her ſtrength, but in vain ; for her feeble 
voice was loſt in their acclamations of joy; and the 
Lord Jefferies ordered the Hearſemen to carry the corps 
to Mr. Ruſſel's an Undertaker's in Cheapſideand leave it 
there till he ſhould ſend orders for the embalment, which 
be added, /ould. be after the royal manner. His direc- 
tions were -obeyed, the company diſperſed, and Lady 
Elizabeth and her fon remained inconſolable. The 
next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the Lord 
Hallifax and the Biſhop, to excuſe his mother and 
himſelf by relating the real truth. But neither his 
Lordſhip -nor the Biſhop would admit of any plea; 
eſpecially the latter, who had the Abbey lighted, the 
Ground opened, the Choir attending, .an Anthem rea- 
dy ſet, and himſelf waiting for ſome hours without 
any corps to bury. The Undertaker, after three 
days expectance of orders for embalment, without re- 
ceiving any, waited on the Lord Jefteries, who pre- 
_ tending ignorance of the matter turned it oft with an 
ill-· natured jeſt, ſaying, ** that thoſe who obſerved the 
orders of a drunken frolick, deſerved no better; 


that he remembered nothing at all of it; and that. 


he might do what he pleaſed with the corps.“ Up- 
on this, the Undertaker waited on the Lady Elizabeth 
and her ſon, and threatened to bring the corps home, 
and ſet it betore the door. They deſired a day's reſ- 
pite, which was granted. Mr. Charles Dryden wrote 
a handſome letter to the Lord. Jefferies, who returned 
it with this cool anſwer, that Le 4new nothing of the 
matter, and wonld be troubled. no more about it. He 
then addreſſed the Lord Hallifax and the Biſhop of 
Rocheller, Who abſolutely refuſed to do any thing in 
it. In this diſtreſs Dr. Garth ſent for the corps to 


the College of Phyſicians, and propoſed a -funeral by 


perhaps one of the moſt perfect pieces in any language [DD]; and he obſer ves in an 


dan Spots oe ag A | original 

461-5} 983 040 £ | #145 n med 

ſabſcription, to which himſelf ſet a moſt noble exam - 

ple. At laſt a day, about three weeks after Mr. Dry- 

den's deceaſe, was appointed for the interment; Dr. Garth 

pronounced a fine Latin Oration at the College, over 

the corps; which was attended to the Abbey by a nu- 

merous train of coaches. When the funeral was over, 

Mr. Charles Dryden ſent à challenge to the Lo 

Jefferies, who refuſing to 'anſwer it, he ſent eve 

others, and went often himſelf, but could neither 

a letter delivered, nor admittance to ſpeak to him ; 

which ſo incenſed him, that he reſolved; ſince his 

Lordſhip refuſed to anſwer him like a Gentleman, that 

he would watch an opportunity to meet, and fight off 

hand, though with all the rules of honour ; which 

his Lordſhip hearing, left the town : and Mr. Charles 

Dryden could never have the ſatisfaction of meetin 

him, though he ſought it till his death with the — 

application. Mr. en had no monument erected 

to him for ſeveral years; which Mr. Pope alludes to | 

in his Epitaph intended for My. Rewe, where he ſays (48) (48) The Works 
| of Alexander 

Beneath a rude and nameliſi flone he lies. © ope Eſq; vol. 2. 
; { pag-+ 166, edit. 

In the note upon which verſe he tells us, that / the —4 * 

* Tomb of Mr. Dryden was erected upon this hint g 

„by the Dake of Buckingham, to which was origi- 

« nally intended this Epitaph, ' ö; | 


= This Sheffield raii'd. The ſacred Duft Belau 
Mat Dryden once; the reft who does not know ? 


ce ma the Author ſince changed into the plain 
- —— on it, being only the name of that great 
% J. Daxypen. 
% Natus Aug. 9, 1631. 
5 „ Mortuus Maii 1, 1701. 
Jobannes Sheffield, Dux Buckinghamienſis, fecit. 


— Ys hes Epifile 0 the late Dr. Garth, 
occaſſontd by the death of the Duke of Marlborough (49), Epiſiler, 
alludes to this monument in the following Ling 3 "a 02, 2 — 


ten on ſeveral 


From Foys of P iſe ait bela 700 ſabjacis 1 t a 
A moment yet attend the ling'ring 1 f | ph gs Per- 
While thy lov'd Poet's marble I explore, fetion of the En- 


And the proud Fane, but half adorn'd before ! gp Language, 
Without a tomb, "till late, 42 he wo the State of Pee- 
. * , ry , S . 1 Mr. 
While the Muſe mourn'd, and Ages wore 3 Willd. pag. 43 
At length the Stone, jo delay d, is rear'd ; & ſeq. 24 edit. 


An awful Image, and a Front rever'd! London 172 5, in 
No werſe engrav'd, records at length his fame, 12mo. 
But Dryden's epitaph, is Dryden's name 50) (50) Ibid. pag. 


51. 
[DD] His Ode on St. Cecilia's Day is perhaps one 
of the moſt perfe Pieces in any Language.] Mr. Gildon 
ving obſerved (51)-** that one of the greateſt obſta- (51) Laws of | 
„cles perhaps to the perſection of our ſpngs, is the Pty, page 33, 
ſlaviſh care or complaiſance of the writers to make 84 
their words to the gouſt of the Compoſer or Muſi- 
cian; being obliged often to ſacrifice their ſenſe to 
certain ſounding words, and feminine rhymes, or 
the like, becaule they ſeem moſt adapted to furniſh 
the compoſer with ſuch cadences which moſt eaſil 
* ſlide into their modern way of compoſition :" tells 
us, that of inſtances to the contrary, the moſt eminent 
is Mr. Dryden's Ode abovementioned ; admirable in its 
fenſe, and thr moſt barmonious in itt numbers of a thing 
in the Engliſh Tongue j numbers fo harmonious, that had 
Br ant ene 


) 
is 


379, 


(+) Communi- original Letter of his 
cated by the very 
J-arned and in- 
genious Richard 


Crabam, Jun. 
Eſqz 


(p) Hiftery of 
bis own Time, 


vol. 3. 


(52) Efſay en 
Cen ina m, ver. 
376, & ſen 


It has been ſeveral times ſet to muſie, and 


(%) that he was almoſt a fortnight in com 


poſing and correcting it. 


particularly in the winter. of the year 1735 


by Mr. Handel, and publickly exhibited on the Theatre in Covent- Garden with 
ſucteſs, Mr. Congreve, in the Dedication of our Poet's Dramatic Works ah Buke 
of Newcaſtle, has drawn his character to great advantage [EE]. Biſhop Burnet having 
ſtiled him a Monſter of - Immodeſty and Impurities of all forts (p), occaſioned a reflection 


that paſſage 


one of the anjient Maſters been to compoſe it, it had been 
one of the tranſporting and raviſhing pieces of Mufic 
. had 2 ſeen in the <vorld theſe — 9 
Mr. Pope has the following beautiful lines on this 
Ode (52) : 


4% Hear how Timothens vary'd Lays ſurprize, 
* And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ! 
. «« While at each change; the fon of Libyan Jove 
« Now burns with Glory, and then melts with love, 
« Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury low, 
% Now fighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow: 
«« Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's Victor ſtood ſubdu'd by ſound. - 
« The power of muſic all our hearts allow, 
«« And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now.” 


[EE] Mr. Congreve. . - . has drawn his character 
to great advantage.) He tells us, that Mr. Dryden 
had per ſonal qualities to challenge both love and efteem 
from all who were truly acquainted with him. He au 
of a nature exceeding humane and compaſſionate, eafily 
forgiving injuries, and capable of a prompt and fincere 
reconciliation with them, who had offended him. Such 
temperament is the only folid foundation of all moral wir- 
tues and ſociable endowments. His friendſhip, where he 
profeſſed it, went much beyond his profeſſions 3 and 1 
have been told of firong and generous inflances of it by 
fer ſont themſelves, who received them; tho" his heredi- 
tary income was little more than a bare competency. 4 
his reading had been very extenſive, ſo-vas he 
happy in a memory tenacious of every thing that be had 
read. He was not more poſſeſſed of knowledge, than he 
at communicative of it. But then his communication 
of it was by no means pedantic, or impoſed upon the 
converſation, but juſt ſuch, and went ſo far, as by the 
natural turns of the diſcourſe, in which he was engaged, 
it was neceſſarily promoted or required. He was ex- 
greme ready and gentle in his correftion of the errors of 
any Writer, who thought fit to conſult him ; and full as 
ready and patient to admit of the reprehenſion of others, 
in reſpea of bis own overſight or miſtakes. He <vas of 
very eaſy, I may ſay, very pleaſing acceſs. But 
ſomething flow, and as it were diffident in his advances 
to others. He had ſomething in his nature that abborred 


intruſion into any Society whatſoever. Indeed it is to be 


regretted, that he was rather blameable in the other 
extream ; for by that means he was per ſonaliy leſs known, 
and conſequently his charafer might become liable both to 


miſapprehenſions and miſrepreſentations. To the beſt of 


my knowledge and obſervation, he was, of all men that 
ever I knew, one of the moſt modeſt, and the moſt eaſily 


to be diſcountenanced in his approaches either to his ſupe- 


riors or his equals. . . . As to his writings, I may 
venture to ſay in general terms, that no man hath 
« written in our language ſo much, and ſo various 
<< matter, and in ſo various manners, ſo well. Another 
% thing I may ſay was very peculiar to him; which 
% is, that his parts did not decline with his years; 
4% but that he was an improving Writer to the laſt, 
% even to near ſeventy years of age; improving even 
« in fire and imagination, as well as in judgment. 
«« Witneſs his Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, and his Fables, 
his lateſt performances. He was equally excellent 
„ in verſe and in proſe. His proſe had all the clear- 
«« neſs imaginable, together with all the nobleneſs of 
«« expreſſion, all the graces and ornaments proper and 
«. peculiar to it, without deviating into the language 
or diction of Poetry. I make this obſervation only to 
« diſtinguiſh his ſtyle from that of many poetical Wri- 
4 ters, who meaning to write harmoniouſly in proſe, 
do in truth often write mere blank verſe. I have 
4% heard him frequently own with pleaſure, that if he 
% had any talent for Engliſh Proſe, it was owing to 


Vol. IV. 


by the late Lord Lanſdown, which was ſoon after anſwered by Tho. Burnet 
Eſq; [FF]. It is ſaid, that he had once a deſign of entering into holy Orders, but was refuſed 


;: 4 Wo and 
6 his having often read the writings of the great Arch- 
* biſhop 2 His Verlification and his Numbers 
* he could learn of nobody; for he firſt poſſeſſed 
«« thoſe talents in Etion in our Tongue. And 
they who have beſt ſucceeded in them ſince his time, 
** have been indebted to his example ; and the more 
* they have been able to imitate him, the better have 
they ſucceeded. As his ſtyle in proſe is always 
«« ſpecifically different from his ſtyle in Poetry; ſo on 
_ other hand in his Poems his diction is, where- 
ever his ſubje& requires it, ſo ſublimely and fo 
« truly poetical, that its eſſence, like that of pure 
« gold, cannot be ed. Take his Verſes, -and 
«« diveſt them of their rhimes, disjoint them in their 
«« numbers, tranſſ their expreſſions, make what 
« — and diſpoſition. you pleaſe of his words 3 
«« yet ſhall there eternally be ry, and ſomething 
*« which will be found incapable of being reſolved in- 
« to abſolute proſe : an inconteſtable characteriſtick of 
«« a truly poetical genius. I will ſay but one word more 
« in ral of his writings, which is, that what he 
« had done in any one ſpecies or diſtin kind, would 
«© have been ſufficient to have acquired him a great 
* name. If he had written nothing but his * 
* or nothing but his Songs, or his Prologues, each of 
* them would have entitled him to the preference and 
« diſtinction of excelling in his kind.” Mr. Con- 
greve had for many years reſolved to vindicate the 
character of our Author, as appears from the follow- 
ing paſſage in a Letter of Mr. Pope to Mr. Wycher- 


ley, dated December 26th 1704 (53): 1t was cer- (53) 


tainly a great ſatisfattion to me to ſee conver ſe 


with a man, whom in his writings 1 had ſo long known Jever 
with pleafure. But it was @ high addition : it, to —1 — 


685 


Letters of 


Pope and 
al eminent 


1705 fo 


bear you at our very firſt meeting doing juſtice to your 173 6, vol. 1. 


dead friend Mr. Dryden. I was not jo 


| as ts pag. 9, 10. edit. 
know him; Virgilium tantum vidi. Had I been born London 1735, in 


early enough, I muſt have known and loved bim. _ 


1 have been aſſured, not only by yourſelf, but by Mr. 
Con „ and Sir William Trumball, that his per- 
ſonal qualities were as amiable as his poetical, notwith- 
flanding the many libellous miſrepreſentations of them ; 
againſt which the former of theſe Gentlemen has told me 
he will one day vindicate him. I ſuppoſe thoſe injuries 
avere begun by the violence of party ; but tis no doubt 
they were continued by envy at his ſucceſs and fame. 
And thoſe ſcribblers, <vho attacked him in bis latter 
times, were only like gnats in a ſummer's evening, which 
are never very troubleſome, but in the fineft and moſt 
glorious ſeaſon ; for his fire, like the Sun's, ſhined clear- 
eft towards its ſetting. 

[F] Occafioned a reflection upon that paſſage by the 
late Lord Lanſdown, which was ſoon _ anfwered by 
Thomas Burnet E.] Why, ſoy 
is Mr. Dryden ſtigmatized as a 


Lor bi „ (54) Letter to 
onſter of 2 — * of 


% and Impurities of all forts? He was ſo much a be, Nen 


«« ſtranger to /mmodeſty, that Modefly in too great a Plinect Bee 


2 was his failing. 4 Monſter of Impurities 0 
all forts? Good God! what an 2 — that —4 
«© Is there any wickedneſs under the Sun, but what is 
*« comprized in thoſe few words? But as it happens, 
he was the reverſe of all this, a man of regular life 
« and converſation, as all his acquaintaintance can 
% vouch. And I cannot but grieve that ſuch raſh expreſ- 
* ſions-ſhould eſcape from a Biſhop's pen. If bearing 
«« falſe witneſs againſt one's neighbour is a breach of the 
*« commandment, can there be a more flagrant one than 
„ this?” Then follows an honourable account of Mr. 
r e Birth, Parentage, Alliance, and Behaviour; 
my Lord Lanſdowne concludes wich obſerving, 
that his <uritings: will do immortal honour to his name 


and country, and his Poems laſt as long as the Biſhop's 
ſuppoſing \ them equally excellent in their kind. 
Mr. Burnet, the Biſhop's ſon, replies to this of 


Sermons, 


8 L 
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4) Remarks 
| 0 the Right 
Honourable the 


Lord Lan ſdivune 1 |, 
Letter to the Au- * 
thor of the Re- 


flections &c. as 
Biſhop Burnet, 


Lord Tanfdowne (54), and obſerves, that the Biſhop's 
pave wid ds, and aue matter of fa avowed from Mr. 
Par, 998, Boe 4H ** e the Point. The 
Fae, ſays the Biſhop, was defiled beyond all example, 
ryden the great Maſter of Dramatic Poeſy, being 

« a monſter of immodeſty and impurities of all forts.” 


far as it relates to This, ſays Mr. Burner 0 255 all that in nid of Mr: 


edit. London 
17 32 in 4to, pag» 
25, 26, 27» 


(55) Pag. 26. 


(56) Pap, 170. 


Dryden threug bout the a . And is i nat vi. 
dent, fr fi that Immodeſty 4: vol here oppoſed 1 Mo- 
deſty, but chaſt net : a at this | as well 
as that of impurities of all forts (aubich perhaps @ Hei. 
rer mord accurate in his fiyle "would baue termed ob- 


ſoenities) tan only be meant of his Dramatic Poely; of 


echich alone the Biſhop was ſpeaking, by which alone 
the Stage could be defiled. 5 life and conver ſation, 
his parentage and allianto hade nothing ſure to da au 
bi. Are not Dryden's Comedies then full of obiceni- 


ties, of immodeſty, and impurities ) Does aut be in one of 


them introduce a whole Bawdy-houle zpon the Stage 3 or 
does it after that remain pure and wadefiled ⁰ What 
woes be bimſeif jay of #is Play, tatled Limberham or 
the Kind Keeper, in h Dedication of it to my Lord 
Faughan ? Ho it would have ſucceeded, I can but 
as goeſs; for it was permitted to be acted only thrice. 
++ "The ctime for which it fuffered, was that which is 
aodjected againſt the Satyrs of Fuvenal and the Epi. 
„ grams of Catullus, that it too much of the vice 
* which it decry'd. Your Lordfbip knows what an- 
„ (wer was returned by the elder of theſe Poets, 
„ hom I laſt mentioned, to his accuſers : 


Caen eſſe devel pium Pootam 
© Þpſum, Verficulu nibil neceſſe oft ; 
„ei tune denique habent ſalem ac leporem, 
« $i ſunt mollicali & parum pudici. 


„Bat I dare not malte that apology for my ſelf; and 
&« ' therefore have taken a becoming care, that thoſe 
„ things, which of ended on the Stage, might be either 
altered or omitted in the preſs.” And yet obere is 
the' Clergyman, wha <oould net merit his Lordfhif's 
een inftead of cenfure, \ for _—_ this very printed 
Comedy, ihr reformed and garbled, a Monſter of Im- 
modeſty and Impurities of all Sorts? And this, this 
only is Dr» Barnet's crime, for auhich be is to be unbi- 
ſhoped, unchriftianed, and fligmatized as a flagrant 
falſe-witnefs againſt his neighbour. 


: 'fGG} Ir is ſaid, that he had once a defign of entering 
imo- holy "Orders, but <vas refuſed ; and ſollicited the 
Prof ſhip of Eaton. College, in which be likewiſe fail. 
ed) Mr. Thomas Browne, the ſuppoſed Author of 
The late Converts expoſed': or the Reaſons of Mr. Bays's 
changing his Refigion conflder'd, in a Dialogue. Part 
the ſecond; has the following paſlage in the Preface. 
** But prithee why ſo ſevere always upon the Prieſt- 
„ hõοũ, Mr. Bays ? .. . . You, 1 find, ſt ill continue 
your old humour, which we are to date from the 
„year of Hegira, the loſs of Eaton, or ſince Order; 
were refuſed you.” Mr. Langbaine likewiſe ſpeak- 
ing of our Author's Spanih Fryar, tells us (56), that 
5+ the tfuth is, ever fince a certain worthy Biſhop re- 
© fuſed Orders to a certain Poet, Mr. Dryden has de- 
clated open defiance againſt the whole Clergy ; and 
«« ſince the Church began the war, he has thought it 
% but juſtice to make repriſals on the Church.“ 

{HH} A great number of his pieces are pub ſiſbed in the 
fix wolumes of Miſcellany Poems. } In che 1ſt vol. I, Mac 
Flechroe. II, Amarvyllis, or #he third Idyllium of Theocritus 
paraphraſed.' III, Tears of Amynta for the death of Da- 
mon.” IV, Epilogue intended to have been ſpoken by the 
Lady Hen. Maria Wentworth, when Caliſto vas act. 
ed at Court. — 4 P VI. an — VII. 
A Prolopue ie the King and Queen the Union of two 
28 the year 1689. III. . Epilogue L the 
ſame occaßen. IX, An Epilogue 10 Conſtantine rbe Great. 
X. A Pralęae, ſpoken by Mr. Betterton. XI, An Epilogue. 
XII, The entire Epiſodes of Nilus and Euryalus. Tranſlated 


from the fifth and ninth Rook of Virgits /Eneid's. XIII, 


Theooritus's Idyllium the XV IIl. The Epithalamium 
Helen a Menelaus. XIV, Japllium the XXII. 


DRV 


and that he ſollicited for the Provoſtſhip of Eaton- College, | 
A great number of his pieces are \publiſhed in the fix volumes of Afi/cellany Poems N i 
le appears from the Dedication of his Aureng-Zebe to the Earl of Mulgrave, 


in which he likewiſe failed {GG}: 


* 


The Deſpairing Lover. XV. Horace, Ode 3. Lib. f. 
2 to the Earl of Roſcommon on bir intended 
of Virgil tranſlated into Engliſh. In the ſecond Feten 
are the following pieces. XVII, The entire Epiſbde of 
Mezentius and Lauſus, out of the tenth Book of Virgil's 
SEncids, tranſlated into Engh/b. XVIII, The Speech 
Venus 4 Vulcan, tranſlated out of the eighth Book of 
irgil's Afncids. XIX, The Beginning of the g, Book 
of Lucretius, tranſlated into Enghilh. XX, The Begin- 
ning of the ſecond Book of Lucretius, tranſlatey i 
Engliſh. XXI, Tranſlation of the latter part of the 
third Bast of Lycretius, agaiafi-the: Fear of B's 
XXII, The fourth Boat of Lucretius, concerning the Na- 
ture of Love, tranſlated into Engliſh. XXIII. Tranſ- 
lation from the fifth Book of Lucretius. XXIV, 4 
nis. Hum 'Theocritus Iahulium XVII. XXV. Ho- 
race Lib. 1. Ode 2 tranſlated im Exgi . XXVI, 
Horace, Ode 29. 3. paraphraſed into Pindarigue 
Verſe, and inſcribed to the Right Honourable Laurence 


Earl of Rochefter. XXVII., From Horace, Epod. 2. 


XXVI, of Song. XXIX, I Letter from My. s 
den to Sir George Etheridge. XXX, Prologue to the 
Univerſity of Oxford, ſpoken by My. Hart, at the afing 
of" the Silent Woman. XXXI, Epilogue to the ſame. 
XXXII, Prologue to the Uni of Oxford, 1674. 
Spoken by Mr. Hart. XXX1II, » Epilogue, at 
Oxford by Mrs. Marſhall. XXXIV, Projogue 'to the 
Univerfity of Oxford. XXXV, The Prologue at Ox- 
ford, 1680. XXXVI, The Prologue to Albumarar. 
XXXVII. Prelogue ts Avirogus reviv'd. Spoken 6 


My. Hart. XXXVIII. Prologue ſpoken the fir SI 


the King's Houſe ating after the Fire. XXXIX, Pra- 
Aue for the women, when they attrd at the Old Theatre 
in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, XL, A Prologue polen at" the 

ring of the New Houſe, March 26+ 1674. XLI, 


we the fame oceafion. XLII, An E * * 
XLIII, Zn. fer the — Hawe. XLIV, Pro- 
logue to the Princeſs of Cleves. XLV, Epilogue ts the 
Jame. XLVI, Prologue to his Reyal Highneſs upon bur 
Joſt Appearance at the Duke's Theatre, ' finte his reture 
from Scotland, 1682. In the third Volume are the 
following pieces. XLVII, The laft arting of Hector 
and Andromache ; from the fixth book of Homer's 
Hiads. Tranſlated from the original. XLVIII, Thre- 
nodia Auguſtalis; @ funeral Pindaric Poem ſacred to the 
happy Memory of King Charles IT. In the fourrb Vo- 
lume are the following. XLIX, To Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, principal Painter to his Majefly. L., The Art 
of Poetry : written in French by the Siewr de Boileau, 
Made Engliſh by Sir William Soame. Bar. And re- 
viſed and altered by Mr. John Dryden. In the Ad- 
verti/ement prefixed to it we are informed, that this 
Tranſlation of Monſr. Boileau's Art of Poetry was made 
in the year 1680 by Sir William Seame of Suffolk 
Bart, ; who being intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Dryden, deſired his Reviſal of it, Mr. Dryden made 
very conſiderable alterations in it, particularly in the 
beginning of the fourth Canto; and it being his opi- 
nion, that it would be better to ap the Poem to 
Engliſh Writers, than keep to the French names, as 
it was firſt tranſlated, Sir Milla defired he would 
take the pains to make that alteration ; and according- 
ly that was entirely done by Mr. Dryden. This Poem 
was firſt publiſhed in 1683. Sir William was after- 
wards ſent Embaſſador to Conſtantinople in the reign 
of King James IT, but died in the voyage. LI, Pro- 
eue to the Propheteſs ; ſpoken by My. Betterton. LIT, 
To my honoured Friend Sir Robert Howard on his excel- 
lent Poems, By Mr. John Dryden. LIII, To the 


Lady Caſtlemain, pen her encouraging bis firſt * 5 
LIV, 


In the f Volume are the following pieces. 

On the Death of Amyntas : a — Elogy. LV, On 
the Death of a very young Gentleman. LVI, To my bo- 
noured Friend Dr. Charleton on bis learned and uſeful 
Works; but more particularly his Treatiſe of Stone» 
Heng, by bim ed to the true friends. VII, Upon 
the Death of the Barl of Dundee. LVIII, The Lady's 


of Song. LIX, Upon young My. Rogers / Glouceſterſhire. 


LX. To Henry Higden Eſq; on his Tran/[ation of the 
1 10th 


"i 
had 


(4) V 


$6. edi 


1713, 


(q) Vol. & pag · 
36. edit. London 
1713, in amo. 


7. Diſertation 
en reading tbe 
Claſſics, and form- 
Snake 
1709. Preface, 
17 18. 4th 


1730. 


6 Letters con- 
cerning the En- 
liſh Nation, 

XVIII. 


year 


ſtancy of his temper 


| 1 Bn 0 
f 1 : 
A » * «4 


had formed a plan for an Heroic Poem II]. The Author of the Spefator Num. 341 (4) 


obſerves, that if he was not the beſt 


687 


riter of Tragedies in his time, he was allowed 


by every one to have the happieſt turn for a Prologue or an Epilogue.” He has been 
charged with engaging Mr. Cteech in his Tranſlation of Horace, (in which that Gen- 


tleman had very ill ſucceſs) out of jealouſy of his riſing reputation {KK}. 
Works already mentioned, he abs Life | Lakes, and that o P 

to the Trandlations;;of thoſe Authors by ſeveral hands; the 
before Sir Henty Sheer's Tranſlation of that Hiſtorian y the H 
women, being a Agence of the ſex, written by William Walſh 
1691 in 8vO. He 'tranſlated alſo Maimbourg's Hiſt 
Felton (7) obſerves, that our Author · at once gave the 


„ of his own knowled 


arch prefixed 

Life of Polybius, publiſhed 
ace to A Dialogue concerning 
q; and printed at London 
the League. Dr. 

rules, and broke them in ſpite 


ge, and the Rebear/al. His prefaces are many of them admirable upon 


Dramatic Writings ; he had ſome peculiar notions, which he maintains with great addreſs ; 
but his judgment in diſputed points is of leſs weight and value, becauſe the incon- 


did run into his thoughts, and mixed with the conduct of his 


e writings, as well as his life.“ Monſieur de Voltaire ſtyles () him “ a Writer whoſe 


„genius was too exuherant, and not acc 


anied with judgment enough;“ and tells us, 


that if he bad writ only a tenth part of the works he left bebind bim, bis charaftsor would have been 


conſpicuous in every part; but bis great fault is his having endeavoured: to be univerſal, 

Dennis among his Letters (u) has one (u) on the Conſpiracy againſt the Reputation of 
Dryden; in which he tells us, that he . infinitely eſteemed him for the ſolidity of his 
thought, for the ſpring, the warmth, and the beautiful turn of it; for the power, 


Mr. 


Beſides the 


(t } Original Let» 


ters familiar, mo- 
ral and critical, 
By Mr. Dennis, 
vol. 2. pag. 289 
& ſegg. edit. 4 


My, London 1721, in 
Svo. 


and (#) It is dated 


« variety, and fulneſs of his harmony; for the purity, the perſpicuity, the energy of 717 ” 


« his expreſſion, and (whenever the followin 


« and ſolemnity, and majeſty of his ſtyle,” 


toth Satyr of Juvenal. LXI, A Song. LXII, A Song. 
LXIII. Ar Epitaph on the Lady Whitmore. LXIV, 
the Epitaph on Sir Palmes Fairborne's Tomb in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey. LXV, Eleonora: 4 Panegyrical Poem, 
dedicated to the Memory of the late Counteſs of Abingdon. 
LXVI, Rondelay. LXVII, To the pious Memory of the 
accompliſh d young Lady, Mrs. Anne Killigrew, excel- 
tent in the trwo Sifter Arts of Poefie and Painting. An 
Ode. 2 Veni Creator Spiritus, tramſlated in 
parapbraſe. LXIX, Song to @ fair + Lady got 

out of towm in the ſpring. LK the Ducheſs on 2 
Return from Scotland in the year 1682. LXXI, To 
bis dear Friend Mr. Congreve on his Comedy call d, The 
Double Dealer. LXXII, To the Earl of Roſcommon, 
en bis excellent Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe. LXXIII, 
Prolague to the Univerſity of Oxford, 1681. LXXIV, 4 
Prologue. In the fixth Volume are the following pieces. 
LXXV, A Familiar Epiſtle to Mr. Julian, Secretary 10 
the Maſes. LXXVI, Upen Mr. Milton's Picture, be- 


fore his Paradiſe loſt. 


Il It appears from the Dedication of his Aureng- 

to the Earl of Mulgrave, that he had formed a 
plan for an Heroic Poem.) We ſhall give the paſſage, 
wherein he mentions it, at length. The truth is, 
the confideration of ſo vain a creature as man is 
% not worth our pains. . I have fool enough at home 
without looking for it abroad; and am a ſufficient 
„ theater to myſelf of ridiculous actions, without ex 
e pecting company, either in a court, a town, or 
„ play-houſe. It is on this account I am weary with 
« drawing the way ng” of = and Lazars of the 
6 le, where ever of imperfection more 
« — me — 3 do others. If I muſt 
«4 be condemned to rhyme, I ſhould find ſome eaſe 
„ in my change of puniſhment. I deſire to be no 
longer the Siſyphus of the ſtage, to rowl up a ſtone 
« with-endleſs labour, (which, to follow the Proverb, 
* 2 no moſs,) and which is perpetually falling 
<6 again. I never thought myſelf very fit for an 
employment, where many of my Predeceſſors have 
«« excelled me in all kinds; and ſome ug — con- 
« temporaries, even in own partial judgment, 
% have omdone me in Comer. Some little hopes I 
„have yet remaining, and thoſe too, conſidering my 
«4 abilities, may be vain, that I may make the world 
««. ſome part of amends for many ill Plays by an He- 
„ rojic Poem. Your Lordſhip bas been long acquaint- 


ed with my deſign ; the ſubject of which you know 
«is n hy Engi/h, and neither too far diſ- 


DUAREN (FRANCIS) Profeſſor of Civil Law at Bourges 
He was the firſt of the French Civilians, who 


was of St. Brien, a City of Bretagne. 


g great qualities are required) for the pomp, 


* tant from the preſent age, nor too near approach- 
« ing it. Such it is in my opinion, that I could not 
have wiſhed a nobler occaſion to do honour by it 
„to my King, my country, and my friends; moſt 
«« of our ancient Nobility being concerned in the ac- 
<« tion. And your Lordſhip has one particular rea- 
« ſon to this undertaking, becauſe you were 
the firſt who gave me the opportunity of diſcourſing 
it to his Majeſty and his Royal Highneſs. They 
«« were then pleaſed both to commend the deſign, and 
„% to Encourage it by their commands. But the un- 
« ſettledneſs of my condition has hitherto put 1 
% to my thoughts concerning it. As I am no ſucceſ- 
& for to Homer in his wit, ſo neither do I defire to 
e be in his poverty. I can make no Rhapſodies, 
nor go a begging at the Grecian doors, while 1 
e fing the praiſes of their anceſtors. The times of 
« vy_ pleaſe me better, becauſe he had an Auguſe 
* tus for his Patron. And to draw the allegory nearer 
% you, I am ſure I ſhall not want a Mecznas with 
* him. It is for your Lordſhip to ſtir up that remem- 
„ brance in his Majeſty, which his many avocations 
„of buſineſs have cauſed him, I fear to lay aſide. 
« And (as himſelf and his Royal Brother are the 
“ Heroes of the Poem) to repreſent to them the 
«« images of their warlike predeceſſors ; as Achilles is 
* ſaid to be rouſed to glory with the fight of the 
combat before the ſhips. For my own part, I am 
e ſatisfied to have offered the deſign, and it may be 
* to the advantage of my reputation to have it re- 
«« jeRed.” 

[KK] He has been charged with engaging My. Creech 
in his tranſlation of Horace, ( in which that Gentleman 
had very ill ſucceſs, ) out of jealouſy of bis riſing 
reputation.) Mr. Dryden is {aid to have written a 
copy of verſes to Mr. Creech prefixed to the tranſla- 
tion of Lucretius by the latter, in which he adviſed 


him to tranſlate Horace. But Mr. Gildon obſerves (57), (57) Laws of Po- 
that thoſe verſes were not written by Mr. Dryden, but . pag. 319, 


by a Right Reverend Prelate, whom, ſays Mr, Gildon, 
1 ſhall not name, though dead, becauſe he thought fit 
to conceal his name, when alive. In the next place, 
there is no impartial judge (let Mr. Creech's 
be what it will for his tranſlation of Lucretius, ) who 
can believe that Mr. Dryden had the leaft cauſe to by 
apprehenſave of Mr. Creech's growing applauſe, when he 
bas given us bis tranſſation of ſtveral parts of that 
C 
done. q . 


in the ſixteenth Century, 


cleared the Civil Law Chair from the barbariſm of the Gloſſators, in order to introduce 


the pure ſources of the antient jurisprudence. As he was deſirous not to ſhare this ho- 


out 


320. 


ation 
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Di 


an he viewed with an Envious eye the r 
ron, who blended likewiſe polite Literature With 


tion of his coll. 


jealouſy prompted: bim to write a book, in which! he endeavoured to leſſen” the eſteem 


(a) Ex n. which the world had for his collegus (a) [H]J. We find che maxim, Paſcitur in vivis 


marthano, in 


Ehgiis, lib. 1. livor, poſt fata quieſcit, verified in him; for after the death of Baron he ſhewed him- 
» ſe ; 


Pag · Mm. 38. 


— 
- 


If one of the mott zealous to immertalize his memory,-and erected a monument in 
(b) Pets ſua honour of the deceaſed: at his 'owniexpence (5). He had other 
« in 54s his uneaſineſs. He could not ſee without regret, that the 


ments. Sammarth. was younger than he, roſe to a great height (c); and after he was delivered from that 


in Elepiis, lib. 1. 1 
. thorn, he 


ried (). You will find in Moteri many 


perceived; that Cujas, who faxcecded that dangerous rival (), had ſtill greater 2 
merit. He did not at all. love this newcomer, and there-arofe between them ſuch 
that the conſequences of them might have occaſioned 
Bourges, if Cujas had not left the field and retired to Valence, in order to teach 
Law there (e). Duaren died in 1559 at the age of fifty 


— 


vil 
y years, without having ever mar- 
rticulars, which I have omitted to avoid 


TY * repetition but it will be neceſſary that L ſHould explain, better than he has done, hat relates 
to Duaren's want of memory [BJ. He has ſaid nothing of a remarkable incident, which C. Thosnus, 


had the courage to ſe 


1 " 4 


I ſhall not paſs over in ſilence ; it is, that Duaren was a Proteſtant, and that he never 2% 
parate from the Church of Rome. Baudouin treated him as a Ni- _ 


: 


collegues, ' who revived 
reputation of Baudouin, who 


great diſorders in the . of 


ſtudy of che Law. This 


ſe Papyr. Maſſo, 
Part. 2. 
pag. 257. 


(4) Bullart, - 
tom. 1. pig. 2 
See the 7 


BAUDOUIN * 
Remark LEJ. 


lid, 23. page 
71 


log. lib. 8. pag» 


codemite and  Prevaricator | [CJ, and reproached him with being a pflagiary from / S«mmarth. 


Visit 
: 


[Y He avrote: a Work, in which be endeavoured to 
leſſen the reputation of his Collegue.] This has 
been expreſſed in very ſtrong terms by Sam anus. 
Hominum opinioni de Baronis doctrina conceptæ nonnihil 
detrabere conatus eft, edita in eum de juriſdiftione & 
imperio apologia malevoli animi tefie in pofteram futn- 

(1) Sammarth. va (1. i. e. He endeavoured to detract a little 
Elag lib. 1. pag ** from the opinion, which mankind had entertained 
m. 38. of the learning of Baron, having publiſhed againſt 
him an apology concerning juriſdiction and empire; 
which will be a witneſs of his malevolent.diſpaſition 
** to poſterity.” I ſought ſor this treatiſe Duaren's 
(2) In the edition Works, and have been ſurprized to find it ſo ſhort (2), 
of Geneva 1608, that it does not quite fill five pages ; but it appears from 
in fol. the preamble that the Author had reduced his apology to 
(3) See yay: 283. what is called Summa Capita; and that he had ſup- 
Part 2. of de Preſled. the reſt in order to ſhew ſome kind of com- 
Duaren's Jerks, plaiſance to Baron. He addreſſes this Abridgment to 
edit. Aurel. Al- him, and dates it January the ſt 1549. He obſerves, 
lobrog. 1603- that the Apology had. been printed Without his know- 
the year before, under the name | of Ambroſits 

Letus. Monſr. Teiſſier divides this Work into two; 
he diſtinguiſhes the Treatiſe de Juriſdictiane & Imperio 

from the Apolagia aden ſus Eguinarium Baronem. | 

[] I will be neceſſary, that I ſhould explain better 

than Moreri has done, what relates to Duaren's want 

of memory.] Moreri tells us, that Francis Duarem was 

obliged to read the Speeches which he made ; that this 

want of memory prevented bim from communicating to 
the learned 22 of 97 E knowledge in the Civil 

Law, which was the reaſon that they 0 
the eſteem, which they had may popes 

ſhould have ſaid, that Duaren not having a very good 

memory, he never xzecited his lectures - heart, but 

read them from his papers; ſo that when he travelled 

in Germany without his collections, he never would 

venture to go up into the pulpit. He was requeſted 

to do ſo in divers places; his refuſal led ſeveral ig- 

norant perſons, and incompetent judges of things, to 

doubt of his capacity. Erat Duarenus actrrimo qui- 
dem judicio, Jed memoria minus felici, neque unguam niſi 

ex ſcripto prælegebat. Quo fattum eſt ut in Germa- 

nico itinere cum paſſim a doctiſſimis viris ad prælegendum 
prouocaretun, nec eorum utique deſideriis abtemperare 

(gud a ſuis commentariis deſtitutus omminò ſibi diffideret ) 

d. nonuullis rerum imperitis & iniguè judicantibus habi- 

(4) Sammarth. TA it indoor (4). i. e. Duaren had an excellent 
Elog. lib. 1. pag. ** judgment, but a bad memory, upon which account 
m. 38. he always read his lectures from bis notes. And 
« therefore in his travels in Germany, when he was 

« frequently importuned by learned men to give them 

* ſome lectures, and was not able to gratify their 

«« deſire, (being diffident, becauſe he wanted his notes,) 

© he was accounted a man of little learning by ſome 

(5) One may ignorant and perverſe judges.” This is the ori- 
ei by ginal, which, Moreri endeavoured to tranſlate, and has 
that Moreri 


the ſpecics. (5) in the Ciuil Law, inſtead of reading Lectures in 
/ G10 Law he has applied to the learned what 


ipoiled in three places. He bas put Speecher inſtead 
puts the gerus for Of Lectures: he has communicated his knowledge 


* 


the ignorant, who were capable of deſpi 
a famous Doctor upon pretence, that he did not — 
the Pulpit, when he paſſed as a traveller thro' a place, 
where there was an Academy. Suſpect as much as 
you pleaſe, that he is diffident of his memory, and 
that it depends on the collections, which he has leſt in 
his cloſet ; you cannot poſſibly: conclude, if you know 
how to judge of things rightly, that he is not a man 
of abilities. Obſerve, that Sammarthanus inſinuates, 
that Duaren refuſed to mount the pulpit,” not becauſe 
he would have been obliged to „but becauſe not 
having his Papers, he was apprehenſive of not bei 
able to draw up a Lecture, in Which every thing w 
be exactly quoted. Moſt Profeſſors have their Notes 
under their eyes, when they read a Lecture: their 
office does nat require them to do otherwiſe; and 
hence it is that the title of Reader in ſuch a ſcience 
is ſynonombus to that of Proſeſſur. We muſt-there- 
fote believe, that the Proſeſſors and Students of Ger- 
many. would not have been ſurprized to ſee Duaren 
read: | Thoſe — — judged amiſs of — 
proceed upon this ſuppoſition, that his m | 
not enable. him to ce by heart a diſcourſe 
of an hour long, but that he had not 


enough to compoſe ſuch a diſcourſe without the 


aſſiſtance of his Papers. It ſignifies: little whe+ 
ther he reads, or recites by heart; one is as | 
as the other. They are appointed to enlighten the 
underſtanding, and not to move the paſſions. If the 
queſtion was about preaching, the difference would be 
very conſiderable, and yet at preſent the greateſt part 
of the Engliſh Preachers read their Sermons to the 
le. | | 
We may obſerve by the way, that modes chan 
even in Univerſities. It was a general cuſtom in 


XVIch Century for Profeſſors, who were ſtrangers, 


when they paſſed through a city, where there was an 
Academy, to be deſired to give public Lectures. This 
cuſtom, I think, is now diicontinued. But among Mi- 
niſters, civility abſolutely requires. thoſe of the 

to offer the pulpit to ſtrangers. And hence it is, 
that a Miniſter never travels without carrying in his 
Portmanteau his beſt Sermons ; for he knows well e- 
nough, that he ſhall be deſired to preach in other 
towns. Jokers call theſe Sermons Pocket Piftals. 

[C] Duaren was: a Protefiant (G «) Baudouin treated 
him as a Nicodemite and Prevaricator.) Mr. Cathe- 
rinot, the King's Advocate at Bourges, obſerves that in 
1550 Duaren publiſbed his Treatiſe of Benefices (I 8), in 
which he made himſelf ſuſpetted of hereſy by bis dodtrines 
and raillery. It was inſerted in the Index Expurgato- 
rius a/ Rome (6). Baudouin having retired from 


belonged only to the ignorant. Theſe were in effect 
none but i 


F- (6) Catherinot, 


s, and making an open profeſſion of the Proteſtant Calviniſme de 


eligion at Straſbourg, wrote againſt Duaren under 
the name of the Chriſtian Civilian (7), and 


Berri, page 4+ 


= (7) This book 


him with being a Papiſt only in appearance, and op- was printed at 
poſing the Religion of his heart. Thoſe, who have —_— in 
not this Boolc, will find ſome extracts from it at the 33“ 


beginning of Theodore Beza's Anſwer to the mpeg 
I | : 


dem. det Sciences, 


(9 
R 
du 
7 


ä v9. 


Calvin [ D]. There are very few who remark what 1 am going to relate. Dufren Hav- 
ing quitted his office of Profeſſor, it was given to Baudouin, who three years after adviſed 


them to recall him, and reſigned to him the firſt place [E]. 


of Baudouin, who had deſcribed himſelf in the re- 
reproaches, which he caſt upon Duaren. We find in 
theſe extracts, that the Sorbonne . obliged Duaren to 
recant. Tu nos fortaſſe alio trahere vis auribus conſtric- 
tos. Requonam? an ad tribunal Sorbonicum ubi palino- 
diam turpem & nefariam canere tus exemplo & more 
nobis perfuadeas ? Ignoſce, Duarene, non poſſumus, ma- 
(8) Balduinus, umu (ut ile olim Philoxenus) ad Latumias. i. e. 
fol. 212+ 'apud \ © You would perhaps drag me by the ears to ſome 
Theodor. Beram, a other quarter. But whither ? To the Tribunal of 
— 199+ don. 2* < the Sorbonne, where you would perſuade us after 
open « your example and cuſtom to make a ſhameful and 
« wicked Recantation ? Pardon me, O Duaren; we 
cannot do it; I had rather (as Philoxenus ſaid for- 
„ merly) dig in a quarry.” We ſhall fee in the 
following remark the correſpondence, . which he had 
with Calvin. 
5 al Teiſſier, Tom. I. pag. 376 of. his Elogies, laſt 
Edition, remarks from Catherinot, that in 1535 Daa- 
ren, and all the reſt of the Profeſſors at Bourges, to 
the number of eight, were ſuf of being Luthe- 
rans; and it is well known, that this ſuſpicion with 
regard to Duaren, particularly related to his Treatiſe 


of Benefices. But every body is not acquainted with 
another particular, which muſt neceſſarily have increaſed 


remove that ſtone of offence from the eyes of the Luthe- 
rans. 


(®) Sealiger ana, 
under the word 


Hotomanni Fran- genere (Traditionum) ſays the Addition which follows im- 
co - Gallia. ' 


tabula lapidea inciſum, & ad ca 

affixum erat: ſed Franciſci Duareni admonitu, 

gui tum in illa Academia Jus Civile profitebatur, eæemp- 
tum ac diſturbatum eft. 

Crit. Rem. 
$ [5] A miſtake : the licence for publiſhing of this 
treatiſe is dated November the 19th of the following 
year 1551. | | 


| CrrT. Rem. 
[D] Reproached him with being a 


Plagiary from 


Catvin.) Baudouin affirmed, that what is contained / 


in Duaren's book relating to the Prieſthood, was taken 

out of Calvin's works. It is ſaid, that he made this 

remark merely to expoſe him to the rage of Perſecu- 

tors. Duaren was prodigiouſly enraged at this fraud ; 

he complained by letter and word of mouth to Calvin, 

who paciſied him. Ju ea pugna quum veris armis deſti- 

tui ſe videret Balduinus, ad illiberales inſidias deſcendit, 

& Duareno ex pure orthodox fidei 23 invi- 

diam conflando, carnificum furori cum objecit. Capitale, 

ut ſcitur, in Gallia erat, non tantim doctrinæ notre 

ſubſeribere, ſed librts etiam noſtros furtim legere. Bo- 

nus hic pietatis ſectator, dum oftendere conatur Duarenum 

ex me didicifſe, & ex meis libris eſſe mutuatum quicquid 

in libro De ſacerdotiis probe & ſincerè docuerat, non alid 

ſpectawit quam ut furigſis Eecigſiæ hoſlibus gladium homi- 

ni jugulando porrigeret. Si barbara hac immanitas mihi 

diſplicuerit, nihil mirum: uin potius hoc uno. flratage- 

mate deteftabilem ſe piis omnibus reddidit. Et tamen 

cùm de ea. per litteras, & coram congueſius eſt Duarenus, 

* hominem ingento, 8 — — e wy 

ut in certamine | uturus efjet ſuperior, mitigavi (10). 
Le Bat. i. e. In 8 when Baudouin found. himſelf 
Ain. pag. 368. 4% deſtitute of a juſt defence, he had recourſe to a diſho- 
Tackat. Theol. 4 nourable artifice z and by raiſing an odium againſt 


Vol, IV. 


I ſhall mention ſome other 
| patticulars,, 

*© Duaren on account of his approbation of the pure 

** and orthodox doctrine, expoſed him to the fury of 

the Perſecutors. It is known to have been capital} © - 

4. in France, not only to ſubſcribe to our doctrine, but 

** likewiſe to read our books privately. This honeſt 

Friend of Religion, while he endeavours to ſhew 

6 — had learned from me, and borrowed 

* my . writings what he had rightly taught in 

** his book — the Priefthocd. | ens, other 

view but to furniſh the furious enemies of the Church 

** with a ſword for the deſtruction of that gentleman. 

It is no wonder, that this barbarity of his diſpleaſed N 

me; and by this ſtratagem he made himſelf deteſta- 

dle to all pious men. However when Duaren com- 

** Plained to me of it by letters, and in perſon; I ap- 

peaſed him, who was ſo eminent for his genius, 

*« eloquence: and learning that he would have been 

much ſuperior in the conteſt.” Add to this a paſ- 

ſage of his in the anſwer of Theodore Beza to the ſame | 

Baudouin (10). . heron" 4 * of the I 
LE] Duaren having quitted bis office of Profeſſor; it vohume of Beza's 

Was given to Baudouin, who three years after adviſed Works. 

them to recall him, and reſigned to him the firſt place.] | 

Here is my proof (11): Certe tam habitus jam tune (11) Reſponſ. ad 

fait pro Furisconſulto' minime vulgari, ut nom ſolum Cas — 2 

Grati anopolitani talem profeſſorem requirerent '( tametfi Balan, ve 

qua iftic (12) vixerat exiflimationem ſuam minuifſtt ) See other proofs. 

ſed & Bituriges eum accerſerunt ut Duareno qui tunic ab- in the following 

dicarat ſuccederet. i. e. It is certain, that even 

then he was eſteemed a Civiliaꝝ ſo much above the 

common rank, that he was not only deſired by the (12) That is at 

city of Grenoble for their Profeſſor, (though he had Sena a. 

leſſened his reputation by living there) but likewiſe 

was invited to Bourges to ſucceed Duaren, who had 

** zeligned his place.” This relates to Baudouin in 

the year 1538. Cum Barone conjunct iſii mus | 


is deindt wvixit, hoc eft, triennum docuit totum Jus Civile 


Balduinus .. ,. mortuo Barone auditor. fuit ut Duarenus 


 revocaretur, atque ut illi redeunti ultro conceſſit priorem, in 


quo comſiſtere poterat, locum, fic babuit toto quadriennio- fine 
ullius is fignificatione bonum collegam (13). 1. e. (13) yſ. ad 
„ Baudouin lived in the riteſt friendſhip with Baron Cie ze exam, 
«« as long as the latter lived; that is, for three years, 1e 84. 

and taught Civil Law.. .. upon the death of Baron, | 

„ Duaren was recalled. upon his ſollicitations, and 

„ Baudouin yielded to him at his return the firſt place, 
which he might have inſiſted upon; and found him 
% a good Collegue without the leaſt hgn of envy or 
«« reſentment, for four years together.” I omit the 
remainder of this paſſage, in which he owns, that 
at laſt there aroſe a conteſt between theſe two Profeſſors, 
after Baudouin was retired. I paſs over the contra- 
diction which we meet with in the other fide of the 
page: it is a very groſs one. Negue vero dubito guin 
nunc Duarenus wiveret Balduinum tam complecteretur 
a vobis nunc vexatum, quam ob eo veſtratum partium ſuſ- 
pecto fuit interdum Aß ALIEN ATUs (14). i. e. I 
«© do not doubt, but that if Duaren was living, he 
„would as cordially embrace Baudouin, now he is 
„ perſecuted by you, as he was AVERSE to him, wen 
he ſuſpected him to be of your party.” He had juſt 
ſaid, that while Baudouin taught at Bourges, he did 
not receive any marks of enmity from Duaren, and 
afterwards he ons that he had received ſome, becauſe 
he was ſuſpected of Calviniſm. Theſe ſuſpicions can- 

not relate to the time which followed Baudouin's de- 


14) Ibid, folio 
4 verſo, 


ture; for he went to Geneva upon his leaving 

= and afterwards. to Straſbourg, and declared 
himſelf openly. of the Reformed Religion (15). They (15) See bis Ar- 
relate therefore to his ſtay. at Bourges, during which, [>]. Remark 
as he owns himſelf, he was greatly ſuſpected of favour- © = 
ing the Proteſtants. His contradiction then is manifeſt 
and inexcuſable. {ud were dicere paſſum Balduinum in 
ea urbe {ape veſtro nomine in periculum veniſſe dum vobis 
amiciar efſe credebatur, & erat fortaſſe quam efſe debebat, 
neque certe aliud habebant illi quos laudas, 8 . "2 
huic odioſe objeftarent (16), i, e. I can truly afhrm (16) Reſponſio ad 
* this, that Baudouin was frequently in danger in 8 Be: 
* that city on your account, being ſuppoſed to be 18. . 4 

7004 | e clingd 
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« clined to ty, as he was perhaps more than 

« "bs Rt fave born z and 2 which you 

« extoll, had nothing elſe to object againſt him.“ 

One of the paſſages which I have tranſcribed, diſco- 

vers an error in the writer, gy Ar ar = — 

* Mat. on Baudouin. Never jus Lutetiam (Balduinus) ſays he (17), 
* 2. magna jam — accerfitur a Biturigibus ad do- 
Page 257 · cendi munes ſuſcipiendum collega Baronis & Dua- 
reni rum. 1. e, Baudouin returning to 

% Paris, and having now raiſed himſelf a great repu- 

«+ tation, was invited to to be Proſeſſor and 
% Collegue of Baron and Duaren the Civilians.” 
This fignifies that the Univerſity of Bourges ſent for 
Baudouin to be Col with Baron and Duaren. 
This is a palpable miſtake, for he was invited to the 
Chair which Duaren had quitted. — — 
that Baudouin read Lectures in ni , 

TE Re. — he received the of Doctor. Cum publice 
Juris ciuilis obſcuriores titulss interpretatus fuiſſtt, incre- 

(19) Catherinot, dibili amnium io Docter eft renunciatus woce Baro- 
Calviniſme de mis (18). i. e. When he had publicly explained 


Berri, pag. 4+ the obſcure titles of the Civil Law, he was created 
20) Baldun, Doctor by Baron with univerſal a Now 
Boho od Cal: he received that March 12th 1549 (19). It 
vin. G Beam, ſhould be ſaid therefore that he his the 
2 ear before ; for he ta Civil Law at Bourges for 
(at) Menage, even years (20), and that Univerſity in 1555. 
Remargues fur la We muſt remark this, in order to correct an error re- 
„ Ar gots ing to the time when Eguinaire Baron died. Some 
2. PF ſay that be died in 1556 (21). They are miſtaken ; 
| for he lived but three years after Baudouin became his 
(22) Spondan. ad Collegue. If Mr. 8 us has rightly fixed his 
von. 1550. num. death on the 22d of Auguſt 1550 (22), we have new 


ſs reaſon to conclude, that Baudouin entered on his Pro- 
(23) Mr. Pin- fefſorſhip at Bourges in 1548. If he had entered on 


ſon de Riolles, in it in January, there be above two years and 
— Þo ro an half between his firſt Lecture and the death of Ba- 


ou apr ee ren; and this is ſufficient to ſay that they were Col- 
legues three years; for in ſuck books exact calculations 
(24) „ _ It is certain, — died Sep- 
arenus, Epi. ad 2249 1550, years (23). 
Schaf. Albaſpi- _ [H 1fhall — — iculars, <vhich will 
n um m 2 
295. | — = 41 a ent to Moreri.) Francis Duaren was 
Oper. It is dated the ſon of John Duaren, who exerciſed a place of judi- 
Novemb. 24, — He ſucceeded him in that place, 
1580. | performed the ſunctions of it for ſome time. Furi/- 
(25) Gulielm, Aictiani ante annos quingecim in Celtica noftra Britannia 
| Budzus, Epi. ven omuino infeliciter- præmſui, coque magiftraru in quo pa 
ad fo. Duare- tri jam ſeni fucceſſtram 'wvixdum anne in 
2 Is a- „ Er4ffus ita funfus ſum wt Se (24). i. e. “ Fifteen 
| — ++ years ago I diſcharged an office of judicature in our 
we”. country of — 77 not without ſucceſs; and in 
that poſt in which I ſucceeded my father, who was 
(26) Annus jam Advanced in years, when I was very young, I ated 
agitur nonus ex nin ſuch a manner, that &c.” He read Lectures on 
guo in banc civi- the Pandects at Paris in 1536, Fi — ſcho- 
nds aſe pubic s be bad three ſons of the learned (25). 
„ as tent for to in 1538 (26) to teach 
ren. Pref. Diſ- 2 — rap years — — was retired - (27). 
pat · anniv. dated qui is p in 1548, went to Paris in 
at Bourges in order to frequent the — hens to join 
n. the practice to the theory of the Law. This he de- 
(27) Triemio pep clares, in oe letter written to Francis Baudouin Who 
diſceſum Alciati had ſucceeded him. Cooptatum te in juris dudborum col- 
Profitert Jus ci- | Joginm & umm ex omnibus deleftum cui nos velut emeriti 
eG O. {ampadem curſu traderemus walde ita me Dew amet 
rat. recitata in tor (28). i. 8. * I proteſt, I fincerely rejoice that 
co:ptatione Bu. you are choſen into the College of the Civilians, and 
guerii, pag. m. * ſelected from all the Candidates to ſucoeed me, who 
err 
January 13th 1549 we remark that 


1 the year began then at Eaſter, ſo that in comparing 
for Alciat left - 
Bourges in 1534. baſtian de I Aubeſpine, we hall con- 
(28) Idem, ibid. tradiction in his calculations. He ſays in his let- 
pag. me 297. ter to Francis Baudouin, that he had for two years 
aris 
biennium inte He affirms in the other letter dated November 
| — 4 ldem, pag. the 4th 1550, that he had nted it ' for three 
(30) 14em, Epip. Jatus Jum (30). Theſe two dates relate to the ſame 
ad Sebaft- Albaſ. year 1550, it we begin the year at January. He 


his calculation; a 
that date with the letter which he w to Se 
(29) Studia jam frequented the Bar of the Parliament of P (29). 
years: In Baſilica Parienfs ad tres annos libenter ver- 
Pin. pag. 297+ was with the chicanery of the Court, and was 


. „ was with 


\ 


. * * 0 
1 þ : 


particulars, which will ſerve as a ſupplement to Moreri F An edition of his 


wor 
Was 


very glad that the advantageous offers made him by 
the Ducheſs of Berri ſiſter of Henry II, gave him a 
favourable opportunity to retire from the ar, and to 
reſume with honour the employ ment at Bourges, which 
he had there. He returned to his Proſeſſorſhip of Civil 
Law there in 1551. No Profeſſor except Alciat had 
ever ſo large a ſtipend in this Univerſity as our Du- 
aren. Decretum mibi «ft ex araria public flipendium 
annuum ad vicena milla ſeflertiorum nummun, id oft longe 
amplius & honorificentius (fi unum Alciatum excipias ) 
guam TJ uriſconſultus adhuc ullus habuifſe in ea tivitate 
dicatur (31). Beſides this he was Maſter of the Re- 
queſts to the Ducheſs of Berri (32). 
his Letter to Sebaſtian de Au 
24th 1550, he mentions the funeral of Eguinaire Ba- 
ron, Which was an authentic proof of the reſpect, 
which the ſcholars had for the memory of the de- 
ceaſed. Obſerve likewiſe, that in 1554 be had a 

inclination to go to Valence, whe hy we #6, 
fered a Profeflorſhip of Civil Law. Dum cuitor, ala bro, 
contende ut uni morem geram cum bona ber mee . . . 
wenia , . . interim wvobis gaafi arrbabonem 


mei in ves animi ac woluntatis mitte (33). (33) Duaren, 
your Epiſt. Dedicat, 
Comment. in Ti- 
tul. de Verberam 
| my fin- Obligationibus. 
to ſerve you.” It is in the be- 
ginning of the iſt 
vol. of his Works, 


4 7 2 While — —_— efforts to | 
10 with the leave of Miſtreſs. I 
40 — in the mean time a 4 of 
*« cere regard for you, and diſpoſition 
Thus he ſpeaks in the dedication of a Book in 1 
of the Univerſity of Valence. 
I have only touched A* upon his averſion 
eren 
very eloquen t deſcription M, think my i 
to tranſcribe here part of his words (34). 7s 
Parifienſi ad tres amm libenter verſatus ſum : 
ut verum fateor ) immodices ac prope inexplicabiles I; 
tium amfractus, quibus illud forum pre cater is abundat 
magis quam lites ipſas ac judicia, quibus humanum ge- 
mes carere non poſſe videtur, perinuitus nec abſque ingente 
Faſtidio illic widerim. Vir enim credibile oft quanta ili 
homimum eorumque graviſſimorum & le 4iffumorum multi- 
tude quam minutis, ac pufilſis in guoridie occupata 
fit. Ae wut de ampliſſimo —— an; Patrum ordine 
& conventu loguar, num videntur plerague torum 
judicia, que flatis legitimi ſque diabus as ts end pa- 
lam eduntur, non dicam augufto tho conceſſu, ſed infimo 
oo wat 1 N "Nam cum Wc, i. e. 
«« For years E. to frequent the 
„ Parliament of Paris; * truth) it 
great reluctance and diſſatisſaction 
that I ſaw the exceflive and almoſt inextricable la- 
«« byrinth of controverſies, which that Court-abounds 
*in above all others, rather than the Law-Proceedings, 
« which ſeem as it were-neceflary to mankind. Fo 
«<< it is ſcarce credible how great 
„ even of the beſt quality are daily engaged in che 
% moſt minute and trifling diſputes. And to f. 
« of the moſt venerable order of the Senators, do 
«« you think that moſt of their deciſions delivered on 
« ſtated days, are worthy, I will not ſay of that au- 
40 Aſſembly, but even of the meaneſt Tribunal? 
« For when &c.” All this is fall of ſenſe. 
Thoſe auguſt Aſſemblies, which are tiled Parliaments, 
are too important for the inconſiderable cauſes, deter- 
mined by them; and one cannot but regret a fine 
genius, who employs a great deal of time in 
ing to a cauſe there. What muſt he ſtudy and 
examine? The Phraſes made uſe of by a Notary in 
a will or contract of marria Age 
a mean private perſon, I have beard a . Counſellor 
of the Parliament of Mets ebſerve, that this ſort of 
ſtudy is the more diſagreeable, as it does not in the leaſt 
improve the genius, or enlarge its ideas. Let us in- 
ſert here the Verſes of Monſr. Ferrault concerning the 
diſadvantage of our advocates compared with thoſe of 
antiquity (35) : eee 


e la vy fapplaudir de ſes Orataws, 

* voy les Cicerons, je auy les Damoſthenes, - 
Ornemens eternels de Rome 8 | 
Dont te foudre tloquent me fait dija rrombler, 
Et qui de leurs grands — wes nous accabler. | 
Lu il. viennent, je 1 Dau, mai que fans evantage 
Entre les combatans le terrain ſe partage; 


554 


Due 


(31) Idem, ja, 

Obſerve that in bag. 298. See 

beſpine dated Nov. the Ro $9) of 
cle 


BAUDOUIN. 


(32) Idem, ibid, 


a number of men 


expreſs the mind of 


1 * 


2 


Idem, E . 
e. Al., 
baſp. page 297» 
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DU 


was publiſhed at Francfort in x61 in folio [G], His Treatiſe of Plagiarie is or owit- 

UE be ant wb 05 hs; ſhoft for ſo copious à ſubject. It 
might eniar with many other thoug ts 
letter which he wrote againſt Baudouin [I 


ted in it: it is a very curious diſcourſe, 


my" ry er | 
defendre d un champ trois fillons ufurpes ; 
, dans la 1 ili — leur eflude 

prover dq un juſte ſervitude ; * 

On gun riche Ps la 4 de leur Art 

Eclatte & fouftenir Its droits de Fean Maillart. 

[ fe anciquity applandi — of 
« antiquity applaudin on account 
«« her great Orators ; I ſee the Cicero's and Demoſthe- 
«c nes's, the eternal ornaments of Rome and Athens, 
the thunder of whoſe eloquence ſtill makes me trem- 
<4 ble, and who confound me with their great names. 
Let them enter; but let the fields be impartially 
«« divided between the combatants. Let us fee them 
at our Bar engaged in deſending three ridges of 
« land ufurped by ſome other perſon ; let them being 
« will killed in cuſtom employ their ſtudies to prove 
«« the right of a drain; and let them exhibit the 
„ whole pomp of their art in ſupporting the cauſe 
„of ſome mean Client.“ | 

[ An Edition of Duaren's Works was publiſhed at 


Francfort in 1592 in fol.] The catalogue of the Ox- 


Blount ford Library, Thomas Pope Blount (36) and ſeve- 
. 22 ral 2 only this Edition ; but I add that 
pag- m. 466. durin —— 4 e 
tion of his Writings at in 1554 in ol. prin 
 Roville; and that after his det a = 
compleat was publiſhed in the ſame city the ſame 
| Sor rep in 15 79 infol. Nicholas Ciſner, who had been 
his ſcholar, and was afterwards Profeſſor of Civil Law 
at Heidelberg, furniſhed the Printer with ſeveral Pieces. 
This appears from the little Preface, which he pre- 
fixed to that Edition, D 1578. I 
call it little, to diſtinguiſh it from that which he pre- 
fixed to the ſecond part of Duaren's Works, and 
which may be conſidered as a juſt Difſertation de modo 
& arte dicendi atque diſcendi jura. He wrote it at 
Spires in 1575. I have not the Edition menti- 
oned in the text of- this Remark ; but I know that 
it was reprinted at Francfort in 1607. I make uſe of 
that of Geneva in 1608 Petrum de la Roviere, 


(47) Evi 4, and am very ſorry not to in it the two Pieces of luculen 


Franciſco Bal- Duaren againſt Baudouin (37). 


duino. Defenſio It might be enlarged by a great many other 
adverſus Fain 5 72 ing to' furniſh one. Theſe per- 


Sycopbante male- ſons are ſcarce of without being compared to 
ca. Daw (38). 
95 fe ont N his thought in Horace : 
2. 14 a 
A » , 7-14 monitus, multum 
17 51% +: SOICY que monen- 
— 3 — Privatas ut quærat ober, & langere vitet 


Scripta, Palatinus uæcungue recepit Apollb: 

Ne, ff fort fuas repetitum venerit olim 

Grex avium plumas, moveat cornicula riſum, 

(39) Horat z. Furtivis nudata W 4 

5 5. - And how doth Celus do? 

« Whom ftill I warn, as I have often done, 

« To ſome ſtock, ſome riches of his own: 

„ And not from others labours, kept for fame 
„In wiſe Apollo's temple, ſteal a name; | 
% Left all the Birds ſhould come and claim their 


66 own, 
Pr ' be his, when ſtoPn plumes 
a Ds bo vt ge 


Duaren made uſe of this ; for he boaſts, that he is 

able to reduce eaſily the Plagiary to the condition of 

that Bird. Corniculam Horatianam plane mibi depre- 

 hendifſe videor, quam furtivis nudare coloribus mihilo 

mibi difficilius ofſe puto quam Ariſtopbani - Nd 
Alexandrinorum furta ere ac convVincere (40). i. e. 

228 « J think I have plainly diſcovered Horace's Daw, 
pag» 296, Part 2, ** Which it is as eaſy for me to ſtrip of his ſtolen fea- 
Oper. «© thers, as it was for Ariſtophanes to detect the Pla- 
« giariſm of the Alexandrian Poets.” But I have 

not yet ſeen'any perſon compare Plagiaries to Partridges. 

A the Partridge fitteth on * and hatcheth them not ; 

h he that getteth riches, and not by right, ſhall leave 


WE I ſhall give ome extracts from a 
| ___ "Dvgtrs 


„ of his days, and at bi: end fall be 
4 are l of the + Bri je (4?) Jeremiah - 


them in the 
a fool (41). 


_ remiah, and declare that thoſe who enrich themſelves as 


with the ſubſtance of athers, ſhall not keep their ill- 
Co00h. out tp thpie degeli. - {nteqpapters 8 4 
on this paſſage, that the Partridge ſteals the eggs of 
other Birds, and fits on them, - but that the youn 
ones, which ſhe hatches, do not own her for: their 
mother, but leave her and go to the birds which laid 
the eggs (42). This is the uſual fate of Plagiaries, (42) 5 Droſius, 
They reap what they had not ſown ; they educate o- 2 — 
ther people's children ; they raiſe themſelves a ſurrep- 100. 9 
titious family: but theſe ſtolen children do like ill- 
gotten wealth, male 288 dilabuntur, they take 
wings and fly to their real father. An Author who 
has been robbed, claims his own property; and if he 
be nted by death, his ſon, relation, or friend, 

ues his right. A perſon likewiſe, who is no friend 
of his, will do him this good office, in order to have 
the honour of diſcovering the theft, or to cover the 
Plagiary with confuſion. What the loye of juſtice would 
not inſpire him with, vanity, ill-nature; deſire of re- 

will ſuggeſt to him; fo that ſooner or later ſtolen 

produgion ndon the thief. Obſerve; that ſome 


formed : it is true, they ſometimes torment themſelves, 

in order to give them another air, to prevent the theft 

being ſo eaſily diſcovered ; and then they may the more 

properly be compared to the Partridge. I am ſur- 

prized, that the name of this bird has not been given 

to thoſe men who _ up the children, which ano- 
has gotten at their houſe. It is more ſuitable . 

them/ than the name of that bird (43), which goes (43) The Cud 

and lays in another bird's neſt, and leaves it to hack 5 

and breed the young one. Perhaps they were per- 

ſuaded of the truth of this ſtory” of the Partridge. 

A learned critic has long ago infinuated, that St. Jerom 

is miſtaken in citing the teſtimony of three excellent 

Naturaliſts (44): Hieronymus teftes citas bujis rei ſand (44) Drofius, 
tos, & ques, ut minus idoneos,' rejicere nemo port, Dee uur. lib. 4. 

— videlicet, Theophraſium, 2 Plinium ; fed © ch te. hon 

an vere, fides penes ipſum efto, ego ſan? apud illes au- 

thores nihil tale legere ruth; ; Hier maymi eft in 

commentariis ad eum locum (45) : Aiunt, inquit, ſcrip- (45) That is, the 

tores naturalis hiſtori tam beſtiarum & volucrum, — . of the 

quam arborum herbarumque, quorum principes ſunt Tenia 

apud Græcos Ariſtoteles & Theophraſtus, apud nos 

Plinius ſecundus, hanc perdicis eſſe naturam, ut ova. 

alterius perdicis, id eſt, aliena furetur, & eis incubet 


ſoveatque: cumque feetus adoleverit, avolare ab eo, 


& alienum parentem relinquere. i. e. St. Jerom 
« alledges in proof of this ſome witneſſes, whoſe 
* authority I can by no means reje&, via. Ariſtotle 
«©. 'Theophraſtus, and Pliny ; but whether truly, m 
be left to his credit. For my part, I do not re- 
* member to have read any ſuch thing in thoſe Writers. 
The paſſage of St. Jerom is in his Commentaries 
« on that place: "The Writers, ſays he, of | the 
% Natural Hiftory of beafls and birds, as well as trees 
% and herbs, the chief of whom among the Grethi are 
© Ariſtotle, and Theophraſtus, among the Latin Plinius 
Secundus, tell us, that it is tht nature of 'the Par- 
« tridge to F nag the eggs of another Partridge, and 
*« fit upon them; and that when the" young" onts are 
«« grown up, they fly away from their fofter-parent.” 

IT] 1 ſhall give fome extratts of a" Letter, which 
Drufius wrote againſf} Baudozin.] I found it among 
the pieces, which are joined to Calvin's "Anſwer ad (46) Ser the Re. 
Balduini Convicia (46). Duaren wrote it after be had Arte J of the 
ſeen an Oration, which Baudouin had publiſhed in DOUIN. 
Germany, and which was very ſevere upon the Pro- 
feflors . of egos. No perſon was named in it, but 
it was eaſily whom the Orator meant, and that 
Duaren in particular was ill treated in it. If we cre- 
dit this Letter of Duaren, thoſe who were moſt fa- 
vourable to Baudouin, who loved and eſteemed his 
talents, commended him in ſuch a manner, that an 
unlucky But generally entered into their commendati- 
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74) Other wite DUEL LIUS (a) (CATUS) Conſul in che yea?” of Rome 493, 'vinquithed the 


it Duwillias, 
4% Tae, lib. ed (b). A column was 


2. cap. 2. 


(c) hals, lib. ſhips, with Which they were adorned. 


A 
as 8 Rome about the end of the XVI Century. 


Carthaginian Fleet, and was the firſt Roman to whom a naval triumph was grant- 
N 752 n — . ne ho. 

in honour of him with. a fine inſcription, It was 
one of the columns which were called roſtrate (c), on account of the prows of the 


— of this column was dug up at 
. The learned have employed — 


in decyphering the inſcription (4). Some Authors fay that Duellius, in acktiowledge- (4) Peter ca- 


went of his victory, 


conius wrote a 


the privilege granted him of being conducted to his houſe Trat on this 


with the ſound of flutes, and by the light of flambeaux z when he ſupped in the city [4] ; ©, whe 
bur others aſſert, that he afſumed this by his own authority [B]: the latter opinion is Rome in 1608, 


ons f that is to ſay, but he is vain, ambitious, and a 
diſſembler; we are ſorry that this blemiſh appears on 


Yd ſo fair a fice: Ia eum laudant fere ut in ejus lau- 


dibus excipiant & A, fuſtum, ambitionem, Shure: 

præterea mirum fimulandi diſimulandique artificium, & 

hac wveluti nu — — faciem 

\ Daren. nonhibil deformari doleant (47). arg 

75 d Fr. Paris in 1548 or thereabouts (48), he paid a viſit to 

no, pag. m. Duaten, and 

88. dedicated to him (49). He wanted to ſucceed Duaren 

48) Ibid. pag · in the Profeſſorſhip, which he had juſt quitted in the 

Is Univerſity of Bourges, and deſired Letters of Recom- 

| mendation of him. — > = and — 
(40) He had were of advantage to him, fe agiſtrates 

printed Bou immediate nted him a penſion, and ſoon 

2 — — of Civil Law without 

| in the ceremony of admiſſion. He 

tion made to him 


from that time was upon ill terms with that Collegue, 
and raiſed ſuch diſturbances againſt him, that it is 
he died of grief. Nec ulla fuit ex es tem- 
fore fimultatis inter eum & Baronem intermiſſio ... . . 
adverſus quem (Baronem) iſe vindidæ cupiditate fla- 
grans tantas excitavit tragedias, ut d pleriſque creda- 
tur Baro ob marorem ex ea re conceptum deceſfifſe (50). 
Duaren returned to after the death of Baron, 
and received all kinds of civility and reſpe& from 
Baudouin; but he was adviſed not to truſt him, fince 
he had by a thouſand artifices endeavoured to prevent 
his return, or at leaſt his recovering the rank, which 
he had held before. The diſtruſt, which they had en- 
deavoured to infuſe into him, was eaſily removed by 
the proteſtations, which Baudouin made of his fince- 
rity 3 but at laſt he opened his eyes, and expoſtulated 
with him very ſtrongly ; and from that time there was 
a real enmity between them, tho' there was the ap- 
pearance of an agreement. Nihil amplius difſimulan- 
Aum ratus cum homine, \expoſtulavi I de jure amicitiæ 

R * nec eſſitudini ſpue vialato 9 Jum paulo liberius ac 
1) Ibid. pax, fomachoſass (51). i. e. I thought proper to diſſemble 
8 — * no — with him, but expoſtulated with him, 
« and complained with great freedom and reſent- 

« ment of his violation of the rights of friendſhip.” 

'The outward of their friendſhip was like- 

wiſe laid aſide upon three or four occaſions, when Bau- 

douin broke out into an exceſſive rage againſt Duaren. 

This was the ground of the firſt quarrel. Baudouin 

diſcontinued his public Lectures upon pretence that he 

could contribute more to the advantage and reputation 

of the Univerſity and the City by bs Writings than 

his Lectures. He was cenſured by the Magiſtrates af. 

ter Duaren had informed them of this negle& of his 

(52) Ibid. (52). Some time after there happened a ſedition in 
Civil-Law-Schools. Baudouin being obliged to 

anſwer for it before the Magiſtrates, ed that cauſe, 

and loſt it very diſhonourably. He thought that Dua- 

ren had done him this ill turn, The affair happened 

thro' Baudouin's having choſen the time of his Lec- 

tures according to his own convenience, and not ac- 

cording to the hours afligned to each Profeſſor. This 

occaſioned the tumults; for Baudouin would not 
change the hour, which he had choſen, though it 

was that of another, who would not relinquiſh it. 
Horam fubinde mutabat arbitrio ſuo & in aliorum poſſeſ- 
fionem non minus ſuperbe & inſolenter quam turbulent? 
| — a = ex re ii 22 tu- 

multus excitati ſunt, ut, c (53). Soon he agai 
— 22 broke out againſt Duaren, = he was — of 
his ſtipend for ſome months, in which he diſcon- 
tinued his Lectures; for we may oblerve that about three 
months before he quitted Bourges, he left off reading 
without ſaying one word to his collegues to excuſe the 


to him a Book, which he had 


more 
intermiſſion of his Lectures. This was aſcribed! to 
his reſentment on account of the ſentence prongunc-- 
ed by the Judges againſt him. Qua hominis fh 
plerique fic interpretabantur, ut dolori acerbiſimo & agri-- 
tudini ex recente illa damnatiane judicioque . ſuſcepter, 
vulgo tribuerent (54). His anger for being refuſed (54) Ibid. 
his ſtipend during the time, in which he had diſcon- 
tinued his Lectures, made him fall outragiouſly, upon 
his collegues, and he left the city two days after with-- 
out taking his leave of them (55). But he promiſed (55) _ 
the Magiſtrates to-return.  . Obſerve that for two years. ” 
he had been very importunate for the enlargement of 
his ſtipend, but that all his ſolicitations were ineffectual. 
He could not obtain half the ſtipend, which Duaren . 
enjoyed. The latter declares (57), that after he had (6) Ibid. 
ſeen that the Proteſtants gave ear to the ſlanderous di- | 
courſes of ſuch a deſerter, he ſound his inclination of (57) Ibid. pag. 
going over to them abated. He quotes a ſaying of Simo- 
nides, that we ought to conſider thoſe as ſlanderers, who 
eaſily give credit to ſlander. Scitum eft illud Simonidis, 
Non defines me auribus calumniari, cum oftendere wellet 
eos quogue calumniatores hab endos oe, gui aures calumniato- Ip 
ribus faciles praberent (5 8). His Letter is dated July 15, (53) Ibid- 
1555- I muſt not forget, that he obſerves there (59) that 
Baudouin, who quitted s on account of the in- (59) Ibid. pag. 
ſupportable 6, Which he ſuffered there, per- S8. 
ſuaded thoſe of the Reſormed Religion, that he leſt 
this Univerſity merely to procure liberty of conſcience. 
Such is the way of mankind : they give other people 
falſe reaſons. of their conduct, and conceal the true 
ones. They all deſerve, ſome. more, . ſome leſs, to 
have the pun, made upon the famous Aſtrologer of 
Provence, applied to chem b 


1 Nofira damus cum werba damus, nam fallere naſtrum 


eſt, | 
Et cum werba damus nil ＋ damn. 
LA] Some Authors ſay that us... . bad the pri. | 
wilege granted bim of being condutted to bis houſe with 
the found of flutes, and by the light of flambeaux, when 
bs ſupp'd abroad.}- Livy is very expreſs on this point 
(1) : C. Duillius Com ſul adverſus claſſem Panorum proſe (1) T. Livius, in 
pere pagnauit, primuſque . ommium  Remanerum ducum EP: lib. 17. 
navalis victoriæ duxit triumphum : ob quam cauſſam ci 
perpetuus honos babitus eft," revertenti à cana tibicine'ca- + 
nente funale praferretur, i. e. C. Duillius the 
Conſul fought with ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginian 
% Fleet, and was the firſt of all the Roman Generals, 
« who had the honour of a Naval Triumph; * 5 
* had this perpetual privilege granted him, that 
«« when he returned from ſupper, he was conducted 
« with muſic and flambeaux.” Aſter a witneſs of ſo 
much weight, it is not neceſſary to introduce Aurelius 
Victor, who ſays, Duilio cox c Ess u u eff ut prælucente fu- 
nali & precinente libicine à cæna publice rediret to. (2) Aurel. Vie 
i. e. It was to Duillius, that he ſhould re. % 7 
turn publi y from ſupper with flambeaux ang 
= 22 NG 1 
[] Others affert, that he afſumed this by bis own 
——} Cicero is as expreſs in this point as poſſi- 
ble. C. Duillium M. filium gui Pœ noi 1 e primus de- 
vicerat redeuntem à cana ſinem ſape widebam puer, de- 
ledlabatur crebro funali & tibicine gue ſibi nullo exem- 
flo PRIVArus ſumſerat 3; tantum LICENTI ® dabat 
gloria (3). i. e.“ When I was a boy, I have often (3) Cicero, 4. 
«+ ſeen Duillius the ſon of Marcus, who gained the SeneFute, cap. 
« firſt naval victory over the Carthaginians, returning 
„from ſupper 3 he was pleaſed with the flambeaux 
« and muſic, which attended him, which honour 
«© he, though a private man, had aſſumed to himſelf 
without any example, ſo much liberty did his re- 
«« putation procure him.” Florus is of the ſame opi- 
nion. Duillius Imperater non contentus unius dici trium- 
| 3 | Po, 
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One thing is related of him, which ap 
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more probable than the former [C. He built a temple to Janus in the herb- market (ci fe Tac. Aw. 


. : pears to me more remarkable than all the? . 49+ 
honours which he poſſeſſed in the Commonwealth. 


It is faid, that his wife lived to 


old age without knowing that her huſband, who had a ſtinking breath, | differed in 
that point from other men [DJ. Her name was Bilia: it was juſt to preſerve her 
name; and yet it would have been entirely loſt to us, if St. Jerom had not inſerted 


it in his works. Coſtar had no reaſon to 


ſwer [Z]. 


pho, per vitam omnem ubi 2 cœna rediret prælucere fu- 
nalia, precinere fibi tibias juss ir, quaſi quotidie trium- 
(4) Florus, lib. 2. pharet (4). i. e: ©* Dnellius the Admiral not * 
cap. 2. See alſo 4 content with one day's triumph, as long as he liv 
Val. Maximus, « had flambeaux and muſic attending him by his or- 
4.9 cap. 6. « der, whenever he returned from ſupper, as if he 
"yp 1 reſolved to triumph every day.” 

[C] The latter opinion is more probable than the for- 
mer.] For it is more eaſy to imagine falſely, that 
there have been. public Decrees upon certain points, 
than to be ignorant of a Decree actually made pub- 
lic. Livy thought it ſo probable, that the Senate or 
m_ had decreed peculiar honours to Due/lius, that 

was eaſily led to believe, that all the privileges en- 
joyed by Duellius, were grants of his Country ; and 
it is not to be doubted, but the deſcendants of Duellius 
countenanced this error : theſe flutes and flambeaux 
would be a greater honour to them, if they were a 
public gift, than if they were only an uſurpation. 
An Hiſtorian might therefore be deceived in this point. 
two hundred years after ; but it would not have been 
eaſy to be miſtaken, if there had been a public De- 
cree for it: the family would have been ſo careful in 
— the titles of it, that Cicero and ſo many other 

riters could not have pretended any plea of igno- 
rance. However I am — not to — any 
Commentator (5) any reflection upon the two different 
Ads —1— accounts of Dallas, nocturnal Honours. The dif- 
ſulted all. ſerence does not conſiſt in trifles; Duellius had a great 
deal to gain or loſe by it; and yet this is not the oc- 
caſion of my making this remark ; it is with a view 
to accuſtom young people to ſeek, among the varia- 
tions of Hiſtorians, the ground of the greateſt probabi- 

lities. 

[D] His wife lived to old age, without knowing that 
Ber huſhand, who had a ſtinking breath, differed in that 
point from other men.] Duellius complained one day 
to his wife, that ſhe had not told him of a defect, which 
he had been juſt reproached with, that is, having 
a ſtinking breath. I thought, anſwered ſhe, that all 
men were like you. St. Jerom relates this ſtory more 
at large.  Duellius qui primus Rome navali certamine 
triumphavit Biliam virginem duxit uxorem tante pudi- 

citiæ, ut illo quoque ſeculo pro exemplo fuerit, quo im- 
pudicitia monſtrum erat, non vitium. 1s jam ſenex & 
trementi corpore in quodam jurgio audivit exprobari fibi 


quote Eraſmus concerning this Lady's An- 


os fertidum, & triſflis ſe domum contulit. | Cumque uxori 
queſtus efſet quare nunquam ſe monuiſſet, ut huic witio' 
mederetur, feciſſem, inguit illa, niſi putaſſem omnibus | 
viris fic as olere (6). 1, e. Duellius, Who was the (6) Hieron. ad. 
** firſt who triumphed for a naval victory, married Bi- wer. Jovin, lib. 
*« lia, a virgin of ſuch * ſhe was a pat- 1. 
tern even in that Age, when immodeſty was a 
** monſter, not a vice. He being now old, and his 
body feeble, was reproached in a conteſt, which he 
** had, with having a ſtinking breath. He went home 

** melancholy upon. it, and complaining to his wife, 
that ſhe had never told him of it, that he might 
have procured ſome remedy for it; ſhe anſwered; 
I would have told you, if I had not thought, that 
all men had ſtinking breath as well as you. 

LE] Coftar had no reaſon to quote Eraſmus concerning 
this Lady's Anſaver.) He had aſcribed to Cicero what 
related only to Brutus, and had been cenſured for it. 
He vindicates himſelf, among other reaſons, by the 
n_ le — 22 K 2 men, who had committed 
miſtakes of the ſame kind. Seneca, ſays he (7), has () Coftar, Sui, 
aſcribed to Stilpo a ſaying of Bias, and — Ovid N verſe Wh Defenſe - 
of Tibullus (8). © According to Plutarch, it was Veiture, page 55+ 
Hero, the Uſurper of Syracuſe, to whom his wife an- ($) That verſe is 
„ {wered ſo modeſtly, You are in the wrong to complain Arida nec pluvio 
1 1 me; 1 2 7 underſtand men's breath ; I imagined ſ#fþlicat berbi 
all men een ſo too. And yet according to {* 
< Eraſmus that wiſe and witty reply — made eg 5 2 * 
** wife of that Duellius, who firſt defeated the Car- cap, 1. 

** thaginians at ſea.” Girac did not fail to obſerve to 

him, that Eraſmus had no concern here (9) : in ſhort, (9) Girac, Re- 
we have ſeen that St. Jerom aſcribes this Anſwer. to pligue, chap. 1 5. 
Duellius's wife; ſo that Eraſmus did not miſtake one bag · m. 130. 
name for the other. It was Coſtar, who was ignorant 
of what the antients had ſaid concerning the Roman 
Lady. He was right in ſaying that Plutarch mentions 
this adventure as applied to other TY as Hiero and 
his wife; but Eraſmus was not at all ignorant of this; be „ns the Auf 
takes notice of it in another part of this Book (10). What of 3 
I think is too ſtrong and unjuſt in Girac's reply, is, Apothegm, lib. 3. 
that he accuſes Coſtar of having pretended that Eraſ- Peg. 347+ and 
mus committed a gro/s blunder, which extremely diſ- on 1 
graced his memory, Coſtar pretended nothing leſs — 25 N 
than this: his own intereſt obliged him to repreſent it 

as a very ſlight miſtake. 


(10) He menti- 


r DUGDALE (Sir WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh Antiquary in the XVII 
Century, was ſon of Mr. John Dugdale, and grandſon of Mr. James Dugdale of Cle- 


therow in Lancaſhire Gent. 


His mother was Elizabeth. daughter of Mr, Arthur 


6) Liſ of Si, Swynſon, a younger ſon of William Swynſon of Swynſon in Staffordſhire Eſq; (a). 


William Dugdale, 
written by bim- 


if, and prefixed educated in grammar-learning till he was ten years of age under Thomas Sibley, Curate 


He was born at Shuftock in Warwickſhire September the 12th (þ) 1605, and was (5. Father Ni- 


ceron, Memoires 
pour jervir à 


wa ay of Nether W hitacre near Shuſtock ; and afterwards ſent to the Free-School of Coventry, ”Hif. des Hem- 


dral at London, Where he continued under Mr. 
2d edit. corrected 


and enlarged by 


Hand. Publiſhed 
by Edward May- 
ward D. D. Rec- 
tor of Boddington 
in Nortbampton- 
ire. London 
1716, in fol. 


being 


James Cranford till he was near fifteen 
when he was taken home and inſtructed by his father in the Law, in which by his indefati- 
the Author's own gable application he ſoon made a conſiderable progreſs. March the 17th 1624 he married 


mes Iluſtres, tom. 
15. Page 383. 
edit · Paris 1731, 
ays the 22d of 


that month, mean= 


years of age, 


Margery daughter of John Huntbache of Seawell in Staffordſhire Gent. his father ing very probably 
then grown infirm, and willing to ſee him ſettled ; and upon his death in 1625 
he purchaſed the manor of Blythe in the pariſh of Shuſtock, at which place he ſoon 
after ſettled, and wrote moſt of his books. His inclination leadin 
the ſtudy of antiquity and hiſtory, eſpecially that of his own country, 


according to the 
New Style, 


him chiefly to 
contracted an 


acquaintance with thoſe perſons, who could be moſt aſſiſtant to him in that affair [CAI]; 


[A His inclinations leading him chiefly to the fluch was encouraged in thoſe ſtudies by Samuel Roper Eſoz, 
of Antiquity and Hiſtory, eſpecially that of his. own cu. a Barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, who was eminent for his 


try, be contracted an ac 


Vol. IV. 


quaintance with thoſe perſons, knowledge in that way, and with whom (by reaſon 
avho could be moſt aſſiſtant to bim in that affair.) He he was couſin-german to Mr. Richard Seawell, 


who 
had 


8 N 


* 


\ 


beginning of the year 1638 3 and 


ce) He was cre- ſevant at Arms Extraordinary by the title 


ated at Rich- Mr. Edward Walker to the office of Cheſter Herald, his Lordſhip obtained his Ma- 
patents for creating our Author Rouge-Croix Purſevant in Ordinary, bear- 
liam bi ing date March 18th 1673. By this means he had a lodging aſſigned him in the He- 
rald's office at London, and an annual falary of 20 pound out of the Exchequer, be- 
ſides the perquiſites of his office. Mr. Dugdale continued at London augmenting his 
collections out of the records in the Tower and other places in or near the city, 
till the breaking out of the civil wars; when his Majeſty by a warrant under his royal 
fi manual dated at York June the 1ſt 1642, commanded him to repair thither 
where he continued till the middle of July, when he received his Majeſty's command to 
rd Lieutenant of the county of Warwick, 
who was then endeavouring to ſecure the chief places of that county, and diſperſe 
the forees under the Lord Brook; and Mr. Dugdale was employed to ſummon 
the adherents of the Parliament-Party to ſubmit to the King. He attended his Majeſty . 
(4) Life of Sir at the battle of Egehill on the 23d of October 1642 [B] and afterwards to Oxford (d), 
where he "was created Maſter of Arts on the 1ſt of November (e), and thenee to (+) Wood, Fj; 
Reading and Brainford. Upon his return to Oxford he continued there by his Ma- . , 2: 


mond Se 


Life of Sir Wat jeſty's letters 
N. 


attend Spencer Earl of Northampton, 


ubi ſopra- 


6 u 


and particularly Sir Henry Spelman, to whom be was introduced at London in the 
by him recommended to Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
then Earl Marſhal of England; who in Se 


mber following appointed him a Pur- 
Blanch Lyon (c). Upon the removal of 


7. 2d edit. 


jeſty's command till the ſurrender of that Garriſon to the Parliament, on the 24th of London 1721. 


had married his ſiſter) he became firſt acquainted in 
1618. Aſter Mr. Dugdale was ſettled at Blythe-Hall. 
(1) It was pub- he read the Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire (1), written by 
HYihed at London William Burton (2) of indley (3) in that County Eſq;, 
1621 in fol. and being pleaſed with that work, reſolved to under- 
He was born take one © the ſame kind for Warwickſhire, and was 
(2) He was” introduced into Mr, Burton's acquaintance by Mr. 
and died A Fiſher Dilke of Shuſtock, a near relation of Mr. Burton, 
6, 1645- who encouraged our Author in his defigns. By this 
(4) It is about Gentleman's means Mr. Dugdale in the year 1630 be- 
be miles diſtant came acquainted with Sir Simon Archer of Umberſlade 
from Blythe - in the Pariſh of Tamworth in Warwickſhire Knt. ; who 
Hall, being much pleaſed with the ſtudies of Heraldry and 
Antiquities, and having made very choice and confi- 
derable collections out of divers antient Writings re- 
lating to the ſaid County and the Families thereof, 
not only communicated to Mr. Dugdale theſe Collec- 
tions, but procured him the acquaintance of moſt of 
the Gentlemen of Note in the County. Theſe Gen- 
tlemen having peruſed Mr. Burton's Book abovementi- 
oned, were defirous, thro? Sir Simon Archer's incitement, 
to preſerve the honour of their families by ſuch a 
work, for which ſe they communicated to Mr. 
Dugdale their antient deeds and evidences ; and parti- 
cularly Sir Simon Clarke of Brome-Court in the pariſh 
of Salford, who imparted to him not only divers old 
writings of importance, but likewiſe the Leiger-Book 
of the Priory of Kenelworth, in which he found a 
great variety of materials, as appears from his fre- 
quent quotation of it in his Antiquities of Warwickfhire. 
He was very aſſiduous in cultivating his friendſhip 
with theſe Gentlemen, and eſpecially Sir Simon Archer, 
who in Eaſter- term 1638 intending with his Lady to 
go to London, importuned our Author to accompany 
them in that journey, aſſuring him, that it would be 
worth his labour, if he could ſpare ſo much time from 
his beloved ſtudy. This being readily aſſented to, 
they had ſeveral diſcourſes on the way for the promo- 
tion of his defigns ; and when they came to on 
Sir Simon introduced him to Sir Henry Spelman, then 
near eighty years of age who received him with 
humanity, and after ſome diſcourſe and fight of ſome 
of his Collections relating to the Antiquities of War- 
wickſ9ire, entertained ſo high an opinion of him, that 
he told him, that he thought him a very fit perſon to 
ſerve the King in the Office of Arms, and accordingly 
recommended him to Thomas Earl of Arundel, then 
Earl Marſhal of England. He informed him likewiſe, 
that Mr. Roger Dodſworth a Gentleman of Yorkſhire 


had taken indefatigable pains in ſearching of Records 


and other antient Memorials relating to the Antiqui- 
ties of that County, but eſpecially concerning the Foun- 
dations of the Monaſteries there and in the Northern 
parts of the Kingdom ; which work he did not a little 
commend to the care of ſome induſtrious ſearchers into 
Antiquities, affirming, that in his younger years he 
had procured tranſcripts of the Foundation- Charters of 
divers Monaſteries in Norfolk and Suffolk (himſelf be- 


ing of Norfolk ;) and importuning Mr. Dugdale to join 


June 


with Mr. Dodſworth in that work, which, by reaſon of 
his youth, and readineſs to proſecute thoſe ſtudies, might 
in time be brought to ſome perſection. Mr. Dugdale a 

days after acci ly meeting with Mr. Dodſworth at 
the lodgings of Mr. 8. Roper at Lincoln's-Inn, and they 
acquainting each other with their deſigns, they readily 
engaged to proceed mutually in their collections for 
the work abovementioned ; but ſtill with this reſerva- 
tion, that Mr. Dugdale ſhould not negle& his collecti- 
ons relating to the Antiquities of Warwickſhire, where- 
in he had now made a conſiderable progreſs. During 
his ſtay in London, he became acquainted with Mr. 
Richard Gaſcoigne a Yorkſhire Gentleman, who was 
much inclined to theſe ſtudies, eſpecially with relation 
to pedigrees, wherein he had taken ſome pains for di- 
vers Northern Families ; and having great intereſt with 
Sir Chriſtopher Hatton of Kirby in Northampton- 
ſhire Knt. of the Bath, afterwards created Lord Hat- 
ton, a perſon highly affected to Antiquities, and who 
had not ſpared any expence in obtaining ſeveral choice 
collections ſrom public Records, Leiger-Books, and 
antient Charters, and divers old Manuſcripts, he in- 
troduced Mr. — that Gentleman at London, 
who received him with great civility, and promoted 
his ſtutlies. For which purpoſe Sir Chriſtopher brought 


- him acquainted with Sir Thomas Fanſhaw, then the 


King's Remembrancer in the Exchequer, by reaſon of 
which office he had the cuſtody of divers Leiger-Books 
and other valuable Manuſcripts, eſpecially that curious 
Record call'd the Red-Book, as alſo Tefta de Newill, 
Kerby's 2725 Nomina Villarum, and others; to which 
Mr. Dugdale, by his favour, had free acceſs. He 
red him likewiſe acceſs to the Records in the 
ower of London, by his intereſt with Mr, Collet, 
then chief Clerk under Sir John Burroughs. Mr. 
Roper alſo introduced him into the acquaintance 
of Sir Thomas Cotton Bart., by which means he had 
the uſe of the incomparable Library begun by his fa- 
ther Sir Robert Cotton; and of Mr. Scipio Squire, 
then one of the Vice-Chamberlains of the Exchequer, 
by whoſe means he had the liberty of conſulting 
Domeſday-book, and the Fines, Plea-Rolls, and other 


Records there (4). (4) Wood, Fafti 


[B] He attended his Majeſty at the battle of Edge- O*on. vol. 2. cole 


bill on the 23d of Oftober 1642.] Soon after this he com- PAT = 
mitted to writing the molt remarkable paſſages in that Dugdale, ubi ſu- 
battle; and that the relation of all particulars might pra. 
be the better underſtood, he went to the place in Fe- 
bruary following, being accompanied with ſome Gen- 
tlemen of note, and took with him a fkillful Surveyor, 
and exactly ſurveyed the field of battle, noting where 
each army was drawn up, where the canons were 
laced, and the graves where the ſlain perſons were 
f and obſerving from the relation of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants the certain number, which lay bu- 
ried in each pit or grave, which by a juſt computa- 
tion did not amount to full one thouſand, though the 
_ of the vulgar made them at leaſt five thou- 


* 8 
be 
: 
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* 
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the promotion of Sir Edmund Walker to the place of Norroy.. After the ſurrender 


of Oxford he went to London, where he compounded for his 


eſtate, which had been 


ſequeſtered, paying 168 pound for his compoſition at Goldſmith's Hall. In * | = 
he attended the Lady Elizabeth Hatton to France, where he continued 4 x : «7X e 


and having made ſeveral curious collections there CI, returned to . oY 
letters of ſafe conduct from Henrietta the Queen- * rned to England, havin 


other, dated Auguſt the 2d. He 


now began to prepare ſeveral works for the preſs ;- which when publiſhed gained him a 
very great reputation [DJ. June the 18th 1660 he procured by the — of the 


| Having made ſeveral curious Collections there. 
11 h the favour of Francis du Cheſne, ſon of 92 
learned Andrew du Cheſne, he had a view of divers 
excellent Collections made by the latter anf to ſe- 
veral Monaſteries in France, Normandy, other 
rts of that Kingdom ; among which diſcovering 
ivers remarkable things touching ſeveral Religious 
Hoaſes in England, formerly called Priories Aliens, 
(which had been cells to ſeveral great Abbies in foreign 
parts) be took copies of them, of which he made 
uſe in his Monaſticon Anglicanum. 

[D] He began now to prepare ſeveral Works for 
the preſs, which when publiſhed gained him a very 
great reputation.) His Works are as follow. I. Mo- 
nafticon Anglicanum 3 Fa Pandedæ canobiorum Bene- 
diftinorum, Cluniacenſium, Ciflercenſtum, Carthufiana- 
rum, d primardiis ad eorum uſque diſſolutionem, ex MSS. 
ad Monaſteria olim pertinentibus, Archivis Turrium Lond. 


Ebor. &c. London 1655 in fol. The ſecond Volume 


(5) Col. 24. 


(6) Biſhop of 
Lincoln in the 
reign of King 
Charles 1I &c. 


(7) Idem, col. 
14. 15. 


ſtudy of Hiſtory and Antiquities, 


was printed in 1661 in fol. under this title: Monaſ- 
tici Anglicani Volumen alterum, de Canonicis Regulari- 
bus Auguſtinianis, ſcilicet Hoſpitaliariis, Templariss, Gil. 
bertinis, Pramonſiratenſibus, & Maturinis five Trinita- 
wiariis, Cum Appendice ad Volumen primum de Cœnobiis 
aliquot Gallicanis, Hibernicis, Scoticis, necnon quibuſdam 
Anglicanis antea omiſſis, d primordiis Sc. Tho' theſe 
two volumes were publiſned under the names of Roger 
Dedfworth of Yorkſhire and William Dugdale of War- 
= i hire, 

cipal perſons in the College of Arms had informed 

that they avere both colleed and totally written by Dodi- 
worth, as the original, aubich they had ſeen, did 4 2 
„% And Dr. Barlow (6), continues Mr. Wood, hath ſe- 
<« yeral times told me, that much about the time of 
« the death of Dodſworth they were offered to him 
* to be bought, that he might take ſome order to 
% have them publiſhed. Howſoever it is, ſure I 
„ am, that Sir William did take great pains to 
have them publiſhed, did methodize and order them, 
« correct them when at the Preſs, and made ſeveral 
% Indexes to them.” This Roge 
ſon of Matthew Dodſworth Eſq; Regiſter of the Church 
of York, by Eleanor, daughter of Ralph Sandwith Eſq; 
and was born July the 24th 1585 at Newton-Grange 
in the Pariſh of St. Oſwald in Ridale in Yorkſhire, 
which was the ſeat and eſtate of his mother's father. 
Mr. Dodſworth having a natural inclination to the 
an early to make 
Collections of them, eſpecially ſuch as related to York- 
ſhire; and afterwards was much encouraged in his 
labours by Sir Thomas Fairfax, afterwards Lord Fair- 
fax, who for ſeveral years allowed him a penſion. 
He was a perſon of wonderful induſtry, but leſs judg- 
ment and was always collecting and tranſcribing, but 


never publiſhed any thing. He died in Auguſt 1654, 
and — interred in the Church of Rufford in Lan- 


caſhire. After his death the Lord Fairfax took into 
his poſſeſſion not only all the old manuſcripts, which 
Mr. Dodſworth had obtained from ſeveral hands, but 
likewiſe all his Collections, and communicated them 


to Dr. Nat. Johnſon, a Phyſician of Yorkſhire, with 


hopes that he would extract from them a compleat ac- 
count of the antiquities of the Weſt Riding of that 
county. The Lord Fairfax by his laſt will bequeathed 
theſe manuſcripts and collations, which amounted to 
122 Volumes at leaſt, to the public Library in-Ox- 
ford, to which they were conveyed in June 1673 (7). 
But to return to the Mone/ticon, after che collections 
of the two Volumes were compleated, au' offer was 


made to ſeveral Bookſellers of the copy, upon ſuch + 


terms, as might have defrayed the charge of t 
tranſcripts — the records. But the Booklellers — 


and Mr, Dugdale joined together, and hired ſeveral 


yet Mr. Wood aſſures us (5), that the 2 | 
im, 


r Dodſworth was the 


- Wark the title of the beft methodized and mo  arcuriate C. 


of Tryal, Puni 
being willing to venture on them, Mr. Dodſworth Law 


9 * „ 
3 


. — 


, Edi- 
tion. The care of printing the Work la r. 
Dugdale, becauſe Mr. Dodſworth died bby the _ 
art of the firſt Volume was printed. The firſt Vo- 
ume being finiſhed in 1655, the publication of the 
ſecond was ſuſpended for ſome - years, till the grea 
pan of the impreſſion of the former was ſold; where- 
by the expence of the ſecond mighe be ſupported (8). (8) Lem; col; 
In 1673 he publiſhed a third Volume under this title, 12. 
Monaftici Anglican Volumen tertiam E ultinum: Ad 
ditamenta quedam in Volumem primum ac Volumen fe 
cundum Jampridem edita ; necnon Fundationes fove Dota- 
tiones diverſarum Ecclefiarum Cathedralium at Collesi 
atarum continent, ex Archivis regiis, i autograshis, 
ac diverſis Codicibus Manuſcriptis A. vi London _ 
1673 in fol. Mr, Wood obſerves (9), that as ſoon (9) Col. 15. 
as this Volume was publiſhed, ! the faction common- 
* ly [mw that it was made extant putpoſely to 
„ int uce P ry, they being then exaſperated a- 
gainſt it. r. Dagdale's name alone is rms | 
to this, withont any mention of Mr. Dodſworth ; tho 
wan * * of the latter were 
made uſe of in it (10). Some time beſore it was (10) Idem, ibid. 
Dee Mr. Dugdale deſired Mr. Wood, * if-in : , | ; ” 
ſearches with relation to his Work of the Hiftoria 
& Antiquitates Univerfitatis Oxonienſss| he could meet 
with any materials towards the compleating of the 
third Volume of the Monafticon, he would ſupply him 
with them; upon which Mr. Wood ſent him ſeveral 
curious Collections (11), Mr. Dugdale was likewiſe (11) Idem, ibid; 
aſſiſted in that Volume by Sir Thomas Herbert Bart. 
(12). II. The Antiquities of Warwickſhire iluft#ated (12) Idem, ibid. 
from Records, Leiger-Beoki, Manuſcripts, Charter;, and Athen. Oxon, 
Evidences, Tombes and Arm: beautified with Maps, 5 
Profſpets, and Portraitures, London 1 656 in foliv. 
Mr. Dugdale was at the whole charge of publiſhing 
this Work, and continued in London to correct the 


. " Y 


ſums of money to defray the exper of the 


Preſs himſelf, becauſe the ordinary Correctors were 


not ſkilled at all in the pedigrees 13). Mr. Wood (13) Idem, F. 
Nicholſon tells us (1 5). that our Author was Mafter (14) Col. 15. 
of all the advantages requiſite for fuch performances; 

and that no man can ſo well judge of the great labjur (15) Engliſh Hiſ- 
and pains beflawed on the Eringing of this excellent ical Library, 
Wark . . . . to perfedtion, as be that has wiewed the mg. an. 3: Pb: 63: 
ny Volumes of Materials (16),.. which be gatbered in or- 1696, — 
der to the compiling of it. His great zeal againſt tbe | 
JSacrilegious deſtrufion of ſome >" Aruct᷑ures carried (16) In the Aſh- 
his — into every corner of the Hiſtory, that related molean Muſeum 
to that matter; and bis early inclination to the ftudy of He- 


2 ww him carefully to. preſerve whatever might 


or that bead to the Nobility 


and G 
the country. Another Wri 


account that ever was wrote of this nature. III. The poor d 3 1 


2 : . its foun- 
date Gil hf (im: extra, at of rial Ghar: lindo 


4 8 by himſelf. Pub 

). D. Recor 2 Deſcription of any 
A part of England, 

By an impartial 

and, pag. 233 


in this Kingdom, and of the. improvement thereby,” Ex- 


traced from Reurdi, Manuſcripts, and other. authentic London 


London 1662 in fal. adorned with fete. ” 15 
morials of the E 


roter 
Books, rants and Stttlemen ts of: E 1 * D. "A 
of Serjeant, Inns of Court and Cha — a — 
2 


nology 


| 
| 
- 
| 
\ 
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| 
. 
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| 


656 


(x) Memoirs f by the promorion 


Life of E 


14 


(18) Fagi Oxon, London 1666, 1672 and fol. 
vol. 2. col. 15. that in the C 


DUC 


Lord Chancellor Hyde letters patents under the great ſeal for the place of Norroy vacant 
| of Sir Edward Walker to the office of Garter King it Arms; and up- 
ch Bit ward's deceaſe February the 2oth 1675 (f) he ſucceede him in the 


" 


created 


| hm 


wobgy * Lord Chancelloys and — — ad on 
Seal, d Treafurers," Fuſtices tbe King „ &c. 

n Ur. Wor tells us (18), 
or Chronica ſeries are many 
faults. VI. The Baronage of England: or an Hiſtorical 
Accbunt of the live, wes, memorable ations of our 
Engliſs Nobility in the Saxon't time to the Norman Con- 
queſt ; and from thente of thoſe obe bad their riſe be- 
fore "the ind of King Henry the THis Reign. Deduced 
From public etords, ancient Hiſtorians, and other Au- 


London 1675 in fol. The „gend, Volume 


dus printed in 1696 in a thin fol, under this title: 
"i The Batotage of England, or an Hiſtorical Actnint &fc. 


on "tht end "of Henry the Third"'s Reign, and beſpre 
Lg eleventh 0 King Richard II. deduced Hr. The 
third Volume was printed at London the ſame year in 
-a thin fol. under . title: We B e of England, 
-or an Hiftorical Aceount r. from the tenth of Richard 
II untill this preſent year 1676, Heduced &. Theſe 
two laſt Volumes were printed, and always go together. 


Auguſtin Vincent, formerly Windſor Herald, and 


Clerk of the Records in the Tower of London, had 


aid a ſoundation of a Baronage of England ; but he 


(19) Ibid, col 
16, 


dying before it was finiſhed, it was \undertaken and 
continued by his ſon John Vincent, who intitled it, 
Herolgia Anglita + or a Genealogical Hiftory of the Suc- 
'ceſſron and Creation 'of all our Princes, Dukes, Earls, 
and Vi count fince the Norman o this day. 
This, ſays My. Wood (19), I have in a thick 
„ folio Manuſcript, (for it is not yet publiſhed) con- 
„ taining many ions from the Records in the 
« Tower of ; but it is a very flight and trite 
« thing in compariſon of that of Sir William Dug- 


„ dale's. The faid three Tomes of the Baroage of 


« England he gave, with other of his Books, to the 
* College of Arms; but two of the Kings, and other 
% Heralds there, tell me, that there are a world of 


44 faults in them; and they dare not depend upon 


s the generality of matter relating to pedigree there- 
% in.” Mr. Dugdale ſent to Mr. Wood copies of all 
the Tomes, with an earneſt deſire, that he would pe- 
- ruſe, correct, and add to them what he could obtain 
from Records and other Authorities; upon which Mr. 
Wood ſpending a whole long vacation in that matter, 
| drew up at leaſt fixteen ſheets of torrettions, but more 
 additions's which being ſent to the Author he remitted 
: god part of them into the margin d cipy of large 
Paper of his three Tomes of the Baronagium: VII. 4 
Short View of the late Troubles in England; briefly 


ſetting forth their 'riſe, (growth, and tragical concluſion. 


As alſo ſome parallel thereof with the Barons Wars 
in the time of King Henry III; but ebiefly with that 
of France, called the Holy League, in the Reign of Henry 


IIa Henry IV. late Kings of that Realm. Oxford 


(20) Idem, cal. 
16. 


1681 in fol. Tod this is added  perfe#t Narra- 
tive of the Treaty at Uxbridge. ' This Shart View was 
preſented by the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, in 
the name of that Univerſity, to Catherine on 
the 27th of Sept. 1681, at which time their Majeſties 
were entertained _ (200. VIII. Wie ancient 225 
in bearing 0 Enſigns of Honour as are commonly 
called 1 — 54 There are two Editions 


of this Book, one of which was publiſhed at Oxford 


February the 4th 2681, and the other in the begin- 


ning of the year 1682. It is chiefly taken from Mr. 


William Wyrley's Book, intitled, The-true uſe of Ar. 


mory, ſbewed by Hiſtory, and plainly proved by example, 


London 1592 in 410. IX. A tus and pes fec cata- 
 Jogue 775 Nobility , England. Printed with The an- 
tient Uſage Ac. To this is added, A true and per- 


feat Lift of all the pre ſent Nuigbis of the Garter c. 
as they now in St. George's Chapel in Windſor- 


Caſtle, Sept. the 10th. 1681. X. A Catalogue of the 


Baranets of England, from the firſt erection of that Dig- 
nit until the 4th: of” Fuly 1681 inclufroe. Printed a 

with The antient Uſage (fc. The ſecond Edition reach- 
eth to the Gth of December the ſame year. To both 
theſe Editions are added, I, An exact alphabetical Ca- 


* 
# 
WW + 


* - 
: 


Yalogue of all the SHfrei, Cities, Borongb- 

of the Shires, Citizens, Burgeſſes, and Barons 9 

Lord Hatton. 2. A true and per Cata of the 
74 logue of 


Nobility of Scotland, with a of the Royal Bur- 
rough therein, &c. collected and written by the ſame 


hand. 3. A true and perfe# Catalogue of the Nobility 


4 Ireland, with a li of all the Shires, Cities, and 
Burroughs of Ireland, which make Returns of Parliament 
&ę. collected and written by the fame hand. XI. 4 
perfect copy of all the Summons of the Nobility to the 
great Councils and Parkaments of this Realm from the 
49th of Henry III. to this preſent 3 with Catalogues of 
fuch Noblemen as have been ſummoned to Parliament in 
right of their wives. London 1686 in fol. Our Au- 
thor likewiſe took great pains in publiſhing Sir Henry 
Spelman's Concilia, Decreta, Leges, & Conſtitutions in 
re Ecclefiarum Orbis Britannici, Tomus II. London 
1664 in fol. which he undertook at the requeſt of Dr. 


Gilbert Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 


Earl of Clarendon, and made Collections out of the 
Cotton-Library and other places, and methodized the 
whole Work; and the whole Volume amounting to 
200 ſheets, all of it except fifty ſeven was entire! 
of Mr. Dugdale's collecting. The Edition is full of 
faults occaſioned by the abſence of that Gentleman. 
Mr. William Somner of Canterbury took a great deal 
of were to correct a printed copy of it with his pen 
in the margin; which copy is ſtill remaining in the 
Library belonging to the Cathedral of Canterbury 


21). 
About the ſame time the ſecond part of Sir Henry (a1) Idem, col. 


Spelman's Gloſſary which begins with the letter M, 
was brought to Mr. Dugdale to have it fitted for the 
Preſs, Sir Henry having left it .imperfe&, and a great 
deal being on looſe pieces of paper; upon which Mr. 
Dugdale digeſted them into yore order, and reviſed 
and prepared the firſt part for the Preſs (22), which 
was publiſhed with the ſecond part at London 1687 in 
fol. under the following title; G Mariam Archaiologi- 
cum, continens Latino- Barbara, peregrina, obſoleta, & 
. nowe fignificationis Vocabula. | 
175 Upon Sir Edward Walker's deceaſe Feb the 
19th 1673, he ſucceeded him in the poſt of Garter.) Upon 
the death of Sir Edward there aroſe a great diſpute 
between Henry then Earl of Norwich, and afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marſhal of England, and 
the King, about the nomination of a perſon to ſucceed 
in the office of Garter : the Chancellor of the Garter 
on the King's part, as Sovereign of the Order, ſtrenu- 
ouſly inſiſting upon his Majeſty's right to nominate, 
by reaſon the ſaid office of Garter was an employment 
merely belonging to that Order, and chiefly for at- 
tending at all inſtallations and feſtivals, and perform- 
ing other ſervices unto the Sovereign and Knights Com- 
panions thereof. 'The Earl on his part as Earl Marſhal 
and chief Superintendent of the Officers' of Arms, 
- pleading the uſage of his Predeceſſors in that honour- 
able office of Earl Marſhal to nominate and recommend 
to the King, upon the death and vacancy of any King 


at Arms, Herald or Purſevant, ſuch perſon or perſons 


to ſupply the place, as he ſhall think moſt fit, and 
moſt properly qualified for that ſervice. In this con- 
teſt Sir William Haward Knight, a Gentleman well 
accompliſhed with learning, eſpecially in -points of 
Heraldry, btn, Fre wag the favours of ſeveral great 
men to move his Majeſty on his behalf; the King in- 
clined to confer that office on him. The Earl of . 
wich, on the other hand, thinking it a conſiderable 
derogation to his office of Earl Marſhal to be refuſed 
the privilege which his Predeceſſors had enjoyed, and 
for Which he produced ſome late precedents, obtained 
the favour. of the Duke of York to ſpeak to his Ma- 
jeſty in his behalf. The King therefore aſked the Earl, 
whom he deſigned to nominate and recommend ? wh 
anſwered, Mr. Dugdale ; though it is well known, ſays 


* 


} Memoiriefthy 
and Woot) al 21 his patent being paſſed on che 26th of April 167), and being ſo] 777 yr 
and Wood, col. Garter 3 his patent being paſſed on the 26th of April 1677, and being ſolemiily % % Le. 

SAM in dhe College of Arms May the 24th (g) by Henry Earl of Pets if by way of 


Diary. With an 
bor ough 5 =_ Letters. 


Toy 1 Ci . Charke Burman, 
Perts in England ; ſpecifying tbe Number of the Knights Les 6. edit. 

1 the 24%. Wood, Faſli 
Cinque-Ports, they do reſpefively elect to ſerve as their 9#*": vol. 2, col. 
Repreſentatives in Parliaments; &c. collected and 17. ſays that Sir 
written by Charles Hatton Eſq; fon of Chriſtopher 25 p 


(22) Idem , col. 


(23) 


C i 
D/URGH 

borough, who. then exerciſed the office of Earl, Marſhal, or Deputy tocthe Earl of 
Norwich ; and the day following he was knighted by his Majeſty at Whitehall! De- | ] 

cember the 18th 1681 his Wife died; as he did himſelf ſuddenly in his chair at Blythe. 1 
Fall on the 10th of February 1683, and was interred at the Pariſh: Church of Shuſ- | 
tock on the.,12th- of that month, where he had · in his life-time. erected; a monument 
for himſelf. of; free-ſtone in form of an altar, with an epitaph written by himſelf-. By ._ 
his laſt will he left all his manuſcripts and collections to the Muſæum of © Elias Aſh . 
mole Eſq; who had ſeveral years before married Elizabeth one of lis daughters. Mr. 9 


1 
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(Þ) Fafti Oxon. 
vol. 2. col, 17 


(i) Wi. col. 
143 · 


k) Memitys | 
9 198 of Ad | mole 


Aſhmole Eſq; pag. 
$4» | 


(23) Col. 13. 


(24) Idem, col, 
13, 14 


(25) Memoirs of 


the Life of that 


learned Antiqua- 


2 Elias Aſhmole Garter's place on him; who wrote back to excuſe his 
; drawn up by 4 | 


b1mſelf by wway 
of Diary. With 
an Appendix of 
original Letters 
Publiſhed by 
Charles Burman 


E/; pag: 57» 


( 26) Dr, Seth 
Ward, 


" "DURANT (SAMUEL), Miniſter of Charenton, gained the love and reſpect of 
his flock” by the ſeveral excellent qualities of which he was poſſeſſed. He was 


ew, that the ſeveral perſons of the 


Wood obſerves (5), that «+ had this indefatigable 


rſon ſequeſtered himſelf from 


« 'wordly troubles, and totally addicted himſelf to his ſtudies, and had minded the 


cc 


ec . more than his private concerns; the world might have juſtly enjoyed more of his 

lucubrations, and thoſe more true and accurate than ſuch as are already 8 
«Reſpecnlly thoſe in his latter days. Yet however what he hath done is prodigious 
4 conſidering the. great troubles that he had endured for his loyaky, and the cumbran ces 
4 of this world, that he had run through; and therefore his memo 1 76 


publiſhed, 


ought to be vene- .- 


rated and had in everlaſting remembrance for * thoſe things, which he hath already 


cc magma which otherwiſe-might have 


periſhed” and been eternally buried in ob- 


« livion.” He had a ſon named Jonn, who was created Maſter" of Arts iti” the Uni- 

verſity of Oxford September the gth 1661, being then chief Gentleman in the chamber 

of Edward Earl of Clarendon Lord High Chancellor of England (i); and was afterwards 

appointed Windſor Herald October the 26th 1675, —_ the reſignation of Elias Aſh- 
Tms 


Eſq; (t) [PF]; and at laſt Norroy King of | 
1683 [G], about which time he was knighted by his "Majeſty. He publiſned 1 ca- 
talogue of the Nobility of England,” according to their reſpetive Pretedenties, as it was 


in the beginning of March 


preſented to his Majeſty on New-years day, ann. 1684. To which is added, We Blazon 
f their paternal Coats of Arms, and a Liſt of the preſent Biſhops. Printed at London 1685, 


on the broad ſide of a large ſheet of paper; 


Mr. Wood (23) that he had another perſon (Thomas 
Leigh, Cheſter Herald) in his eye, againſt whom ſuch 
objeFions might have been fly taken, as that he would 
have failed of his aim bad Huck to bim. His Ma- 
jeſty immediately replied, Nay then I am content. So 
that the affair being thus concluded, the Earl Marſhal 
ordered his Secretary to inform Mr. Dugdale of it by 
the poſt that night, and to defire him to come up as 
ſoon as poſſible to London from Blythe-Hall. This 
news did not a little ſurprize him, becauſe he was ſo 
far from any thought of that office, that 'upon ſome 
letters from ſeveral perſons of honour after Sir Ed- 
ward Walker's death, earneſtly urging him to come 
immediately to London in order to ſollicit for that 
office; he excuſed himſelf on account of his age, he 
being then twenty years older than any other Officer 
in the College of Arms. After ſerious conſideration 
what to reſolve upon, having a far greater deſire to wave 
than accept it, he grew apprehenſive leſt his Majeſty 
ſo readily aſſenting to the Earl Marſha nomination 


of him, ſhould be offended” in caſe he refuſed"the fa- 
vour. offered him; and left the Earl Marſhal ſhould 
be diſpleaſed with his not complying ; upon which he 


determined to accept it (24). Mr. Aſhmole tells us (25), 
that upon Sir Edward Walker's deceaſez the Biſhop of 
Salisbury (26) wrote to him on the 22d of February 
1679 that he had ſollicited the King to beſtow the 


cceptance of it. On the the 26th the Earl Marſhal 
ſent his Secretary Mr. Hayes to have Mr. Aſhmole's 


opinion whether. that place was in the King's or Earl's 


diſpoſal ; and Mr. Aſhmole gave his opinion that it 


was in the King's Diſpoſal. March the 6th the 


Biſhop of Saliſbury came to his houſt to acqua int him 
with the King's command, that he ſnould aſſiſt him 
in taking good the King's title to that place, On the 
3oth of chat month there was an hearing before ſome 


a great Preacher. He died, T think; in the 


1 Doing . 


V Among bis friends was, Monſr, Arnauld, Coun- 


fallen and Secretary of. the King, and Comptroller Gene- 


family of Ar- 


- 


ral of the Reſtes.) . T have, remarked this, in order to 


2800 1 
- * 
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v 


and reprinted with additions in 1690. a 

of the Lords of the Council, and ſome Knights of the 

Garter, between the King and Earl Marſhal; at which 

the Garter's was adjudged to be folely in the 

King's diſpoſal. The day following Mr. Bartie ear- 

neſily p Mr. Aſhmole to accept of that place, 

which he refuſed; and on the 2d of April Mr. Dug- 

dale was pitched upon to be Garter, and the King 

gave his conſent ; whereupon the Earl Marſhal ſent for 

him out of Warwickſhire by that night's poſt; - who 

came to London on the 1oth (27.) | 72 

[L Appointed Windſor Herald October the 26th 1675, 

upon the refignation of Elias Aſbmole 70 3] Mr. Aſhmole 

tells us (28), that on the 25th of _—_— 1674 he (28) Ibid. pag. 

deſired Mr. Hayes, the Earl M 's Secretary, to 49+ 

move his Lord to give him leave to refign his 

Herald's place; and October the 28th following, 

Mr. Aſhmole follicited his Lone for that pur- 

py (29)- January the 29th 1677 he obtained the (29) Ibid. pag. 
rl's leave to reſign (30) ;- and April the 17th hies. 

brother-in-law Mr. Tohn Du 

him for that place, moved the Earl that he-might ſuc- 52+ 

ceed him, which his Lordſhip granted (31).. July. 56 I 

the 21ſt Mr. Aſhmole ſurrendered his place of la (31) Ibid. pag. 

ſor Herald to his Majeſty, before one of the Maſters in 52, 53: 

in Chancer (2) and October the 26th Mr. Dugdale (32) Ibid. pag. 


was created Windſor Herald in his room (33). $3» 54+ 
[G] 4t Taft Norroy King of Arms in the: Aiming of 

March 1683.] On the 14th of February . Aſh- (33) Ibid. pag, 

mole ſollicited the Duke of Norfolk on his brother-in- 2+ 

law Mr. Dugdale's behalf, - for his Grace's intereſt. 

with the King, that he might ſucceed his father Sir 

William Dugdale in the place of Garter: the Duke 

promiſed his favour, tho he ſeemed more inclinable 

to prefer Sir Thomas St. George. On the 19th his 

Grace propoſed. to Mr. Aſhmole to give Mr. Du 

the place of Noroy ; and the next day gave him af- (34) Ibid. pag. 

ſurance of it (34). vey k T 77 · 


1 


eemed 


year 1626, and was ſucceeded by Monſieur 


naud were of the Reformed. Religion. The Gentle- 
man, of whom. I am ſpeaking, was, very. careful to 


ge to Charenton, and contributed very readily, both: his 
pains and money for the. advancement of the ſervice. of . 


1 Bp _ ee 
80 


(27) Ibid. page | 


gdale having agreed with (30) Ibid. "page | 
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? (a) See the if Daillé (a). Among his friends was Monſieur Arnauld Counſellor; and of the 
5 A De, King, and Comptroller General of the Reſtes [Al. This we learn from the Epiſtle | 


5 
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8 


hem. 
22 — . * 


Sermons 
Dorant. 


( a J Melch. A 
dam. in Vitis 
Phil. ' German. 


(5) Bullart, Aca- 
dem. des Science. 
tom. 2+ pag · 383, 
334+ 


(r) Melch. A- 
dam. in Vitts 
German Philo 


pb. pag} 66. 


(2) 1dem, ibid, 


printed in 1627. Frederie Spanheim his kinſman (5). (3) See the Re 
to his books; publiſhed theſe ſeven ſermons at Geneva, and wrote the De. mk 7 


| of ſeven of his ſermons 


and heir 

he expreſſed his difpleaſure ut it in terms. He 
and his ſiſters particular a/ifed Samuel Durant t the 
end (4). The Epiltle Dedicatory, which I quote, men- 


be 
% Having (50 made a fli 
ec was a Goldſmith, he 
« Hupſe, who 
te 


c and then he undertook at twenty 


g 


Article SPAN. 
HEIM. 


tions Monſr. de Montſermeil his nephew. This may 
be added to the latter part of the Remark [O] of the 
article ANTHONY ARNAUD the Advocate. 


1 DURER (ALBERT) deſcended of an Hungarian family [A], and born at Nurem- 

May the z0ch 1471 (a W one 8 Engra vers and Painters of his age. 
zinning with t 

tated himſelf with an indifferent Painter, named Martin 


| taught him to engrave on copper, and to manage colours. Albert pro- 
cured himſelf likewiſe to be inſtructed in Arithmetic, Perſpective, and Geometry ; (.) Re ay! 
ſeven years of age (c) to exhibit ſome of his works bave fad 26; fü. 


pencil in the ſhop of his father, who 


c to, the ic. The firſt works of his graver was the three Graces repreſented. by the year 1497 is 


not the 27th of 


4 three naked women, perfectly well ſhaped, having over their heads a globe, in which bis age, as 2.7. 


« Was 


< paſſion, which were ſo highly 
& enced: 
mark to 


A) He war deſcended of an Hungarian Family.) 
His father was born 1 4 a village Me Words 
Thus I venture to tranſfacte theſe words of Melchior 
Adamus: Fuit eint pater Albertus ex vice Cula uh, 


Voradlum civitatem Hungarie, natus (1). I I 
that there is'an error of the of Voradium in 
of Faradiun b, 3 1 ertor has been 
2 tranſcri u : gore I 

of his Theatrum. Moe did not ankle wht? 
am poing to quote.  Albertum Durerum à Pannonia 
oriitndum acctpimus, ſtd cujus majores in Germaniam 
commigrarint (2). i. e. We been informed 
««- that Albert Durer was deſcended originally from an 
Hungarian Family, but that his Anceſtors removed 
«© into Germany.“ He thought the ſenſe of this was, that 


our Albert vas he ſon of an Hungarian, whoſe Family 


more falſe. Vafari did not know the Country of Al- 


(3) Giorgio. Va- 
ſan, Vite de Pit- 
Fort, Part 3 pay» 
mM. 301. 


„ FLANDERS, and 


(4) Vaſari, Vit. 
de Pittort, Part 3. 
pat: 302. 


<vas . notwwith/landing origi German, Nothing is 


bert Durer; he ſuppoſes him to have been a i 

and makes him begin his copper - plates at Antwerp. 
E net wero, ſays he 3) 45 + buomo. fi raro, M dili- 
gente & i} univer — per patria la T, 


caua, com" ECLY HEBBE LA FlaxDRA, e baveſt 


| potuto fludiare It coſa di Roma, come habbiamo fatto 


not, fartbbe flato il miglior Pittore de pacſi noſtri, ſi 


come fi! il pid raro, e pid celebrato, che habbiano mai 


havuto t FIAMMINCHI. i. e. © It is certain, that if 
this extraordinary, induſtrious, and univerſal man 
«© had had Tuſcany for his Country, as uE Hap 
could have ſtudied at Rome, as 
«© we have done, he would have been the beſt Painter 
<6 of our Country, as he is the moſt extraordinary and 
1 577 * which the 190 ever Had. | 

ad'faid in the precedin : o Martino, 
comincio Alberto Dis in . = oo diſegno, e 
miglior giudicia, e con pid belle « jnventioni @ dare opera 

Ile medi fampe. 1. e. Aſter this Martin, Al- 


bert Purer begun at Antwerp with better deſigns 


„and more judgment, and much finer invention, to 


6 ap ly himſelf to - ſame kind of prints.” 
[BI His pieces of the Paſſion were jo highly efleemed, 
na. - » took 744 


b 

that . An tauio of By ep ty te c 

22 Mx. Bullart mY committed here a — ble 
der: he confounds Marc Antonio of Bologna with 
another Mare Antonio, who from his having been 
the diſciple of Franceſco Francia was ſurnamed Franci 
(4). Marc Antonio of Bologna was ſo far from at- 
tempting to counterfeit this work of Albert Durer, 
that he joined with him both in the impreſſion and ſale 
of-it(5}. It was Marc Antonio Franci, who plaid the 
trick hete mentioned. Vaſari ſpeaks at large of this; 
but lie does not ſay, that Durer, who proſecuted this 
Copyer, was obliged to ſbllicit his pardon. He fays 


- exprelly, that the Plaintiff obtained only, that this 


ved the date of ear 149 


lart 


7. He engraved.. .. . ſeveral pieces of the makes ke”? 
ere med, that Marc Antonio of Bol vx 
ver at Venice, took the liberty to copy them | BJ, and put the Author's — 14 nm 
m, in order to make them paſs for originals. . . , As he did not make ſo ne in his 

« much uſe of the pencil as the graver, we meet with few of his pictures except in the 4, 
e palace. of the Emperor and ſome ſovereign Princes; they are done in ſo elegant a eg. 4 
<< manner, that nothing can be more beautiful or better expreſſed [C].“ The particular 330, ;;:. © 


es him born 
ogna, an experi- ihn 1470: Mr. 


Entretien 


Fes & ſur tes 


39, 351. 
- ACCOUNT 
Marc Antonio ſhould no longer put Albert Durer's 
name and mark to his works. Hawendo dungue contre- 
fatto in rams d'intaglio groſſo, come era il legno, che ha- 
ve va intagliato Alberto, tutta detta Paſſione, e vita di 
Chriflo in 36 carte, e fattovi il ſegno, che Alberto fa- 
ceva nelle ſue opere, cio? queſio A E (6), riuſct tanto . (6) This is 4 
mile di maniera, che non ſapendo niſſuno, <>" elle fufſers miſtake; it 
fatte da Mart“ Antonio, erano credute & Alberto, « per ſhould be A. D. 


di lui wendute, 4 comperate : La qual coſa efſendo See quotation (12) 


itta in Fiandra ad Alberto e mandatogli una di dette 
Paſfioni contrafaite da Marc Antonio, wenne Alberto in 
tanta collera, che partiigſ di Fiandra, ſe ne venne 4 Ven- 
tia, e ricorſo alla Signoria, fi querel) di Marc Antonio, ma 
pero non ottenne altre, ſe non che Marc“ Antonio non faceſſe 
pid il nome, e ne il ſegno fopradetto d Alberto nelle ſue opere 
(7)- i. e.“ Having therefore counterfeited upon copper- („) vaguri, Nite 
« plates with rude graving, as Albert Durer had done 4 Pittori, Part 
% on wood, the whole Paſſion and Life of Chriſt in 3: pag. 301. 
e thirty ſix cuts, and put the mark uſed by Albert 
% in his work, viz. 4 E, they were ſo much like his, 
% that no body knowing they were done by Marc An- 
„ tonio, * L thought to be Albert's, and fold 
«© as his. account of this being written to Albert 
„ in Flanders, and one of the counterfeit cuts of the 
« Paſſion by Marc Antonio being ſent to him, Albert 
« was, ſo enraged, that he immediately left Flanders, 
« and came to Venice, where he applied himſelf to 
e the Government, complaining of Marc Antonio ; 
hut he obtained no other ſatisfaction, but that Marc 
« Antonio ſhould not again put the name and mark 
« abovementioned of to his works.” See 


($) Bullart. Aa 


margin (8). | 
1 s pictures are done in ſo elegant a manner , . . dem. den Scienc. 


that nothing can be better expreſſed. ] His picture of tom. 2+ pag+ 384+ 
Adam and Eve. ig one of N. conſiderable of his N * 
intings : it is * palace at Prague. Gaſpar Velius c,, bor the 
commended it in a fine manner; for he wrote two verſes Senare of Yenice 
in which he ſuppoſes, that an Angel admiring this weld bave pu- 
reſentation of Adam and Eve, cries out, You are "1/4 __ _ 
more beautify than when I drove you out of the Garden 1 
Eden. . | bad net obtained 
Angelus hos cernent, miratus dixit : ab horto bis parden, 


Non ita formoſo: vos ego depuleram. 
Mr. Bullart, from whom I borrow thoſe particulars (9) (9) Bullart, Aca- 


adds (10), I: 80 That there is ſtill to be ſeen in the pa- em. des Sciences, 


** lace a picture of Chriſt bearing his Croſs, which mm hn Rand 
the City of ne 2 — to the Emperor ; (19) Ibiad. 
„an Adoration of the Wiſe Men ; and. two pieces of 
« the Paſſion. II. That he made for a Monaſtery at 
„ Francfort an Aſſumption, the beauty of which was 
«© a good income to the Monks by the preſents made to 
« them for the fight of ſo exquiſite a piece. III. 
„% That the people of Nuremberg carefully preſerve 
5 X Y 440 in 


2. 
3-1 


28978122 


4) Giorgio Va- 


ri, Vite de Pit- 
7 Fac +66 ſmall c 


( Hem, ibid. 
77 30. 


GD i, hi, 


; Vite pafſors effere pin belli (11). 
+ Meng we * 22 de 


3* P38» 303 


(12) See the book 


intitled, Selent- 


<< various attitudes, which cannot 


are, and ſerved them 


wood 


publi 
ther we can eaſily reconcile thoſe, who ſay 


DUR. 


neGtint which we find in Vaſar (4) of Nis engraviigh; is very Gurfdes's/ and is if ©n\ 


perſect that part of the 
copious in his extolling the 
his fine imagination. It is 
could not flatter 

, fince every 
of working'on 


He is infinitel 


ht himfe 


). The two firft works which he performed in that way, are the beheading of St. 
John Foe got and the head of that Saint preſented to Herod in a- cha 
in 1510 (f). His St. Euſtachius is one of his beſt pieces [D]. 


They were 
| cannot tell whe- 
that Albert Durer was 


— ily mar- 
ried; with thoſe who.relate, that in — the Virgin Mary he wok bo WI Ne for 


his model and original [EX]. The 


« in the Senators-Hall his its of Charlemagne, 
„ and ſome Emperors of the Houſe of Auſtria, with 
« the twelve Apoſtles, whoſe Drapery is very agree- 
« able. IV. That he ſent to Raphael his portrait 
«< done by himſelf upon canvas, without any colours, 
« or touch of the pencil : only hei with ſhades 
« and white, but with ſuch firength and elegance, 
„that Raphael was ſorprized at the ſight of this ex- 
« cellent pi which ing afterwards into the 
«<< hands of Julio Romano, was placed by him among 
* the curioſities of the palace of Mantua.” 

(] His St. Baftathins is one of his beſt pieces.) Let 
us tee what Vaſari ſays. Ee appreſſo un S. Euftachio 
inginorchiato dinanzi al Cervo, che ha il Crociſſſo fra 
be corna, la qual carta d mirabile, e maſſimamente per 
la bellezza alcuni cant in varie attitudint ; che non 
i. e. And a St. Euſta- 
before a ſlag, which has & crucifix 
«© between its horns : this cut is wonderful, — 
« ticularly for the beauty of the dogs repreſented in 
bly be finer.” 

ohn Valentin Andreas, Doctor of Divinity in the 

y of Wi , ſent this piece to a Prince of 
the Houſe of Brunſwic, with whom he had the ho- 
nour of a correſpondence by Letters. Let us ſee 
the thanks, which were returned for this preſent. 
Beaſti me iterum novo munere, (culptura magis quam ænrã, 
ignis illius pictoris Norici, quod litera A. D. ad Ba- 


fn initiali incarceratd immuit, cui facile nibil deefſe cre- 


ana Auguftalia, „ nobler metal than braſs, done by the celebrated 


printed at Ulm. 


This I collect 


from pag». 201. 


(13) Ibid. page 
203 · f 


« Painter of Nuremberg, as appears from the Letters 
„ A. D. at the foot of it; and which, I think, wants 


the praiſes, which the ſame Divine gave to Durer in 
his Auf 


2 


« rer would not prove an unacceptable preſent to you, 
« from whatever hand a performance of that admirable 
„ Artiſt came. It is very ſurprizing with to 


that man, that in a rude and barbarous age he was 
the firſt of the Germans, who not only arrived to 
« an exa&imitation of nature by the perfection of his 
« art, but likewiſe left no ſecond, being ſo abſolute 
nA maſter of it in all ity parts, in etching, engraving, 
«« ſtatuary, architecture, . optics, ſymmetry, and th 

„ reſt, that he had no equal, except Michael Angelo 


| peror Maximilian had a great affection for him, 
and treated him with a particular regard, and gave him good penſions (g), and letters 


ompliment to him, that this Italian Author owns, chat the prints of Albert Durer 
m. 300, & ſeg being brought to Italy, excited the Painters of that country to 
r an excellent model. 
delicacy of this admirable Engraver, and the fruitfulneſs 
certain that Albert Durer had an inexhauſtible fund of deſigns ; and as he 

_ Himſelf with the hopes of executing them all while he worked on c 
Piece of that kind coſt him a great deal of time, he 


(e) Melch. A- 


dam, Vitæ Phi- 
German. page 


of 7 


% Buonaroti the Italian, his contemporary 
and leſt behind him ſuch works (the 

1 formerly was poſſeſſed of) as were too much for 
the life of one man. He lived always in a frugal 
«« matiner in mean circumſtances. The Italians _ 
ly eſteem him, and reproach us for not ſetting a ye 
value on the ornaments of our own country.” Let 
us not fe the care, which the Emperor Rodolphus 
II took to get the plate of St. Euſtachius gilded ; and 
we ſhall ſee at the ſame time that Durer corrected in 
it a fault which Pirkheimer had pointed out to him ; 
it was, that the horſe's ſtirrups were too ſhort. De- 
reriana manu Te apprim? delefari crediderem, theſe are 


and rival, 


the words of John Valentin Andreas (14), cam pro-ae- (14) Ibid: pag, 


curato judicio diſcernas, quantum 
artificio, diligentid, & nature ione amtecellat. 
Ex onmibus verd ejus fpeciminibus um ix Cæla- 
tara primas tenere, d peritis rerum acłepi, emins cupream 
laminam cum Imperator Ru bol rnus II . ment. 
magno redemiſſet, inaurari voluit, nc amplits attertrt- 
tur. Memini tamen legiſſe, à Bilibaldo Pirkheimero, 
Viro nobili, & in Repub. Noribergenfi\ Triamtoire clavi 
imo Dareri Mecænate, &  Nutricio unico, cm mibil 
haberet, quod 


ic um omnibus alli: 


i. e. I ſho 
«« with Durer's p 
judgment you perceive how much ſuperior he is to 
c all others in art, induſtry, imi 5 
% But of all his cuts, I have heard men of taſte 
3 the firſt rank; 
„ copper-plate: of which being purchaſed for a 
% fum by the Emperor Rodolphus Il, he ordered it to 
« be gilded, to it from being 
longer. But I remember to have that Bili- 
2 en 
Magiſtrates uremberg patron of Durer, 
— — 
* to any thing el 


«© were too 


ſay, 
wwith theſe 
Anthony Ulric of Brunſwick (15). 


rd hic veneror ) deſperate etiam iilo, abortivequr: tempore, 
ad tantam perfectianem, & artis ſue excellentiam perve- 
nire potuiſſe, id non minus & me afficit, dum inſuper illud 
memoridi repeto, quod d Studiorum neftrorum Dudtore cha- 
imo, non ita pridem mibi dictum, ipſum domi Xan- 
tippen habuiſſe peſſimam, ac divinz ſue mentis 

latricem acerrimam. Sed ati multos magnos Viros 
calamitas facit, ita non obſiante hoc, fama de Durero 


393 


neſtro apud exteros nibilominus aded — — 
n. 


mi, Htalorum cumprimis, ducum iffins arti 


4 


_—_ 
e et, fad & ee faſt, pen, it. . 
illum Piftorem Noricum, ( quem meritè majuſcula lite- 309 


a, Page 
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5) Bullart, A- 
cad. des Sciences, | 
toms 2+ pag« 38 5. 


(i) See the Epi- 
toph of Albert 
Durer, Melchior 
Adam, Vitæ 
Philoſ. German. 


Page 70. 
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of N obility, and for a coat of arms three eſcutcheons argent in a field azure (H). Charles 


- . 


the Vth and Ferdinand King of Hungary his brother followed this example of the Em- 
peror Maximilian in favour and liberality (i). Notwithſtanding this it-is faid, that this - 


Feen died very poor [FI, and was forced to be buried at the public expence, 
f 


— 


rinted; 


ut as it was difficult for him to pleaſe . himſelf, he-proceeded ſlowly in it, and did not 


live to ſee the edition of that work finiſhed. [HI. 
1528 (H, and was interred in the Church-yard of St. John's Church, where Bilibaldus 
heimer his good friend erected a very honourable - ſepulchral inſcription 


Pirc 
>, 7 . * 


faqui, \impari ramen _conatu E \fuceeſſu, auff fuerint, 


veque adbucdum rrubeſcant, aliorum pituras camino pro- 
us admovere, fumoſa am caligine, ut vetuſtatem 
e melius mentiantur ; obducere, atque addito Dureri con- 


eta figno non rarò fimplicioribus pro genuino ipſius arti- 


(6) Ibid. pag. 
311. 


* . 
2 


(17) Ibid. Ob- 


ſerve that he con- in this manner 17). 


felles above quo- þ . 
tation (13), that Tels, 


Albert Durer 


was always poor, 


ficia malt ume, i. e. What you add, that it is 
very remarkable and ſurprizing, that this famous 
« Painter; of Nuremberg, (whom I here profeſs my 
due regard to by the Letter, which I make 
«« uſe of,) in ſo; barbardus and unſeaſonable an Age 
ſhould arrive to ſo great perfection in his art, no leſs 
10 affetts me likewiſe, while I likewiſe conſider what I 
te heard not long ago of my dear Tutor, that he had 
0 at home a Xantippe,  wvho was a perpetual tor ment to 
«© bit divine mind. But as Calamity makes many great 
<++{ren, ſo notwithſtanding this the reputation of our 
Purer is ſo high among foreigners, that many, eſpe- 


' - <-cially of the Italians; have attempted, tho with 
© unequal ſucceſs, to purſue his excellent plans, and 


are not yet aſhamed to place the pictures of other 
mien in chimnies, in order that they may have the 
« air of antiquity, and by adding Durer's uſual mark 
«. ſell them frequently for his genuine performances to 
«<..the'bad judges.” You ſee here our Durer expoſed 
to the ſame fate with Socrates, to the continual perſe- 
cution of his wiſe, which however did not hinder him 
from producing works, that are ſtill the admiration 
of the Italians. The other fact is to be found in a 
Letter of Dr. John Valentin Andreas to the ſame 
Prince. De moriofiore'ejus Conjuge, nibil mibi prius 
auditum : hoc verò accepi ab artificibus deſiderari, quod 
in effingenda Virgine Matre, cum puerulo Jeſu, unam 
ſuam uxorem, que tamen minus elegantis & forme & 
vn tus fuerit, ſubinde expreſſerit, cum cetera Symme- 
triæ humani corporis obſer want iſimus fuerit. Ego tamen 
contrarium ipſe paſſadi, & 'maximo dolore meo in Cal- 
ven buſto perdidi, faciem ſc. Deiparæ, wivis coloribus, 
uſt humani vultus magnitudine depictam, qud elegan- 
trus, concimius & 'formaſius' excogitari nihil potuit, & 
qua | magno are meo redempta m velim (16). i. e. “ 1 
<< never heard any thing before of the perverſeneſs of 
«<' his'wife's temper ; but I have been informed, that 
«« Artiſts: have complained; that in — the Vir- 
% gin Mary with the Child Jeſus he frequently copied 
<« his wife, who was far from being a beauty, tho' in 
<< other reſpects he was very careful in obſerving the 
Symmetry of the human body. But I had in my 
poſſeſſion the reverſe of this, but loſt it to my great 
<< regret-in-the-fire of Calva, viz. the face of the bleſ- 
<«« fed Virgin in lively colours, as large as the life, 
than which nothing could be imagined more ele- 
«« gant and beautiful ; and which I would give a great 
* of money to recover.” The Doctor does not 
tefate what he had undertaken to refute ; for tho' he had 
a very beautiſul picture of the Virgin by Durer, it does 
not follow,” but that ſeveral other pictures of that Saint 
* have the defects, which were complained of, 
and far' which this reaſon was aſſigned, that Albert 


Durer had a fancy to draw his wife, who was far from 


a beauty. * G | \ Fic 
x. FÞþ i faid, i. that this great Painter died very 
poor]. Fiovaranti has i this in one of his books, 


and pretends that the prodigality of this Painter occa- 
ſioned that misfortune. Our Doctor has confuted him 
Sed & alia Viro egregio expro- 
Noriberga conſtanter pernegat, ex quibus 
70 quad Fioravanti in mamorabilibus refert, tam male 

ugis Oeconomum fuſe, ut tot operum confettor, de- 


though he lived fundus ex publico efferendus fuerit, cum mihi probatis 


frugally, 


documentis fit gſlenſum, nam contemnendam aris 


* a) 
* 1 


Jup- 


He died at Nuremberg April the 6th 


to him. 
Vaſari 


pelleFilis fortem poſt ſe reliquifſe. Qꝛuod ſi ex publico 
g funus decretum, id virtutis potius precium, quam in- 
miz notam Sen. populuſgue Nuribergenſis prudentiſſ. 
haud dubio woluit. i. e. Other things are likewiſe 
«+ objeted to this excellent man, which are coriftant! 
denied by the City of Nuremberg; among the 
«© js what Fiorayanti relates, 12 was ſo bad 
* an Oeconomiſt, that tho' he made ſo many works, 
* he was obliged to be buried at the public mo 
% whereas I have ſeen authentic proofs, that he 
* no ſmall ſum in money and effects. 
buried at the public expente, it was undoubtedly 
« intended by the prudent Senate and people of Nu- 
« remberg as a reward of his virtue, rather than a 
« mark of his ſhame.” - 85 
[6] He never employed his art in obſcene repre ſenta- 
tations.) There were too many Painters who took: 
this liberty at that time; but he never followed ſuch 
bad examples. Cui autem obſcurum eff non paucos laudem 
& admirationem — queſroifſe ob ſcanitate pingendi, 
dum que nom niſi occulte fieri honefl nequeant, imo que 
ne occult? quidem facta, nefario ſcrlere & probro wacent, 
tabulis expreſſa publicarunt: hos ne puditos quiſquam cre- 


If he was 


s'converſation was charming (c); he was fond of mirth and diverſions, but in a man- (4) Item, ibid. 

ner not the leaſt oppoſite to good manners. He was virtuous and wiſe, and never em- 6. 
oyed- his art in obſcene repreſentations [G]. He wrote ſeveral books, which were (0 Melch. Adam, 

That which he undertook to write upon the rules of Painting, is one of them; 


ſef 
393 4 (21 
l 
19. 
(22 
Bibli 
ver ſo 
in Vitis Phils (23) 
» Germanor, . 
70. But 
* „Nauf 
nerus in Diario, 
» 35+ it was 
I 527. * 
(4) 
dron 
funf 
Fot 
122 
(5) 
tick 
Ret 


det, quorum mens & dextera talia fugrit molita . . . (18). (18) Melch. FU 


Hoe igitur loco optimo — admirabimur Durerum ſancti- dam. in Vitis 


monice © 


prudoris diligentifſimum cuftedem . .. . . (19). 
Nulla ſpurcities, nullum dedecus, in ipſius operibus extat, 


tionibus. 
* hunted after the praiſe and admiration of the vul 

«« by painting obſcenely, exhibiting publickly in their 
pictures not only thoſe actions, which cannot be de- 
« cently done except in private, but alſo thoſe which 
« when done ſecretly are enormouſly ſcandalous, .Can 
„ ſuch perſons. be thought chaſte,” whoſe head and 


hand are employed in ſuch works? . . . . Upon this 


«« occaſion therefore we may juſtly admire Durer, 
„% who was always an inviolable obſerver of decency 
and modeſty.... No kind of obſcenity appears in 
** his performances, his chaſte mind being wholly a- 
«« yerſe to ſuch things.” 

[H] His Treatiſe on the rules of painting was printed : 
but as it was difficult for him to pleaſe: himſelf, he did 
not live to ſee the edition of that work: finiſhed.) Let 
us continue to cite Joachim Camerarius; for it is from 
him that Melchior Adamus borrows all that he relates 
concerning Albert Durer. Priuſquam abſolvere omnia 
& corredta edere, ut cupierat, poſſet, morte eft ereptut, 
placida illa quidem & optabili, ſed profeio multorum 
judicio pramatura. Erat autem fi quid omnium in illo 
wire quad vitii fimile videretur, unica infinita diligentia 


& in ſe quoque inquiſirix ſæpe parum aqua. Hine 


igitur mori ab incepta editione operis ſuſtulit, quam. ta- 


Phileſoph. Ger- 
man, pag» 67. 
refugientibus ſcilicet talia omnia caftiſſimi animi cogita- (19) Idem, ibid, 
i. e.“ Who does not know, that not * Page 69. . 


men conſummarunt amici ex illius pre ſeriptione (20), i. e. (20) Melch. A- 
* Before he could compleat the whole, and correct it dam. in Viti: 
« in ſuch a manner as he deſired, he was cut off. His Pbilaſepb. Ger- 


death indeed was calm and to be wiſhed for; but in 
the opinion of many too early. If any thing in him 


. pg 70. 
Ex Prefat. Jo- 
ach. Camerarii, 


had the appearance of a fault, it was his exceſſive in Librum de 


application and too great rigour with 


e fore the Edition of his work was compleated ; tho' 


« his friends afterwards finiſhed it ſuitably co his di- 


«© reCtions.” The Edition was publiſhed after his 
death. Obſerve that Durer wanted learning, and that he 
wrote his book in High-Dutch ; and what we have of 
his in Latin is a tranſlation done by others. The treatiſe 
abovementioned was tranſlated into Latin by Joachim 
Camerarius, and is intitled, De Symmetria Partium in 
reflis formis humanorum corporum. It was printed, at 

5 Nuremberg 


d to his Symmetria Par- 
« own performances, Hence it was that he died be- dum. 
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(+) Enrreien 2 Vaſiti calls kim Doxo. Mr. Felibien, who calls Him Purer in the place where he ſpeaks 4 

es- 383, & Of Him at large, calls him Dur? in other neee 

ſeq. * Nin . HIV 2011 ' M13 31603 1 
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Geſner- pes An Italian verſion was publiſhed at Venice in 1591. the ſymmetry of the parts of an horſe, was ſtalen from Josh. Ceſner:, 

The other works of Durer are Inflicutiones Geometrice, him. He knew well enough who had ſtolen ig 3; but Peg. 19, 

Biblioth, folio 15 Printed at Paris by Wechel 1532 (22); De Urbibus,' he choſe rather 15 bear the loſs and trouble ſecretly, (35) OW. A+ 

verſe. arcibus, e condendis & muniendis, printed at than to deviate from his uſual moderation and mildneis, Philsſ. * 

(23) Idem, ibid. Paris by the lame in 1531 (23) ; De Parietate Aa. as he muſt have done, if he had proſecuted thoſe cap. 70. 
farum, & flexaris partium, at geftibus imaginum, u- thieves (25) / | = 01 ü bn. 


: 180 | 3. v2 mand „„ * * = 1 * | ö l A l | 0 | 

(22) Epit. Bib- Nuremberg in folio in,1 532, ind at Paris ih 1557 (21). rem mburg 1534 (24). A Diſcourſe of his coticerning (24) Epit. Bibs 
10 . ſy , 

19 


22) Geſner. in 


8 DURY (JOHN) in Latin Duræus, a Proteſtant Divine, a Scot by Nation, in the 
8 | 17th Century, Jaboured with great zeal for the reunion of the ' Lutherans and, Calviniſts, 
8 The ſtrong inclination which he had for this great wort, and the of ſucceſs in it, 
2 induced bim to let his ſuperiots know, that he could employ his talents to better ad van- 
i tage by travelling through the world, than if he was confined to the care of one flock. 
They agreed to his propoſals, and permitted him to go from place to place, to negotiate 
an accommodation between the Proteſtant Churches. He obtained likewiſe the approba- 
{a) See the Pro. tion and recommendation of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (a). I have obſerved in an- 
drmus Tana. Other place (b) that he was affiſted by the Biſhop of Kilmore; and alſo by Dr. Joſeph 
J. e Hall Biſhop of Exeter, as he acknowledges in the Preface to his Prodromus, He began 
122: by publiſhing his plan of a reunion [A], and he appeared at a famous Aſſembly of the 
60) See the Ar- Evangelics in Germany at Francfort in 1634 (c). The Churches of Tranſylvania ſent to (e] Prodromut 


951 „l I 43 \ 1232 . « Fac. ? © 
tens k 15 L, him their advice and counſel the ſame year (d). He negotiated afterwards ' with the Di- p.y, — 
Remar T0 


vines of Sweden and Denmark; he turned himſelf every way, he conſulted the Univer- 
fities, he communicated their anſwers, and was not deterred by the unſucceſsfulneſs of the -) 06. ap 
pains, which he had taken, even in the year 1661 [BJ. But at laſt he was diſcouraged ſeqs 
in 1674 and he, had no longer any hopes of ſerving the Church by the methods which 
he had till then taken; he raiſed; new batteries; he had recourſe to another _ expedient, 

| which was to labour on a new Explication of the Apocalypſe [C], as a ſure method of 
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publiſhed at Francfort a little Treatiſe in French in 1674, 2 
intitled, Of under ſtanding the 215 by itſelf ; as all 
the Holy Scripture ought rea to be underſiond. He | 
declares: in the Epiſtle Dedicatory (1), that he has no- (1) The book is 
thing. to. xeproach himſelf with, though he abandons prorated 2 the 
the pacific negotiation, which had been carried on for ma- | 
ny years with the Lutheran Minifters. He 7 nly in- 

hear 


Fl He began by publiſhing his Plan of Re-union.) 
oy 1E . 1 or the Library of Oxſord, 
bis Miquot Theologorum Galliæ & trium Eccleſæ Angli- 
. cane Epi ſcoporum (ic. Davenantii, Mor toni, Halli) 
Sententia ds pacis rationibus inter Evangelicos uſurpandis, 
printed in 1634. I omit the Treatiſes which followed 
Bat, as his emata de ſtudio pacis Eccleſiaſticæ, 
5 2 Amſterdam, 1636. JInformatio de eis que in ſtudio | 
| Ecclefraftice concordiæ inter Ewangelicos proſequendo, a- that is, . becauſe they would no longer him, or 
gitare inſtituit Dureus erga Ecclefiarum Danicarum Theo- have any correſpondence with him upon this ſubject, 
05. Hawing finiſhed, ſays he (2), with regard to all the (=) Dury, Epiſtle 
[LB] He was not deterred by the unſucceſifulneſs of perſons concerned, the labour which could be expected Dedicatery, pag- 
the pains, ewhich he had taken, even in the year 1661.) of me, as a Sollicitor of the Evangelical Counſels, * 
See the book which he publiſhed that year at Amſter- I hawe nothing more to di with the particular heads 
dam, and intltled, Fohannis Durei Irenicorum Trafta- on that fide, fince they ſeem to have taken a reſolu- 
tuum Prodromus, in quo preliminares continentur Trafta- tion to be filent with reſpect to me, though they conti- 
tus de I. Paci E cehfiaflice remoris e medio tollendis. nue fiill to foment the uſual animoſity among the vnd. 


timates, that he abandoned it only out of neceſſity, 


II. Concordia Evangelice fundamentis ſufficienter jactis. 
III. Reconciliationis Religioſe procurande argumentis & 
mediis. IV. Methodo.inveſtigatoria ad controverſias om- 
nes, fine contradicendi ſtudio & præjudicio, pacifice deci- 
dendas. Cui præmittuntur collectorum inter Proteſtantes 
confiliorum pacificorum harmonice, propediem Deo permit- 
tente adornande & in lucem edendæ. The Preface 


of the book is dated at Amſterdam October 1ſt 1661. 


He there gives an account of the books which he had 
promiſed the public, and propoſes the expedients which 
he thinks moſt capable of rendring his deſign ſucceſsful. 
He aſſerts that the firſt Article which was agreed upon 
in this preliminaries of this future peace, is, that the 
affair ſhould not be managed by a icholaſtical diſputa- 
tation. It was of great importance to agree upon this; 
for the manner of diſputing could not but tend to fo- 
ment the obſtinacy of parties, and to lead them till 
farther from the concluſion. Dury at that time ap- 
peared as much poſſeſſed as ever with hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding ; and going for Germany defired of the Divines 
of Utrecht an authentic teſtimony of their good in- 
tentions, after having informed them of the ſtate 
in which he had left the affair with the King of Great 
Britain and the Elector of Brandenbourg ; and of what 
had paſſed at the Court of Heſſe, and the meaſures 
which were actually taken at Geneva, Heidelberg and 
Mets. He deſired to have this teſtimonial of the Divines 
of Utrecht, in order to ſhew it to the Germans. He ob- 
tained it, and publiſhed itat the end of his Prodromus. 
had recourſe to another expedient, which was 


CJ H. 
7⁰ 2. a a new explication” of the Apocalypſe.) He 
Vol. IV. 


gar... But ſince I now find myſelf obliged to put an 
end to theſe proceedings, becauſe they will no longer have 
any correſpondence with me concerning the propofitions, 
which have been regularly offered to them all, and are 
abſolutely unexceptionable : Since, 1 ſay, far theſe reaſons 
1 am obliged. to defifl from my pur ſuit ( for 1 ought not to 
urge any thing by importunity ; what is not done wolun- 
tarily, and from conſetence, is not of God ; ) I have taken 
a refolation more general (3). It will be proper to 
ſee his confeſſion of the unſucceſsfulneſs of his travels 
and labours. Being now come to this point, I 
thought fit to conſider the advantage which the pub- 
lie or 'myſelf have received after ſo much labour. 
When J conſider the public therefore, I ſee, that God 
«© does not permit the fruit of this ſeed to grow up 
< or appear before the time of harveſt be come. And 
„when I reflect on myſelf, the chief fruit I have 


„ reaped by my labour both within and without is 


this, that without I ſee the miſery of Chriſtians, 
which is much greater than that of the Pagans 
and other nations. I ſee the cauſe of this miſery 
I fee the want of a remedy, and I ſee the cauſe of 
the want. This is the ſum of the advantage, 
* which I have made by my labour without. And 
* within I have gained nothing but the comfortable 


**© teſtimony of my own conſcience (4).“ 


gine, that after this confeſſion he is going to take a 5 


reſolution of ſitting down at reſt; for on the contrary 
he engages in a much greater attempt. He could not 
ſucceed in reconciling the Reformed and the Lutherans, 
and yet he undertakes to reunite all the ſects of Chri- 
ſtians. 

8 P 


(3) Ibid. pag. 7, 


Do not ima- (4) Ibid. pag. 4, 


cannot tell what year he died. 


' 202 DR „ 


then a quiet retreat in the country of Heſſe [D FL | 
ome have, confounded him with the Jeſuit Jonn 


Dvzavs [E]. It was thought that the Lutherans would look _ him with a leſs 
f | 


_ favourable eye, when they found the Epiſcapal Party begun to dec 
We ſhall ſee an account of his journey to Mets, and ſome 


of FERRI. 


ne in England [ 
other particulars in the Article 


The Letter which he wrote to Peter du Moulin concerning the fate of the Churches of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland under Cromwell, was 1 with ſome other pieces at 


London in 1658 in 12mo by the care of Lewis du Mo 


that he was no enemy to the Independents. 
| , , f 2 ! 


(5) Idem, Pre- Mu net ys he 9, 1 6 all 8 
S. K OT AN de 


—_ into the conſtitaces of the, to whom T ad- 

1 ſi ayers for 1 would mo longer confine my aþplica- 

tion to the Proteſtants alone, but my view tis to compre» 

(6) Quidliber im- bend all | hy) — divided go” > contrary to the 

Patent Sperare. end of the beavenly calling, which is propoſed in the 

Horat, Od. 37» "Goſpel, "and attefled in the Holy Scripture. But was the 

: method which he took, capable of giving him hopes 

7) In Remark Of great ſacceſs? N leſs ; and yet be promiſes 

b of the Ar- wonders by it (6). We ſhall ſpeak of this in another 

1 4575 — in the truntry of H ] 

| ; ten a re 1 . 

Hedwige Sophia, Princeſs of Heſle, who Eu . 

gency of the country, had aſſigned % Dry @ w#)y com- 

mrodions quarter, with a table well furniſhed, and had 

iven him free for his Letters, He returns 

r thanks for this in the Epiſlle Dedicatory to the 
Book abovementioned. 

[E] Some have confounded him with the Fefuit Joux 

Dur zus] This Jeſuit was a Scotſman, and wrote 

a Book «gainſt Dr. Whitaker's Anſwer to Campian's 

Ten Reaſons. This Book was printed at Paris in 

(®) Alegambe, 1581, and at Ingolftad in 158 5 (8). * on 

Dary yhe Fa 


— the Library at Oxford afcribes it to 
Je, rag 237. hicator. Monfr. Baillet thonght, chat Daraus, 
(9) Baillet, . antagoniſt of Dr. Whitaker, was a Proteſtant (9). 
Fugemes: des d- [EI It i; thought that tür Lutherans would laat on 
vans, tom. 3. hin with a bei firoourdble rye, whim they fauna that 
*r. 136. e Epiſcopal Party teclined in England.) "This is what 
Voſſius wrote to Grotius in January 1641. Juanes 
Duraus jam quaſs hebHimas e, quod d Germania huc 


for mer with reſpe# to: tht ſubſtance of 
the — Wark, but only vith regard to the ex-  juſſit 
tent of the application of my labour, and the method of 


It is very curious, and ſhews 


wenit, & ſuis in Britanniam revecatus. Quid promoe- 
verit, ex literis cjus intelliges, guas ad te ut mitterem 
? lurimum autem metuo, ne in irritum cadant, 
quecumque hattemss inter Lutheranos egit. Fam decennio, 
antequam illi hanc mnciam ſuſciperet, nibil agu 


objeFabant Lutherani, quam pacificatores omnes agert 
Lane cauſam male dolo, . . Duamguam vero adventu D. 
Durei, non omnino ni mut d rant Lutberani : 


plerique tamen 1 — de 4 jy cs conce-· 

ceperunt, eo miſſus foret a Clero Anglicans (10). (10 Voſſine, 
i.e, © It is . ſince John Dury came hi- ben 50. pag. 
** ther out of Germany, being recalled into England g. 17 Se aff 
by his friends. What ſucceſs he has had, you will 405. 

% learn from his letters, which he defired me to ſend | 

© ay But I am greatly apprehenſive, leſt what he 

** has hitherto done among the Lutherans ſhould _> 

*« abortive. Ten years ago, before he undertook this 

Province, the principal objection of the Lutherans 

«« was, that all the pacificators acted upon ſiniſter 

« views. But though upon Mr. Dury's comi 
among them, they did not abſolutely alter their 
« mind, yet moſt of them conceived a more favour- 
able opinion of him, becauſe he was ſent by the (11) Sed guid 2. 
«« Clergy of England.” The reſt of the paſſage is 77 n"* 4d fr. 
in the margin (11). * 


« deration and peace, and to advance thoſe hem file Calvini 
„ who are called Puritans in England ?” Ws RY — 


EBED-JESU. 


(1) 


3 


SNS An S2DLAL 


— 
» 


„ This fhews 
that he lived in 
the 17th Cen- 
cury- 


% Mr. & 
Ambeſſa- 


BED. IESU, See HEBEDJESU. 


labourer in publiſhing that Bible [ 


year 2614. Gaſ- 
End. in Vita 


A) Gabriel Sionita had drawn him to Paris, is 
order to make him his fellow Labourer in publiſhing the 
Polyglott Bible of Mr, le Jai.) This does not agree 
with what is ſaid in the Supplement of Moreri: I 
cannot help it ; I haye authority for what I ad- 
vance, fince I only follow Father Simon ; and I haye 
the grogter right to depend on his teſtimony, as he 
has deſigned it to fave the honour of our Ecchellen- 
ſis in an affair which made a great deal of noife. All the 
world knows that the diſpute between Monſr. Arnauld 
and Monſr. Claude paſſed for a matter of very great 
* nce. Father Simon took part in it to * 

onſr. Claude with relation to the opinion of the 
Greeks ; it was neceſſary for his parole that Ecchel- 
lenfis ſhould be an honeſt man, and riel Sionita a 
Calumniator. Now this is one of his proofs as to the 


laſt fact. Gabriel invited Ecchellenſis to Paris, and 


owned him for his brother : he did not therefore ſup- 
poſe him to be the Author of all thoſe rogyeries of 
(r) Si inet Which he afterwards accuſed bim (1), Every body 
erat Abrabam, fees that Father Simon would not have alledged an un- 


cur 25 certain fact, when he intended to draw ſo an ad- 
_— friſſet cum vantage againſt Mr. Claude from what returned 


fratris nomine 


compellavit ? Si be fatisfied with a doubtful fact? I have reaſon, there- 
Bee _ f tf fore, to believe that what he advances is p le to 
8 9 theſe words of the Continuator of Moreri: Mr. I. 
mavit, bunc im- Fay, at Whoſe expence the Great Bible was printing, 
poſtorem potius eſſe 12 fallen out with Gabriel Sionita the Maronite, 
exiſftimaverim : ſent for Abraham Ecchellenfis from Rome. This is ſuf- 
cum ille ipfius "cient to give us to underſtand that theſe two Maro- 


err . Nites were not fellow-labourers in the Edition of Mr. 


Parifiis wenerit. le Jai's Polyglott; and yet Father Simon aſſerts the 


Richardus Simon, direct contrary. 
in Fide Ecclefie 


Orient. pag. 198, 


Gabriel Sionita adverſus Abrahamum 
Ecchellenſem ſupreme curia Paniſienſi libellum quendam 
ſupplicem obtulerat in quo grawiſſimè de Abrahamo, gui ei 


Soc ius in editione Bibliarum Pariſienfium adjunttus fue- 


(2) Idem, ibid. rat, congueritur (2). i. e. Gabriel Sionita had pre- 
«« ſented to the Parliament of Paris a Petition againſt 
% Abraham Ecchellenſis, wherein he grievouſly com- 
«« plains of Abraham, who had been AssoclAT RD 
„ with him in the Edition of the Paris Polyglott.“ 
Mr. Nicolle aſſerts it likewiſe, as we ſhall ſee below. 

BI Mr. Claude has made uſe of this defamation 10 

4 0 t * teflimany of Ecchellenſis, alledged by Mr. 
Arnaud 
ing the faith of the Melchites 
Notes of our Ecchellenſis on the 
Books made by Hebedjeſu. 
was returned him. 
«© chellenſis deſerves no credit, and I appeal to Ga- 
<<. briel Sionita his countryman, who has deſcribed him 
as an ignorant troubleſome fellow, a raſcal, a liar, 
an impoltor, and a rogue. Theſe two men had 
"« 2 ſtudied in the ſeminary of the Maronites at 
„ R „ and they were both abſolutely attached to 
*« the intereſts of the Church of Rome ; but having 
«« quarrelled on account of an Edition of the Bible 
4 in Syriac, Gabriel thought himſelf. obliged to tell 

him his own, and to expoſe his faults to the pub- 

lic. To this end he addreſſed a Piece to him which 

« he calls Cam moni ſorium Apologeticum, wherein. he re- 

«« preſents him in the manner I have mentioned. He 

„ reproaches him with having ſet the whole Seminary 

« of Rome at variance, with having betrayed the 
I 


as taken from the 
italogue of Chaldee 
Here is the anſwer whicu 


ECCHELLENSIS (ABRAHAM) 4 learned Maronite whom the Preſident 
le Jai employed in the Edition of his Polyglott Bible (a). Gabriel Sionita (5), who 
was his Countryman, had drawn him to 


« calling in queſtion 


him in an{wer ; could he imagine Mr. Claude would 


hat Mr. Arnauld had alledged conceun- 


The teſtimony of Abraham Ec- 


aris, in order to make him his fellow 


at the P AJ They fell out in ſuch a manner, that their quar- 
hed drought Kh rel made a ſcandalous noiſe : Gabriel Sionita com 


wo France in the defamed his Aſſociate (c). Monſieur Claude has made uſe of this defamation to diere. (c) See the Re- 
dit the teſtimony of Ecchellenſis alledged by Mr. Arnauld [BH]. 
223 1 Mr. Claude did not repair the honour of the defamed Maronite [ C]. 


plained to the Parliament, and cruell 
Thoſe who anſwered — E. 
The Congrega- 

tion 


„ Ci- 


Patriarch of the Maronites, with having deceived 
Prince Fachraddin, with having tricked the Duke 
of Florence, with having been baniſhed his native 


[CJ e who anſwered Mr. Claude did not repair porſe : 
the honour of the —_ Maronite.) Father Simon Lay 8 
agrees that the occaſion of the quarrel between Sio- pag. m. 30. of 
nita and Ecchellenſis was their having too eager a de- the 2d volume in 
ſign on Mr, le Jai's purſe : Ita fit ut dum guiſque nun- 
mis D. le Jay, cujus ſumptibus Polyglotta ile Piblia in 
wulgus edita ſunt, inbiat, illi pacem diu tenere non 
erint. is is no extraordinary preparative for a 
an's juſtification. One cut-purſe may well draw an- 
other into a place where he obſerves the harveſt is 
very great; but afterwards he may wiſh to be alone, 


if he finds himſelf incommoded by the ſharing of the 
_ plunder. Wherefore the proof I have mentioned in 


the preceding Remark. is not a very ſtrong one; for 

ſince Father Simon, owns theſe two Maronites were 

Sharpers, nothing hinders but that Sionita might in- 

vite the other to Paris, tho' he knew him to be a 

rogue. So that Father Simon inſtead of juſtifying 

Ecchellenſis, only blackens his companion. The good 

Teſtimony which Father Morin bore Ecchellenſis (4) (4) Malta flen- 

is of no ſervice againſt Mr. Claude z for Father Morin 7 Praterire vi- 

does not warrant the time Sionita had ſpoken of : he e Se I 1 

contents himſelf, with ſaying that Eechellenſis had Abrabami profer- 

appeared honeſt and very laborious during his ſtay at ri py/enr, argue 

Paris; but the Accuſer does not charge his Aſſociate's mi Epifto- 

rogueries to have been. committed in that time. Let — a 

us ſee whether another of Mr. Claude's Antagonilts 4 band 

has defended the cauſe of the accuſed any better. Cardinale Fron- 
Here are his Words: Nor is there more good ciſcum Barberi- 

© ſenſe. in the contempt with which Mr. Claude treats , de illus 


the Paſlages cited by Ekellenſis, under pretence that Fa, & be 


Gabriel Sionita, whole aſſociate he was in correcting 7.47/75 guandiu 


*« the Polyglott Bible printed at Paris, having fallen Paris cm- 
„% out with him, charged him with ſeveral crimes 1 ef, certior em 
© which have no relation to the falſification of thoſe e * 
„ Paſſages. It does not much become Mr. Claude to Flite O- int. 
o make himſelf judge of the difference between the pag · 198. 

« two Maronites, and yet leſs to declare himſelf a 

„party againſt Ekcellenſis on the bare teltimony of 

„his adverſary. But, however it be, all thoſe per- 


ſonal reproaches give him no manner of right to 


«« xeject the Paſſages which are cited in that Author's 

Books, becauſe they do not make it credible chat 

„ quoting, as he does, the Books from whence he has 

taken them, which are moſt of them in the Vati- 

can Library, he had the impudence to invent them 

* according to his own fancy (5).“ Nothing can be (5) Reporſe gen- 
more vague: than ſuch a juſtifcation; and unce the 7% au nouveau 
Author | does. not refer the Reader to the Anſwers of uni _ 
Ecchellenſis, but contents himſelf with ſaying that 8 * 
we ſhould remain nevter in this quarrel, it is very pro- 214. This A- 
bable that Maronite either anſwered nothing, or an- ſwer is attributed 
ſwered very ill. What the Janſeniſt Writer depends do Mr. Nic cle. 
on as his laſt refuge, is better than all the-reſt ; fer 


after all, there ae circumſtances: wherein we may be · 


lieve a knave would not dare to be guilty of forgery. 


4 
> 
1 
| 
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tion de propagunda fide aſſociated him, about the year 1636, with thoſe whom they 


4 The Abbot employed in making an Arabic Tranflation of the Scripture (4). 
from France, and he laboured in that Tranſlation at 
terati of the 29th publiſhed ſomething in the ſame City, and pied there in the month of July 1664 (e). 
of Jaa. 1672 Conſult the Supplement of Moreri (F) where you will find a very curious Article con- 


azari, in bis 


(e) Nazari, ibid. cerning this perſon. 
Under Abra- 


Apollonius's Conics. 
a famous Mathemätician, wh 
Florence with Archimedes's 
Preface contains ſome Facts 
if I could diſplay them with their prin 
which aroſe between Mr. de Flavigny and 


2E J, whic 


added Commentaries to it. whic 
k Ae femoris 65 in the year 1667, in folſo. 
would 


principal circumftances. I hall ſpeak of the quarrel th by Ecchettcn: 


They recalled him 
ome in the year 1652. He 


While he was Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages at Rome, he was pitched upon by the 
2» Ecchellenſir. Great Duke Ferdinand II to tranſlate from Arabic into Latin he th, Gch, and 7th Books of 
He was aſſiſted in this Tranſlatjon by | 


Alphonſo Borelli 


0 
he whole was printed? 


be the beſt patt of this Article, 


Abraham FEcchellenſis, and we ſhall” there 


ſee à very ſenſible example of the diſorder which faults of the preſs may occafion, 


and of the inſupportable vexation they give an Author [FJ]. © 


[D] He was afſified in the Tranſlation . . . . of Apol- 
lonius by Fobn Alfonſo Borelf.) This was very neceſ- 
fary; for he who was to tranflate did not underſtand 

(6) YVerſabatur the Mathematics (6), andthereſore, how ſxilſul ſoever 
(difficulras) <7<@ he might be in the Arabic tongue, he muſt have ſtum- 
e, "bled at every Rep." Ou the other hand, Borelli was 
geatiom & moti- perfeAly ignorant of that tongue (7), but he under- 
onum gquerum ig- Rood the ſubject of the Manuſcript, and by means of 
nari eramus, & the Geometrical figures gueſſed the true ſenſe of Apol- 


8 lonius, if the Tranſlator did but explain à few words 
Precf ww to him ever ſo lightly. Porro quo hac in re magis 
lon. Conica. mirandum eft, it is the teſtimony which Ecchellenſis 


bears to Borelli's great genius, nec filentio prærertun- 

(7) Licet Arabi- dum, ea erat Viro illi doaftiffims fingularit ingenii penppi- 
cr idiomatis jim " eacitas, mt" ſepe in abſtrufis guibuſadam bes, non ex in- 
prof 1 i "tegris, inquam, præmiſſis, fed ex unica dittione totam il. 
a Jay Prof. od tationem inde colligeret, non” ſenſu, ſed totidem pens ver- 
bis, ac fi Arabita legeret verba, & tinguee weteranus 
Net profeſſor (8). i. e. © But the moſt wonderful cir- 

(3) Ecchell. «© ecumſtance of 'this affair, and what maſt not be paſ- 
Pref. ad Apol- * Ted over in filence, is, that the uncommon genius 
lon. Conica, and penetration of that great man was ſuch, that 


frequently, in certain abſtruſe paſſages, he collected 


the intire concluſion, not from the Whole premiſſes, 
but from a ſingle word, and not in ſenſe only,” but 
* almoſt in ſo many terms, as if he read the Arabic 
4% words, and had been an old profeſſor of the lan- 
«c * | 0 UG 23 
[E] His Preſace.. . to Apollonius's Conits contains 
fome fads.) He acquaints us that he received a thou- 


ſand favours from the Great Duke Ferdinand II, not 


only when he refided at his Court in full proſperity, 
with the character of the Amir Fachraddin's Deputy, 
but alfo after the ruin of his affairs. Let us ſee how 
he expreſſes himſelf :' Memini prefecto, nec ex animo 
mes excidet, imo clave fixum trabali manet, quanta in 
me contulit Magnus Ferdinandus Secundus ornamenta, 
quanta in me uſus oft liberalitate, & beneficentia,” non 
tantiim dum fortuna mihi arridebat, non folim dum res 
ſuccedebat proſpere, non modo dum ad illum ab Amiro 
 Fachraddino miſſus ſinguluri felicitate fruebar, fed etiam 
in nauſtagio, & jattura illa barbarica, in Carrellina 


(9) Idem, ibid. conjuratione & proditione, in adverſiſſima Fortuna (9). 


V] Here is an'txtmple ... . of the diſorder which 
faults ef the pr, muy occaſion, and of the . . .'\. wvex- 
alion they give an Author.) lt is well known that 
M. de Flavigny wrote two Letters againſt this mag- 
«« nificent Edition of the Bible in ſeven languages 4 
“ liſhed at the expence of M. le jay. A learned 
Maronite, the King's Profeſſor of the Syriac and 
Atabic languages, named Abraham Ecchellenſis, 
ho had come from Rome to Paris, had fome 

, ſhare in that Work. It was he who had given the 
« Arabic and Syriac Text of the Book of Ruth, with 
„the Latin verſion. Mr. de Flavigny wrote in the 
«« year 1647 his third Letter againſt Ecchellenſis and 
his Book of Ruth, pretending it was full of faults. 
In the middle of the ſecond page of the firſt fheet 
he placed theſe paſſages by themſelves, taken from 
the ſeventh Chapter of S. Matthew: Verſ. 3. 2 
Vvidles feſtucam in oculo fratris tui, & trabem in otulo 
** {#0 nan vides? Verl. 5. Ejice primum' trabtm te 
* oculs tuo, & tune widebis ejicere feſlucar de ocuta 
<< fratris tui. He deſigned by theſe words to give 
* Ecchellenſis to underitand that, having left a great 


% many, faults in the Book of Ruth, it was very im- 
«« proper for him to reproach his brother Marohite 
« Gabriel Sjonita, the King's Profeſſor as well WON 
«« felf, with having leſt ſome in the Arabic and Syria 
„% Rooks which he had cauſed to be printed in N. le 
« Jay's Bible. The Maronite, finding himſelf obliged 
„to anſwer, began by accuſing the Doctor of an 
enormous ar with — 2 to the abovequoted 
« paſſage ; of having deſigned, by an impiety with- 
65 nap Foe rs. Send Text of the Goſ- 
« pel, and to ſtrike out à decent word in order to 
make room for another which was not fo. He ex- 
„ agperates this prerended crime in a ſharp and out- 
„ ragious ſtyle. He expreſſes himſelſ thus in his firft 
Letter, which he intitles Epi] Apologerita prime 
«« printed in Bvo. in the year 1647, page 11: 4 
% primum quod attinet, tua Judaica modeſiia at pietas, 
* bhumaniſſime Flavignane, ſummeper? eluce ſcit, at alia 
« cetera loca omittam, ex iis yerbis que in me ret ft 
%. ex W 7. d Matthei v. 3. v. 5. quomodo al- 
tem Sacro. ſrncti Evangtlii verba' depravaſti, & Mu 


IT Alti in boc haco, ac ſacra immi 121 f profaniſ, me . 1 


,"« peter à me ut illa ſecundim ſacriljegam imendationem 
% tuan hic reftram, fold m enim meminiſſe ani mus horret, 
« luckugue 7 Duamebrem nom in meis, ſed in tuis 
*« ſeriptis id Tegatur., 5 acerrimum Hebraica weritatis 


likewiſe 
Arabic i 


. : * 
® ® 


* * 


'GECHARD DB 


* propugnatorem ] Hebraicus Textus, ubi verbum aliqued . 


% inhoneflum occurrit, honeftis velat verbis: Tu wverd 


i Hehraice Linguz Profeſſor, illiuſque Textus importuns 


ad flomachum uſque defenſor ac rabula, Sacro-ſandii 
« Ewvangeli Sacroſandta verba impietate inauditd tur pas, 


« feedai, & ſpurt illi; abuteris. Ex quo liquido ap. . 


« paret, ques mirabiles progreſſus in pietate & "LeFioue 
o facrarum Seripturarum, quas crepas ſemper, Aceris. 


Ex verbis tuts, Flavignane, qui ſuam fis optime togne/* 
cimus, quia qualis bomo eft talts etiam ejus eil ora- 


% tio; orationt autem facta fimillima, fadis vita, ut 
« ex Socrate refert Cicero lib. 5. Duet. Tuſeul &. i. e. 
« Ar to the firſt point, your Judaica modeſty and Pier g 
« moſi humane Sir, Sine forth in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
„to omit other falſages, from thoſe c uur ds which you have 
% quoted 2 75 me out of the ſeventh Chapter of Saint 
„% Matthezy, Verſes the 34 72 th : but in what man- 
«© ner you have corrupted the words of the Holy 
«« Emvangelift, and played on this paſſage, by mix- 
« ing profane, things with ſacred, expert not that 
« 1 ſhould jet forth according to your ſacrilegious tmen- 
dation; for my ſeul ſhrink; for horror and affiiftign 
„ at tht bare remembrance of it. Wherefore let it be 
„ read in your writings, and not in mine. O the zeal- 
* ous champion of the Hebrew Text ! gobich, when an 
*« indecent word occurs, throws a weil of modeſty over it ; 
«* but you, a Profeſſor of the Hebrenv languoge, and whoſe 
«© mportunate and clamorous defence of that Text raiſes 


<6 the indighation of every one, defile the ſacred 57 s of 
"abuſe 
ys fe 


«« "the Gojpel 20 unheard of im piety, on 
„it. From Hhence it plaikly appears 4 at K 
166 fro refs o hade made In 65 ſy and 2 raiſing 2 the 
«+ oty.Scraptilres, aubich you 4 e continually bra of. 
„ What a fort of a man you are, we bift 75 rom 
<0 4011" atyn door d : becauſe as the man is ſuc Pies 11 
(«6 ts BY" fret; hit ations muſt be agretaþle 75 his 
„ words, hd bis life to his ations, as Cicthh 7. ls us 
"4 from Sorrares 5 and fo on for fix whole pages. FTheſe 
166 Ate high words, and contain a hainous acguſatiop. 
EST TIES | ' "2 ov Here 
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172. 
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G5 ECHARD (JOHN), an Engliſh Divine of great learning and wit in che ſeven- 
teenth Century, was born of à good family in che County of Suffolk; and baving 
been inſtructed in gramtnar- learning was ſent to Katherine-Hall in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, Where he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1656; and of Maſter 


fs) From the of Arts in 1660 (4), In 1670 he publiſhed, without his name, a book intitled, The Ground 
— Re. and Octafions of the contempt / the Clergy and Religion enquired" into. In a Letter" to TRE 


R. L. AJ. London 1670 in 12mo. This was ſoon after attacked by an anonymous 
Writer in a Tract intitled, An Anſwer to a Letter of Enquiry into the Grounds and 
Occaſions of the contempt of the Clergy [BJ. London 1671 in 12mo; and by Mr. Bar- 


«« Here is a great deal of noiſe made, and a great ma- 
cc " abuſes caſt on a reverend Doctor. He is accuſed 
« of an act of impiety, and charged mien 
% and a ſuſpicion is raiſed againſt his morals. Who 
1 «« would believe that ſuch bitter & EY are ground- 

(10) hy 7 4 „ ed merely on a fault of thepreſs (10)?” Mr. Che- 
— Paris, villier, who furniſhes me with this long paſſage, ex- 
Part 2. chap» 5. ins to us wherein this fault conſiſted, and how it 
pag» 16g, &c. been committed by the Printer after Mr. Fla- 
vigni had reviſed the laſt proof-ſheet, The miſchief 
happened by the firſt Letter of the word ocu/o acciden- 
tally flipping out of the form, upon the Printer's touch. 
ing a line which vas ill ſet. Mr. de Flavigni, being 
informed what Abraham Ecchellenſis reproached him 
with, could not find the fault in his printed copy : his 
friend M. I Auvergne, Regius Profeſſor of Arabic, was 
obliged to point it out to him, before be could diſcover it. 
He immediately aurote his fourth pf 6 RY 
made oath of bis i e in terms of Scripture .. . (11): 
he ſaid a —4 fever muſt have turned the Printer's 

' brain, and that he muft have been mad, when he printed 
(12) Ibid. pag. the word with that fault (12). His anger was not 


(rr) Ibid. pag. 
171. 


172. perfely atpeaſed (13) thirty years aſter the printing of 
this Letter. | foo 32d | 
4 His Grounds and Occaſions of the Contempt of 


(13) Ibid. 


the Clergy enquired into.] This Tract is ſigned 7. B. 
and dated Auguſt Sth 1670. In the Preface he ob- 
ſerves, that many perhaps upon the very firſt fight of 
the title, will imagine, that the Author does either 
want the great tithes, * under the preſſure of ſome 
pitiful wicarage ; or that 


abundance of unprofitable: adviſers in this kind. With 
regard to of er he tells us, that as to his be- 
ing under ſome low Church-diſpenſation, he wrote not 
out of a pinching ne: 
«« You may pleaſe to believe, /ays be, that although I 
% have a moſt ſolemn reverence for the Clergy in gene- 
« ral, and eſpecially for that of England; yet for 
« my own part, I muſt confeſs to you, I am not of 
«+ that holy employment ; and have as little thoughts 
« of being Dean or Biſhop, as they that think ſo, 
„have hopes of being all Lord N Nor leſs 
« miſtaken will they be, that ſhall judge me in 
« the leaſt diſcontented, or any ways diſpoſed to 


«« diſturb the peace of the preſent ſettled Church. For 


« in good truth, I have neither loſt Kings nor Biſhops 
„ lands, that ſhould incline, me to a ſurly and quar- 
« relſome complaining 3 as many be, who would have 
« been glad enough to ſee his e and 
« would have endured Biſhops daintily well, had 
<«« they.lolt no money by their coming in, 1 am not, 
« I'll affure you, any. of thoſe occaſional Writers, 
« that miſling preferment in the Univerſity, can pre- 
« ſently+ write you their. new ways of education; or 


«« being a little tormented with an ill choſen wife, ſet 


« forth. the doctrine of Divorce to be truly evangeli- 
(1) This is le. “ cal (u. The cauſe. of. theſe few ſheets was honeſt 
velled at Milton, & and innocent, ang. as free from all paſſion, as any 


who publiſhed at ( deſign.“ As ſor the laſt objection, that this Book 
London 1645 in ig altogether; needleſs, . there baving been an infinite 
ml urch wy Clergy menders, that have 


4to. The doc. | 
„ number of Ch d 
— a — many tedious and unſucceſsful offers; he con- 


feſſes, that it would be unreaſonable for him to expect 


a better reward : onl thus much he thinks may with. 
modeſty be ſaid, that he cannot at preſent call to mind 
any thing that is propounded, but what is very hope- 
tal, and eaſily accompliſhed. For indeed, continues. 
he, ſhould 1 go. about t gell yau, that a child can never 
prove 4 profutable inſtructer of the peaple, unliſi born. 
<uhen the Sun is in Aries; or brought up in 4 ſchool, 


| is much out of bumour, and 
diſſatisfied with the preſent condition of affairs ; or laſtly, 
” —— tu no purpoſe at T been 


„or out of any riſing deſign. 


_ 


nabas 


that flands full ſouth ; that he can never be able to go- 

dern a Pariſh, unleſs he can ride a great horſe : or 

that he can never go through the great work of ibe 

Miniftry, unleſi, for three hundred years backward, it 

can be proved that none of his family ever had a cough, 

ague, or grey hair ; then I. ſhould very patiently, endure. 

to be reckoned among ft the vaineft, that ever 3.1. the 

attempt. But believe me, reader, I am not, as you 

will eaſily ſee, any contriver of an incorruptible and pure 

chryfalline Church ; or any expecter = reign of n- 

thing but Saints and Worthies ; but only. an hearty and 

honeſt auiſber, that the beſt of our Clergy might for ever. 

continue as they are, rich, and learned; and that the . 

reft might be very uſeful, and well efleemed of in their 

profeſſion. WE. 
LI An Anſwer to a Letter of Enguiry into the 
und and occaſions of the contempt of the (251 It 

is ſigned W. S. and dated January 10th 1670. The 

ae Nr in bo Preface obſerves, that the 

fervic eſs of t O dier v 22 on 

the credit and efteem, — they CODES the 4 

but that the Exquiry would probably do them this un- 

kindneſs, to make them more obnoxious and contemptible 

than yet they are, The ſtyle and manner of it, ſays he, 

is enough to pro volte willing readers to make us their table- 

talk, not in order to our amendment, but ta our further 

diſgrace. In the Anſwer itſelf he enquires, I. Whe- 

ther Mr. Echard has. ſufficiently reckoned up the 

grounds and occafions of that contempt, under which 

the Clergy lay? II. Whether there be ſo much igno-. 

rance among the Clergy, as Mr. Echard ſuppoſes? 

III. Whether that ignorance, which there is amongft 

them, proceeds from all thoſe things, which Mr. 

Echard afligns as the cauſes of it? IV. Whether all 

thoſe be faults, which he expoſes them, for ? Or if they 

be faults, whether they be guilty of all, which he 

reckons ? V. If that be the - 4 whether he has 

taken a likely courſe to deliver them from that con - 

tempt? Under the ſecond head the Author obſerves 

(2), that it is manifeſt, - that the Engliſh Clergy were (2) Pag. 25. 

then much improved in learning fince the beginning 

of Queen Elizabeth's reign; When Oxford itſelf was 

ſo ill provided with men fit to preach, that the High- 

Sheriff of the County (3), being as the times then were (3) Mr. Taver- 

a learned man, came up into St. Mary's pulpit, and i . — 

charity to thoſe, Who wanted good preaching, gave ſhire, — — 

them a Sermon, whereof this was the beginning ; Church Hiftory of 

Arriving at the Mount of St. Maries, in the flany lage Britain, Book g. 

where —— fand, I have brought you ſame fine Gig bas. 6 5. and the 

hets, baked in the oven of 518 and carefully con- e 

ſerved for the chickens of the Charch, the ſparrows of the True Subje to 

ſpirit, and the feeet ſevallows of ſalvation. He. re- the Rebell, print- 

marks likewiſe {4), that the Canons and Articles, ed at Oxford 

YAN, were PRI WP. ſome of Nc firſt Convocati- 1641. 

ons aſter Queen Elizabeth began her reign, - ſuppoſe. (4) A Anſwer, 

that cnt in thoſe phy unpreching Mi Sec. fag. -" 

niſters, who were not thought of abilities ſufficient to *9» 30. 

be permitted to open the Scriptures, but were therefore 

directed to the reading of thoſe Homilies, which were 

compiled for the ſupply of this deſect; but that now 

the writings of our practical Divines (many of Which 

are very, little more elaborate than when they were 

««. firſt preached) are in ſo great eſteem beyond the 

**, ſeas, that it hath been much a practice for Ger- 

* mans and Tranſilvanians, who intend to 

when they return back, to come into England, 

learn enough of our language for their purpoſe, 

Which is to tranſlate. ſome of our Authors into their 

**, own tongue; and when they get home, it is hard; 

« to ſay, whether they reckon to do, more honour to 

our Country, or more ſervice to their own; And 

** I Know Where a foreigner of good note and learning 
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- nabas Oley in his Preface. to Mr. * uip--2ng Country Parſon (his Chagufter and Rule 


(5) It is dated 
May 2, 167 1. 


(5) Cambridge, 
(6) London. 


qualified neither with orders nor arts.” 


c yild notions, which were deli 


EC MHM 


of Holy Life 1 and by ſeveral Writers [DJ. Fol che firſt of; theſe pieces Mr. 

hard publiſhed Some Ober vatians upon the Anſwer to an Enquiry into the Grounds and 
Oeccaſions of the contempt of the Clergy, with ſome Additions: In 8:yteond Letter to 
R. L. By ibe ſame Author (h). London 167 1 in 12m. To the reſt he replied in ſome (.) Egan ape 
Letters [E] printed at the end of his book, intitled, Mu. Hobbs's Stage of Nature conſi- by $68 Richard 
dered, in a Dial e between Philautus and Timothy [E London 1672 in 8vo. Some Blackmore Kit. 
Opinions of Mr. Hobbs conſidered in a ſecond Dialogue betmeen Philautus and Timothy. 1 7 1, _ 
By the ſame Author [G]. Sir Richard Blackmore in his Zfay on Wit (c) recommends 


P ſans 
this Dialogue of our Author, in which he obſerves there is contained a vein of ſolid rea- e i 


ſoning mixed with a great many ingenious ſtrokes of raillery. Upon the deceaſe of Dr. 8 
a i . RE 2 . John 


« (Spanhehitus } acknowledges to the everlaſting cre - he down fimitys, and lay them upon the ground Muy. 
« Aer our Hop that ſuch Books are whey rs in- ing for hell; and paraphraſing apon that text of St. 
« to other languages, and that Practical Divinity is John, © A new Commandment I give unto you, that 
„ in 4 Manner W you Tove one another,“ obſerves, that Becauſt ma- 
[CJ 28 .. . . by MF. Barnabas Oley in 55; Pre- 70 times there art breakings and lafings in the love 
face 7 My. George He s Country Parſon, his Cha- the Saints, upon this account it is, that the Comm 
racter, and Rule of Holy Life.] 4 this Preface Mr. ment of Love „i called a new Commandment, becauſe 
addreſſes himſelf to our Author in theſe words: 77 is broken fo often and fo = rented. | 
225 farby, that that cuir of youts it not under the con- [F] His inticled, Mr. Hobbes State of Nature 
dat? of tore wiſdom. You have repreved divers things confidered in a Dialogue between Philautus and Time- 
aborthy of #tprodf ; Bat in a manner worthy to be reprov- thy.) It is dedicated to Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Archbi- 
ed, i. +. ſcopticè, ſarcaſticè, I wit ſatyrital; not ſhop of Canterbury; and the Dedication Signed F- EF. 
wwith that gravity, wwherewith ſuch faults ought to be re. is dated December 2oth 1671 3 and in it he ves, 
proved ; 2 puffed up, and not like a thourner. Tout batve that human nature has been fo wvilely afperſed and perfe- 
righth pitch't upon two fluices, that let into rhe Church cuted by our aur ar malicious ionr, that be it 
men not duely qualified : t. Promiſturus admiſſion into willing indeed to ſuffer ſuch a werd ar man i to ro- 
the Univerfitirt. 2. Indiſerithitiate or frtpoſfterous oruinu- main amongſt u, but what was ahivays meant and de- 
tions, hich latter is een But à conſequent of the . figned thereby, be Bas thilzaviithed t6 1 hy vt of 
Mer... + IT will fuppoſe, that you neither intended to the abr. He remarks, that in this diſcourſe he has 
« that once, which yotr Book has given to divers endeavoured to ſhew, © that thoſe, that are wicked 
eminent grave and learned min in both Univerſities, nr © and unrighteous, are not fach by rraſon, or any 
to yield that nutriment to prop hanene ſi, which your Book advice of human Nature, but only becauſe they have 
bath done. For T hear (ty theſe that are forry for it) © a mind to be fo.” With regard to the riianher of 
that as fome things in your Book were matter of chat in his —_— which is te appearance trot ſo grave and 
cafpte-houſes in C (5), before it <vas printed; fo now folid, h „ „ that fince Mr. Hobbs by Meded 
flute it wwas printed, they be matter . in tavern; *© garbs of fpeech, by à ſtarchd mathematical method, 


4 L (6), where wit, and wine, profatitmeſs port by counterfeit appearances of novelty and fin 
re in their own decelvingt. He then o „ © rity, by Dine 


ial havghtinefs, confidence, and 
there are two main occafions of contempt, which © the'like, had cheated i people into a vaſt opi- 
our Author takes no notice of, viz. Exvy, and the nion of himſelf, and into a N 
ation of Gallantry ; but that his defett in affign- dangerous and falſe ; L did preſume, with your- 
ing real grounds is recompenſed with a great s of © Grace's pardon, to think his Writings ſo fotid and 
inſtances in a long Legend of Clerks, e roXxo} ͥ extravagant, as not to merit being oppoſed in good 
Xiveyles i delt vhs N HY Sg; ſome of whom © earneſt ; and thereupon I Was very loch to give 
„were dead nigh fixty years before, and I pray them too much „and add undue weight to 
% you, fays he, confider what reputation he is like them by a ſolenih and ferious confutation.”” 
„to gain, that in a Church having eight or nine [G] I 1673 he publiſhed at London in 800. Some 
« thouſand Pariſhes, and perhaps as many Clerks or Opinions of Mr. Hobbs conſidered in à fecond Dia 
more, ſhall make it his buſineſs to ravel into fixty between Philautur and Timothy. By the ſame —_y 
«« years backward (twenty of which were a miferable In the Dedicatiort of this to Dr. Gilbert She 
« Anarchy) and to collect the inprudenter difta of Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dated May the 2oth 1673 
young and weak Preachers, to read their Books, he obſerves, that if upon teview of Mr, Hobbs, he ad 
% and make a compoſure loathfome to all men, found that he had given the Readers ſenſe and args 
4% delightful only to fuch as make a mock of fin. Be- ment anſwerable to the miſthiefs and wickedneſs of his 


« ſides you have i upon the reader by charg- opinions, 7 Gould then, fays Mr. Echard, have endra- 
ing the Clergy of the Church of England with the woured 20 bawe woe ar to Gract in another 


by Fanatics, /fyle au dre. For I am not jo utterly given over t 


ID] And by ſeveral other Priters.) An anonymous 
Writer publifhed 2 Vindication of the Clergy ; and one 
F. D. wrote a piece, intitled, Hieragorifticon : or Co- 
rab, Doom. 1 Owen likewiſe in his Epiftle to 
the Reader to Seven Sermons by Mr. William 
Bridge, formerly Fellow of Emanuet-Coltege in Cam- 
bridge, and a famous Independent Miniſter, printed 
after Mr. Bridge's death, has made ſome animadverſi- 
ons on our Author. 

[E] To the reſt he replied in fome Letters &c.] The 
firſt intitled, 4 Letter to B. O. the Publiſher of Mr. 
Herbert's Country- Parſon. From T. B. The ſecond 
is intitled, 4 Letter to the Author of the Vindicati- 
on of the + from T. B. The third is intitled, 
A Letthr t6 T. D. the Author of the Hieragonſſticon, 
or Corah's Doom, m T. B. dated in Devotiſhire 
Jan. zoth 1671. fourth is intitled, 4 Letter to 
LE om I. B. In this Letter he takes notice of 

ral very peculiar exp in Mr. W. Bridge's 
Sever Ser mons publiſhed and highly recom 
Dr. John Owen; and among other paſſages choſe, 
where Mr. Bridge tells us, that none bur God alne can 
ra of Satan and that there is a time when God will 


4 


ing, mr fo chncrited of this way of writing, mr 6 
2 about a god 95 and 1 wy” hk 
of offending „eder min, nor fo bent and reſolved always 
to preſume u Grace after this kind; bat that 1 
think it poſſible that upon à juſt account, and a good fub- 
je, for a nerd, I could make two or three grave periods, 
as well ar Mr. Hobbs hai male thouſands, abiut thoſe 
things, which are either imipadently falſe, or U 
frivolous. * But I muſt confeſs, continues he, that of a 
«« 'Triflers, tis the ſer, the grave, the pliloſophical and 
mathematical Trifler, to which I have the greateſt 
«« averſeneſs; whom when I meet very gravely _— 
cout all men to be rational beaſts both in nature 
% converſation ; and every man when he pleaſes, a 
rational rebel, and upon any fright or pinch, a ra- 
tional Atheiſt and Antichriſtian, and all this perſorm · 
« ed with all demureneſs, . uotation of Serip · 
„ture, appeals to Conſcience a Church-Hiſtory I 
««* muſt hambly beg your 'Grace's pardon, if then I have 
% endeavoured to ſmile a little, and to get as much 
* out of his road and way of writing as poſſible. 
In the Preface to the Reader he tells him, that it is 
not the defign of this, nor was it of the former Dia- 


e, to make ſport for idle „ (though, ſays he, if 
logu 2 for idle prople, (though, That 


4 . + *% 


— 
| 4 . 
KP | 4 


John Lightfoot, who died at Ely December éth 1676, our Author was ch6ſen in his 
room Maſter of Catherine Hall (d) and the year following was created Doctor of * 
Royal Mandate. He died about the year 1696, and was ſucceeded in his Maf- 


6a The Hiftor 
C by the 
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M. 4. al am. terſhip of Catherine Hall, by Sir William Dawes Bart. afterwards Archbiſhop of York. 


1675. - 


1 have written all 1 bioks, that 1 am appointed to 
own, thei mayet juſtly fufpett 
intend any ref thi ) but to preſerve thee from being 
| laughed at all 255 can diſtinguiſb ſenſe from wordt. 
For though I canmt think how I any ways be uſe- 
ful or fervwiteacle to the public; (1 thank God) I 
Bae not fpent my time fo very ill, as only tn collect a 
few tales and proverbs to make others merry. Nor 
«was it 2 defign either to pleaſe the Churchmen, who 
wer 


Office, and Bibi Mr. Hobbs cunningly hath di, 


Century 


, was fon of a Clergyman, who 
fefſed of a good eſtate in the coun 


moirs communi - 
cated to us. 


he took the e of Bachelor of Arts in 
He afterwards entered into h 


himſelf by his writings [4], eſpecial 
of England: 


b 
| of Suff 
6e) From Me- that cout (a) and educated at Chriſt's Col 


oly Orders, and was 
Efkinton in Lincolnſhire, where he ſpent above twenty years of his life, 
ly his Hiſtory 
Edmund Calamy in his Letter to Mr. Archdeacon Echard [B] = 
| ein the true principles of the Revolution are 


poſed of ; nor to oblige the Lords and Commons, who may 
that I never did, nor do all ftay at home, if the Prince takes bis dduice ; but it 


was, if ble, to cure a tompa gi 
fmall-pated Gentlemen, who froa ny L.. 5 
hath ſaid more for a bad life, fy 


| ainft any other life 
ter this, than ever wwai pleaded by Philoſopher or 
vine to the contrary. Now to fed this cure (at leaf 


among ſome of them) is ten timts more diſicul: than to 
fe anfaver all Mr. Hobbe wo. — 


H. 


crECHARD (LAURENCE), an eminent Engliſh Hiſtorian of the eighteenth 


the death of his elder brother bechme pol- 


Ik. He was born at Baſſam near Beckles in 
lege in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where 
109 


1, and of Maſter of Arts in 1695 (b). 


(5) From the 
preſented to the livings of Welton and —_ > 
and diſtinguiſhed 
of England, which was attacked by Dr. 
occaſion of his Hiſtory 
fended; the Whigs and 


Diſſenters vindicated ; ſeveral perſons of diſtinction cleared from aſperſions ; and a number 


hiftorical miſtakes refified (c). And it has been ſevere 
of England, and 
of the Stuarts. His General Eceleftaſtical Hiſtory from t 


ohn Oldmixon in his Critical Hiſtory 
the Reigns of the Royal Honfſe | 


animadverted 


g upon by Mr. (% Londen 1718 
is Hiſtory 


of England during in 80. 


22 Nativity of our bleſſed Saviour to the firſt Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity by human Laws un- 
fe 


Teftament, 27 der the Emper 
page 658. 


or Conſtantine the Great, has paſſed through ſeveral editions, and is recom- 
mended by Dean Prideaux (4) as 6 the beſt of its kind in the E. 


ngliſh Tongue.“ Mr. 


Echard was likewiſe made Prebendary of Lincoln, and on the 12th of Auguſt 1712 


af Hz:ftory ay Ve has paſſed through a 
many Editions, and was tranſlated into French. 
reviſed likewiſe the Continuation of that Hiſtory, 

and wrote a Preface to it. Beſides bis T7 on of 
Terence and Plautus, and his Gazetteer”s or Newsman's 
Interpreter, he wrote The Hiſtory of the Revolu- 
tim ; 4 General  Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory from the Na- 
tivity of our blefſed Savieur to 22 Eftablijh- 
ment of Chriſtianity. c. printed at in fol. 
and 8vo. and The Hiſtory of England in three Volumes 
in folio, and a Tratt intitled, Maxims extrated from 
 Arehbiſbop 'Tillotfon's Forks, London 1719 in Bro. 

[BEB] Attacked by Dr. Calamy in his Letter to Mr. 

Archdeacon Echard c] This Letter is dated at Weſt- 

minſter October the 20th 1718. The Doctor ob- 

ſerves (1), that when he took Mr. Echard's Work into 
his hands, he was rather prejudiced for, than againſt 
him; and looked upon him as <uel/ qualified to draw 
ap fuch a work: and that when he had read over the 
Whole, he was fo little inclined to detract from Mr. 

Echard, that he could freely ſuy a great deal in his 
(2) Ibid- page 8, wagon ze The —.— of your method, 5 
* 54 Doctor, and the perſpicuity of your Language, are 

very excellencies, which I admire. I am ſingularly 

pleaſed with the refreſhing diviſion of your matter, and 

(3) Echarq's _ the chronological diſtinction of the ſeveral parts of your 
Preface to the 24 Hiſtory (3) I neither make any obje tions againſt the 
vol. of the Hiſ- form of it as irregalar or diſproportionate, nor the ge- 
tory of England. ral method as intricate and confuſed, nor the colour- 
ing as weak and unaffefting, nor the ſtile as mean, 

flat and inſipid ; wich are the things about which you 

appear 2 And yet I thought a pub- 

lic animadverſim both proper and neceſſary,. and can 

| meet with none of your readers, how di erent ſorver in 
their ſentiments, Views, and principles, what herein 

agree. The Doctor gives his reaſons ſor drawing up 


(1) Page 8. 


is Letter by wa animardverſion on Mr. Echard's 
CH 4 ſome few remarks on the firſt 
(4) Letter 10 Ms, Volume of it, which be eſteems much the: beſt of the 


Archtva hre z and then to the ſecond and third 

DIE a ON He obſerves 5), that though — 
ſeveral. things new and entertaining, e are 

en u. 4, — excuſed; particularly with 

to the meeting of Divines in the Jeruſalem Chamber 

latter end of the year 1641, who were to draw 

in the 

up propoſals, in order to a peaceable ſettlement of 


Eccleſiaſtical Matters, about which there were then 

ſuch warm debates; and with regard to Captain 
Yarranton's account of ſham-plots after the Reſtoration 

of King Charles II; and the conference of the Lords 

and Commons about the meaning of the words afſent 

and con ſent in the Act of Uniformity. He afterwards 

(6) cenfures his remarkable redundancies, as his ſtory (6) Ibid: pag, 21, 
of Cromwell's contract with the Devil ; and his in- 22, 23. 
conſiſtency in applauding the Revolution, in the Dedi- 

cation of the ſecond Volume; and the Preface to the 

third; and yet declaring againſt that re- 

ſiſtance, without which it could not be brought about. 

The Doctor then examines ſeveral paſſages of the ; 
Hiſtory ; and concludes with obſerving (7), that he (7) Ibid. pag-98, 
neither admires many of the Authors which Mr. 99. | 
Echard cites, nor his way of citing them: And 1 | 
% have ſome reaſon, continues be, to think I am not 

«« fingular in either. Many of the Authors that are 

** cited by you, have ſo little credit in the world, 

** as to be far from giving ſufficient warrant to juſtify 

, your inſerting things them into an Hiſtory, 

that ſhould give an account to poſterity of paſt 

% tranſactions: and your way of citing them is liable 

% to very great objeftions. You mention a number 

« of names in margin at the beginning of a 

«« ſeftion. But as to the particulars produced, there's 

% no diftinftion between what you had from one, 

„and what from another. So that if your Reader is 

*« defirous to know your authority for any particular 

* that occurs, he may ſtill be to ſeek for it, and not 

<< find it without a great deal of pains in ſearching. 

Nay I cannot perceive there is any certain way of 

„ diſtinguiſhing what is HI own, from what 

«you p Bn bathed is a method that 

{4 looks ſuſpicious. And tho rhaps your taki 

it might be ſome eaſe to — — it —— b 

adds to the trouble of your readers, who many times 

«+ muſt lool into all your Authors, before they can be 

fully ſatisfied where you had a paſſage, which 

««. enquire after; and whether your Author is fairly 

« cited or mi ted. You beſt know your defi; 

in this method, which is peculiar to-your ſelf. 

I am very much miſtaken, if upon conſulting any 

„% number of your Readers, you find it all adds to the 

« credit of Hiſtory, or rendets it the more authentick. 
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inſtalled Archdeacon of Stowe. By King George I he was preſented to the Livings df 
Rendleſham, Sudborn, and Alford in Suffolk, at which places he lived about eight yes 
in à continued ill ſtate of health Being adviſed to go to Scarborough for the ue f the = 
of proſecuting his journey; and on the 16th of Auguſt 1730, going to take the air he 
died in his chariot, und was interred on the 29th of the ſame month in the Chancel of 
St. Mary Magdaler's'Church in Lincoln, but without any grave ſtone, or any other me- 
morial of him. He was a Member of the Antiquarian gg” at London. He mar- 

Otter 


ried two wives; firſt Jane, daughter of the Reverend Mr. 


of Yorkſhire ;. and 


ſecondly Mrs. Juſtina Wooley, daughter of Robert Wooley of Well in Lincolnſhire 
Gentleman. But he had no children by either of his wives. All his, papers went firſt 
into the hands of Mr. Tallop his nephew; ſince whoſe deceaſe they ate ſuppoſed to be 
in the hands of the Reverend Mr. Chriſtopher Echard, our Author's: younger brother, 


who is now living at Cransford in Suffolk. 
. EDWARD IV, King 

Crown 12 the year 8 
e 


prive 


$3 
C 


of England, was: ſtiled Earl of March before he came to the 
was the ſon of a Duke of York, who had endeavoured to de- 
nry VI of the Crewn, and would have ſucceeded in that deſign, had not ſome 


(a) See the Re- little regard for outward appearances checked his ambition (a): his ſon, who had no ſuch 


mark [A]. 


Lord Protector, but aimed di 


regard, was more ſucceſsful (4] He did not trifle his time away to get the title of - 
rectly at the Royal Dignity, and ſeized it immediately, 


though Henry VI was ſtill alive. Soon after he marched againſt that. Prince, a 
ſignal victory over him near York, and forced him to fly.into. Scotland with Margaret of 


[1] Edunrd ....... e regard, war 
more ſucce ſiful.] A modern Hiſtorian having followed 


| the thread of his narration as far as the battle, in 
(1) He was King which the Earl of Pembroke (1), who was of Heory 
Henry Vith's the VIth's Party, was beaten, adds the following re- 
mother's ide, Action. ** It was then, that one could obſerve, that 
** the Earl of March, who with rd to ſeveral qyali- 

«4 ties was like the late Duke his father, had a diffe 
40 — The Duke had done like them, who la- 
«been a long while dif of every thing for a 
„ defign, which at laſt ponng not compaſs. The 
«« Earl imitated Alexander, and cutting at once the 
„% fatal-knot, he gained the Crown directly. No 
** ſooner was he at London, but he aſſembled the 
„ Prelates, the Nobles, and the chief Citizens, and 
laid before them in a very lively manner the ancient 
claim of his family, and the agreement made in 
« the laſt Parliament, between the Duke his father 
** and Henry, which the latter having broken thro', 
A he aſſerted, the crown did lawfully devolve to the 
heir of the former. He urged this affair ſo ear- 
«« neftly, that he was immediately declared King un- 
der the name of Edward the fourth, March the 3d, 
(2) D' Orleans, ©, in» the year 1461 ().“ This paſſage will be better 
Hiſtoire des Re- underſtood, if I lay before the Reader, what the Author 
= — 2 — had ,obſerved- before concerning the Duke of Vork's 
234. 2 caut iqus behaviour. The Duke was reſolved to ſup- 
the Paris edition plant Henry the V ith, but he took the precautions, that 
169 3, 4to. auere ſuitable to ſuch an. undertaking. He did not ap- 
bean in it himſelf till late; and when he did appear in 
it, it was with that ſolemm declaration which all rebets 
make, that he did not intend any thing againſt the King, 
but only againſt thoſe Miniflers, who did not govern | the 
(3) Ibid. pag. Kingadam well (3). His faction was diſtinguiſhed by 


_ * 


in vain to untie the Gordian knot : he had 


5 at Anjou 
King recovered, and by the Queen's inſtru&tions, he 
ſpoke like a King, which was the reaſon why So- 
merſet was ſet at The Duke of York retired 
trom Court, oy 3 and led them td London, 
fill proteſting t 4 not intend any thing againſt the 
King, but only againſt his Miniſter. (9). He — the (9) Ibid. pag. 
Royal Army, and took the King priſoner. | He wwas 26 f. under the 
confiftent with himſelf, and pur ſuing his firſt ſcheme . , . ear 1456. 
be et more than ever to trtat the unfortunate King 


| ith a great teal of reed, . he cauſed him to me 


a ſolemn entry into London, <which had all the appearance 

of a triumph, but which, confidering what followed, 

was a real captivity (10). They obliged him to ſum- (10) Ibid. pag. 
mon a Parliament, which named him three guardiahs, 266. 

of whom the Duke of Vork was the firſt dit the 

title of Lord Protector of the Kingdom. So that of all 

the Kingly Power nothing remained o Henry but the empty 

name of \a” King; the Duke had ibe reality of it, and 

had but one flep more to make in order to enjoy the 

whole: hut be "waited till the' voice of the public er- 

cited him io mate that perempiury fp: for: with the 

Crown he would have the glary, that be had been forced 

to accept of it. Vet things did nos anfever bis epecta- 

tion(11). For the Queen formed a ſtrong party, which (11) Ibid. pag. 
cauſed it to be declared in a new Parliament.“ That 167. under the 
the King being of age and in his right ſenſes,” the Year 1457. 
Kingdom had no occaſion for a Protector ; and that 

** therefore: the Parliament thought it proper, to eaſe 

** the Duke af Vork of an unneceſſary care, which 

reflected on the King's wiſdom, into whoſe hands 

«+ the Great Seal ſhould be immediately returned, to be 

„by him committed to the perſon, whom be ſhould 

* think the moſt proper for that great truſt (12).” (12) Ibid. Page 
After ſeveral events, a battle was fought at North- 268. 
ampton (13), in which the King was taken priſoner. 


247 \ the game of the White Roſe, and the other by that of The Duke of York was in Ireland when be heard this (: 3) Ibid. pag. 


; the Red Roſe. In the year 1454 (4), they began 10 
8 58 make open war againſt each on The tauo armits 
5 Aawere in ſight, ten miles diſiant from London, when the 

(5) Moreri, in King, ſent to the Duke to know what were bis pre- 
the Article of tenſions, aud <uby he appeared in arms. The Duke; auboſe 
3 . intereſt it was to hide bis deſigus from' his army, an. 
of this war in Swered, that his intention aua, nat to attack the King, hut 
1461 ; but it is te remove from him @ wicked Minifter, who made 
a miſtake, an ill uſe of the King's authority(6) : And in order to 
Geb, tant he ſpoke, ſincerely, he promiſed to diſband 

(6) D'Orleans, his army, if that wicked Miniſter was put in priſon {7): 
Revolut. d An. He was taken at his word, and thus found himſelf ex. 
le. tom. 2. pag- tremely diſappointed, for he durſt not retract his pro- 
64. miſe. Some time after the King being fick, the Duke 
(7) It was the of York took hold of that opportunity 1% hawe the 
Duke of Som- Dake of Somerſet arreſied in the very apartment of | the 
merſet · Qucen: but the fear he was in, 4% men. ſhould dive 
into his ſecret deſigns deeptr than he wiſhed, vas pro- 

bably the reaſon, why he did not ly @ bold firake prevent 

(3) D'Orleans, Ibeſe. lang and tedious formalities, which in a Parliament 
Revolut. 4 An- were neceſſary to make his pany exp periſh, and thus he 
Elis. pag: 264+ alas again Jiſappointed through. his own policy (8). The 


ood ſucceſs : he came immediately to England, and 776: under the 

ewed ſo openly that he aimed at the Crown, that Year 1460. 
it was no longer queſtioned ; He even aſked it from 
the Parliament (14) in plain and expreſs words; but 
as thereupon the whole aſſembly kept a deep filence 
he could eafily perceive that his affair would not 
ſo well as he wi He would be King, but he defired 

to be: ſo: with the conſent of his ſubjects (15), T (15) Ibid 
found out a medium which. ſatisfied both parties. yy 4 OP 
was agreed, that the King ſhould. keep the Crown. 

during his natural life, and that'after bis death it ſhould 

go to the Duke of York and bis children... The Queen 

would not conſent to an agreement, which was ſo in- 
jurigus to her ſon the Prince of Wales. She raiſed an 

army with all f to aſſert her right; the Duke 

marched againſt her, but was killed in the battle, 

which was fought a ſew days after (16). © (46) Ibid. page 
Thus his ambition, becauſe it was too nice and re- 251, aa 4 
fined, diſappointed his expectations. The dignity of yeat 1460. 

a King was not ſufficient to ſatisfy him, he would 

have the glory, that he had been dekred to reign. He 
durſt not nix ule of violent means, to get himſelf 

4 ow | | elected; 


(14) Ibid. pag. 
, 278. 
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Anjou his conſort, a very couragious Princeſs, and who was much more capable than 
quiſhed party (b). She went into France to aſk 
for aſſiſtance, and obtained but little. Yet as ſoon as ſhe was returned to Berwick, ſbe 
form a ſmall army, and entered with her huf- 
band into the County of Northumberland, and advanced as far as Durharfi, while her 
army was joined by a conſiderable * But they were all overthrown by Edward's 


6 D' Orleans, 

Revolutions 

4 Anglet, tom. 2. 
g · 23 Jo edit» de 

Paris en 1693 · 


her huſband, to retrieve the affairs of a van 


aſſembled a ſufficient number of ſoldiers to 


(c) Ibid. page 


troops in the year 1463 (c). She er huſband were a ſecond time obliged to fly into 
*9% Soeotland (d). The moſt conſiderable perſons of their party either fell in the battle, or 

(4) Ibid. pag» were executed. At York only twenty five perſons periſhed by the common executioner's : 

hand (e). Thar party's defolation was ſtill much greater [BI], when King Henry, who | 
(ey Ibid. had ventured to return into England in a diſguiſe, had been carried 10 London with” bis 
. pag legs tied under bis horſe's belly WE he was impriſoned in the Tower. Edward's good fortune 
238. failed him ſome time aſter. He 1 the Earl of Warwick ſeveral ways, Who 
had been the chief inſtrument of Henry VIth's downfall [C]. He married a perſon be- 
eledded; he feared that this would be a blot in his as the two Somerſett, woken thiy bad diſeevered them- 

reputation; and whilſt he the Crown to /elves (25). (25) D'Orleans; 

be put upon his head with the moſt ſolemn | [(C] Bs diſobliged the Earl of Warwick, who had **volution . An- 

nies, he died without having enjoyed it. If he had been the chitf infirument of Henry the V Tth's downfal.) ©; born. a. rag. 

done, what his ſon did afterwards,. his reign would. «© The ſervices which Kings cannot acknowledge, ras ned org 

have been very long: he loſt the whole fruit of his “ malte them commonly ungrateful. 3 * 

ains, becauſe he did not make uſe of all his : * has done a great deal for them, ſeems to have a | 
| Diſcretion in ſuch affairs is almoſt always detrimental. “ right to aſk a great deal: and whoever has a right 
QUE: Fortune is not diſpleaſed, when we ſnatch her favours © to claim all, is troubleſome even when he demands 
(17) See the from her (15); ſhe will have us be hot, ſhe ſpues * nothing. Edward was indebted for his Crown. to 
Article of * „the Earl of Warwick; this was a ſervice beyond 
Remark LK , all reward, and which being attended beſides with 
(18) e member a reflection of Mezerai, which iſs, ve — ©. oy 2 my HK 22 Tn 
1 "= a ion of Mezerai, which is not amiſs. a e from the people. Kin j 
Fortes metuit, ig. Ar there are as fee «ck ie . 55 


great 

mare os 4. degree, ſays he (20), as there are bervitul wirturs, theſe 
— — (21), having begun à crime without neceſſity, they 
159. did not how to commit a ſecond crime, which was 
ary to hide the former: Thus it is, that God re- 
evil he does —— 898 to the 
teſt exceſs, and generally ſpealkeing he diſpoſes 
— in ſuch an order, that thoſe whaſe courage is 
boundleſs, have but a moderate ſhare of wit, and that 
(20) Mezerai, they who have wit and ſenſe enough to know all that 
Abrege Cbronol. it would be proper to do, have not courage enough 


tom. 6. page m. to perform it. this means oppreſſed innocence get: 
neg ſome reſpite, and even is often enough entirely Bil 


vered. Hoc uno modo, judices, ſape multoram impro- 
(21) That is to bitate depreſſa veritas emergit, & innocentiæ defenſio in- 


ſay, the Sixteen, tercluſa reſpirat + quod aut ii, qui ad fraudem callidi 
who bad apy „ non tantum audent, quantum excogitant; aut illi, 
to death. um eminet audacia atque projefa eft, a confiliis ma- 


Hie deſeruntur : quod fi aut aftatia, aut callida 
(x2) Cic. Orat. Mel andacia, vix ullo obfefti mode poſſet (22). An ex- 


Pro Cluent. cap. Seſſive . ruff es with an inventive and' in- 
s. genious wi would carry all before them (23), 
(23) Vi & ne- it would be a thunderbolt, which would overthrow 
guitia quicguid whatever it ſtruck: No throne in the world could be 
oppognant, 7; fecure againſt factious men, who ſhould enjoy both 
* theſe lities. Crimes are ſupported by crimes (24). 
co 
topic: but this is ſufficient at 


Rs quote a great many more ſayings upon this 

(24) Da frena, ; preſent : let us cloſe 

omnem prona. this-Remark with obſerving, that the text of it required, 

neguitiam incita, that I ſhould give ſome account. of the Duke of York's 

Her ſrelira ſem- conduct, not {o-much, becauſe it ſerves to clear up this 

— 5e. Se. article, as becauſe I intended to ſhew that his ſon excel - 
led him in the art of bringing about Revolutions. 


neca, in Apa- 


menn, Act. . [II] The diſolation of Henry the ſixth's Party was 
Scen, 1. ver. much greater.] As ſoon as it was known that Henry 
"Ut. the Vich was in priſon, the remains of the Lancaſter 


Party diſperſed themſelves through the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The Ducen carried her fon into France. The Earl 
of Pembroke wandered ſecretly and unknown over 


Eng- 
Edmund, the new Duke of Somerſet fince NJ 


death of his brother Henry, retired into Flanders, with 
Fobn his - younger brother, and Henry Holland Duke of 
Exutr. Though the Ducheſi of Burgundy was an In- 
Fanta of Portugal, grand daughter 'of a Princeſs of the 
Houſe of Lancafier, and well affected for that * | 
yet every thing ſeemed ſo ſuſpicious to thaſe Princes, that 
they durſt not venture 10 di 27 75 them ſelves, till after 
they had betn à long while hid at that Court, where 
they barely found wherewithal to . Pbilip de Co- 
mines 4s An that be ſaw one f egging for bis 
bread,' walking barefoot, and in a- miſerable condition 

till being known he obtained 


e | 


with ſuch an haughtinefs, that a man 


a ſmall penſion, az well 


it, and imagining that they compared him with 
„% the Earl of Warwick, in the ſame manner as Saul 
had been compared with David, he feared leſt they 
* ſhould ſay in England, as formerly in Iſrael, Saul 
„ has flait his thouſands, and David his ten thou (26) Tbid. liv, 5, 
44. (26).” This was the firſt cauſe of diſcontent; Ps. 300. 

he Earl was not rewarded as be deſerved (27), and (27) And yet he 
he perceived that Edward looked upon him with a had received 
jealous eye. This includes a great many diſagree- from King Eq- 
able things, for it is impoſſible for a King who en- v7 where- 
vies the glory of one of his ſubjecte, not to diſoblige creaſe his — 
him ſeveral ways. | 1 


re venue 18 
ſent Embaſſador to negotiate his maſter's marriage with 


marriage was agreed upo 
waited for but the return.of an EmbaſJador, whom the 
King of France had ſent to Edward to ſign the trea- 
ty (28), when it came to be known, that the new (28) D'Orleans, 
King of England had married a Knight's widow. - Revolutions d. Au- 


« (29) All England beheld this match with, the. ut- E, tom. 2. page 
% moſt indignation. But none were more vexed at 
« it, than the Earl of Warwick, who did not doubt (29) Ibid. pag. 


„ but the King deſigned to expoſe him and make zog. 

*© him appear ridiculous before all Europe, by ſending 

„ him to aſk a great Princeſs for him, whilſt ha 

*« married a Gentlewoman only. . . . Edward's. beha- 

«« viour towards the Earl, after his return to London, 

«« exaſperated him entirely. This Lord was in hopes 

„that the King would at leaſt endeavour to mitigate | 

his vexation by good wards or lame excalgs ; 

* but he mentioned nothing to him, and treated him- 

n leſs proud 

„ than the Earl, could hardly have ſuffered tk And 4 5) f 

„to compleat the injury, he heard that this vicigus ld de i 4 
King had attempted. to debauch his niece, others Polydore Virgil. 

* ſay, his ſiſter, and would have taken a miſtreſs in Nec abborret 2 

„ his family (30), whilſt he took a wife in another.” — Eduar- 
The Earl of Warwick, with. a heart full of 8 fe, .. 

venge, determined to reſtore Henry VIth to the throne, ia dene — 

and happily ſucceeded in that deſign. Thuz he, made guod ab bonefare 

ſport with the Crown ; he deprived Henry VIch of it, ine abet, cum 

to give it to Edward, and then took it again from him, — 24 ui * 

to return it to Henry VIth. An evident argument ½ Je $415 73 

this is, that he hearkened neither to the laws, nor juſtice, gue ee 

but followed only his own intereſt and his paſſion. 8 

would have credit enough to raiſe himſelf to the (31) D' Orleans, 

Throne, but h#.thought it more gloriaus to make. Kings evolutions d' Au- 

than to reign himſelf (31)- The charafter of his ambi- By 2 2. Page · 

tion was ſuch, that it inclined him not to reign, but Sir These, Iss, 

to govern thoſe that reigned (32) Let 3 by 24 5 

the by, that it ſeldom happens, chat they, who . * 


| 8 R 


«64 


© 


him. The Earl of Warwick | havin 


on his ſide, gave him his daughter in marriage, and they reſolved together to reſtore 
Henry VI to the Throne: and they were like to have performed that deſign ; for the 


an Uſarper to the Throne, enjoy his favour long. It 

is not always owing to this maxim, Men love trtaſon, 

but “ traytors ; it is not always, becauſe men 

imagine, that they, who laboured to dethrone their 

33) See above vereigu ; it is chiefly becauſe theſe men think, that 

Remark (#] of Ye are never was oe as they deſerve, and that a 
LONNA Prince, who owes his Crown to them, ought to grant 
{POMPEY). them, Whatever they requeſt of him (33). He cannot 
and ought not to do it. Hereupon they are vexed, 

2 \ Abeupt wag they complain, and thus fall under their Prince's diſ- 
beginning of this Pleaſure. Let us make a ſhort Commentary upon theſe 
Remark. words. The ſervices which Kings cannot acknowledge, 
make them commonly ungrateful, &c. (34). | 

The firſt paſſage, which I ſhall quote, is from the 
Duke de la Rocheſoueaud's Memoirs (350. It was 
1% à difficult thing for the Queen to have a gratitude 
(35). Rochefou- «© anſwerable to the great ſervices, which the Prince 
caud, Guerre . had done her 3 and for the Prince, to keep within 
328 « the bounds of that modeſty, which is duty, 

« after he had ſerved her. ſo Actually; for as ſuch 

debts cannot be paid, they generally raiſe the Sove- 


PASSAGES 


" .- * hatred, and fill the heads of the ſubjects 


4% with ambitious thoughts.“ Monſieur de la Chatre 
affords me another paſſage. When a perſon has laid 
very gr eat 12 wfon us, wwe ſeem to dread bis pre- 
fence, as th be were continually exciting us to gratitude, 
(36) La Chatre, #nd blamed our rigratefulneſs in the leaft delay (36). 
Memoiren. Philip de Comines has tranſmitted to us a very 
thought of Lewis the eleventh ; he relates it after. he 
has mentioned ſome great men, who did not find their 
account in putting too high a price on the ſervices, 
which they had done their maſter : he names amongſt 
others the Earl of Warwick. It happens often, 
«« that this preſumption is owing to the ſervices a man 
* has done. They, who are thus preſumptuous, ima- 
«c gine, that their merit is ſuch, that any thing muſt 
de ſuffered from them, and that nothing can be done 
without them. Princes, on the contrary, are of o- 
«« pinion, that men are bound to ſerve them well; 
«this they give ſufficiently to underſtand, and defire 
nothing more than to get rid of thoſe, who ſew 
their diſcontent. Hereupon I muſt quote our Kin 
upon two things, who told me once, ſpeaking * 
„ thoſe, who have done great ſervices (and he named 
«© the perſons from whom he had it) that to have ſerv- 
«ed too well is ſometimes a man's ruin, and that 
very often great ſervices are rewarded with great 
«« -ingratitude. But that this may as well happen by 
the fault of them, who have done thoſe ix 
% ho behave with too much pride, and make an un- 
becoming uſe of their good fortune, both towards 
their maſters, and towards their fellow - ſubjects, as 
* by the Prince's ungratefulneſs. He told me alſo, 
oF that in his opinion, to be well at Court, it was a 
(37) Philippe de © greater happineſs for a man, when the Prince he 
. * ſerved conferred great favours upon him, than it 
pag. m. 191, would be, if he bad done the Prince fo great a ſer- 
192. vice, that the Prince ought to be extremely oblig- 
: * ed to him ; and that a Prince loves more naturally 
D e thoſe Who are obliged to him, than thoſe to whom 
2 8. nl „he is himſelf obliged (37).” Let us hear Mon- 
280. tagne's N * this. ; When I read Philip de Co- 
| mines, ſays he » ſeveral years ago, a ve Au- 
® Tacit- Aanal. r indeed, 1 — Hel as an a 5 — 
5 mas ought to tale care not to ſerve his Maſter ſo 
Þ Seneca, Epift. <well, that he canhot reward him in a juf! proportion. 
31. T1 ſhould have commended the ſentence, but not him; for 
1 met with it in Tatitus time ago. Beneficia eò 


4 Thus Mon- uſque læta ſunt, dum videntur exolvi poſſe ; ubi mul- 
tagne himſelf tum antevenere, pro gratia odium redditur *. i 
tranſlates that Pro Ba rere. 


Favours are acceptabl long as i tha 
ae” Eds cceptable, as long as it appears, that 
2 55 ſtr pen they can be returned; but when they 18 conſi- 
2 ents, they beget hatred inſtead of gratitude.” 
8 eneca ſays very flrongh, Nam qui t eſſe tur 

2 non reddere, non vult oft cui redd | wa boy « He 
4% Ja doit e- Who thinks it ſhameful not to return a favour, 
— ne fut — that 2 no perſon to whom he is 

© obliged.” 92: Cicero with liſi energy ſays, Qui 
$ Cicero, in Ep1ſt, 16 non putat ſatisfacere, amicus eſſe nullo m _ 


. 
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low his dignity [D], and by 3 * the 
e Duke 


firſt Maſter, will not fcruple to dethrone their new So- 


hatred of all the Engliſh upc 
Clarence, Edward's docks, 


- ſurpriz 


i. e. He, who thinks he does not fully return a fa- 
% your; cannot be a friend.“ I wiſh Montagne had 
not curtailed this paſſage of Seneca; he has leſt out the | 
beginning and the end, which were very much to the | 
ſe. See the margin (39), arid conſider what, fol- (39) E. perduc- 
os, it id the ſequel of the paſſage quoted by Mon- jr 7 oe ne 
tagne. 736i habe, quod accepiſii, non repeto, non exigo. ft bentficia in ati. 
Profuiſſe tutum fit; nullum oft odium perniciofius, uam quem magna con- 
ex beneficii violati pudore. i. e. Keep what you have Te nam gui pu- 
« received ; I do not aſk any return, I do not requir 17 Senec. 
«« jt : But let not my favours me detrimental to me. 2 Fien 5e coe 
0 There is no hatred more dangerous than that, which “ to that degree 
« flows from ingratitude.” e nineteenth Letter oſ << of madneſs, 
Seneca might alſo have been quoted, for we find there,, on the 
that favours beger hatred. Nallum habet majus malum d dn, anner 


occupatus homo, & bonis ſuis, ob ſaſus, quam guod amicos = . 


6 
. 


fbi putat, quibus ipſe non eft. ; quod benefitia ſua efficacia ** favours on any 


Judicat ad conciliandos amicys, | quum guidam, quo plus ,, perion, for he 

debent, magis oderint. Leve as alienun torem Fa- 0. 

cit 5 grave inimicam (40) i. e, The greateſt evil (40) Idem, Ep. 

4 that can befal a man, who is in buſineſs, and em- 19+ pg- m. 200. 

% ployed about his own aſmairs, is, that he thinks 

46 thoſe perſons his friends, to whom he is not a friend 

* himſelf; that he imagines, his favours are able 

whe | procure him friends, whereas ſome, the more 

«« they, are, obliged, the more they hate. A ſmall 

„ debt makes a debtor, a large one an enemy. Pliny 

the younger, who was perfectly well acquainted with all = 

the common topics of Panegyrick; did not forget to 

obſerve, that his Hero was not like other Princes; 

they ſeldom think they are obliged to any perſon, 

and if they. think ſo, they do not love that perſon. 

Utriuſque cura, utriuſque vigilantia obſtrictus es Caſar : 

Sed in Principe rarum, ac prope in ſalitum, ut ſe putet 

obligatum, aut fi putet, amet. Debes ergo Cæſar, & 

fobvis (41). i. e. You are obliged to both for their (41) Plin. in - 

«« care and watchfulneſs, Cæſar: But it happens ſel- Fan · cap. 61, 

„% dom, and almoſt never, that a Prince thinks him- | 

« ſelf obliged to any perſon, or if he thinks it, he 

*« hates that perſon. As for you, Cæſar, you owe, and 

66 nite.” 

. [D] He married a n below his dignity.) “ He 

ve — of a very ob. fp r, N. A all kinds 

4% of love; he had ſome looſe amours, and ſome fix- 

« ed; ſome gay intri and ſome ſerious, attacking 

« all women out of lewdneſs, and now and then fix- 

ing himſelf to ſome from a real paſſion. Such was 

e that, which he had for Elizabeth Woodwill, the 

daughter of the Lord Rivers, and of Jaqueline of Lux- 

„ emburg, who being left a widow by the Duke of 

Bedford, had married that Lord. Edward was gone 

a hunting towards Grafton the Baron's ſeat, and 

© was gone in to pay a viſit, out of civility to the 

% Baron's Lady. . . Her daughter was with her; ſhe 

« was the widow of Sir John Gray, who had been 

« killed in King Henry VIth's Service, in the ſecond 

battle of St. Albans ; and all his eſtate having been 

« forfeited, ſhe had thereby loſt part of her own. 

« This young widow, willing to take hold of ſo fa- 

« yourable an opportunity for recovering her eſtate, 

<* took artfully a proper time during this viſit, to beg | 

« that favour of the King (42).” She obtained it, but (42) D'Orleans, 

ſhe did not grant the King the favour he deſired of retten An 

her. 1 do not walue my Jelf ſo mach, ſaid the to him, 4. 1. 352. un- 

as o imagine that I can become a Queen. But I walue der the year 

my ſelf too much to be a miſiraſi. I cannot love any man 1465. 

but an buſband: and ſince you cannot be mine, be content, 

that 1 honour you as my Kiug, and that I have for. you 

all the gratitude, that is owing to. a benefafor. ** She 

„perfectly inflamed his heart by the arguments, by 

* which ſhe would ſeem to perſuade him to ſmother 

„his paſſion, at the ſame time that ſhe perceived he 

Vas abſolutely incapable of following her advice. By 

*« this artifice ſhe made him go ſuch a 2 that he 

«« promiſed to marry her, notwithſtanding his other en- 

«« gagements; and all that the Ducheſs. of York his 

% mother could ſay, to diſſuade him from it: When 

„ the Ducheſs had employed in vain the ſtrongeſt ar- 

„% guments, ſhe went ſo far as to entreat one of the 

*« King's miſtreſles, called Elizabeth Lucy, to 4 * 
at 
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(x) 1534. vom. a. ſurpried and took Edward in his camp (g) 


pag- 312, under 


+ büt as he found means to make his 5 8 
fortune 


the year 2470. from the place, where he was confined, they could not reap any benefit from the 
they had in ſeizing his perſon. The General of their army was routed and taken by Ed- 
ward, who cauſed him to be beheaded, This misfortune obliged the Earl and the Duke 
to go over to France, to beg for ſuch ſupplies, as they expected to obtain from Lewis 


% m. pag XIth (Y). They were very well received; and Margaret of Anjou, the impriſoned 
5 conſort, joined her intrigues with theirs ; the Prince of Wales her ſon married the 
Ear 


$ ſecond' daughter: Lewis XI had procured that match as à thing that would con- 

ſiderably ſtrengthen their party; on the other hand it increaſed greatly in England; for 

the Earls friends there made all poſſible preparations to dethrone Edward, who far from 

taking care how to ſecure himſelf, as his brother-in-law the Duke of Burgundy adviſed him 

| to do, did not loſe one day's hunting, nor one of thoſe parties of pleaſure, which he often 
(i) Ibid. pag- made with the Ladies (i). The Earl landed fafely at Dartmouth with the troops which 
319* the French King lent him, and was ſoon joined by a great many Engliſh. Edward 
marched againſt him with a fine army, and was ready to draw up his troops .in order of 


battle, when he was told, that he Marqueſs of Montague, on whom he had depended till 
ng Henry, and that ſeveral others having fol- 


then, was the firſt, who cried, Long live K: 


(m) Comines calls 


lowed bis example, the evil ſpread ſucceſſroely through all the quarters, and that from every 1 


** pag part one heard this cry, Long live King 


King Henry (i). Edward. « conſulted with his 2 ren he” 
« friends what courſe to take; but his affairs appeared to be ſo deſperate, that the beſt if. 


« advice they could give him was. . , to croſs the ſea, and to aſk for a ſupply amongſt (% A city in" 


« foreigners, whilſt the King's faithful ſervants ſhould diſpoſe every thing for his fe- ***>*Holland: - 


60 mia. pag, turn (J).“ He went on board accordingly, and ſet fail for Flanders: ſome pirates m), (% D'Orleans, 


* great enemies to the Engliſh, attacked him, and purſued him to Alkmaer (u), where he u 
handed (o). In the mean while the Earl of Warwick led his army to tb 9 re- — ES. 


ſtored King Henry to the throne (p). A Parliament was convened, in which Edward () in October 
was declared a traitor, and an uſurper of the Crown, his eftates were forfeited, and the afts W. 
paſſed under bim made void (q). He could not obtain from the Duke of Burgundy but a % IYOrleans, 
ſmall ſupply, and that ſecretly ;' yet he ventured to return into England, relying on the propel Y 
friends he had there, on the letters he received from them, and more ſtill on the love of nor bes. 327. 
velties, which is natural to the Engliſh Nation (r). He landed, and went up the country (-) Ibid. page 
without any oppoſition : he was met by the Duke of Clarence, who inticed as many ſol- 333. 


diers away as he could from King Henry's party, which he forſook without any 


te) D'Orleane, In a word, though 
T Angle, tom, 2. and though the 
pag. 335- under he would certainly re 


regard, (*) Some import- 


the King was at London with a conſiderable number of Lords of his party ant affairs had 


7 obliged him to go 


arl 2 (s) had ſent them word to hold out but three days, and that ** 3 
eve them, yet no ſooner did Edward appear, but all the gates were Kingdom. | 5 


the year 1471* thrown open before bim (t). The women were very ſerviceable to him [E] on this occa- Pee, Reve- 


« that the inconſtant Prince had engaged his faith to 
„ her, and that ſhe yielded to his embraces, only be- 
% cauſe he had promiſed to marry her. The Queen 
« delayed for ſome days the marriage of the King 
„ her ſon by the report of COR, and by 
« the notice ſhe gave of it herſelf to the Biſhop. But 
« the fact having been duly examined, it appeared 
* even by the depoſition of Elizabeth Lucy, that ſhe 
«© ſuffered herſelf to be ſeduced by the hope, and not 
«© by a promiſe of marriage. This obſtacle being re- 
* moved, and nothing being capable to contradict 
« Edward's will and pleaſure in this reſpect, he mar- 
„ ried my Lady Gray with all the ſolemnity and pomp 
(43) Ibid. fas. « (a) of a royal wedding (43). 
394. He quotes One does not know what might have happened, if 
Tho. Moor. b a 
| Edward had been married; when he declared his love 
to the young widow. He would not perhaps have met 
with fo great a reſiſtance, and ſhe did not perhaps 
 ſhew ſo much diſdain tor the title of a miſtreſs but only 
| ſheſaw him at liberty to take a wife. Sir Thomas More 
hints, that the conduct of this Lady was very artful, 
ſhe began to preach when the hearer could no longer 
improve by her preaching. After all, a woman of 
uality and wit does always anſwer as the Lady Gray 
did ; ſuch an anſwer may be uſeful and can do no 
harm ; for there are very good means to remedy the 
evil, which a repulſe may have occaſioned at firſt, and 
a man is made to go-great lengths, when he is deeply 
in love, and a batchelor, and he is given to under- 
ſtand, that he will never obtain the leaſt favour, if 
he does not love with an intent to marry. The rea- 
(44) In the text ger has ſeen in another place (44), that by an artifice 
of the Article of the ſame kind, 2 miſtres of Henry VIIIth oblig- 
tween the quota= ed him to divorce his ſpoule. l 
tions (d) and (e). [a] With all the ſolemnity and pomp Se.] Rapin 
ſays on the contrary “, that King“ Edward married 
„ Rapin, Hit. 4e Elizabeth Woodville only in the preſence of a few 


8 10 perſons, ſo that his marriage was not made publick, 


ON, tom. 2. pag : 334 


te but by the orders that were given to prepare every 
I 1.5 for the Coronation of the new Queen.” Adp. 
EM. | | 

IC] Some important affairs Hr. ] Theſe important 

2 were Id very — of Edward in Kagan : 

For as ſoon as the news of his arrival came to Court, 

the Duke' of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick ſet | 

out from London, to go and raiſe troops F. But Father 5 Rapin, Hip. 

D'Orleans's words are ſo general, that one cannot gueſs 4. Anglet. tom. 4. 

what affairs the Earl of Warwick had in the North liv* 13. page 257» 

of England. App. Rew.] RE, 

[LEJ The Women were very ſerviceable to him. 

Philip de Comines ſays, that three things rendred- 

the entry of this King into that great city (London) 

* ſo eaſy. The firſt was the great number of his 

friends, who had taken ſanctuary in the Churches, 

«© which at that time were ſtill looked upon as invio- 

late Aſylums. The ſecond was the great debts, 

* which Edward had contraQted in London: his cre- 

< ditors were glad to ſee him in a condition to pay 

« them. The third was the citizen's wives, who 

10 Nod dif a ſhare WR ng gained their 

* huſbands over to him (45).” Philip de Comines's a 

words with regard to this laſt particular are as fol- — rey — 

lows (46). Several Women of Duality, and rich Citi. d. Anglet. tom. 2. 

zen's Wives in the city, with whom he had been former. ag · 335. under 

ly very private and familiar, gained him their huſband, ne Ver 1471. 

and relations. This is a pretty ſingular happineſs. (46) Comines, 

Other Kings, eſpecially in other countries, would have liv. 3. chap. 7. 

loſt their Crown, if they had been too free with their pat · m. 164+ 

ſubjects wives, and here is a King, who recovers his | 

Crown by that very means. Let us give a deſcription 

of his voluptuous life. He bad been already uſed ta 

indulge his eaſe and pleaſures for tæuelus or thirteen 

years, more than any Prince who lived at that time ; 

for he minded nothing but the Ladies, even beyond 

meaſure, and hunting, and feaſting. When in the 

ſeaſon he went a hunting, he-uſed t carry ſeveral tents 
3 with 
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fs) April the 
x4th 1471. 


R DW] 
N | . 


King was a very goo 


Prince [ FJ. Edward marched directly to engage in battle againſt 


the Earl. He overthrew his army ney (u), 204 flew him ; and ſooh after he gained 
e 


ſuch another victory over 


a great many perſons to death, 


amongſt whom was the impriſoned King himſelf ; but the Queen was ſpared ;, ſhe was 


even ſet at Wen la they bad. tent her in priſon for ſome time (x), The Duke of ) Ot 
pl 


Clarence having di 


ſubjects. He joined in a confederacy with 


againſt Edward; yet he enjoyed. a quiet 


the Court, was capitally. puniſhed [C]. It was natural to n 
expect that ſo many executions,, and ſo much blood ſpilt yy 


d' Angler. tom. 2. 


n ple pag. 346. 


reien, and gained the admiration | of . hi 
the Duke 1 Burgundy againſt Lewis XI, 


and there never was, perhaps, a fairer 0 ity to conquer all France, but King 
Edward choſe rather to conclude a peace, 
peace, Which in, ſome, reſpect was a. diſgrace to France, yet was. excuſable confidex- 
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(43) in the Re- 


mark of the Ar- 
ticle AMPHA- 
aner 


he emertained them 22 3 and he aud the moſt 
| te, for be 


was young, and 


very fat ſince (47). inn 44-211 A0 

eee 

N 
Im. l 


offerz. Any Author bas a right to ſogpor his opi- 
nions, arg RN r that purpole of 


reading furniſhes him w (48) 
that pood-natured or weak Princes have been 
driven from the Throne by. reaſon of * 
nature or weakneſs, than bad Princes, by reaſon of 


their wickedneſs. Henry VI, the Sport of Fortune, 
Who was more than once a captive, and who was mur- 
tmerech at laſt 8 was the beſt · natured man that 


derer Rved-. © 
Which are eſſential to an honeſt man: but be had 


(49) D'Orleans, 
Revolutions _ 
4" An let. tom. 2. 


. liv. 0 pag · 234+ 


that manner  Comines ſpeaks of , him, treat 


was poſſeſſed of all thoſe virtues, 
r few of thoſe qualities, which conſtitute à great 


w_ King; be wanted even the art to affect an outward 
i appearance of thoſe qualities: So that he was no 
<< ſooner come to that age, in which men begin to ſhew ' 


„what, they are, when they cannot ſeign what 
* they are not; but he was known to be „ meek, 


* ſoder, juſt, and a good Chriſtian ; but remiſs, eaſy, 


% weak, lazy, acting only by the 1 of others, 
«« and having taken the habit, followed. the * 
of thoſe who once got poſſeſſion of him (42),” He 
was very near being placed in the catalogue of th 
Saints who are worſhipped. He. was @ Prince of a 
ſmall capacity, but of great wirtues ; very unhappy ac- 
cording to the world, but very happy according to the Goſ- 
pel. He was deſpiſed by men, <vho thought him weak, 
imprudent , and even flupid and lg, 2 


the memory ,of that pious Prince unjuſtly ; 227 
againſt his conſlant method. But heaven hag 3 
bis glory by the miracles that happened at his tomb; and 


For which he has been bonqured as a Saint, Henry VII 


 # das anſwered at Rome, that there is a reat di 


petitioned "at Rome for his canonization; and it is not 
kasten, why he did not infift it, or obtained it not. 
Some think, that this King, <ube was naturally ſaving, 
was afraid the ceremony wauld coft too much; but this 
can hardly be believed of ſa great a King : others ſay, 

erence 
between a piaus man and a ſaint; but this us fil left 


robable, fince the Church knows nat a more eminent holi- 
neſs, than that of a man who leads. holy life amidſt the 


corruptions of a Court, and preſerves a conſtant patience 


(50) mid. lv. 5. 
Page 343» 346. 


under a long adverſity. What athers hawe written is 
much more probable ; namely, that Henry VII died befare 
all informations requiſite and neceſſary for that canoniza- 
tion were made, and that his ſucceſſor had neither an 
Ne nor inclination to proſecute it (o). If inſtead 
of ſo, many chriſtian virtues Henry VI Pat been adorn- 
ed with the qualities of a Warrior and Politician, who 


| knows how to employ every artifice to make himſelf 


be dreaded, they would not have found it ſuch an eaſy 
taſk to alienate his ſubjects 8 him. If he had been 
as wicked as the chief of the rebels, he would ſoon 
have ſubdued them, and would have died on the 
Throne. He was forſaken by every one even in his capi- 
tal city; and for what reaſon? Could they complain of 
dis vexations and ty ranny ? by n means; for what 


Wks 


| Burguiidy. “ Jealouſy, indignation and 


at he might lead a yoluptuous life. This 


ing in what Condition the affairs of that Kingdom were at that time [TI. The wo 


$ Kings 

reaſon then?\ it was becauſe he was. treated 6s 
armed only with his virtue; 25 majeſtate ig 
It is bat a weak — hp a civil war to have — 
8888 | teſtimony of a good conſcieties, © | 
and a la claim. — — Monarch, * 
who males hirgſelf dreaded per fas & nefar, chere 
maſt be a N urricane; but to throw down a 

and mee Prince, you need only blow upon 


* ſpeak fo much the more 1ndifereetly on this occaſion, 
that he himſelf aimed at marrying that Princeſs, and 
«« fos has ated feel winh ber fiſt the 


„Buches of 5a ip is paſſion he exclaim 


* againſt the King himſelf,of whom he ſpoke diſreſpect- 
„Ay, ſaying among other things injurious to that 
« Prince, that he was not the ſon of the Duke of York, 
that he ed the Throne diſhoneſtly over Henry, 
« who. by a n. treaty. confirmed in Parents 
* ought to haye enjoyed the Crown during his life. 
„The Queen and her Relations did not fail to reflect 


r e words, and to put ſuch a conſtruction upon 
«6 m, 


ay they" thought neceſſary to make them de 
taken in the ſenſe that beſt ſuited their purpoſe . . (51). (51) Ibid: 1i 
They made ſo deep an impreſſion upon Edward, that he — 347- under 
impeached his brother before the Parliament, and had the year 1476. 
him tried and condenmed. - I is ſain that by ſoftened Ibid, 

bis puniſhment by changing tha kind of death|ta which be — 22 


of thols bad bren condemmed, 2 be | ſhould be 


drowned in @ veſſel of Greek Wines but this is an odd (53) George 
kind of puniſpment 3 and whatever Chancellor Moore may Duke of Cla- 


* Jay, i would repreſent this ation, as an effee of the rence, and bro- 


King's clemency, yet 1 find ſomething barbarous in ity 
and more inconfiftent «with bumanity then the moſt cruel un deln a ved 
puniſhment (52). See the margin (53). ©, +» of Malmſey, that 
[H] This Rate, which was . difgracs to France; be might dye, 
get was excuyjable conſedering in what condition the affairs", ia, eden 
of that | Kingdom were at that time.] The Aathor, offerri ſole , or 
whom I cite, mentions it as the Meafter-piece of' Leros difſolutio animi. 
Xlth (54). But, adds he, ig vas fo honourable to Ed i. & ** got with- 
ward, that thoſe amongſt the French; who did nat: con- „, out that hand 
fider the main point ſo well as their. King did, and had 4. wean 
nat Jo great @ foreſight, were aſpamed of it, and aweuld © ic occationed * 
fill have run a greater danger, rather than been ſecure © by a oft faint · 
at that price. And indeed the King of England mad 2 ofthe 
himſelf be courted after ſuch a manner, as the dignity 5 g * 2 
France could hardly bear even in the. greateſt diftreſs. him Cifarunk,and 
A penſion of fifty thouſand crowns, 10 be paid during ten thus to free him- 
years to that Prince for the expence. of his expedition, ſelf from the 
was the mal mortifying wer France, in the whole ** E ſenſe 
Treaty, and the' moſt honourable for Edward, abo rer chien 2% 4 3 
turned into bis Kingdom haded:; with. the ſpoil; of 4 Lois XI. liv. 
Prince, <whoſe 2 be bad prgfiſtd to be, See one 10: pag. 5 50. 
of the Remarks in the article of Lewis XI (55).4 I (% D'Orleans, 
have quoted there a long paſſage from a French Au: Revolutions d Au- 
thor, who obſerves, that this Prince was accuſed of £/*t- tom. a. page 
8 on er d' Orleans is in 35. 
right, when he ſays, that this penſion payable (5 
during ten years, was the moſt diſhonourable part of wh 
the Treaty ; for it muſt be known; that it is for this 
reaſon, that the Engliſh boaſt, they made the French 
Monarghy Tributary to the Crown of England. I 
leave it to Stateſmen to examine, Whether this be a 
ſolid foundation ; it does not appear ſo to me; nd | 
3 think, 


Remark 


3 RD ; 


Pequighi in Picardy, and ſhewed one another a ent deal of 
kindneſs. The French King deſired Edward to come and divert himſelf 2 Ladies 


Kings Had .ari enterview at 


at Paris; but he would have been very ſ 
feated very much left the Engliſh would 


* 
. 


think, that a Nation tannot reaſonably boaſt that ano- 
ther has been tributary to her, unleſs, that word has 
expreſſed in the Treaty, and that Nation has 
u forced to confeſs, that the money ſhe is to pay, 
- ſhall be called a Tribute. Now this is not to 
: ound in the Articles of the Treaty concluded between 
| Lewis XIch, and Edward IVth ; and it is certain, 
. that the French and the 1 mp always gave a diffe- 
rent” name to the ſums paid ; the former called it a 
(56) See Philip _— (5), and the latter « T-ibure. But farther, 
de Comines, liv. Philip de Comines aferts, that it was neither (55). 
Ge chap: 9: e After all, what cauſe of boaſting had there been, 
399, 39 . ſhould Lewis X Ich have been obliged to pay a tribute 
(57) And the to pe or during ten years: ſince his gdom was 
2 which full of malecontents, and he knew that his high Con- 
1 us, ſtahle betrayed him, and that there would be very dan- 
— "hich gerous * ao in the heart of his Kingdom, as 
he called a Tri- ſoon as the forces of Cogrand joined with thoſe of 
bute, but it was Houſe of Burgundy ſhould invade his Territories? I 
neither, as 1 Edward, ing an advantage of theſe opportunities, 
— — „, And ſupported, as he was, by ſo many confederates, 
liv: 6, chap. dey. both within and without the Kingdom, had forced his 
nier, pat 34% Enemy to ſe him a tribute, would that be a 
ftron ina? of his ſuperiority ? Is there a Nation ſuffi- 
8 powerful and couragious to avoid ſuch a neceſ- 
ſity when all her neighbours conſpire againſt her at the 
ſame time that ſhe is diſturbed within by civil diſcords ? 
I do not think, that France had had any reaſon to 
' boaſt, or to inſult over Holland, if after the taking of 
Utrecht in the year 1672, ſhe had conſented to a peace 
with the Dutch, on condition that they ſhould pay her 
a tribute for a certain term of years. France was at 
that time aſſiſted by England, and by two Princes of 
the Empire, and attacked a Country full of inteſtine 
1 and which was not aſſiſted by any other 
OWer. 

However, we onght not to wonder that Edward's 
conduct was blamed ; for in all probability he would 
| have conquered ſome Provinces if he had proſecuted 
| his deſign, and he would perhaps have been able to 
; ſhare the Kingdom of France with the Duke of Bur- 
ndy. Philip de Comines aſſerts, that Lewis the XIth 
Fred very much, leſt the Engliſh ſhould. repent the 
loſs of fo fair an — Let us quote what 
he fays upon this ſubject. 4 Gentleman of Gaſcony, 
pet's, Lewis de Bretailles, who was a faithful ſervant 
of the King of England, was very much diſpleajed with 
this peace ; and as he had been acquainted with me 4 
great while, be ſhoke his mind to me .. and 
ſaid, that we ſhould extremely ridiculs the King of Eu- 
land. I aſted him how many battles the King 4 Eng- 
Pand had gained: he anſevered nine, in which he was 
in perſon. I aſked him how many he had loft, he re- 
plied, but one, <which was that which we made him loſe 
* He means by at that time *, and that he reckoned, the ſhame of be- 
the late peace, ing thus ſent back into his own dominions, greater thau 
which King Ed- 2/7 the glory he had gained by his nine widtories. I re- 
you 1 4 lated this to the King, who told me ibis man was 4 
French King, Wicked rogue, and that 7 ky by no means mention cubat 
he had ſaid. He ſent for him at his dinner, made bim 
dine with him, and made him very confiderable propoſals, 
if he would but continue with him: but finding that he 
would not, he gave him a thouſand crowns ready mo- 

ney, and promiſed him that he <vould take care % 
his brothers who were on this ſide of the water. I alſo 
mentioned ſomething in his ear, that he might cultivate 
the friendſhip that began to be between the tavo Kings, 
The King dreaded nothing more than that ſome as 

ſhould drop from him, which might make the Engli 
58) Philippe de think, | that he had deceived them (58). You will 


chap. 10» Pag- {me Author. 


It is certain, that this Peace would not 
238, 239. 


have been laſting, if Lewis the XIth had not bribed 
the King of England's Miniſters and favourites with 
eſents and penſions (59). Obſerve, that there are 
me circumſtances in which both the Princes, who 
conclude a peace, are blamed by all the world, That 


Vol. IV. . 1 


| 


$9) See Philip 
4 Comines, liv. 
. Chap. 2, 


were of opinion that they loſt by it the faireſt pppar- 
if (6. Bud 


mines, liv. 4+ find in the Remark [X] ſuch another paſſage from che 


71 


orry, kad he been taken at his word P IJ. He 


N tepent their bargain 
war contained à very remarkable circumſtance; for Edward 


X. Tha declaration: of 
ified therein, that he 
of which we art Grating, was diſliked 4 by the French "= 


and by the Engliſh ;- by the former, becauſe they did 
not think: it honourable, and by the latter, becauſe they 


FF 42 


We 


tunity of making uſeſul and glorions 'cohque 
as we are — — newt moft mn 
ble expectations, the war would not perhaps have been 
attended with ſo many advantages to the Engliſh, as 
the peace was. If France after the taking of Utrecht A Comrant- 
in 17 had been ſutisfiecl with the edndltions which * 1 
the Dutch, Who ſued. for peade, would have no 
would not fuch a treaty have been condemned by a 
t many dns, who would have ſaid, that Lewi 

the XI'Vch did not know how to make an adyanta 
of his ſupetiority, and tft he might have chase 
the whole country, had he improved the unity 
he had to do it? It is ſaid, that it was for this reaſon, 
that the Miniſter who had the direction of the affairs 
of- war, rejected all the ents which Monſr. de 
Pomponne offered, who adviſed to conclude a peace, 
Before the end of the campaign the French had rea- 
ſons to repent, that they did not follow his advice; 
and it is aſſerted, that when the King was forced to 
give over his conqueſt, he ſaid aloud, Pomponne was 
n the right. What an odd turn things will take! 
France was the worſe for reſuſing to ma Irr- with 
an ehemy that was almoſt entirely. ſubdued; and at 
the ſame time the Turk was alſo the worſe for making 
peace with an enemy, who was reduced to a very 

eat extremity. The Turks were impoſed upon by 
the advantageous terms, Which the Polanders o 
them, after the taking of Kaminiec they a 
them, and left them quiet. But the Polanders took 


courage again, after the Sultan's retreat; they did 
not = 1 * promiſes, and diſappointed him. 80 


that at the ſame time there were reaſons to blame tbe 
conduct of two Princes ; of the one, becauſe he did 
not conclude a peace, and of the other, becauſe he did. 
Who knows but Edward IV would alfo have ex 


ag to cenfure, had he rejected the offers of is 
the XIth. KS. bs . 
FI] The. French King defired Edward to come and 


divert himſelf with the Ladies at Paris, but he would 
bawde been very ſorry, had he been taken at his word. ] 
J cannot do better than to tranſcribe in this place 
Philip de Comines's account. After the oath was 
6 taken, our King who was a well ſpoken man, faid 
4 to the Kin England with a ſmile, that he 
« mult go to Paris, and that he would entertain him 
there with the Ladies; and that he would give him 
« Cardinal de Bourbon for his Conſeſſor, who would 
« eaſily abſolve him of that fin, if there was any * 
« in it. The King of England was very muck pleaſed 
„with this; and they both talked together in a free We 
„ manner, for he knew very well, that the Cardinal © 
« was a good-natured man... . . (60). When the (69) Comines, 
King came from this interview, he ſpoke to mg 1 44 6. * 
«« along the road upon two points; he * the King ©3 
« of England ſo ready to go to Paris, that he di 
% not in the leaſt like it; and ſaid, He is a we 
fine man, and very much beloved ” the women. He 
« might meet at Paris with ſome delicate Lady, be 
&« would tell him ſo many fins things, as ta, male him (61) Ibid. page 
6 taks E to come * He alſo told me that 237. 
% Edward's Fredeceſſors had been but too much at 
% Paris and in Normandy, and that his company (62) Quotati- 
«4 was not at all agreeable on this fide of the water ; en (58) 
„ but that on the other fide of the Water he would (63) That is, of 
* c upon him as a good. brother, and the Engliſh, 
{© frie Wo tp We 1 
e with Lewie 
nt their bargain. | - pail be Ho 
[dich 1 have quad, abors (04) fam, Philip da Co nh A dee 
mines, 75 by a I ſhall now 2 One when &/ r. 
of theſe iſbmen ( an to repent of that agree- d 
e 
ſen s great mary ſuch fd "dh the Duke e. vs 
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(69) Ibid. liv. 6. Phine 


would, be King of France, in order to do 


RDS 


good td the French Nation EI. He died 
April the 13th 1483, in the forty firſt year of his age. Some ſay, that the. vexation 


he ſuffered when he was diſappo! in his hopes of marrying His daughter to the 


Dauphin { M }, was the 


on of his death. All the precautions which he had taken 


to ſecure, the Crown 2 fon Edward V proved uſeleſs; for the very perſon whom 
cha 


on his death- bed he 


rged to ſettle the Crown on his ſon's head, ſnatched it from 


(5) Wi. pag- him (). This perſon was the Duke of Glouceſter, Edward's brother. He put to death 
355. Edward V, and another ſon of Edward IV, and cauſed their two ſiſters to be declared 


and ſeized the Kingdo 


illegitimate * 2 He met in his turn with a Competitor, who killed him in a battle: 
6 b m: this was Henry VII. Never were there more frequent and mort 

bloody. revolutions. During theſe diviſions in England, ſays Philip de Comines (=). (=) Philippe de 
there died to my remembrance full fourſcore petſons the royal iſſue of Englan 


Comines, liv. Is 
3 chap. 7, pag. m. 


ſome of whom I have knoten my ſelf, and I have been to * ot by thoſe Engliſhmen 2 


5 Lo at the Duke "of Bu s Court while I was ti 


did England ever 


OUR Peer men than at that time, men capable to form and to execute great deſigns; - 
who were reſolute, intriguing, and crafty. to the higheſt degree. It is commonly fatal to 


a State, when it abounds with ſuch men, and 


frequent revolutions in the following Age, 


them [O]. But they who aſſert, that ſuch things have not been obſerved in other coun- 


gimdy, they would nit ps have conſented to 4 
peace. My Lord of Abs: ah now is called 
Lord of Fourz, heard this, and told him, Were you ſo 
filly-as to think, that the Duke of Burgundy had not 
a great number of ſuch perſons? He had only ſent them 
to refreſh themſelves. But you did ſv much long to go 
back, that ſix hundred pipes of wine, and a penſion 
which the King gives you, has ſoon ſent you again 
into England, The liſÞman flew into a paſſion, and 
ſaid, this indeed is what all the world told us, that 
you only bantered us; do you ſtile the money which 
the King gives us, a penſion ? It is a tribute, and by 
St. George, you may talk ſo much, that you will 
make us come back again. I interrupted them here, 
and turned their diſpute into a jeſt : but the Engh/Þman 
was not pleaſed with it, and mentioned ſomething of it 
to the King who was extremely angry at the Lord de 


4864 Comines, Narbonne (64). It was not without reaſon, that the 


liv. a. chap. 11. King was angry at this Jeſter's indiſcretion, for it might 
pat · 244+ have proved a very great prejudice to his affairs (65). 
(65) See Mat- But he himſelf had not been diſcreet enough, for he 
thieu, Hif. de dropped once. à jeſt concerning the wines and the pre- 
Louis AI, liv. 6. ſents, which he fent to the Engliſh army (66). He 
1 _ 3 immediately the bad conſequence it might 
* of, and neglected nothing to prevent it (67). 
(66) Comines, (LEI Edward fignified therein that he would be Ki 
liv. 6. chap. 10. % France, in order to doe good to the French Nation | 
pat · 239- he Herald brought King Lewis à letter challenge 
(67) Ibid. See From the King of England, written in very good lan- 
Matthieu, guage and an elegant ftile. . . He demanded of the King 
ft. de Louis to ſurrender to him the Kingdom of France which he- 
| — U 6, chap» Jonged to him, that he might reſtore to' the Church, to 
Fes. 329. tbe Nobles and to the people their ancient liberty, and 
deliver them from the great taxes and wexations under 
<vhich they groaned. And in caſe of a refuſal, he de- 
clared that 2 ſhould not be anſwerable for the evil; 
(63) Comines, bat might enſue (68). That was a fair pretence in- 
liv. 4--chap. 5- deed : and yet it is a groſs ſnare, into which men fel. 
Page 213 · dom fall; for if they do but ever ſo little conſider, 
* e what are the conſequences of a foreign government, 
2 on the right of conqueſt, they do not like 
uch deliverers. Such a Manifeſto would now a days 
be greatly laughed at. 

FM He was diſappointed in his hopes of marryi 
his daughter with the Dauphin.) This marriage had 
been agreed upon in the treaty of Pequigni in the 

year 1475. Ut had been fevorn and promiſed, that 

within the year the King of England's daughter fhould 

be ſent . who already was ſtiled Madame la Dau- 

hine (69). Lewis the XIth always evaded the ſolli- 

chap. 2. pag. 353. Citations that were made him, to perform this article. 
He never intended that this marriage ſhould be cele- 
brated ; for the Dauphin and the Princeſs of England 
Were not of an age ſuitable" to each other; the Princeſs 
Her name was who is now 95 — of England being much too old for 
RS, Ps the Dauphin who at preſent is our Ken. By theſe dif- 
. ns to Amulatiom the French King gained a month or tauo, 
Henry VII King which were ſpent in the going and coming of meſſen- 
of England, and gers, and thus made his enemy loſe the proper ſeaſon to 
_ of Henry attack him effectually. For if it had not been for the 
, hope of this marriage, the King of England would ne- 


probably there would not have been leſa 
if theſe great men had left ſucceſſors behind 


tries, 


ver have ſuffered the French to take ſo many places f- 
tuated near his dominions, without thinking of defending | 
them (70). Art laſt the Dauphin was promiſed'to Mar- (70) Comines, 
garet of Auſtria (51), which greath wexed the King liv. 6. chap. 24 
123 * for be hoked upon it as a diſgrace and à under the year 
tr : nay be Juſpefed that it would be a great diſ- Kr OE Py 
honour to him even in England, and would be the oc- 
cafion of a rebellion againſt him, eſpecially becauſe he re- (71) The daugh- 
fuſed to Puree the advice that been given bim: ter of Maximili- 
Beſides Be knew that the French King aas at the head © of Auſtria 
of a great army and near him ; this affected him fo yg wi to ihe. 
deeply, that as ſoon as be beard the news of it, be 49, rit the Dutchy of 
fick, and died ſusm after, ſome ſay of a Catarrhe. - Burguady, 
ever it be, it it ſaid, that the grief which the mar- 
riage cauſed him, © occaſioned the ſickneſs of which be 
died in a few days (72). ﬆ ) Comines, 
[N] The Duke of Glouceſter cauſed the two filers of liv. 2+ chap. g- 
Edward V to be declared illigimate.) Let us quote 58. 39% 397. 
again Philip de Comines's plain expreſſions (73).” Af. «ſo pag- 388, 
W King Edward's death, the ſaid Duke of Glo- (73) Ibid» pag» 
«« ceſter paid homage to his nephew as to his King 391+ 
and ſovereign Lord; and ſoon after committed that 
* horrid fact 74), and in a full Parliament of Eng- (74) That is to 
* land he cauſed the two daughters of the ſaid King ſoy, the putting 
Edward to be degraded and declared baſtards, pre- this young King, 
«: tending to ground this proceeding on ſome parti- _——O— 
« cular fact, which he proved by the teſtimony of the g.,ch. | 
*« Biſhop of Bath in England. This Biſhop had been 
„formerly very much in favour with King Edward, 
* but he fell afterwards under the King's diſpleaſure, 
„ who kept him in priſon, and did not ſet him at 
liberty but for a ſum of money. The Biſhop aſ- 
«« ſerted, that King Edward had made a promiſe of 
marriage to a certain Lady of England whom 
«© he named, in order to enjoy her, becauſe 
„ he was in love with her: and the promiſe 
« was made before him the ſaid Biſhop, and upon 
„that promiſe had laid with her; but that he made 
it only to deceive her; yet ſuch ſports are very 
dangerous, witneſs the cafe before us. I have 
% known ſeveral Courtiers, who would not have loſt 
* ſuch a good opportunity for want of a promiſe. 
This wi Biſhop kept his reſentment hid in his 
„ heart perhaps for twenty years.” 
[0] There would not have been leſs frequent Revolutions 
. » if theſe great men had left ſueceſſors behind them.] 
That is to ſay, if after their death there had been in ; 
England ſome Lords as ambitious, as intrepid, and as (75) Ex = 
capable to proſecute artfully the ſcheme of a plot, as — {pe dictum 
they had been: for theſe are the cauſes and ſprings , ut mare quod 
of revolutions, You ought not to look for them in ſ«a natura tran- 
the inconſtancy of the people; how inconſtant ſoever nancy — 
they be, they will keep quiet, if ſome exterior force s darbafi, fe 
do not ftir them up, if their Tribunes, their Dema- & populum le- 
ves, or ſome great Lords do not rouſe them by the manum ſua ſponte 
| pn of their ambitious intrigues, &. They are 4% Pacatum, bo- 
like the waters of the Sea, which are uſually calm, „ e, 
when the wind does not blow (75) : and if like ſome ahne im tem- 
places in the Sea, where the fermentation of ſome ſub- peſt atibus conci- 
terraneous matters produces ſometimes a kind of a tri. Cicero, in 


a ; Orat. pro Cluen- 
ſtorm without the aſſiſtance of the wind, the people „ cape 49. 
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tries, are not well acquainted with Hiſtory 
good condition under the reign of Edward I 


riſe up of their own accord, it is but a ſudden blaze if 

ſome perſons of note do not put themſelves at the head 

of a party. Our Edward IVth was very well appriz- 

ed of this : He told Philip de Comines, that in a// the 

battles he had wn, as foon as he found himſe tor, 

he took horſe, and cried to ſave the people, but kill the 

(76) Comines, Lords ; and of the latter none or but a few eſcaped (76). 
v. 3. chap. 5+ By this means he came at laſt to reign quietly. If he 
g. 255 had ſpared his brother the Duke of Clarence, he would 
have e himſelf to new troubles. He only put 

in practice the old maxim of Periander (77), and that 

(77) See Ariſtot. of Tarquin the Proud (78). I do not pretend to deny, 
olitic. lib. kb. that there was another cauſe in the fixteenth Century, 
cape >. He- Which put a ſtop to thoſe tranſlations of the Crown of 
5 tote lib. 5. cap. England againſt the natural order of ſucceſſion, which 
92. pag- m. 324+ happen'd ſo frequently in the fifteenth Century. This 
and Diog- Laert. cauſe was the ſublime genius, and great courage of 
libs "x og thoſe who governed, or of their Miniſters. But if it 
— gave were not for this, you may eaſily underſtand, that 
Periander that thoſe tranſlations muſt have been more frequent in the 
advice. ſixteenth Century than in the fifteenth : for this kind 
8) Bi jun- of revolutions are like falſe miracles, of which the 
2 tacitus firſt gains credit with much more difficulty, than thoſe 
ſemma papave- that follow, As ſoon as one has found means to make 
rum capita def people believe one miraculous ſtory, the ſecond is more 
py _ _ eaſily admitted. The firſt paves the way for the ſe- 
. v. cap. 54 cond, the two firſt, for the third (79), and thus it is 
with the reſt, not without end, but to certain li- 

(70) Prodigia e mits, which depend on times and places. We may 
ano multa nun- aſſert the ſame thing of the violation of the laws re- 
ciats ſunt, . lating to the ſucceſſion to the Crown. The firſt in- 
2 ac ſtance of it is not ſo eaſily eſtabliſhed as the ſecond ; 
religioſi bomines, but if once it paſſes, it makes a breach, which is not 
eo ctiam plura ſtopped but after a long time. So that if men do but 
munciabantur- make haſte, they find the breach ftill open for a ſe- 
Livius, Iv. 24. cond encroachment, which ſtill widens the breach, ſo 
* that a third Uſurper goes thro” it eaſier than the two 
former, and fo it is ſucceſſively for the following. 

When you have read in the Hiſtory of the Emperors, 


that the Senate has been forced twice or thrice to ac- 


knowledge for Emperors thoſe who had been choſen 
by the ſoldiers, you ought not to wonder, that ſo few 
Emperors ſucceed one another according to Law. You 
ought rather to wonder, when you ſee three or four 
Emperors ſucceſſively of the ſame Family. For a Ge- 
neral,who obliged the ſoldiers to put him in the room of 
the Emperor, whom he killed, has no reaſon to pretend 
that his General ſhould be ſatisfied with his poſt of a 
General. Why, will the latter ſay, ſhould I be ſub- 
ject to a man, who being in my place would not be 


Il Obſerve, that the Navy was not in a 4 


LN. 


ſubject to his Sovereign? He has killed him, and 
got himſelf proclaimed Emperor by his ſoldiers. 
Can I not do the ſame ? Have I not as much right as 
he had, to riſe from the poſt of a General to Jae of 
Maſter of the whole Empire? You ſee then, that by 
a natural conſequence, one revolution draws on ano- 
ther, and that the more frequent they are in one age, 
the more they ought to be ſo in the following. 
And they would really be ſo, were it not for the in- 
terpoſition of divine Providence, or the ſmall number 
of perſons capable to carry on ſuch intrigues, or the 
ſuperior courage and prudence of thoſe who govern, 

Obſerve, that nothing contributed more to the trou- 
bles, which happened during the reign of Henry VI, 
than the pretence, which was grounded on that Prince's 
being the ſon of an Uſurper. For ſince the funda- 
mental laws had been inflinged in behalf of his fa- 
ther, it was not very ſtrange, that a Duke of York 
ſhould endeavour to dethrone him. Could not the 
Duke of Glouceſter, who ſnatched the Crown from 
Edward IVth's ſon, aſſert, that he only expelled the 
ſon of an Uſurper ? For Edward IVth aſcended the 
Throne during Henry VIth's life, tho' by Act of Par- N 
liament Henry VIth was to reign till his death. By 
the ſame Act Henry VIth was excluded. All this (80) Tune wel 
gave the Duke of Glouceſter an authority to have no tas militum, 
regard for Edward IVth's children, and to require, **! fortune was 
that the Parliament ſhould make ſuch Acts in his fa- e _ 
vour, as were made for his brother, and to the preju- exues — 
dice of Henry VIth's ſon. | f viderentur. i. e. 

[DP] They who aſſert that ſuch things have not been ob- „ Such was ei» 
ſerved in other Countries, are not very well acquainted , — —5 
with Hiſtory.] The bare reading of Juſtin acquaints «« the ſoldiers, of 
us with greater diſorders in Syria, under the Seleucidzs, „the change- 
and in Egypt under the Ptolemies ; nor do they come ** ableneſsof for- 
up to the frequent revolutions, which happened in — a 
Macedonia after Alexander's death. The ſame Hiſto-  , Fon 
rian relates them with an exclamation (80). << times exiles, 

2 ] The Navy was not in a good condition under the and at other” 

reign of Edward I/th.) When the Earl of Warwick © times Kings" 
returned into England in the year 1470, with the ſup- Jon _ 5 
ly the King of France gave him, he had nothing to — he 

r but the Duke of Burgundy's fleet. Not the leaſt 
mention is made of Edward's ſhips. That fleet would (3 1) See Philip 


have | wy the paſſage of this ſupply, had it not * Comines, "live 
i 


been diſperſed by a ſtorm (81). Five years after the chap. SHIT 
Duke of Burgundy was obliged to ſend five hundred (82) Ibid. liv. 4. 
veſſels from Holland and Zealand to Edward, to tranſ. Chap. 5. 
port the Engliſh Army from Dover to Calais (82). 


The End of the FOUR TH VOLUME. 
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